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ADVERTISEMENT. 


The  present  edition  is  reprinted  from  the  latest 
(sixth)  issued  in  America,  with  various  manuscript 
additions,  communicated  directly  to  the  Publishers  by 
the  Authors. 


ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE 


SIXTH  EDITION. 


The  present  edition,  which  owes  its  early  appearance 
to  the  continued  partiality  of  the  public,  has  been  care- 
fully  revised  and  amended.  Many  important  additions 
will  he  found,  particularly  in  the  part  relating  to  Persons 
' Found  Dead.  And  throughout,  every  exertion  has  been 
made  to  render  it  a complete  summary  of  the  rapidly 
advancing  state  of  the  science  of  Legal  Medicine. 


June  15,  1838. 


PREFACE 


TO  THE 

FIFTH  EDITION. 


In  preparing  the  present  edition  of  this  work  for  the  press,  I 
have  found  that  an  amount  of  labour  was  required  equal  to  that 
originally  bestowed  on  it.  This  has  arisen  from  the  numerous 
and  important  additions  made  to  the  science  of  Medical  Juris- 
prudence during  the  last  ten  years.  It  has  hence  been  neces- 
sary to  revise  every  chapter,  and  several  indeed  have  been 
nearly  rewritten.  I have  also  added  essays  on  two  subjects, 
not  previously  noticed,  viz.  Insurance  upon  Lives,  and  Medical 
Evidence,  In  its  present  extended,  and,  as  I trust,  improved 
form,  I can  only  ask  for  it  a portion  of  the  favour  with  which 
my  first  efforts  were  so  kindly  received. 

Besides  the  numerous  printed  works  from  which  I have 
derived  most  of  my  materials,  and  to  which  I have  always 
given  due  credit,  I must  not  omit  acknowledging  the  use  of 
the  Manuscript  Lectures  of  the  late  Professor  Stringham,  and 
of  Dr.  William  Dunlop.  For  the  former  I am  indebted  to 
the  kindness  of  his  surviving  relatives,  M.  Hunt  and  Jos. 
Stringham,  Esquires  ; and  for  the  latter,  as  delivered  at  Edin- 
burgh, to  their  author. 
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Urs.  Dunlop  and  Darwall,  the  successive  editors  of  the 
Eno'lish  editions,  also  enriched  the  work  with  numerous  and 
valuable  notes.  These  I have  preserved  in  the  present  edition, 
not  only  for  their  intrinsic  worth,  but  as  a mark  of  respect  and 
gratitude  for  their  labours. 

I have  continued  to  derive  much  assistance  from  the  New 
York  State  Library,  and  the  libraries  of  the  Western  Medical 
College  and  the  Albany  Institute  ; while  many  of  my  legal  and 
medical  friends  have  allowed  me  the  freest  access  to  their  pri- 
vate collections. 

The  chapter  on  Infanticide,  originally  contributed  by  my 
brother,  has  been  again  furnished  by  him  in  an  enlarged  and 
greatly  improved  form.  I have  considered  it  a bare  act  of 
justice,  that  the  author  of  so  important  a portion  of  the  work 
should  be  associated  with  me  on  the  title-page. 


Albany, 
November  1835. 


T.  R.  B. 
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INTRODUCTION. 


Medical  Jurisprudence,  Legal  Medicine,  or  Forensic  Medicine, 
as  it  is  variously  termed,  is  that  science  which  applies  tlie  principles 
and  practice  of  the  different  branches  of  medicine  to  the  elucidation 
of  doubtful  questions  in  courts  of  justice.  By  some  authors  it  is  used 
in  a more  extensive  sense,  and  also  comprehends  Medical  Police, 
or  those  medical  precepts  which  may  prove  useful  to  the  legislature 
or  the  magistracy.  I shall  employ  it  at  this  time  in  its  restricted 
meaning.* 

Traces  of  this  science  are  to  be  found  as  early  as  the  institution  of 
civil  society.  Thus,  in  the  Jewish  law,  indications  of  it  may  be  ob- 
served in  the  distinction  established  between  mortal  wounds  and  those 
not  so,  and  in  the  inquiries  prescribed  in  cases  of  doubtful  virginity% 
Among  the  Egyptians,  according  to  Plutarch,  it  was  ordained  that  no 
pregnant  woman  should  suffer  afflictive  punishment ; while  the  Romans, 
even  from  that  early  period  in  which  Numa  Pompilius  flourished, 
grounded  many  of  their  laws  on  the  authority  of  ancient  physicians 
and  philosophers.  Propter  auctoritatem  doctissimi  Hippocratis  is  a 
phrase  frequently  met  with  in  their  decisions  ;f  and  the  Emperor 
Adrian,  in  extending  the  term  of  legitimacy  from  ten  months  (the 
period  fixed  by  the  Decemvirs)  to  eleven,  was  influenced,  in  so  doing, 
by  the  prevailing  sentiments  of  the  physiologists  of  that  day.J  Some 
detached  but  striking  medico-legal  facts  are  also  mentioned  by  the 
Roman  historians.  Thus,  the  bloody  remains  of  Julius  Caesar,  when 
exposed  to  public  view,  were  examined  by  one  Antistius,  who  declared, 
that  out  of  twenty-three  wounds  which  had  been  received,  but  one  was 
mortal,  and  that  had  penetrated  the  thorax  between  the  first  and 
second  ribs.  The  body  of  Germanicus  was  also  inspected,  and,  by 
indications  conformable  to  the  superstitions  of  the  age,  it  was  decided 
that  he  had  been  poisoned.§ 


• If  a general  term  be  necessary  to  include  both  these  sciences,  I should  prefer 
mat  used  by  the  Germans,  viz.  State  Medicine. 

+ Belloc,  p.  6.  :{:  Fodere,  Introduction,  p.  xiv.  § Ibid.  p.  xxx. 
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The  code  of  Justinian  contains  many  provisions  appertaining  to 
tliis  science,  w'hich  we  shall  have  frequent  occasion  to  quote  in  tlie 
subsequent  pages.  Some  of  these,  indeed,  are  incorporated  into  the 
laws  of  almost  every  civilised  country  at  the  present  day. 

All  the  laws  of  the  ancients,  however,  and  all  the  facts  drawn  from 
their  history,  are  to  be  considered  as  merely  the  first  glimmerings  of 
knowledge  on  this  subject — and  knowledge,  too,  founded  on  the  imper- 
fect diagnostics  which  medicine  afforded  at  that  early  period,  it  was 
never  ordained  that  physicians  should  be  examined  on  any  trial  until 
after  the  middle  ages;  and  we  are  indebted  to  the  Emperor  Charles  V. 
of  Germany  for  the  first  public  enactment  prescribing  it  as  neces- 
sary, and  thereby  recognising  its  value  and  import^ce.  In  the  cele- 
brated criminal  code  which  was  framed  by  him  at  Ratisbon,  m IbS-J, 
and  which  is  known  by  the  name  of  the  “Constitutio  Crimmalis 
Carolina,”  or  the  Caroline  Code,  it  is  ordained  that  the  opinion  of 
medical  men  shall  be  formally  taken  in  every  case  where  death 
has  been  occasioned  by  violent  means;  such  as  child-murder,  poison- 
ing, wounds,  hanging,  drowning,  the  procuring  of  abortion,  and  the 

lllc0»^  1 .4  1 

“The  publication  of  such  a code  very  naturally  awakened  the 
attention  of  the  medical  profession,  and  summoned  numerous  writers 
from  its  ranks.”  t It  was  the  first  regular  commencement  and  origin 
of  legal  medicine,  and  it  required  only  such  an  enactment  to  apprehend 

the  utility  of  which  it  was  susceptible.  i cimllnr 

The  kings  of  France  soon  became  aware  of  the  value  of  similar 

institutions.  In  1556,  Henry  II.  promulgated  a law,  by 
which  death  was  inflicted  on  the  female  who  should  conceal  her  pre  - 
Tncy  and  destroy  her  oftspring.  In  1606,  Henry  IJ- 
letters  patent  to  his  first  physician,  by  which 

privilege  of  nominating  two  surgeons  in  every  city  and  \ ’ 

whose  duty  it  should  exclusively  be  to  examine  all  J^o^^ed  ^ mur 
dered  persons,  and  to  make  reports  thereon;  and 
formally  declared  that  no  report  should  b^  '-aUd  unless  it  had  rem 
the  sanction  of  at  least  one  of  these  surgeons.  A a ^'^^^i^t  period 

(1692)  physicians  were  by  law  associated  with  surgeons  in  these 

'"ittriSrs  who  have  investigated  the  science  ^icid  jur^^^ 
dence  are  numerous,  and  many  of  them  have  have 

and  acuteness.  Some  have  noticed  it  as  a ® ' niputioiiing  the 
examined  detached  parts.  I shall  content  myself  with  'XtrStRs 
Lore  distinguished,  as  a catalogue  of  al  these  authors,  with  the  titles 

of  their  works,  would  uselessly  fill  several  pages.  science. 

Fortunatus  Fidelis  is  probably  the  earliest  writer  on  the  science. 


’ “ George,  bishop  of  Bamberg,  in  in 

his  states  by  Baron  ScUwart/embe^^  Traill 

certain  cases  was  recognised.  „ j.m. 

in  Encvdopedia  Britannica,  seventh  edition,  vol.  x . 1 ■ • 

+ Paris’s  Medical  .Tiirisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  x. 

J Fodei’6,  vol.  i.  Introduction,  p.  xxxii. 
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He  was  an  Italian,  and  his  work,  De  Relationibus  Medicorum,  was 
published  in  1598,  at  Palermo.*  Paulus  Zacchias  soon  followed  him, 
in  his  great  work,  entitled,  Questiones  Medico-Legales,  which  ap- 
peared at  Rome  between  1621  and  1635. t This  distinguished  man 
rose  to  great  eminence  in  his  profession,  and  was  physician  to  Pope 
Innocent  X.  He  died  in  1659,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  His 
treatise  on  legal  medicine,  although  partaking  of  the  superstition  of 
the  age  in  which  he  lived,  is  still  a most  valuable  record  of  facts,  and 
a permanent  monument  of  the  talents  of  the  author.  The  following 

is  a general  outline  of  the  contents  of  the  first  volume First 

Book.  Age:  Legitimacy:  Pregnancy:  Superfoetation  and  Moles: 
Death  during  Delivery  : Resemblance  of  children  to  their  parents. 
Second  book.  Dementia:  Poisoning.  Third  book.  Impotence:  Feigned 
diseases:  The  plague  and  contagion.  Fourth  book.  Miracles : Rape. 
Fifth  book.  Fasting  : Wounds  : Mutilation  : Salubrity  of  the  air,  &c. 
The  second  volume  is  principally  filled  with  a discussion  of  casuistical 
questions. 

In  later  times,  no  very  distinguished  authors  have  appeared  in  this 
country,  although  its  physicians  have  not  been  deficient  in  the  investi- 
gation of  particular  subjects.  Tortosa  is  spoken  of  by  Dr.  Paris,  as 
the  best  Italian  systematic  writer  of  the  present  century. 

In  Germany,  Bohn  was  among  the  earliest  writers,  but  his  treatise 
is  confined  to  a consideration  of  wounds.  The  Pandects  of  Valentini, 
which  appeared  in  1702,  and  which  were  shortly  followed  by  his 
Novellas,  form  a very  complete  and  extensive  retrospect  of  the 
opinions  and  decisions  of  preceding  writers  on  legal  medicine.  They 
consist,  indeed,  of  medico-legal  cases,  and  the  consultations  of  dis- 
tinguished physicians,  and  of  medical  and  legal  faculties  on  them. 
Alberti,  Zittman,  Tejchmeyer,  Fazelius,  Goelicke,  Hebenstreit,  Plenck, 
Daniel,  Sikora,  Ludwig,  and  Metzger,  are  also  German  authors  of 
eminence  in  this  branch  of  learning.  But  one  of  the  most  valuable 
and  comprehensive  collections  that  has  ever  appeared,  is  that  edited 
by  Schlegel.  It  consists  of  upwards  of  forty  dissertations  on  various 
parts  of  medical  jurisprudence,  written  by  his  countrymen  at  different 
periods  during  the  eighteenth  century,  and  is  alike  honourable  to 
the  national  character  and  the  individuals  whose  investigations 
appear  in  it. 

In  our  own  days,  the  indefatigable  industry  and  great  learning  of 
the  Germans  have  furnished  important  contributions  to  the  science. 
From  a host  of  names,  I will  only  select  those  of  Henke,  Bernt, 
Gmelin,  Emmert,  Jaeger,  Kopp,  Flecker,  Floffbauer,  Reiner,  and 
Wagner. 

Fodere,  in  his  sketch  of  the  history  of  the  science  in  France,  con- 
sidered Ambrose  Par6  as  the  earliest  writer  on  it  in  that  country. 

*1  * considers  Condroivclnis  as  an  earlier  writer  on  Leval  Medicine 

tiian  tidelis.  He  published  in  1597,  at  Frankfort,  liis  tract  Methodt.s  Testificandi. 
According  to  Dr.  Cummin,  Fidelia  published  in  1902 — London  llledical  Gazette, 

t Life  of  Zacchias,  prefixed  to  his  Questiones  Medico-IiPgales. 
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His  chapter  on  Reports,  and  his  observations  on  feigned  diseases,  indi- 
cate the  talents  for  which  he  is  still  famous  at  the  present  day ; and  in 
such  estimation  were  his  works  held  in  his  native  country,  that  tor 
more  than  a century  they  formed  the  sole  guide  of  the  trench  sur- 
eeon.  To  him  succeeded  Gendri,  in  1650;  Blegni  in  1684,  and 
Deveaux  in  1693  and  1701.  Their  works  were  particularly  intended 
for  the  benefit  of  surgeons,  from  whom,  as  I have  already  stated,  the 

examiners  in  medico-legal  cases  were  selected.  • r 

Louis  is,  however,  considered,  and  with  great  justice,  ^ the  in  i- 
vidual  who  first  promulgated  a just  idea  of  the  science  to  ooiintry- 
men  He  investigated  several  important  points  with  great  ability, 
such  as  the  certainty  of  the  signs  of  death,  protracted 
ing,  and  the  proofs  that  distinguish  hanging  through  suicide 
hanging  as  an  Lt  of  murder.  His  consultations  also  in  various  c^es, 
Ld^which  are  preserved  in  the  Causes  C^lebres,  abound  in  varmus 
and  instructive  iLning.  Some  of  his  opinions  gave  rise  o animated 
discussions,  and  thus  excited  public  attention  to  these  subjects  gene- 
illy.  Winslow,  Lorry,  Lafosse,  and  Chaussier,  also  deserve  iiotice 
amrag  the  French  writers;  while  towards  the  conclusion  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  Professor  Mahon,  with 

in  the  Encyclopedie  Methodique,  copious  dissertations  on  Medical 

published  the  Best  edition  of  his  w-h  ™ three 

oetavo  vlml  unde?  the  title  of  Les  Lois  P- 

Phvsioues  • ou,  Traitg  de  Medecine  Legale  et  d Hygiene  pubdque. 

This  learnk  physician  was  a resident  %07  tlJ  system  of 

several  other  treatises  of  deserved  reputation.  f f Medicine 

Mahon,  late  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine  and  the  His  o j p ^ , . 
in  the  school  of  Medicine  at  Paris,  appeared,  no  to,  by 

and  about  the  same  time.  Belloc,  ^ ^ , fn  *808 

the  other  on  death  hj  drowning.  In  , , Medicine. 

lation,  also  from  the  German,  of  Metzger’s  Pr^^^ 

This  work  is  peculiarly  valuable  for  the  ‘ j„„^acqEai^ted  with 

notes,  and  the  opportunity  thus  a or  e , gither  Inaccessible  or  in 
the  sentiments  of  authors  whose  writings  are  ei 

some  degree  antiquated.  ^ 

After  bestowing  great  labom  durin^  sever  j ^ 

of  his  treatise  was  J IpaaUnedieine,  and  two  on  medical 

tended  to  six  time  of  its  publication,  the  most 

po  ice,  and  was  ^ in  the  French  language.t 

valuable  systematic  woik  on  tne  ..cu  i e 

• Fmlci-6,  vol.  i.  Intioiliicnon,  p.  xxxyii.  &«’.  „,cscnt  v«:u' 

t Professor  Fo.lere  aied  at  Siraslnirg  m !•  vbrua.  y of  Hit  picsti  . 

the  sevunty-secoml  year  ol  Ids  age. 
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After  a few  years  there  appeared  in  Paris  one  of  the  most  original 
publications  that  the  present  age  has  yet  afforded.  I refer  to  the 
system  of  Toxicology  by  Orfila,  a Spaniard  by  birth,  but  naturalised 
and  permanently  resident  in  France.  This  is  copious,  beyond  all 
fonner  treatises,  in  original  experiments,  and  it  has  done  much  to 
increase  our  knowledge  of  the  action  and  the  tests  of  individual 
poisons.  The  career  of  Orfila,  so  splendidly  commenced,  has  been 
successfully  and  ardently  pursued ; and  his  lectures  on  Legal  Medi- 
cine, his  work  on  Juridical  Disinterments,  and  his  numerous  essays 
on  detached  subjects,  have  all  served  to  improve  and  advance  his 
favourite  science. 

In  1821,  Professor  Capuron  published  on  legal  medicine,  so  far  as 
it  relates  to  midwifery.  Briand,  Biessy,  Esquirol,  Georget,  Falret, 
Marc,  and  many  others,  have  either  written  regular  treatises,  or  pub- 
lished on  some  one  or  other  of  the  subjects  included  in  the  range  of 
legal  medicine.  The  most  valuable  French  work,  however,  of  the 
present  day,  is  the  Annales  d’Hygiene  et  de  Medecine  Legale.”  This 
is  issued  quarterly,  and  is  conducted  by  some  of  the  ablest  medical 
men  in  the  kingdom.  In  1836,  Dr.  Devergie  published  an  elabo- 
rate and  able  treatise  on  Legal  Medicine.  It  is  peculiarly  interesting 
on  the  subject  of  persons  found  dead. 

The  first  work  professing  to  treat  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  that 
appeared  in  England,  was  the  production  of  Dr.  Farr.  This  was  in 
1788,  and  in  his  preface  he  mentions  that  it  is  derived  from  Fazelius’s 
Elements  of  Forensic  Medicine.  It  is  brief  and  imperfect,  extending 
only  to  one  hundred  and  forty  duodecimo  pages.  It  arrived  at  a 
second  edition  in  1814.  The  Medical  Ethics  of  Percival  contain 
some  useful  facts,  and  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  his  essay  “ On  the 
Uncertainty  of  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  Case  of  Bastard  Children,” 
examined  a most  important  and  leading  subject  in  medical  jurispru- 
dence. In  1815,  Dr.  Bartley,  of  Bristol,  published  a few  essays  on 
some  points  connected  with  Midwifery. 

Dr.  Male,  of  Birmingham,  in  1816,  presented  the  first  English 
original  work  of  any  magnitude  or  value,  on  medical  jurisprudence. 
A second  edition  appeared  in  1818.  In  1821,  Dr.  John  Gordon 
Smith  published  his  excellent  treatise,  entitled  The  Principles  of 
Forensic  Medicine,  systematically  arranged  and  applied  to  British 
practice.  This  work  has  passed  through  several  editions.  Dr.  Smith 
also  published  separate  treatises  on  Medical  Evidence,  and  on  the 
examination  of  witnesses,  and  was  much  engaged  as  a lecturer  on  the 
science.* 

In  1823,  an  elaborate  and  able  work  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
in  three  octavo  volumes,  was  offered  to  the  British  public  by  the 


^ died  not  long  sinre.  “ To  liim,”  T may  say,  in  tlie  language  of 

1 r.  Conolly,  tlie  science  of  liledical  Jiirisprndence  will  always  remain  indelited  ; 
and  It  ought  never  to  he  forgotten,  that  he  was  one  of  the  (irst  to  shew,  and  zealously 
tn  advocate,  what  all  now  acknowledge,  its  nsefuliiess  and  dignity.” — Transactions 
l^rovincial  JMedicaland  Surgical  Association,  vol.  iii.  p.  -10. 
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eminent  Dr.  Paris  and  Mr.  Fonblanque,  a barrister.  Since  that  time, 
the  Manual  of  Dr.  Ryan,  the  valuable  and  copious  Treatise  ot  i^ro- 
fessor  Christison  on  Poisons,  undoubtedly  the  best  in 
the  contributions  of  the  writers  in  the  Cyclopedia  . 

cine,  are  among  the  most  important  additions  to  our  knowledge  of  t 
rbject.  I mit  now  (1838)  subjoin  to  these  the  treatises  of  Dr. 
Montgomery,  Mr.  Taylor,  and  Mr.  Watson  and  the  lectures  of  Dr». 
Cummin,  A.  T.  Thomson,  and  Southwood  Smith.  ,, 

I must  not,  however,  omit  to  mention  the 
original  communications  on  the  science,  contairmdm  the  British  medi- 
cal^periodicals,  and  particularly  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Sur^ica 
Journal.  Here  th^  productions  of  Drs.  Andrew  Duncan^  ju^^ 
Christison  are  to  be  found,  illustrating  every  subject  on  which  they 

Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  teas  the  fir^  prof essor  of 
vrudence  in  any  British  University.  His  venerab  e father  had  lor 
fome  years  previous  urged  its  importance  on  the  public,  and  even  e- 
I betoe,  a course  of  private  lectures.,  but  tt  was  not  until 

1806  that  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.  received  his  appointment.t  i-  „ i „ 

On  the  removal  of  Dr.  Duncan  to  the  chair  of  Materia  ^edica,  he 
was  succeeded  by  Dr.  Christison,  who  again,  on  the  death  of  the 
former,  succeeded  his  teacher  and  friend.  Dr.  Traill  is  the  presen 
professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  at  Edinburgh. 

Among  the  earlier  lecturers  on  this  science  in  Great  Britain  may  be 
named  Dr.  George  Pearson,  W.  T.  Brande,  Esq.,  Dr.  Harnson,  Dr. 
Elliotson,  Dr.  Gordon  Smith,  and  Dr.  Ryan.  By  a regulation  of  the 
Society  of  Apothecaries,  adopted  a few  years  since,  an  .^“®ndan^o^ 
course  of  lectures  on  Forensic  Medicine  was  made  a requisite  , 
ation,  and  the  result  has  been  a large  increase  in  the  number  - 

I have  prepared,  from  various  sources,  a list  of  these  during 


• A sketch  of  the  subjects  iiichuled  in  the  sciences  of  uMedical  and 

Medical  P.S,  may  be  f^n.nd  in  an  Analysis  of  Dc.  D''"-''’ 
presented  to  tbe  patrons  of  the  University  at  Edinburgh,  in  1798—Coxe  s 

d"’ otd'm.ll'miullt  to  his  second  edition  (p 

on  tlie  eomrary,  me.it.o.is  180.1,  hb  the  |>eu..8.  ’xj  ' extract  from  a ce.i- 
Fox  uiiuistry  of  that  day  were  so  niuth  reviled.  t a HmiconF  Pom- 

deuce.  He  acknowledged  that  be  was  ignorant  of  ibe  ^ Qu  the 

could  not  comprehend  what  was  meant  by  tlie  scieme  he  p ■■  • 

^e  day  Mr.  Canning  said,  “Ho  could  alone  account  for  \XoCw 

by  supposing  that,  after  some  long  debate,  in  tbe  swell  of  insolen  , „,ill 

liL  Ihr  they  they  bad  said,  ‘ we  will  shew  them  wlmt  we  can  do  - we  ^ 

create  a professor  of  Medical  Juri.spnidence.”’~Stockdale  s New  .Iniii  g-  . 

1807,  pp.  206,  210. 
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sessions  of  1833-34  and  1834-35,  which  will  be  found  in  the  sub- 
joined note.* 

This  brief  outline  may  suffice  to  give  some  idea  of  the  ardour  with 
which  medical  jurisprudence  is  investigated  in  Europe.  Undoubtedly 
it  has  made  the  most  rapid  progress  during  the  last  twenty  years,  but 
its  benefits  to  the  community  and  to  the  profession  are  but  just  deve- 
loping.t 

In  turning  to  my  native  country,  I must  premise,  that  as  our  litera- 
ture has  been  in  a great  degree  derived  from  that  of  Great  Britain,  so 
the  objects  of  study  will  frequently  be  those  which  are  there  the  most 
popular.  Hence,  probably,  the  reason  why  medical  jurisprudence  at- 
tracted but  little  attention  until  of  late  years.  In  1810,  the  venerable 


Dr.  G.  Burrows. 


Dr.  H.  Davies. 


and  Mr.  R. 


• Session  1833-34.  Session  1834-35. 

University  of  Edinburgh Dr.  Traili Dr.  Trnili. 

London  University  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson. 

King’s  College,  London  Dr.  T.  Watson  Dr.  T.  Watson. 

Guy’s  Hospital  Mr.  A.  Taylor Mr.  A.  Taylor. 

SL  Bartholomew’s  Hospital  Dr.  Roupell  and  Dr.  Geo.  - - - 

Bui  rows. 

St.  George’s  Hospital  Dr.  Seymour  and  Mr.  C. 

Hawkins. 

St.  Thomas’s  Hospital Dr.  Lister  and  Mr.  R.  PhIU 

lips. 

London  Hospital  • Dr.  Cobb,  Dr.  F.  H.  Rams- 

^ , botham,  and  Mr.  Pereira. 

vVestramster  Hospital 

Theatre  of  Anatomy,  Webb  Street,  Maze/  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  and 

■ ( Mr.  Cooper. 

Theatreof  Anatomy,  Little  Windmill  Street  Dr.  Sigmond,  Dr.  Jewell, 

^ and  Mr.  Everett. 

Central  School  of  Medicine,  St.  George  and 

St.  James’s  Dispensary Dr.  Wyatt  Crane. 

Western  Dispensary Dr.  Clendenning. 

Medical  School,  Aldersgate  Street  Dr.  W.  Cummin  Dr  w CntriTY,!,. 

Westminster  School  of  Medicine Dr.  Ryan  and  Mr.  Crump. 

Mfi.  Barnes  and  Mr. /Mr.  Hemming  and  Mr. 


Dr.  Lister 
Phillips. 
The  same. 


Dr.  R.  H.  Graham. 
The  same. 

Dr.  Jewell  and  Mr. 
rett. 


Eve- 


Street 
Charing  Cross  Hospital 


• J Wheeler 


\ Barnes. 

Dr.  Sigmond,  Dr.  Chowne, 

Medical  School,  Westminster  Dispensary. . Dr^Rvan 

Theatre  of  Anaimnv  anH  \Tariirvino  N - ir 


Theatre  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine,  adjoin-/ 

Ing  St.  George’s  Hospital / 

School  of  Medicine,  Medical  Dispensary.  1 

13  Fore  Street,  Cripplegate / 

Practical  School  of  Medicine,  founded  by 

J.  Brookes,  Blenheim  Street 

Medical  School,  Brown  Square,  Edinburgh 
Lecturer  in  Edinburgh 


/ S.  D.  Broughton,  medical, 
\ and  J.  W.  Willcock,;ega/. 
/ Dr.  Venables  and  Dr.  Blun- 
\ dell. 


Dr.  Litchfield. 

Dr.  Fletcher Dr.  Fletcher. 

Dr.T.Beauy. 


Dublin  School  of  Anatomy,  Surgery,  and 

Medicine,  Digges  Street Dr. 

School  of  Medicine,  Anatomy,  and  Surgery 

Parl^  T^«iK)!v.  o Jf 


. Beatty. 


G.  C.  Watson. 


,v: P>--  Tl'omas  G.  Geoghegan. 

Disney  Thorp  

p'r": B^n  oaVie; 


Manchlt^S^’hJ^fl®:!^^^^^^^  • ' ' PZ’  Thorp  ® .!??":  Dr.  Disney  Thorp. 

Mr.  Ollier. 

Dr.  Birt  Davies. 


Manchester  School  of  Medicine  Mi^ 

School  of  Medicine Dr  I 

Shefflefd  Medical  School Mr.  Palfreyman  and  Mr. 

Bristol  Medirai  -Thomas The  same. 

cat  School  Dr.  J.  A.SymondsandMr.  Dr.  Symonds. 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne Dr^G^lom'’’ 

Andersonlan  University,  Glasgow  Mr  Watt 

Sh‘^mf.l?1°°'!  Glasgow 

Shellield  School  of  Anatomy  and  Medicine 

Liverpool  Royal  Institution  

Nottingham 


George  Fife. 

Watt 

Dr.  Pagan. 


Mr.  Watt. 

Dr.  Thompson  and 
Law. 

F.  R.  Philip,  M.B. 

Dr.  Malins. 

C.  Attenburrow. 


Mr. 

and 


menUoncdfn“t“e  uS,' n'.  s!vX^^^  of  1831-32,  and  1832-33,  are 

PP.  lih*-*  on  the  science  may  be  found  in  the  notes  to  Metzger, 

forensis.  Berlin,  '^ildberg’s  Bibliotheca  Medicinal 
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and  distinguished  Dr.  Rush  delivered  an  introductory  lecture  in  the- 
University  of  Pennsylvania  (and  which  was  published  in  1811  > m 
which  he  dwelt  in  an  eloquent  and  impressive  manner  on  the  import- 
ance  of  the  study.  In  the  conclusion,  he  thus  forcibly  establishes  the 
utility  of  the  science.  “ To  animate  you  to  apply  to  the  stuclj'  ot  a 
the  subjects  enumerated  in  the  introduction  to  our  lecture,  I ^ S JJ 
to  recollect  the  extent  of  the  services  you  will  thereby  enab  ed  to 
render  to  individuals  and  the  public:  fraud  violence  may  b^ 
tected  and  punished  ; unmerited  infamy  and  death  may  be  prevented , 
the  widow  Ld  the  orphan  may  be  saved  from  rum;  virgin 
innocence  may  be  vindicated  ; conjugal  harmony  and  happmess  rnay 
be  restored  ; uniust  and  oppressive  demands  upon  the  seryces  of  jou 
fellow-citizens  may  be  obviated  ; and  the  sources  of  pub  le  miserj  in 
cplmic  diseases  may  be  removed,  by  your  testimony  in  courts  of 

^“‘i“’r819,  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper,  formerly  a judge  in 
and  lately  President  of  the  College  of  8°“* 

one  volume  several  English  tracts  on  medical  ' f,; 

Farr  Dease,  Male,  together  with  Haslam  on  Insaiiitj . fo  these 
SdedcopTous  notd  aid  a digest  of  the  'aw  relative  to  tand^ 
Nuisance.  This  compilation  has  proved  a very  useful  introductio 
tlm  sSy  of  the  scieiL.  If  to  these  be  added  tl- PubUcat.on  o he 
different  editions  of  the  present  work,  the  reprints  of  ^ ^ ^ ^ 

the  former  with  notes  by  Dr.  Griffiths,  Professor  Ducatel  s INto^ 

Toxicology,  and  the  manual  of  Dr.  Williams,  I shall  lav 
principal^American  publications  on  the  science.  Several  valuable 
FnaugLl  dissertations,  with  numerous  cases  and 
iourLls,  must,  however,  be  also  mentioned,  in  order  to  complete 
enumeration  of  what  has  been  done  in  the  United  States.  , 

The  individual  who  first  delivered  a course  of 
Jurisprudence  in  this  country  was  the  late  James  • and  thus 

of  nFw  York.  Having  been  a pupil  of  this 
derived  my  first  impulse  to  the  study,  I may  be  indulged  m adding 

wai'a-nalive  of  the  city  of  New  Yo*  ai.d 
there  the  elements  of  a classical  education  He  g'-^duated  at  ^ 
College  in  1793.  Having  selected  Medicine  P*.«f^;X’and 

became  a pupil  of  the  late  Dr.  Samuel  ar  a . ‘ 

diligently  attended  to  all  the  branches  of  medicine  then  g 
Yofk.  He  subsequently  repaired  to  Edinburgh  bccaiiie  a student  m 
the  University,  and  in  1799  received  from  it  the  degree  of  My. 

Shortly  after  his  return  to  his  native  country,  he 
fessor  of  Chemistry  in  Columbia  College,  and  for  severa  j s 
lectures  on  that  science.  In  1804,  he  voluntarily  to 

course  on  legal  medicine.  The  popularity  of  this  secured  its  repeti 
tion  durinc  each  succeeding  session  until  his  resignation. 

In  isfs,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Medical 
in  the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  New ork,  but 


• Rush's  Intniductory  Lectures,  p.  392. 
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health  shortly  thereafter  became  impaii’ed,  and  he  died  at  the  island  of 
St.  Croix  (whither  he  had  gone  under  the  hope  of  improvement),  on 
the  29th  of  June,  1817. 

Besides  his  inaugural  dissertation,  “ De  Absorbentium  Systemate,” 
Dr.  Stringham  was  the  author  of  several  essays  and  papers  in  the 
medical  journals  of  the  day.  He  published  in  the  New  York  Medi- 
cal Repository  an  account  of  the  efficacy  of  digitalis  purpurea  in 
allaying  excessive  action  of  the  sanguiferous  system ; a description  of 
a remarkable  species  of  intestinal  vermes ; an  account  of  the  violent 
effects  of  corrosive  sublimate ; and  a case  of  hydrocephalus ; in  the 
Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  a paper  on  the  diuretic  effects  of 
mercury  in  a case  of  syphilis;  and  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  a paper  on  the  yellow  fever  of  America. 

A syllabus  of  the  Lectures  of  Professor  Stringham  is  contained 
in  the  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register.*  The  sub- 
jects noticed  by  him  were  as  follows  : Age,  propriety  of  the  caesarean 
operation,  virginity  and  rape,  concealed  pregnancy,  pretended  preg- 
nancy, quickening,  abortion,  superfcetation,  monstrosity,  hermaphro- 
dites, impotence  and  sterility,  feigned  diseases,  concealed  diseases, 
poisons,  medico-legal  dissection,  wounds,  infanticide,  death  from  hang- 
ing and  drowning,  medical  etiquette,  effects  of  particular  manufactories 
on  health,  salubrity  of  water. 

In  1812-13,  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell  (now  of  the  Louisville  Medi- 
cal College,  Kentucky)  delivered  a course  of  lectures  on  Medical 
Jurisprudence  at  Philadelphia.  In  1815, 1 was  appointed  to  this  duty 
in  the  Western  Medical  College.  Not  long  after.  Dr.  Walter  Channing 
was  appointed  Professor  of  Midwifery  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
Harvard  University.  Dr.  Williams,  late  Professor  in  the  Berkshire 
Medical  Institution,  and  Dr.  Hale  of  Boston,  each  lectured  on  the 
science  in  the  winter  of  1823.  Since  that  period,  all  our  medical 
schools  have  more  or  less  made  it  a subject  of  instruction. 

It  only  remains  to  offer  some  observations  on  the  arrangement 
that  has  been  adopted  in  the  present  work. 

Some  writers  endeavour  to  divide  the  subjects,  according  to  the 
courts  before  which  they  may  arise,  and  thus  devote  separate  chapters 
to  civil  and  criminal  cases.  It  will,  however,  be  readily  perceived 
that  this  must  render  the  study  confused.  Pregnancy,  for  example 
niay  be  a subject  of  inquiry  on  a plea  for  a delay  of  execution,  or  on 
the  application  of  an  heir  for  his  property.  In  both  instances  its  signs 
require  examination.  So  also  with  insanity  and  several  other  topics. 
It  will  hence  only  lead  to  repetition  to  adopt  this  division.  Foderg 

difficulty  by  including  these  subjects  under  the 
title  of  MMecine  Ugale  Mixte,  applicable  both  to  civil  and  cri- 

evidently  an  evasion.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith 

eStfon  t^ee  parts.  1.  Questions  that  regard  the 

wtinction  of  human  life.  2.  Questions  arising  from  injuries  done  to 

t ons  W D to  the  extinction  of  life;  and  3.  Disqualifica- 

tions tor  the  discharge  of  social  or  civil  functions. 


* Vol.  iv.  p.  C14. 
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I must  confess  that  I have  found  a difficulty  to  attend  all  these 
attempts  at  arrangement,  which  is  probably  insurmounrtle. 

their  application  to  practice.*  apprehend,  not  a matter  of 

:rdifc:r«r“sonm^ 

to  the  present  state  of  medical  knowled^^^^  IrShed  in  their 
essays  ot  this  description  ( -Y  „ r,  areat  degree,  useful 

subjects  and  in  their  applma  enables  them,  in  their 

both  to  the  ^ information  that  is  immediately 

respective  capacities,  to  Upfore  them.  That  my  former 

applicable  to  a P-f^ular  instanc  b approbation  of  the 

lXe“Srin  bolV“  best  reward  for  the  labour 

bestowed  on  it. 

. I .00,.  .t  the  la..,.  rmposed.  r»de^r 

select  such  as  appear  most  ,vhich  respect  the  human  body 

son’s  division  is  into  three  parts.  1;  under  disease.  3.  Those 

in  health.  2.  Tliose  which  respec  violence  calculated  to 

which  respect  it  when  depiived  ot  , ’^.r  • originah  but  subsequently  found  in 

destroy  its  life.  Dr.  Elhotson  ‘ Si, logical  (Introductory  Lee- 

Valentini  a similar  division  division  is  as  follows:  1.  Sub- 

ture,  p.  5).  Dr.  Thomson  s and  Pro  essoi  ^nu'^SeT  with  the  constitution  of 
jects  connected  with  social  lelations  p.  , . insurance,  and  insanity.  3. 

society;  and  under  this  are  University  Calendar, 

Subjects  connected  with  peisonal  safety  , ,,  suhiect  into  two  parts.  1. 

18si  p.  176.  Lastly,  „r‘' iS^  of  individuals,  whether  arising  from 

All  questions  relating  to  the  ^ J 2.  All  questions  relating  to  the 

■ :s?.;.ditr;riui£^^  :iS».««e  .u.  ..... 

Introductory  Lecture,  p.  13. 


o...l.gu.  ot  book,  oo,„..l..d  . ill  be  tound  ..  ffio  bud  ot  ,b. 

volume. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FEIGNED  DISEASES. 

Otijects  for  which,  diseases  are  feigned.  Diseases  most  readily  feigned.  General 
rules  for  their  detection.  Various  divisions  that  have  been  proposed.  Diseases 
that  have  been  feigned:  Fevers  — diseases  of  the  heart,  including  alterations  of 

the  pulse — consumption  — hepatitis  — rheumatism  — lumbago sciatica pain 

in  the  hip  and  knee  — tic  douloureux  — haemoptysis haematemesis  — bloody 

uiine — haemorrhoids  — menstruation — jaundice — paleness  of  the  skin— cachexia 

— diairhcea  dysentery involuntary  stools  — vomiting — apoplexy vertigo—. 

paralysis  — epilepsy  — convulsions  — chorea  — catalepsy  — syncope hysteria- 

somnolency — hydrophobia  tetanus  — nostalgia — scrofula scurvy cutaneous 

affections  — incontinence  of  urine — gonorrhoea  — stricture excretion  of  calculi 

— near-sightedness — ophthalmia — amaurosis — night-blindness deafness deaf 

and  dumi) — stuttering  and  stammering — tumours — hydrocephalus emphysema 

dropsy  tympanitis  — physconia  — prolapsus  of  rectum  and  uterus polypus 

of  the  nose  — hydatids — Barbadoes  leg — hydrocele — hernia  — contractions  and 

deformity— lameness— distortions  — ulcers— cancers— petechiae-ozKua-fistula 

in  ano— wounds,  fictitious  and  factitious — fractures— maiming.  Of  impostors 

feigned  abstinence. 


Diseases  are  generally  feigned  from  one  of  three  causes  — fear, 
shame,  or  the  hope  of  gain.  Thus  the  individual  ordered  on  service,  will 
pretend  being  afflicted  with  various  maladies,  to  escape  the  performance 
of  military  duty  ; the  mendicant,  to  avoid  labour,  and  to  impose  on 
public  or  private  beneficence;  and  the  criminal,  to  prevent  the  in- 
fliction of  punishment.  The  spirit  of  revenge,  and  the  hope  of  receiving 
exorbitant  damages,  have  also  Induced  some  to  magnify  slight  ailments 
into  serious  and  alarming  illness. 

The  extent  and  finish  to  which  the  art  of  feigning  diseases  is 
carried,  are  various,  and  differ  in  different  countries.  Of  his  own  na- 
lon,  hodere  observed,  at  the  time  when  the  conscription  was  in  full 
orce  in  France,  ‘‘that  it  is  at  present  brought  to  such  perfection,  as 
to  render  It  as  difficult  to  detect  a feigned  disease,  as  to  cure  a real 
> bo  also  in  England,  from  the  efforts  required  to  carry  on  her 


• Fo(ler6,  vol.  ii.  p.  452. 
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wars  M'itli  Napoleon,  cases  of  feigned  diseases  greatly 
armies  and  navies.  A favourite  object  with  many  was  to^obtam  a 
discharge  from  the  service,  either  with  or  without  a pension. 

Agfinst  such  impositions,  the  police  of  every  well-regulated 
«bnnld  direct  its  energies.  A severe  injury  may  not  only  be  inflicted 

on  individuals  tlirougli  them,  but  the  public  morals  ■"'‘f’ 

Tn  almost  every  age,  impostors  have  sprung  up,  who  aflect  vaiio 
LadTes  anroperate  on  Sie  superstition  or  the  curiosity  of  the  vulgar 
a"  vTthe  h'lgher  ranks  ofsLiety,  from  motives  a, 
occasionally,  like  the  courtiers  of  Dionysius  and  Louis  X .,  g 

sanction  to  such  observed,  that  a knowledge  of  this  subject  may 

frerjL:Uy  be  necessary  both  iu  civil  and 

H.iP  administration  of  medical  police.  To  prevent  the  necessii) 

‘olCe"  ‘“S'" 

All'^maladies  are  not  equally  capable  of  being 
rnlt  to  oreteiid  those,  whose  diagnostic  symptoms  aie  certain  and 

«lShrd:td  whose’ natural  course  it  is  to,  effect  a 
I t n.iri  Ip  nlior  the  various  secretions  and  excreuous 

which  the  patient  may  give,  are  most 

of  a medical  man  is  often  called  into  exercise,  to  asceitai 

elaborate  and  learned  work,  has  given  flve  genial 
rule?  for  the  detection  of  feigned  diseases,  which  are 
as  to  have  received  the  sanction  of  most 

of  these  will  illustrate  their  universality  of  application,  a g 

”“'Y.  Thc'flrs"t  tot  the  physician  must,  in  all  suspected  cases, 

.Mr.  Lane,  in  hi.  aocoi.nt  of  the  ™ f yoS'or  ynm.g 

(in  1834)  seldom  to  be  found  iii  any  of  the  vdl^ges,  an  a ) 

p"7“  t~'h“th‘  srSiStartw.;.  (voi.;;ii.  p.  « 

, Gillen’.  Oli.er.».ioii.  “ li.m  » (fieui  rule.,  It  i< 

he  instead  of  Zaccliias,  deserves  the  honour  of  fust  fropo.  K „ 

the  oldest  treatise  extant,  expressly  devoted  to  a and  their 

The  remarks  ofGaleurehite  to  feigned  h«mopt)^  J.  f 

rsr-iie 

tfonfpart,2d^m^ti.i^M^  extensively  over  adjoining  and  even  distant  parts. 
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inquire  of  the  relatives  and  friends  of  the  suspected  individual,  what 
are  his  physical  and  moral  habits.  He  must  ascertain  the  state  of 
his  affairs,  and  inquire  what  may  possibly  be  the  motive  for  feigning 
disease — particularly  whether  he  is  not  in  immediate  danger  of  some 
punishment,  from  which  this  sickness  may  excuse  him.  It  was  on  tins 
principle,  he  observes,  that  Galen  detected  the  imposture  of  his  servant, 
who,  when  ordered  to  attend  his  master  for  a long  journey,  complained 
of  an  inflammation  of  the  knee.  He  inquired  into  the  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  the  slave,  and  ascertained  that  he  was  much  attached  to  a 
female,  whom  this  journey  would  compel  him  to  leave.  This,  com- 
bined with  the  little  alteration  that  so  painful  an  affection  as  the  one 
named  induced,  led  him  to  examine  the  part,  and  at  last  ascertain  that 
the  swelling  was  occasioned  by  the  application  of  the  thapsia,  or  bas- 
tard turbith,  and  which  being  prevented,  the  tumour  disappeared. 

2.  Compare  the  disease  under  examination,  with  the  causes  capable 
ot  producing  it;  such  as  the  age,  temperament,  and  mode  of  life  of 
til e patient.  Thus  artifice  might  be  suspected,  if  a person  in  high 
hea  th,  and  correct  in  his  diet,  should  suddenly  fall  into  dropsy  or 
cachexia;  and  again,  if  insanity  should  suddenly  supervene,  without 
any  of  its  premonitory  symptoms.  It  is  contrary  to  experience  to  find 
such  diseases  occur  without  some  previous  indications. 

3.  The  third  rule  is  derived  from  the  aversion  of  persons  feigiiino- 
disease  to  take  proper  remedies.  This  indeed  will  occur  in  real  sick*^ 
ness;  but  it  rarely  happens  when  severe  pain  is  present.  Any  thing 
that  promises  relieT  is  generally  acceptable  in  such  cases : those,  on 
the  contrary,  who  feign,  delay  the  use  of  means.  Galen  (says  Mahon*) 
thus  uscmained  deceit  in  another  case.  An  individual  complained 
ot  a violent  coho,  on  being  summoned  to  attend  an  assembly  of  the 

Eu;h  ™ly  a few  fomentations, 

although  this  same  person  had  not  long  before  been  cured  of  the  same 

complaint  by  the  use  o! pUonitim.  Of  this,  however,  he  never  spake 
nor  indeed  seemed  the  least  anxious  for  medical  aid.  ’ 

1 ' attention  should  be  paid  to  the  symptoms  nresent 

and  whether  they  necessarily  belong  to  the  disease.  ^ An  expert  phy- 

to"a  sta"JeLir  ^"to  contradiction,  and  lead  him 

To  effeetThTs  T ‘ e with  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

™ecuh  s.  It  IS  necessary  to  visit  him  frequently  and  unexpectedly 

^‘^^'I’ection  is  to  follow  the  course  of  the  complaint  and 
n 0 thej^cuinstances  which  successively  occur.  Thus  the  in 
flainniation  of  the  knee  above  noticed  should  liave  produced  fever' 

may^be*^fcii^iTd^ff^  separately  the  various  diseases  that 

mernioned  I ^ of  simulation 

he  u dersta'L  a ' ’r  ‘his 

the  sym'rnoms  are  JnTp/" 

than  ^reaUy  exists  Thfs  a»d  greater  sickness  is  protended 

aiiy  exists.  I his  may  be  more  difficult  of  detection  in  some 


Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  3:12. 


t ZacohiaR,  tom.  i.  p.  289. 
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respects;  and  it  requires  like  of  « 

the  physician,  and  that  speaWng,  it  will  be  his  duty  to  i 

disease,  to  guide  aright.  J incredulitY  and  too  great  i 

steer  a middle  course  between^  Tre  no?  Hable  ! 

confidence,  and,  where  the  in  _ „p,pnf  l can,  however,  imagine 
to  be  affected,  to  lean  towar  s ? magnified  in  order 

that  cases  have  occurred  in  w ii  . the  conduct  of  the 

to  increase  damages,  or  ^ ^ he  should  carefully  apply 

medical  examiner  must  be  cautious,  aim 

the  rules  already  laid  down.*  have  been  suggested.  Thus 

Several  divisions  of  fogned  ^ and  pro- 

Marc  proposes  to  arrange  them  u T'he  authors  of 

duced  diseases;  Medicine,  say 

intentionally  increased  by  either  of  these  divisions 

It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  them  ^ diseases  that 

at  the  present  time.  I thru^ual  nosological  order,  although 

preaerve  .hie  strictly;  and  shall  then  state 

under  each  the  ofS 

Fever  may  be  induced  by  nesumed  when  a disease  is 

wine,  brandy,  J*;;.:Ktarv  requisitions,  or  the  performance 

suddenly  necessary  to  avoi  he  has  observed  a feverish 

of  work  in  prisons.  Fode  e violent  exercise,  and  then  calling 
state  of  the  system  thus  induced  b>  imitating  the  cold  fit  to 

“ rntV-'ih’-SS;.  ...  .l.e%n«,  hn.  in  the 


• “ Flagiaiilior  aiquo  i mnior  ” Juvenal,  5a<- 13. 

Non  del.et  dolm-  esse  y.n,  nee  select  properly  from  tlie 

t The  greatest  difficulty  m on  it.  The  principal 

great  mass  of  iiiforinatum  that  has  ^ a addition  to  systematic  works, 

English  authorities  to  which  I have  leteued, 

Hennen’s  Military  Surgery.  j ^ Hospital  at  Deal,  in 

..Sa,  v,.i.-.i.  f.  .7; 

hled^lafue^rrSrS’ld^^ 

i':;r ciS;!:.; 

vol  iv.  pp.  123-ldl.  - 

bv  Drs.  Scott,  Forbes,  and  MarshuU. 

Ai\il  Sir  George  llaHingKirs  Military  Surgery.  -rticle  “ Feigned  Dis- 

tection. 
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stoeating  stage,  produced  by  his  exertions.  Of  all  cases  of  feigned 
fever,  it  may  be  remarked  that  they  are  ephemeral.  A day  or  two’s 
examination  generally  developes  the  deceit,  as  a frequent  repetition  of 
the  use  of  stimulants  is  too  hazardous,  and  real  disease  might  then 
be  the  consequence.  In  doubtful  cases,  the  remarks  of  Dr.  Hennen 
should  be  remembered : “ Neither  the  quickness  of  the  pulse,  nor 
the  heat  of  the  skin,  are  infallibly  indicative  of  the  presence  of  fever ; 
and  therefore  it  is  that  the  state  of  the  tongue,  stomach,  and  stools, 
and  of  the  senses,  should  be  most  particularly  attended  to.”*  And 
even  these  require  close  examination.  In  a soldier  under  Dr.  Cheyne, 
where  great  complaint  was  made  of  pain  in  the  chest,  &c.  the  tongue 
was  of  a dry  white  appearance,  made  so  by  rubbing  it  with  whiting 
from  the  wall.  When  washed  with  tepid  water,  it  was  clean  and  moist. 
Dr.  Hutchison  saw  a French  prisoner  with  an  extremely  small  and 
rapid  pulse ; his  tongue  was  covered  with  a brown  coating,  the  eighth 
of  an  inch  thick,  and  withal  he  was  vomiting.  The  smell  alone  of  the 
ejections  proved  that  he  had  swallowed  tobacco ; and  on  removing 
the  matter  from  the  tongue,  it  was  found  to  be  common  brown  soap. 
After  this,  he  recovered  in  a few  hours.  Chalk,  pipe-clay,  brick  dust, 
flour,  have  all  been  used  for  this  purpose.  I may  also  add,  that  those 
feigning  interraittents  often  pretend  that  the  chill  comes  on  during  the 
night.  This  is  a very  uncommon  circumstance  in  ordinary  practice,  f 

Diseases  of  the  Heart The  pulse  is  sometimes  found  extremely 

weak,  and  occasionally  none  is  perceived  at  the  wrist.  Should  deceit 
be  suspected,  the  physician  may  examine  whether  ligatures  have  not 
been  applied  to  interrupt  the  pulsation,  and  he  should  also  ascertain 
Avhether  the  arteries  beat  at  the  corresponding  extremity.  I am  in- 
debted to  my  late  worthy  preceptor,  Dr.  M‘Clelland,  of  Albany,  for  a 
case  illustrating  this  point.  During  the  period  of  his  attendance  at 
the  Royal  Infirmary  in  Edinburgh,  a person  applied  for  and  obtained 
admission  on  the  score  of  ill  health,  who  had  formerly  been  a patient 
there.  The  attending  physician  examined  the  pulse  at  the  right  wrist, 
but  found  none  ; he  then  tried  the  left,  but  with  similar  success.  The 
trick  was  carried  on  for  several  days ; at  the  end  of  which  time  it  was 
discovered  that  the  patient  was  in  sound  health,  but  that  whenever  the 
pulse  was  to  be  examined,  he  pressed  his  finger  on  the  artery  under 
the  armpit,  j; 


_P-  198.  “ Scrulibing  the  skin  with  a hard  brush,  gives  a flush 

difficu  t to  distinguish  from  the  colour  caused  by  fever,  and  only  to  be  detected 
by  waiting  pat  ently  by  the  bedside  until  it  s«bsides.”_DuNi.oP 
T Marsliall,  p.  110. 

ana  tliwax,  c uld  stop  the  action  of  the  pulse  at  the  wrist;  but  in  so  doing  he 

attempt  thif  thfrbe"r"  i ««  should  a malingerer 

elbow  Tl  erP  would  easily  be  discovered  by  feeling  the  arm  above  the 

I believe  is  at  Burns,  and  which 

more  U S w here  a slin"  f G.  S.  Pattison  of  Balti- 

its  action  ’ On  f • ^ muscle  passed  across  the  humeral  artery,  and  impeded 

for  any  lenltli  of^time*'*^  ‘ •■ealtliy  in  other  respects,  she  could  never, 

n m !i  ^ ^ f'^P  “Witch  a carpet. 

le  army  hospital,  where  I have  been  accustomed  to  skulkers  of  all  kinds, 
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Ligatures  have  sometimes  been  applied,  to  produce  the  appliance 
oF  aneurism  of  the  heart  or  great  vessels.  In  two  cases  in  France, 
they  were  found  tightly  bound  round  the  neck,  and  one  indeed  was  so 
fine  that  it.was  almost  hid  by  the  folds  of  the  skin.  The  cou.Uenance 
was  terribly  swollen  and  livid;  but  on  removing  the  ligatures  from  the 
neck,  and  in  one  instance  also  from  the  top  of  each  arm,  this  purple 
and  swollen  state  of  the  face  disappeared,  and  the  irregular  action  of 

the  heart  ceased.*  , , i 

Internal  remedies  have  also  been  used  to  produce  palpitation  and 

derangement  of  the  functions  of  the  heart.  The  powder  of  yhite 
hellebore  was  thus  applied,  at  first,  by  a man  who  had  I'^ed  with  a 
veterinary  surgeon.  He  not  only  produced  the 
but  sold  his  sectet  and  his  drugs  to  others,  so  that  many  in  the  san  e 
corps  (the  marine  artillery)  were  affected  with  it,  and 
invalided,  before  the  deception  was  discovered,  t - 

has  given  us  this  account,  states  that  suspicion  was  at  length  exc  ted, 
and  the  secret  was  discovered  by  the  confession  of  the  individual. 
When  a sudden  and  decisive  result  was  sought  for,  as  much  as  a 
drachm  was  given,  and  it  caused  vomiting,  purging,  syncope,  tremors, 
and  great  nervous  irritability,  which  were  followed  by  great  and  inor- 
dinate action  of  the  heart  and  arteries  ; and  this  in  its  turn  was  succeeded 
by  <^reat  debility,  or  a disposition  to  paralysis.  In  smaller  doses,  and 
repeated,  it  cauLd  disorder  of  the  stomach,  and  violeid  and  conti- 
nued palpitations,  &c.  It  was  fortunate,  a^ccording  to  Dr-  Qu™ 
that  this  article  was  frequently  adulterated,  as  the  effects  in  several 
instances  were  nearly  fatal,  t Garlic,  tobacco,  and  other  '^tatmg 
substances  introduced  into  the  rectum,  have  been  known  to  cau.e 

violent  palpitations  and  fever.  . „ , 

Conmmptwn.— This  is  sometimes  feigned  by  men  desirous  of  ob- 
taining a discharge.  They  complain  of  pain  m the  chest,  and  coug  , 
produce  emaciation  by  abstinence  and  drinking  vinega  , 
the  expectoration,  it  may  be  of  catarrh,  with  pus  obtained  from  othei^, 
and  tinge  it  with  blood  from  the  gunis.§  It  requires,  however,  oi  l j a 
proper  acquaintance  with  the  phenomena  of  the  real  disease,  a 
sufficiently  prolonged  examination  of  the  case,  to  detect  i . 

Hepatitis  was  often  pretended  by  those  who  had  been  long 

whenever  I suspected  a man  of  deceiving  me  as  to  '''*  ^ tniuble^oT  taking  his 

or  carotid  artei^,  under  the  pretext  of  saving  him  from  the  trouble  ol  taxing 

arm  from  under  the  hed-clothes.” — Dunlop. 

* Scott.  Cyclop.  Pract.  hied.  vol.  ii.  p.  138.  o <rrpat 

+ “At  the  General  Hospital  at  Cliatham,  this  was  PJ'”,  „),ich  pro- 

extent.  The  mode  employed  was,  to  take  lifteen  grains  <>f  l'«  dailv. 

duced  great  excitement,  and  which  was  maintained  liy  ‘’“y^^grinary  sur- 

The  practice  was  introduced  hy  a man  who  had  been  sen  ant  ^ 

ireon.  One  man  took  an  over  dose,  and  died  in  consequence.  — UUN  • 

* t Hutchison,  pp.  151-lGl.  Dr.  Cheyne  expresses  Ins  conviction  1 at  many 
soldiers  have  the  power  of  quickening  tlieir  pulse  when  they  expect  ’ 

betas  found  the'heats  as  Irequent  as  1-20  or  130  !•>  « Smen 

imr  unexpectedly  in  a quarter  of  an  hour,  they  were  ledmed  to  .10  r 4U  ^ 

sometimes  produce  this  temporary  quickness,  by  knocking  their  ellauvs  g 

beam. 

§ Marshall,  p.  120. 
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East  or  West  Indies ; and  they  were  often  able  to  enumerate  most  of 
the  symptoms  correctly.  One  recruit,  however,  was  so  unfortunate  as 
to  refer  his  pain  in  the  liver  to  the  left  side,  and  was  cured  by  the 
mistura  diaholica  regularly  exhibited.*  The  case  however  requires 
close  examination,  as  to  the  pulse,  local  enlargement,  secretions  and 
excretions ; and,  above  all,  mercury  (says  Dr.  Cheyne)  should  never 
be  given  in  any  the  slightest  doubtful  case.  The  course  of  salivation 
is  what  is  most  desired  by  the  malingerer,  f 

Pain,  under  all  its  forms  of  rheumatism,  lumbago,  sciatica,  or  in 
the  hip  and  knee  joints,  &c.  is  one  of  the  most  frequently  simulated 
diseases ; and  in  proportion  to  the  facility  of  assuming  it,  must  be  the 
vigilance  of  those  whose  duty  it  is  to  detect  the  fraud.  The  inquiry 
should  be  made  in  all  suspicious  cases,  where  the  disease  is  seated  — 
what  is  probably  its  cause — the  nature  of  the  pain — its  duration  — 
its  symptoms  and  effects,  and  what  remedies  have  been  already  used  ? 

The  seat  of  pain  is  either  the  external  or  the  internal  parts.  Patients 
M’ill  not  so  readily  feign  the  former,  since  the  deceit  is  liable  to  be 
soon  detected ; and  in  addition  to  this,  it  is  generally  of  that  kind 
which  is  deemed  a slight  disease.  Pain  in  the  external  parts  is, 
moreover,  often  accompanied  with  heat,  redness,  change  of  colour,  or 
tumour.  Gout  is  sometimes  pretended,  and  above  all  rheumatism,  for 
which  the  soldier  is  always  ready  to  assign  sleeping  on  the  ground  as 
a cause.  Both  of  these  diseases  have  diagnostic  symptoms  — redness, 
&c.  in  the  one;  and  tumefaction,  or  diminution  of  size,  with  retraction 
or  loss  of  motion,  in  the  other.  But  it  is  equally  true,  that  there  are 
species  of  severe  pain  in  which  the  physician  can  find  no  external 
appearances  to  found  an  opinion  : and  of  this  description  are  scorbutic 
and  venereal  pains.  Internal  pain  is  accompanied  with  symptoms 
which  it  is  impossible  to  assume,  and  their  absence  will  of  course  lead 
to  suspicion.  Thus  pain  in  the  head  is  attended  Avith  loss  of  sleep, 
vertigo,  fever,  and  sometimes  with  delirium ; in  the  thorax,  with  cough 
and  difficult  respiration ; so  also  in  the  bowels  and  kidneys.  Each 
has  its  peculiar  symptoms ; which,  if  the  disease  be  real,  are  not  pe- 
riodical or  occasional  in  their  attack,  but  incessant,  and  their  severity 
is  generally  greater  during  the  night.  Inquiry  ought  also  to  be  made 
concerning  the  cause  of  sickness,  and  a comparison  drawn  between  it 
and  the  violence  of  the  malady.  With  respect  to  the  species  of  pain, 
we  should  examine  whether  it  be  sharp,  heavy,  or  darting,  and  then 
compare  this  Avith  the  symptoms.  It  is,  moreover,  important  to  knoAv 
the  duration  of  the  pain  complained  of ; since  it  is  very  rare  that  it 
is  prolonged  for  any  length  of  time,  without  exhibiting  manifest  and 
unequivocal  signs.  If  violent  pain  is  stated  to  be  present,  and  the 
patient  notwithstanding  enjoys  a good  appetite,  and  sleeps  Avell,  Ave 
have  reason  to  doubt  its  severity.  Much  may  also  be  learned  from 
t le  remedies  employed.  Powerful  ones  are  indicated  if  the  disease  be 
real,  and  the  patient  will  not  object  to  their  application.  It  may  also 

. . p.  114.  This  consists  of  Glntii)er’s  .sHjts,  infusion  of  tobacco,  assa- 

re  u a,  c.  given  in  small  iiuantities,  but  so  frequently  repeated  as  to  keep  the 
taste  in  tlie  mouth.  i / i i 

t Cheyne,  p.  17.'$. 
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be  proper  to  mix  a little  opium  in  the  food  of  the  patient;  and  if  sleep 
be  thus  readily  induced,  we  may  form  an  opinion  as  to  the  magnitude 

of  the  disease.  „ 

Notwithstanding  the  above  directions,  instances  have  occurred  ot 
physicians  mistaking  real  pain  for  feigned,  and  feigned  for  real, 
refused,”  says  Fodere,  “ for  fifteen  years,  a certificate  of  exemption 
to  a young  soldier,  who  complained  of  violent  pain,  sometimes  in  one 
limb,  and  sometimes  in  another,  and  occasionally  m the  thorax  or 
pericranium,  without  any  external  sign  to  indicate  its  existence,  lie 
died  at  last  in  the  hospital,  from  the  effects  of  the  malady,  which  he 
always  insisted  was  a species  of  rheumatism.  I examined  the  body 
after  death,  viewed  all  the  former  seats  of  disease,  but  discovered 
nothing  either  in  the  membranes,  muscles,  nerves,  or  viscera ; and  was 
hence  led  to  believe  that  life  was  destroyed  solely  from  the  repetition 
and  duration  of  these  pains.”*  This  case  induced  a determination 
in  our  author  to  be  more  lenient  in  future.  Its  success  will  be  seen  in 
the  following  instances.  An  artillerist  from  the  garrison  of  Fort  de 
Bouc  was  brought  to  the  hospital  at  Martigues,  with  a violent  pain  in 
the  left  leg,  and  which  was  attributed  to  sleeping  on  the  damp  ground. 
During  the  space  of  eight  months,  a variety  ot  antimomal  prepara- 
tions, together  with  mercurials  and  tonics  when  indicated,  wer^  admi- 
nistered, along  with  local  remedies,  but  without  any  relief.  The  eg, 
from  the  repeated  use  of  epispastics  and  cauteries,  became  tbm,  a 
rather  shorter  than  the  other;  while  from  the  low  diet  ordered,  there 
was  a general  paleness  and  lankness  of  the  syst  em.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, Foderg  could  not  refuse  him  a certificate  as  a >-^1  J^nvalid 
With  the  aid  of  a crutch,  he  dragged  himself  to  Marseille.,  "'be  ^ 
obtained  the  promise  of  a discharge.  He  was  ordered  o re 
fort  to  await  its  arrival ; but  on  his  way  thither  being  too  overjoyed 
he  was  met  by  his  commander,  walking  without  his  crutch.  g 

nut  in  prison,  he  avowed  the  fraud.  , 

^ Another  case  was  that  of  a deserter,  a Piedmontese,  condemned 
to  hard  labour.  He  was  conducted  from  prison  to  the  "O^'b®?- 

marching  on  two  crutches,  as  being  paralytic  in  t le  oucrp 

body  ; and  from  thence  to  the  hospital,  where  he 
months.  He  supported  during  that  time,  with  the  gr  f ’ 

the  application  of  epispastics,  moxa,  and  cupping  ; «~"bed  earnestly  f 
the  tiial  of  new  remedies,  and  excited  the  coniiiiiseration  of  all  vlio 
saw  him.  At  the  end  of  the  above  period  he  was  dismissed.  In 
- short  time  he  abandoned  the  use  of  his  crutches,  and  never  enip  oj 
them  except  when  he  expected  to  be  observed. f 


• Foderfe  vol.  ii.  P.  471.  Dr.  James  Jol.nson  relates  of  a man  who 
„f  move  Ihoulder  joint  much 

»,e  seen  exten.Hlly  for  a month  or  six  weeks,  ^ 

from  duty.  At  length  the  Shortly, 

pedia  of  Practical  [Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  JoO. 
f Fodere,  vol.  ii.  pp.  437-474. 
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It  is  evident,  from  these  cases,  that  the  difficulty  of  detection  is  often 
great.  “ The  imposition  is  more  frequently  discovered  by  the  incon- 
sistencies and  contradictions  which  a patient  makes  in  the  history  of 
his  complaint,  than  by  any  diagnostic  symptoms.”*  There  is  also 
often  a great  aversion  to  the  proper  modes  of  cure.f 

Internal  pain,  the  existence  of  which  it  is  difficult  positively  to 
deny,  may  be  discovered  to  be  feigned  by  examination  during  sleep. 
Thus,  a soldier  complained  of  severe  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and 
screamed  on  the  slightest  touch  to  that  part.  He  was  bled,  and  after- 
wards an  anodyne  exhibited.  About  midnight  he  was  visited  by  the 
medical  officer,  and  found  sound  asleep.  Pressure  w'as  made  on  the 
abdomen,  and  afterwards  considerable  kneading  before  he  awoke. I 
Lumbago,  where  the  body  has  been  bent  nearly  double,  has  been 
repeatedly  removed  in  a moment,  by  Baron  Percy,  holding  the  indi- 
vidual in  an  interesting  conversation,  whilst  an  assistant  approached 
insidiously  and  pierced  him  behind  with  a long  needle. 

Chronic  rheumatism,  according  to  Dr.  Cheyne,  is  distinguished 
by  some  disorder  of  the  digestive  organs,  impaired  appetite,  a degree 
of  pyrexia  in  the  evening,  yielding  during  the  night  to  perspiration. 
There  is  also  some  emaciation,  wasting  of  the  muscles  of  the  affected 
limbs,  and  puffiness  of  the  joint.  The  feigned,  on  the  contrary,  do 
not  lose  their  healthy  appearance — have  no  fever — do  not  become 
worse  wdth  damp  weather,  but  are  complaining  at  all  times — and  even 
allege  that  they  have  entirely  lost  the  use  of  the  part  affected,  which 
seldom  happens  in  real  rheumatism. § 

An  interesting  case  of  feigned  tic  douloureux,  or  neuralgia,  is 
mentioned  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  in  his  Lectures.  It  occurred  in  the 

• Marsliall,  p.  115. 

•f"  In  the  case  of  a deserter,  who  feigned  rlienmatisin  of  the  legs,  and  on  wliom, 
blisters,  and  moxa  produced  no  effect,  a cure  was  speedily  effected  hy  resorting  to 
the  prescription  of  Cadet  De  Vaiix,  viz.  drinking  large  quantities  of  warm  water. 
In  a few  days  he  declared  himself  well.  Fallot,  p.  37- 

Dr.  Coche  relates  the  case  of  a French  soldier  who  feigned  lumbago.  Six  moxas 
were  in  sncce.ssion  applied  during  the  ten  months  that  he  was  in  the  hospital;  and  he 
only  yielded  when  he  saw  the  physician  was  about  recommencing  the  use  of  that 
substance.  Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  iv.  p.  446.  Great  caution  is  however  necessary  in 
these  cases,  lest  we  mistake  a real  disease,  psoas  abscess  for  example,  for  a feigned  one. 
+ Marshall,  p.  118. 

§ Cheyne,  p.  I70.  A female  presented  herself,  some  years  since,  at  Mr. 
IVardrop’s  Hospital  of  Surgery  in  London.  She  complained  of  most  excruciating 
pain  at  the  inner  part  of  the  right  arm,  in  the  situation  of  the  biceps  muscle  ; and 
this  she  said  extended  in  every  direction.  The  sensibility  of  the  skin  was  such, 
that  she  could  not  bear  to  have  it  touched.  The  biceps  was  kept  in  a state  of  continual 
contraction,  from  the  arm  beitig  constantly  bent,  and  thus  gave  the  appearance  of  a 
tumour.  She  spoke  to  Mr.  Wardrop  about  amputation  at  the  shoulder  joint,  and 
professed  her  willingness  to  undergo  any  thing  in  order  to  be  rid  of  this  complaint, 
under  which  she  had  laboured  for  five  years.  It  was  ascertained  that  she  had 
already  been  in  four  hospitals  on  a similar  story.  There  was  no  fever,  and  her 

health  and  appearance  were  gttod Lancet,  vol.  xii.  p.  603. 

Another  illustration  is  given  by  Sir  Benjamin  Broilie,  in  the  case  of  a young  lady 
of  di.stinction,  who  complained  oi  pain  in  the  knee  of  an  hysterical  character,  but 
yet  with  such  swelling,  that  it  induced  him  to  suppose  that  there  must  be  some 
structural  mischief.  It  was,  however,  found  that  a ligature  had  been  tied  around 
t n*  thigh  every  night,  in  order  to  produce  the  effect. — Medico-Chirurgical  lleview, 
vol.  XXIX.  p.  215. 
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person  of  a young  girl  aged  fifteen,  who  pretended  to  suffer  great  pain 
lust  back  of  the  symphysis  of  the  lower  jaw.  It  produced  her  remova 
from  school,  the  object  she  had  in  view.  On  a subsequent  attack,  Dr. 
Thomson  resolved  to  try  the  effect  of  a strong  mental  impression  ; 
and  understanding  that  she  entertained  great  antipathy  against  a dog, 
informed  her  that  the  only  remedy  remaining  was  to  rub  the  attected 
part  over  the  back  of  that  animal.  The  consequence  was  an  imme- 
diate removal  of  the  disease,  and  its  continued  absence  for  eighteen 
months.  This  case,  according  to  Dr.  Thomson,  has  been  ^ 

in  the  medical  journals  as  an  illustration  of  the  effect  of  mental 
impressions  on  the  nervous  system.  Yet,  eight  years  afteniards, 
when  this  female  had  become  a wife  and  mother,  she  wrote  to  him, 
stating  that  the  whole  course  of  the  disease  had  been  a deception. 

It  is  easy  to  feign  hmnioptysis,  by  pretending  to  cough,  and  t 
spittiniT  out  the  blood  which  comes  from  pricking  the  gums ; or  it  may 
be  assumed  by  constantly  holding  some  armenian  bole  or  yrmihoii 
paint  under  the  tongue,  which  tinges  the  saliva  of  a ^ed  colour. 
Periodical  attacks  of  this  disease  are  most  commonly  simulated  but 
it  is  difficult  to  counterfeit  the  accompanying  marks  of  disease^ucli 
as  the  cough,  flushed  cheek,  and  even  the  florid  and  coagulated  state 
of  the  blood.  Orfila  recommends  that  they  should  be  made  to  spit 
without  coughing,  when  the  bloody  saliva  will  be  seen. 

There  are  other  persons  who  pretend  to  be  afflicted  with 
mesis,  or  vomiting  of  blood ; and  for  this  puiqiose,  drink  the  blood  of 
some  animal,  or  use  some  coloured  liquid,  and  then  throw  it  up  in  Uie 
prSence  of’spectators.  Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  mentions  of  a 
young  lady,  who,  being  unwilling  to  remain  in  a convent,  bad  son m 
blood^of  an  ox  brought  to  her,  which  she  drank,  and  then  vomited  in 

tile  presence  of  her  physician.  As  no  ’ A shn^^^^^^ 

that  she  was  really  ill,  and  she  thus  obtained  her  bberty  t A siim^ 
case  is  related  of  a female,  who  accused  a person  of  haMng  maltreated 
h"!  ae  went  to  bed/and  brought  up  la.ge 

without  any  effort.  She  could  however  sing,  cry,  and  put  herself  in 
T pSu  Wi2ut  the  dtae  reeurriug  ; and  it  ceaaed  rvheu  she  found 

that  the  deceit  would  prove  useless. j: 

Bloody  urine  has  been  frequently  feigned,  either  j f 

,0  the  exeretion,  or  by  using  substances  that  have  the  quaht^  o^f 
reddening  it,  such  as  the  prickly  pear  (Indian  fig),5 
madder,  &c.  The  Spaniards,  on  their  discovery  e„„p„ee. 

largely  of  the  Indian  fig,  and  were  much  alarmed 
It  only  requires  cautious  examination  to  detect  deceit, 
should  be  made  to  urinate  in  the  presence  of  the  physician,  and  l e 
vessel  used  should  be  carefully  examined  both  before  and 
process.  The  blood  in  real  cases,  when  subjected  to  heat,  farms 

• London  Medical  and  Surgical  .Totirnal,  vol.  vii.  p.  101. 

t “'.'..0^,00  „.„.io„.  wi.- . -n  ^ 

it  f ^ <\L  Imtclier’s  and  wli  ch  he  .uvallowed  ( l/«)-  " “ 

wlrbS  itv;:;".!  k..oV“  .......u.,,  ns. 

§ Zacchias,  lib.  iii-  tit.  2,  p.  200. 
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brown  coagulum.  The  attendant  symptoms,  also,  can  hardly  be 
mistaken*  High  coloured  urine  may  be  produced  by  various  stimu- 
lants, such  as  wine,  cantharides,  &c.  The  experiment,  however,  is 
often  hazardous,  and  foreign  substances  are  hence  more  frequently 
used  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  disease. f 

HcBmorrhoids  have  been  imitated,  like  other  haemorrliagic  com- 
plaints. So  also  has  menstruation,  by  staining  the  clothes  and  body 
with  borrowed  blood.  Baron  Percy  says  that  haemorrhoidal  tumours 
have  been  very  artfully  constructed,  by  means  of  small  bladders 
inflated  and  tinged  with  blood,  and  attached  to  a substance  introduced 
into  the  rectum. J 

Jaundice,  when  real,  is  known  by  the  discoloration  of  the  adnata 
and  of  the  urine.  Clay  coloured  stools  are  also  another  indication; 
yet  it  is  stated  that  individuals  in  France  have  imitated  these  to  per- 
fection, by  taking  daily  a small  quantity  of  muriatic  acid.  There  are 
several  substances,  as  curcuma  or  rhubarb,  which,  on  being  taken 
internally,  produce  a yellowness  of  the  skin  ; but  in  such  cases  it  is 
proper  to  recollect  that  real  jaundice  is  frequently  accompanied  with 
vomiting,  pain,  and  sleeplessness.  The  most  unequivocal  symptom, 
and  therefore  the  most  to  be  relied  on,  is  the  colour  of  the  adnata. 
If  yellow,  jaundice  is  present,  originating  from  disease  or  some  arti- 
ficial cause.  A French  conscript,  however,  always  put  snuff  in  his 
eyes  before  the  surgeon’s  visit,  to  prevent  their  examination.§ 

Pale?iess  of  the  Skin,  on  the  other  hand,  has  been  caused  by 
burning  sulphur,  by  the  use  of  digitalis — the  abuse  of  emetics  and 
purgatives ; but  watchfulness,  and  preventing  their  use,  check  the 
effects.  The  general  state  of  the  system  does  not  correspond  with  the 
appearance.  (I 

Cachexia  and  great  weakness  are  also  often  feigned,  by  using 
substances  to  make  the  face  appear  pale  and  livid.  In  these  instances, 
inquire  whether  there  is  a loss  of  appetite,  or  of  strength,  or  swelling 
of  the  legs.  Examine  also  the  pulse  and  the  skin,  whether  the  first 
be  strong,  and  the  latter  hot.f 

• Dr.  Watson  on  Haematnrin,  in  the  Jledico.Cliirnrgical  Review,  vol.  xxl.  p.  491. 

_ -f- A hoy  at  Bilson  (Staffordshire),  a.  d.  1C17,  accused  a woman  of  having  l)e- 
witclied  liim,  and  succeeded  so  well  in  feigning  convulsions,  &.c.  that  she  was  tried 
and  condemned  to  die.  Dr.  Morton,  the  bishop  of  the  diocese,  suspected  imposture, 
and  caused  him  to  be  confined  and  watched.  He  grew  apparently  worse,  and  the 
urine  which  he  openly  voided  was  black.  The  good  bishop  almost  despaired  of 
saving  the  life  of  the  female,  in  consequence  of  this  dangerous  situation  of  the  boy. 
A vigilant  spy,  however,  detected  him  in  dipjiing  a small  piece  of  cotton  in  an  ink 
lottle  placed  at  the  side  of  bis  bed.  This  he  put  inside  of  the  prepuce,  in  order  to 
give  the  urine  its  colour  when  he  excreted  in  public — Memoirs  of  literature,  vol.  iv. 
p.  3o7.  ’ 

+ Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  14.3. 

m,  .§  quoted  by  Scott,  &c.  “ In  jaundice,  the  urine  colours  linen  dipped  in  it. 

1 his  IS  observed  in  no  other  disease.”_Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and 
oiirgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  .340. 

II  Orfila,  Ee9ons,  vol.  i.  p.  422. 

“ curious  work  was  published  at  New  Haven  in  1817,  under  the  title  of 

i he  Alystertous  Slranyer,  or  Memoirs  of  Henry  More  Smith."  It  purports  to  be 
en  y the  Sheriff  of  King’s  county,  New  Brunswick  ; and  I have  repeatedly 
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Diarrhoea  and  Dysentery.— The  former  of  these  has  been  excited,  o 
in  naval  hospitals,  by  a mixture  of  vinegar  and  burnt  cork;  or  a ^ 
solution  of  sulphate  of  iron,  obtained  from  the  shoemakers,  to  whom 
it  is  furnished  for  blackening  leather.  Suppositories  of  soap  or  other 
irritating  substances  have  been  introduced  into  the  rectum,  to  imitate 
the  mucous  discharges  in  dysentery;  and  with  such  persons,  of  course 
it  is  not  difficult  to  procure  the  addition  of  blood.  The  stools  have 
been  broken  down  with  their  own  urine.  It  requires  watchfulness  o 
detect  these,  and  particularly  they  should  be  obliged  to  use  a night 
chair.  Many  fine  young  men  are  said  to  have  lost  their  lives  in  con- 

seouence  of  the  use  of  the  above  substances.*  ^ . . 

^ Involuntary  stooIs.-U  these  be  solid,  and  the  sphincter  contracts 
on  the  finger,  opium  and  solid  food  should  be  given,  and  a careful 
watch  preserved.  Such  individuals  are  generally  subjects  for  a court- 
martial.  On  one  of  these  (who  also  pretended  sciatica  and  loss  of  the 
use  of  his  lower  extremities),  in  the  General  Hospital  at  L'sbon,  it  vas 
determined  to  apply  the  actual  cautery.  He  was  laid  on  his  face,  and 
held  by  three  men.  When  the  surgeon  applied  the  red  hot  spatula 
to  his  hip,  he  kicked  down  one  of  the  men  who  held  him,  and  declared 

that  he  had  been  shamming.^  c ir  „ fu.,  nnn 

Fo»u7mo.-Some  persons  possess  the  power  of  expelling  the  con- 
tents of  the  stomach  by  pressure  on  the  abdomen;  others  by  svvallow mg 
air.  It  appears  that  nature  or  habit  has  given  this  to  a few  individuals. 
In  many,  however,  frequent  vomiting  is  a symptom  of  organic  dise^e. 
Dr.  Hutchison  had  a case  in  the  Baltic,  where  it  occurred  so  fre- 
quently as  to  become  alarming.  It  was  soon  observed,  however,  that 
the  vomiting  was  periodical,  occurring  when  the  physician  paid  h 
morning  or  evening  visit ; and  in  the  interval,  the  pauent  ate  his  usual 

T„wa.fce  of  foocl,%.i.hoot  any  injurious  effoct.  HyX'Sld: 
and  it  was  found  that  he  made  pressure  on  the  region  of  the  stomac 
with  his  hands,  applied  under  the  bed-clothes.  M henever  tliese  were 

secured,  the  vomiting  ceased.f;  . 

Dr.  Cheyne  remarks  that  the  vomiting  of  undigested  food 

suspicious,  and  particularly  advises  that 

to  avoid  mistakes.  The  stomach  may  be  diseased.  I he  absence  ot 

.1...  1. ...  ^...1..  of  .1..  r It  K;..gSn 

liero  of  the  story  was  a most  accomplished  villain.  p„,,„i,  omS  fever  and  gra- 

( New  Brunswick),  he  began  U)  spit  blood,  had  a violent  cough  a ^ 

diiallv  wasted  away,  so  that  those  who  visited  him  supposed  that 
p ilyapproaching.  This  continued  for  a fortnight,  and  Ins  weakness  uas  o great 

Cltruad  .0  lined  ,.p  in  .„d.r  "S 

unfortunately,  however,  left  the  door  ol  the  P' "I*®" disapprared. 

Aftl^mairy  ad^n[urei‘\md1fair^w^  he  was  now  a 

^“'‘•“HntchiHon,  p.  1«1.  Cheyne,  p.  1/1.  t Cheyne,  p.  147-  - 

Ilntcliisoii,  p.  108. 
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emaciation,  and  the  continuance  of  a good  appetite,  are,  however, 
circumstances  indicating  a healthy  state  of  that  organ.*  To  vomiting, 
some,  according  to  Orfila,  have  added  the  complaint  of  difficult 

deglutition.  . 

Apoplexy  will  only  be  feigned  by  those  who  hope  for  immediate 
escape  from  impending  punishment.  From  the  nature  of  the  disease, 
it  cannot  be  long  dissembled.  If  it  be  necessary  to  ascertain  the  truth 
at  the  first  moment  of  the  attack,  powerful  remedies,  such  indeed  as 
are  indicated  in  the  real  disease,  should  be  employed.  Zacchias 
observes  that  feigned  apoplectics  cannot  resist  the  action  of  sternuta- 
tories. 

In  vertigo  and  headach,  the  malingerers  generally  overact.  The 
giddiness  is  too  violent,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  is  not  noticed. 
The  pulse  and  the  eye  should  be  particularly  examined.  The  former 
is  slow  and  irregular,  and  the  latter  inexpressive.! 

Paralysis,  in  many  respects,  requires  the  same  treatment  as  rheu- 
matism. It  is  frequently  feigned  to  extend  to  the  superior  or  inferior 
extremities ; in  other  instances,  a single  limb  only  is  stated  to  be 
affected  by  it.  This  last  is  a rare  occurrence  ; and  the  existence  of 
the  disease  is  to  be  doubted,  if  the  general  health  be  otherwise  good. 

CEdema  of  an  extremity,  in  these  cases,  is  sometimes  excited  by  the 
continued  use  of  ligatures.  Among  the  remedies  most  efficient,  are 
electricity,  and  the  actual  cautery.  Dr.  Blatchford  gave  a pretended 
paralytic  in  the  New  York  State  Prison,  and  whose  case  resisted  every 
description  of  medicine,  a severe  electric  shock.  He  started  up,  ran 
into  the  hall,  and  asked  for  his  dismission  from  the  hospital.  Where 
powerful  means  like  these  have  failed,  finesse  or  accident  has  suc- 
ceeded in  developing  the  fraud.  Dr.  Davies,  at  Chatham  (England), 
knocked  gently,  at  the  dusk  of  the  evening,  on  the  window  of  one  who 
could  not  move,  and  had  lain  in  bed  for  a month.  On  calling  him 
gently  by  name,  he  was  at  the  window  in  an  instant.J 

Dr.  Hutchison  gave  to  one,  who  said  he  had  a paralysis  of  the 
right  arm,  fifty  drops  of  laudanum  in  his  tea.  When  sound  asleep, 
the  doctor  went  into  his  apartment,  and  tickled  his  right  ear  with  a 
feather,  when  instantly  the  lame  hand  was  raised.  A repetition  of 
this  caused  more  active  exertion.  In  another  instance,  the  right 
hand  was  said  to  be  powerless.  The  patient  was  brought  before  a 
board  of  medical  officers,  for  the  purpose  of  being  invalided  if  found 
diseased.  It  was  winter,  and  the  surgeon  proposed  that  the  hand,  in 
its  relaxed  and  useless  state,  might  be  placed  over  the  edge  of  the 
table  round  which  they  were  sitting,  while  assistants  should  keep  the 
arm  and  shoulder  firmly  fixed.  In  this  situation,  a red  hot  poker  was 
gradually  brought  under  the  hand.  As  it  came  nearer  and  nearer,  the 
hand  gradually  rose  to  the  full  extent  of  the  powers  of  the  extensor 

’ Cheyne,  p.  167.  A remarkal)le  case  of  voluntary  vomiting  occurred  some  years 
since  iu  this  country,  in  a distinguished  public  individual.  I forbear  relating  any 
of  the  particulars,  lest  I might  unwittingly  trench  on  the  sacred  privacy  of  domestic 
affections  and  sorrows.  “ Non  sibi,  sed  patriaj  vixit.” 

t Cheyne,  p.  150. 

! Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  131. 
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muscles.  A half-witted  fellow  brought  out  another,  by  saying  that  he  .] 
had  seen  him  use  his  arms  as  well  as  any  one.*  . 

A most  obstinate  case,  liowever,  according  to  Mr.  Marshall,  was  ; 
that  of  a private,  who  for  two  years  endured  every  thing  that  medical  j 
skill  and  suspicion  could  suggest.  His  complaint  was  paralysis  ot  the  j 
lower  exti'emities.  He  was  finally  sent  home  from  the  Mediterranean, 
to  be  invalided.  While  in  the  harbour,  an  alarm  of  fire  was  given  on 
board  ship.  - All  hurried  to  the  boat  alongside,  and  on  reaching  the  J 

quay,  the  passengers  were  mustered.  It  was  found  that  the  invalid  . 

had  saved  not  only  himself,  but  his  trunk  and  clothes.f 

In  these  and  similar  cases,  it  is  remarkable  how  parts  of  the  body 
can  be  kept  for  so  long  a time  (two  or  three  years)  in  a state  ot  inac- 
tivity, with  hardly  any  diminution  of  muscular  power.  Dr.  Cheyne 
relates  some  laughable  instances  of  agility  immediately  consequent  on 
successful  deception.  When  the  malingerers  were  sure  of  their 
discharge,  they  threw  their  crutches  before  them,  and  disappeared  in  a 
moment.  I 

In  only  one  case  (says  Mr.  Marshall)  has  he  seen  palsy  of  the 
eyelid  attempted;  and  here  the  muscular  resistance  to  every  etfort  to 
raise  it,  shewed  the  deception. 

It  is  remarkable  that  a disease  so  much  dreaded  by  the  real  sufferer 
as  epilepsy,  should  be  so  often  feigned;  yet  this  is  reallj'^  the  case,  and  • | 
the  cause  probably  is,  the  affright  and  pity  that  may  be  inspired ; or  j 
else  the  short  exhibition  of  disease  that  is  necessary,  leaving  the 
patient  to  act  as  he  pleases  during  the  interval.  In  all  suspicious 
cases,  it  is  proper  to  notice  whether  the  sick  person  is  suddenly  . 
affected  — whether  the  face  is  livid,  the  pupil  fixed,  the  lips  pale,  the 
mouth  distorted  and  frothy,  and  the  pulse  altered.^  The  physician 


* Hiitcliison,  p.  1C4.  i 

+ Marshall,  p.  124.  In  another  long  protracted  case,  where  the  individual 
asserted  that  he  had  lost  the  power  of  using  his  lower  extremities,  and  every  attempt  •; 

at  detection  had  failed,  the  fraud  was  discovered  hy  rubbing  cowhage  {Dolichot  j 

pruriens)  on  the  soles  of  the  feet  at  bedtime.  He  walked  and  groaned  all  night,  and  | 

the  next  morning  reported  himself  fit  for  duty.  Page,  104. 

± I cannot  forbear  adding  the  following  American  case,  extracted  from  a New  ^ 
Jersey  newspaper.  A dexterous  deception  was  recently  practised  upon  the  court  of 
sessions  at  Hackensack.  A fellow  who  had  been  a long  while  in  prison  awaiting 
trial  on  an  indictment  for  perjury,  a few  days  prior  to  the  time  appointed,  had  a 
severe  paralytic  stroke,  which  rendered  one  side  entirely  powerless.  In  this  helpless  , 

condition,  he  was  carried  from  the  prison  into  court  on  a bed.  I he  spectacle  of  an  ^ 

infirm  fellow-being,  trembling  into  the  grave,  on  a trial  for  perjury,  had  a visible  i 

influence  upon  the  sympathies  of  court  and  jury.  The  evidence,  however,  was  so  < 

unequivocal,  that  the  jury  convicted  him.  During  the  progress  of  the  trial,  he  ^ 

«/,  fuint  tlmt  » rpi'pss  was  e-i’aiited.  to  enable  him  to  be  reconveyed  to  his  ■( 
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ought  also  to  observe  whether  sleep  follows  the  paroxysm,  and  also 
if  the  patient  complains  of  clulness  of  sensation,  vertigo,  and  great 
weakness.  All  or  most  of  these  symptoms  accompany  real  epilepsy. 
But  the  surest  sign  of  this  disease  is  a loss  of  feeling,  so  that  sternu- 
tatories, and  even  the  actual  cautery,  produce  no  effect  during  the 
paroxysm.  This  immediately  gives  us  a mode  of  detecting  artifice. 
An  artillerist  at  Martigues  had  acquired,  from  frequent  practice,  such 
skill  in  feigning  this  disease  as  almost  to  deceive  Fodere,  and  this 
indeed  would  have  been  the  case  had  he  been  also  able  to  resist  the 
application  of  fire.  This  always  recovered  him,  though  he  lay  appa.- 
rently  without  sense,  his  eyes  starting  from  their  orbits,  and  his  mouth 
foaming.  He  afterwards  confessed,  that  he  never  counterfeited  a 
paroxysm  Avithout  feeling  for  several  days  a violent  pain  in  the 
head.* 

De  Haen  was  consulted  by  a mother,  Avhose  daughter,  after  being 
cured  of  deafness,  became  epileptic.  He  directed  her  to  be  brought 
to  the  hospital  at  Vienna,  where  he  attended.  The  fit,  which  at  first 
did  not  occur  more  than  once  or  twice  a day,  now  occurred  every 
hour.  It  resembled  a real  one,  as  the  hands  were  violently  clenched, 
and  the  eyes  disordered ; but  he  suspected  deception,  for  the  following 
reasons: — She  did  not  open  her  eyes  during  the  paroxysm  with  a 
wink,  but  in  the  natural  manner ; her  pulse  was  natural ; when  the 
curtains  were  drawn,  the  pupil  of  the  eye  was  dilated,  and  when 
opened,  it  was  contracted,  and  this  last  occurred  very  violently  when 
a candle  was  presented.  Convinced  that  the  disorder  was  pretended, 
he  ordered  her  to  be  taken  out  of  bed,  and  directed  the  attendants  to 
keej)  her  in  an  erect  posture.  If  she  fell,  they  Avere  to  chastise  her 
severely.  A cure  Avas  thus  effected,  and  she  confessed  that  both  the 
deafness  and  epilepsy  were  feigned,  to  avoid  going  to  service.  In 
another  case,  a female,  aged  twenty,  confined  in  prison  for  a murder, 
had  on  her  the  marks  of  three  successive  burnings,  which  she  resisted 
without  confessing  the  deceit.  De  Flaen,  and  many  others,  saw  her 
imitate  a paroxysm  of  epilepsy  with  such  horrible  accuracy,  that  the 
feigned  Avas  supposed  to  be  real,  until  in  the  midst  of  it,  being  or- 
dered to  rise,  she  got  up  and  walked  away.  In  such  an  instance, 
our.  author  recommends  the  remedy  used  in  Paris.  A beggar  there 
o^  ten  fell  into  fits  in  the  street.  A bed  of  straAv,  through  compas- 
sion, Avas  prepared,  on  which  he  might  be  laid  to  prevent  injury  to 


hard,  and  sometimes  slow  in  the  midst  of  the  most  horrid  convulsions,  while  in  the 
dissembler,  u necessarily,  from  his  violent  efforts,  is  always  full  and  quick.  The 

diXnlty  imUated  ‘-ap'dly  and  violently  in  real  cases,  and  this  is  with  great 

eiiilenf,!’‘*i‘^*^°’  "■  !’■  ^‘'1'  a country  boy,  who  feigned 

oLervL  I \ surgeon  was  called,  who  suspected  the  deceit,  and 

I ? bystanders,  that  if  it  was  a true  fit,  as  he  thought  it  was,  the 

him«rif  <aceand  bite  the  grass;  this  he  did,  and  so  betrayed 

whi.-l,  ■!  kind,  it  is  proper  to  examine  the  mouth  for  soap, 

Dseiifln  anU**  J‘  the  cheelcM  against  the  grinder  teeth.  I once  saw  a 

officer ’’JLdIj  "*  bdinhurgh  recovered  by  the  simple  expedient  of  calling  a police 
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himself.  When  next  attacked,  he  was  laid  on  it,  and  the  four  corners 

set  on  fire.  He  sprang  up  and  fled.* 

Various  substances  have  been  successfully  applied  to  detect  the 
imposition,  as  snuff  blown  into  the  nostrils  (and  Dr.  Hutchison 
remarks  that  he  had  tried  this  on  the  real  without  any  effect)  ; ttanne 
dipped  into  hot  water,  and  applied  to  the  side ; a drop  of  alcohol 
poured  into  the  eye,  and  pouring  a small  stream  of  water  on  the  face. 
Aloes  and  salt  insinuated  into  the  mouth,  have  broken  up  a feigned 

^^^It^is  denied  that  the  peculiar  appearance  of  the  eye  is  always 
present  in  epileptics : it  has  been  said  to  contract.I  At  al  events,  it 
is  frequently  difficult  to  ascertain  its  state  correctly,  and  we  must 
attend  to  other  circumstances.  If  the  hands  of  the  real  epileptic  e 
forced  open,  they  remain  expanded ; but  the  feigned  will  immediate  y 
close  them  again.^  The  contractions  also  of  various  parts  of  the  body 
always  come  on  simultaneouslydn  the  real;  nor  is  there  any  regular 
period  in  the  return  of  the  fits.  Thus  Vaidy,  a French  surgeon, 
detected  a case  by  stating  to  the  mdividual 

always  came  on  in  the  morning.  He  swallowed  the  bait,  and  the 
attack  always  occurred  before  noon-H  It  is  also  asserted,  that  in  the 
real,  warmth  and  perspiration  are  present  during  the  fit ; while  in  the 

feigned,  they  succeed  it.f  , 

One  fact  should  be  kept  in  mind  respecting  this  disease;  the  real 
epileptic  is  desirous  of  concealing  his  situation,  and  attaches  to  it  a 
kind  of  false  shame ; while  the  feigned  talks  about  the  disease,  a 
takes  no  precaution  to  avoid  publicity.** 


• De  Haen’s  Ratio  Me.iendi,  vol.  ii.  p.  56,  &c.  Tl.c 
liA  nmiffpd  ■ IMaturam  vii'Kinem  procorum  penuna  t*>iquet,  angitq  e. 

Er*0  JL  B.ig.re  dl.cit,  quo  .og.t  par...  ..  .. 

The  following  is  a case  in,  point,  with  respect  to  IZ 

called  to  visit  a female,  who  imitated  the  fit  to  pei  feation.  I , 
picioiis  concerning  its  reality,  and  therefoie  inquiiei  w i ’ i r,.„m  ti,ence  to  the 
disease,  she  felt  pain  extending-from  her  arm  to  l.er  .^tecU^m  K 

opposite  thigh  ? She  replied  that  she  did,  an  lus  e Blatchford's 

p Wd  ) Tliere  are  also  some  instructive  cases  of  feigned  epilepsy  m liiaiuiioro 

I i»vp  .»•  'r  "TrbV'lh': 

Slated  that  a few  drops  of  croton  oil  were 

loss  of  two  teeth,  and  in  a few  minutes  the  pretended  epileptic 
and  ran  to  the  water  closet.  _ ftledico-Chiriirgical  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  263. 
t IVledico-Cliiiurgical  Review,  vol.  rv.  p.  598. 

§ Marc.  Orfila’s  Leyoiis,  vol.  i.  p.  414. 

. \ Sciences  Medicales,  art.  Epilepsia 

S"Searaime‘o/'ffi  ™‘a-tir i./all  douhtful  cai^s. 
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Convulsions,  when  feigned,  do  not  present  that  stiIFness  of  the 
muscles,  or  that  resistance  and  rapidity  of  action,  which  appear  in  the 
real.  The  treatment  must  be  similar  to  that  of  epilepsy.  “ Twenty 
years  ago,”  says  Fodere,  “ I proved,  by  the  aid  of  the  fire  and  force 
applied  to  the  antagonist  muscles,  that  a woman,  who  had  imposed  on 
a good  curate  in  the  Alps,  was  an  impostor.  She  was  supposed  to  be 
possessed — fell  down  apparently  without  sense,  and  made  frightful 
contortions.  She  could  not,  however,  withstand  the  above  tests,  and 
rose  up,  to  her  great  confusion  and  the  astonishment  of  the  specta- 
tors.”* In  feigned  cases,  the  muscles  do  not  stiflPen  and  contract  as  in 
real  ones,  hence  continued  action  of  the  antagonist  ones  will  deve- 
lope  the  fraud. 

The  following  is  a ludicrous  feigned  case  of  a minor  form  of 
convulsive  action,  confined  to  a particular  part.  A seaman  pretended 
to  have  a convulsive  motion  of  the  muscles  about  the  neck  and  upper 
part  of  the  trunk,  so  as  to  produce  an  involuntary  and  incessant 
shrugging  of  the  shoulders.  The  surgeon,  under  pretence  of  being 
very  desirous  to  ascertain  how  often  the  alternate  elevation  and  depres- 
sion of  the  scapula  occurred  in  the  day,  set  some  of  his  comrades  to 
watch  him  ; one  of  whom  made  a mark  upon  a board  with  a piece  of 
chalk,  for  every  shrug  of  the  impostor.  He  held  out  nearly  twenty- 
four  hours,  and  then  exclaiming,  “ You  have  done  me  ! ” offered  to 
return  to  duty.-|- 

Chorea  is  sometimes  attempted  by  our  mendicants.  It  would  tend 
to  discover  the  reality  of  the  disease,  if  we  applied  the  suggestion  of 
Darwin — forcing  them  to  make  perpetual  and  repeated  efforts  to  move 
the  hmb  in  the  designed  direction.  They  should  be  secretly  watched. 

Catal^sy  would  most  probably  seem  to  be  a form  of  hysteria : 
at  least  this  will  best  explain  most  of  the  cases  now  occurring.t  Its 
peculiar  characteristics  are,  that  the  patient  becomes  suddenly  motion- 
less, while  the  joints  remain  flexible,  and  yet  external  objects  make  no 
impression.  In  so  mysterious  a disease,  if  there  be  any  cause  for  sus- 
picion, the  remedies  already  indicated  should  be  applied.  Dr.  Gooch 


^ways  under  80°,  and  recedes  from  that  to  70°.  He  found  this  to  be  the  case  in 

3*8.'’”''''"'  Pl.ysi<»l 

• Foder6,  vol.  ii.  p.  468. 

. t Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  xx*  n 170  A v,  . 

s.mhar  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Elliotson.-Lancet,  N.  S.  voI.'vH;  p.^2%. 

forming  an  opinion: 
CaseshyDeikr.  ‘ ^ 

Stearn"'.  Pl^ilosophical  Register,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  Case  by  Dr. 

art.  Catalepsy,  by  Dr.  Joy. 

Medico  rh' Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  400. 
Medico-Chiiurgical  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  201.  ^ 

E^nhJItKh'Roykrinfi^^^^  ®“»can,  junior,  in  the 

Medicine,  art.  Catalepsy. 
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quotes  the  following  feigned  case  from  Mr.  Abernethy  s Hunterian 

Oration : — .v,.  , • t ..  i 

“ A patient  in  the  hospital  feigned  to  be  afflicted  with  catalepsy  ; 

in  which  disorder  it  is  said  a person  loses  all  consciousness  and  voli- 
tion, yet  remains  in  the  very  attitude  in  which  they  were  suddenly 
seized  with  this  temporary  suspension  of  the  intellectual  faculties. 
Mr.  John  Hunter  began  to  comment  before  the  surrounding  students 
on  the  strangeness  of  the  latter  circumstance ; and  as  the  man  stood 
Avith  his  hand  a little  elevated  and  extended,  he  said,  ‘ You  see,  gen- 
tlemen, that  the  hand  is  supported  merely  in  consequence  the 
muscles  persevering  in  that  action  to  which  volition  had  excited  them 
prior  to  the  cataleptic  seizure.  I wonder,’  continued  he,  what  addi- 
tional weight  they  would  support ; ’ and  so  saying,  he  slipped  the 
noose  of  a cord  round  the  wrist,  and  hung  to  the  other  end  a small 
weight,  which  produced  no  alteration  in  the  position  ot  the  hand. 
Then,  after  a short  time,  with  a pair  of  scissors,  he  imperceptibly 
snipped  the  cord.  The  weight  fell  to  the  ground,  and  the  hand  w^ 
suddenly  raised  in  the  air,  by  the  increased  effort  which  volition  had 
excited  for  the  support  of  the  increased  weight.  Thus  was  it  mani- 
fested that  the  man  possessed  consciousness  and  volition,  and  the  im- 
posture stood  revealed.”  * ^ f to 

Feigned  syncope,  or  hysteria,  cannot  resist  the  action  of  sternuta- 
tories. In  the  former,  it  is  difficult  to  dissemble  a small,  feeble,  an 
languishing  pulse,  an  almost  suppressed  respiration,  cold  jjold- 

ness  of  the  extremities,  and  paleness  of  the  countenance  Cases  are, 

however,  mentioned,  where  individuals  have  possessed  the 
suspending,  or  at  least  moderating,  the  acUon  of  the 
contrary,  some  have  been  able  to  increase  it  at  will.  Dr^ 

Glasgow,  mentions  in  his  lectures,  of  a person  whom  he 

could  feign  death,  and  had  so  completely  the  power 

action  of  the  heart  that  its  pulsation  could  not  be  felt.  This  ma  , 

however,  some  years  after,  died  suddenly.! 

Somnolency.— are  several  cases  on  record  of  ^he  long  con- 
tinuance of  this  state  ; some  of  which  were  feigned,  and  othei^,  to  say 
[he  lei  doubtful  in  their  nature.  Dr.  G.  Smith  mate  » 

soldier,  named  Drake,  t.ho  assumed  an 

bility,  and  resisted  for  months  every  sort  i his 

shoiJ^r-bath  and  electricity ; but  on  a proposal  being  l 

hearing,  to  apply  red-hot  iron,  his  pulse  rose,  and  an  amcndme 

shortly  look  place.! 


iHiuled  lit  Portsmouth,  by  attempting  ‘‘I  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  598. 

he  felt  the  resistance  ot  the  to  the  York 

“So  well  did  this  man  acquit  himself,  that  alter  he  wasiei  u 
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The  case  of  Phineas  Adams,  which  lately  ocpurred  in  England, 
shews  to  what  individuals  will  submit,  in  order  to  escape  punishment. 
He  was  a soldier  in  the  Somerset  militia,  aged  eighteen  years,  and 
confined  in  gaol  for  desertion.  From  the  26th  of  April  to  the  8th  of 
July,  1811,  he  lay  in  a state  of  insensibility,  resisting  every  remedy, 
such  as  thrusting  snuff  up  the  nostrils,  electric  shocks,  powerful  medi- 
cines, &c.  When  any  of  his  limbs  were  raised,  they  fell  with  a leaden 
weight  of  total  inanimation.  His  eyes  were  closed,  and  his  coun- 
tenance extremely  pale ; but  his  respiration  continued  free,  and  his 
pulse  was  of  a healthy  tone.  The  sustenance  he  received  was  eggs 
diluted  with  wine,  and  occasionally  tea,  which  he  sucked  in  through  his 
teeth,  as  all  attempts  to  open  his  mouth  were  fruitless.  Pins  were 
thrust  under  his  finger-nails  to  excite  sensation,  but  in  vain.  It  was 
conjectured  that  the  present  illness  might  be  owing  to  a fall ; and  a 
proposal  was  consequently  made  by  the  surgeon  to  perform  the 
operation  of  scalping,  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  there  was  not  a 
depression  of  the  brain.  The  operation  was  described  by  him  to  the 
parents  at  the  bedside  of  their  son,  and  it  was  performed  ; the  incisions 
were  made,  the  scalp  drawn  up,  and  the  head  examined.  During  all 
this  time  he  manifested  no  audible  sign  of  pain  or  sensibility,  except 
when  the  instrument  with  which  the  head  was  scraped  was  applied. 
He  then,  but  only  once,  uttered  a groan.  As  no  beneficial  result 
appeared,  and  as  the  case  seemed  hopeless,  a discharge  was  obtained, 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  house  of  his  father.  The  next  day  he  was 
seen  sitting  at  the  door,  talking  to  his  parent ; and  the  day  after,  was 
observed  at  two  miles  from  home,  cutting  spars,  carrying  reeds  up  a 
ladder,  and  assisting  his  father  in  thatching  a rick.* 

Dease  states  a case  where  a female  servant,  on  receiving  a 
slight  injury  from  her  master,  ran  to  the  door — said  she  had  been 
almost  murdered,  and,  to  corroborate  it,  fell  into  a fit.  She  was  carried 
to  an  hospital,  and  lay  for  ten  or  twelve  days  Avithout  shewing  the 
least  sign  of  sense  or  recollection.  Mr.  Dease,  on  being  called  into 
consultation,  soon  detected  the  imposture,  and  the  Avoman  almost  im- 
mediately disappeared ; but  popular  indignation  had  nearly  ruined 
the  mdividual  in  property,  and  consigned  him  for  a time  to  a gaol. 

Even  hydrophobia  has  been  attempted  to  be  feigned  both  in 
England  and  France,  but  with  little  success.f  And  I have  seen  it 
stated,  in  an  extract  from  the  United  Service  Journal,  that  a beggar 
once  attempted  tetanus  at  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital.  Mr.  Abernethv 
however,  suspected  the  imposition ; and  turning  to  one  of  the  sur- 
geons, as  if  in  consultation,  remarked  what  a remarkable  symptom,  in 
the  last  stage  of  this  disease,  incessant  Avinking  of  the  eyes\vas.  The 
patient  immediately  began  to  wink  with  both  his  eyes. 


'‘"‘J  of  opinion,  that  the  di.sease 

of  L rJh  “ . ' • V V'  ‘‘"‘J  D'--  Knox,  now 

£-aint)urgli,  who  had  the  immediate  cliaige  of  liim  ; and  from  everv  tliimr  I saw 

which^J«r!!'l?'‘  Register,  vol.  iv.  part  ii.  p.  169.  A remarkable  case,  about 

proach  (nnt  related  by  Dr.  llennen,  p.  458.  The  an. 

^ + Orfil  of  a hot  iron  caused  abundant  marks  of  sensibility.  ^ 

t Orfila,  Lemons,  vol.  i.  p.  425.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  261. 
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Nostalgia,  or  maladie  du  pays,  is  a disease  common  in  military 
hospitals.  This  mental  affection,  if  carried  to  excess,  soon  produces  a 
physical  one,  and  a mixed  state  is  produced,  m winch  all  the  marks  of 
melancholy  and  hypochondriasis  are  visible.  Young  men  are  more 
subject  to  it  than  persons  advanced  in  life  ; vdlagers  more  than  citi- 
zens ; and  among  nations,  it  is  found  to  prevail  m(^  m le  w iss, 
Savoyards,  the  inhabitants  of  the  Pyrenees,  the  Flemings,  &c.  Be- 
sides^the  above  considerations,  and  that  alteration  of 
which  it  is  impossible  to  feign,  it  may  be  added,  ^^at 
generally  express  a great  desire  to  revisit  their  naive  y» 

those  who  are  really  diseased  are  taciturn,  express  themseUes  ob- 
scurely on  the  subject  of  their  malady,  dare  not  make  an  avowaU  and 
are  litUe  affected  by  the  consolations  which  hope  or  promises  offer  t 
them.”* * * §  The  healthy  colour,  the  strength  and  regulari  y of  the 
pulse,  and  the  aversion  to  low  diet  and  setons,  also  serve  to  distinguish 

?rhiTeefattt>".td  to  imitate  scrofula,  b,  e.citing  alee,  in  the 
neck  and  lips  with  euphorbium  or  other  acrid  substances.  Cicatrices 
from  thL  have  been  exhibited.  The  scrofulous  ulcer  cannot,  how- 
ever be  imitated.  Scurvy,  also,  was  feigned  by  the 
but  they  could  not  advance  farther  than  a ble^mg  state  of  the  gum  , 
induced^ by  potash,  &c.t  Various  cutaneous  affections,  as  tinea  capitis, 
4e.  have  bten  produced  by  the  applicatron  of  n.tr.c  ac.d 

of  iL'^te^t 

should  be  tied,  and  on  the  knot  ^ ^ at  »ch 

gendarme  who  guarded  them  s lou  P the  guard  to  visit  them 

times  as  they  wished  to  urinate.  Ht  ^ ^rgeu  ^ ^ ^Iso 

from  time  tl  time,  to  observe  whether  the  J f ,7^  fro,n 

whether  the  urine  was  not  discharpd  Hm  penis  becomes 

having  observed  that,  in  real  incontinence  n"ne,  t e pen^ 
enlarged,  so  as  to  render  it  necessary  to  lomov  S 

short  time.  The  expedient  succeeded;  it  was  remo\cu  u j 
ordfuar^period,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  the  epidemic  vanished.^ 

• Fodert,  vol.  ii.  p.  403, 

+ Orrtla,  Leqons,  vol.  i.  p-  412.  i,„,,„pnp,l  to  meet  with  do  not  bear  out 

- Tlie  onlv  two  cases  of  iiosta  «ia  „r  a village,  exclusively,  i» 

the  general  remark,  TSrV  lad,  fro,^  the  fens  of  Mu- 

liable  to  this  disease.  passage  to  Ca.iada,  in  1813;  and  the 

1 »"  V'"  ('»«) 

DuNCOP.  . „„ 

+ Orllla,  Lecons,  vol.  i.  p.  420. 

§ Fodere,  vol.  h.  P-  481. 
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Dr.  Hennen  observes  that  this  disease  is  almost  always  detected  by 
giving  a full  dose  of  opium  at  night,  without  the  knowledge  of  the 
individual,  and  introducing  the  catheter  during  sleep  ; or  by  taking 
him  by  surprise  during  the  day,  and  introducing  the  same  instrument, 
when  it  will  be  found  that  the  urine  has  not  drained  off  guttatim  as  it 
was  secreted,  but  that  the  bladder  possesses  the  power  of  retention.* 
Dr.  Comyns  cured  its  epidemic  appearance  in  an  Irish  regiment,  by 
prescribing  a cold  bath  every  morning  and  evening  in  Lough  Neagh.f 
In  ordinary  practice,  it  is  a very  rare  disease.  The  prepuce  and  glans 
penis  are  found  to  be  pale  from  its  continuance,  and  the  clothes  exhale 
an  ammoniacal  odour. 

Gonorrhcea  has  been  imitated  by  soldiers,  with  caustics  applied 
to  the  prepuce.  J Stricture,  also,  would  seem  to  be  a complaint  with 
naval  officers  who  wish  to  leave  their  ship.  Dr.  Hutchison  detected 
several,  by  engaging  them  in  conversation,  while  he  succeeded  in 
introducing  the  bougie. 

Chemistry  supplies  us  with  the  means  of  ascertaining  deceit  when 

excretion  of  calculi  is  feigned.  It  teaches  the  characters  which 
designate  their  animal  origin.  § A physician  was  consulted  by  the 
friends  of  a young  lady  of  high  respectability,  concerning  a very  pain- 
•II  subjected.  She  was  said  to  be  frequently 

I , and^  duiing  the  attack  to  void,  with  agonising  pain,  concretions  in 
her  urine.  A certain  number  of  these,  being  discharged,  she  felt 
relief.  A parcel  of  these  urinary  concretions  was  handed  to  a phy- 
sician, who  instituted  experiments  on  them,  and  found,  what  indeed 
w!^  o v.ous  on  inspection,  that  they  were  nothing  but  common  sand 
and  pebble-stones.  Of  these,  it  was  asserted,  she  had  excreted  not 
^ss  than  several  pint  measures  in  the  course  of  two  or  three  years. 
IMo  motives  were  assigned  for  this  lady’s  extraordinary  conduct.  |1 
_ Mr.  James  Wilson  mentions  a case  where  pieces  of  slate  had  been 
m ro  uced  into  the  urethra  of  a boy,  and  a request  was  then  made  to 
per  orm  e operation  of  lithotomy.  The  object,  he  imagines,  was  to 
exci  e commiseration,  and  thus  obtain  money,  or  possibly  to  extort  it 
rom  the  surgeon,  had  he  seriously  attempted  any  operation.^ 


eurll  I'lhitai-y  Surgery,  p.  455.  In  a very  intere.sting  inau. 

ftatPd  "I*  feigned  diseases,  published  by  Dr.-  Blatcliford,  in  1017,  it  is 

the  f was  a frequent  disease  ami.ng  the  female  convicts  at 

some  time  ! Pi'Hon.  1 lie  author,  who  was  the  resident  physician  there  for 

when  th^,  Lh  ts  ^’■PP'-e-'*8'on  might  have  produced,  and  also  indicated 

c mplaints  of  pain  and  distress  were  itroundless  Paves  71  and  7a  R.. 

afterThe*initia*tion  ^ ® common  complaint  immediately 

i V f "’'“’“■"’n  every  “ resident  physician.”  ^ 

t (.heyne,  p.  150. 

i ” Di^TO  r*”'  ’^“'"•"al  of  llledical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

examined  some  of  the  sand*  ^ *’  man,  as  a chemical  experiment, 

and  found  m^oweous  Tar^  awornan  alleged  she  had  passed  from  her  bladder; 

woman  in  the  Gl-isvow  Tofi-*  'b  which  put  an  end  to  the  imposture.  A poor 

used  pounded*;.^!^;^!;;^ 

^ Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  480. 

"I  s Lectures  on  the  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  183.  There  are 
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Dr.  Elliotson  speaks  of  a woman,  who  shewed  sundry  concretions 
which  she  stated  had  been  passed  with  the  urine,  and  gave  her  great 
pain.  They  were  found  to  be  solely  carbonate  of  lime  (a  rare  con- 
Lluent  of  urinary  calculi);  and  on  being  shewn  to  Dr.  Wdlaston^ 
he  asecrtaincd,  by  a lens,  that  they  tvere  the  backbones  of  spraK. 
Soldiers  have  frequently  taken  scrapings  from  the  wall,  or  a stone, 
and  mixed  it  with  their  urine, 

“ It  is  curious  to  observe,”  says  Fodere,  » how  many  young  men 
have,  during  the  last  twenty  years,  worn  convex 
acquire  myopia,  or  near-sightedness;  which,  however,  is  not  the  certei 
consequence;  b^t  more  commonly  this  practice  leaves  a weakened  and 
defective  sight,  differing  from  it,  and  also  from  that  which  is  the  effect 
of  old  age.  It  is  not  from  an  inspection  of  the  eye,  nor  from  the 
account  5f  the  individual,  that  we  can  judge  concerning  the  reality  of 
the  complaint;  but  it  may  be  ascertained  by  presenting  an  open  book, 
and  appfying  the  leaf  close  to  the  nose,  or  by  putting  on  glasses  proper 
ffn  near-sighted  persons.  If  the  individual  cannot  read  the  book  dis- 
tinctly whin  placed  thus,  or  when  the  above  glf^^es  are  u^ed  we 
mav  feel  confident  that  his  disease  is  feigned,  f This  mode  ot 

examination  should  be  strictly  adhered  to;  ™rf,ose 

vation  has  extended,  no  complaint  is  more  frequently  urged  by  those 
who  wish  to  avoid  military  duty  than  near-sightedness. 

Ophthalmia  has  often  been  artificially  excited  by  applicab^^^^^ 
of  various  stimulant  remedies.  It  is,  however,  detected  by  *ke  lapid 
itv  of  its  proo-ress.  It  arrives  at  its  acme  within  a few  hours  afle 
the  appuLtion  of  the  acrid  substance.  |ome  infomiatmn  ^ 
be  derived  from  noticing  which  eye  is  affected.  A > , 

when  an  extensive  system  of  deception  prevailed  in  the  liiitisli  ^tstn 
regiment  of  foot.  Dr.  Vetch  observed  that  the  counterfeit  "'Amn- 
mftion  was  almost  solely  confined  to  the  right  eye.  J A left-hande 
man  would  probably  inflict  the  injury  on  the  left  eye.^ 

„,any  similar  cases  : one  by  Dr. 

sticking  in  the  vagina — Medical  om  . , alleged  gravel Annals  of 

Th.mison,  where  lie  detected  ^ c'  er,  of  Mrf  Cline,  who  was  about 

Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p.  7fi-  ^ , , j hardness  of  stone, 

operating  on  a female,  hnt  d>>*covered  that  ^ ji_  p.  ,29. 

and  finally  drew  frorn  ^ I35  pebbles  have  for  a time  been 

Be  111-  Elliotson.  — Lancet,  N.  ».  vol.  x.  p.  100.  a c 

quantities,  appears  to  have  remarkable  case,  however,  is  that 

Royal  Institution,  vol.  n.  p.  pj;  i Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  (vol.  xh. 

givL.  in  a calcli  were  passed,  which  Dr. 

p.  127),  hy  Di.  Htl  , eheinical  experiment,  to  consist  of  silica  solely. 

Wiliam  Gregory  ascertaiii^  , by  P French  surgeon  in  Edinburgh 

t Foderd,  vol.  11.  p.  480.  5 , !"li“,7ted  hut  not  sufficiently  so  to  excuse 

in  the  'v^^  'He'Uofded  the  ^conscription,  however,  by  habituating 

him  from  miliiaiy  niuy.  i,:«  pves ’’—Duni.op. 

^“TEdhilih  fllVdic^^  J^mmal,  vol.  iv.  p.  158. 

§ Hennen,  p.  465. 
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No  disease  has  been  more  extensively  feigned  than  this,  both  in 
the  English  and  French  armies.  Twelve  per  cent  of  the  inefficient 
conscripts  belonging  to  the  department  of  the  Seine  were  rejected 
from  this  cause;*  and  several  hundred  men,  in  various  British  regi- 
ments, have  been  afflicted  at  one  time.f  The  articles  principally  used 
have  been  salt,  sulphate  of  copper,  corrosive  sublimate,  cantharides, 
alum,  tobacco-juice,  lime,  and  nitric  acid,  j;  Sometimes  the  progress 
of  the  epidemic  was  stopped  by  removing  numbers,  in  a state  of 
nudity,  to  a new  ward : they  could  not  carry  these  articles  with 
them.  But  the  most  efficient  remedy  appears  to  have  been  the  alter- 
ation of  the  pension  regulations.  They  ordained  that  no  soldier 
should  be  discharged  for  the  loss  of  one  eye  only.  Dr.  Hutchison 
found  it  necessary,  in  some  instances,  to  put  on  the  strait-waistcoat, 
and  thus  prevent  the  hands  from  doing  injury. 

That  species  of  blindness  which  originates  from  amaurosis  is 
strongly  characterised  by  the  dilated  and  fixed  pupil.  There  are, 
however,  cases  in  which  the  pupil  retains  some  contractile  power, 
although  we  know  the  sight  to  be  lost.  In  such  an  instance,  epi- 
spastics  and  setons  are  proper;  and  if  suspicion  exist,  the  patient 
should  be  watched,  to  see  whether  he  does  not  avoid  obstacles  put  in 
his  way.  If  this  be  carefully  pursued,  the  deceit  is  often  detected. 
The  following  case,  however,  occurred  to  Mahon  : — A young  conscript 
was  sent  to  the  corps  blockading  Luxemburg.  Having  passed  the 
night  at  the  advanced  posts,  he,  on  the  next  morning,  declared  himself 
blind,  and  was  sent  to  the  hospital.  The  surgeons  used  the  most 
powerful  remedies,  and  were  convinced  that  the  disease  was  feigned, 
as  the  pupil  contracted  perfectly.  He  assured  them,  however,  that  he 
could  not  see ; thanked  them  for  their  care  of  him,  and  asked  for  the 
application  of  new  remedies.  He  was  sent  to  the  superior  medical 
officers  at  Thionville.  They  also  were  convinced  that  it  was  a fraud ; 
but  having  learned  the  course  that  had  been  pursued,  they  determined 
on  a l^ast  trial.  Fie  was  put  on  the  bank  of  a river,  and  ordered  to 
walk  forward.  He  did  so,  and  fell  into  the  water ; from  which,  how- 
ever, he  was  immediately  taken  by  two  boatmen  stationed  for  that 
purpose.  Convinced  of  his  blindness,  but  unable  to  explain  the  dila- 
tation and  contraction  of  the  pupil,  the  surgeon  gave  him  a discharge, 
but  warned  him,  at  the  same  time,  that  if  his  disease  was  feigned,  it 
would  prove  of  no  avail,  as  it  would  sooner  or  later  be  ascertained  that 
he  was  not  blind.  They  offered  him  another,  if  he  would  confess  the 
traud.  He  hesitated  at  first ; but  being  at  length  assured  that  they 
would  keep  Bieir  word,  he  took  up  a book  and  read.S  » The  proof 
in  this  case,’  sap  Fodere,  » would  have  been  complete,  if,  insteL  of 
ir  P"*  oP  a precipice,  where  he  might 

ifl'e  had 

A dilated  pupil  and  inactive  iris,  the  common  characteristics  of 
• Scott,  p.  148. 

Cheyne,''&c!'*’^^''  Surgical  Joiinml,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  139.  Scott, 

t Clieyne,  p.  1.30.  § p 
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amaurosis,  have  been  produced  by  the  application  of  the  extract  of 
belladonna  or  hyoscyainus  to  the  skin  around  the  eye ; and  above  two 
hundred  conscripts  in  France  succeeded,  by  this  means,  in  being 
declared  amaurotic.  Dr.  Marshall  has  also  seen  these  eftects  tempo- 
rarily produced  by  infusing  the  leaf  of  the  Datura  mctel  into  a inan  s 
food.  The  eye  is,  however,  more  or  less  red  from  local  applicatiras, 
and  we  should  also  remember  that  their  effects  are  temporary.*  But 
in  real  amaurosis,  the  dilatation  seldom  totally  disappears. -j- 

Nyctalopia  (night-blindness)  was  much  feigned  by  the  soldiers 
in  the  expedition  to  Egypt  under  Sir  Ralph  Abercrombie.  It  was 
difficult  to  detect  it,  as  the  disease  in  that  country  is  epidemic.  All 
inconvenience  was,  however,  obviated  by  joining  a blind  man  with  a 
seeing  one  in  the  works  ; and  when  the  sentries  were  doubled,  a 
similar  arrangement  was  made— hearing  being  often  more  important 

on  an  outpost  than  seeing.  % , . ■ ^ 

Pretended  deafness  may  be  detected  by  making  a noise  at  a mo- 
ment least  expected.  This  excites  a sensation  which  it  is  difficult  to 
conceal.  Acute  persons  will  also  always  find  some  mode  of  ascer- 
taining the  truth.  A deserter,  condemned  to  labour  on  the  canal  at 
Arles,  said  he  was  deaf,  and  passed  for  such  with  his  comrades  and 
guards.  Being  brought  before  the  inspector  to  be  examined,  he 
appeared  such  as  he  stated,  until  Fodere  spoke  to  him  in  a low  tone  of 
voice,  saying,  “ You  cannot  persuade  me  that  you  are  deaf;  but  it  you 
will  confess  the  truth,  you  shall  have  your  discharge.  To  the  ^tonish- 
ment  of  all,  he  answered,  “ Very  well ; 1 am  not  deaf.  § ^ 

conscript  stated  that  he  was  deaf.  The  general  who  visited  for  the 
purpose  of  examination  let  fall  a piece  of  silver  behind  him.  Ihe 
deaf  person  turned  his  head  round  towards  the  place  from  which 
the  noise  proceeded,  and  by  this  means  was  detected.  \\ 

“ Who  would  believe,”  says  Baron  Percy,  “ that  by  exercise, 
some  young  men  have  so  successfully  affected  deafness,  that  a fire  of 
musquetry  exploding  suddenly  at  their  side  could  not  draw  from  them 
Te  least  mark  of  fear  or  surprise  ? I knew  one,  however,”  he  adds 
“ who  betrayed  himself  at  last  before  his  judges,  at  the  s«und  of  a 
small  piece  of  money  designedly  dropped  on  his 
whispered  in  his  hearing  that  he  was  surely  going  to  be  discharged,  f 
iSeaJness  cannot  long  be  present  without  Foducmg  a pecuhar 
cast  of  countenance.  It  also,  in  real  cases,  comes  on  vastly  slmier 

than  with  the  simulated.**  r fi.«  onr  and 

Some  of  the  French  conscripts  excited  diseases  of  the  ear,  ana 

particularly  foetid  discharges,  by  introducing  blistering  plasters,  peas, 

and  other  substances  into  it. 

• Marslmll  p.  U2.  The  effects  of  he..hane  do  not  last  according  to  Orfila, 

t Devergie,  vol.  u.  p.  J14.  + 252. 

8 Fodere,  vol.  n.  p-  47-J-  . i „ qsq  ' 
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Those  who  pretend  to  be  deaf  and  dumb  liave  a still  more  ar- 
duous part  to  play,  and  need  an  art  and  perseverance  of  which  few 
are  capable.  Such  who  are  really  in  that  unhappy  situation  acquire 
a physiognomy  and  certain  gestures  which  it  is  difficult  to  assume, 
and  which  it  is  impossible  to  prepare  for  every  examination  that  may 
be  made.  In  reviewing  the  histories  of  those  pretending  deafness  and 
dumbness,  it  has  been  found,  says  Fodere,  that  women  have  been  the 
most  successful ; and  the  sex  fondest  of  talking  are  the  most  capable 
of  feigning  dumbness. 

The  Abbe  De  I’Epee  was  deceived  by  a pretended  deaf  and 
dumb  person,  who  feigned  to  be  the  son  of  Count  De  Solar.  Sicard, 
however,  his  successor,  was  more  fortunate  in  detecting  the  villany  of 
another,  whose  ingenuity  resisted,  for  four  years,  an  infinite  number 
of  investigations  made  on  him  in  France,  Germany,  Switzerland,  Spain, 
and  Italy.  This  young  man  was  named  Victor  Foy,  and  was  from 
Luzarche,  six  leagues  from  Paris  ; but  called  himself  Victor  Travanait 
— travelling,  as  he  said,  in  search  of  his  father,  but  in  reality  to  avoid 
military  duty. 

He  was  imprisoned  in  various  countries,  watched  closely,  and 
examined  most  rigidly,  without  being  detected.  So  perfectly,  indeed, 
had  he  accustomed  himself  to  his  part,  that  when  he  avowed  the 
fraud,  to  use  his  own  expression,  he  had  unlearned  how  to  hear.  In 
Switzerland,  he  was  tempted  by  a young  and  beautiful  woman,  who 
offered  him  her  hand,  but  without  effect.  In  the  prison  at  Rochelle, 
the  turnkey  was  ordered  to  sleep  with  him,  to  watch,  and  never  to 
quit  him.  He  was  repeatedly  awakened  in  a violent  manner,  but  his 
fright  was  expressed  by  a plaintive  noise,  and  in  his  dreams  guttural 
sounds  alone  were  heard  ; and  the  hundred  prisoners,  who  were  all 
ordered  to  detect  him  if  possible,  could  discover  nothing  from  which 
they  could  imagine  deceit.  At  last  the  officer  charged  with  the  police 
of  the  prison  of  Rochelle  became  satisfied,  after  many  examinations, 
that  he  was  really  deaf  and  dumb,  and  declared  this  in  the  public 
journals,  so  as  to  obtain  his  liberty.  Victor  unhappily,  at  this  period, 
went  beyond  his  capacity.  He  stated  himself  in  writing  to  be  an 
ileve  of  the  Abbe  Sicard.  This  ingenious  and  worthy  individual 
denied  the  fact  without  seeing  him,  and  proved  it  from  the  writing. 
“ I cannot  tell,”  said  he,  in  a letter  to  the  counsellor  of  state.  Real, 
whether  this  person,  confined  at  Rochelle,  be  really  Victor  Travanait, 
or  not ; but  I can  say  positively  that  he  was  not  born  deaf  and  dumb.” 
The  reason  which  he  assigned  for  this  opinion  was,  that  he  wrote 
Rom  sound,  while  the  deaf  and  dumb  write  only  as  they  see.  In  his 
letters,  he  appeared  so  ignorant  as  to  divide  some  words,  and  annex 
prepositions  to  others  as  if  they  were  constituent  parts.  The  following 
extract  will  serve  as  a specimen  : — '<■  Je  jur  de  vandieux;  ma  mer  ct 
ne  en  Naiitriche ; quhonduit  (pour  conduitf,  essvpoise  (pour  espoir'); 
torre  (pour  torC) ; ru  S.  Honoret ; jai  tas  present  (pour  jetais 
pr  sent) , jean  porte  en  core  les  marque  (pour  j en  porte  encore  les 
marques).  It  will  be  observed  that,  in  this  letter,  Victor  uses  q 
instead  of  c;  and  from  this  Sicard  inferred  that  he  had  heard,  and 
new  that  the  sound  of  these  gutturals  was  similar.  He  concluded  by 
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stating  his  conviction  that  Victor  was  not  born  deaf,  and  of  course 
Avas  not  dumb. 

The  criminal  was  now  brought  to  the  institution  for  the  deaf  and 
dumb  at  Paris,  and  placed  before  the  black  board.  He  was  ordered 
to  write  answers  to  questions  put  to  him  by  Sicard,  which  he  did  in  so 
able  a manner,  and  eluded  the  most  embarrassing  questions  so  inge- 
niously, that  nothing  but  his  orthography  could  yet  be  adduced  against 
him.  Sicard  had  taught  his  pupils  to  articulate  sounds,  and  he  had 
done  this 'by  shewing  them  the  words,  as  it  were,  by  the  apparent 
effects  of  touches  on  a musical  instrument,  and  then  pressing  their 
arms  more  or  less  strongly.  During  this  operation,  he  obtains  at 
pleasure  the  hard  or  soft  consonant,  which  serves  as  a,  sign  for  the 
required  articulation.  Victor,  when  put  to  this  proof,  instead  of  the 
syllable  pa,  pronounced  only  the  vowel  a,  and  never  uttered  the  labial 
consonant,  which  all  the  deaf  and  dumb  easily  articulate.  He  w^ 
then  put  to  the  last  test.  When  asked  how  he  had  been  instructed,  he 
answered  by  signs,  and  promised  to  explain  by  them  such  words  as 
they  might  write  on  the  black  board,  but  could  not  do  so.  He  was 
then  placed  among  those  who  were  really  deaf  and  dumb,  but  under- 
stood nothing  from  them,  nor  could  they  comprehend  him.  hrightened 
at  this  detection,  and  still  more  so  at  the  threat  he  had  heard,  that  he 
would  be  confronted  with  the  pastry-cook  to  Avhora  he  had  been  an 
apprentice,  he  at  last  took  up  a book  and  read.  * 

It  is  an  observation  of  the  author  from  whom  I have  taken  this 
case,  that  it  was  Victor’s  folly  alone  which  detected  him.  Had  he  not 
asserted  that  he  was  a pupil  of  Sicard,  he  might  have  escaped.  Bu 
he  was  ignorant  that  all  were  educated  alike,  and  of  course  should 

express  their  ideas  in  a similar  manner. f ^ • , i.u 

If  the  tongue  retains  its  muscular  power  and  is  otherwise  healthy, 
and  deafness  is  not  present,  the  person  pretending  to  be  dumb  is 
doubtless  an  impostor.  Orfila  recommends  that  such  should  be  made 
to  sneeze,  and  the  sonorousness  of  the  sound  noticed. 

Stuttering  and  stammering,  if  the  organs  of  speech  w'ere  s , 
were  treated  by  the  French  surgeons  on  the  starvation  plan,  “le 

subjects  of  it  called  for  their  food  without  any  hesitation  in  arti- 

^^^^aUof  advises  that  they  be  made  to  repeat  any  thing  which  they 

• Foderd  vol.  ii.  pp.  478,  479.  MHien  Mr.  Clerc,  the  distinguished  teacher  of 
the  deaf  and  dumb  at  Hartford,  visited  Albany,  he  informed  me  that  he  was  one 

'r  r£?e  :f“:J  L“fd  I:.Xess  in  this  country,  by  a person  nam^ 
Jarles  StZett  Ls  detected  by  Mr  Clerc  in  1822.  The  imposture  .n  t - ~ 

-ISct  pretended  deafness  and  dumbu.s  J m 
say  something  deeply  interesdng  - P-ient  ii.  his  rdieJ  F^d 

it  produces  on  his  countenance.  illnstrales  this  admirably  in  Peveril  of 

— Duni.op. 

J Marshall,  p.  130. 
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know  by  heart,  as  their  prayers  for  example,  or  that  they  be  requested 
to  sing.  Tlie  real  sufferer  will  go  through  this  without  stammering ; 
the  person  feigning  stutters  on  with  many  grimaces  and  distortions  of 
the  countenance.* * * § 

The  number  and  variety  of  feigned  diseases  connected  with  tumours 
and  enlargements  are  really  remarkable.  The  following  can  hardly 
be  characterised,  but  it  shews  how  much  we  ought  to  distrust  that 
affectation  of  modesty  which  will  not  permit  a complete  investigation. 
A young  female  at  Strasburg,  from  the  enlargement  of  her  abdomen, 
had  led  the  public  to  doubt  the  purity  of  her  character.  The  dis- 
tension continued  so  long  as  to  dissipate  the  suspicion  ; and  for  thirty- 
nine  years  slie  continued  to  increase  in  bulk,  and  excited  the  commi- 
seration and  charity  of  all  who  saw  her  in  such  a manner  as  to  lead  a 
highly  comfortable  life.  Her  case  excited  the  attention  of  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons;  and  they  waited  with  some  impatience  until 
her  death  should  develope  the  nature  of  this  extraordinary  disease. 
No  tumour  was  found;  but  in  her  wardrobe  was  a sack  or  cushion 
weighing  nineteen  pounds,  and  so  made  as  to  fit  the  shape  of  the 
abdomen.  This  female  would  never  allow  a medical  man  to  examine 
the  seat  of  her  pretended  disease.! 

Sauvages,  in  his  Nosology,  makes  mention  of  a mendicant  who 
gave  to  his  child  all  the  appearances  of  hydrocephalus,  by  opening  the 
integuments  of  the  head  near  the  vertex,  and  then  introducing  air 
between  them  and  the  muscles.  This  infamous  fraud  was  discovered 
by  removing  the  patch  which  covered  the  hole,  and  prevented  the  air 
from  passing  out.  A mountebank  at  Brest  produced  similar  infla- 
tions, together  with  the  appearance  of  the  most  hideous  deformity, 
in  a child,  by  means  of  the  introduction  of  air,  and  the  application  of 
ligatures  on  various  parts  of  the  body; I and  not  long  since,  a female 
in  France,  by  the  same  mode,  caused  an  emphysema  of  the  abdominal 
parietes,  so  as  to  resemble  dropsy.§  Tumours  of  this  nature  are 
readily  produced,  since  the  cellular  texture  is  spread  over  the  whole 
surface  of  the  body,  and  the  air  may  be  introduced  through  the 
smallest  possible  aperture.  We  must,  however,  recollect  that  dropsy, 
hydrocephalus,  and  emphysema,  are  marked  by  stronger  and  more  con- 
clusive symptoms  than  the  mere  existence'  of  tumour.  A French 
conscript  is  said  by  Beaupre  to  have  excited  ascites,  by  injecting 
water  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen. ||  Anasarca  of  the  lower  extre- 
mities has  been  pretended  by  means  of  ligatures. 

^ thirty  or  forty  soldiers  were  admitted  into  the  hospital  at 
ubhn,  for,  as  was  stated,  dropsy  and  intermittent  fecer.  The  abdo- 
men w^  greatly  distended  and  tympanitic,  and  they  complained  of 
peat  thirst;  but  the  tongue  was  clean,  pulse  regular,  and  urine  na- 
tural.  They  were  soon  cured  by  the  mistura  diabolica.^  Tympanites 
0 le  stomach,  and  enormous  distension  of  the  abdomen,  may  also  be 


• Fallot,  p.  76. 

t ^l«hon,  vol.  i.  p.  362,  from  the  Acta  Naturae  Cmiosorum. 

R w a J "•  P’  <l"o‘e<l  from  dm  Bulletin  of  the  Society  of  Emulation. 

§ Foder^,  ,h.d.  II  Marshall,  p.  153.  ^ Cheyne,  p.  169. 
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induced  by  swallowing  air.  A French  conscript  had  the  power  of 
thus  inducing  it,  and  Dr.  Thomson  in  his  lectures  relates  the  following 
instance: — “A  young  boy,  about  ten  years  of  age,  was  apparently 
attacked  with  tympanites,  which  recurred  at  intervals  of  nearly  two 
years.  He  had  been  seen  by  several  physicians,  and  been  treated  in 
various  ways,  without  any  beneficial  result.  At  the  period  which  I 
have  mentioned,  I was  called  to  see  him,  and  attended  him  for  a month 
without  being  able  to  form  any  idea  of  the  nature  of  the  attack. 
Wheni  one  day,  sitting  in  conversation  with  his  mother,  the  boy  being 
opposite  to  me,  I perceived  him  making  efforts  of  deglutition,  mo  in 
a short  time,  the  abdomen  became  distended  and  tympanitic.  ^ ^ ® 
circumstances  led  me  to  suspect  a fraud,  and  I accordingly  watched 
him  again  on  two  separate  occasions,  and  I became  convinced  that  he 
filled  his  stomach  and  bowels  with  common  air,  by  swallowing  it  in 
mouthfuls.  1 communicated  the  fact  to  his  father,  who  soon  cured  the 
disease  by  giving  the  young  impostor  a severe  flogging  The  boy 
afterwards  explained  to  me  the  mode  in  which  he  effected  his  object, 
and  he  acknowledged  that  he  suffered  great  pain  from  the  distension 

which  followed.”*  p • a a-  o. 

Physconia  was  also  at  one  time  very  prevalent  as  a feigned  disease 

in  India,  and  supposed  to  have  been  caused  by  swallowing  toddy,  with 
large  quantities  of  rice-water.  Smart  purgatives  would  often  remove 
the  disease  in  the  afternoon,  but  in  the  morning  it  frequently  returned. 
Some  would  appear  to  have  the  power  of  simulating  it,  by  eleiating 
the  spine  at  the  loins,  when  placed  on  the  back  for  examination.t 

A prolapsed  rectum  and  uterus  have  each  been  imitated  by  means  of 
a portL  of^ animal  intestine,  in  which  a sponge  filled  with  a mixtoe 
of  blood  and  milk  was  placed.  It  was  fixed  into  the  vagina  or  rectum, 
in  such  a manner  that  one  of  its  extremities  w^  left  hanging  outf 
Polypus  of  the  nose  was  simulated,  according  to  Percy,  by 
the  testes  of  cocks  and  hares’  kidneys  into  the  nostrils;^  hydahds  oj 
the  uterus,  by  means  of  vesicles  prepared  from  the  ‘"^ef  >nes  of  a ^ 
and  constructed  so  as  to  resemble  a string  of  beads  ;H  a mahgnait 
tumour  of  the  same  organ,  by  introducing 'a  sponp.<||  .•  j gg 

Even  the  Barhadoes  leg  has  been  iniitate^d  by  the  ™ 

of  ligatures.  In  a man  sent  home  from  India  for  a discharge,  the 

thigh  measured  in  circumference  m 

1?!  and  the  ankle  15  inches.  In  six  days  after  the  removal  ot  the 
li<xi[ure,  the  thigh  had  decreased  to  20  inches,  and  the  other  parts  i 


Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xix.  p 


804. 


MarsliHll,  pp-  15I>  tS2. 

§ Scott,  p.  151. 


+ MhIiou,  vol.  I.  p.  . 7.  p-»f«sa()r  John  ThoiUKon  in  Kdinhurgh. 

II  Ibiii.  p-  142.  Detecteu  y • Detected  bv  ^Ir*  Lawrence  i 

\ Medico-Cliimrgical  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  loJ.  Detected  uy 


London. 

••  Scott,  p.  154. 
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lightness  of  the  tumour,  its  sonorousness,  and  the  crepitation  on  pres- 
sure, but  an  accurate  discrimination  is  more  difficult  in  the  case  of 
injected  fluid.  It  will,  however,  be  more  generally  diffused  than 
in  the  real  disease,  and  if  the  patient  be  secluded  and  attentively 
watched,  early  absorption  is  found  to  occur.*  The  appearance  of 
hernia  has  been  produced  in  the  same  way,  or  its  sac  imitated  with  the 
bladder  of  an  ox.  A receipt  for  producing  hernia  by  inflation  seems 
to  have  been  current  in  the  British  army.f 

Some  men  have,  however,  the  power  of  retaining  the  testes  in  the 
groin  by  the  voluntary  action  of  the  cremaster  muscles ; and  the 
swellings  thus  resulting  have  been  mistaken  for  hernia.  An  indivi- 
dual of  this  description  was  detected  by  Mr.  Hutchison.  He,  to  use 
his  own  language,  soon  proved  an  alibi  of  the  testicles  from  their 
proper  domicile  in  the  scrotum,  and  caught  them  peeping  through  the 
pope’s  eyes.  The  scrotum  was  an  empty  bag.  The  man,  on  being 
detected,  acted  like  a philosopher,  and  “ seeing  no  longer  any  chance 
of  eluding  the  king’s  service,  displayed  several  remarkable  feats  of  the 
power  he  possessed  over  these  organs.  He  pulled  both  testes  from  the 
bottom  of  the  scrotum  up  to  the  external  abdominal  rings,  with  consi- 
siderable  force,  and  again  dropped  them  into  their  proper  places  with 
incredible  facility.  He  then  pulled  up  one  testis,  and  after  some  pause 
the  other  followed,  as  the  word  of  command  was  given  ; he  then  let 
them  both  drop  into  the  scrotum  simultaneously.  He  also  pulled  one 
gradually  up,  whilst  the  other  was  as  gently  descending;  and  he 
repeated  this  latter  experiment  as  rapidly  as  the  eye  could  well  follow 
the  elevation  and  descent  of  the  organs,  so  that  my  assistant  and 
myself  were  not  only  surprised,  but  so  exceedingly  amused  that  we 
could  hardly  believe  the  evidence  of  our  senses.”! 

Every  writer  on  feigned  diseases  notices  contractions  and  de- 
formity, apd  their  consequence,  lameness.  The  subjects  will  maintain 
particular  joints  for  so  long  a time  in  one  position,  that  they  assume 
the  appearance,  on  a superficial  examination,  of  being  anchylosed. 
In  consequence  of  inaction  also,  and  the  use  of  ligatures,  these  parts 
often  become  thin.  Patient  and  long-continued  watching,  combined 
with  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies,  and  at  the  same  time  disguising 
the  appearance  of  suspicion,  will  often  succeed  in  detecting  the  real 
nature  of  the  case.  An  emetic  has  been  given,  and  during  the  sickness 
produced  by  it,  the  contracted  limb  has  been  found  to  yield  to  a very 
slight  force.  Electricity  has  been  effectual  with  some ; a pulley  with 

• Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  919. 

-j-  Sir  A.  Cooper’s  Lectures,  vol.  i.  p.  75.  Cheytie,  p.  129. 

X Hutchison,  p.  I87.  In  Vidocq’s  Memoirs  (which  I pre.sume  are  to  be  taken 
witli  a gram  of  allowance)  frequent  allusions  are  made  to  the  talents  of  Pronel. 


says,  It  gave  no  pain,  and  all  traces  of  it  could  he  removed  by  tli 
J murderer,  who  had  sulfered  a long  conlinement,  in  order  to  o 
sunshine,  wunterfeited  death  so  well  and  so  often,  “ that  when  he 
ins  last  sigh,  two  days  passed  before  they  took  off  his  iron  collar.” 
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others.  The  French  surgeons  attached  a weight  to  a riband  placed 
around  contracted  fingers,  and  in  a few  minutes  (not  exceeding  ten) 
the  disease  was  removed.  They  also  made  those  who  complained  ot 
contraction  of  the  lower  extremities  support  themselves  for  some  time 
on  the  healthy  leg  alone.  The  trembling  and  elongation  of  the  other 
soon  manifested  the  deceit.*  » A tourniquet  may  be  placed  on  the 
limb  above  the  joint,  by  which  the  muscles  are  prevented  from  acting, 
and  the  joint  becomes  in  consequence  movable,  f 

Auai^n,  feigned  cases  have  been  detected  by  an  examination  ot  the 

part  dlring  sleep,  or  by  engaging  the 

tion,  or  by  making  continued  flexion  ot  the  healthy  extremity, 
diseased  one  has  thus  been  forgotten,  and  it  insensibly  returns  to  its 
natural  state.  Yet,  with  all  the  keenness  that 

exuected  to  produce,  there  are  many  who  succeed  m deceiving  the 
Smtner.  <?A  con;ict  who  was  confined  on  board  the  Retribution 
hulk  at  Woolwich  during  the  period  of  his  sentence,  which 
years,  kept  his  right  knee  bent  so  as  not  to  touch  the  ground  with  his 
foot  all  Siat  time  ; and  he  was,  on  that  account,  not  sent  to  hard 
labour  with  the  other  convicts.  He  was  commonly  employed  in  ex- 
ecuting light  jobs,  which  he  could  do  in  a sitting  posture. 
moved^fi4i  place  to  place,  he  used  to  hop  upon  the  left  foot  with  the 
^sristance  o "a  sticks  At  the  end  of  the  seven  years 
chareed  • and  upon  going  away,  he  very  coolly  observed,  1 will  try 
to  p?t  down  ray  leg-it  may  be  of  use  to  me  now.’  He  d|d  so;  and 
SXd  off  with  a Jrm  step,  without  his  stick,  wh.ch  he  had  prev,- 

°”'Lm”of"  th'rbest-formed  men  in  the  British  army  feigned  Y™"* 
distXns— as  of  the  spine,  the  chest,  or  the  limbs.  It  is  harily 
neoSrto  say,  that  nothing  but  careful  and  repeated  examination 
will  detect  the  fraud.  neck  was,  also, 

In  real  cases  of  this  disease,  according  to  Orfila,  the  sterno  cieiuo 
mastoideus  of  the  opposite  side  is  not  tense ; but  in  feigne  * * 

The  impostor,  also,  ^cannot  readily  turn  his  eyes  to  the  side  opposite  to 

^/Zclrrlr^freq  induced  by  the  use  of  epispastics,  acetate  of 

copperquicklime?  the  juice  of  euphorbium,  or  other  acrid  plants  ; and 

* Orfila,  Bostoti  jS‘i  Jund  sJgL\  Journal 

(volT  viit  V-  284)  anggests  the  idea,  that  the  ^ but  thLe 

^affirut: 

exammatjon  ; became  the  subject  of  a laiysuit  in  G^ow 

was  attributed,  by  the  ‘..t,  tha^t  if  this  was  a case  of  feigned 

its  due  share  of  motion.  pul,{ic  eye,  would  have  been  so  trifling  as 

disease,  the  inactivity,  be  i g ■nrohahililv  was  therefore  in  favour  of  its  reality. 

“•Cr  n“.  r S‘7h»T?r:roCw  M^.ic.1  j.urn.1. 

§ Orfila,  Leqons,  vol.  i.  P-  40». 
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real  ones  are  often  prevented  from  healing  by  similar  means.  Some 
again  cause  them  by  rubbing  the  part,  and  they  have  been  known  to 
keep  up  irritation  by  thrusting  pins  through  the  bandages.  Besides 
noticing  the  nature  of  the  discharge,  whether  it  be  pus  or  sanies,  and 
also  attending  to  the  habit  of  the  patient,  it  is  sufficient  to  mention, 
that  ulcers  caused  intentionally  are  readily  distinguished  from  real  ones, 
since  their  borders  are  less  callous,  their  surfaces  more  superficial,  and 
generally  less  painful ; and  by  the  use  of  lukewarm  water,  and  cover- 
ing them  with  lint,  they  are  readily  healed  ; and  the  reason  for  this  is, 
that  they  do  not  originate  from  or  accompany  a disease  of  the  system. 
Frauds  of  this  description  are  frequently  attempted  in  hospitals,  or  to 
avoid  the  performance  of  labour  of  every  kind.  In  1810,  a fellow 
enlisted  in  the  marines  at  Portsmouth  (England),  and  received  his 
full  bounty.  In  a few  days,  it  was  discovered  that  he  had  a very  bad 
leg.  On  investigation,  it  was  proved,  by  his  wife  and  others,  that  to 
avoid  going  on  duty,  he  had  -made  an  incision  in  the  flesh  just  upon 
the  shin-bone,  and  put  a copper  halfpenny  on  the  wound,  which 
almost  immediately  caused  a violent  inflammation.  He  ultimately, 
however,  paid  most  dearly  for  his  speculation,  as  a mortification  fol- 
lowed, and  it  was  found  necessary  to  amputate  the  limb.* 

Mr.  Hutchison  amputated  the  leg  of  a man  at  Deal  Hospital,  for  a 
caries  of  the  tibia,  extending  from  the  ankle-joint  to  the  knee.  The 
patient  persisted  in  denying  that  he  ever  “ played  any  tricks  ” with  his 
leg ; yet,  on  dissection,  a piece  of  copper  coin  was  discovered,  im- 
bedded between  the  gastrocnemius  and  soleus  muscles,  nearly  three 
inches  from  the  margin  of  the  ulcer.  He  then  confessed  that  he  had 
thrust  It  into  the  ulcer  about  nine  months  before,  with  a view  of 
obtaining  his  discharge  by  invaliding.-]-  To  prevent  all  injury,  Mr. 
Hutchison  was  obliged,  in  many  instances,  to  secure  the  leo-  in 
wooden  boxes,  made  like  a boot,  and  closed  with  a lock. 

Nor  IS  deception  confined  to  common  ulcers.  Even  that  dreadful 
disease,  cancer,  has  been  feigned.  » I have  seen,”  says  Pierre  Pigray, 

him”'^^"I  of  France,  to  be  touched  by 

iam  (as  the  former  kings  of  France  were  said  to  perform  miracles  in 


• Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  1810,  part  ii.  p.  105. 

T Hutchison,  p.  143. 

e feigned  to  a prodigious  extent  in  the  army,  for  the 

of  the  LTp  of  V^n  bounty  for  enlisting,  A sLundrel 

a na  t ® ueiglibourhood  of  Glasgow,  who  used  to  carrv  mv  haJ 

ferent"edmenuT'^lh  ^ discharged  from  six  dif? 

iu  the  yearTl812  ^1? weTad^n!^''  I"  York  Hospital, 

obliged  to  lock  no  the  W f ^ Peninsula  ; and  were 

hulks,  toldm?tha^tVe^uin^';er  «'»•(?«<>■>  t<>  the  convict 

prior  to  this  so  alarmimr  th- 1 1 ""  their  legs  was,  some  months 

partment  wo^lduiS^^  ‘"'at  the  Secretary  for  the  Home  De. 

found  that  all  this  disease^was  ■‘*';’'Pecting  some  fraud,  he  employed  spies,  when  he 

/o^-A«nn-nrtlIat  is  ^fh  2 hy  a process  termed,  in  the  flash  language, 

to  the  thigh.lione  ’ho  curi!l  h”lf***'!i  scouring  the  deck,  with  the  thumb 
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this  wav),  “ who  appeared  to  have  a very  large  and  ill-looking  cancer 
of  the  breast.  It  seemed  so  extremely  natural,  that  it  might  have 
deceived  the  spectators  ; but  when  I observed  that  she  w^ 
a good  habit,  well  formed,  and  without  any  symptom  of  f chexia,  i waa 

led  to  suspect  deceit.  On  touching  the  ulcer  ^ 
with  some^  difficulty,  that  a part  of  a spleen  had  been  glued  on  ite 
smooth  side  to  the  nipple,  which  left  on  the  outside  a serous  and  red- 
dish kind  of  matter,  similar  to  that  of  cancer.  W*'®"  removed, 

detected  w e. 

to7h7be”enTmiteted  by  introducing  oantliarides,  or  blistering 
Blaster  into  the  part.  Fistula  in  ano,  in  the  same  manner.  It  is  on  y 
Lcessary  to  cleLse  the  parts,  and  examine  their  condition,  in  order  to 

asrprt3,iu  tli6  rpa.1  nature  of  the  disease* 

Wounds,  with  reference  to  this  subject,  are  very 
bv  Drs  Scott,  Marshall,  and  Forbes,  \x\to  fictitious  factitiom.  O 

fiS  01  hose  which  have  no  existence,  or  are  very  slight,  it  would 
leL  tbaTthey  are  most  eon, nronly  feigned 

daneer  Contusions  may  be  intentionally  given,  but  their  appearanc^e 

SE  equals  the  impin'ging  of  ^ !Xw 

mentioned  where  the  part  was  stained,  to  imita  P P , ■ 

hnfof  etCosis  wLn  on  the  deerease.  It  was  alleged  that  the 

contusion  had  been  received  some  time  previous-t 

Fractures  of  the  thigh  have  been  feigned  ; but  it  is  tound,  on  ex 
amin^“rthat  the  muscles  of  the  injured  leg  are  hard  and  m fnl 
.•  .idio  fVin«p  of  the  other  are  inactive  and  sott.  A piece  oi 
Ea^r^aL  bSn  inserted  into  the  head,  to  indicate  previous  frac- 
ture )f  some  part  of  the  skull.  Mr.  Marshall  ‘'^Vowrver^ 

soldier  thus  succeeded  in  procuring  a discharge.  He  was,  however, 

"''"Ser  a "-af  armt 

so  high  as  to  render  ampu^oi^ne^^  th  extracted,  others 

L)ri‘;^t:7n‘  &?laees7  ‘ «.-VtThrryr  ''770 

rStra^lSrufirtL  seeond,  She 
was  seen  introducing  them  under  the  skin.^  vnlnntarilv  present 

Pa.,iUo«s  ,oo«*.  or  7'''X:i,rl?:;7fbe  i^hether 

ry%ro7n:t'Sn7d 

t7atfe,rw^7t"be^hn  and  from  this  <r«- 

. Q„..,d  from  hi.  Siirgery.  M.hon,  .eh  h P- f'".  ™''  “■  f' 
t Scott,  vol.  II.  p.  >56.  + 

§ Scott,  vol.  ii.  p.  >48. 
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cando)  it  would  appear,  that  our  modern  word  poltroon  is  derived.* 
It  was  common  during  the  last  war,  both  in  England  and  in  France ; and 
the  injuries  were  inflicted  either  by  fire-arms  or  cutting  instruments, 
and  generally  on  the  upper  or  lower  extremities.  In  one  regiment,  at 
the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  nine  disabled  themselves  in  six  weeks  for  the 
purpose  of  being  discharged.f 

Each  case  demands  a separate  investigation.  A dragoon  said  that 
his  horse  had  bitten  off"  his  finger,  but  he  forgot  to  wipe  his  bloody 
sword  which  lay  in  the  manger.  Another  came  running  with  two 
amputated  fingers,  produced,  as  he  said,  by  the  collision  of  water- 
casks.  The  cuts  were  clean  and  the  amputation  complete.  Another 
lost  his  thumb  by  falling  on  broken  glass,  but  there  was  not  the  mark 
even  of  abrasion,  beyond  this  single  severe  excision. The  French 
soldiers  sometimes  caused  their  teeth  to  be  filed  off  or  extracted,  so  as 
to  be  unable  to  bite  off  the  end  of  the  cartridge. 

After  the  bloody  battles  fought  by  Napoleon  at  Lutzen,  Bautzen, 
and  Wurchen,  it  was  insinuated  to  him  that  some  of  his  soldiers  had 
voluntarily  mutilated  themselves,  particularly  in  the  hands  and  fingers. 
On  investigation,  nearly  three  thousand  were  found  thus  injured. 
They  were  collected  together,  and  a medical  jury  was  appointed,  over 
which  Larrey  presided.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that  nearly  all 
the  wounds  had  been  inflicted  by  contusing  bodies,  propelled  by  fire- 
arms, and  but  a few  by  polished  weapons.  Again,  a majority  of  them 
presented  other  wounds  on  various  parts  of  their  bodies. 

The  verdict  was  favourable  to  the  gallant  soldiers.  Larrev  ascribes 
the  great  predominance  of  this  kind  of  injury  to  the  fact  that  they  fired, 
in  three  ranks,  and  those  in  the  second  and  third  involuntarily  rested 
the  barrels  of  their  guns  on  the  hands  of  those  in  the  first  rank;  and 
^ain,  the  enemy  occupied  the  summits  of  several  hills,  and  of  course 
fired  down  upon  the  French,  who,  in  return,  would  have  their  hands 
constantly  raised  to  their  guns.§ 

A case  in  civil  life  was  investigated  by  Dr.  Marc.  The  individual, 
under  the  idea,  as  it  would  seem,  of  rendering  himself  of  importance 
to  a relative,  or  to  secure  his  gratitude,  pretended  to  have  had  a 
murderous  conflict  with  some  assassins,  although  no  dead  bodies 
could  be  found.  His  head  was  wounded  longitudinally  to  the  extent 


+ ' "■  ?'  t Marshall,  p.  I77. 

p.  179.  It  is  now  provided  that,  in  all  cases  of  maimlne  whether 

ihain^rtiieX  a «'•  intentionally,  the  soldiers 

lintall’s  Milif/  ^’stiict  couit-martial,  as  soon  after  the  event  as  possible.  — Bal. 

drafted  to  perform  military  duty,  who  incanaritates 
pf ....1  ..Ts&'/.t;’  3d  e”  ft.' p 

p.  487'^'''’®^’''  Memoirs,  translated  by  Dr.  Mercer,  p.  107.  Chaussier, 

instance  of  factitious  wound  in  the 
D 
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of  about  an  inch,  and  in  direction  from  left  to  right.  The  |ntegu. 
ments  only  were  divided.  The  hat,  of  soft  felt,  was  cut  for  “early  three 
inches,  and  in  a direction  from  right  to  le  t.  A cotton  bonnet  a^  a 
silk  handkerchief,  which  he  wore  under  h.s  hat,  were  also  d v ded 
Dr.  Marc  observes,  that  a blow  so  powerful  as  to  divide  all 
should  have  inflicted  a less  superficial  lesion. 

As  collateral  evidence,  the  appearance  of  the  ^ 

the  assassin  was  adduced.  It  had  a thick  covering  of  blood.  Now 
this  was  hardly  consistent  with  the  idea  of  stabbing,  since  on 

ouT  the  fle  h and  the  clothes  would  both  rub  off  a portion,  and  what 
reried%ould  be  in  longituT.nal  strim  Dr.  Marc  w^  of  ^ 
that  it  had  been  daubed  on.  He  deemed  the 

In  la.  case.  1.L  been  recently  detected  at 
t„e  sMtness  pfthe  wounds  ^^n  ^a^ 

rote  o "the,  Jlld  Te  related  bet'the  detected  indiv.dnal 

tt;'Lt““e,eni.,g  in  the  park  of  St.  Cloud,  M-onng 

ro.,eT”"ttrrn.eT.Z.\e'p  bt 

?ra:,trk.:xrbpppu  t 

The  gates  were  instantly  closed,  “a  was  only 

Sttrot=1et?tLrrett^^^^^  had  indicted  the 

"“"jt:“e"«rS.tow  .nade,  it  is 

vigilance  the  militai-y  strength  of  a t j j[,g  jy.,,  of  the 

by  deceptions  au.ong  its  sold, ers  and 

medical  officer  thus  beconies  a high  y lesp  s gtlter.  Nothing 

against  fraud  on  the  one  hand  or 

cun  co,npe„sate  for  the  reBectton  lUt  ,ag„„ed 

eaused  to  be  punished  a --  - -”>rhes 

under  disease.  1 have  aiieauy  ,„r'.tod  bv  writers,  and  par-  ; 

have  been  made.  Many  others  ar  the  symptom.  ‘ 

ticularly  of  that  class  where  deep-  > * j ^ malingerer  and  sent 

Dr.  Cheyne  speaks  of  one  who  was  treated  ^ a a g 
to  drill,  until  a lumbar  abscess  appeared,  of  tUncn 


i 


• Aimales  d’H y«iene,  vol.  P‘  ‘f  7-  f 

:i:J:id  y t‘^:u.ids\vere  exC^enwlysuperdciAyet  evidenUy  .na  e ^ 

witli  H ctilliiig  „„  Deveiuie,  vol.  ii.  P-  150-  , 

+ Aimal.-H  d’llyK'ieiie,  vol.  P'  the  Glasgow  .Medical  Journal,  . 

I CI.eyue,  p.  i:i7-  “ I ,!.»««  malteis  l.V  m acquamtaiice 


t Cheyue,  p.  1-J7-  I 'mailers  my  acquaiuta.ice 

A street  porter,  altei  a B 
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reflecting  on  these  circumstances,  and  the  many  obstacles  to  a full 
detection,  I am  very  ready  to  withdraw  a somewhat  rash  assertion 
which  I made  in  a previous  edition,  that  it  is  disgraceful  for  a sui’geon 
to  be  deceived  by  an  individual  who  feigns  his  maladies.  I am  con- 
vinced that  the  remark  was  altogether  too  strong  and  too  broad. 

Much  may  be  done  to  detect,  by  conversing  with  the  individual 
alone,  by  a patient  investigation  of  the  nature  of  the  disease,  by 
concealing  all  doubts  concerning  its  reality,  and  by  neglecting  the 
individual,  if  we  are  satisfied  of  his  fraud,  rather  than  consigning  him 
to  punishment.  No  harsh  means,  beyond  those  proper  for  the  real 
disease,  should  ever  be  used  by  the  surgeon.*  It  may  be  well  also  to 
remember,  that  a general  disposition  to  feign  disease  often  has  its 
origin  in  the  severity  of  the.  service,  or  the  inhumanity  of  some  who 
are  clothed  with  authority. 

Pretended  pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  feigned  insanity,  will  be 
noticed  in  subsequent  chapters.  And  I shall  conclude  the  considera- 
tion of  the  present  topic  by  remarking,  that  physicians  are  not 
unfrequeiuly  called  upon  to  examine  impostors,  or  those  who  feign 
diseases  which  can  have  no  existence.  The  full  consideration  of  these, 
ho\vever,  belongs  strictly  to  medical  police ; since  they  are  seldom 
subjects  of  legal  investigation. 

It  has  generally  been  the  case,  that  the  hope  of  exciting  public 
curiosity,  and,  of  course,  commiseration  and  charity,  has  been  the 
moving  principle  of  impostors  ; and  they  have  justly  imagined  that  the 
feigning  of  ailments  contrary  to  the  course  of  nature  and  the  expe- 
rience of  mankind  would  most  readily' answer  the  purpose. 

Abstinence  for  a great  length  of  time  is  the  most  frequent,  as  well 
^ the  most  successful,  of  these  deceptions ; and  the  reason  is  obvious. 
It  is  practicable  to  a certain  extent,  and  the  most  constant  and  minute 
attention  is  requisite  to  detect  the  falsehood.  The  most  noted,  because 
It  IS  the  most  modern  case,  is  that  of  Ann  Moore,  the  fasting  woman 


outside  of  the  tliigli.  The  p;iiii  was  much  aggravated  hy  motion,  so  that  he  could 
not  walk  across  the  ward  without  a crutch.  The  case  being  supposed  to  he  sciatica, 
le  vas  uiidei  the  care  ol  the  late  Dr.  Duncau,  a.ssisted  hy  my  lamented  friend  Dr. 
Eateman,  who  acted  as  clinical  clerk.  The  most  attentive  examination,  scrupuluuslv 
and  lahonon.sly  made,  could  discover  iiolhiiig  deviating  from  the  ordinary  structure 
and  appearance,  nor  was  there  any  general  aflfectiou  of  the  system.  Our  patient 
too,  was  the  object  ot  suspicion.  It  was  a .severe  winter;  emplovment  for  mirters 

the''ahm  Tt  n "‘"‘“T’  iuhnnary  were' comfortable,  and 

the  al  ment  tioru  a benefit-society  was  accumulating  in  his  favour.  He  readilv  siih 
nutted  to  the  most  violent  counter-irritants,  hut  without  acknowledging  a.ryLlief’ 

ri?thrsl'"‘'?r  '''  were  applied  with  dim  solemnity 

and  this  was  the  only  application  which  relieved  the  pain.  This  admission  on  the 
part  ot  the  patient,  liowever,  only  served  to  confirm  our  suspicioL  lirwas  dis 
niisKed  from  the  hospital,  with  simulalion  affixed  to  his  name  in  the  records  • and  as 

ZZ  'r-  '7-“  society  Dot  Llloiu 

of  wasTnsoeaed  attack.  'The  tifigh  complained 

destrove.  f'  V covering  the  head  of  the  femur  was  partially 

1 v7  he  nr‘7'T‘‘  .natier,  to  the  amount  of  two  ounces,  was  found  in  tl  ^ 
cavity  ot  the  joint.  —Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  Til. 

• Cheyne,  p.  1^9. 
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of  Tutbury  (England).  According  to  her  account,  she  commenc^ed  m 
March  1807,  and  continued  fasting  for  six  years.  At  the  end  o > 
period  the  imposture  was  discovered  in  consequence  of  a watch  placed 
over  her ; and  it  was  ascertained  that  her  daughter  secret  y gave 
food  and’drink.  The  cui  bono  is  readily  explained 
of  Dr  Henderson,  who  observes  that  she  made  so  ™uch  ® ® 

bition’  of  her  person  as  to  place  400/.  in  the  stocks.  She  had,  however, 
the  power  of  Abstaining  from  food  for  a considerable  length  of  tinie . 
trg  th7ter;ich®she  received  none  for  nine  daye  and  n.ne 

will  add  only  one  case  to  the  preceding.  Cicely  De 
in  Utedistyea/o^E^ardUI.,^^^^^ 

days  A record  lodged  in  the  Tower  of  London,  contains  an  account 

'f 'this  remarkable  abstinence ; attributes  j*;”  " .^Xrerglmi^m 
adds  “ Nos  ea  de  causa  pietate  moti  ad  laudem  U , § 

Virginis  Mariee,  matris  sum,  unde  dictum  nnraculum  processit,  ut 
Aeditur.”  It  concludes  with  a full  pardon  of  the  cnmmal.t 

* Observations  on  this  case  may  a'‘4 

Etlintmrgh  Me.Hcal  and  Surgical  ^ 

Pliytiical  .lournal,  vols.  x*'- xxxi.  p.  50.  I add  the  following 
dw  ui"  E'l/' Uy  dislrou.  of  .1..  n.t.i«.  of 

“'""‘“‘“mal.  in  Germany  who  Impmeji  »n  the  P"Uic  far  two  ye.r._L,nd.a 
IMedical  and  Physical  / vols.  xxi.  and  xxx. 

Mari/  7Vwm«s.-Iy'Vdo»  and  Dr.  Willan,  are  quoted 

Hilda.ms,  Kamazzmi,  D^  s case 

A ttE^nS^  Medical  and  Su^^^^ 

; «Kolm,i..-r  cu;i.l0gi»,  chop.  4._M*rg» 

Mkical Essays  and  Observations,  Hatheway,  for 

5'toiie  rna/s,  Emlyn’s  edition,  vi^  24,1702.  Among  other 

a yl'eat  ^-1  »«1«  a»d  >" 

AS,  he  could  not  f,«a..n.d 

":;'x  S“"  ™«w  J-th^g »' 

damsel.  By  Jolm  Keynolds,  surgeon.  ^ damsel  who 

“ hy  •>»  ■>'  “'“™  <" 

Gothland).  ..  Historv  of  a singular  and  extraordinary 

J7.puW.co/ Lexers,  vol.  11.  p. 

distemper  in  a woman,  by  Di  . Micheliett 
Philosojlical  Transactions,  Y*  • *'/•/:  -^'7’ 
p.28;vol  xlii.p.240  ; voLlxvn  nl. 

Medical  Commentaries,  vol-  x'v.  P M’illarrs  case. 

American  Arcluves,  vol.  m p*  • 
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NOTE. 


Dr.  Beck  lias  noticed  mental  alienation  as  a feigned  disease  In  the  ninth  chapter. 
In  this  view,  however,  it  is  intimately  connected  with  the  first  section,  and  tlie 
following  cases,  taken  from  Mr.  Marshall’s  Hints  to  Medical  Officers,  will  well 
illustrate  the  difficulty  of  detecting  Imposture,  and  the  necessity  of  extreme  caution 
in  coming  to  a decision. 

“Some  time  ago  a man  enlisted  in  a regiment  at  present  (December  1827) 
quartered  in  the  garrison  (Dublin),  who,  after  being  at  drill  an  unusually  long 
period,  could  not  be  taught  his  duty.  Every  exertion  was  made  by  the  adju- 
tant and  drill-serjeant  to  make  him  comprehend  the  manual  and  platoon  exercise, 
hut  apparently  without  success.  In  consequence  of  this  corps  having  been  joined 
by  another  regiment,  the  presumed  idiot  was  discovered  to  be  a deserter  and  a very 
clever  fellow.” 

The  following,  however,  is  a more  melancholy  instance  of  imposition  being 
suspected  where  it  was  not  practised,  and  will  shew  with  what  anxious  caution  a 
decision  should  be  made  that  may  render  an  individual  liable  to  punishment.  It  is 
copied  from  the  same  work : — 

“Private,  Charles  Louis,  aged  31, regiment  of  foot,  complained,  during 

the  month  of  December  1825,  of  pain  in  the  loins,  occasioned,  as  he  said,  by  a sprain, 
received  the  preceding  July,  while  drawing  water  from  a well,  but  which  he  did  not 
mention  when  the  accident  happened.  As  the  ailment  was  considered  very  slight 
he  was  not  admitted  into  the  hospital.  He  continued,  however,  to  complain  of  pain 
in  the  loins,  and  about  the  site  of  thectecum.  On  the  26  th  of  January,  1826  he  w^ent 
on  furlough  and  returned  to  the  regiment  on  the  26th  of  February.  From  this  period 
he  obstinately  refused  to  do  any  duty,  assigning  as  a reason  that  he  was  unable.  He 
was  then  admitted  into  hospital,  where  he  was  kindly  treated,  but  carefully  observed. 
His  appetite  and  other  functions  of  the  body  were  natural,  and  no  trace  of  disease* 
could  be  detected.  He  sometimes  complained  of  uneasiness  in  the  region  of  the  liver 
but  never  represented  the  pain  as  urgent;  and,  indeed,  seldom  said  any  thing  respect- 
ing his  ailments,  unless  in  reply  to  direct  queries.  He  was  in  general  remarkably 
taciturn  ; and  Ins  manner  appeared  to  be  more  indicative  of  moroseness  than  of  mere 
reZw^ was  discharged  from  hospital,  but  still  persisted  in 
^ ^ regimental  court-martial  for  disobedience 

Marpl  7’'^  '“^-'  ® “'"lergo  corporal  punishment ; and  on  the  15th  of 

I • 7 75  '“slies,  in  the  usual  manner,  without  making  the  slightest 

3 m’  ;-  a'  ’ 1®®  time  tried  by  a 

roll  ^’7  f to  be  confaned  for  one  month  in  a solitary  cell.  When 

the  ba7rarrv.Tr^"^  P""  '*P  between  the  stones  in 

Uie  barrack-ya^^^  employm®nt  which  annoyed  him  more  than  any  other  punish. 

ment.  His  case  was  now  brought  to  the  notice  of  Lieutenant-General  Sir  Georo-P 

b ®'r^'‘®  '®‘;®®V’”  ^ ■•ecommendS  that  1 e3 

aLiterf ‘7®  ®®"f  j*'  This  siiggestiorbS 

he  rim  '7*  atlmitted  into  the  General  Hospital  on  the  30th  of  May  where 

emained  iiii^r  the  care  of  Dr.  Cheyne,  until  the  12th  of  July  when  heVeioined 

tr.  r J’  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  iiivestiyate  his  rasp^hi.r  .m 

Sffile  or  mental,  could  be  satisfactorily  obseIwe^  and  a 

Bn?wn  :.il  i toX’’"^’  ""  n'’  'r^  ^’®“®’  ‘’^l-ty'-pecto^  of  Llpi tills.  Dr 

Stringer  wa^  transmUred^'m  s;"-geon-general,  and  staff-surgeon 

Loiiirt.pd  — transmitted  to  the  regiment  upon  his  being  discharged  Shortly  iftPr 

»i*i, 

tion  for  several  months  .h»l  ^ s»PPOsed  to  be  feigned  ; but  after  close  ohserva- 
«o'>nd.  1,1  July  1827  I.e  7 * t''®  regiment  deemed  his  intellect  to  be  un- 

c<.nseq„ence  o Hospital,  Dublin,  in 

officers  of  that  estal  HsluZ^^^^  " ‘'j®  "P"”'’"  ‘’P  t>'«  other 

e tablishmeiit,  that  there  can  be  no  doubt  of  the  reality  of  the  mental 
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affection.  He  is  still  (Deceml.er  1828)  inJ^osj)iw^ 

than  formerly  ; and  he  ^lews  «<>  '«  eludes  every  attempt  to  extract  any 

present  hallucination.  • r ’ :i „ „j.l^arly  life.  Among  many  other  iiico- 

The  work  above  may  he  con  It^ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

DISQUALIFYING  DISEASES. 


Disqualifications  in  civil  cases  — in  criminal  cases.  Disqualifications  for  military 
service.  Classes  exempted  by  the  law  of  the  United  States.  Law  of  the  State 
of  New  York  on  exemption  from  military  duty.  Regulations  for  exemption  in 

France in  Prussia.  Rules  for  the  inspection  of  recruits  in  England.  Diseases 

that  exempt  or  disqualify — statistical  restilts.  Law  decisions  on  pleas  for  exemp- 
tion. Certificates  of  exemption  and  discharge.  Laws  respecting  these. 


This  chapter,  and  the  one  preceding  it,  are  intended  principally  for 
the  use  of  the  njilitary  physician  and  surgeon.  But  although  the  sub- 
ject of  disqualifying  diseases  falls  peculiarly  under  their  notice,  yet 
there  may  be  numerous  instances  in  civil  life  where  the  opinion  of  the 
medical  man  is  required  concerning  them.  He  may  be  directed,  for 
example,  to  ascertain  whether  an  individual  is  fit  to  serve  on  a jury, 
whether  he  is  able  to  attend  as  a witness,  or  whether  he  is  competent 
to  take  on  him  certain  offices  or  duties.  Again,  a physician  may  be 
ordered  to  investigate  the  condition  of  a criminal,  and  to  report 
whether  he  is  capable  of  undergoing  hard  labour,  or  of  suffering  other 
severe  punishments  that  are  inflicted  by  the  justice  of  his  country. 

I shall  accordingly  consider  this  subject  as  follows  : — 

1.  As  to  the  disqualifications  in  civil  and  criminal  cases. 

2.  As  to  the  disqualifications  for  military  service. 

I.  Of  Disqualifying  Diseases  in  Civil  and  Criminal  Cases. 

In  civil  cases,  the  presence  of  acute  diseases  should  undoubtedly 
exempt  from  the  performance  of  most  of  the  offices  or  duties  to  which 
an  individual  can  be  called.  The  imminent  danger  which  may  follow 
from  muscular  exertion,  together  with  the  weakened  state  of  the 
mental  faculties,  which  generally  accompanies  these  ailments,  renders 
a demand  for  such  performance  cruel  and  oppressive.  And  accord- 
in  all  countries,  where  the  law  governs,  the  proof  of  this  is 
deemed  a sufficient  exemption.  But  there  may  be  diseases  on  which 
a doubt  exists  whether  the  required  exertion  would  prove  injurious  ; 
as,  for  example,  rheumatism,  asthma,  and  particularly  epilepsy.  Con- 
cerning such  it  would  be  idle  to  give  any  specific  rules,  farther  than 
to  observe,  that  it  behoves  the  examining  physician  to  inquire  into 
the  nature  of  the  particular  case,  and  from  his  knowledge  of  it  to  be 
guided  in  his  testimony.  Should  there  be  a patient  liable  to  convul- 
sive affections,  and  who  is  only  preserved  from  frequent  attacks  by 
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being  kept  calm  and  sequestered,  he  certainly  would  not  be  a proper 
person  to  serve  on  a jury,  or  to  be  kept  for  a length  of  time  as 
a witness  before  a crowded  court.  The  same  remark  applies  to  those  | 
who  are  labouring  under  infirm  health,  or  a predisposition  to  > 

sumption,  who  have  symptoms  of  aneurism,  of  stone  in  the  bladder,  , 
&C-,  or  who  suffer  from  periodical  or  continued  attacks  of  pain  in  one  ; 
or  the  other  organs.  The  humane,  and  therefore  the  just  ru  e in  all  ; 
these  cases  is  to  exempt  the  subjects  of  such  maladies  from  all  duties 

that  are  not  indispensable.  ....  i 

The  distinction,  however,  should  be  kept  in  view,  that  many  who 
are  unable  to  travel  without  great  danger  may  still  be  examined  at 
their  own  houses,  and  that  thus  the  ends  of  justice  can,  in  a great 

degree,  be  answered  . 

In  elucidation  of  these  remarks,  and  as  shewing  that  they  are 

practically  observed,  I will  quote  only  two  cases. 

^ In  Andrews  v.  Palmer  (1812)  depositions  taken,  de  bene  esse,  were 
presented  upon  the  incapacity  of  a witness  from  bodily  injury  to 
attend  a triak  Lord  Eldon  remarked,  “ This  affidavit  is  too  loose,  that 
the  witness  will  not  be  able  to  travel  for  a considerable  time.  Ihe 
surgeon  ought  to  have  made  an  affidavit,  with  reference  to  the  time 
when  the  trial  is  to  come  on,  pledging 

probability,  that  the  witness  will  not  be  able  to  attend.  If  the  affida 
was  more^  precise  in  that  respect,  I think  I ought  to  make  such  an 
Irlr  ri  have  mentioned,”  viz.  for  the  officer  to  attend  with  the 

^*‘^AifaSvirwas  afterwards  produced,  more  precisely  worded,  and 

*^'^OnThe  tHd  o^Mary  EiK  or  Smith,  for  poisoning  with  arsenic 
(and  which  will  be  hereafter  noticed),  a juryman  was  taken  suddenly 
ill.  Drs.  Christison  and  Mackintosh,  who  were  in  attendance  as  wi  - 
nesses,  immediately  visited  him  in  an  adjoining  room,  and  on  the 
Return  l^^ing  swoin,  stated  that  he  had  been  seized  with  a fit  of 
enUepsy  that  the  convulsions  had  ceased,  but  that  his  memory  w^ 
as  Y^t  mily  partially  restored.  Both  agreed  that  he  might  ai  e 
to  leturrio’^his  du\y  that  night,  but  it  was  not  likely  : a relapse 

™'^«?orf  GuTerC  n"  doubt.  They  could  not,  with  propri^s 
with  any  regard  to  decency  and  humanity,  insist  upon  his  resun  g 
m ‘ place  !a*r  jury-box.”  The  other  judge,  coucurred,  .aud  subee- 

Quently  a new  jury  was  chosen. f „ nnl-irp-e 

’ Aito  criminal  cases,  it  is  equally  unnecessary  for  ’ 

since  the  trell-known  hnmanity  of  our 

1 may,  however,  remark,  that  while  acute  diseas  . fKpre 


* 1 Vesey  and  BeameH’  Clmncery  Reports,  p.  21- 
+ Syme's  Justiciary  f 


treat  of  llietn  uiuler  tlieir  respective  tines,  vi^.  * • b J 
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j in  the  criminal  that  would  make  the  application  of  irons  to  his  limbs, 
> or  the  condemnation  to  hard  labour,  a sentence  more  dreadful  than 
deatli  itself. 

In  all  cases,  whether  of  a civil  or  criminal  nature,  every  thing 
must  depend  on  the  skill  of  the  physician,  and  the  correctness  of  his 
testimony  concerning  the  diseased  person.  As  it  is  impossible  to 
j suggest  specific  rules,  applicable  to  every  instance  that  may  occur,  so 
it  will  be  his  duty  to  study  the  peculiar  symptoms  and  indications 
with  great  attention,  and,  while  he  leans  to  the  side  of  mercy,  avoid 
being  deceived  by  feigned  representations  of  imaginary  maladies.* 

II.  Of  Disqualifications  for  Military  Service. 

In  every  state,  however  despotic,  there  are  certain  classes  of  in- 
’ dividuals  exempted  from  military  duty.  This  is,  in  fact,  deemed  indis- 
! pensable,  even  with  those  who  consider  the  male  population  merely  as 
t the  material  for  armies.  There  must  remain  some  to  renew  the  waste 
of  war ; some  to  support  the  females  and  children  of  the  nation,  and 
others  to  protect  them  from  injury. 

The  Jewish  lawgiver,  in  his  statutes,  mentions  several  classes  who 
were  exempted  from  this  duty,  and,  in  particular,  all  married  persons 
during  the  first  year  of  their  marriage,  f And  similar  provisions  are 
to  be  traced  in  the  laws  or  customs  of  all  countries. 

In  the  United  States,  by  a law  of  Congress,  all  persons  under 
eighteen  years  of  age  and  above  forty-five  are  exempted.  The  im- 
portance of  this  regulation  in  time  of  war  is  incalculable,  since  it 
prevents  the  destruction  of  such  whose  strength  is  not  yet  matured,  as 
well  as  those  who  are  already  feeling  the  advances  of  age.  j;  It  is  also 
understood  that  there  are  many  diseases  which  disqualify  or  exempt 
from  military  duty.  In  this  state,  the  law  formerly  directed  that 
the  age  and  ability  of  a person  enrolled  to  bear  arms  should  be  deter- 
mined by  the  commandant  of  the  company,  with  the  right  of  appeal  to 
the  commanding  officer  of  the  regiment,  and  it  added,  “ that  the  cer- 
tificate of  a surgeon  or  surgeon's  mate  shall  not  be  conclusive  evidence 
of  the  inability  of  any  person  to  bear  arms."  § In  the  Revised  Sta- 
tutes, the  phraseology  on  this  subject  is  somewhat  altered.  The 
enactment  stands  thus,  “ Persons  claiming  to  be  exempted  from 


• See  on  tliis  subject  Foder6,  vol.  ii.  p.  431,  &c. 

t Deuteronomy,  xx.  5-7;  xxiv.  5.  — See  Micliaelis,  vol.  iii.  p.  34,  for  an  enu- 
meration of  the  classes  tliat  were  exempted. 

+ “ After  the  battle  of  Leip.sic,  Napoleon  made  great  exertions  to  recruit  his 
army,  and  called  upon  the  legislative  senate  to  give  him  their  assistance,  to  which 
they  shewed  some  reluctance.  ‘ Shame  on  you  !’  cried  the  emperor  ; <■  I demand  a 
evy  of  300,000  men.  13ut  I must  have  grown  men  ; boys  serve  only  to  encumber 
the  hospitals  and  roadsides.’  ” — Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  .Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  137. 

In  an  English  regiment,  employed  in  the  Burmese  territories  in  1824,  the  ratio 
o mortality  among  the  young  men  was  38  per  cent,  or  1 in  every  2J  ; while  among 
T)  considerably  older,  the  mortality  was  17  per  cent,  or  1 in  6.— 

r.  Burke,  Inspector-General  of  Hospitals,  quoted  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
vol.  XXI.  p.  2G1.  ill  6 , 

§ See  the  “ Act  to  organise  the  Militia,'’  passed  April  23,  1823. 
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enrolment,  by  reason  of  inability  to  bear  arms,  may  produce  the 
certificate  of  a surgeon,  or  surgeon’s  mate,  as  evidence  of  such  in- 
ability,  but  such  certificate  shall  not  be  conclusive,  nor  shall  it  be 
lawful  for  the  person  giving  the  same  to  take  any  fee  or  reward 

If  there  be  any  ditference  between  these,  of  which  I am  not  very 
positive,  it  must  be  that,  by  the  former  law,  the  commandmg  officer 
of  the  regiment  had  the  power  of  rejecting  the  «'^rgeou  s certificate, 
while,  in  the  latter,  this  would  rather  seem  to  be  referred  to  a court- 
martial.  However  this  may  be,  both  equally  shew  the  necessitj  of 
the  surgeon’s  being  acquainted  with  disqualifying  diseases. 

S military  system  of  France  being  more  perfect  than  tha  of  any 
other  nation,  it  might  be  expected  that  rules  on  this  subject  would 
ffiere  be  formed;  fnd,  accordingly,  we  find  that  such  --re  prcunul- 
gated  at  an  early  period  after  the  Revolution.  A number  of  the 
fnspector-generals“  (viz.  Coste,  Biron,  Heurteloup,  Villars,  Par- 
merZr  Bruloy,  Uert,  and  Kanens)  were  constituted  a council 
Xalth  of  the^^^^^^  and  they  prepared  certmn  tab  es  of  diseas^ 
which  partially  or  totally  exmnpted  from  military  dut) . Jffis  w^ 
done  during  the  reign  of  the  Directory  (year  seven  of  Uie 
S they  wire  incorporated  into  the  Code  de  la  Conscnptron  by  Buo- 

”"^?mong  the  preliminaries  necessary  to  obtain  f exemption,  are  the 
-Ev^v,  conscript  .ho  P--?  bad  «th 


I 


r.lr  p?e7r;Z  S;:;;  .rirn:;„icipa,  ad„.inis.ratio„;  a„d 
he  is  S etitled  to  present  hbnself  for  this 
certificate  from  a health-officer  that  he  ts  J 

bfetSVa 

S Ta^U:  of  attending  t or  in  presence  o a e ega.  he 

^g:arShr:lffi:sirtft;e‘’=ti“ 

-FS  — iS; 

the  appeal,  the  conscript  is  aUowed  « the  muni- 

before  the  central  administration  or  . rijcuensations  in  cases  of 
cipal  administration  can  only  gran  P pj-o^-igional  ones, 

Tonterng-rn:^^^^^^^^^  a;‘;?diseLs  or  Occidents  prevent 

K'dS^fthl  Sal  mnst  be  -t  to  the  ce^ 
administration  for  their  approbation  or  ■'^'^0..  ^a  f h 
,0  ratify  them,  the  conscript  .'rS  of  who 

they  confirm  a dispense  i , . . the  dispensation. 

''°’TdMnSont‘’Io°madc  as  to  tiie  diseases  to  be  judged  of  by 


. S..I.IU1.  el  th«  s‘"« «' 
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tlie  re<5pective  administrations.  The  municipal  can  only  take  cogni- 
sance of  palpable  and  notorious  infirmities ; while  every  application 
for  a dispensation,  definite  or  provisional,  for  diseases  not  obvious  or 
which  do  not  prevent  the  applicant  from  attending  at  the  capital  of 
the  department  in  person,  must  be  judged  by  the  central  adminis- 
trtition*  ^ 

The  officers  of  health,  in  giving  their  opinion,  are  directed  to 
regulate  themselves  by  the  following  tables  ^ — 

Table  I.  Evident  infirmities.,  implymg  absolute  incapability  ofmili- 
tary  service,  and  which  are  left  to  the  decision  of  the  municipal 
administrations  of  the  canton. 

1,  Total  privation  of  sight.  2.  The  total  loss  of  the  nose.  3. 
Dumbness ; permanent  loss  of  voice ; complete  deafness.  If  there 
be  any  doubt  of  the  existence  of  these  infirmities,  or  if  they  do  not 
exist  in  a great  degree,  the.  decision  is  to  be  reserved  for  the  central 
administration.  4.  Voluminous  and  incurable  goitres,  habitually  im- 
peding respiration.  5.  Scrofulous  ulcers.  6.  Confirmed  phthisis  pul- 
monalis,  i.  e.  in  the  second  or  third  degrees.  Care  should  be  taken  to 
report  the  symptoms  characterising  this  state  ; and,  as  they  are  but  too 
evident,  they  ought  to  procure  an  absolute  dispensation.  But  ^for 
commencing  phthisis,  asthma,  and  haemoptysis,  the  municipal  admi- 
nistration ought  to  grant  only  a provisional  dispensation,  if  the  person 
be  incapable  of  presenting  himself  before  the  central  administration  ; 
the  decision  in  these  different  cases  being  reserved  to  the  latter.  7. 
The  loss  of  the  penis,  or  of  both  testicles.  8.  The  total  loss  of  an 
arm,  leg,  foot,  or  hand  ; the  incurable  loss  of  motion  of  these  parts. 
9.  An  aneurism  of  the  principal  arteries.  10.  The  curvature  of  the 
long  bones ; rickets ; and  nodosities  sufficient  evidently  to  impede  the 
motion  of  the  limbs.  Other  diseases  of  the  bones,  although  great 
and  palpable,  are  sometimes  liable  to  doubt,  and  therefore  are  reserved 
for  the  judgment  of  the  central  administration.  11.  Lameness  (clau- 
dication) well  marked,  whatever  be  the  cause ; this  must  be  precisely 
stated.  The  same  is  the  case  with  considerable  and  permanent  retrac- 
tion of  the  flexor  or  extensor  muscles  of  a limb,  or  paralysis  of  these, 
or  a state  of  relaxation  impeding  the  free  exercise  of  the  muscular 
movements.  12.  Atrophy  of  a limb,  or  decided  marasmus,  charac- 
terised by  marks  of  hectic  and  wasting,  which  should  be  stated  in  the 
report. 

Table  II.  Infirmities  or  diseases  which  occasion  absolute  or  relative 
incapacity  for  • military  service,  and  which  are  reserved  for  the 
examination  and  opinion  oj  the  central  administrations  of  the 
department, 

1.  Great  injuries  of  the  skull,  arising  from  considerable  wounds, 
or  depression,  exfoliation  or  extraction  of  the  bones.  These  some- 


Edin.  Meil.  and  Siirg.  .Journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  138,  139. 
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times  occasion  all,  but  commonly  several,  of  the  following  symptoms 
Affection  of  the  intellectual  faculties,  giddiness,  swimming  in  the  head, 
drowsiness,  nervous  or  spasmodic  symptoms,  frequent  pains  ol  the 
head.  2.  The  loss  of  the  right  eye,  or  of  its  use.  This  defect  disqua- 
lifies a man  for  serving  in  the  line,  but  does  not  prevent  him  from 
being  useful  to  the  army  in  other  services,  or  in  the  marine.  3.  I'ls- 
lula  lachrymalis ; chronic  ophthalmia,  or  frequent  rheums  in  the  eyes, 
as  well  as  habitual' diseases  of  the  eyelids  or  lachrymal  passages,  of 
such  a nature  as  obviously  to  injure  the  powers  of  sight.  4.  Weakness 
of  sight;  permanent  defects  of  vision,  which  prevent  objects  from 
being  distinguished  at  the  distance  necessary  for  the  service  ot  the 
army  ; short-sightedness  ; night-blindness  ; confusion  of  vision.  In  a 
note  it  is  observed,  that  these  affections  of  the  sight  are  often  difficu  t 
of  decision ; and  it  is  recommended  to  the  surgeon  to  ascertain  the 
effect  of  glasses  on  the  persons  complaining  of  near-sightedness. 
Nyctalopia,  it  adds,  is  rare  in  youth,  and  often  only  temporary  ; while 
amblyopia,  or  confusion  of  vision,  may  be  known  with  some  certainty, 
when  we  perceive  that  the  pupils  have  changed  their  diameter,  or 
when  they  have  lost  somewhat  of  their  mobility  or  regularity.  This 
however,  is  not  always  present;  and,  in  doubtful  cases,  it  is  directed 
that  the  testimony  of  ten  individuals,  not  relatives  of  the  appellants, 
should  be  brought,  affirming  the  existence  of  these  detects.  3. 
mity  of  the  nose,  capable  of  impeding  respiration  to  a considerable 
degree;  ozsena,  and  every  obstinate  ulcer  of  the  n^al  passag^  or 
palate ; caries  of  the  bones,  and  incurable  polypi.  6.  Stinking  brea 
from  an  incurable  cause,  as  well  as  fcetid  discharges  from  the  ears, 
and  habitual  transpiration  of  the  same  character,  when  incurable. 
Soldiers  who  emit  these  foetid  exhalations  are  rejected  by  the  corps, 
and  repulsed  by  their  comrades.  7.  Loss  of  the  incisive  or  canine 
teeth  of  the  upper  or  under  jaw ; fistulas  of  the  maxillary  sinuses , 
incurable  deformity  of  either  jaw  by  loss  of  substance,  necrosis,  or 
other  cause,  hindering  the  biting  of  the  cartridge,  or  impeding  m^- 
tication,  and  injuring  the  speech.  A person  without 
teeth  cannot  be  a soldier  of  the  line,  but  may  be  employed  in  other 
services.  8.  Salivary  fistulas,  and  the  involuntary  flux  of  saliva,  uhen 
incurable.  9.  Difficulty  of  deglutition,  arising  from  paralysis,  or  .ome 
other  permanent  injury  or  incurable  lesion  of  the  organs  emp  oje 
that  flclion.  lol  Permanent  and  a^U-estabUshed  »f  ''j' 

organs  of  hearing,  voice  or  speech,  considerable  in  degree,  p 

of  impeding  their  use  considerably.  As  these  dise^es  are  very  doubt- 
ful, and  may  frequently  be  simulated,  it  is  advised  that  testimonj 
proving  their  existence  should  be  obtained,  and  the  examination  also 
should  be  repeated  for  several  months  at  stated  periods.  An  absolute 
or  definite  exemption  need  not  be  given,  as  they  yield  to  tunc  an  ^ 
skill  11.  Ulcers  and  tumours  of  a decidedly  scrofulous  nature,  i he 
symptoms,  if  any  be  present,  of  a scrofulous  cachexy, 
stated  12.  Deformity  of  the  chest,  or  crookedness  of  the  spine,  suffi- 
cient to  impede  respiration,  and  to  prevent  the  carrying  of  arms  am 


U 
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See  chapter  i.  p.  22. 
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j military  accoutrements.  13.  Phthisis  in  the  first  degree;  confirmed 
I asthma;  and  habitual,  frequent,  and  periodical  spitting  of  blood.  The 
state  of  patients  attacked  with  these  diseases  is  often  evidently  bad,’ 
1 and  accompanied  by  circumstances  which  leave  no  doubt ; they  then 
i admit  of  an  absolute  dispensation.  Sometimes  they  are  less  decided, 

■ when  only  a provisional  judgment  is  to  be  given.  14.  Irreducible 
i hernias,  and  those  which  cannot  be  reduced  without  danger.  15. 
i Stone  in  the  bladder ; gravel ; habitual  incontinence  or  frequent  re- 
j tenlion  of  urine,  as  Avell  as  severe  diseases  or  lesions  of  the  urinary 
passages ; fistulas  of  these  parts,  whether  incurable,  or  requiring 
constant  medical  assistance.  In  a note,  it  is  remarked,  that  retention 
of  urine  produces  well-known  symptoms,  which  will  guide  to  a know- 
ledge of  the  true  state  of  the  case.  Incontinence  may  be  simulated 
with  less  danger  of  detection ; and  apparently  in  order  to  avoid  the 
advantage  that  might  be  taken  of  this,  it  is  directed,  that  if  the  young 
man  has,  in  other  respects,  a healthy  and  vigorous  look,  he  may  he 
sent  to  the  army  loithout  any  inconvenience.  16.  The  permanent 
retraction  of  a testicle ; its  strangulation  in  the  ring ; sarcocele ; hy- 
drocele; varicocele;  all  severe  affections  of  the  scrotum,  testicles,  or 
spermatic  cords,  known  to  be  incurable.  17.  Ulcerated  haemorrhoids; 
incurable  fistula  in  ano ; periodical  and  incurable  haeniorrhoidal  flux  ; 
habitual  and  chronic  flux  of  blood  from  the  intestines  ; habitual  incon- 
tinence of  faeces;  habitual  prolapsus  ani.  These  ought  to  be  stated 
by  able  health-officers,  who  have  for  a length  of  time,  treated  and 
observed  the  patient;  and  a provisional  dispensation  is  only  to  be 
given,  until  their  incurability  is  established.  18.  The  total  loss  of 
a thumb  or  great  toe,  of  the  fore-finger  of  the  right  hand,  or  two  other 
fingers  of  one  hand,  or  two  toes  of  one  foot ; the  mutilation  of  the  last 
joints  of  one  or  several  toes  or  fingers  ; the  irremediable  loss  of  motion 
of  these  parts.  These,  although  they  interfere  in  different  degrees 
with  several  parts  of  the  infantry  service,  do  not  unfit  for  other  duties, 
such  ^ miners,  sappers,  pioneers,  or  even  for  cavalry  duty,  if  the 
mutilation  of  the  toes  or  right  hand  be  not  considerable.  If,  therefore, 
the  petitioner,  on  account  of  any  other  mutilation  than  the  loss  of 
the  thumb,  is  in  other  respects  strong  and  of  a robust  constitution,  he 
ought  to  be  sent  to  the  army.  19.  Incurable  deformities  of  the  feet, 

I hands,  limbs  or  other  parts,  which  impede  marching,  or  handling  of 
the  arms,  or  carrying  the  accoutrements,  or  the  free  motion  of  any 
I 'yeapon.  These  may  produce  only  a relative  invalidity,  and  hence 
the  physical  effects  arising  from  them  should  be  stated.  20.  Large 
and  numerous  varices.  21.  Cancers  and  ulcers,  which  are  inveterate, 
ot  a bad  character,  incurable,  or  whose  cure  it  would  be  imprudent  to 
attempt.  The  state  of  body  accompanying  them  should  be  men- 
loned.  22.  Large  and  old  cicatrices  badly  consolidated,  especially  if 
my  have  adhesions,  and  are  accompanied  by  the  loss  of  substance, 
covered  with  crusts,  or  attended  with  varices.  23.  Severe  diseases 
le^  ones,  such  as  diastasis  or  separation,  anchylosis,  caries  or 
^pina  ventosa ; osseous  tumours,  and  those  of  the  periosteum, 
bo  erable,  or  situated  so  as  to  impede  motion,  and  which  have 

cen  treated  without  success.  24.  Diseases  of  the  skin,  when  they 
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are  capable  of  communication  ; when  they  are  old,  hereditary,  or  ob- 

t'ylnS^rotce^  of  iSh  rbetnl  tinned  in  vain  nnta 

rable,  ind  eharacteriaed  by  ^ eatennation, 

sie,  known  to  be  out  of  the  ordi- 

joined  to  a renuires  s^at  judgment  in  deciding  on 

nary  proportions.  This  q j quarter  to  quarter, 

it;  and  it  is  advised  to  adjouin  vUv  when  he  is  tall,  lean,  and 

“ When  a conscript  has  grown  very  . ! j 

slender  made;  when  he  has  a individual  is 

breathing  is  difficult  from  le  added  in  strength  what  it  has  ' 

out  of  the  question,  until  nature  sciatica;  inveterate  arthritic 

hitherto  confined  to  ^‘ature  27_  Gout  ,^sm 

and  rheumatic  pains,  impeding  conscript  has  a right  to  • 

If  these  are  present  in  particular  attention  ^ 

a provisional  dispensation  ; bu  y Gout  seldom  arrives  to  • 

shLld  be  paid  to  the  condition  o the  P^;  ^out 

a high  degree  of  obstinacy,  without.  of  the  : 1 

contractions;  while  protracte  ^ wasting  of  the  part’ 

muscles  and  colour  of  the  skim  jau  es  a ^ ^ 

affected.  The  surgeon  is  warned,  -gt^ke  a feigned  for  , 

ances  prove  the  existence  of  rheuma  is  ’ , . . « As  it  is  i i 

a real  disease  ; and  g^^ges  guch  as  those  respecting  , ^ 

but  just  that  in  some  other  eq  imuld*  incline  to  the  conscript’s- 

the  diseases  of  the  breast,  ^yhich  are  not  proven,  • 

side  ; so  with  respect  to  pains  anc  ^ indulgence  ; as  military  j. 

it  is  equally  proper  to  prefer  seventy  «du  e^  , 

e«.ci>e,  far  from  ’’39^9  general  or  partialf 

:rsr,:Ssf’Ui.nai  Ln\b^;.g^on^^^ 

g«n;  rs‘  cUfrXi' rb"  particmany  carrefni  not  to  be 

deceived  by  a simulated  dise^e.  * gonduct.of  the  inspecting  mi-| 

Such  were  the  rules  devised  foi  the  com  uc.  ^ ^ followed,’ 

litary  surgeon  in  the  days  of  Napoleon.  ^ succeeding  goveru-t 

though  with  greatly  diminished  severity,  under  the  succecaii  g g 

uients  of  France.  « r^-.rckhoff,  that  thesen 

Dr.  Marshall  informs  us,  on  of  the| 

regulations  are  very  closely  mutate  in  i . ^ ^ involuntaryJ 

Netherlands.  In  Prussia,  the  army  s f becomes] 

levies;  and  every  man,  upon  his  f ^He  is,  however.^ 

available  for  the  services  ol  the  state,  as  a solctui  2 


. , • II  *^H*2  1 and  h tnuislfttiou 

These  regi.latious  ^are  Edinburgh  M and  Surgical  Jour.i 


them,  which  I liave  ubed 
ual,  vol.  vi.  l>.  ffih,  &c. 
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exempted  (among  other  causes),  if  he  is  furnished  with  a medical  cer- 
tificate, stating  that  he  labours  under  an  infirmity,  either  permanent 
or  temporary  disabling  him  from  military  service.  A list  of  diseases 
that  disqualify  was  transmitted  in  1817  to  the  various  military  sur- 
geons, by  Goercke,  Physician-General,  and  chief  of  the  military  medical 
department  of  the  Prussian  army.  I have  compared  this  with  the 
French  tables,  and  find  them  very  similar.  A distinction  is,  however, 
taken  between  the  infantry  and  cavalry  service,  and  it  is  stated  that  in 
the  tatter  the  following  do  not  disqualify  for  service, — being  consi- 
derably in-kneed,  cicatrices  of  ulcers  on  the  legs,  loss  of  a great  toe, 
moderately  deformed  feet,  and  flatness  of  the  soles  of  the  feet.  In 
garrison  service,  also,  hydrocele,  if  not  very  large ; varices  of  the  legs, 
if  not  very  severe  ; a slight  degree  of  contraction  of  the  elbow-joint ; 
shortness  of  one  of  the  lower  extremities,  provided  the  defect  can  be 
remedied  by  means  of  a high-heeled  shoe  ; inguinal  or  femoral  hernia, 
if  the  intestine  can  be  retained  in  its  place  by  a truss ; loss  of  any 
finger,  except  the  thumb ; and  slight  traces  of  scrofula,  do  not  dis- 
qualify.* 

In  France  and  Prussia,  armies  are  raised  by  conscription ; in 
England,  by  recruiting.  It  is,  therefore,  well  remarked  by  Dr. 
Marshall,  that  in  the  former  countries  the  regulations  are  calculated 
to  obviate  the  simulation  of  defects,  while  in  the  latter  they  are 
intended  to  prevent  fraud,  through  the  dissimulation  of  infirmities. 

Orders  on  this  subject  have,  at  various  times,  been  issued  by  the 
medical  department  of  the  British  army.f  The  latest  that  I have  seen, 
and  which  are  probably  still  in  force,  are  dated  July  80,  1830,  and 
signed  by  Sir  James  M'Grigor,  M.D.  Director-General  of  the  Army 
Medical  Department.  The  following  are  enumerated  as  the  more  com- 
mon causes  for  which  a recruit  should  be  rejected  : — Feeble  constitu- 
tion ; unsound  health,  from  whatever  cause ; indication  of  former 
disease  ; nodes,  glandular  swellings,  or  other  symptoms  of  scrofula ; 
weak  or  disordered  intellect ; chronic  cutaneous  affections,  especially 
of  the  scalp;  severe  injuries  of  the  bones  of  the  head;  impaired 
vision,  from  whatever  cause;  inflammatory  affections  of  the  eyelids; 
immobility  or  irregularity  of  the  iris;  fistula  lachrymalis;  deafness; 
copious  discharge  from  the  ears;  loss  of  many  teeth,  or  the  teeth 
generally  unsound ; impediment  of  speech  ; want  of  due  capacity  of 
the  chest,  and  any  other  indication  ot  a liability  to  pulmonic  disease; 
impaired  or  inadequate  efficiency  of  one  or  both  of  the  superior  extre- 
mities, on  account  of  palsy,  old  fractures,  especially  of  the  clavicle,  con- 
traction of  a joint,  mutilation,  extenuation,  deformity,  ganglions,  &c. ; 
an  unnatural  excurvature  or  incurvature  of  the  spine;  hernia,  or  a 
tendency  to  it  from  preternatural  enlargement  of  the  abdominal  ring; 
a varicose  state  of  the  veins  of  the  scrotum  or  spermatic  cord ; sarco- 
cele,  hydrocele,  haemorrhoids:  fistula  in  perineo  : impaired  or  inade- 
quate efficiency  of  one  or  both  ot  the  inferior  extremities,  on  account 


• Marsliall'n  Hints  on  the  Examination  of  Recruits,  &o.  p.  49. 

II  ^ several  of  these  will  be  found  in  IWarsliiill,  pp.  5,  12. 

■Heniieii  s Military  Surgery,  Ainericim  edition,  p.  354. 
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of  varicose  veins,  old  fracuires,  nmlformation  (flat 

iaceness,  ceniraclion,  ext—  '^J^lo'rd  cLlrice^  o^f 

XerZlMrto  fl'-nnk  ‘^'*1  te,rrfracLtf  "0': 

;-ar-“iSS  rflStd:c=l^U":l;r'Lifled  cansc  of 

^"^?L°e"-;edica,  oflicer  is  al- 
Stances  that  indicate 

efiiciency  su^as  aj™P“/;Xy  a lively  eye;  chest 

a firm  a pll  formed  • belly  lank;  limbs  muscular;  feet  arched, 

Z“of  T rod::!e  tnTtS:  hanL  rather  large  than  sn.all;  teeth  in 

«°°Tret«™;UsTbetnTessed  before  inspection,  and  is  to  perform 
before  the  .nedical  0®-“  certain 

r?ot.®  i:':emrS.\-c.“  A proper  nrannal 

course  made  during  these  exercises.  It  is  also  to  ue  cu, 

"'■f  0”  ^ls"g»ns  ^hen  they  ap- 

provelf  recruits  for,  the  CO, 

!:;rdTstr;cttaff  s’nrgeon,  or  the  .nedical  oflicer  of  the  regiment  to 
which  they  are  sent.1: 


. r 1 • lorroo  nf  and  Regimental  officers  belonging  to 

* “ Instructions  for  the  guidance  recruits  who  may  be  brouglit  before 

the  medical  department  in  the  duty  of  J p.  370 

n Fi"TapPval"  refers  to  the  time 

harm  “ K,"o  he  1»  eaemf-l  «'"»  hf 

commanding  officer  and  surgeon.  intorfprps  except  when,  from  general 

“III  our  army,  the  commandant  inter^ 

debility,  or  obvious  bodily  infirmity,  a reci  district  where  be  is  enlisted, 

life.  The  recruit  is  first  examined  by  the  s g j o„]d  any  difference  of  opinion 

then  by  the  regimental  surgeon  on  J->n»»g  = ^i  J shoiUd  ^ board,  or  if  at  a dis- 
take plLe,  the  case  is  referred,  if  near  London 

tance,  to  a board  specially  called  , baveLen  understood.  During  the 

t These  causes  of  incapacity  are  aud  alw  y „ ^ften  joined  a 

beat  of  the  war,  when  levies  of  recruits  to  1 1 sometimes  be  slipped  through, 

regimental  depot  at  a time,  a half-witted  fellow  order  to 

particularly  when  the  officers  daVing  service  abroad,  where 

escape  disagreeable  duty  at  home,  and  be  »®^  ® desiiferatum  of  an  officer,  ‘a 

there  were  some  hopes  of  promotion  fiom  that  g of  as  speedily  as  pos- 

bloody  war  or  a sicklV  season  but  tbesegentry  were  go  qu  o a^^^  1 

sible,  whenever  they  bad  served  the  purpose 

present,  we  are  a great  deal  too  nice  as  to  mu  recru  , y 

of  form  is  now  an  indispensable  requisite  for  a s'ddier.  L.  g , „ 

for  instance,  are  at  present  inadmissib  e ; a His  Majesty’s 

virtual  exclusion  of  the  inliab.tants  of  the  Highlands  of  Scotian^  Ste«4rd  of 
service;  a service,  of  which,  according  to  themselves  and  Colonel  uavia  o 
Garth,  they  are  so  exclusively  the  ornaments.  -Dunlop.  disability 

T1  ose  who  arc  curious  on  the  subject  of  splay  flat  fwt,  ana  i ' 

caused  bj  it,  for  military  life,  will  see  extracts  from  Ma.-shall’s  last  work  (mclndu  g 
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Dr.  Marshall*  mentions  some  curious  facts  illustrative  of  the  ne- 
cessity of  great  caution  and  acuteness  in  these  inspections.  Thus 
recruite,  in  order  to  obtain  the  required  height,  have  been  known  to 
glue  pieces  of  buff  to  the  naked  soles  of  the  feet,  or  to  rub  cobblers’ 
wax  among  the  hair.  On  the  contrary,  in  France,  where  the  object  of 
the  conscript  is  a discharge,  he  has  endeavoured  to  diminish  his  height 
by  cutting  off  all  his  hair,  and  paring  off  the  thick  cuticle  under  the 
soles  of  his  feet. 

It  is  recommended  by  our  author,  as  the  most  certain  mode  of 
ascertaining  the  exact  height  of  individuals,  to  measure  them  extended 
on  their  backs.  In  fifty-two  cases  thus  examined,  the  perpendicular 
was  found  less  than  the  horizontal  height,  by  an  average  of  t-3  of  an 
inch.f 

Of  57,894  recruits  examined  in  the  Centre  Recruiting  District 
Dublin,  from  September  26th,  1804,  to  December  24th,  1827,  44  166 
were  approved  and  13,728  rejected,  being  a proportion  of  23-7  per  cent. 

military  duty  in  the  department  of  the 
Seine,  from  1816  to  1823  inclusive,  5,903  were  rejected  for  the  fol- 
lowing causes : — 

Low  stature 1483 

Deformity  ' 1021 

Infirmities  or  diseases * * " 3401 


5905 


fi.  of  the  two  last,  we  shall  find  it  to  be  at 

the  rate  of  43-1,  being  considerably  larger  than  the  other. 

interest  beyond  their  mere  affpli- 
nupnp  J ^ f subject,  in  consequence  of  indicating  the  fre- 

quency of  various  diseases.  Thus  in  Dublin,  from  1804^  to  1824 

iciioXg 

Malformation  

Syphilis . 201 

Epilepsy 

Incontinence  of  urine J2 

Fatuous,  or  insane  gy 

Traces  of  corporal  punishment  . . 185 

Faralysis  2i 

Anomalous  254 

Disabled  upper  extremities 493 

Disabled  lower  extremities 827 


Unhealthy  aspect \>jq2 

bcrofula 381 

Defective  vision  | ’ 441 

Defective  hearing jgg 

Ulcers,  or  cicatrices 1659 

Hernia  

Fistula  31 

Chronic  cutaneous  affections  ....  318 

Congenital  deformities 64 

Chronic  enlargement  473 

fracture,  displacement I55 


10279J 


ten  able  ,o 

vol.  xxxviii.  p,  13G.  ^ ^ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

+ Hints,  p.  62. 

he  fonS'iifi'lS  ^li!  p“Lr'*''^sr’  '•  P-  ^'’ditional  tables  will 

PhysicalJournal,  vols.  1.  liV.  ' * Hints,  p.  187.  Dondon  Medical  and 
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The  following  is  a tabular  view,  by  Dr.  C^per,  of 
men  rejected  under  the  recruiting  system  in  In-ance,  in  Ibdi, 
and  the  diseases  or  defects  under  which  they  laboured,  i he  unitor- 
mity  between  the  different  years  is  quite  remarkable. 

1831.  1832.  1833. 


Deficiency  of  fingers  

Deficiency  of  teeth 

Deficiency  of  other  limi)S  

Deafness  and  dumbness • 

Swellings  of  the  glands  of  the  neck 

Ijameness 

Other  deformities  

Diseased  bones 

Near-si  gh  ted  ness 

Diseases  of  the  eye 

Itch 

Scald  head  

Tetters?  (or  leprosy) 

Other  skin  diseases 

Scrofula  

Diseases  of  the  chest 

Hernia 

Epilepsy  

Other  diseases 


Under  size 


Totals . 


752 

647 

743 

1304 

1243 

1392 

1605 

1530 

1580 

830 

736 

725 

1125 

1231 

1298 

949 

912 

1049 

8000 

7630 

8394 

782 

617 

667 

948 

891 

920 

1726 

1714 

1839 

11 

10 

10 

749 

800 

794 

57 

19 

29 

937 

983 

895 

1730 

1539 

1272 

561 

423 

859 

4044 

3579 

4222 

463 

367 

342 

9168 

9058 

10286 

11783 

9979 

11259 

16935 

14962 

15078 

63459 

58870 

63653 



Of  our  0>v„  country,  I may  remark 

rules  respecting  the  latter,  but  I am  „ith 

^h  report  made  b,  the  »r  Samud^L. 

Mitchill,  then  surgeon-general  of  the  militia  of  ^ j’  ^ ^ 
lency,  Governor  Clinton,  and  communicated  to  the 
session  in  1819.t  The  bodily  disabilities  for  niilita  Y - 

arranged  by  Dr.  Mitchill  into  classes,with  reference  to  varmu^Partj 

of  the  body.  The  diseases  enumerated  by  hm  an^^  l^o^e^ev,  ^aU 
included  in  the  tables  that  have  been  quoted,  and  it 

"'Th^vVmSChtm;  adjudications  under  the  militia  latv  of  M^a- 

chusetts,  which  it  may  be  proper  to  mention.  ^ "reiiie  court, 

sequence  of  appeals  from  justices  of  the  peace  to  t p p-*:. 

In  one,  the  individual  was  fined  because  he  had  no  a surg 
ficate  countersigned  by  the  commanding  oHicer,  altho  ? , 

to  pri.ve  then,  by  the  Lrgeon  of  the  regiment,  that  he  -vas  mfirm  and 


• Duuglison’s  American  Medical 
Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  2fi2. 
f Assembly  Journal  for  1819,  p-  25. 


[ntelligencer,  vol.  ii.  P-  13- 

Loudon  Atheuanim  for  I- ebrUary  27, 1836. 
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not  capable  of  doing  military  duty.  The  court  held  that  he  should 
have  been  allowed  to  prove  his  disability,  although  he  had  no  certifi- 
cate. The  law  has  reference  to  an  exemption  for  a term  of  time  and 
not  for  one  day.* 

In  another,  the  surgeon  gave  a certificate  in  1807,  that  the  soldier, 
by  a M’ound  in  the  left  hand,  had  his  thumb  and  fingers  rendered  use- 
less, and  is  unable  to  perform  military  service.  The  captain  on  this 
discharged  him  for  life.  He  was  now  (1808),  nearly  two  years  subse- 
quent, fined  for  not  appearing.  The  court  determined  that  this  w'as 
necessarily  an  excuse  for  life,  but  that  the  justice  before  whom  he  is 
sued  may  inquire  whether  the  disability  continues.f 

I cannot  conclude  this  section  without  recommending  that  tables, 
founded  on  those  which  I have  given,  should  be  prepared  for  the  use 
of  surgeons,  and  that  they  should  be  enjoined  to  grant  certificates 
according  to  their  specifications,  and  be  obliged  to  report  to  a superior 
authority  all  cases  not  coming  within  them. 

As  to  certificates,  I have  already  stated  that  in  this  state  “ no  fee 
or  reward  is  to  be  taken  for  them.” 

By  the  French  law,  “ all  officers  of  health  and  others  convicted  of 
having  given  a false  certificate  of  infirmities  or  disabilities,  or  of 
having  received  presents  or  gratifications,  shall  be  punished  by  not  less 
than  one,  or  more  than  two  years’  imprisonment;  or  by  a fine  of  not 
less  than  300,  or  more  than  1000  francs. ”j; 

In  cases  of  discharges  for  various  disabilities,  and  where  the  pos- 
session of  these  entitles  the  holder  to  pensions  or  gratuities,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  much  care  must  be  taken  to  prevent  imposition.  Here, 
however,  the  directions  given  in  the  remarks  on  Feigned  Diseases  are 
more  particularly  applicable.§  ° 

• Howe  V.  Gregory,  1 Massachusetts  Reports,  81. 
vol.'^pp^‘n,T56TMa  ^ Reports,  322.  See  also  the  same 

1 Rj^hibiirgh  medical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  139 

req.dsit^toTit'ur’lL^he  EnlT'^ 

^ I aiic  lo  pursue  in  tlie  Lngish  service,  previous  to  erantiiur  these  T.,  ti,,. 
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1,„.  „t  v.rio«.  =.n»ni,.g  lmpo.„ce  ..  . «r  di.or^  - 

C.,,01.  l.w_Ancle„.  F.eMh  l.w - N.poW,,  o.,de_E.,gl..h  to.  &u.»  «r 

_ Canon  law  ^ curable -accidental  or  temporary.  English, 

Sr 

States. 

A KNOWLEDGE  of  this  subjsct  may  become  ^ 

before  judicial  tribuMis.  An  ^ 

the  legitimacy  of  children  has  >>“"  ''""S  Ltice  of  the 

sSs““tm.e:rve^rr:^hey^ot  connected  with  the 

-’’^rltT-Moses  ™^a^ 

divorce  at  the  pleasure  of  either  party-  . legislating  on  this 

declares  prescribed  the  mode  of  obtaining 

principle  was  the  fir.t  J " promulgated  statutes  as  to  impo- 

divorce  by  law,  and  at  same  . = ontinued  for  two  yearn 

fpnc6«^  Hg  ordOrinGClj  t-h&it  it  t j , tlirpp  vpa.rs\ 

Ser  marriage  (which  period  was  aaerwards  enlarged  to  three  year.,. 

the  female  should  be  entitled  to  a divorce.t 

We  are  informed,  that  it  was  not  until  thf  ^wenu  ^ 

this  jurisprudence  came  j^^st  in  practice) 

which  these  cases  were  judged,  y . . hefore  marriage ; and 

that  the  defect  should  be  shewn  to  'r®  “ 

that,  after  its  celebration,  f “^'“,ain  whethei  the 

before  a complaint  was  “ .e,  a dispo^ 

impotence  was  absolute,  or  only  aoeidental.  lliese^a.^j^ 

canon  'o»  lament  have  Emitted  the  plea  of  impotence, 

many  arrets  ot  paniamuu  i c fourteen  years 

gtandtrg.^^'^Al;^  ^ 

• Gibbon’.s  Rome,  yol.  viii.  cbnp.  44,  p*  C4. 
f Code  Justinian,  lib.  v.  tit.  17- 
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after  define  it,  was  never  deemed  a just  cause  of  divorce  by  any  of 
tliese  tribunals.  In  1759,  the  parliament  of  France  refused  the  appli- 
cation of  a female,  whose  husband  had  been  declared  impotent  during 
his  first  marriage,  on  the  principle  that,  at  his  second  nuptials,  several 
years  after,  the  physicians  declared  that  he  appeared  to  be  cured  of 
his  disease.* 

The  Napoleon  code  does  not  expressly  declare  that  absolute  and 
incurable  impotence  is  a dissolving  cause  of  marriage ; but  the  course 
of  legal  proceedings  under  it  leads  to  this  conclusion.  The  court  of 
appeals  at  Treves,  in  1808,  in  the  case  of  a female,  directed  that  she 
should  be  visited  by  medical  men,  who  were  to  report  to  that  tribunal 
whether  the  supposed  injury  occurred  before  or  after  marriage,  and 
whether  it  was  remediable.f 

The  law  of  England,  as  laid  down  by  Blackstone  and  his  editor,  is 
as  follows  : a total  divorce  is  given  whenever  it  is  proved  that  corpo- 
real imbecility  existed  before  the  marriage.  In  this  case,  the  con- 
nexion is  declared  to  have  been  null  and  void  ah  initio.  Imbeci- 
hty  may,  however,  arise  after  marriage;  but  it  will  not  vacate  it, 
because  there  was  no  fraud  in  the  original  contract,  and  one  of  the 

ends  of  marriage,  the  procreation  of  children,  mav  have  been  an- 
swered.j; 


^o^"6ver,  one  case  on  record,  which  was  decided  on  very 
di^fferent  principles.  I refer  to  that  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  in  the  reign 
ot  James  the  First.  His  countess  transferred  her  afifections  to  the 
royal  favourite.  Viscount  Rochester  (afterwards  Earl  of  Somerset) 
and  being  desirous  of  a divorce,  complained  that  her  husband  was 
impotent.  She  deposed,  that  for  the  space  of  three  years  they  had 
Jam  together,  and  during  that  time  he  had  repeatedly  attempted  to 
with  her,  without  success.  She  also  stated  that  she 
as  still  a virgin;  and  several  peeresses  and  matrons,  who  were  directed 
to  examine  her  corroborated  this  statement,  although  it  is  mentioned 

her  i of  hoo  own  fge  and  statnre  in 

well fcl  “ammalion.  She  was  also  pronounced  to  be 

lilted  for  having  children.  The  earl,  in  his  answer,  admitted  his 


aul>jecf"to  learn  ^Btflh..^'  diose  who  have  not  attended  to  this 

greis  a iud^ckl  jurisprudence  when  actual  con. 

vate  manner  hut  a T®'  '«lP«‘ence.  At  first  it  was  conducted  in  a pri. 

titiH.  alteiwaids  became  shameless  y public.  This  urevailed  fmm  tl.a 

Sirin';-, ^tKS 

was  annulled  in  without  success ; and  his  marriage 

des  Sciences  M6dicaies,  art.  Coords,  by^Mai"'.'  Mi<m,®vof  h^p.^TO^ 

pliylSfs  is’o7,  :.!  ■ -PP-  I'™  are^seleral  lawyers  and 

and  that  the^conrt’l^  '**''  "*  ^ cause  of  divorce  by  the^ French 

tion  of  Ms  frJtin  • ‘0  *«ake  the  above  decree.  The  in  ten- 

scenes  of  fiirmer  times  *'ThLrt^^^^^  "^“l  scandalous 

tl*e  original  » ^ f ’‘’®’  equivocal.  I give  it  in 

attaqud  qne'  par  celui^des  Hp  personne,  le  mariage  ne  pent  fitre 

vol.i.  p.304.  de»x6pouxqui  a 6l6  induit  eu  erreur.”_DEVEEGiE, 

1 Blackstone’s  Commentaries,  with  notes  by  Christian,  vol.  i.  p.  440. 
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inabilitv  to  know  her;  while  he  denies  his  impotence  as  to  other 
females^  and  insinuates  his  belief  of  her  incompetency  for  copulation. 
After  the  examination  of  numerous  witnessej 

bv  Abbo^  the  archbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  king  s de 
gLt  0.  ;LL  trial,  on  the'^ propriety  f 

“"°Tht  car,Tim;«rcTS™  variously  divided  by  different 

absolute,  curable,  and  accidental  or  temporal y. 

We  shall  first  notice  those  in  the  male. 

in  the  gen.tal  absolute  want  of  the  penis. 

To  this  class  we  refer  the  , . ^l^ere  it  is  stated  that 

Cases  are  frequently  met  with  in  ™edica  gg 

the  ureters  were  found  teraiina  mg  i P soldier  of  incontinence 

pubis.  FoderS  observes.  *=‘y'XlereCnL  Me^  i" 

of  urine  'vhom ‘I'®™  ^ abaters  terminated ; the  testicles 

t^'^^ltrS'”  Mi;  — also  on  record  of  the  penis  being 
impervious.! 


' ™ . , 1 • „ til  = Rpp  also  No.  I in  the  Appendix  to  vol. 

* Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  p-  315.  drawn  up  bv  the  Archbishop 

viii.;  being  a narrative  of  the  proceedings  to  have  delivered  on  giving  his 

of  Canterbury.  In  the  speech  His  wife  cited  him  before 

opinion,  he  relates  the  case  of  one  y,  . . „d  the  physicians  deposed  that 

the  Ecclesiastical  Court  on  the  The  want  of  access  was 

he  had  but  one  testicle,  ‘ After  some  time,  Bury 

also  proved.  A sentence  f ^ \ question  arose,  after  the  lapse 

Appendix.  , oocnw  mi  this  snhiect  may  be  found  in  the  Edin- 

+ A most  valuable  and  learned  essay  ^entitled,  “ An  attempt 

biu  jh  Medical  a>>d  Surgical  Journal,  „,alconfori^- 

p“S"ri;i\«d ,*ew  r..a,  and  page  54.  « .he  genital  erg... 

of  the  male.  ^ ^dch  41  are  of  the  male  and  8 of  Bie 

Dr  Duncan  enumerates  49  cases,  < t „„.„im„ip  1 2.  Two  cases  by  Dr. 

female.  The  following  may  be  added  to  his  ca^^  terminate  in  a fungoid 

Maitland  of  Blackburn  (’''‘""“’''''^^^gdLeu  in  each  groin,  penis  an  indi 

tumour,  at  the  lower  th^  the  i7eters  end  in  a tumour  m the  puh  c 

long  and  imperforate.  In  1^  (1  ’ , jpj;,,.  ]^,ed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol. 

vppLi—penis  imperforate— testicles  naiuia  tumour.— Ibid.  vol.  xxvii.  p.  81. 

XXV  p 31.  3.  By  Dr.  Vernon,  111  a c u ■ ^ living,  aged  two 

;”i|;  DC.  wn..t 5, &2. vo...v.p.:.7^ ,=■ 
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In  addition  to  this  have  been  enumerated  an  amputation  of  the 
1 virile  organ — a schirrous  or  paralytic  state,  induced  by  injury  to  the 
I nerves  or  muscles  of  the  parts — and  an  unnatural  perforation  of  the 

i penis,  or,  in  other  words,  the  extremity  of  the  canal  of  the  urethra 

i terminating  at  some  place  other  than  its  natural  situation.  When  this 
I happens  on  the  upper  part,  it  is  styled  Epispadias;  when  below.  Hypo- 
spadias. We  shall  however  see  that  it  would  be  unsafe  to  consider  all 
or  most  of  these  as  absolute  causes  of  impotence.  Thus,  Piazzoni 
relates  a case  where  both  the  corpora  cavernosa  were  destroyed,  but  as 
the  canal  of  the  urethra  was  preserved,  the  act  could  be  performed.* 
So  also  with  the  varieties  in  the  termination  of  the  urethra.  Belloc 
says,  that  he  knew  a person  at  Agen  in  whom  the  orifice  was  at  the 
bottom  of  the  frsenum,  and  who  had  fqur  children  resembling  their 
parent,  and,  what  is  still  more  remarkable,  two  of  them  had  the  same 
mal-conformation.  The  possibility  of  impregnation  may  therefore 
depend  on  the  distance  to  which  the  orifice  is  thrown  back.f 


Memoirs  of  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  Edin.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal 
vol.  xlviii.  p.  445. 

Additional  cases  are  given  by  Dr.  Sclimitt,  of  Wurzburg,  in  his  essay  on  Con. 
genital  Deficiency  of  the  Urinary  Bladder.  1836—Amer.  Journal  Medical  Sciences 
voJ.  XX.  p.  J83.  ’ 

There  are  three  American  cases  which  have  been  described  and  figured.  One 
was  seen  at  New  York,  where  the  individual  died  in  the  State  Prison  in  1826  aged 
52  years.  There  was  a fleshy  mass  in  the  pubic  region,  and  the  ureters  terminated 
in  this.  The  penis  was  imperforate  and  about  an  inch  long,  the  testicles  large  and 
wel  formed.  The  individual  repeatedly  stated  that  his  venereal  desires  were  violent. 
Blates  of  this  case  with  descriptions  are  given  by  Dis.  Dncachet  and  Charles  Drake 
-Medical  Recorder,  vol  in.  p.  515,  and  New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol  v 
p.  443.  Another  has  been  recently  described  and  figured  by  Dr.  Hayward  of 
individual  came  into  the  Massachusetts  General  Hospital  in  June 
Th  ^ native  of  the  State  of  Maine,  aged  twenty-one,  and  in  good  health! 

I here  was  an  oval  fungous  tumour,  six  indies  in  circumference  at  the  base  and 
projecting  one  inch  and  a quarter  from  the  abdomen,  directlv  over  the  ordinary ’place 

ii[  drons^'”  ^ and  the  urine  passL  out 

short,  only  two  inches  long,_measuring  five  inches  in 
tp.fl  rMt,  partly  divided  and  united  at  the  under  surface  only.  TJie 

penis  becomes  erect,  and  sometimes  a discharge  of  seminal  fluid  takes  place  from  the 
ureters.  Dr  Hayward  states  that  one  other  case  of  this  kind  has  come  under  his 

" “■''-"■"'■'•y  "f  l- 

to  Dr.  Diinglison  in  Philadelphia,  and  is  figured  by  Dr 
/ tesembles  in  most  of  its  characters  the  cases  above  recorded.  ^ The 

iS  igir%“o;T  7 attire._American  Med! 

vol.  i.  p 147’  ’ IS  mentioned  by  Dr.  Paiicoast.— Ibid. 

theLnZiVS’a'I.H"^^  • '•  r-  ^ by  Mr.  Hurd  in 

suffer  frevelf  HI  « J->m-nal,  vol.  ,v.  p.  323,  in  which  the  patient,  after 

^ saveie  disease,  such  as  phagedenic  inflammation,  with  the  formation  of 
excrescences  was  relieved  by  complete  amputation.  Ther;  was  only  a smal  nrf 

t"Benoc'*D°'^*^0*  be  had  subsequent  to  this  two  children. 

^/ypospaclm3,~a  case  is  mentioned  by  Zacchias—fruitful. 

i.  Hosack—the  same — New  York  Med.  and  Phys.  Journal,  vol.  ii  n 12 
Mr  ® same._Coxe’s  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  105.  ' ’ 

Mr.  Syme-the  same—Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  pp.  33,  243. 
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The  inability  to  propel  the  semen  out  of  its  vessels  is  frequently  to 
be  considered  as  an  absolute  cause;  but  generally  it 
I mention  it,  however,  in  this  place,  for  the  purpose  ^ 

several  instances  of  this  nature  there  have  been  ^ 

diseased  state  of  the  prostate  gland,  or  extensive  strictures  of  the 

TlTe’  natural  want  of  both  testes,  provided  I 

artificial  loss,  is  another  cause.  The  removal  of  them  exms^^  ^ 

the  frequency  of  this  practice  in  some  ? 

I may  add,  that  there  have  been  instances  in  which  these  organsjiave  . 

suddLly  diminished  and  disappeared,  as  a discussion  • 

external  iniurv.t  The  point,  however,  which  excited  most  discussio 

these  organs  have  not  descended  from  the  abdomen,  and  yet  the  md 

Frank  ha.  a c„.  .t.n.mUt.a  throng  ^.TneS'«i““'l 

SS  S^ant-McltltiilnrMed.  v.l.  ^ahl.  art.  -h„a 

“ I know  an  individual,  the  fat  e ,,rethra  onens  in  the  corpus  spun- 

the  paternal  resemblance,  and  in  t '®  j . ”_Dr.  Blundell  in  Lancet,  N.  S. 

giosum,  between  one  or  two  inches  fiom  thegians.  — x^r. 

o..e„  in  P™! ‘tV'ln^K 

•'°T'na.”‘  .lS'V.zaul'..'h  xlh.  p.  m,  » -e  »f  hyp«p.di».  ''f  °- 
sam.  page  i.  the  »o.i»  "t  * «'  'P'*P»'*'“’ 

a cat. 

mMgaU  .npar  l.'eCiln.md  .ev.r.l  aa...  of  d.i. 

t Fodere,  vol.  1.  p.  369.  He  .i,p  canal  at  Arles.  Larrey  also  states, 

kind  in  deserteps,  condemned  o attacked  with  a similar  complaint. 

that  many  soldiers  of  the  army  in  Egyp  riimiiikhpd  in  size  until  they  were 

use  of  the  brandy  of  dates.-Larrey,  ^ 26”.  , 

Severe  blows,  fracOires,  edition,  p.  303  ; also  one, 

iT  1S.n.»’h-  'Tl-  ”•  - ^ 

Tiir'a."  r™«,»f  l.y  Dr.  D™”;;;  tCS  unto 

“;:l:Slr.3  r'™,  P".  rxpl'red."-Fr.t.  or...,  in  W.,.rrn  Jnnrn.l 

Med.  and  Pliys.  Sciences,  vol.  x.  p.  4o.  ] 
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vidual  has  exhibited  every  proof  of  virility.*  Considerable  attention 
1 should  be  directed  to  the  external  appearance  of  the  person — his 
muscular  system — the  strength  of  his  voice — the  presence  of  the 
. beard,  &c.  The  medical  examiner  should  also  examine  whether  any 
; cicatrix  is  to  be.  found  in  the  scrotum,  indicating  castration ; or  whether, 
! in  the  room  of  the  testes,  there  do  not  exist  some  hard  knots  or  lumps, 
) proving  the  existence  of  former  disease.  If  these  are  wanting,  and  the 
i general  appearance  is  virile,  we  are  not  justified  in  considering  the 
j individual  as  impotent. 

I A different  opinion,  however,  prevailed  in  former  times.  Pope 
Sixtus  the  Fifth  declared,  in  1587,  in  a letter  to  his  nuncio  in  Spain,  that 
all  those  who  were  destitute  of  them  should  be  unmarried  ; and  Philip 
II.  accordingly  executed  this  order,  which  affected  many  in  that  king- 
dom. The  parliament  of  Paris,  also,  in  1665,  decreed  that  they  should 
be  apparent,  in  order  to  permit  a person  to  contract  marriage. t 
These,  however,  are  the  relics  of  barbarous  ages.  Unquestionable 
facts  and  anatomical  examinations  have  proved  that  the  conformation 
in  question  may  be  present,  without  injury  to  the  generative  pow'er. 
Rolfinck  relates  the  case  of  an  individual  distinguished  for  libertinism, 
who  was  executed  for  some  crime.  He  was,  after  death,  consigned  to 
the  dissecting  knife  ; and  on  examination,  the  testes  were  found  in  the 
abdomen.!  The  parents  of  a young  man  in  a similar  situation,  con- 
sulted the  physician  as  to  the  propriety  of  allowing  him  to  marry. 
He  recommended  it,  and  a numerous  offspring  demonstrated  the  pro- 
priety of  his  advice.§ 


• “ During  the  examination  of  10,800  recruits,  I have  found  five  in  whom  tlie 
right,  and  six  in  whom  the  left  testicle  was  not  apparent.  In  two  of  those  cases 
there  was  inguinal  hernia  at  the  side  where  the  testicle  had  not  descended.  I have 

met  with  but  one  instance  where  both  testicles  had  not  descended.” Dr.  Marshall’s 

Hints,  &c.,  pp.  83,  207- 

t Mahon,  vol.  i.  pp.  55,  57. 

t Moebiiis,  quoted  by  Mahon  ut  antea.  It  is  stated  by  Bichat,  on  the  authority 
of  Roux,  that  very  commonly  among  the  inhabitants  of  Hungary  the  testes  do  not 
descend  till  some  months,  or  even  years  after  birth Brewster’s  Edinburgh  Ency- 
clopedia, art.  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  825.  ^ 

§ Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  55.  Additional  cases  of  fruitful  marriages,  under  these  cir- 
cumstances, are  mentioned  by  Dr.  Geddings — Chapman’s  Journal,  N.  S.  vol.  iv. 
p.  34. 


It  is,  however,  proper  to  subjoin  the  remarks  of  Mr.  James  Wilson  on  this  sub- 
ject. “ When  both  testicles  have  remained  in  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  it  has 
been  supposed  by  John  Hunter  that  they  are  exceedingly  imperfect,  and  incapable  of 
performing  their  natural  functions.”  He  had  met  with  two  cases,  one  of  which 
seemed  to  wmfirm  this  remark,  while  the  other  makes  against  it,  although  it  does 
not  altogether  refute  it.  ” The  first  is  a young  gentleman  of  very  large  fortune 
now  twenty-five  years  of  age.  He  has  some  beard,  and  not  an  unmanly  appearance; 
but  although  an  imprudent,  and  in  some  respects  a dissipated  person,  he  has  never 
Shewn  the  least  desire  for  women,  or  disposition  for  sexual  intercourse.  The 
wcond  IS  between  thirty  and  forty  years  of  age,  who  has  one  testicle  forming  a 
tumour  within  the  ring;  and  the  other,  which  descended  at  puberty,  lying  im- 
lediately  on  the  outside  of  it.  He  is  a married  man,  and  has  children.  Before  his 
arnage,  »e  describes  liimself  as  having  great  desire,  and  not  being  deticient  in 
hinnerly  had  a venereal  gonorrhoja  and  it  whs  from  a swelling  of  tlie 
‘^”""*‘1"®*'*'  bb  that  Mr.  Wilson  came  to  witness  his  case.  One 

c e IS  of  full  natural  size,  and  the  other  also  appears  to  be  so,  as  far  as  can  be 
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I may  also  add,  in  this  place,  a cause  of  impotence,  concerning 
which  there  has  existed  a considerable  diversity  of  opinion;  and  that  is, 
the  loss  of  one  of  the  testicles  only.  If  this  deprivation  be  compen- 
sated by  the  healthy  size  and  condition  of  the  other,  we  have  no  reason 
to  dread  the  effects.  This  actually  occurs  in  some  cases  of  cynanche 
parotidea,  where  there  has  been  a translation  of  the  complaint  from 
the  neck  to  the  testes.  Dr.  Robert  Hamilton,  in  one  of  the  best 
histories  which  we  have  of  that  disease,  mentions,  that  when  it  was 
epidemic  at  Norfolk  in  England,  a patient  was  seized  with  swelling 
of  both  the  testicles.  One  of  them  wasted  away,  until  nothing  but 
its  coats  was  left.  This  occurred  in  1762,  and  in  17<39  he  had  a 
child,  and  in  1772  another;  both  of  whom  were  healthy.  Mahon 
also  mentions  that  he  w^as  acquainted  with  a young  man,  in  whoin 
one  of  these  organs  gradually  diminished  and  withered  aivay,  whilst 
the  other  increased  proportionably  in  size;  and  after  this  had  taken 
place,  he  became  the  father  of  five  children.!  Sir  Astley  Cooper 
removed  a testis  for  an  enlargement  and  great  hardness,  in  January 
1821  The  wife,  by  whom  he  had  already  had  one  child,  nursed 
the  patient,  and  in  March  she  proved  pregnant. J If,  however,  the 
remaining  testicle  be  small  and  extenuated,  or  have  become  scirrhous 
or  carcinomatous,  or  even  if  the  epididymis  be  tumefied  and  hard, 
we  have  just  reason  to  dread  the  presence  of  impotence. 

There^  also  occasionally  occur  cases  in  which  the  smallness  of 
the  testicles  throws  doubts  on  their  powers.  Dr.  Baillie  knew  a 
person  of  middle  age,  in  whom  their  size  did  not  exceed  that  o 
the  extremity  of  the  finger.  This  was  congenital,  and  accompanied 
with  a total^ant  of  sexual  desire.  Mr.  Wilson  l--ver  relat^ 
the  following:— “I  was  some  years  ago  consulted  b}'  a gentlem 
on  the  point  of  marriage,  respecting  the  propriety  of  his  entering 
into  tha?  state,  as  his  penis  and  testicles  very  little  exceeded  m size 
those  of  a youth  of  eight  years  of  age.  He  was  twenty-six,  but  h. 
never  felt  desire  until  he  became  acquainted  with  his  present  wi  . 
Since  that,  he  had  experienced  repeated  erections,  with 
LTssions  He  married,  became  the  fatber  of  a ^''y.  ^ ^ 
parts,  which  at  twenty-six  were  so  small,  at  twenty-eight  had  increased 

to  the  usual  size  of  those  of  an  adult  man.  § ,.oc 

A Question,  connected  with  the  subject  under  consideration,  was 

acitld  some  ySrs  since  in  German,.  It  was  Whether  a pemon, 
cLrated  after  L arrives  at  the  age  of  puberty,  is  capable  of  inipreg 


judged  by  teelln,  i.  ihrougl,  ibe  tendoi,  of  the  external  oblique  „u.cle-Wil»n-. 
Lectures  on  the  Urinary  and  Genital  Organs,  p.  40^8.  remained,  and  the 

Mv.  Lawrence  has  also  seen  two  cases  in  th«a  ' 

individuals  were  impotent.  On  ‘ \ imperfect,  did  not  join 

rb«dv”‘s't:r.  d'.“eS 

§ Lectures,  p.  424. 
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nating  for  some  days  after  the  operation  ? Marc,  a high  authority  in 
all  such  cases,  supposed  that  he  must  be  deemed  impotent,  as  the 
time  needed  for  curing  the  wound  is  sufficient  to  carry  the  semen 
into  the  blood;  and  even  if  capable  of  two  or  three  emissions,  yet  he 
would  afterwards  be  impotent.  Orfila  states  it,  as  his  opinion,  that 
there  may  be  temporary  power  in  such  cases,  where  the  extirpated 
testicles  are  healthy,  but  not  if  tuberculous  or  schirrous.*  Sir  Astley 
Cooper,  in  his  recent  work  on  the  structure  and  diseases  of  the  testis, 
gives  a very  apposite  case  : — 

He  performed  the  second  operation  of  castration  in  1801,  on  a 
person,  for  chronic  abscess  in  the  testis.  On  visiting  him  four  days 
after,  he  informed  Sir  A.  C.  that  he  had,  during  the  last  night,  an  emis- 
sion. He  was  a married  man  previous  to  the  first  operation.  For 
nearly  the  first  twelve  months  after  the  complete  castration,  he 
stated  that  he  had  emissions  in  coitu,  or  that  he  had  the  sensations 
of  emission.  After  that  he  had  erections  and  coitus  at  distant 
intervals,  but  without  the  sensation  of  emission.  After  two  years, 
he  had  erections  very  rarely  and  very  imperfectly  ; and  ten  years 
after  the  operation,  he  said  he  had,  during  the  past  year,  been 
once  connected.  In  1829,  Sir  A.  C.  saw  him  as  a patient.  The 
erections  were  very  seldom  and  very  imperfect,  and  the  penis  was 
shrivelled  and  wasted.f 

To  the  above,  Fodere  adds  the  following,  which  may  possibly  in 
some  cases  produce  the  consequence  in  question,  viz.  congenital 
tumours  of  a large  size  ; such,  for  example,  as  scrotal  hernia.  This, 
he  supposes,  may  produce  a hardness  of  the  parts,  and  prevent  a 
secretion  of  the  seminal  fiuid,  by  its  continued  pressure  on  the  sper- 
matic vessels.I  The  medical  college  of  Western  Prussia  declared  a 
voluminous  and  irreducible  hernia  a sufficient  cause  of  divorce.§ 

Among  the  curable  causes  of  impotence  may  be  enumerated  the 
following  : — An  atony  of  the  parts,  arising  sometimes  from  local 
disease  or  external  injury,  and  at  others  from  masturbation ; a retrac- 
tion of  the  penis,  originating  from  stone  in  the  bladder,  or  some  other 
urinary  diseases ; a natural  phyinosis,  which  sometimes  confines  the 


• Orfila’s  Leqons,  vol.  i.  p.  127. 

^ ^®‘^'co-Ch>rurgical  Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  390.  Sedillot  mentions  that  lie  has 
heard  Boyer  relate  the  case  of  a man  from  whom  both  testicles  had  been  successively 
removed  on  account  of  sarcocele.  After  the  second  operation  his  wife  became  preg- 
nant. He  consulted  Boyer,  who  told  him  that  the  child  was  no  doubt  his  own  hut 
that  It  would  be  his  last P.  I?. 

Shnilar  results  have  occurred  with  animals  recently  castrated American  IMed. 

Intelligencer,  vol.  i.  pp.  14G,  244.  Dunglison’s  Physiology,  3d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  329. 
pT  1 '•  P-  373.  “In  Italy,  double  hernia,  bypressing  on  the  spermatic 

c lords,  sometimes  causes  as  complete  emasculation  as  if  the  testicles  were  actually 

Gi^"’’_DuNro  shigers  of  that  country  are  so  by  the  visitation  of 

\Ve  should  not  forget  that  e.xtreme  youth  is  an  absolute  cause.  It  has  been  de- 

hi.!  ’a®*  England,  that  the  issue  was  a 

Dastard,  when  the  hushand  was  within  the  age  of  fourteen.  See  the  King  v.  Luffe, 
otii  t,ast  8 Reports,  p.  205. 

I*'  ‘**|'*'  following  is  also  an  incurable  cause,  hut  not  discover. 

tha  ^ death.  “ A malformation  of  the  epididymis — instead  of  paasinff  on 
rift*  * ®^rens,  that  tube  has  terminated  in  a cul-de-sac.  I have  preserved  one 
OJ  this  kind  in  the  collection  of  Windmill  Street.”— Wilson’s  Lectures,  p.  423. 
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elans  in  such  a manner  as  to  prevent  the  emission  of  semen  ; oblitera- 
tion of  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  from  stricture  or  other  causes;-!  and 
lastly,  the  malconformation,  of  which  we.  have  spoken,  as  to  the  place 
of  the  aperture  of  the  urethral  canal.  All  these  have  been  successfully 

obviated  by  modern  surgery.^  thp 

“ Ossification,  or  a cartilaginous  condition  of  the  septum  of 
penis,  may  become  a cause  of  temporaiy  or  incurable  impotence,  by 
preventing  copulation.  A case  of  this  kind  once  occurred  to  D . 
M'Clellam  of  Philadelphia.  The  individual,  already  considerably  ad- 
l?ed  in  life,  but  wiSi  sexual  powers  unusually  vigorous  -s  unab  e 
to  cohabit,  in  consequence  of  the  virile  organ  being  so  much  arched 
towards  the  perinmum  as  to  render  it  impracticable  to  introduce  it 
i^o  the  vagina.  On  making  an  incision  along  the  dorsal  surface  of 
the  peL,  the  pectiniform  teptum  was  found  to 

ptoof  cartilage,  the  removal  of  which  was  soon  followed  hy  a com- 
nlete  restoration  of  the  functions  of  the  organ,  g 

^ The  third  class  of  causes,  the  accidental  or  temporary  ones,  is  the 
most  important,  since  they  are  frequently  the  subject  of  lega  investi- 
sation.  ^They  are  those  which  affect  an  individual  during  his 

rra  nnd  nf  eourse  have  to  be  considered  in  cases  ot  contested 
piernity.il  The  law  presumes,  that  the  husband  is  the  father  ev^ry 
ddld  concL^d  during  the  term  of  wedlock,  yet  it  allows  an  mvestiga- 

. 01.e.  vaUons  on  Natural  Phymosis^and  its  effects,  by  Dr.  Houston,  in  Edin. 

Itled.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vob  ^x^viii.  p.  200.  (Welde  v.  Welde.  1731) 

In  Sir  George  Lee’s  Ecclesiastical  of  impotency.  one 

where  the  husband  pleaded  capacity,  > » external  impediment,  arising 

Williams,  a surgeon  swore  that  Mr  ^ el  le 

op’.  .nd  1l...  h.  b.lie.od  h.  w»  ».»  »p.bl,_lU. 

ports.  Appendix,  vol.  ii.  p.  580.  . j ^nd  Surg.  Journal,  vol. 

'■>'  rBurorM,dioo.CI B„llo.in,  vM  ih  p.  1.^  ^1 

cases  of  l>yPOsP»'^'®®/"“®!®hdly  treated.  surgery.  In  1830,  a patient  aged 
as  an  illustration  of  ^I'e  .trophies  of  modern  Piston, 

twenty-six  was  admitted  into  the  Edin.  was  exposed  superiorly,  there 

The  whole  extent  of  the  urethra  anterior  to  ' P ^ xhe  penis  was 

being  a wide  fissure  through  the  corpora  t'»ver*'"®‘‘,  ^ ® behind  the  sym- 

'tJarf  o«n.ld.r.bly,  » tb«.  fX"  b.no..b'.be 

physis  pubis.  M^hen  he  urinated,  the  unne  after  e^e  g ^ 

symphysis,  divided  into  numerous  urethra.  This  malconfonnation 

tL  penis,  whilst  others  passed  along  the  paring  off  the  callous 

was  congenital,  and  he  was  impotent.  ■ „„d  uniting  the  edges  by 

edges  of  the  margin  of  Med.  Gazette, 

sutures.  The  penis  obtained  us  natural  appearance. 

s..,  in  w....™  ■"‘■i"- 

11  I may  mention  in  this  place,  ^ ® ^ , connexions  with  his  wife  during 

dual,  who  returning  home  inioxii  a , permanent  erection  after  this  for  six- 

the  night.  The  penis  continued  in  a state  P incision  with  a lancet,  at 

,L  dl,«,  re,i.ti»g  «l>  m'b"*!  “IS'd"  cK.  »( Irk,  grumou.  bl«»l,  ..id  . 

- .1-  :f  r “S; 

_ London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  xxi.  p.  280. 
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tion  as  to  the  chastity  of  the  female.  That  such  is  law  in  our  own 
and  other  countries,  the  following  extract  will  prove : — “In  the  case  of 
Lomax  v.  Holmden,  tried  before  the  court  of  King’s  Bench  in  England, 
the  question  at  the  trial  was,  whether  the  plaintiff  was  the  son  and 
lieir  of  Caleb  Lomax,  Esq.  deceased,  and  this  depended  on  the 
question  of  his  mother’s  marriage.  And  that  being  fully  proved,  and 
evidence  given  of  the  husband’s  being  frequently  at  London,  where 
the  mother  lived,  access  was  of  course  presumed.  The  defendants 
were  then  admitted  to  give  evidence  of  his  inability  from  a bad  habit 
of  body.  But  their  evidence  not  going  to  an  impossibility,  hut  an  im- 
; probability  only,  this  was  not  thought  sufficient,  and  there  was  a verdict 
for  the  plaintiff.”* 

The  proofs  of  bastardy  may  be  thus,  1.  impotence,  and  2.  proof  of 
( non-access,  so  conclusive,  that  it  is  impossible  that  the  husband  could 
! have  been  the  father  of  the  child.  This  subject,  in  all  its  bearings, 
has  of  late  years  been  minutely  canvassed,  in  consequence  of  what  is 
usually  styled  the  Banbury  peerage  case.  Lord  Banbury  died  in  1632, 
aged  eighty-five.  In  1627,  Lady  B.  had  a son,  and  in  1630,  another. 
They  both  lived  at  the  house  of  Lord  Vaux,  with  whom  it  was  said 
she  was  in  habits  of  adultery.  In  an  inquisition  held  after  his 
^ death,  it  was  held  that  he  died  without  heirs  male  of  his  body.  The 
son  claimed  the  title  in  1646,  and  his  descendants  also,  from  time  to 
time,  but  the  House  of  Lords  either  passed  resolutions  denying  the 
: claim,  or  had  no  proceedings.  In  1806,  the  lineal  descendant  of  the 
son  succeeded  in  bringing  it  to  a solemn  adjudication.  Lord  Erskine 
advocated  his  cause,  and  quoted  the  case  of  Sir  Stephen  Fox,  who  was 
I rnarried  at  seventy-seven  and  had  four  children,  the  last  when  he  was 
' eighty-one.  Lord  Banbury  was  proved  to  have  been  hale  and  hearty 
I at  the  time  of  his  death.  The  house,  however,  decided  in  1813,  that 
the  claim  had  not  been  made  out.  The  author,  from  whom  I draw 
this  narrative,  observes,  that  the  concealment  (which  was  the  fact  in 
this  case)  under  circumstances  which  could  leave  no  doubt  that  the 
I adultery  was  the  cause  of  it,  appears  to  have  formed  the  point  on 
which  the  decision  was  grounded.! 

The  French  or  Napoleon  code,  although  it  does  not  permit  a hus- 
band to  disavow  his  child  by  alleging  his  natural  impotence,  yet  con- 
tains a regulation  which,  in  its  effects,  operates  similarly  to  the  princi- 
ples contained  in  the  English  case  above  quoted.  The  312th  article 
says,  that  the  infant  conceived  during  marriage  has  the  husband  for 
Its  father,  but  he  may  notwithstanding  disavow  it,  if  he  can  prove  that. 


'Strange’s  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  940.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Male  for  the  reference 
to  this  case. 

t Edinlnirgh  Review,  vol.  xlix.  p.  190,  an  elaborate  article  on  the  law  of  leeiti- 
macy.  See  also  London  Law  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  .32;  also  Head  v.  Head  (1 
feimons  and  Stuart,  150),  in  Peters’  Condensed  Cliancery  Reports,  vol.  i.  where  the 
l'nrH‘*pi  ‘ "*  Banlniry  cause  are  given.  The  same  case,  before 

tlip  n ^ Turner  and  Russell  s Reports,  138.  Le  Marchant’s  Report  of 

t e Uardner  peerage  case.  Appendix,  p.  389.  On  the  subject  of  non-access,  the 
louowing  American  cases  may  be  quoted  : Commonwealth  v.  Strieker ; 1 Browne’s 
vruim  Repoits,  app.  p.  4^ ; Cormnoiiweulth  v.  Slieplierd,  G Binney’s  Penn- 
ylvania  Reports,  203  ; 2 Paige’s  Chancery  Reports,  130,  Cross  v.  Cross.  ^ 
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from  the  300th  to  the  180th  day  before  its  birth,  there  was,  either  on 
account  of  absence,  or  from  the  effect  of  some  accident,  a physical  im- 
possibility of  cohabiting  with  his  wife.*  , , • i 

In  discussing  this  subject  it  will  readily  occur,  that  there  is  a class 
of  diseases  during  the  progress  of  which  virility  may  be  preserved ; 
while  there  is  another  in  which  it  is  destroyed.  It  is  not  possible,  nor 
indeed  would  it  be  proper,  to  state  these  except  in  a general  way; 
since  it  is  difficult  to  foresee  what  may  hereafter  be  adduced  in  con-  . 
tested  cases,  as  a cause  of  impotence.  We  shall  therefore  be  under- 
stood to  mention  the  diseases,  as  causing  a probability  on  one  or  the 

other  side,  and  not  as  positive  proof.  , . , • 

The  diseases  that  are  considered  compatible  with  connexion,  are  ^ 
those  which  do  not  affect  the  head  and  sensitive  system  primarily,  and  .v 
are  not  accompanied  with  great  debility.  Inflammatory  and  catarr  a ^ 
fevers  are  of  this  class.  So  also  in  asthma  and  the  early  stages  of  . 
phthisis  pulmonalis,  the  power  is  preserved.f  Some  diseases  appear  - 
to  stimulate  the  generative  organs;  and  others,  although  accompanied 
with  pain,  are  said  to  excite  desire.  Of  the  first,  may  be  named  a , 
calculus  in  the  kidneys  or  bladder;  and  to  the  last  belong  gout  and  • ^ 

^^^^man  named  Aurelius  Lingius,  aged  sixty  years,  had  been  affected,  ; | 
during  the  last  two  years  of  his  life,  wiffi  occasional  attacks  of  t^'er 
accompanied  with  gouty  pains,  which  at  intervals  made  him  ^xt^me  y ^ j 
ill.  For  the  space  of  two  months,  however,  he  appea^ed  on  the  re-  , , 
covery ; when,  being  seized  with  a fever  and  ague,  he  died.  His  wife  | > 
Sec  Jed  herself  pre|nant,  and  six  months  after  liis  death  was  delivered  _ , 
of  a healthy  child.  Its  legitimacy  was  contested,  on  the  ground  that  . 
the  husband,  before  his  last  illness,  had  been  incapable ; and  this  V j 
opinion  was  corroborated  by  his  own  confession  to  the  pl‘y“®  h 
attending  him.  His  wife  allowed  the  truth  of  this  stetement,  but  j t 
asserted^that  his  powers  had  returned  some  time  before  his  disease.  In  J 

* Foder6  vol.  i.  p.  375.  “ In  Scotland  it  is  only  necessary  that  a man  should  < 

expresses  it,  within  the  four  seas  jpNeil,  an  heiress,  is  claimed  by 

Court  of  Session  at  tins  moment  whe  e cohabited 

Orfila’s'^LecoV./^  p.  136.  Louis,  a late  writer  on  consumption,  denies 
teiidiints.” — Dunlop. 
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r this  state  of  the  ease,  Zacchias  was  consulted;  and  he  deeided  in 
) favour  of  the  chastity  of  the  wife,  for  the  following  reasons  : — Aurelius 
1 had  been  twice  manned,  and  by  each  wife  has  had  several  children. 
' Tlie  disease  under  which  he  laboured  was  a heating  one,  and  his 
) powers  were  probably  perfect  during  the  period  of  convalescence. 
I His  age  does  not  prevent  the  possibility  of  his  producing  pregnancy  in 
1 the  female.  Symptoms  of  this  were  present  during  his  lifetime ; and 
' although  he  was  known  to  be  extremely  jealous,  yet  his  affection 
remained  undiminished  towards  her.  And  finally,  the  intervals  of  ease 
1 that  accompany  articular  pains,  together  with  the  fact  that  she  always 
' reposed  in  the  same  bed  with  him,  were,  in  the  mind  of  Zacchias, 

; conclusive  arguments.  The  judges  decided  in  favour  of  the 
1 female.* 

In  connexion  with  the  facts  already  stated,  it  may  be  proper  to  add 
a circumstance  suggested  by  the  author  just  quoted.  He  deems  it 
: possible  that  certain  diseases  may  so  change  the  state  of  the  system  as 
I to  produce  an  alteration  in  the  generative  power.  He  quotes  the 
I testimony  of  Avenzoar,  who  had  no  children  during  the  whole  period 
of  youth,  but  became  a father  shortly  after  recovering  from  a vio- 
|(  lent  fever.  And  also  the  case,  which  came  under  his  own  observation, 
of  an  artificer,  who  lived  twenty-four  years  with  his  wife  without  issue: 

I shortly  after  his  convalescence  from  illness  he  became  a father,  and 
; afterwards  had  many  children.f 

The  diseases  which  we  may  rationally  suppose  will  prevent  cohabi- 
tation, are  the  following: — a mutilation,  or  severe  wounds  of  the  sexual 
organs— carcinoma  of  the  testicles  or  penis — gangrene  of  the  lower 
extremities— immoderate  evacuations  of  blood  or  bile,  or  of  the  faeces 

scorbutic  cachexia — marasmus — peripneumony  and  hydrothorax 

an^arca  in  its  perfect  state,  particularly  if  accompanied  with  an 
infiltration  into  the  sexual  organs — nervous  and  malignant  fevers, 
particularly  if  they  affect  the  brain,  and  are  accompanied  with  great 
debility  and  loss  of  memor3^ — all  affections  of  the  head  and  spinal 
marrow,  whether  from  a fall,  blow,  wound,  or  poison  or  from  inter- 
nal causes,  as  apoplexy,  palsy,  or  other  comatose  diseases.  If  the 
infant  is  conceived  whilst  the  husband  has  been  known  to  have 
laboured  under  either  of  these  maladies,  the  presumption  is  certainly 
against  its  legitimacy.  So  also  if  he  be  affected  with  leprosy,  venereal 
ozmna,  severe  cutaneous  diseases,  or  insanity,  we  may  reasonably  doubt 
t^lie  tact  of  cohabitation,  from  the  fear  that  we  may  suppose  the  female 

^^P^^f>®"ced  lest  she  should  be  contaminated,  or  from  the  dread 
nat  she  has  entertained  of  having  communication  with  the  individual.§ 


+ W-  Consilium,  23.  + Zacchias,  vol  i n 271 

rapy^impoteLrC'InL  ^ aged  forty,  win,  laboured  under  I^mjo- 

TlJs  siL  o^ihe  svsfe^  T ®harcoal  vapours. 

Vol.i.  p.382.  "“S  'eft  after  the  recovery  from  the  immediate  danger. 

to  ifJilZnce  "“’if  r '"'P'’‘®V'=®>  the  inquiry  as 

how  any  proof  on  thin  n i ^ Junction,  because  I can  hardly  suppose 

ley  may  exist,  through  the  influence  of  the  imagination. 
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We  come  now  to  the  consideration  of  impotence  in  the  female. 
And  here  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  even  if  the  causes  of  ^ 
vet  sterility,  or  an  inability  to  conceive,  may  still  exist.  It  will,  tticrt- 
fore,  be  proper  to  notice  the  causes  of  impotence  and  sterility  in  suc- 
cession They  may  each  be  divided  into  incurable  and  curable. 

Th"  incu/able  of  impotence  are.  1.  An  obhleratton  or 

thickening  of  the  sexual  organs,  so  as  to  prevent  any  introduction. 

and  womb^ave  thus  been  found  with  a dense 

fleshy  substance.  Morgagni  mentions  cases  in 
continuity  of  parte,  without  any  aperture.  A ^ 

nr  Mntt  as  occurring  in  this  country,  deserves  to  be  stated  in 
detail.  The  individual  was  aged  twenty-three,  and  had  been  “arried 
uDwards  of  two  years.  Her  health  was  extremely  good,  but  she  had 
not  seen  the  leasUndication  of  the  menses.  About  every  I*" 

atr  a":sr.ifrrh' - 

r»t1ol«iote“:uW  bf  elsr?;  he” she  a,  lengu. 

C"r4Sa“  r tSoverir 

naHus  or  about  the  situation  of  the  hymen,,  there  is  a complete  septum 
or  nartition.  It  has  a firm  appearance,  though  it  yields  somewhat  to 

•rer^.x:sr-is  - 

wanting.  She  has  never  experienced  the  le^t  sexu^al  desire  ^ 

Foder6  also  relates  the  following  case  from  the  Causes  _ 

In  1722,  a young  woman  aged  twenty-five,  in  goo  ea  , w 

the  fear  of  incompetency,  dislike  of  the  individual,  &c.  The  “Evil  Eye”  of  the 

Ne^YoA  'Stld  Pliys.  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  19-  A case,  prohahly  of  the 
sameSre,  is  mentioned  in  the  -"t’kicherand 

hy  a discharge  of 

me,“tXyet  violent  "rvaglnkS.irha 

severe  nain.  On  examination,  which  was  finally  conseiiten  lo,  ii»  » hand.” 

discovered,  “ the  part,  on  opening  tlie  lahia  'diffieuUy^  by'^aii  'operation  within  the 
Mr.  Cline  attempted,  twice  to  remove  the  ^ 

torf;»\S‘lppe.~  tl..‘  iuSlTd"”..  Circun..„..c».  b...  bw  ov.ria  h.U 
’'“'s.Slt' found  ml, 

it  is  called,  but  '''7'“  ^‘“\v.'^*^Macfarhine  of  Glasgow.  The  patient  died,  and  on 
substance),  operated  on  by  . „v’aries  we^e  large  and  well  formed.  In 

Smi”.ot;x.r“J:fuiiid„^^ 

p.  400. 
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i ried  at  Paris.  Six  j^ears  elapsed  witlioiit  consummating  the  nuptials ; 
\ at  the  end  of  which  she  consented  to  be  visited  by  a midwife.  This 
I person  declared  that  she  could  find  none  of  the  sexual  organs,  and  that 
I their  place  was  occupied  by  a solid  bod}’.  The  female  stated  at  this 
I time,  that,  though  in  good  health,  she  had  never  been  subject  to  the 
menses.  A surgeon  named  Dejours  was  afterwards  called  in  ; and  on 
examination,  he  supposed  that  an  incision  into  this  solid  mass  might 
remedy  the  inconvenience;  and  he  accordingly  performed  it  in  1734, 
but  without  success  ; as,  after  cutting  down  two  inches,  he  still  found 
the  mass  in  equal  quantity,  and  the  hope  of  its  being  a superfieial 
obstruction  was  destroyed.  He  contented  himself  with  keeping  the 
wound  open,  and  an  aperture  was  thus  preserved.  In  the  year  1742, 
the  husband  applied  to  the  court  to  annul  the  marriage.  Levret  and 
Saumet,  on  being  consulted,  stated  that  they  had  found  an  aperture  of 
two  or  three  inches  in  length  ; that  the  cicatrix  of  the  former  operation 
still  remained;  and  that,  either  through  fear,  or  the  prudence  of  the 
surgeon,  it  had  not  been  sufficiently  extensive  to  remove  the  obstacles. 
Perrin,  Petit,  and  Morand,  on  the  other  hand,  deposed,  that  the  opera- 
tion had  been  properly  performed,  and  that  it  was  not  probable  that 
the  parts  necessary  for  generation  had  ever  been  present,  either  before 
or  after  marriage.  The  court,  however,  refused  to  annul  the  connexion, 
from  an  idea  that  a cure  was  practicable.  The  female  died  at  Lyons 
about  ten  years  after ; and  on  dissection,  the  vagina  and  uterus  were 
found  to  constitute  one  solid  mass,  without  any  cavity  in  either.* 

In  other  cases  the  vagina  is  entirely  wanting,  and  yet,  on  dissection, 
or  by  operations  during  life,  the  uterus  is  found  present.  Thus,  in  one 
by  M.  Villaume,  the  hymen  was  present,  but  there  was  merely  a mass 
of  cellular  tissue  in  the  place  of  the  vagina,  and  by  an  operation  an 
opening  was  made  to  the  uterus.f  In  another,  by  Dr.  Moulon  of 
1 rieste,  there  was  no  exterior  trace  of  the  external  organs,  but,  on 
dissection,  the  uterus  -with  its  appendages  were  seen  of  their  natural 
size  and  well  formed.j;  Professor  Warren  of  Boston  recently  operated 
: in  a case  where  the  vagina  was  wanting,  although  the  aperture  of  the 


F(^er6,  vol.  i.  p.  385.  Still  more  remarkable  cases  are  on  record.  In  the 
article  Cas  rares,  in  tlie  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  iv.  p.  166  it  is 
asserted,  on  the  authority  of  Hnfeland,  that  the  body  of  a child  three  years  old  was 
ateiy  opened  at  Berlin,  in  which  there  was  not  the  slightest  trace,  either  externally 

or  internally,  of  any  part  of  the  genital  organs  peculiar  to  either  sex flledico. 

Uururgical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  300.  Another,  resembling  the  above,  and  occurring 
m a girl  fourteen  years  old,  is  quoted  from  the  Journal  de  M^decine,  in  the  Ameri- 
health  ^ I'ledical  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  412.  This  individual  enjoys  good 

G^ntra^ler^'  " Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  370,  from  Archives 

trrhl  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  193,  from  Journal  de  Pro- 

Agaiha  * cul-de-sac,  as  in  the  case  of 

exmrn  , who  died,  aged  twenty-seven,  at  the  Hdtel  Dieu  in  182.3.  The 

S hi  ZnH  77,7®'  foil ; yet,  on  dissection,  no  uterus 

fallonian  u J’"i  ‘''®'’7*“1  ligaments  were  present,  containing  in  their  folds  the 
vol.  ^ n i iT  well  developed  ovaries.- Li itel’s  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine, 
vairin»  n'-,.  A ^ emell  orifice  leading  to  the  bladder,  unaccompanied  with  a 
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urethra  was  well  formed,  and  the  clitoris  and  nymphae  appeared  as 
usual.  The  female  was  twenty-three  years  old.  The  breasts  were 
natural.  No  uterus  could  be  discovered  on  examination.  Ihe  opera- 
tion ended  favourably  ; a sanguineous  discharge,  resembling  the  cata- 
menia occurred,  and  Dr.  Hayward  supposed  that  he  could  distinguish 

something  like  an  uterus.*  _ \ u <• 

2.  Another  cause  (as  assigned  by  systematic  writers),  both  ot 
impotence  and  sterility,  is  a natural  or  fistulous  communication  ot  the 
vagina  with  the  bladder  or  rectum.  Fodere  mentions  cases  ot  this 
nature,  where  the  female  menstruated  by  the  rectum,  and  every  possi- 
ble remedy  failed  of  success.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  this ; 
since  we  have  accounts  of  impregnation  in  one  or  two  instances, 
and  where  delivery  was  etfected  by  the  malformed  passages.  Eouis 
famous  case  was  of  this  description.  The  thesis  that  he  wrote  on  this 
subject,  “ In  uxore  sic  disposita,  uti  fas  sit,  vel  non  ? judicent  theologi 
morales,”  was  made  the  subject  of  a prosecution  by  the  Parliament  of 
Paris,  and  the  Doctors  of  the  Sorbonne  interdicted  him  from  address- 
ing the  casuists.  The  Pope,  however,  allowed  him  to  publish  it  in 

1754.t  , ^ 

3.  A prolapsus  or  retroversion  of  the  uterus,  or  a prolapsus  ot  the 
vagina.  These  are,  of  course,  curable  during  their  first  stages;  but  in- 
stances have  occurred  where  they  are  of  long  standing,  and  cannot  be 
reduced,  since  the  introduction  of  the  fingers  causes  the  most  vivid 

A cancer  of  the  vagina  or  uterus,  from  the  pain  that  accompanies 
it,  may  be  considered  as  an  absolute  cause.§  Without  tins, 
it  would  not  seem  to  be  incompatible  with  impregnation.  Dr.  ^eatty  ot 
Dublin  had  a pregnant  female  labouring  under  the  disease,  and  Ur.  . 
H.  Ramsbotham  observes,  in  his  lectures,  that  in  one  case  at  least, 
which  he  attended,  he  had  an  opportunity  of  knowing  that  the  disease 
existed  before  impregnation. jj 

5.  Extreme  brevity  of  the  vagina  (congenital)  would  seem  to  be 
occasionally  an  incurable  cause,  so  far  as  relates  to  the 
connexion,  although  possibly  it  may  not  be  accompanied  with  sterility. 

• American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  p.  79;  A similar  case  is 

rplftipa  bv  Mr  Edwards  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  vol.  xli. 

r 40?  %he  edfr  h ^ ««  ‘bis,  remarks  that  cases  of  «.nge.mal 

U .ery  ...d  q..o.«  from  M.y.r,  Otar.m.f.r, 

vol.  V.  y,  229.  A I... 

by  D..U  .IMi- 

frigloT  .rHb-r ;roi;ibK”:.riS: » ™ «•— 

‘fi,,  .he  E,.gl...d  Jo.in,.l,  vol.  ix.  p.  ICl,  i.  . c.  by  M.  lor.ier.,  winch 

evidently  proves  the  position  in  the  .lent- 
il London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  4CG. 
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i Dr.  Gooch  says  that  he  once  met  with  a case  of  this  kind,  and  relates 
3 that  Dr.  Hunter  was  consulted  by  a lady  in  a mask  labouring  under 
i this.  He  told  her  that  she  was  the  most  unfortunate  partner  that 
if  a man  could  have,  as  there  was  no  cure.*  Dr.  Dewees  appears  to 
'j  have  met  with  two  cases, — in  one,  the  whole  distance  to  which  the 
l(  finger  could  be  passed  did  not  exceed  one  inch  or  an  inch  and  a half; 

in  the  other,  it  was  apparently  connected  with  an  absence  of  the  uterus, 
I as  the  vagina  terminated  in  a cul-de-sac.  This  female  had  never 
menstruated  ; yet  she  had  all  the  marks  of  womanhood,  and  enjoyed 
sexual  intercourse.f 

The  curable  causes  are — 1.  A dense  substance  covering  the  orifice 
of  the  vagina.  Pare,  Ruysch,  Fabricius,  and  many  others,  relate 
cases  of  this  kind  ; in  some  of  which  the  membrane,  which  is  generally 
the  hymen,  was  so  strong  that  the  menstrual  blood  was  accumulated 
behind  it  in  large  quantities.  Fodere  quotes  a case  from  Fabricius, 
where  the  husband  demanded  a dissolution  of  the  marriage,  from  the 
impossibility  of  having  perfect  connexion.  The  female,  however,  de- 
clared herself  pregnant ; and  by  an  incision  into  the  membrane  the 
obstacle  was  removed,  and  the  pregnancy  completed  at  the  time  indi- 
cated.;f  Dr.  Physick  is  also  stated  to  have  operated  wnth  success  in  a 
case  where  the  vagina  was  entirely  closed  up  to  a considerable  dis- 
tance within  the  os  externum.  § 

2.  An  extreme  narrowness  of  the  vagina.  Should  pregnancy  inter- 
vene, no  apprehension  need  be  entertained  of  the  result  in  this  case, 

■ as  it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  that  a dilatation  gradually  takes 
place  before  the  period  of  delivery.  It  may  be  remarked,  however, 
that  this  occurs  more  readily  in  young  females  than  in  those  of 
i advanced  years.  || 

Sometimes,  however,  there  is  a degree  of  irritability  combined 
with  the  narrowness,  as  to  cause  extreme  pain  and  fainting,  on  at- 
tempting coition.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  mentions  an  instance  of  this 
na  ure,  where  he  and  Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke,  in  eonsultation,  attempted 
every  ineans  to  allay  it  and  dilate,  but  without  suceess. 

3.  Independent  of  the  natural  narrowness  just  mentioned,  there  is 
a similar  affection  that  occasionally  originates  from  accidental  causes  • 
such  as  tumours  and  callosities,  cicatrices  remaining  after  the  cure  of 


t vIIY'vIrq'  1 II  t . Diseases  of  Females. 

: Rape.  ’ ^ ‘ietail  in  the  chapter  on 

ii-  P-  3C8.  A remarkable  case  of  a married  woman  in 

, with  an  inteirumetit.  * case  where  the  imperforate  vagina  was  covered 

removed  by  Li  operation  Mertir^ri  The  mal-conformation  was 

i t Dr.  DavlVrj,w/  ^ Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  526. 

lirery,and  was  only  comnleM*^  ui  which  the  narrownes  sretnrned  after  the  first  de- 
P-  102.  See  also  the  amf.in  ^ relieved  after  tlie  second  birth — Obstetric  Medicine, 
lately  removed  a mn  ‘I  ,^****".^  P«ges  of  his  work  for  additional  cases.  IVl.  Amusat 
y removed  a congei.ual  occlusion  of  the  vagina  in  a female  fifteen  years  of 
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ulcers  or  from  lacerations  aRer  difficult  labour.*  A dilatation  of 
these  may  be  made  according  to  the  rules  of  modern 

4 We  mav  add  long-continued  haemorrhage,  recen  p p 
the  uteTus  rWna,  Ji  even  pro.raeted  Bnor  albns,  to  the  above. 

aiiit  brought  from  Germany,  by  state'-'f  tbe  pana  lie  cmivi* 

vol.  xxix.  p.  522.  ,eo,.in„s  that  I will  only  refer  to  some  of  the  more 

* These  are  so  numerous  and  various,  mat  win  v,  y 

remarkable: — „ nn  ion 

SrSiSSrol  tbe  by  c».r 

AlSrj,::™;  Sf  ‘^.C  Selfn™.  a,.  P.  408.  He 

refers  Su^^^  where^rath  folh'wed  from  rupture  of  the 

A case  by  Dr.  Barret  of  Keiitiu.  , , ti,e  first.  On  examination, 

uterus  in  a second  delivery,  r vagina,  leaving  only  a septum  of  one 

^rariLenf  tLTLr  pai; 

>»  '1-  '<'«  “■* 

!S 

duced  by  a steam  doctor,  who  lujecmd  by^mu  _.g^g^y 

infusion  of  red  pepper,  int  .a.oijra  Dr.  Wliite  was  obliged  to  make  an  ex- 

was  used  to  prevent  an  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  3U.  . 

Amene... 

“-.b.  MedicmCl.in.rgic.1  P' ~ iS  "i.J  1 

gress  in  Jamaica,  m whom  performed  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of 

Lserted  that  it  was  owing  o ^ ppears  indeed  to  have  been  an  ancient 

preserving  the  chastity  of  the  fei  . A practice,  is  proved  by  ihe  ob. 

custom,  as  it  is  mentioned  '»y  Str«D  .1  ^^„gfiteis  of  the  Arabs,  AbaWe  and 

servations  of  Burckhardt,  who  * > , inhabit  the  wes.tern  banks  of  the 

Djaafeere,  who  are  „ n® , ’gets  and  generally  those  of  all  the  people  to 

Nile  from  Thebes  as  high  as  the  . gennaar,  undergo  excision  of  the  clitoris  at 
the  south  of  Kenne  and  healing  of  the  wound  is  contrived  to  close 

the  age  of  from  three  to  six  *•  .g  of  die  urine  and  menses  ; and  the  ad- 

the  parts,  except  at  one  place  ^ ®.  P**®'*^^  ,,gf,„.e  marriage,  and  in  the  presence 

hesions  are  not  broken  ‘''^<>''8''  -ts  sown  up,  and,  like  eunuchs, 

ofthe  intended  ''‘-’d^iom  i^ufitness  for  sexual  connexion.- 

become  more  valuable  on  Browne  and  Leigh’s  Travels. 

]i!liotson’s  Bliimenbach,  p.  4 . „f  the  Perinamm  during  l^abour,  me  - 

t Diipuytren,inhis  Essay  on  Lac  of  caution  to  the  medical  jiiri-st. 

tioil  two  cases,  which  ^ The^rimeum  was  ruptured  ; but  by  the 

He  delivered  a young  , ggveral  years  afterwards,  a man  and  woma 

use  of  the  suture,  it  again  ii  • consummate  his  marriage.  On  examina- 

viTited  him.  The  husband  “;Te:roHrro  and  a dcatrix  was  011  the 

;S:iium!^'rt'ras^iiVoirp^^  ««  ;.rr^lercrse,''thl  husliaiid 

b:i“ 

vol.  xi.  p.  128. 
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■ Tliey  prevent  connexion  from  the  pain  that  occurs,  or  the  diseased 
1 state  that  is  present. 

5.  Mr.  Ingleby  suggests  an  additional  cause  in  a protrusion  of  the 
1 bladder  into  the  vagina.  He  has  met  with  one  case  of  this  description, 
I where  this  impediment  arose  several  years  after  marriage.* 

Tlie  causes  of  sterility,  of  an  incurable  nature,  and  sensible  to  the 
sight  or  touch  during  life,  may  be  slated  thus  : — a schirrous  or  cartila- 
ginous uterus;  stricture  in  the  cavity  of  that  organ a polypus  in 
the  interior  of  the  uterus  ; enlarged  and  schirrous  ovaria.  The  want 
of  the  uterus,  should  that  occur,  is  seldom  positively  known  till  after 
deatli.  I 

The  causes  which  may  be  curable  are, — obliquity  in  the  position  of 
the  uterus ; too  great  irritability  of  that  organ  ; excessive  menstrua- 
tion ; leucorrhea ; retention  of  the  menses.  § This  last,  however,  is 


• Edinlmrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xliv.  p.  432. 

•j*  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  371.  “ Slight  inflammation  (he  observes)  may 

induce  this,  and  the  obliteration  particularly  occurs  in  that  part  where  the  cavity  is 
narrowest.” 

t Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  Iv.  p.  94.  See  also  Burns’ 
Midwifery,  chapter  iv.  note  47  for  references;  3Iorgagni,  letter  46 ; and  Cooke’s 
edition  of  the  same,  vol.  ii.  p.  450.  A case  by  Dr.  Stein  of  Berlin  illustrates  the 
variety  of  external  conformation  that  occurs.  She  was  married,  aged  twenty-four, 
well-formed,  slender,  and  delicate,  with  full  breasts.  The  vagina  was  imperforate, 
and,  on  operating,  nothing  but  a mass  of  cellular  tissue  could  be  found.  She  had 
never  menstruated.  Dr.  Stein  supposes,  with  probahility,  that  the  uterus  is  wanting, 
and  infers  that  it  is  \\\e  ovaria,  and  not  the  uterus,  whicli,  by  their  influence,  give  to 

the  female  her  characteristics Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  114.  Tliis  last 

opinion  is  corroliorated  by  known  facts,  such  as  the  case  of  Mr.  Pears,  in  the  Philos. 
Trans,  for  1805.  The  woman  died  at  the  age  of  twenty-nine.  Her  stature  was 
about  four  feet  six  inches,  having  ceased  to  grow  at  ten  years  of  age.  She  never 
menstruated  ; her  breasts  and  nipples  never  enlarged  more  than  in  the  male  sub- 
ject; there  was  no  appearance  of  hair  on  the  ptibes,  and  she  never  shewed  any 
passion  for  the  male  sex.  On  dissection,  the  os  tincae  and  uterus  were  found  of  the 
usual  form,  but  they  had  never  increased  beyond  their  size  in  the  infant  state;  the 
passage  into  the  uterus  through  the  cervix  was  oblique;  the  cavity  of  the  uterus 
of  the  common  shape,  and  the  fallopian  tubes  were  pervious  to  the  fimbriae  ; the 
coats  of  the  uterus  were  membranous  ; and  the  ovaria  were  so  indistinct,  as  rather 
to  shew  the  rudiments  which  ought  to  have  formed  them,  than  any  part  of  their  natu- 
ral structure.— YiiWw.  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  105.  Mr.  Pott  removed 

the  ovaria  in  a case  of  inguinal  hernia,  by  a surgical  operation. Works,  vol.  ii. 

P-2I0.  Before  this  period,  the  female  (aged  twenty-three)  was  stout,  large- 
breasted, and  menstruated  regularly;  afterwards,  although  she  enjoyed  good  health 
she  becanae  thinner,  her  breasts  were  gone,  and  site  never  menstruated.  ’ 

Additional  cases  of  the  absence  or  imperfect  state  of  the  uterus  or  ovaria  may  be 
lound  in  the  London  Med.  Repository,  vol.  xxvi.  p,  78,  by  Dr.  Renauldin  ; Lancet, 
A ■ , HlHcfarlane ; Davis’s  Obstetric  3Iedicine,  p.  513: 

Andral  s Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  ii.  p.  414  ; Gooch’s  Midwifery,  p.  8.  By  Dr. 
Albers  (from  Kleinert’s  Repertorium,  September  1835).  This  case  was  examined 
occurred  at  the  age  of  forty-seven — Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xvii. 
070.  Other  recent  cases  are  referred  to.  A case  of  a female,  aged  nineteen,  in  the 
Birmingham  Inhrmary,  August  1835.  The  uterus  was  wanting,  and  there  was  no 

"'‘toial  size,  and  the  breasts  were 
vT  iii  p Provincial  Med.  Surg,  Association, 

raii^Q  Fodei6  and  Alahon  mention  dropsy  (hydatids)  and  tympany  of  the  womb,  ns 
Tint  enman,  however,  observes  that,  according  to  his  experience,  they  have 

not  prevented  conception.— Denman,  pp.  148,  149.  ^ 
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not  by  any  means  a certain  cause  of  sterility,  as  women  liave  become 

pregnant  without  the  menses  ever  occurring.* 

We  should  readily  suppose  that  an  imperforate  uterus  must  be 
productive  of  sterility,  were  not  an  opposite  case  related  on  the  highest 
Lthority.  A female  in  London,  in  labour  with  her  first  cliild 
(November  1836),  was  found  by  Mr.  Tweedie,  the  reporter,  and  Dr. 
Ashwell,  to  have  no  oriBce  into  the  uterus,  nor  was  delivery  accom- 
plished until  after  an  operation.f  In  this,  and  similar  cases,  it  is  sup- 
posed that  the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  being  exceedingly  minute,  may  be 
obliterated  bv  slight  local  inflammation  after  conception. 

In  concluding  this  subject,  it  is  proper  to  add, 
cases  of  constitutional  sterility  which  we  cann*t  explain  Ashwell,  m 
his  Treatise  on  Parturition,  ascribes  it  to  four  principal  causes,-too 
early  marriage,  general  ill-health,  too  frequent  sexual  intercourse, 
S dvsmenorrhL.t  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  these  are  far  from 
being  invariable;  yet  the  frequency  of  barrenness  among 
hL  led  to  some  examinations,  and  afforded  us  seveml  interesting  facK 
Some  have  referred  it  to  a state  of  exhaustion  of  the  uterine  system 
produced  by  excessive  excitement ; and,  in  illustration,  it  is  assert 
that  some  of  the  most  abandoned,  on  going  to  Botany  Bay  and  “^rry- 

g here,  become  the  mothers  of  large  families.  An  anatomica 
change  would,  however,  seem  to  cause  it  in  certain  instances.  Thus 
Mr.  Langstaff:  in  several  dissections,  found  the  hmbnated  extrejt.es  ^ 
of  the  fallopian  tubes  on  one  or  both  sides  adherent  to  some 
neighbouring  parts  ; and  it  is  evident  that  the  constant  state  of 
flanimatory  turgescence  in  the  generative  organs  must  lead  to  this.§ 

• I have  already  referred  to  Dr.  Duncan’s  Essay,  and  will  only  add,  that  it  wn- 
• c 1 in  the£?ei)ital  orffaus  of  both  sexes,  as  connected 

FsJ  Medical  L.eJ, 

rr;  B^hV  Mr  SlI  This  Iasi  writer  observes,  that  there  are  hut  seven  or 
''"'i  Tiworded  cases  of  such  mal-conformations  in  the  female,  while  there  are  at 
eight  letoK  ed  rence  in  the  male.  It  is  not  incompatible  with  impreg- 

least  sixty  related  "f woman,  by  Dr.  Hnxham,  Philosophical  Trans- 
nation.  See  9 56^  and  Mr.  Earle’s  Clinical  Lecture 

. r's  V7. r»:: 

*'1  r.o„  u..  g..,-.  Ho.piui  r.p.«  r., 

c;n.ldsn^,  l.y  !.»•  “ykr.™...  „e  »o 

among  the  Hindoos.  i'  ^Lrai  also  permits  it.  By  the  English 

rSaJil  7' w . ,«.,r  « c- 

cyclopedia,  art.  yiarrennes.^  Paris’s  Medical  Jurisprudence, 

,„,.l  i.. N.  S..  ,ol.  .ill. 
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M.  Donne  has  investigated  this  subject  in  another  point  of  view. 
In  a communication  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Sciences  at  Paris,  he 
states  that  he  submitted  the  spermatic  animalcules  to  the  action  of 
various  animal  fluids.  Blood,  milk,  and  pus  seemed  to  have  no  visible 
effect  upon  them,  but  the  urine  and  saliva  appeared  to  kill  them  at 
once.  Under  certain  circumstances,  the  vaginal  and  uterine  mucus, 
even  of  females  apparently  in  good  health,  was  such  as  instantly  to  de- 
stroy them.*  If  there  be  any  foundation  for  these  results,  we  can 
readily  explain  the  causes  of  sterility  in  the  diseased  females  and 
prostitutes. 

From  a review  of  the  causes  of  impotence  in  both  the  sexes,  it  is 
evident  that  the  absolute  ones  are  few  in  number,  that  they  are 
mostly  palpable  to  the  senses,  and  that  the  number  formerly  assigned 
to  this  class  has  been  greatly  reduced  by  the  improvements  in  surgery. 
The  medical  witness  must  of  course  regulate  his  testimony  by  these 
facts. 

I have  already  stated  the  English  law  on  this  subject,  and  will 
here  add  a few  of  the  decisions  made  under  its  general  provisions. 

In  the  case  of  Briggs  v.  Morgan,  the  suit  was  brought  sixteen 
months  after  marriage.  The  female  had  been  a widow,  and  had  lived 
eighteen  years  with  a former  husband.  She  was  now  fifty  years  old. 
Sir  William  Scott  (Lord  Stowell)  denied  the  application  : it  \yas 
brought  too  late ; the  female,  also,  is  beyond  the  ordinary  time  of 
child-bearing ; and  she  further  swore,  that  she  had  constant  connexion 
with  her  first  husband  until  near  his  death. f 

In  the  case  of  Greenstreet  v.  Cumyns,  the  husband  admitted  the 
charge,  and  two  physicians  and  two  surgeons,  duly  appointed,  testified, 
that  though  the  disease  and  imperfection  of  the  parts  were  not  such  as 
to  imply  impotence,  yet  having  heard  his  own  history,  they  put  faith 
m his  account,  and  as  he  was  in  good  health  they  could  hold  out  no 
hope  of  his  weakness  being  remedied.  The  marriage  was  annulled  on 
t ese  grounds  the  husband  (Sir  William  Scott  observed)  being  in 
utter  Ignorance  of  his  constitutional  defects  at  the  time  of  marriage.^ 

In  Norton  v.  Seton,  the  husband  instituted  a suit  for  divorce  after 
having  been  seven  years  married,  on  the  ground  of  his  own  impotency 
and  detect  in  his  generative  organs.  It  was  with  great  justice  denied 
y Sir  John  Nichol.  “ Here,”  says  he,  “ has  been  seven  years’  coha- 
bitation. Cur  tanidiu  tacuit?”§ 

The  doctrine  that  the  impediment  must  have  existed  at  the  time  of 
marriage  and  must  be  incurable,  and  that,  even  if  the  last  be  proved,  it 


>"1  'l  r'23(l7E'  '".'■"''•■DiicI.Melet  (De  laProslItiitlon, 

him  * 11.  * u"®  absolutely  sterile.  According  to 

v^e  Zorin ® thousand  bring  forth  children,  l.ut  these  seldom  fur- 

than’  viftlumirmale?'''  ^^i^ently  much  less  prolific 


I Review,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  629 

I i f hnhmoie’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  425. 


2 Ibid.p.  10. 


§ 3 Ibid.p.  147. 
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must  not  have  been  a merely  supervening  defect,  is  decisively  affirmed 
bv  Sir  John  Nichol  in  the  case  of  Brown  v.  Brovn.  that 

^ In  Pollard  v.  Wybourn,  it  was  proved,  by  . 

the  female  twelve  years  after  marriage,  was  virgo  intacta  and  apta 
viro.  The  husband  had  made  several  confessions  of  his 
and  refused,  being  in  France,  to  answer  to  the  complaint.  The  mar- 
riage was  dissolved.!  _ , , . previous 

“l  find  that  I was  mistaken  in  stating,  as  1 d d in  a pre^  .ous 

p litinn  that  the  English  law  was  in  force  in  this  state.  Ihis  point 
Qolpmnlv  adiudicated  by  Chancellor  Sanford  in  1825,  in  the  case 
TBart  " *e  wife  filed  a bill  against  her  l.usbatnl, 

°and  stafed  that  he  was  intpotent  and  h^  been  so  from  hts  inrt  • 
She  therefore,  asked  for  a dissolution  of  marriage.  The  ^etenaant 
demurred  on  the  ground  that  the  complainant  was  not  entitled  to 
anv  relief  and  thaf  he  ought  not  to  be  compelled  to  make  any  dis- 
coJerv.  His  counsel  further  urged,  that  impotence  was  a mere 
canonical  cause  of  divorce,  and  that  the 

claimed  nor  exercised  any  jurisdiction  on  that  subj^  o 

own  state,  jurisdiction  was  given  by  statute.  On  the  other  hand, 
counsel  insisted  that  the  jurisdiction  of  the  ecclesiastic.  ^ 

England,  in  granting  divorces  and  annulling  marriages,  had  devolieU 
upon,  and  appertained  to,  the  Court  of  Chancery  this  state^ 

The  chancellor,  in  his  opinion,  mentioned  or 

colony  was  ruled  for  some  years  by  governors,  e.thei  a oiie^ 

with  ihe  council,  assumed  executive  and  judicial  •„ 

period,  one  of  the  governors,  Lovelace,  granted 
1670,  and  three  in  1672. 1 These  were  the  only  h" 

during  and  through  the  long  period  of  more  than  one  bundled  ye 


1 \ H canon  law  in  E.igland  reqiiired 

+ I Haiigai  d,  p.  7-5-  party  could  lie  declared  incapable.  Such  at 

three  years  cohaliitation,  betme  1 / • ,o  ..g  edited  by  Dr.  Philhmore, 

l'o“‘  it  .:;a'ir,;«:’.kS 

"t1::  s —rir  r 

secretary  of  state;  and  as  it  lias  never  been  published,  I prefer  giving  P 
husband  ; and  there  having  been  f-'c»'erly  several  comp  a 

of  the  relations  of  tlie  bustianil,  as  well  as  tliose  of  the  % , i,fiterio  hath  not  been 

rious  fault  or  impediment  on  the  one  side  or  the  oilier,  u h c ^ ^ 
fully  or  clearly  made  appear,  so  that  mutual  discords  ai  d '' 

tiniie  To  the  end  a fair  composure  ot  the  same  may  lie  effec  ’ <■  „ 

]Z{n\  cnii.se  taken  therein,  I have,  by  and  with  tlie  advice  and  consent  d my 
council  thought  fit  to  ordain  and  appoint,  and  by  tbe.se 

S.  til  lil«»er  I ...d  Ltrf..k»h,  l,i.  wir.,  d» 

W«l.i..d«y,  tlw  f"drtl.  of  Bl.y  bd.ir.  a .|.eoi,.l  *J1"  " , ' , „,„oani«l, 

and  determine  the  matter  in  difference  between  them;  and  all  persons 

o.  that  can  give  in  evidence  on  either  part,  are  hereby  required  to  make  their  ap 
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down  to  the  revolution.  Subsequent  to  that  period,  no  provision  on 
i tliis  subject  had  been  made  by  the  legislature. 

“ The  law  of  England  concerning  divorces  is  chiefly  the  eccle- 
j siastical  law,  and  not  the  common  law  of  that  country,  and  it  has 


pearance  before  the  said  court,  for  the  lietter  clearing  of  the  truth,  so  that  the  con- 
troversy may  he  decided  according  to  law  and  good  conscience.  Given  under  my 
hand  at  Fort  James  in  New  York,  this  1st  day  of  April,  1670. 

“ FRANCIS  LOVELACE,  Governor.” 
Volume  marked  “ Court  of  Assize,  1665  to  1672” — vol.  ii.  p.  139. 

A Commission,  ^c. 

“ Whereas  complaint  hath  been  made  unto  me  by  Nicholas  W , on  the  behalf 

of  Rebekab,  his  daughter,  against  Eleazer  L , lier  husband,  and  also  by  the 

said  Rebekab  against  him,  the  said  Eleazer,  that  having  been  joined  in  matrimony 
for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a half  or  thereabouts,  he  the  said  husband  hath  not 
performed  conjugal  riglits  unto  his  wife,  but,  on  the  contrary,  hath  caused  her  to  lead 
a very  uncomfortable  life  with  him  ; and  the  said  father  and  daughter,  upon  suppo- 
sition of  impotency  and  insufficiency  in  the  said  Eleazer  I; , having  sued  for 

a divorce,  the  hearing  and  examination  into  which  matter  I do  not  judge  meet 
should  come  on  before  a public  court,  I have  therefore  thought  fit  to  nominate  and 
appoint,  and  by  these  presents  do  hereby  nominate  and  appoint,  Thomas  Lovelac'fe, 
Esq.,  Mr.  Samuel  Maverick,  Mr.  Matthias  Nicolls,  Captain  John  Manning,  and 
Mr.  Humphrey  Davenport,  to  be  commissioners,  to  meet  at  some  convenient  place 
this  afternoon,  then  and  there  to  hear  and  examine  into  this  matter  in  difference  be- 
tween the  said  Eleazer  L and  Rebekah,  his  wife.  To  which  end,  you  are  to 

call  both  parties  before  you,  or  whosoever  also  can  give  evidence  or  testimony  in  the 
matter,  to  whom  you  may  administer  an  oath,  for  the  better  clearing  of  the  truth  ; 
which  oath  you  are  hereby  empowered  to  give;  as  also  to  employ  any  other  person 
or  persons  skilful  in  such  matters  to  make  inquiry  into  the  defect  and  impediments 
alleged  ; whereupon  you  are  to  give  judgment,  and  render  an  account,  that  I may 
make  some  final  determination  thereupon.  Given  under  my  hand  and  seal,  this 
sixth  day  of  3Iay,  in  the  22d  year  of  his  majesty’s  reign,  a.d.  1670.” Ibid.  p.  175. 

A Divorce  granted  to  Rebekah  W from  Eleazer  L 

“ Whereas  Nicholas  W , of  Oysterbaj',  on  the  behalf  of  his  daughter,  Re- 
bekah, the  wife  of  Eleazer  L , and  the  said  Rebekah  for  herself,  did  make  their 

complaint  unto  me  against  the  said  Eleazer  L .,  her  husband  ; that  she  having 
been  his  reputed  wife  for  the  space  of  seven  years  and  a half,  she  hath  not  in  all  that 
time  received  any  due  benevolence  from  her  said  husband,  according  to  the  true  in- 
tention of  matrimony,  the  great  end  of  which  is  not  only  to  extinguish  those  fleshly 
desires  and  appetites  incident  to  human  nature,  but  likewise  for  the  well  ordering 
and  confirmation  of  the  right  of  meum  and  tiium,  to  be  devolved  upon  the  posterity 
lawfully  begotten  betwixt  man  and  wife,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  land  and  prac- 
tice of  all  Chri.stian  nations,  in  that  case  provided  ; and  did  therefore  sue  for  a di- 
vorce. \I  hereupon,  having  appointed  commissioners  to  call  both  parlies  before 
them,  and  strictly  to  examine  into  the  affair,  and  to  make  report  of  their  judgment 
thereupon  ; the  which,  after  serious  inquiry  made  by  them,  with  the  advice  of 
c iinirgeons  well  skilled,  and  sober  matrons,  who  privllj  examined  both  the  man  and 
tlie  woman,  they  made  their  report  of  their  judgment  and  opinion,  that  the  defect 
was  in  the  hnsband,  and  not  in  the  wife,  and  there  was  a sufficient  ground  fora 
ivorce.  All  which  being  afterwards  represented  to  my  council,  and  they  having 
eclared  themselves  in  the  same  opinion,  for  the  reasons  afore  specified,  the  pre- 
tended marriage  between  the  said  Eleazer  L and  Rebekah  W is  hereby 

adjudged  and  declared  to  be  void,  null,  and  invalid,  together  with  all  the  conse- 

Hivo  \Y is  hereby  acquitted,  made  free,  and 

liur  a 1 pietences  of  marriage,  or  matrimonial  ties  and  obligations  between 

"fi  Eleazer;  and  the  said  Rebekah  hath  likewise  free  liberty  to  dis- 

i!-..;.  I with  any  other  person,  as  if  the  ties  and  obliga- 

and  « ^-*^1  I liileazt‘1*  liatl  never  been.  Given  under  my  hand, 

of  his  ‘ >••>'8  22d  day  of  October,  in  the  22d  year 

01  his  majesty’s  reign,  a.d.  1670. ’’—Ibid.  p.  260.  ^ 
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never  been  adopted  in  this  state.  Our  statutes  concerning  divorces 
are  original  regulations,  and  they  do  not  adopt  or  introduce  the  Eng- 
lish law  of  divorces.  We  have  no  judicature  authorised  to  adjudge,  by 
a substantive  and  effectual  sentence,  that  a marriage  is  illegal,  and  to 
separate  the  parties.  This  court  cannot,  therefore,  dissolve  a marriage 
or  decree  a divorce  for  the  cause  of  corporeal  impotence.  * 

In  our  Revised  Statutes,  however,  passed  in  1828,  the  omission, 
if  it  may  be  so  styled,  was  rectified.  The  chancellor  has  now  the 
power  of  declaring  the  marriage-contract  void  for  (among  other  caus^) 
physical  incompetency  in  either  of  the  parties  existing  at  the  time 
of  marriage.  It  is  further  enacted,  that  a suit  to  annul  a marriage 
on^his  gfound  shall  only  be  maintained  by  the  injured  party  aga.ns 
the  party  whose  incapacity  is  alleged,  and  shall,  in  all  cases,  be  broug  t 
within  two  years  from  the  solemnisation  of  the  marriage,  f , . ■ . 

The  present  chancellor  of  this  state  (Walworth)  has  also  decided, 
that  a sentence  of  nullity  on  the  ground  of  impotence  cannot  be  pro- 
nounced  upon  a bill  of  confession ; but  that  the  defendant  must  be 
examined  In  oath  before  the  master,  and  who  must  also  take  proof  of 
tfie  facts  and  circumstances  stated  in  the  complainants  bill.  In  the 
present  case,  which  was  that  of  a female,  charged  by  her  husband 
with  impotence,  he  declared  that  the  court  would  not  decree  the 
marriage^ void  until  a surgical  examination  had 

ascertain  whether  the  alleged  incapacity  is  mcurable.  Ihe  ni^ter 
was  directed  to  select  surgeons  and  matrons  for  this  purpose,  and  i 
the  choice  to  have  due  regard  to  the  feelings  and  wishes  of  the 

plisylvania.  by  aa  act  passed  March  13,  1815.  it  is  enacted 

“that  if  either  party,  at  the  time  of  the  ‘a  be 

naturally  impotent,  or  incapable  of  procreation,  it  shall  and  may  be 
lawful  for  the  innocent  and  injured  person  to  obtain  a § 

Impotence  is  made  a cause  of  divorce  by  the  laws 
shire,  Illinois,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri.  |1  And  the  follow  in,, 

case  shews  that  the  law  is  similar  in  Ohio.  twpntv- 

In  the  case  of  Keith  t’.  Keith,  the  wife  plaintiff,  ? 

eiffht  years  of  age,  had  been  married  about  a year  and  a half  to  tl 
detyaX  who”!;  about  thirty-live  years  old,  of  — 

without  beard,  and  with  a fine  feminine  voice.  T j -ai 
about  a year,  when  she  left  him,  and  went  to  her  mo  le  , 
she  has  since  resided.  Three  respectable  witnesses  deposed  tba  they 
had  examined  the  defendant  a few  days  previous  o u j 

the  court,  and  that  he  was  destitute  of  virile  organs.  He  lia 

no  testicle,  only  a little  loose  skin,  as  large  as  that  con  ai  ^ S 
testicle  of  a squirrel.  He  had  no  penis.  Betw’een  t le  p ace 


• Hopkins’  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  557- 
t Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142,  143. 

$ 5 Paige’s  Chancery  Reports,  554.  Devanbagh  v.  Devanbagli. 

\\  Digfs?‘o''f  Laws  oi-  New  Hampshire,  1830,  p.  157-  Revised  Laws  of  HHno.s, 
1833,  p.  2113.  Revised  Laws  of  Indiana,  1831,  p.  213.  Digest  of  Laws  ot  len 
iiessee,  1831,  p.  74.  Laws  of  Missouri,  1825,  p.  329. 
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I and  the  navel  there  was  a teat,  about  three-fourths  of  an  inch  long, 
i with  a black  spot  in  the  centre,  out  of  which  he  discharged  urine.” 

I By  the  Court. — Take  a decree  for  a divorce.  Let  each  keep  the 
property  tliey  have,  and  order  the  defendant  to  pay  the  costs,  or  be 
subject  to  execution  for  them.* 

I do  not  find  it  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  New  Jersey,  Georgia, 
and  Michigan. 


CHAPTER  IV. 
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Denial  of  the  existence  of  hermaphrodites,  in  the  ancient  sense  of  the  term.  Notice 
of  tlie  various  mal-conformations  that  have  been  ohserved_l.  Individuals  exhi- 
biting  a mixture  of  tlie  sexual  organa,  Imt  neither  of  them  entire.  2.  Males 
witli  unusual  formations  of  the  urinary  and  generative  organs.  3.  Females 
with  unusual  formations  of  tlie  generative  organs.  Ancient  laws  concerning 
liermaphrodites  _ English  common  law  concerning  them.  Notice  of  Geoffroy 
St.  Hilaire’s  late  researches  on  hermaphrodism. 

The  ancients  have  several  fables  founded  on  the  idea  of  the  union 
of  the  qualities  of  the  male  and  female  in  the  same  individual.  One 
of  the  personages  who  was  supposed  to  be  thus  endowed  was  named 
Hermaphroditus ; and  from  him  the  term  hermaphrodite  has  come 
nto  general  use,  as  applicable  to  this  class  of  beings.  Although  for- 
merly credited  yet  it  is  now  agreed  that  no  such  individual  of  the 
human  species  has  ever  existed  ; but  it  is  equally  well  established  that 
^^traordinary  mal-conformations  liLe  occurred,  id 
ceive  that  the  most  useful  notice  of  this  subject  will  be  to  relate  the 

tho^rtoThom‘rte®Z“i™  “ febuloua,  we  shall  examine 

three  cL!e,  applied,  under 

n/  - Slmnlef  f 

Slorer  of  NoMngham!  '“Th™on 

name,  and  wears^fhp  rlroco  observes,  « bears  a woman’s 

‘ culine  look  with  plain  fp  ^ She  has  a remarkable  mas- 

situated , on  rt  s Sunr  r“’  "'^er  men- 

account  she  was  desired  by  the  lady  with  whom  she 

Wright’s  Oliio  Supreme  Court  Reports,  p.  518. 
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lived  as  a servant,  to  become  an  out-patient  in  the  Notlinghani  hos- 

nhar  At  (J,is  time  she  was  twenty-font  years  of  age,  and  had  not 

been  sensible  of  any  bad  health,  but  only  came  to  the  hospiml  in  order 
been  sensioie  o jj  mistress.  Various  medicines  were 

to  eoinply  with  the  wishes  of  her  mist  = . 

tried  without  having  aeeuinglated  behind  it. 

imperforated,  and  the  ™e^istruai  the  surgeons  to  ’ 

She  was,  therefore,  e^a  Y .ph  found  to  terminate  , 

\ tiC-  art™  ineh^ffr™  the  extern\l  surface  of  the  labia.  The 

head  of  the  clitoris,  and  the  external  orilice  »f*e  meatus  . 

anneared  as  in  the  natural  structure  of  a female  , but  there  were  . 
^ ^ ixcxx  Thp  labia  were  more  pendulous  than  usual,  and  con- 
rinSTacrofte,  a body  resembling  a testicle  of  moderate  sire, 
with  its  cord.  The  mammal  resembled  those  ot  a woman.  c pet 
son  had  no  desire  or  partiality  whatever  for  either  sex. 

The  Memoirs  of  the  Academy  of  Dijon  contain  the  following 
Ihe  ^ ^ J Hubert  J.  Pierre  died  at  the. 

case,  communicated  by  M.  iVlaiet.  PnrUcular  circum- 

hntsnifal  ill  October  1767,  aged  seventeen  years.  Pa.rticular  circui 

^Zcls  had  led  to  a suspicion  of  his  sex,  and  these  induced  an  exa- 
mination after  death.  His  general  appearance  more  d'bcatc  tha 
that  of  the  male;  and  there  was  no  down  on  his  chin  or  upper  up 
nl  br^^ts  were  of  the  middle  size,  and 

The  bust  resembled  a female;  but  the  lower  part  of ‘he  h»dy  ad  M 
that  enlareement  about  the  hips,  which  is  usually  observed  at  Ins  age 
of  exaSg  the  sexual  orglns,  a body  four  hiches  m ''ngth  and  of 
proportionate  thickness,  resembling  the 

Shvsis  Dubis  It  was  furnished  with  a prepuce  to  cover  tne  giai^s 
Ld  at  its  extremity,  where  the  “«^hra  usually  opens, 

Seye?yTwcfSemlSi^^^ 

descended  through  the  ring.  When  the  lama  , ‘ 

spongy  bodies  resembling  the  nyiiip  ise  "ur  . female,  while 

aid  S their  upper  part,  the  ooot  ^ “dh  a “emilunar 

below  these  was  a very  narrow  apeiture,  ««  , 

membrane.  A small  excrescence,  placed  late  y,  similarity  of  this 
appearance  of  a caruncula  myrtiformis,  comp  • (jm  penis 

fissure  to  the  orifice  of  the  vagina.  On  further 

was  found  to  be  imperforate  ; the  t^ticle  o seminales. 

spermatic  vessels  and  vas  deferens,  which  led  ^ one 

By  making  an  incision  into  the  semilunar  n > situated  be- 

inch  in  length,  and  half  an  inch  in  diameter,  w as  ^ . , ‘ 

tween  the  rectum  and  bladder.  Its  identity  w it  i ‘ ^ god 

ever  destroyed,  by  finding  at  its  lower  part  the  venm  ^ resembling 
the  seminal  orifices;  from  which,  by  pressure,  a , rv 

‘scLu  in  all  its  properties,  flowed^  The  -y  ““"f 
was,  however,  yet  to  be  made.  The  supposed  lagnia,  to„e 


I 


Y 


li 


Moibid  Aiintomy,  thiril  edition,  p.  410. 
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the  bladder  and  testicles,  was  removed.  An  incision  was  made  down 
to  the  body  noticed  on  the  right  side.  It  was  contained  in  a sac, 
filled  with  a limpid  and  red-coloured  liquor.  From  its  upper  part  on 
the  right  side  a fallopian  tube  passed  off,  which  was  prepared  to  em- 
brace an  ovarium  placed  near  it.  It  seemed  thus  proved  that  the 
body  in  question  was  a uterus,  though  a very  small  and  imperfect 
one;  and  on  blowing  into  it,  air  passed  through  to  the  tube.* 

Giraud  dissected  a subject  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  who,  during  life, 
had  been  received  in  society  as  a woman,  and  was  connected  by  a 
voluntary  association  with  a man,  who  had  for  a long  time  performed 
the  duties  of  a husband  towards  her.  The  bust  had  a masculine 
appearance ; the  chin  was  covered  with  firm  hairs,  very  analogous  to 
a beard  ; the  neck  was  thick,  the  chest  broad,  the  bosom  slightly 
swollen,  and  the  nipples  exactly  like  those  of  a man.  The  lower  half 
of  the  body  presented  a contrast  to  these  characters.  The  soft  and 
delicate  contour  of  the  lower  limbs,  the  rounded  hips,  the  broad  pelvis, 
and  the  greater  separation  of  the  thighs,  approximated  decidedly  to 
the  female  form.  An  imperforate  penis,  two  testicles,  and  an  appear- 
ance of  vulva,  were  the  external  generative  organs.  The  testes  were 
well  formed ; the  vesiculae  seminales  imperfect ; and  the  urethra  opened 
at  the  cul-de-sac,  which  represented  the  vagina,  f 

The  following  is  a very  recent  case,  exhibited  in  July,  1834, 
at  Liverpool.  The  individual  is  a native  of  Saxony,  with  the  voice 
and  features  of  a man,  a light  beard  on  the  upper  lip,  and  the  breasts 
not  developed.  He  is  thirty-four  years  old,  and  was  considered  at 
birth  as  a female,  and  dressed  as  such  until  about  a year  since,  when 
Blumenbach  and  Tiedemann  told  him  that  he  was  a man.  He  then 
^sumed  the  male  attire.  J he  scrotum  is  divided  along  the  median 
line,  resembling  the  female  labia ; and  each  of  these  contains  a testis. 
On  separating  them,  the  glans  penis,  resembling  a clitoris,  is  seen ; it 
is  covered  with  a prepuce,  and  has  a fissure,  but  is  imperforate. 
About  an  inch  below,  and  nearly  half  an  inch  to  each  side  of  the 
raphe,  are  two  very  small  orifices,  through  which,  at  periods  of  excite- 
ment, the  semen  flows.  Still  lower  is  a canal  three  inches  long,  im- 
^rvious  except  at  a narrow  orifice  through  which  the  urine  flows. 
He  had  strong  sexual  desires,  j; 

The  case  of  the  child  examined  by  Professor  Ackermann  of  Jena 
probably  belongs  to  this  division.  It  was  born  at  Mentz  on  the  I4th 
ot  June,  1803,  and  died  on  the  25th  of  the  month  following.  Dr. 
Ackerman  viewed  the  body  during  life,  and  also  dissected  it  after 
f eaUi.  J he  penis  was  little  more  than  an  inch  long  ; the  glans  was 
distinct  about  one-third  of  its  whole  length,  but  imperforated ; there 
was,  however,  a depression  where  the  urethra  should  have  opened. 

* Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  100. 

de  M^fet^ne,  par  GeneraOon.  The  case  is  quoted  from  the  Journal 

i'IedicalXmma/‘T’’'‘'  Sciences,  vol.  xv.  p.  191,  from  the  Liverpool 

he  found  in  ilie  EdinImrJh  ’*y  Dr.  Handyside,  with  a plate,  will 
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On  raising  this  clitoroid  penis,  as  he  calls  it,  an  opening  was  observed, 
which  was  the  orifice  of  a canal  one  inch  in  length.  The  uterus  ant 
urethra  opened  into  the  posterior  part  of  this  canal ; and  the 
with  their  tunicae  vaginales,  were  found  in  the  labia.  s 
internal  organs,  the  urinary  bladder  occupied  its  usual  ^ ®ne  of 

the  testicles  had  descended  into  the  scrotum,  and  the 
vanced  no  farther  than  the  groin:  both  were  perfect,  ^nd  had  their 
usual  appendages  complete.  In  the  place  usually  occupied  by  the 
female  uterus  there  was  found  an  organ  closely  resembling  it.  Its 
figure  was  pyriform,  and  it  opened  by  a round  orifice  in  the  v^jtna 
urethralis,  S he  styles  the  canal,  a little  before  the  onfice  of  the 
urethra.  The  vasa  deferentia  penetrated  the  substa,nce  of  the  ute 
at  the  points  where  the  fallopian  tubes  are  usually  placc^ 
opening  here,  passed  on,  and  at  length  term.nated  by  very  small 

"'"o?hi"r  tteri'r mmlt^by  various  authors,  but  the  similarity 
between  them  is  so  great  as  to  render  a farther  detail  unnece,ssary. 
The  examples  now  given  shew  the  principal  deviations  from  the  perfect 
LucLre  fhat  have  been  observed  ; and  it  will  lead  to  clearer  views 
concerning  them,  if  we  adopt  the  opinions  of  the  reviewer  of  Acker 
r.Xin  !he  journal  already  quoted.  ■■  In  the  two  »ex«  there 
organs  which  correspond  to  each  other,  and  which  may  be  ca  ed 
Lllogous  organs-the  penis  to  the  clitoris,  the  f 
the  testes  to  the  ovaria,  and  the  prostate  to  the  uterus  ; and  it  tartlier 
annearf  that  of  these  analogous  organs  no  two  were  ever  found 
t^^^ether  in  the  same  individual.  JSo  monster  has  been  described, 

t:lgboth  a penis  and  cUtoris;  nor  ZZ'nIr 

the  sLe  side-we  may  venture  to  say,jorth  f f 
one  having  a prostate  a.nd  uterus."  Ihis  distinction  uill  “’''^bbate 
Z account  given  by  Maret,  so  far  as  it  relates  to  the  presence  of  an 
ovarium  and  I fallopL  tube ; but  I suggest  whether  it  is  not  Fobable 

that  the  organ  in  question  was  a testicle,  and  ^ ^ 

formed.  The  idea  of  our  author  is  also  no  doubt  correct,  that  in 

repeated  instances  the  part  deemed  to  be  a uterus  is  a 

stL  “ The  proof  rises  almost  to  certainty,  ^ 

the  prostate  is  the  only  male  organ  not  accounted  o 

phrodite.”t  If  these  views  be  adopted,  it  wil  follou^^  J^d  harL 

beings  of  this  class  are  to  be  considered  as  males  ; and  it  need  hardly 

be  added  that  they  are  impotent. I A^nlain 

There  are,  however,  two  cases  on  record,  which  we  jpemcd 

in  conformity  to  the  above  opinions.  Even  if  the  rs  > 


;i 


• EiHnlmrRli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  »o.  P-  2^ 

Androcyiii  Hidtoria  et  Iclniograpliia,  &c.  Aiictore  I.  F.  Aik 

+ Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJonriml,  vol.ni.p.  .iuw.  o,,,.’*  Ho?- 

I To  this  dividion,  among  recrnt  cased,  J vol  593  ; 

pilal,  of  a person  aged  twenty,  n January  ' 

and  American  Journal  of  Medical  or’.mld  in  Sicily  in  an  individual 

tl.nl  ..f  H J Pierre  s said  to  have  recently  occuried  in  ly,  in  a 

Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  64.  ^ 
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and  it  doubtless  is,  imperfect;  yet  the  last  is  vouched  for  by  one 
of  the  most  eminent  anatomists  of  the  present  day. 

The  late  Dr,  Handy,  of  New  York,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Edward 
Miller,  dated  at  Lisbon  in  1807,  states  that  he  saw  at  that  place  a 
Portuguese,  twenty-eight  years  old,  of  a tall  and  slender  but  masculine 
figure.  “ The  penis  and  testicles,  with  their  common  covering  the 
scrotum,  are  in  the  usual  situation,  of  the  form  and  appearance,  and 
very  nearly  of  the  size  of  those  of  an  adult.  The  preputium  covers 
the  glans  completely,  and  admits  of  being  partially  retracted.  On  the 
introduction  of  a probe,  the  male  urethra  appeared  to  be  ‘pervious 
about  a third  of  its  length,  beyond  which  the  resistance  to  its  passao-e 
was  insuperable  by  any  ordinary  justifiable  force.  There  is  a tendency 
to  the  growth  of  a beard,  which  is  kept  short  by  clipping  with  scissors. 
I he  lemale  parts  do  not  differ  from  those  of  the  more  perfect  sex 
except  in  the  size  of  the  labia,  which  are  not  so  prominent,  and  also 
that  the  whole  of  the  external  organs  appear  to  be  situated  nearer  the 
rectum,  and  are  not  surrounded  with  the  usual  quantity  of  hair.  The 
thighs  do  not  possess  the  tapering  fulness  common  to  the  exquisitely 
orined  female;  the  ossa  ilia  are  less  expanded,  and  the  breasts  are 
very  small.  In  voice  and  manners  the  female  predominates.  She 
replarly,  was  twice  pregnant,  and  miscarried  in  the  third 

erP^t^^  Th gestation.  During  copulation,  the  penis  becomes 
erect.  1 here  has  never  existed  an  inclination  for  commerce  with  the 

of  excitement  of  the  venereal  passion, 
the  labia/’*  disease,  and  has  wLts  on 

urge  that  a perfect 

inclin^t?Tfh^^^r’”?u  supposed  testicles  was  wanting.  They 

2fu?e  The  1 a^clitoroid 

In  thJ  f II  '•^eming  the  subject  a female, 

wo/  1 . 1 “ however,  the  dissection  was  amnle  It 

dolnhf  ^ Th*^°L*H^  Academy  of  Sciences  of  Berlin,  in  1825,  by  Ru- 
dolphi.  The  body  was  that  of  a child,  who  had  died  as  it  vas^saiH 
.even  days  after  birth;  but  from  the  developement  prese„nt  wai 

rieht  «iile  /f  ft  ! divided  inferiorly ; the 

. S emotv  Th  ""  “"‘“'“'I ‘«ielei  the  left  side  was  ^maH 

and  left  ^®te  was  a uterus  which  communicated  at  its  superior 

^dLti  U,  Kl  '"’''  " ‘^“1',“'’'“  "-Wch  was  anTvary 

San  tube  „or®oT“  "either  faU 

epididvmis  ofThier  b’  ''8™e"t.  hut  a true  testicle,  from  the 

there  Ca  hrrd  fla  terd“'°“J*  To  "t"  “‘"''"e, 

bited  a cavitrwit’ii  th  cTn-.r°7  ’’tT''  «hi: 

the  parietes  ofth  s hnrW  P^d  “t^rus  terminated  above  in 

-however  penetrating  into’itTra//  7®®.  deferens,  without 

a true  vagina ^whinh  ,^.‘"^dy,  at  its  inferior  part,  there 

opened  into  the  bladder  v , cul-de-sac.  The  urethra 

the  other  orgmis  wte  ’n^  “d 

organs  were  naturally  formed.  Professor  Rudolphi  con- 


New  York  Mrdical  Repository,  vol.  xii.  p. 
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sidered  the  ovoid  body,  situated  beneath  .^uterus,  as  the  prostate 

and  vesiculse  seminales  in  a ru  imen  ■'  rnnfinn'i  of  the  urinary  and 
2.  UaU  individuals  i de- 

gtmraMe  being  conlaiMd^in  separate  parallel 

pends  commonly  on  the  testes  and  the  urethra  opening 

folds  Of  the  skin  , the  perns  Je-ng  ■ npe^^ate  -d  ^ 

in  the  perinmum,  on  the  surface  ^In  such  an 

tender  apppearance,  and  ^ probably  smaller  than  usual, 

individual,  the  penis  being  i p holding  the  testes, 

is  considered  as  a large  clito  , , , j |j,  behind  which 

very  much  resemble  the  female  lab, a and  the  red  sin,  ^ 

the  urethra  ends,  is  ,vas  sent  to  the  hospital  at 

answering  perfectlj  to  , V j^e  was  about  twenty  years 

Toulon,  in  1799,  as  ^ | breasts  resembling  those  of  a girl  at 

„r  age.  with  lilt  e for  him-t  In- 

SSso^tSaP^r 

L"p:‘^is"l‘i:L“;S.b;"or;q3:::;  d„ots  „ea,.  the  permtenm. 
Here  the  semen  is  of  course  expelled. 

• American  last  edition  I referred 

The  case  of  JMaria  Derriei  (Cail  S h arranged  under  tins. 

^ith  some  hesitation  to  the  second  class,  fifty-five  years.  He  was 

Diirrgedied  at  Bonn,  in  • LcomU  I take  the  following  facts  :-- 

examined  by  Professor  Lawrence,  Green,  and  tl.e  Medical  Faculty 

Osiander,Kopp,Sommermg,  ^ Hi.feland,  Gall,  and 

of  Paris,  pronounced  him  dining  ■ belong  to  neither  sex.  In  his 

Brookes,  a female;  while  some  „rgans  three  times,  but  none 

20th  year  he  had  discharges  of  blood  , om  g ^ g 

since.’  Uis  beard  grew  span.igly,  ; ,,gg  and  retracted  beneath  the 

The  penis  (imperforate)  was  ^ l„wer^surface  was  a small  opening 

skin  of  tlie  mens  veneris,  and  imraediat  y canal,  which  repre- 

If  ,he  .te  ,.r » l.rg.  <l„i>l-  A it  .»■  7d..  “•■i  ln,<n,Sl..dy  i 

sents  the  vagina.  Tlie  urethia  is  ‘ of  the  vagina  is  the  "tetns- 

s.irrotnided  by  the  prostate  gland  ^ „teri;  and  upon  the  le  t side, 

.i.».  i. . ..»n  «»■  “v.  “ 

vessels  and  muscular  fil.re  is  attached.  characteristics  of  both  sexes -the 

Dr.  IMayer  tl.us  supposes  this  case  to  prese  b _ ifie 

withered  testicle,  the  penis  and  the  ^ ’London  Medical  Gazette, 

uterus,  vagina,  fallopian  tubes  and  ovurium-hke  boU) 

vol.  xviii.  p.  217- 

t Rees’s  Cyclopedia,  art.  Generaiion.  nccompauied  with  a plate,  is 

+ Foder6,  vol.  i.  p.  35.  An  instructive  resided  at  that  plaM, 

related  by  J.  S.  Soden,  Surgeon  at  Coventry.  Tl  breasts  flat,  and  ibe 

:rt,,rrcSdtr;s^^^^ 

v/,1  iv  11  32.  There  certainly  can  he  no  doubt  ot  It  IS  pe  • t , with  propriety 

Dr.  ilandysido's  Narrative, 
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Deviations  less  marked  have  also  been  observed,  and  among 
others,  a confinement  of  the  penis  to  the  scrotum,  by  a particular  form- 
ation of  the  integuments,  has  occasioned  persons  to  be  reputed  her- 
maphrodites. In  these,  the  urine  passes  in  the  direction  downwards, 
and  the  confinement  of  the  organ  will  not  allow  of  its  performing  the 
sexual  functions.  Mr.  Brand  relates,  that  being  consulted  in  1779  on 
occasion  of  some  complaint  in  the  groin  about  a child,  seven  years  of 
age,  he  found  a vicious  structure  of  sexual  organs,  consisting  in  the 
presence  of  such  an  unnatural  integument.  This  child  had  been  bap- 
tised and  brought  up  a girl,  but  it  was  evident  to  him  erroneously,  as 
the  male  organs  were  present.  By  a slight  incision  he  liberated  the 
restricted  parts,  and  proved  to  the  parents  that  they  had  mistaken  a 
boy  for  a girl.* 

Lastly,  males  are  supposed  to  be  hermaphrodites  when  the  urinary 
bladder  is  deficient,  together  with  the  lower  and  anterior  portion  of 
the  abdominal  muscles  and  integuments,  while  a red  and  sensitive 
mass  of  an  irregular  and  fungus-like  substance,  with  the  ureters 
opening  on  it,  is  placed  at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  I have 
already  referred  to  the  elaborate  essay  of  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  on  this 
subject.  He  has  collected  a great  number  of  cases,  and  from  his 
deductions  it  appears  that  important  alterations  in  the  generative 
organs  are  generally  observed  in  consequence  of  this  deformity.  The 
urethra  is  deficient,  and  the  penis  consequently  imperforate.  It  is  also 
very  short— -never  exceeding  two  inches,  even  in  the  adult.  The 
yesiculae  seminales  open  near  the  fungous  mass  above  mentioned,  or  in 
he  urethra,  or  in  a small  tubercle  at  the  root  of  the  penis.  The  tes- 
ticles are  generally  natural,  either  contained  in  the  scrotum,  or  they 
Lave  not  descended.  The  sexual  appetite  in  some  of  these  individuals 
Has  been  weak;  in  others  strong;  in  others  altogether  wanting.f 

they  are  not  capable  of  procreating  the  species,  in  consequence  of 
tne  shortness  and  imperforation  of  the  penis,  and  the  seminal  ducts 
opening  extemally.| 


* A^vtpif’  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  art.  Hermaphrodites. 

Ill yself  passing  by  Vitny  le  Franqois,  a town  in  Ciiami>nffne  saw  a man  tht 

tlie  ’tdLp^l^'i  confirmation,  called  German,  whom  ah  the  inhabitants  o 

had  known  to  be  a girl  till  two  and  twenty  years  of  age  called  Marv 

Moi.tJ  ‘ > stiBining  himself  in  a leap,  his  male  instruments  came  out 

Montaigne  s Essays.  Ambrose  Pare  also  mentions  this  case. 

^ T A^ainburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i mi  *>J  T'La  f ii 

“ In  ,1  ^ ‘''®.  P'^alent  opinion  to  have  been  drawn  from  the  aunearam-e 

female  (^459)  there  was  a bairn  which  had  the  kinds  of  male  and 

offended  that  the  monstron.? be!st  shoursel  hi3f1onh'a?’^^  Planner,  and  being 

Ulan,  they  sot  him  an,.......,!  „ j .-'■■ouiu  set  nimselt  toith  as  a woman,  being  a very 

^liamefuniehaviour  ’’  pioth^  for  to  be  burnt  quick,  for  this 

t Under  th  r .P^T  r^^^  u Edinburgh,  1778,  p.  104. 

5 apprehend,  must  be  arranged  the  case  of  Sarah  Tibbert, 

G ^ 
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3.  Females  with  unusual  formations  of  the  generahve  organs 
(androgynee).-Aii  enlargement  of  the  clitoris  is  probably  the  most 
Lmmo?^  cause  that  has  led  to  mistakes  concerning  this  sex.  It  se  - 
dom  occurs  in  Europe,  but  is  quite  frequent  in  Marm  climates,  inso- 
much that  excision  of  it  is  said  to  be  aged 

Sir  Everard  Home  relates  an  instance  in  a Mandingo  negress,  ag 

aged  six,  admitted  into  St.  George’s  Hospital,  London,  1825. -Lancet,  vol.  viii. 

^^That  of  a negro  child,  aged  six,  described  by  rtt^^’T^tr. 

tlrc£re^k'nn‘iVsaV;m  Lch  side  of  the  scrotum.  _ American 

hVTtei-ve W died  at  the  Hospital  of  Bourg  m 

France!  aJed  seVenteen^  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  m.  p.l85, 

from  the  Journal  Gdndral.  Wn-niiAl  in  1829  aged  fifty-five  or  sixty. 

Mary  Cannon,  who  died  at  Guy  s and  had  been  en- 

This  hybrid  formerly  ‘the’ last  seven  or  eight  years,  she  appeared  as  a 

pged  in  pugil^^^^^ 

female. — Lancet,  N.  o.  vol.  . p ’ „:„pn  bv  Dr.  Worbe  to  the  Faculty  of 

tliS  ifSTn  r8ir-'DiolL„.i,-l  d..  «..■  ««™- 

'■'‘’S'c.™  b,  Ge„d,.i„.  .b„.  tb.  pe™« 

nineteen  (in  1831),  when,  on  ^ Re- 

be  altered,  and  the  surname  changed  to  that  of  a male. 

view,  vol.  xxi.  p.  172,  from  the  to  the  Royal  Academy  of 

Medl;!*'.*.'!"  S.-N.,.rrericL  .I.dip.l  »u,l  Su.gio.l  «.!■ 

■“'•X  0,™,„  »bibi.ed  ..  .be  Be,. I Af  "uS- 

The  scrotum  had  a deep  furrow,  on  eac  si  e ^ ^ passage 

There  was  an  imperforate  pems,  an  ' flows.  The  urethra  had 

leading  to  the  bladder,  and  throng  pn,,pnre  of  repeated  acts  of  copulation, 

becomi  thus  enormously  distended  m “J' a female.  Hi, 

;piietrb“rrnV!:,rm^ 

Gazette  des  Hopitaux.  . , lyj,,™  an  abridged  detail  of  the 

Nor  can  I,  in  concluding  these  f f baptised  as  a female- 
following  case  from  Dr.  Davis.  A peis  . , adolescence,  believed  herself 

dressed  as  such,  and,  during  the  years  " ^gveloped  as  to  cause  her  to 

belonging  to  that  sex.  Her  passions  committed  a furious  breach 

make  advances  to  a gentleman  ; who  ^ this  finally  led  to  an  examina. 

of  the  peace.  The  police  took  both  into  pttstody,  and  th^s  A. 

tion,  at  which  Dr.  Davis,  Professor  Pattison,  ai  - having  aliout  half  aii 

substance  resembling  the  clitoris,  but  a little  laig  , > . ^^groid  body, 

inch  of  its  gland  uncovered  by  its  prepuce.  the  bladder, 

on  raising  it  a little,  a small  orihce  was  , vagina,  ^tbere  was  a round 

Precisely  at  the  usual  locality  of  the  opening  into  t « ’ surrounded  liy  a 

aperture  of  scarcely  half  an  inch  in  diameter.  Tb  s firmness 

cariieo-membranoiis  structure  of  no  great  thicknes.,  ftttemnting  to  pass  the 

Lid  tenacity.  Dr.  D.  experienced  so  much  L,uLng^^ 

finger,  that  he  did  not  dare  to  continue  it ; of  Uit  opening  w^ere  two  full  de- 

was  found  at  about  an  inch  beyond.  On  ®“‘-'\®;‘’V.mmunhLted  by  spermatic  cords, 
veloped  pendulous  bodies  evidently  testes,  “'V  breasts  were  not  deve- 

of  tiL  usual  bulk  and  V "ri 

loped,  and  the  voice  was  lougli.  Ui.  U.ivis  very  jusuy 
person  as  masculine.  — Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  63. 
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twenty-four  years.  Her  breasts  \vere  very  flat,  her  voice  was  rough, 
and  her  countenance  masculine.  The  clitoris  was  two  inches  long,  and 
in  thickness  resembling  a common-sized  thumb ; when  viewed  at  some 
distance,  the  end  appeared  round,  and  of  a red  colour ; but  on  a closer 
inspection,  was  found  to  be  more  pointed  than  that  of  a penis  — not 
flat  below,  and  having  neither  prejjuce  nor  perforation.  When  handled, 
it  became  half-erected,  and  was  then  three  inches  long,  and  much 
larger  than  before  ; and  on  voiding  her  urine  she  was  obliged  to  lift 
it  up,  as  it  completely  covered  the  orifice  of  the  urethra.  The  other 
parts  of  the  female  organs  were  found  to  be  in  a natural  state.*  It  is 
proper  to  observe  in  this  place,  that  in  new-born  children  the  clitoris 
is  proportionably  very  large. 

In  1814,  a female  named  Mary  Madeline  Lefort,  excited  great 
attention  in  Paris,  and  subsequently  in  London,  as  a reputed  herma- 
phrodite. She  was  examined  by  a committee  of  the  Faculty,  de 
Medecine  of  that  city  (consisting  of  Chaussier,  Petit-Radel,  and 
Bedard)  : and  from  their  report  and  the  remarks  of  other  observers, 
the  following  particulars  are  drawn.  The  breasts  were  sufficiently 
developed,  and  there  wei-ft  perfect  areolae  on  the  nipples.  The  upper 
ip  and  chin  were  covered  with  a beard.  The  clitoris  resembling 
much  a small  penis,  an  inch  and  a half  long,  and  invested  with  a 
inovable  prepuce,  emerged  from  under  the  symphvsis  pubis,  and, 
shooting  out  from  between  the  superior  part  of  the  labia,  terminated 
by  an  imperforated  glans.  At  the  root  of  the  clitoris  is  an  opening, 
through  which  the  urine  and  menses  flowed.  On  separating  the  labil 
a thick  membrane  was  seen  to  extend  from  one  to  the  other,  and  from 
the  lower  angle  formed  by  their  union,  upwards  as  far  as  the  promi- 
nent clitoris  already  described.  Dr.  Granville  supposed  that  this 
membrauous  partition  covers  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  and  that  an 

its  natural 

state  Mr.  Brookes,  the  anatomist,  proposed  to  eflfect  an  enlargement 

reWrrrrTi  ^ ® the  malformation 

refused,  calculating,  no  doubt,  that  such  an  operation  might  have 

weHln  gainful  vocation.  An  incomplete  urethra 

produced  under  the  clitoris,  and  it  was  this  circum- 
tance  which  constituted  its  resemblance  to  a penis.  But  the  presence 

climates;  Imt  I may  3^^11181^ Ts  seldom  occurs  in  temperate 

thickly  ;,.i„  tLi  pS  of  reSren..  e«‘'re  juarto 

Ephem.  Germ.”!_Davis’s  () hste?*  monstrous  clitorides,  is  given  in  the 

ofextirpatio!!^  l,y  M^RicS  d 

h'ches,  knd  the  Lcumflrenrp^nf f Dondon,  m which  the  length  was  nine 

“ppearance  was  very  smooth  and  If  V.'®*^**  Pm't  of  the  stem  five  inches.  Its  general 

End.  p.  61.  My  coneaciip  Pmf..  ''‘"’(ace  covered  with  cuticle, 

his  own  oliservadon  where  rt  e I “™^ter,  has  mentioned  to  me  a case  within 

thought  of  apply  f:vr;f,nf  :f^  became  ext-emely  dis.satisfied,  and,  indeed, 
what  proved  Z If  L enlaJ^ed  impediments  he  met  with  from’ 


— impedi ...c.  „ 

Its  removal  obviated  his  objections. 


g^,  doubtful  sex. 

of  organ,  e^entiat  to  the  female,  such  as  the  uterus  and  vagina,  leave 

no  doubt  of  her  sex.*  r.;rr*n instance  which  has  occa-  ' 

A prolapsus  of  the  uterus  is  ano  Margaret  Malaure 

sioned  females  to  be  deemed  herself  as 

came  to  Paris  in  1^93,  dresse  ^as^a  ™ g^e  was  able  to 

possessing  the  exhibited;  and  several  physicians  and 

employ  both.  ^ „ opinion  so  much,  as  to  give  certi- 

rafe:".LS;f  wran 
toih'rp— 

he  reduced.t  cimilar  case  of  a Frenchwoman, 

Sir  Everard  Home  “ ”™'i"eras  a curiosity,  audio 

whom  he  himself  examine  . 400;  "phe  prolapsus  was  evident  on  j 

the  course  of  a few  weeks  made  4001  J he^P““P  ^ ^ , 

inspection.  She  b^oteer’vS  from  the  above  illustrations,  that  all  the 
It  Will  readily  be  oDser  rpfprable  to  the  classes  now 

cases  of  supposed  hermaphro  i e^  unusual  organisation  or 

described.  They  are  either  an  en- 

position  of  the  . or  individuals  in  whom  the  gene- 

larged  clitoris,  or  prolapse  . effect  in  influencing  the 

rative  organs  have  not  jg  evident,  that  instead  of  cora- 

developement  ^^f^^;^oxes  they  are  for  the  most  part  incapable 

bining  the  poivers  of  botti  sexes,  lueji 

of  exerting  any  sexual  jo  have  marked  these 

Yet  the  prejudices  of  “e„Uon,  and  to  have  sub- 

unfortunate  individuals  as  o jec  P absurd  and  cruel  laws, 

iected  them  to  the  operation  of  Athenians  and 

Biodorus  mentions  that  they  had  been  burnt  Dj 

„i  itr  n 414.  Orfila’s  Lejons,  vol.  i.  p-  153. 

• London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  I*;  „j,ach,  pp.  420,  422.  Cyclopedia 

Davis’s  Obstetidc  Medicine,  p.  Ci..  El^^  B1  Medico-Clururgical 

of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Sex  {doub  f ),  Y . o • 

Review,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  120.  occurring  in  a "formed 

Parent-Ducliatelet  speaks  ot  a laige  ci  finger,  with  a well-formea 

I,  „V.  .lire,  iiiche.  l.ng  .u<i  ol  .h.  diwh”"  f ™f™dr.,  i.  r.rg.  a'un  .nf.nt 

clans  and  covered  witli  a prepuce—  ”--De  la  Prostitution,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

de  donze  a quatorze  ans,  pen  avant  P’  .^as  probably  wanting. 

This  female  Imd  never  menstruated,  and  tlie  utei  f 

i “T  m "a  c...  siuiilsr  to  Ih.  ,l»v.  i.  rel...a  h-  V^hiul 

'"’Vll',  '";ocrn,  di.«...i.n  « .ho  ,.“S " "I'S 

high  autliority,  maintained  that  all  the  of  the  parts  belonging  to,  or 

above  classes  ; and  that  there  nevei  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  P-  2d7- 

characteristic  of  either  sex,  in  one  being.  ,,  81), '>«* that  m 

II  Vclnean,  in  his  Midwifery  (AmeriiMin  edition,  i „f  tlie  ovaries  m»y 

tlie  skin  like  a s|.l.t  ic<),  from  Graefe’s  Journal, 

at  its  glans  liy  a fissure Lancet,  voi.  i 
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Romans.  At  an  early  period  of  Roman  iiistory,  a law  was  enacted, 
that  every  child  of  this  description  should  be  shut  up  in  a chest  and 
thrown  into  the  sea;  and  Livy  gives  an  instance,  where,  on  some 
difficulty  with  respect  to  the  sex  of  a newly  born  infant,  it  was  directed 
to  be  thrown  into  the  sea  — tanquam  fcedum  et  turpe  prodigium.*’ 
The  Jewish  Talmud,  we  are  told,  contains  many  ordinances  founded 
on  the  apparent  predominance  of  sex. 

The  canon  and  civil  laws  have  also  many  enactments  concerning 
them.  Among  other  questions  vigorously  debated,  was  that  whether 
they  should  be  allowed  to  marry ; and  it  appears  that  they  were  even 
not  prevented : but  if  the  two  sexes  were  equal,  a choice  of  the  object 
was  left.  Some  learned  opinions  on  this  subject  mav  be  found  in 
Valentini.f 


Hermaphrodites  could  not,  however,  be  promoted  to  holy  orders, 
on  account  of  their  deformity  or  monstrosity ; nor  could  they  be 
appointed  judges,  “because  they  are  ranked  with  infamous  persons,  to 
whom  the  gates  of  dignity  should  not  be  opened.” 

An  old  French  law  allowed  them  great  latitude.  It  enacted  that 
nermaphrodites  should  choose  one  sex,  and  keep  to  it.J 

These  absurd  notions  and  practices  have  now  disappeared  ; but 
the  subject  is,  notwithstanding,  important  on  many  accounts,  as  these 
unusual  deviations  often  render  the  sex  of  an  individual  doubtful,  and 
impose  even  on  professional  persons.  The  decision  may  be  important 
in  deciding  the  employment  in  life  of  an  individual,  descent  of  property, 
and  the  judicial  decisions  concerning  impotence  or  sterility.  Thus, 
r.  herrein,  a modern  physician,  informs  us,  that  he  was  consulted  by 
the  relatives  of  a young  nobleman  labouring  under  a dubious  con- 
ormauon,  who,  if  a male,  as  was  commonly  believed  by  them,  would 
inherit  a considerable  estate,  but  to  which  he  could  have  no  right  if  he 
e onged  to  the  other  sex.  The  whole  external  mien  resembled  that  of 

Sasculinr  A the  voice 

wS  sexual  organ  of  small  size  was  present,  but 

thp  , "^ethra.  In  the  scrotum  was  a deep  fissure,  through  which 
theurmewas  discharged.  He  was  induced  to  declare  her  I female 
and  thus  she  would  consequently  lose  the  expected  inheritance.  This 
laid  down.'’  at  least  if  we  adopt  the  views  already 

The  following  circumstances  are  worthy  of  notice,  in  forming 

f thrrdr  vanous^art! 

testes  and  thp;  presence  of  women,  the 

sht  ders  than  the  comparatively  greater  breadth  of  the 

aiders  than  of  the  pelvis  and  hips,  shew  us  that  the  individual  is 


Livy  xxvii.  37.  Eutropius,  iv.  36. 
t NovellfB  Gag.  10,  de  Matrimonio  Hermaphroditi. 

thatofadaughfer  a mhentance  of  a son  being  a wJiole,  and 

the  portion  of  a hprmn'nh  ri't  \ and  foresight  in  directing  that 

three.fourthg.”_The  Cbiiies'e^  bV  J F**T)^  other,  or 

i lie  i^mnese,  by  J,  F.  Davis.  London,  1836,  vol.  i.  p.  221. 
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a man  The  smoothness  and  softness  of  the  body  in  general  the 
^bsenc;  of  the  beard  and  of  hair  on 

charge,  the  want  of  testes,  and  the  superior  breadth  of  the  hips,  p 

the  individual  to  be  a woman.  fissure  in  the 

On  nroceeding  to  the  sexual  organs,  a male  with  a "ssure  in 

wwllevs  W clitoris ; by  twbsenc^^of  ao^hy.eo,  and 

probably  by  the  presence  ‘ orinarius 

fissure  m the  the  decisioir ; as  also  the  nant 

>'>T;  tte^=S3Srct’  ‘^ertr  = 

are  applicable.*  snbiect  and  which  of  course  is 

The  Engbsh  “'7“^  b’  Blackstone  and  Coke. 

O A monster  having  ” d"hC  th  ^ ® 

human  shape,  may  and  female.  And  an 

female,  or  an  hermaphiodite,  ’ , rvml-^  shall  be  heir  either  as 

hermaphrodite  (which  is  also  ,vhich  doth  prevail ; 

a male  or  female,  according  ^ ^^aie  rule,  he  observes 

andaccordmglyitoughttobebaptis  I ^ conwara<Mm  secundum 

(hermaphrodita  tarn  masculo  q r>ases  concerning  tenant 

prcevalescentiam  sexus  incalescentis),  guide 

by  the  curtesy.§  . M T G St  Hilaire  on  Herina- 

I prefer  subjoining  the  views  of  M.  J. 

phrodisin,  to  incorporating  ^ Jhe  Edinburgh  Philo- 

are  taken  from  an  analysis  of  his  wor  ^ ^ 

sophical  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  298,  an  i ’ • ^ different 

'm.  St.  Hilaire  divides  the  respects  are 

portions  or  segments,  three  on  a si  , . gg^^gd  organs;  testicles 

independent  of  each  other.  1 and  2.  T1  P j.osfate,  and  vesi- 

and  ovaries.  3,4.  The  middle  organs;  '' 

culm  seniinales.  5,  6.  The  external  organs  ; penis  and  scroiui  , 
and  vulva.  . 

* I am  much 

Cvclonedia,  and  Hermaphrodites  in  Brewster’s.  The  former  is  a 

irS£?,£'K;S^ 
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When  the  number  of  these  parts  is  not  changed,  and  there  is  simply 
a modification  in  their  developement,  we  have  the  first  class,  or 
hermaphrodism  without  excess.  Tliis  again  is  subdivided  into  four 
orders:  1.  Male  hermaphrodism,  yvhen  the  generative  apparatus,  essen- 
tially male,  presents  in  some  one  portion  the  form  of  a female  organ 

as  a scrotal  fissure,  resembling  in  some  respects  a vulva.  2.  Female  H. 
where  the  apparatus,  though  essentially  female,  yet  offers  in  some  one 
portion  the  form  of  a male  organ — as  in  the  excessive  developement  of 
the  clitoris.  3.  Neutral  H.  when  the  portions  of  the  sexual  apparatus 
are  so  mixed  up  and  so  ambiguous,  that  it  is  impossible  to  ascertain  to 
what  sex  the  individual  belongs.  4.  Mixed  H.  when  the  organs  of 
^e  two  sexes  are  actually  united  and  mixed  in  the  same  individual. 
Of  this  there  are  several  species : Alternate,  when  the  deep  organs  be- 
ong  to  one  sex  and  the  middle  to  the  other,  while  the  external  present 
a mixture  of  both.  Lateral.  In  this,  the  deep  and  middle  organs,  when 
viewed  on  one  side  of  the  median  line,  appear  to  belong  to  the  male 
sex,  while  on  the  other  they  are  female ; the  external  organs,  as  in  the 
former  species,  are  partly  male  and  partly  female.  Hemilateral. 
Interchanging, 

• .1— SECOND  CLASS  includes  all  anomalies  with  excess  of  parts,  and 
IS  divided  into  three  orders : 1.  Complex  Male  H.  where  we  find,  with 
an  apparatus  essentially  male,  some  supernumerary  female  organ,  as  a 
uterus,  &c.  2.  Complex  Female  H.  with  the  addition  of  a male 

organ,  ^ a testicle,  &c.  to  an  apparatus  essentially  female.  3.  Bi- 
Snl  J ^ and  female  apparatus  exist  in  the  same  indi- 

PYtArn'  I " ’ Hilaire  allows,  however,  unequivocally,  that  the 
external  organs  (as  a penis  and  clitoris)  have  never  been  found  per- 

S . .L  ■ 1 “ ^ f [esea^’ches  of  modern  anatomists  have  completely 
rccentltion  f of  hermaphrodism,  in  the  vulgar 

possfbllf  anatomically  and  physiologically  im- 

out  medicine,  it  is  sufficient  for  me  to  point 

authors  ffi^T  insufficiency  of  the  precepts  given  by 

whiph  L ® determination  of  the  sex  in  doubtful  cask ; precepti 
of  the  because  there  had  been  but  a very  fL 

cultv  in  . distinguished  which  nature  presents.  This  diffi- 

thn/  1 -I  the  sex  is  the  consequence  of  the  General  fact 

ha,  „-l„  e the  internal  organs  vary  almost  to  inflnity  in  nu?nber  l „c 

h''”®  "’‘f"  ’’^rnal female,  a 

be  ng  neiher  Se  1 TV"?''*  “■■■  "”»»?• 

number  an"  Tim  ‘’’f  "0™a 

being  inVid  ateTe.  "''''V  ne-'pects, 

'eilhfn  iSsnffietnH^^^^^  r!®  ft!  “eaes,  are  included 

arrangement  of  the  p Jip  impossible  that  a particular 

grand  ^•bat  legislation,  admitting  only  two 

*i«bre,  Tnd  almTsfolo'T  l""""  " <“ 

truly  embrace  the  StK'  he"®  ’’ 

tire  of  the  cases  ; for  there  are  subjects  who  have 
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really  no  sex,  such  as  neuter  hermaphrodites,  and  hermaphrodites  mixed 
by  superposition ; and  on  tlie  other  hand,  certain  individuals,  the 
bfsexual  li^ermaphrodites,  who  present  the  two  sexes  united  in  the  same 

degree.* 

If  the  reader  will  coijapare  this  analysis  with  the  acconapanying 
chanter  he  will  readily  observe  in  what  respects  the  observations  of 
M St.  Hilaire  are  to  ^be  deemed  original.  So  far  as  they  relate  to 
leeal  medicine,  distinct  from  the  mere  enunciation  of  facts,  we  may 
presume  that  little  or  no  improvement  can  ^ 

law,  unless  the  mixed  class  be  actually  precluded  fiom  the  pouer 

inheriting. 


CHAPTER  V. 

RAPE.  ; 

1 Simis  of  virginity-opinions  of  anatomists  concerning  them.  2.  Signs  of  deflora- 

bo  and  rape;  liseaL  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  violence  , value 
e au.olf.d  ..  Inj,.™.  „ proof.  Po»ibi.i.y  of 

F«ho  »ocu».io„..  Appearano  a,h...  d.a.I.  haa  followed  v oafon  C™  of 
Marv  Asliford.  3.  Lawa  of  varioiia  countnea  aa  to  the  violation 
!!2!o,l  year,  of  oge.  Cediliillty  of  wltnea.e.  in  tl.eae  oaaea. 
countries  concerning  the  punishment  of  rape.  Discussion  as  to  the  circum 
“,,c“rwldoh  coo.tftn.o  the  otim.  In  law.  Diveral.y  of  dee, ..on.  ...  England 
and  this  country.  Late  English  law  defining  them,  with  decisions  undei  the 

I d.  WhetLt  the  Pfeaenc.  of  the  venereal  In  the  female 
her  accnaation.  Of  rap.  during  alee,,  without  the  female,  knowledge.  Of 
pregnancy  following  rape.  Law  on  .hi.  point.  Of  pr.g..a,.oy  follow, ng  de- 
floration. 

No  case  can  occur  in  which  public  feeling  is  more  'vk™'y  « 
justly  Ckciled  than  where  an  attempt  ,s  made  to 
purity  of  the  female.  According  to  our  system  of  la  vs,  ‘ 

Lftli  insulted  individual  is  suffleient  to  “"<>7"*'““""'"“^^ 
notwithstanding  this  correct  disposition,  it  not  unfrequently  occuia 

• A rematkahle  case  of  this  description,  wliich  ocenrred  in  7^'®.7rimHn*the 
Bonillaud,  tlie  editor  of  the  Journal  Hehdomadaire,  is  given  frm  J 

Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  00,  and  Medico  Cl.ir  Uev.e^  a male  ; 

ject,  aged  sixty-two,  and  a widower,  who  died  of  cholera,  was  a perfect  prostate 
yet,  on  dissection,  a womb  with  Us  ovaries  was  found.  Ihere  wanting.  The 

gland.  The  testicles,  vesiculte  semjnales,  and  inches  iLg  con- 

iienis  had  a well-formed  glaiis  and  prepuce.  A vagina  of  about  t female 

S th.  ..t..n.  wi.h*tl,o  ntothra.  The  “S  u:  S 

wore  entirely  absent ; but  the  general  conformation  (except  a lliicK 

’"'^'oeoffroy  Su  Hfiaire  and  Manec  observe  on  this  case,  that  “ M ® au"S'- 

tlie  organs ^of  reproduction  and  tliose  of  mere  copulation ; there  may 
ganialfon  or  coexistence  of  the  latter,  but  not  of  the  former. 
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I tlie  opinion  of  the  physician  is  required,  in  order  to  elucidate  various 
I difficulties  connected  with  the  accusation.  I shall,  therefore,  follow 
I the  plan  pursued  by  all  systematic  writers  on  this  subject,  and  com- 
I mence  with  a notice  of  the  signs  of  virginity.  A knowledge  of  these 
: is  generally  required  in  cases  where  children  of  a tender  age  have  been 
I abused ; and  again,  they  need  to  be  known  in  those  instances  where 
malicious  charges  have  been  made  by  abandoned  females.  No  remark 
can  be  more  correct  than  that  of  Sir  Matthew  Hale,  concerning  this 
crime : “ It  is  an  accusation,”  says  he,  “ easy  to  be  made  and  harder 
to  be  proved,  but  harder  to  be  defended  by  the  party  accused,  though 
innocent.”  The  signs  of  rape  will  necessarily  form  the  second  divi- 
sion ; thirdly,  the  laws  of  various  countries  on  that  crime ; and  lastly, 
an  examination  of  some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the 
subject. 

1.  The  physical  signs  of  virginity  have  been  the  subject  of  keen 
discussion  among  anatomists  and  physiologists,  and  none  of  them  has 
led  to  greater  inquiry  than  the  existence  of  the  hymen.  This  is  under- 
stood to  be  a membrane  of  a semilunar,  or  occasionally  of  a circular 
form,  which  closes  the  orifice  of  the  vagina,  leaving,  however,  an  aper- 
ture sufficiently  large  to  permit  the  menses  to  pass.*  A great  dif- 
ference of  opinion  has  existed  concerning  its  presence.  Some  distin- 
guished physiologists  have  denied  its  existence  altogether,  or,  in  the 
cases  where  it  is  found,  consider  it  a non-natural  or  morbid  occurrence. 
Among  these  may  be  enumerated  Ambrose  Pare,  Palfyn,  Pinaeus,  Co- 
lumbus, Dionis,  and  Buffon.  “Columbus,”  says  Zacchias,  “did  not 
observe  it  in  more  than  one  or  two  instances ; and  Fallopius,  in  not 
more  than  three  females  out  of  thousands  whom  he  dissected.”  f 
“Pare,”  says  Mahon,  “considers  the  presence  of  the  hymen  as  con- 
trary to  nature  ; and  states  that  he  searched  for  it  in  vain  in  females 
from  three  to  twelve  years  of  age.”]:  Those,  on  the  contrary,  who, 

from  dissection,  have  believed  in  its  presence  previous  to  sexual  inter- 
course, or  some  other  cause,  destroying  it,  are  Fabricius,  Albinus, 
Ruysch,  Morgagni,  Haller,  Diemerbroek,  Hiester,  Riolan,  Sabatier, 
Cuvier,  Blumenbach,  and  I may  add  Denman.  Haller  appears  to 
have  observed  it  in  persons  of  all  ages.§  Cuvier  has  not  only  found 
it  in  females,  but  has  also  observed  a fold  answering  to  it  in  mam- 
miferous  animals,  and  thus  gives  strong  evidence  of  its  existence  by 


* Dr.  Gross  states,  that  in  the  majority  of  cases  observed  by  him,  it  was  of  an 
oblong  oval  shape. — Western  Journal  Med.  and  Phys.  Sciences,  vol.  x.  p.  56. 
t Zwcl.ias,  yol.  i.  p.  376. . . _ t Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

S Ego  quidem  in  omnibus  virginibus  reperi,  quarum  aliquae  adultae  erant 
tetaus,  neque  unquam  desideravi,  neque  credo  a pura  virgine  abesse.  Vidi  hymenem 
>is  in  foetii,  sexies  in  recens  nata,  bis  in  puella  aliquot  septimanarum,  ter  in  annua, 
erne  mense  18,  semel  in  bimula,  bis  in  sexenni,  semel  in  decenni,  semel  in  14  aii- 

orum  puella,  semel  in  alia  17  annorum,  semel  in  vetnla.” Elementa  Physiologiae, 

m.  VII.  pars  n.  pp.  95,  97.  Some  satirical  remarks  by  Michaelis  on  the  German 
membrane,  and  the  French  denying  its  existence,  may  be 
«iiH  i'*  ^“"^mfiutaries,  vol.  i.  p.  482.  He  quotes  also  the  opinion  of  Roederer 
risbeig  in  favour  of  its  presence,  and  also  of  its  being  a sign  of  virginity. 
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analogy.*  Gavard,  who  appears  to  have  dissected  a great  number  of  I 
subjects  at  the  Hdpital  de  la  Salpetriere,  and  also  at  the  dissecting- 
room  of  Desault,  states  that  he  constantly  found  this  membrane  in  the 
foetus,  and  in  children  newly  born.  In  others  of  a more  advanced  age 
he  also  observed  it ; and  in  particular  in  a female  fifty  years  old,  whom 
he  was  called  to  sound,  he  found  it  untouched ; so  also  in  another 
whom  he  attended  with  Professor  Dubois. t 

The  weight  of  testimony  is  thus  evidently  in  favour  of  the  affirma-  N 
tive  of  this  question  : and  the  general  sense  of  the  profession  is  certamly 
decidedly  opposed  to  considering  it  as  a non-natural  appearance.  The  . , 
following  circumstances,  how^ever,  require  to  be  noted,  before  we  form  H 
an  opinion  concerning  it  as  a sign  of  virginity.  It  may  be  wanting  ■ 
from  original  mal-conformation,  or  it  may  be  destroyed  by  disease  or  . 
some  other  cause,  and  yet  the  female  be  pure.  Thus  the  first  menstrual 
flux,  if  the  aperture  be  small,  may  destroy  it ; or  an  accident,  as  a lall  ;t  : 
or  disease,  as  for  example,  an  ulcer,  may  totally  obliterate  it. 
have  certainly  occurred  instances,  where  the  pressure  of  the  confined 
menstrual  fluid  has  produced  its  destruction.  Again,  in  the  P'ace  ot 
the  hymen  are  sometimes  found  the  caruncules  myrtiformes.  Tolberg, 
according  to  Fodere,  and  also  Belloc,  have  made  this  observation  on 
dissection.  They  were,  however,  round,  and  without  a cicatrix,  and  m 
this  respect  very  distinct  from  the  organs  usually  so  termed.§  Ihis 
membrane  may,  on  the  other  hand,  be  presciit,  and  yet  the  female  be 
unchaste;  nay,  she  may  become  pregnant  without  having  it  destroyed. 
Zacchias  remarks,  that  it  will  not  be  ruptured  when  it  is  thick  and 
hard.  A disproportion  between  the  organs,  or  connexion  during  the 
presence  of  menstruation,  or  fluor  albus,  are  also  mentioned  by  him. 
Gavard,  whom  I have  already  mentioned,  found  it  perfect  in  a female 
of  thirteen  years  of  age,  who  was  labouring  under  the  venereal. || 

In  those  cases  where  this  membrane  is  found  thickened,  an  opera- 
tion has  often  been  necessary.  Pare  relates  of  a mother  who  applied  to 


• See  on  this  point,  Godraan’s  Anatomical  Investigations,  p.  72,  &e. ; Law- 
rence’s  Lectures  on  Pliysiology,  London  edition,  p.  I/'t-  nn 

■f  Foder6,  vol.  iv.  pi  339  In  a report  by  L.Senn,  of  La  Matermtd  at  Ph;  ^ 
the  condition  of  the  genital  organs  at  birth,  he  states  that  in  ^ jj  j 

three  and  four  hundred  children,  from  two  to  four  years  of  ag«'  he  did  not  fail 
single  instance  to  find  the  hymen — Dewee’s  Midwfiery,  3d  • P‘  • ^ 

» Nous  ajouterons  que  tons  les  anatomistes  moderne.s  ne  metient  plus  eu  doute 

I’existence  de  rhymen.”_DEVEiiGiE,  vol.  i.  p.  340.  Thomas’s  Hos- 

+ Or  as  in  the  following  case  of  a young  woman  admitted  into  - .i.-',.* 

pitaT,  in  July  1828,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Elliotson.  She  felt 

months  previous,  she  was  lifting  a person  out  of  a coach,  'vhen  s i V 

intense  pain  in  the  back,  and  the  uterus  descended  and  P'-f 
ternum.  The  descent  was  accompanied  by  profuse  hemorrhage. 
was  married,  and  now  came  in  for  prolapsus  uteri. 
marriage,  she  was  intact;  and  Dr.  E.  remarked  on  this,  that  « 
may  result  from  internal,  as  well  as  from  external  causes.  — Lancet,  N... 

p 7*^*^ 

8 Foder^)  vol.  iv,  p.  343,  Belloc,  p.  45.  , tt  i tj  *f  i nt  P'iri* 

n Fodere'  vol.  iv.  p.  340.  Ricord,  Surgeon  to  the  Venereal  Hospital  at  R , 
me.l'timis  a ’similar  Le.  - Monthly  Journal  Medico -Cl.irurg.cal  Knowledge, 

No.  ii.  p.  37- 
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him  to  examine  it ; and  on  dividing  it,  it  was  seen  to  be  of  the  thickness 
of  parchment.*  A similar  case  happened  to  Ruysch,  of  a female  during 
labour,  in  whom  he  had  not  only  to  divide  the  hymen,  but  also  another 
non-natural  membrane  placed  farther  back.  Immediately  after  the 
; operation,  the  child  was  born.f  Baudelocque,  Mauriceau,  Denman, 
and  other  writers  on  midwifery,  adduce  many  instances  illustrating  the 
same  fact.| 

These  observations  certainly  lead  us  to  doubt  whether  the  presence 
i or  absence  of  the  hymen  deserves  much  attention  ; and  I believe  the 
opinion  of  physiologists  generally  is,  that  it  is  an  extremely  equivocal 
|-  sign.  I am,  however,  unwilling  to  go  as  far  as  most  of  the  later  writers 
on  legal  medicine,  who  virtually  reject  it  altogether.  While  it  must  be 
allowed  that  it  can  very  often  be  destroyed  by  causes  which  do  not  im- 
i pair  the  chastity  of  the  female,  we  are  justified,  I think,  in  attaching 
i considerable  importance  to  its  presence.§  It  would  be  difficult  to  sup- 
1 port  an  accusation  of  rape,  where  the  hymen  is  found  entire.||  I feel. 


• Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  118. 

t Fodei-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  340.  See  also  vol.  i.  pp.  389,  390,  for  similar  and  even  more 
■ extraordinary  oases. 

;{:  Capnron  states,  that  a few  years  ago  he  divided  this  membrane  in  a female 
during  labour,  and  in  a short  period  she  was  delivered  of  living  twins. P.  32. 

The  following  extract  from  so  experienced  a practitioner  as  Baudelocque,  has 
some  incidental  interest : “ It  is  well  known  that  the  hymen  is  not  always  torn  in 
the  first  connexion,  and  that  it  has  been  found  entire  in  some  women  at  the  time  of 
I labour.  I can  myself  adduce  two  examples.”  The  first  was  in  a young  lady,  who 
I assured  him  that  she  had  merely  permitted  the  semen  to  be  shed  on  the  interior 
parts  of  the  vulva,  and  did  not  allow  the  complete  act.  Here  the  hymen  hound  the 
; vagina  very  closely,  and  left  btit  a very  small  opening.  She  notwithstanding  became 
s pregnant,  and  the  parts  were  found  thus  at  labour.  — In  the  other,  the  membrane 

I alone  resisted,  for  half  an  hour,  all  the  efforts  of  the  last  periods  of  delivery. Mid- 

‘ wifery,  vol.  i.  p.  217. 

Additional  cases  are  recorded:  By  Mr.  Brennard,  London  Medical  Repositorv,  ■ 
. vol.  xxi.  p.  398.  ^ 


By  Dr.  Blundell,  an  eminent  lecturer  on  midwifery  in  liondon.  “ Four  im- 
pregnations,” says  he,  “ in  which  the  hymen  remained  unbroken,  have  fallen 
under  my  notice ; the  diameter  of  the  vaginal  orifice  not  exceeding  that  of  the 
smaller  finger,  and  this  too,  though  the  male  organ  was  of  ordinary  dimensions.” 
And  again,  “ I know  of  three  cases  in  which  the  male  organ  was  not  suffered  to 
enter  the  vagina  at  all,  and  where  nevertheless,  I suppose  from  the  mere  deposition 
of  the  semen  upon  the  vulva,  impregnation  took  place.”  See  his  Lectures  in  the 
Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  pp.259,  2G0  ; vol.  iv.  p.  708. 

By  Dr.  Davis,  particularly  a case  of  cribriform  hymen.  Obstetric  Medicine, 
pp.  104,  105,  no.  By  Dr.  Kennedy,  p.  31.  ’ 

By  Dr.  Montgomery,  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  495,  art. 
i regnancy.  He  quotes  two  cases,  which  deserve  mention  at  least  in  this  place.  One 
IS  frotn  Marc  (art.  Violation,  in  the  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales).  A 
young  fema  e,  severely  afflicted  with  syphilis,  was  brought  to  La  Pitie.  The  hvmen 
was  altogether  wanting  ; the  vagina  greatly  dilated,  and  the  external  genitals  dis- 
ased.  bhe  was  cured;  and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  medical  observers,  a well- 
lormed  semilunar  hymen  was  found.— The  other  is  from  Nysten  : A young  girl,  aged 

a pregnancy,  but  had  never  menstruated  : the  vagina  was  much 

contracted,  and  the  hymen  was  perfect  1 ! 

thflt^^'’  censures  me  for  retaining  this  sign,  but  it  must  be  understood 

""  'arther  than  to  say  that  its  presence  should  be  regarded.  Such,.if  I 
under.siand  him,  IS  also  his  own  opinion.  y ,■ 

^ however,  given  in  East’s  Crown  Law  (i,  438),  where 

geons  swore  that  the  hymen  was  entire.  “ But  as  this  membrane  was  ad- 
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therefore,  justified  in  retaining  it  among  the  signs  of  virginity,  al- 
though it  should  always  be  considered  in  connexion  with  other  physical 

of  the  Vagina.  In  children,  this  part  is  extremely 
small ; but  it  increases  in  size  as  they  approach  to  the  age  of  puberty. 
At  that  period,  the  developement  produced  by  the  determination  of 
blood  to  the  sexual  organs  causes  a turgescence  and  enlargement, 
which  naturally  place  the  parts  in  closer  contact.  In  chaste  females, 
also,  rugae  are  observed  on  the  inner  surface  of  the  vagina;  and  these 
are  removed  by  frequent  connexions,  and  destroyed  by  one  or  two 

“Zi  we  cannot  place  much  reliance  on  this  as  a sign.  It  is  evident 
that  it  must  vary  with  the  age  of  the  individual,  the  temperament,  and 
the  state  of  health.  In  those  of  a sanguine  habit  the  parts  will  be  most 
contracted,  while  on  the  other  hand,  if  fluor  albus  or  menorrhagia  be 
there  will  be  great  dilatation.  Parent-Diichatelet  informs  us, 
Is  the  result  of  actual  inspection,  that  the  genital  organs  of  many  pro- 
stitutes some  indeed  of  advanced  years,  cannot  be  distinguished  from 
those  of  the  virgin  state.  And  the  inference  drawn  is,  “ that  degrees  o 
amplitude  and  straitness  of  the  vagina  are,  to  many  women,  a natural 

""‘'3  Trave'2mi7  mentioned,  that  in  the  place  of  the  hymen 
certain  fleshy  tubercles,  termed  mrunculcB  myrtiformes,  been  ob- 

served bV  aLtomists;  and  shall  now  add,  that  a variety  in  tlie.r  ap- 
nearance^has  been  considered  indicative  of  chastity  or  unchastity. 
Zacchias  remarks,  that  in  the  former  they  are  red,  tumid,  and  con- 
nected together  by  fleshy  cords  ; but  in  married  women  (being  situated 


„.ltted  to  be  in  some  subjects  an  iici^  in 

of  the.vagina,  Asburst,  J.  left  it  to  the  jury  vhetW  any  penet^^  P 

for  if  there  cale’  the  female  was  ten  years  of  age,  mid  tbe  paru 

the  prisoner  guilty.  in  tins  case,  i c introduced.  This  decision 

were^tated  tS  be  so  .narrow  that  a h cmses  in  E.ig- 

was,  however,  at  yaiiance  w law  of  that  country  (see  section  3 of  this 

land  ; and  according  to  the  present  _ Gammon,  for  a rape  on  a 

chapter),  it  would  hardly  be  again  surgeon,  stated  that  he  found  consi- 

child  under  ten  years  of  age,  Mr.  W ? th*»  child  • that  the  hymen  had  been 

derable  local  inflammation  about  the  par  s j^keii  place.  Baron 

recently  ruptured,  and  that  ^ that  ff  the  hymen  is  not  ruptured,  there 

Gurney,  who  presided,  observed,  . „ffence  I know  that  there  have  been 

is  not  a sufficient  penetration  to  constitute  tins  sufficient,  but  I have 

cases  in  which  a less  deg^-ee  of  penf  > at.on  has  ^een  he^^^  thought,  and  still 

always  doubted  the  authority  of  these  case  , riinture  the  hymen,  it  is  not  a 

remarqiier  uii  jour,  dans  a P'"'*®'  Paris  il  la  prostitution,  et  doiit  les  parties 
SSt£rprS“S.Jue.  ...c  c*.  d'une  vierg.  .o,»u.  del. 
-Parent-Ducbatelet,  De  la  Prostitution,  i.  216. 
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I at  the  entrance  of  the  vagina)  they  are  found  pale,  flaccid,  and  the 
I cords  torn  asunder.*  They  are  generally  considered  as  the  remains  of 
I the  hymen,  “e<  corrupted  adeo  pudiciticB  indicia.”  They  are  then  found 
i thick,  red,  and  obtuse  at  their  extremities,  somewhat  resembling  a myr- 
tle-berry; and  from  this  supposition  their  name  is  derived.  They  gene- 
rally disappear  after  frequent  connexions  or  deliveries. 

It  has,  however,  of  late  years  been  asserted,  with  positiveness,  that 
the  carunculae  and  the  hymen  may  be  coexistent.  Of  this  opinion 
. are  Dr.  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh,  Dr.  Blundell,  and  Dr.  Conquest ; all, 

. as  it  would  seem,  from  actual  observation. f 

In  addition  to  the  above,  various  signs  have  been  enumerated  hy 
. authors.  These  I will  barely  state,  and  refer  the  inquirer  for  more 
minute  details  to  works  on  anatomy  and  midwifery.  Pain  during  the 
' first  connexion  is  deemed  a proof ; although  the  presence  of  menstru- 
ation or  of  disease  may  prevent  this  in  many  cases  : so  also  blood  frorn- 
the  rupture  of  the  hymen. J The  red  and  tumid  appearance  of 
and  nymphse,  and  the  rupture  of  the  fourchette,  are  each  extremel^^^ 
uncertain  signs,  since  the  latter  does  not  generally  occur  until  delivery, 
and  the  former  may  be  present  in  the  unchaste. 

It  should  be»observed  with  respect  to  the  signs  last  enumerated, 
that  although  they  may  be  present  notwithstanding  the  unchastity  of 
the  female,  yet  their  absence  is  a proof  against  her.  If  the  labia  and 
: nymphge  have  the  appearance  which  indicates  previous  connexion  ; if 
the  fourchette  be  ruptured,  and  the  fossa  navicularis  obliterated,  the 
only  deduction  we  can  draAv  must  be  an  unfavourable  one.  Capuron, 

• a disbeliever  in  the  physical  signs,  indeed  suggests  that  a foreign  body, 
such  as  a pessary,  introduced  with  too  much  violence  into  the  vagina, 
may  have  ruptured  the  fourchette  ; or  the  menstrual  fluid,  by  becoming 
acrimonious,  may  have  eroded  it.§  Both  these  suggestions  are,  how- 
ever, equally  improbable,  and  deserve  little  attention  in  forming  a 
. general  rule. 

Systematic  writers  have  added  to  these  other  signs,  but  they  are 
generally  equivocal.  The  bright  red  colour  of  the  nipples,  the  hard- 
ness of  the  breasts,  and  in  fine  the  general  appearance  of  the  female,  all 


• Zacchina,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

t Ramabotham’a  Ijectures  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  182;  Blun. 
dell’s  Lectures  in  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  641 ; Conquest’s  Outlines,  p.  17;  Merat 
(Diet,  des  Sciences  I\14d.,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  143)  is  of  tlie  same  opinion.  Orllla,  how- 
ever, states,  that  in  more  than  two  hundred  dissections  made  by  him  of  females  from 
two  to  fourteen  years  of  age,  and  in  whom,  of  course,  the  hymen  was  present,  he 
could  not  detect  the  presence  of  the  carnnculEe. 

Velpeau  says  that  the  difference  of  opitiion  that  exists  may  be  settled  by  what 
be  deems  his  own  discovery  : “ Four  carunculm  are  commonly  observed  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  vulvo-uierine  canal,  and  which  correspond  to  the  four  extremities  of 
tlie  respective  diameters  of  this  opening.  Two  of  these,  viz.  that  which  is  near  the 
meatus  and  that  which  is  near  the  fourchette,  belong  to  the  middle  columns  of  the 
vagina,^  while  the  other  two  only  are  the  remains  of  the  hymen.  They  may  thus 
coexist”  He  calls  these  last  lateral  carMwo^es.— Midwifery',  p.  55. 

t ^hj*  is  indicated  in  the  .lewish  law.  The  curious  will  find  some  extraor- 
p'Vo2  t ) 19;^* * §''**"  Zacchias,  vol.  i.  p.  370;  and  Michaelis,  vol.  iv. 

§ Capuron,  p.  29. 
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deserve  attention,  but  can  seldom  be  of  any  practical  utility  in  deter- 
mining on  the  point  under  examination. 

From  the  above  statement,  an  opinion  may  be  formed  concerning 
the  dependence  that  is  to  be  placed  on  the  physical  signs  of  virgimtj\ 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  many  may  be  equivocal;  but,  notwith- 
standing,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  "O^ice  them,  and  5 
that  in  connexion  with  one  another.  It  eannot  be  possible  that  all  iW 
those  which  we  have  mentioned  as  present  during  the  chaste  state  can 
be  wanting,  without  justifying  a strong  suspicion  gainst  the  female. 
Midwives  should  always  be  associated  with  physicians  in  such  cases; 
and  they  would  be  the  proper  examiners,  provided  their  mtormation  d 
and  knowledge  of  the  system  were  sufficiently  extensive.  It  is  also  A 
necessary  to  recollect  that  these  appearances  are  most  striking  in  le-  - j 
males  of  a tender  age;  and  as  a general  rule,  guided  however  by  the 
climate  and  the  habit  of  the  body,  they  are  found  most  perfect  in  1 
females  not  farther  advanced  in  life  than  twenty  or  twenty-five  years 

of  age.* 


II.  Of  the  Signs  of  Defloration  and  Rape. 

The  marks  of  defloration,  i.  e.  of  connexion  without  violence,  are  of  r 
course  the  reverse  of  those  which  we  have  stated  in  the  preceding  sec-  s, 
tion.  It  is  not  necessary  to  recapitulate  them  in  this  place ; but  it  . 
proper  to  observe,  that  they  will  most  readily  be  seen  if  the  exaniin- 
Lion  be  made  within  a very  short  period  after  the  ^ : ] 

and  again,  the  most  striking  proofs  will  occur  where  it  has  been  tl  . 
first  connexion  on  the  part  of  the  female.  Here  the  parts  are  g^iieral  v 
found  bloody,  inflamed,  and  painful.t  Marks  of  a ®Lher 

hymen,  or  a disunion  of  the  carunculm,  will  also  be 
with  an  extreme  sensibility  to  the  touch,  a sensation  of  heat,  an  l a dit  , 
ficultv  in  walking.  In  married  women,  or  libidinous  females,  the  d 
tection  is  more  dffficult,  and  in  truth,  in  a great  degree  amH 

hev  accuse  or  are  accused.  The  reasons  for  this 


that  whether  they 

''“By"  L"S"o«ver,  i.  understood  no.  o„y 
a commission  of  it  agai  ns,  the  will  of  the  female  t and  »g“"-  « j 

mission  of  this  violence  against  a person  of  a tender  ag  , | 

yet,  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  term,  no  will.  Here  not  ^ 

Lfloration  already  enumerated  will  be  present,  but  also 
tive  of  the  employment  of  force,  such  as  contusions  on  various  parts  oij 


* The  followin,r  remark  of  Foder&  on  thi.s 
often  been  engaged  hi  such  the  l.gs  of. 


often  been  engaged  in  sucn  exiiminm,iuii»,  a,,,,  — - ,„.no-s 

^ of  virKinitv  wanting,  I l.ave  declared  the  female  nncbaste;  and  the  l>«"£ 
chihl-liirtli  iiBve'iii  a few  inoiitlis  conliimeil  tny  decisitin*,  altlion.h  , ,|,gi 


Dl^ll  .IN  X . ^ 


' }’  '‘••"“'1.*  ““ rxi  ■ 

i'e,  hy  . .n.hin«w;.r.  «»«"■■«■> '''d,  in  a d„.d  ..ate,  wind.! 

bad  been  applied  to  the  vagina.— Midwilery,  p.  o3.  x ■ 
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I the  extremities  and  body.  These,  however,  are  compatible  with  final 
I consent  on  the  part  of  the  female. 

It  also  deserves  attention,  that  disease  has  produced  the  appearance 
! of  e.xternal  injury,  and  led  to  suspicions  against  innocent  persons.  Dr. 
Percival  relates  a case  of  serious  importance  in  medico-legal  investiga- 
tions. Jane  Hampson,  aged  four,  was  admitted  an  out-patient  of  the 
Manchester  Infirmary,  Feb.  II,  1791.  The  female  organs  were  highly 
inflamed,  sore,  and  painful ; and  it  was  stated  by  the  mother,  that  the 
child  had  been  as  well  as  usual  till  the  preceding  day,  when  she  com- 
plained of  pain  in  making  water.  This  induced  the  mother  to  examine 
the  parts  affected,  when  she  was  surprised  to  find  the  appearances 
above  described.  The  child  had  slept  two  or  three  nights  in  the  same 
bed  with  a boy  fourteen  years  old,  and  had  complained  of  being  very 
much  hurt  by  him  during  the  night.  Leeches  and  other  external  ap- 
plications, together  with  appropriate  internal  remedies,  were  prescribed; 
but  the  debility  increased,  and  on  the  20th  of  February  the  child  died. 
The  coroner’s  inquest  was  taken ; previous  to  which,  the  body  was  in- 
spected, and  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  found  free  of  disease. 
Flora  these  circumstances,  Mr.  Ward,  the  surgeon  attending  this  case, 
was  induced  to  give  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  child’s  death  was  caused 
by  external  violence  ; and  a verdict  of  murder  was  accordingly  returned 
against  the  boy  with  whom  she  had  slept.  Not  many  weeks  elapsed, 
however,  before  several  similar  cases  occurred,  in  which  there  was  no 
reason  to  suspect  that  external  violence  had  been  offered,  and  some  in 
which  it  was  absolutely  certain  that  no  such  injury  could  have  taken 
place.  A few  of  these  patients  died.  Mr.  Ward  was  now  convinced 
that  he  was  imder  a mistake  in  attributing  the  death  of  Jane  Hampson 
to  external  violence,  and  informed  the  coroner  of  the  reasons  M'hich  in- 
duced this  change  of  opinion.  Accordingly,  when  the  boy  was  called 
to  the  bar  at  Lancaster,  the  judge  informed  the  jury,  that  the  evidence 
adduced  was  not  sufficient  to  convict  : and  that  it  wmilH  r:=o  f.. 


'=««««  of  children,  the 
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narv  symptoms  of  fever  for  about  three  days.  The  patients  then  call 
X^atZiZof  parents  to  the  seat  of  the  disease,  by  complaints  in 
votdinruZe,  &c.  When  the  genital  organs  are  examined,  one  or 
Sh  kbia  aTe  found  enlarged  and  inflamed.  The  inflammation  is  of  a 
dS  Un  oorextends  inUrually  over  Iho  clUor.s 

“'4;  W^atfeTet  in  »,.e„  speaUio, 

‘dTe^SS  ^ 

oliilrl  in  the  very  commencement  ot  the  anecuo  , fi:f 

^I^r^uLeeds  is  foul  and  sloughing,  and  of  a tawny  colour,  totally  dif- 

occi^r  .0  rarely,  should  happen  to  X The 

offered,  unless  that  violence  had  midoubtedly  is,  not  to 

proper  distinction  to  consequent  inflammation  to  this 

attribute  laceration,  tumefac  , examination  of  the  person 


. 1 X.  Hi  Out  of  twelve  cases  seen  by 

• Medico-Chirurglcal  Transactions,  ’ P'  Quarterly  Journal  of 

Mr.  Wood,  only  two  appear  to  ''a^e  rec  374 ; American  Journal  of 

Foreign  ^Medicine,  vol.  n.  p.  224  ; lancet,  Surgical  Journal, 

Medical  Sciences,  vol.  11.  p.  4C8  , “ combined  with  leiiconlioeal  discharge, 

vol.  i.  p.  479._Cases  by  Mr  Dunn,  of  this  discharge  in  one 

Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  that  he  seen  »t  1 t > _t^y  Additional  cases  are 

year.-London  Medical  and  Snrg'^al  Journa  , and  where  charges  of  ra,.e  were 
mentioned  by  Dr.  Beatty  ‘ art.  Hape.  Also  by  Diipiiy- 

about  to  he  nmde.-Cyclopedia  of  Piactical  ^ d , / American  Archives, 

tren,  liledico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  , 

vol.  i.  p.201.  ^ 1 „ ROR  A similar  case  occurred  in  London 

t London  Medical  Gazette,  vo  . • 1 ' j.  ' assault  and  sentenced  to  six  months 

in  1829,  where  the  prisoner  was  , interested  themselves  in  the  man  s 

imprisonment.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  ai  vesiilt  of  violence. — London, 

belmlf,  and  shewed  that  it  was  disease  instead  of  the  lesii.t 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  4 . ^ 

t Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  i 

8 Beatty,  hi  Cyclopedia  of  it  will  be  well  to  re-' 

in  cases  of  young  children.  ‘‘''h^P'""'  -g’  J“^erifi  in  repe’ated  examinations  of 

=£r  ’ r ^ 

— Devehgie,  vol.  i.  p.  31^9.  entierement  coiisomni6  chez  les  tro« 

» II  est  vrai  que  I’acte  Hu  coit  es  circonstances,  des  jeunes  filles  ayant 

jennes  enfans  ; tei.tatives  de  viol,  pr6seiiter  le  pi<ri..ce  en 

6te  pendant  assez  long  temps  ui  ui 
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external  injury  are  hence  to  be  considered  as  corroborating,  but  not  as 
certain  proofs  of  the  commission  of  a rape.  The  weight  which  they  de- 
serve depends  on  several  circumstances,  which  it  is  proper  to  notice. 

1.  The  age,  strength,  and  state  of  mind  of  the  respective  parties. — 
However  we  may  doubt  whether  a rape  can  be  committed  on  a grown 
female  in  good  health  and  strength  (and  this  point  I shall  presently 
notice),  yet  there  can  be  no  question  but  that  it  can  be  perpetrated  on 

I children  of  a tender  age.  Previous  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  or  rather 
before  the  period  of  menstruation,  the  female  is  not  only  deficient  in 
strength,  but  is  also  ignorant  of  the  eonsequences  of  the  act;  and  fear 
may  induce  her  to  consent  to  libidinous  desires.  Again,  should  a 
female  accuse  a man  who  is  cachectic  or  a valetudinarian,  little  credit  is 
to  be  given  to  her  charges ; as  the  respective  strength  of  the  parties 
will  shew  the  improbability  of  the  commission  of  the  act.  For  a similar 
reason,  the  probability  is  increased  when  the  accused  is  vigorous,  and 
the  accuser  infirm  ; and,  above  all,  should  the  female  labour  ifhder  im- 
becility of  mind  to  such  a degree  as  to  render  her  incapable  of  judging^ 
concerning  the  morality  of  her  actions,  her  age  ought  not  to  be  taken 
into  account.  An  individual  of  this  description,  at  twenty-five,  is  less 
capable  of  resistance  than  another  of  sound  mind  and  body  at  fourteen. 
We  must  also  add,  that  all  accusations  against  persons  aged  above  sixty 
years  of  age,  should,  as  a general  rule,  be  rejected  ; and  if  maintained, 
the  accuser  should  prove  the  presence  of  greater  strength  and  virility 
than  is  the  ordinary  lot  of  that  period  of  life.* 

2.  A comparison  of  the  sexual  organs  may  be  necessary  ; since 
cases  have  occurred  in  which  the  male  has  proved  impotency  or  defee- 
tive  organisation,  or  has  exhibited  proofs  of  the  destruction  of  parts  by 
the  venereal  disease.  In  the  female,  however,  it  must  be  remembered, 
that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  the  physical  marks  of  rape,  provided  she 
IS  subject  to  the  diseases  formerly  enumerated,  or  has  had  several  child- 
ren. In  opposite  cases,  severe  marks  of  the  violence  will  be  more 
evident  and  these  have  sometimes  been  of  the  most  striking  kind,  in- 
ducing, in  one  instance,  according  to  Teichmeyer,  great  infiammation, 
and  an  incurable  paralysis  of  the  lower  extremities. f 

3.  A speedy  examination  of  the  parts  is  all  important  in  disputed 
I'  cases.  The  body  of  the  male  should  also  be  inspected,  whether  there 

be  scratches  or  bruises  on  it.J 

^ I have  intimated,  that  doubts  exist  whether  a rape  can  be  eonsum- 
• mated  on  a grown  female  in  good  health  and  strength.  It  has  been 
j anxiously  inquired,  whether  this  violence,  if  properly  resisted  (and  this 


enlarJi^pi  I*^**.!^  ^ dire,  rentrant  vers  le  vagin,  son  orifice  un  pen 

enlarg.  et  6car« en  has  ”_Leuret,  in  Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol  x^i.  p.  446.  ^ 

' tor  a rape  •*‘Ind ’inTnna  » ?«■'»'>"  “ged  sixty,  left  for  execution 

and  execiuer*’  i n /r" ^ ‘ seve.iteen  was  convicted  of  it  on  a girl  of  nine, 
+ Gazette,  vol.^  ’ 

I u Stringham’s  I/ectnres. 

made  resinanrrnna’''^'' a ’ Whether  they 
received  discovered.  2.  Whether  they  had 

'vas  inflicted  “ *>e"ig  quite  certain  that  at  least  that  violence 

p.  187.  ” "g^mst  the  will.  __  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland, 
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is  Included  in  the  very  definition  of  rape),  can  be  completed  ? And  m 
the  consideration  of  this  it  is  needless  to  observe,  that  those  cases  m 
which  insensibility  by  violence  or  soporifics  has  been  P’^^viously  pro- 
duced, or  where  many  are  engaged  against 

excluded.*  Some  hesitation  is  doubtless  proper  in  deciding  1 
^on  of  this  magnitude.  The  opinion  of  medical  jurists  generally  is 
very  decisive  against  it.  “ En  un  mot,”  says  Mahon,  d apres  k con- 
naissance  physfque  que  les  mMecins  ont  de  1 honime  et  de  la  femme, 
relMivement  a cet  attrait  imp6rieux  qai  port 

sexes  I’lin  vers  I’autre  ; d’apres  surtout  1 impossibilite  presqu  entiere  ou 
est  un  homme  seul  de  forcer  une  femme  a recevoir  ses  caresses,  on  doit 
rarement  aiouter  foi  a I’existence  du  viol;  je  crois  meme  qu  d seroit 
prudent  de  ne  I’admettre  que  lorsque  plusieurs 
■ reunis  pour  commettre  ce  crime.  \ An  attempt,  says  Ea  , 
which  \s  to  be  understood  a great  force  exercised  over  a woman  to 
violate  her  chastity,  but  where  a complete 
nossible  But  the  consummation  of  a rape,  by  which 
nkte  full  and  entire  coition,  which  is  made  without  any  consent  or 
permission  of  the  woman,  seems  to  be  impossible,  unless  some  very  e - 
traorftmry  circumalances  occur.  For  a woman  always  P«s 
dert  03,  by  drawing  back  her  limbs,  and  by  the  force  of  her  handi 
to  prevent  the  hisertion  of  the  penis,  whilst  she  can  keep  her  resolution 
entke  ”t  “ Independamment  de  I’arme  que  la  loi  met  dans  la  mam  e 
k femme  pour  repousser  I’injure,  elle  a infiniment  plus  des  mopns  pour 
se  defendre  que  l^homme  n’en  a pour  attaquer,  ne  fut  ce  que  le  mou  e- 
menf  0—.”  And  again,  .?J-csti.ne  q,fune  personne  du  se^qm 
n atteiiit  I’affe  de  dix-huit  a vingt  ans,  ne  pent  plus  etre  pr  p 
^ar  ™ h3e  seul,  quel  qu’ifsolt,  a moin,  de  la  f “ 

mpurtriere  et  que  la  crainte  de  la  mort  ne  soit  plus  forte  que  cel  e 
perdre  l’honneur.”&  Metzger  only  allows  of  three  cases  in  which  tli 
?r[nie  cair  consLmated”:  where  narcotics  have  been  administered 
where  many  are  engaged  against  the  female,  and  'vhere  a strong 
attacks  one  who  is  not  arrived  to  the  age  of  puberty. H _ 

Notwithstanding  these  united  authorities,  it  may  wi  i j 


* We  must,  however,  remember  d”e  ir7e°of^aim."^TS> 

the  purpose  of  the  commission  die  .‘.nme)  J J convicted  and  exchaiitjed 

rilrir.' m d»  f».i.  ...a  i.., 

relations.— Ahson,  p.  213.  pp  41^  4-2. 

I i';.',.!!  S59.  3»»-  C.puro,.  .a..,.».s  th.  ..pi..l»".  P-  M I 

medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  to  d'e  il'*^  ^ ' e„„currunfconsideramus,  non  cre- 

woman?  “Si  circiimstantias  q.i«  virginem  (excipe  impnl.etn 

diliile,  nec  possibile  videtur,  quod  nhsoue  ipsins  consensu,  permissione. 

tenermn,  delicatam,  aut  “‘"''d  ehnam 

,,u,„e  immissim' em  recusare,  vel  mnltis  aliis  impedire,  qnam  v.ro 

fa.  ilius  est,  81  ve  t,  , „_y„ie„tini  Pandect®,  vol.  1.  p.  61. 
eidem  invit®  plane  iiuruueui.. 
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from  fatigue,  or  the  dread  of  instant  murder  may  lead  to  the  abandon- 
ment of  active  resistance.* 

Cases  in  which  false  accusations  of  rape  have  been  made  against 
individuals,  are  scattered  through  most  of  the  works  on  medical  juris- 
prudence.t  I shall  quote  one,  both  from  its  having  happened  not  lono- 
since,  and  also  as  it  shews  the  course  pursued  in  such  instances  in 
France.  A female  at  Martigues,  in  1808,  accused  eight  or  ten  of  the 
principal  persons  in  the  place  of  having  violated  her  grandaughter, 
aged  about  nine  years  and  a half,  at  an  inn.  She  laid  her  complaint 
before  the  justice  (ju^e  de  paix)\  but  stated  that  she  would  withdraw 
it,  provided  the  accused  would  accommodate  the  matter  with  her.  She 
had  procured  a daughter  of  the  innkeeper,  aged  sixteen,  and  an  idiot, 
as  a witness.  As  the  charge  was  obstinately  persisted  in,  Fodere,  with 
two  officers  of  health,  was  ordered  to  examine  the  child  in  the  presence 
of  the  judge;  and  suspicion  was  immediately  excited,  from  the  delay 
used  in  admitting  the  visitors.  On  examining  the  parts,  he  found  the 
hymen  untouched,  and  the  vagina  extremely  narrow.  Around  the 
pudenda,  however,  a red  circle,  about  the  size  of  a crown,  was  observed, 
which  appeared  to  have  been  induced  recently ; and  this  was  indeed 
the  fact;  for  at  the  end  of  half  an  hour  the  circle  had  decreased 
m size,  and  the  redness  disappeared.  Had  this  been  the  effect  of  great 
violence,  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that  it  would  have  increased  in 
intensity  of  colour.  A report  was  prepared,  stating  the  above  facts ; 


anH  T?  fr  P>-eviOua  edition  I spoke  too  strong  and  exclusively 

and  If, ,11  y recognise  the  correctness  of  Dr.  Ryan’s  criticism.—Midwifery,  p.  157- 

0 quote  this  work,  and  the  opinion  now  under  consideration,  the  Lord  Justice  Clerk 
m b s charge  to  the  jury,  in  reply  to  the  argument  tiiat  ther’e  could  he  no  i-Lpe  wUh 

«^ewed  that  a case  had  occurred  in  181],  “ wLre  the 
woman  , swore  that  si, e was  overcome  on  tlie  sands,  there  being  no  others  near 
herffwas  no  proof  of  blows,  but  lier  evidence  was  confirmed  by  persons  who  h«a 

ment  Tf^Jhf  a spy-glass,  and  the  man  suffered  the  last  punish, 

ment  of  the  law.”_Syme’s  Justiciary  Reports,  p.  332.  I presume  howpl;. 

DeX‘'who®  ""  ’’y  P‘-ofessor  Amos,’ofa  woman^at 

lastp/’  ^ rape,  but  on  examination  was  positive  as  to  the  time  it  had 

you  co';;nT»'‘  -n  ? Sl.e  had  counted.  How  diS 

London  Medical' ^ ‘lid- 
picaW’p'^'  i'is  lectures  recently  published  (London  Medical  and  Snr 

tl>e  criminal  intent.”  ^ P®"«tratioii  which  constitutes 

'vhete®tLr'e"was\"^  to  Zacchias  and 

quotes  h case  from  Deveanx  tvIipvo  ^ T ■*  ' Foder4  also 

"f  the  parts;  and  of  course  Tt  wL  1 'd  '?!i  ^ e^oriation 

having  been  committed.__Voh  iv  r??]  f w'ilTonl''"''HH of  a 
wustake  menstniation  for  the  effects  of  de’fioration  ^ caution,  not  to 
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and  the  consequence  was,  that  the  accuser  was  put  in  prison,  and 

finally  ordered  out  of  the  city.*  ^ WnioVi 

“It  happened  at  an  early  period  of  the  authors  life,  in  aWcLh 

country  towli,  that  a child,  of  about  eight  years  of  age,  of  lo^y  con- 
nexion! and  mendacious  habits,  was 
respectable  minister  of  religion  an  accusation 

JlmCbrect  !ruTceTadrnsrfUe’p!de^  in  consequence  oMlie 

n:  r td  a.o 

fvL  other  and  conclusive  moral  and  circumstantial  evidence.  The 
Lcerations  on  the  child’s  pudendum  were  proved  not  to  have  been 
riprivpd  from  £t  vencroal  sourco.  , p n i iu 

Instances  sometimes  occur,  in  ^yhich 
mimmation  of  a rape,  from  the  violence  employed.  Here,  it  the 
physician  be  called  on  to  examine  the  body,  he  should  particular  y 
Ltice  the  condition  of  the  sexual  organs,  both  internal  and  externa  , 

Ltl%agin‘!;‘TenX!“M 

ThO  fluid  (if  any  be  present)  contained  in  ^he  jagma,  s 

S Xenie  of  lumefaotioa  and  ealraovdiaary  dilalaUon  should  he 

remarked^  of  Mary  Ashford,  which  occurred  in  England 
is  deservX  of  mention  in  thU  place.  She  at  a bal  with  the 
individual  ("Abraham  Thornton)  who  was  accused  of  first  violating  an 


c , ••  dec  or,a  trial  ,V  n 371.  The  distinction  made  in  Den- 

Jr  t,.  cHme  01 1..  CO.  or  in 

ciirious  case  of  a female,  fou.id  in  « J ^ Mr.  R. 

consequence  of  a rape,  as  she  said,  comnlained  of  severe  pain  in  variou* 

found  her  in  a paroxysm  of  hys  eria  She  from  an  ex- 
parts of  her  body,  but  excused  „n  being  confronted,  she 

amination.  Two  men  were  j'?"’ sent  to  gaol.  On  further 

immediately  identified  one  as  the  , , flight,  while  on  the 

inquiry,  however,  the  injury  ou  the  ’“fy  '^hJ  w mmds  such  fs  might  have  been 
inner  surface  of  the  pudenda  were  s'n^P'y  ^'^<‘*'‘^■’‘''‘’'‘"'7?'  ' on  lier 

inflicted  with  the  finger  nail.  'P*'®  injuries,  and  also  admiralty 

3k-riS.S‘= 

labour London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xv.  p.  < 

J Foder6,  vol.  iv.  p.  372. 
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tlien  murdering  her.  It  appears  from  his  confession,  that  she  made 
an  assignation  with  him.  They  were  seen  together  in  the  night,  and 
the  next  day  her  dead  body  was  found  in  a pit  of  water. 

She  had  on  a pair  of  white  stockings  at  the  ball.  On  her  return 
she  changed  them  for  black  ones.  The  white  ones  were  found  bloody, 
in  the  bundle  that  she  had  made  up  before  leaving  the  house.  It  was 
hence  probable  that  she  had  the  menses  on  her,  and  this  was  sub- 
sequently confirmed.  At  the  place  where  the  connexion  took  place, 
coagulated  blood  was  observed.  There  was  an  evident  impression  of 
a human  figure  on  the  grass,  and  this  was  in  the  middle  of  the 
impression.  Thornton’s  shirt  and  the  flap  of  his  pantaloons  were 
bloody.  Indeed,  he  confessed  the  eonnexion,  but  said  it  was  with  her 
consent.  Mr.  Freer,  the  surgeon  who  examined  the  body,  found  the 
parts  of  generation  lacerated,  and  a quantity  of  coagulated  blood  about 
them.  On  opening  the  body,  these  marks  were  seen  still  more  mani- 
fest, and  it  was  also  evident  that  the  menses  had  been  present.  In  the 
stomach  he  found  a portion  of  duckweed,  and  about  half  a pint  of  a 
thin  fluid,  apparently  chiefly  water.  The  lacerations  (two  in  number) 
were  quite  fresh,  and  he  had  no  hesitation  in  asserting  that  she  was 
pure  until  these  occurred.  He  also  stated  the  distinction  between 
menstrual  and  non-menstrual  blood,  and  explained  that  what  was 
observed  could  not  be  the  former,  in  consequence  of  its  coagulation. 
The  lacerations  might,  he  said,  have  occurred  with  or  without  consent 
on  the  part  of  the  female. 

Thornton  escaped  conviction  by  an  alibi.*  There  was  a con- 
siderable difference  as  to  the  time  of  the  clocks  and  watches,  and  they 
had  not  been  sufficiently  compared.  “ Less  than  an  hour  of  additional 
time,  says  Professor  Amos,  “would  have  put  an  end  to  the  alibi.” 

It  ma.y  be  considered  an  omission  not  to  notice  the  chemical 
investigations  of  Orfila,  for  the  detectiqp  of  semen,  if  its  presence 

should  require  to  be  proved,  and  I therefore  add  a brief  notice  of 
them. 

Semen  forms,  when  dry  on  linen,  irregular  spots  of  a light  yellow 
or  greyish  colour;  but  so  indistinct,  that  frequently  it  is  necessary  to 
hold  them  between  the  eye  and  the  light  to  discover  their  presence. 
Un  pressing  them  with  the  fingers,  the  linen  appears  as  if  starched. 

hen  dry,  they  are  inodorous ; but  as  soon  as  they  are  moistened,  the 
spermatic  odour  is  given  out.  If  the  linen  be  gently  heated  they 
assume  a yellow  fawn  colour,  and,  this,  indeed,  will  indicate  spots 
Which  otherwise  would  pass  unnoticed.  This  property  is  important  in 
oistinguishing  the  discharge.  And  it  is  also  found,  if  the  linen  be  left 


details’  Aldersofi,  p.  405,  Ashford  v.  Thornton.  This  case  in  all  its 

It  excitedintense  b?e;e.STr,ya"n P' 

wdiidi'^),e  tn*ldfsher  thaf’hp suggested  in  a pamphlet 
exhausted  as  she  nnrl,  w In'"  accidental.  Fatigued  and 

hank  of  a verv  slm.inff'  .y  she  passed  before  morning  along  the  top  of  a 
thus  fallen  in^  T).-  ^ *I  "he  may  have  turned  faint  or  giddy  and 

murder.— Ibid,  p 390"  think  that  there  was  either  rape  or 
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for  some  time  in  distilled  water,  that  the  above  result  will  not  be 
reproduced  on  heating  it.  The  semen  has  become  mixed  with  the 

water,  and  no  change  of  colour  is  occasioned.  . • 

In  water,  the  spots  become  completely  moistened  ; which  is  not  the 
case  if  they  have  been  caused  by  grease:  and  on  being  ^»^bed,  give 
out  their  peculiar  odour.  The  fluid  itself  is  of  a flocculent,  milky 
annearance  and  on  being  evaporated  is  found  alkaline,  and  assumes  a 
iilaginous  appearance;  and  if  the  process  be  continued  to  drjmesi^ 
it  leaves  a semitransparent  residue,  resembling  gum  arabic,  and  of  a 
light  fawn  colour.  This  again  is  decomposable  m distilled 
the  mixture  be  shaken  into  two  parts  ; one  soluble,  but  the  other 
glutinous  insoluble  in  water,  but  soluble  in  potash.  The  soluble 
portion  yields  a white  flocculent  precipitate  with  alcohol,  chlorine, 
Letite  of  lead,  or  corrosive  sublimate.  Pure  nitric  acid  gives  it  a 

slight  vellowish  tint,  but  does  not  render  it  turbid. 

^Alcohol  dissolves  but  a very  trifling  portion,  if  the  linen,  spotted  as 

above,  be  left  in  it  for  twenty-four  hours. 

When  blennorrhagic  matter,  obtained  from  syphilitic  females, 
treated  in  a similar  Liner,  the  linen  took  a Y^-is  green  coloiir 
but  the  spots  do  not  become  yellow  when  held  to  he  fire.  h 
peculiar  odour  is  wanting,  but  the  solution  is  also  alkaline.  Wle 

but  alcohol  and  the  other  reagents  already  named  yieia  a wn  te 
precipitate  • and  nitric  acid  also  a white  one.  Leucorrhmal  m t 
laZmln;  of  the  chamclcre  of  the  spermatic  fluid  and  the  reagent 
cans?  Zti  slight  precipitate,  if  it  be  treated  rn  the  same  mauMr 
ns  already  descLed.  Lastly,  spots  of  saliva  sometimes  become  ye 
rposure  to  the  Are  - and  in  some  of  the  expecmenta  of 
Orfila,’  the  liquid  solution,  Dial  was  obtained  was 
acid.  It  is  evident  from  these  results  (says  Devergie), 

still  in  need  of  more  characteristic  tests  of  semen.  i-  „ 

still  in  need  cases  to  pursue  the  line  of 

days.f 


• Orfila’8  Leco„8,  2d  edit.,  vol.  ii.  p.  573,  transtifted  l.y  Dr.  Gross  in  tdjeWenem 

Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p-  244.  Sedtllot,  p.  France  by 

ClieLi^tat  d''S«ite,‘^ vot'::;:  210.  Medico-CUirurgica.  Review, 

vol.  xxiv.  p.  610.  J c . Tniinml  v<d  1.  p.  15.  In  performing  tlie  las* 

foixed  from  it  was  sulnnitied  to  the  microscope. 
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III.  The  Laws  of  various  Countries  concerning  this  Crime. 

There  are  two  reflections  which  are  of  deep  weight  in  all  our 
investigations  on  this  subject,  and  which  should  particularly  be  kept 
in  mind  when  noticing  the  laws  concerning  it.  The  nature  of  the 
crime,  being  an  offence  against  the  weaker  sex,  and  committed  in 
secrecy;  being  of  so  detestable  a character,  and  so  difficult  to  be 
proved,  the  law  has  wisely  ordained  that  the  testimony  of  the  injured 
person  shall  be  sufficient,  unless  impeached,  to  convict  the  criminal. 
But  again,  and  this  is  the  second  remark,  false  accusations  are 
frequently  made  for  the  gratification  of  malice  and  revenge.  The 
Scriptures,  and  the  records  of  courts  in  all  countries,  bear  testimony 
to  this.*  In  this  point  of  view,  the  medical  jurist  may  often  aid 
the  ends  of  justice  in  punishing  the  wicked  and  absolving  the  in- 
nocent.f 

I have  thought  that  a sketch  of  the  laws  of  various  countries 
concerning  this  crime  might  prove  interesting,  and  in  some  degree 
useful.  The  materials  for  this  purpose  have  been  collected  in  a great 
measure  by  Blackstone  and  Percival,  and  I have  added  to  these,  the 
laws  existing  in  various  states  throughout  the  Union.  I shall  notice, 
separately,  the  laws  respecting  the  commission  of  the  crime  on  the 
female  of  tender  age,  and  on  the  female  who  has  arrived  at  maturity. 

1.  As  this  crime  can  be  committed  with  the  greatest  facility  on 
children  under  the  age  of  puberty,  in  consequence  of  their  want  of 
strength,  but  particularly  from  their  ignorance  of  the  consequences  of 
the  act,  the  law  has  wisely  directed  that  the  consent  or  non-consent  of 
the  female  under  age  is  immaterial,  “as  by  reason  of  her  tender  age 
she  is  incapable  of  judgment  and  discretion.” 

In  the  third  year  of  Edward  I.  by  the  statute  Westminster,  the 
offence  of  ravishing  a damsel  within  age  (that  is,  twelve  years  old), 
either  with  her  consent  or  without,  was  reduced  to  a trespass,  if  not 
prosecuted  by  appeal  within  forty  days,  and  the  offender  was  sub- 
jected to  two  years’  imprisonment,  and  a fine  at  the  king’s  will.  This 
lenity,  however,  was  in  a short  time  found  very  injurious,  and  by  the 
statute  18  Elizabeth,  chap.  7,  carnally  knowing  and  abusing  a child 


M the  imirder  of  Miss  Sands,  held  at  New  York, 

i Jarcli  1800,  tlie  counsel  for  the  prisoner  stated,  that  “ in  that  very  city,  a younw 
man,  not  many  years  ago,  had  been  charged  with  the  crime  of  rape.  The  public 
mtna  was  Inghly  incensed,  and  even  after  the  unfortunate  man  had  been  acquitted 
of  a jury,  so  irritated  and  inflamed  were  the  people,  that  the  mavis- 
cm.nLr®''®  they  threatened  to  pull  down  the  house  of  the  prisoner’s 

j,  s * After  that,  a civil  suit  was  instituted  for  tlie  injury  done  the  irii’l 
confiLTf  m and  the  defendant  was  ignominious^ 

w certa  "l  ‘he  accusation 

as  certainly  false  and  malicious,”_Report  of  the  Trial,  &c.  p.  07. 

femlle  cldiXe'n “t  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1704,  for  ravishing  two 
children  evidence  being  at  variance  as  to  the  fact  of  penetration,  tlie 

the  sS,;rvir;- :Uy?l‘smitr^ 
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under  the  age  of  ten  years,  was  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 

Sir  Matthew  Hale,  says  Blackstone,  is  indeed  of  opinion,  that  such 
actions  committed  on  an  infant  under  the  age  oi  twelve  years,  the  age 
of  female  discretion  by  the  common  law,  either  with  or  without 
consent,  amount  to  rape  and  felony,  as  well  since  as  before  the  statu  e 
of  Queen  Elizabeth ; but  that  law,  he  adds,  has  in  geneial  been  e d 

only  to  extend  to  infants  under  ten*  . 

By  a recent  act,  however  (9  George  IV.  chap.  31)  passed  in 
1828,^ it  is  ordained,  that  any  one  unlawfully  and  carnal  y knowing 
and  abusing  any  female  under  the  age  of  ten  years,  shal  be  guilty  of 
felony  and^sball  suffer  death.  If  the  same  be  committed  on  a fem^e 
abovJ  ten  and  under  twelve,  the  offence  shall  be  deemed 

demeanour  and  liable  to  imprisonment.  Upinw  the  aee 

In  Scotland,  it  is  held  that  consent  cannot  be  given  below  the  age 

The  FCh'lode  of  1810  ordains,  that  if  the  "ime  has  been  com- 
mitted on  a child  under  the  age  of  ff teen  j ears,  ^ 

condemned  to  hard  labour  for  a limited 

temps).!  But  it  would  seem  that  consent  on  the  part  of  the  minor 
Se  Modifies  the  nature  of  the  crime  in  France  At  least  such  w^as 
the  decision  of  the  Court  of  Assizes  at  Stiasburg  i 
individual  escaped  from  the  punishment  of  rape 
In  the  stole  of  New  York,  the 
annears  to  have  been  copied*  By  an  act  passed  Feb.  ’ / 

ordained  that  if  any  person  should  unlawfully  or  carnally  know  a 
wo“^  years  of  age,  -'^ful  or  carnal  know^ 

ledse  should  be  adjudged  a felony,  and  the  criminal  should  sutter 
death  I!  But  by  an  act  passed  March  21,  1810,  the  above  pamshmen 
was  changed  to  that  of  imprisonment  in  the  state  ^ Tam  able 

Svlrjinia  Connecticut, 

New  Hampshire,  Maine,  New  Jersey,  Illinois,  'f 

Tennessee,  the  punishment  is  either  -Prisonme^nt  ^ 

of  years,  or  fine  or  imprisonment,  or  botl . - P 

period  of  ten  years.ft  The 

directs  that  whenever  any  individual  oier  g Up  shall  suffer 

Lse  aoy  female  uuder  eto,  with  m A 

fine  and  imprisoument-U  in  Indiana,  the  age  o . c 
to  twelve  years,  and  punishment  ,s  mipnso  .^ 
years.§§  In  Missouri,  a rape  on  a female  under  the  age  y 


• Blackatone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  212 


§ Briand,  2d  edit.  p.  10* 


• Blackstone-8  uommentaiic=,  vw.. « Briand,  2d 

t Alison,  Principles,  p.  213.  t Code  Penal  5 ‘•'Y  « 

n Jones  and  Varick’s  edition  of  the  Laws  of  New  \ ork,  vol.  n.  p 
jl.  ii.  p. 

assachusetts,  1807,  vol.  in.  P-  340.  ronnectient, 

i«3:f;.‘l75  Ll’o 1«20,  p.  103; 

Digest  of  La:vs  of  \Fro\La  Laws  of  Indiana,  1831,  p.  136. 

++  Laws  of  Vermont,  182o,  p-  Z04.  vv  o 


m Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  003. 

••  General  Laws  of  M«ssachuseus^  ^ 
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punished  by  castration.* * * §  In  Delaware,  the  law  directs  a fine,  stand- 
ing in  the  pillory  for  one  hour,  sixty  lashes  on  the  back  well  laid  on, 
imprisonment  for  not  more  than  two  years,  and  afterwards  to  be  sold 
as  a servant  for  a term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.f 

A few  remarks  are  here  necessary  as  to  the  credibility  of  witnesses 
in  these  cases.  “ If  a rape,”  says  Blackstone,  “ be  committed  on  an 
infant  under  twelve  years  of  age,  she  may  still  be  a competent  witness, 
if  she  hath  sense  and  understanding  to  know  the  obligation  of  an  oath, 
or  even  to  be  sensible  of  the  wickedness  of  telling  a deliberate  lie. 
Nay,  though  she  hath  not,  it  is  thought  by  Sir  Matthew  Hale  that  she 
.ought  to  be  heard  without  oath  to  give  the  court  information;  and 
others  have  held,  that  what  the  child  told  her  mother  or  other  rela- 
tives may  be  given  in  evidence,  since  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
frequently  of  no  better  proof.J  But  it  is  now  settled,”  he  adds 
(Brazier’s  case  before  the  twelve  judges,  19  George  III.),  “that  no 
hearsay  evidence  can  be  given  of  the  declaration  of  a child,  who  hath 
not  a capacity  to  be  sworn  ; nor  can  such  child  be  examined  in  court 
without  oath  ; and  that  there  is  no  determinate  age  at  which  the  oath 
of  the  child  ought  either  to  be- admitted  or  rejected.”  § Yet,  he  adds, 

“ where  the  evidence  of  children  is  admitted,  it  is  much  to  be  wished, 
in  order  to  render  their  testimony  credible,  that  there  should  be  some 
concurrent  testimony  of  time,  place,  and  circumstances,  in  order  to 
make  out  the  fact ; and  that  the  conviction  should  not  be  grounded 
singly  on  the  unsupported  accusation  of  an  infant  under  years  of 
discretion.”  II 


* Revised  Laws  of  Missouri,  1825,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

+ Revised  I^aws  of  Delaware,  1829,  p.  129. 

^ J Formerly  it  was  the  practice  in  the  English  courts  to  refuse  the  evidence  of 
children.  (See  the  King  v.  Travers,  in  1 Strange,  p.  700.)  Lord  Chief  Baron 
Gilbert  and  Chief  Baron  Raymond,  at  two  different  trials,  refused  the  evidence  of 
the  injured  child,  who  was  six  years  old,  and  the  man  was  acquitted  for  the  want  of 
evidence. 

§ The  case  above  mentioned  was  as  follows  : — One  Brazier  was  indicted  at  the 
assizes  for  York,  for  a rape  on  an  infant  seven  years  of  age.  The  information 
of  the  infant  was  received  in  evidence  against  the  prisoner;  but  as  she  had  not 
attained  the  years  of  presumed  discretion,  and  did  not  appear  to  possess  suffi- 
cient understanding  to  be  aware  of  the  danger  of  perjury,  she  was  not  sworn. 
Ihe  prisoner  was  convicted;  but  tlie  judgment  was  respited,  on  a doubt  whether 
evidence,  under  any  circumstances  whatever,  could  be  legally  admitted  in  a 
criminal  prosecution,  except  upon  oath.  Mr.  Justice  Gould  accordingly  reserved 
this  point  for  the  opinion  of  the  twelve  judges  ; and  they  unanimously  agreed, 

_ tliat  no  testimony  can  be  received  legally,  except  upon  oath  ; and  that  an 
infant,  though  under  the  age  of  seven  years,  may  be  sworn  in  a criminal  pro- 
secution, provided  such  infant  appears,  on  strict  examination  by  the  court,  to 
possess  sufficient  knowledge  of  the  nature  and  consequences  of  an  oath  ; for 
t lere  IS  no  precise  or  fixed  rule  as  to  the  time  within  which  infants  are  excluded 
rom  giving  evidence,  but  their  admissibility  depends  upon  the  sense  and  reason 
ley  entertain  of  the  danger  and  impiety  of  falsehood,  which  is  to  be  collected 
rom  their  answers  to  questions  propounded  to  them  by  the  court;  but  if  they 
ore  found  incompetent,  their  testimony  cannot  be  received.” — East’s  Crown  laiw, 
t^ol.  I.  p.  414.  ’ 

II  Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  214.  In  South  Carolina,  a case  occurred  in  1813, 
leie  the  material  witness  was  the  female  injured,  of  seven  years  of  age.  The 
P isoner  was  convicted  ; and  on  appeal,  the  judgment  was  held  good.  The  court 
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2 I shall  now  proceed  to  give  an  enumeration  of  the  laws  of  van- 
ous  countries  against  the  crime  of  rape,  arranged,  ^ inuch  possible, 
in  chronological  order.  “If  a man,”  says  the  Jewish  law,  find  a be- 
trothed damsel  in  the  field,  and  the  man  force  and  he  with  her 
then  the  man  only  that  lay  with  her  shall  die  : but  th® 
thou  Shalt  do  nothing;  for  he  found  her  in  the  held,  and 
damsel  cried,  and  there  was  none  to  save  her.  In  case  the  fema  . 
was  not  betrothed,  then  a fine  of  fifty  shekels  was  to  be  paid  to  her 
father,  and  she  was  to  be  the  wife  of  the  ravisher,  without  permitting 

^““Imong^^he^Atrenians  rape  was  punished  with  death; 

Roman  or  civil  law,  with  death  and  confiscation  of  goods.-f  Ihe 
latter,  however,  ordained,  “ Rapta  rapioris,  aut  mortem,  aut  mdotatas 
^vtiaToptet  r ^ upon  this,  says  Dr.  Percival,  there  arose  what  was 
thought  a doubtful  case.  “ Una  node  qmdam  duas  rapmt,  altera 
morfem  optat,  altera  nuptiasr\  The  Roman  law  also  would 

ceive  the  complaint  of  a prostitute.§  _ “crimes 

Among  the  Lombards,  after  their  settlement  in  Italj,  crimes 
aeainst  chastity  were  visited  sometimes  too  liildly ; at  others,  to 
Helho  forced  his  own  female  slave,  prov.ded  she  were 

single,  Leaped  without  punishment ; " hTZlotn^ol 

and  li0r  liusbsnd  wcr6  6iiir&piiciiis6Ci*  i-t  ' p 4.  i 

“L1;L,  he  was  subject  to  the  penalty  ‘"“‘/^^Lrlman 

according  to  her  comparative  state.  Ihe  ravishe  ^ 

was  mulcted  at  a much  heavier  suin-at  nine  hundred  sols.  J 

It  would  appear  that  there  was  no  punishnaent  P^°J^ded  for  this 
crime  in  the  codes  of  several  of  the  original  Germanic  twites.  A 
least  “ the  code  of  the  Bavarians  had  none,  except  such  as  tl  e 

ecclesiastical  law  lUttee^Sd:n, 

rr-nS  to  W?a::ntl  ^ dJ  with  him  what  they  pleased, 

“'■“ctO'VtShLdlilh  death  whoever 

of  his  master  **  The  Burgundian  laws  provided  that  it  the  joung 


• ....fflnim.t  if  roiToborated  by  circumstances ; and 

10  punisbment  is  appointed  by  tlie  ^ . j ; case,  whether  in  the 

,y  considering  it  <?>dy to  be  'united;  but  not  if  the 
lity  (verse  23)  or  in  tlie  fieW,  the  peij  «pvpral  reasons  for  this  omission, 

female  was  not  betrothed.  Onr  produces  in  the  female  sex, 

wd  amongst  others,  the  marry  her.  This  last  he 

i/eemfa  rape'  than  ‘capital  punishment.-Michaelis's 

§ Foder,  vol.  iv.  p.  32. 

i Cydopeaia,  vm.  l.  p.  1B. 

f Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p-  137-  , . . . moriatur.”  (See  Jlemoirs  of 

••“Si  quis  filiam  piderbornensia,  to 

Literature,  vol.  vi.  p.  mo- 
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woman  carried  off,  returned  to  her  parents  actually  corrupted,  the 
offender  should  pay  six  times,  her  price  or  legal  valuation,  and  also  a 
mulct  of  twelve  shillings.  If  he  had  not  wherewithal  to  pay  these 
sums,  he  should  be  given  up  to  her  parents  or  near  relatives,  to  take 
their  revenge  on  him  in  what  Avay  they  pleased. 

By  the  Welsh  laws  of  Prince  Hoel  Dha,  if  two  M'omen  were  walk- 
ing together  without  other  company,  and  violence  was  offered  to  either 
or  both  of  them,  it  was  not  punishable  as  a rape ; but  if  they  have  a 
third  person  with  them,  they  might  claim  their  full  legal  redress.  If 
the  perpetrator  of  a rape,  being  accused,  confessed  the  fact,  besides 
full  satisfaction  to  the  woman,  he  was  to  answer  for  the  crime  to  his 
sovereign,  by  the  present  of  a silver  stand  as  high  as  the  king’s  mouth, 
and  as  thick  as  his  middle  finger,  with  a gold  cup  upon  it,  so  large  as 
to  contain  what  he  could  take  off  at  one  draught,  and  as  thick  as  the 
nail  of  a country  fellow  who  had  worked  at  the  plough  seven  years. 
If  the  offender  was  not  able  to  make  such  a present,  virilia  membra 
amittat. 

By  the  law  of  ^Ethelbert,  the  first  Christian  king  of  Kent,  it  was 
enacted,  that  if  any  person  takes  a young  woman  by  force,  he  shall 
pay  her  parent  or  guardian  fifty  shillings,  and  shall  make  a further 
compensation  for  her  ransom.  If  she  were  espoused,  he  shall  compen- 
sate the  husband  by  an  additional  payment  of  twenty  shillings ; but  if 
she  were  with  child,  the  augmented  fine  shall  be  five-and-thirty 
shillings,  and  fifteen  more  to  the  king. 

There  is  also  an  ordinance  of  Alfred  in  existence,  for  the  punish- 
ment of  rapes  committed  on  country  wenches  who  were  servants ; an 
offence  (says  Dr.  Percival)  which  may  be  supposed  to  have  been 
prevalent  at  that  time.*  Rape,  however,  by  the  Saxon  laws,  particu- 
larly those  of  King  Athelstan,  was  punished  with  death ; which  was 
also  agreeable  to  the  old  Gothic  or  Scandinavian  constitutions.  Be- 
sides this,  the  horse,  greyhound,- and  hawk  of  the  offender  were  sub- 
jected to  great  corporal  infamy.  Instead  of  this,  a new  punishment 
was  inflicted  by  William  the  Conqueror,  who  probably  brought  the 
custom  from  Normandy,  viz.  castration  and  loss  of  eyes.  During  the 
period  that  this  was  in  force,  the  woman  who  was  the  sufferer  mio-ht 
(by  consent  of  the  judge  and  her  parents)  redeem  the  criminal  from°all 
the  penalties,  if,  before  judgment,  she  demanded  him  for  her  husband, 
and  he  also_  wm  willing  to  agree  to  this  exchange.  This  law  of  William 
continued  in  force  in  the  reign  of  Henry  the  Third ; but  in  order  to 


which  is  added  the  Capitulary  of  Charlemagne,  from  a very  ancient  Palatine  mann- 
i'"  published  in  1713.”)  Hallam  also  mentions  that,  under  the 

tkv  a breach  of  faith  in  the  vassal  to  violate  the  sane 

thit  ® V'®  ^^si»'>>'8hments  of  St.  Louis,  chaps,  li.  lii.  it  is  said, 

and  a V « hut  vassal’s  daughter,  intrusted  to  his  custody,  lost  his  seiRnory  ; 

his^lLd  towards  the  family  of  i.is  suzerain,  forfeited 

ins  l^ai  d.- Hallam  s ftl.ddle  Ages,  vol.  i.  p.  187,  American  edition. 

Colono  emenHHf  mancipium  ad  stuprum  comminetnr,  6 sol. 

comnenset  boi- v' • servus  servam  ad  stuprum  coegerit, 

tum^ comminetnr  '""  V 1’"“’**“!’  tv'ew  setatis  ad  illicitum  conenbi. 

Percival  p 228  * modo  puiiiatur  quo  ille  qui  adullae  servaj  hoc  facerit.” — 
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prevent  malicious  accusations,  it  was  then  law  (and  it  seems,  still 
continues  to  be  so  in  appeals  of  rape),  says  Blackstone,  that  the 
woman  should  immediately  after,  » dum  recens  fuerit  makjinum,  go 
to  the  next  town,  and  there  make  discovery  to  some  credible  pemons 
of  the  injury  she  has  suffered,  and  afterwards  should  acquaint  the  high 
constable  of  the  hundred,  the  coroners,  and  the  sheriff,  of  the  outrage. 
This  seems  to  correspond  in  some  degree  with  the  ancient  laws  of 
Scotland  and  Arragon,  which  require  that  complaint  must  be  made 
within  twenty-four  hours;  though  afterwards,  by  statute  Westminster 
the  time  of  limitation  was  extended  to  forty  days.  This  statute,  passed 
in  the  3d  of  Edward  I.,  repealed  the  law  of  the  Conqueror,  and  greatly 
mitigated  the  punishment.  The  offence  of  ravishing  a woman  against 
her  wdll  was  reduced  to  a trespass,  if  not  prosecuted  by  appeal  in  fortj 
days ; and  it  subjected  the  offender  to  only  two  years^  imprisonment, 
and  a fine  at  the  king’s  will.  But  this  lenity  was  found  of 

the  most  terrible  consequences  ; and  in  ten  years  after,  13th  RUvara  i., 

!t  wrlnd  necessary  to  make  the  offence  of  forcible  rape  felony  by 

"“The  constitnlion  of  Charles  the  Fifth  enacted  the  punishment  of 
death  for  rape;  and  the  edict  of  Francis  the  hirst,  F^^^rve  y 
Coquille,  together  with  the  ordinances  of  Orleans  and  Blois,  f«rba  e 
the\sking  of  pardon  for  this  crime.  Henry  the  Second  of  France,  by 
an  ordinfnce  of  1557,  condemned  those  who  had  forml  ^ woman  or  a 
sirl  to  be  hung.  Such  was  also  the  edict  of  Louis  XV.  m 173U  , and 
£ch  are  the  of  various  states  in  Italy.  The  ancient  Parliaments 
of  France  during  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centiirms,  enforced 
the  law  with  great  severity  on  those  accused  of  the  criine.t 

The  above  gleanings  will  elucidate,  in  some  degree,  the  laws  of 
former  times  concerning  this  crime.  I now  proceed  to  mention  those 
^Lich  are,  or  lately  have  been,  in  force.  The  following  maxims  says 
Fodere  (which  he  quotes  from  Boerius),  have  been  adopted  for  tin  y 
yearsin  Neapolitan  jurisprudence,  viz.  that  in  accusations  for  rape 
there  be  fullVoof  of  the  following  facts:  !• 

constant  and  e^al  resistance  on  the  part  of  the  person  violated , .. 

That  there  is  an  evident  inequality  of  strength  ^ 

Thct  h'ls  raised  cries  • and  4.  That  there  be  some  iiiaiks  ot  violence 

p'i’SLt'n.e  of  1791,  ordainud  that  a ^l^^ “ 

be  punished  with  six  years’  confinement  in 

committed  on  a child  under  fourteen  years,  or  if  the  criminal  had 

* Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  pp.  210,  211.  Perciral,  p.  100;  and  note  17,  P-  228. 

^'‘TFodSrvol.  iv.  p.’326.  “ Among  the  aistoms^o^^  ufe^diem”tlrs\ 

the  following  : If  a man  ravish  a wife,  he  must  die  if  a J i.^ve  lier 
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effected  the  crime  by  violence,  or  by  the  aid  of  accomplices,  the  pun- 
ishment should  be  twelve  years’  confinement  in  irons.  The  law  of  2d 
Prairial  I’an  4 (1796)  prescribed  the  same  punishment  for  an  attempt, 
if  accompanied  by  violence.  All  these  ordinances  were,  however,  an- 
nulled by  the  Napoleon  code,  which  prescribes  imprisonment  for  the 
crime,  if  consummated  or  attempted  with  violence.  If,  however,  the 
criminal  has  any  authority  over  the  person  injured,  such  as  a guardian 
or  a teacher,  if  he  be  a servant,  public  functionary,  or  clergyman,  and 
finally,  if  th?  individual,  whoever  he  be,  is  aided  by  one  or  more  per- 
sons, the  punishment  shall  be  imprisonment  for  life.* 

In  Scotland,  according  to  Baron  Hume,  the  following  facts  are 
necessary  to  be  proved  on  a charge  of  rape.  I.  Penetration,  but  there 
is  no  distinct  reference  made  to  emission.  2.  Actual  force  in  the  con- 
summation, but  it  is  held  to  be  forcible  knowledge  if  the  female  dis- 
continue her  resistance  out  of  fear  of  death,  or  be  rendered  incapable 
of  it  by  the  giving  of  narcotic  drugs,  or  be  under  the  age  of  puberty. 
So,  also,  if  she  faint  during  the  struggle  from  terror  or  fatigue,  or  is 
incapable  of  opposition  from  natural  infirmity.  Thus  James  Mackie  was 
condemned  in  1650,  for  a rape  on  a cripple,  a lame  lass,  sixteen  years 
old,  lying  bedridden  in  her  father’s  house  alone.  No  limitation  as  to 
the  time  of  making  the  complaint  exists  at  present,  although  a long 
delay  might  doubtless  prejudice  a jury  against  the  prosecutor.f 

The  ravisher  is  exempted  from  the  pains  of  death  only  in  case  of  the 
woman’s  subsequent  consent,  or  her  declaration  that  she  went  off  with 
him  of  her  own  free  will;  and  even  then  he  is  to  suffer  an  arbitrary 
punishment,  either  by  imprisonment,  confiscation  of  goods,  or  a pecu- 
niary fine. 

The  law  at  present  in  force  in  England  is  the  statute  18th  Eliza- 
beth, chap.  7,  in  which  rape  is  made  felony  without  benefit  of  clergy. 
h IS  a necessary  ingredient  in  the  English  law,  that  the  crime  should 
be  against  the  woman’s  will;  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  Roman, 
which  prescribed  the  same  punishment,  whether  the  female  consented 
or  not.  The  civil  law,  also  (as  we  have  already  stated),  does  not  seem 
to  suppose  a prostitute  capable  of  any  injuries  of  this  kind,  whilst  the 
^nglish  law  holds  it  felony  to  force  even  a concubine  or  harlot,  because 
he  woman  may  have  forsaken  that  course  of  life.  At  present,  also, 
no  time  of  limitation  for  making  complaint  is  fixed,  but  the  jury  will 
credit  to  a stale  accusation.  In  addition  to  these,  we  may 
at  a that  the  common  law  considers  a male  infant,  under  the  age  of 
urteen,  as  incapable  of  committing  a rape,  and  therefore  cannot  be 
und  guilty  of  It.  For  though  (says  Blackstone),  in  some  felonies, 
malztm  supp/et  ^tatem,  yet  as.  to  this  particular  species,  the  law  sup- 
poses an  imbecility  of  body  as  well  as  mind,  j;  ^ 

+ PP-  329  ; Code  Penal,  art.  331-333. 
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1„  the  Slate  of  New  York,  death  was  formerly  the 
committing  a rape  on  a married  woman  or  a maid.  (Act  passed  teb. 

no’,?Id*Le"ed:  atd  atrtal  — Tto'E  ra^Uher 

v,'iri  i-\f  tVip  ‘ip'e  of  ten  years  or  upwards,  or  anj  other 
'r„r^  ^ tXo.  to  c„^mmi.  » rie  may  he  punished 

has'-also  been  recently  added.  <■  E-ry 
s^ce  or  rTsto^sS 

:;ororicroth:ptffi?;  •-  > --  -»* 

“rSL'lI^efoTMLachuset^  Rhode^ 

Carolina,  the  punishment  P™“”^;l;;'^5,„^(iampshire,  New  Jersey, 
Georgia,  Illinois,  Indiana,  O , Michigan,  imprisonment  for  a 

Vermont,  P-nsylvani^^^^^^^  Mich^ga 

term  of  years,  or  ^r  life,  imprisonment  and  hard  labour 

prisonment,  or  both.§  I state  of  Missouri,  and  also  in  the 

S.  “imstoTjnnSsee,  AlabLa.  and  Louisiana,  even  the  attempt 

deemed  iucspeUe,  and  court  decided 

atlempling,  what  the  law  piesu  which  regards  infants  under  fourteen  as 

that  the  judgment  must  stand.  , j;  j,ed  infavorem  vita,  and  ought  not  to  he 

incapable  of  commuting  rape  ^as  estahl  s ^ „f  which  is  not  puni.shed 

applied  by  analogy  to  an  into, or  offence, ^the  ^ 

with  death.  An  intention  t , daneer  from  precocious  hoys  as  from  men, 

it,  and  females  might  be  in  as  m g assaults,  as  well  as  from  the 

such  boys  are  to  escape  "’’‘'""’P'”  p J 3 Pickering’s-  Massachusetts  Reports, 
felony  itself.”_Commonwealth  v.  Gieen,  .i  1 uae  g 

Jones  and  Varick’s  edition  of  the  Laws,  vol.  ii.  p-  57- 

+ Revised  Statutes,  vol.  11.  pp.  h6d-0()b.  Revised  Laws  of  Delaware, 

<'“J'gi*"*’Je“L  de.  Acte,  de  la  Ldgi.l.tur.  d.  la  Lou,.. ana,  182«.  vd-  '• 

D 441  . • 10-,  vol  i D.  31.  Nuttal’s  Journey  to  the 

f Revised  Laws  of  Missouri,  p.  l2o,  vol.  p 

Arkansas,  p.  224. 
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on  a white  woman  is  made  a capital  offence.*  In  Virginia  and 
Missouri,  the  same  is  punished  by  castration. f 

In  a few  of  the  states,  some  specific  provisions  are  made  as  to  the 
proof  of  rape.  In  Illinois,  it  is  not  necessary  to  prove  emission,  in 
order  to  constitute  it;  and  in  Indiana  and  Tennessee,  penetration  is 
held  sufficient. 

The  reasons  on  which  this  change  is  founded  may  deserve  some 
consideration  at  the  conclusion  of  the  present  section. 

Rape  is  the  carnal  knowledge  of  a female,  forcibly  and  against  her 
will.  It  has  been  a subject  of  some  legal  discussion  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes this  carnal  knowledge.  Some  judges  have  supposed  that  pene- 
tration alone  was  sufficient,  while  others  have  contended  that  penetra- 
tion and  emission  are  both  necessary.  All  seem  agreed  that  the  latter 
without  the  former  will  not  suffice.  The  following  abstract,  taken 
from  Chitty’s  Treatise  on  the  Criminal  Law,  will  give  an  idea  of  the 
fluctuating  state  of  jurisprudence  on  this  subject.  “Lord  Coke,  in  his 
Reports,  supposes  both  circumstances  must  occur  (12  Coke,  37),  though 
he  does  not  express  himself  so  clearly  in  his  Institutes.  Hawkins, 
without  citing  any  authority,  or  hinting  a doubt,  declares  the  same 
opinion.  Hale,  however,  differs  from  both,  and  considers  the  case  in 
Coke  s Reports  as  mistaken.  In  more  modern  times,  prisoners  have 
been  repeatedly  acquitted,  in  consequence  of  the  want  of  proof  of  emis- 
sion. In  oneipstance  (Rex  v.  Russen,  14  Petersdorff,  116),  on  the  other 
hand,  the  prisoner  was  found  guilty  under  the  direction  of  Justice 
Bathurst,  who  did  not  consider  this  fact  as  necessary  to  the  consumma- 
tion of  the  guilt.  But  in  Hill’s  case,  which  was  argued  in  1781,  a 
large  majority  of  the  judges  decided  that  both  circumstances  were 
necessary,  though  Buller,  Loughborough,  and  Heath,  maintained  a 
contrary  opinion.  This  then,”  he  adds,  “seems  to  be  the  stronger 
opinion  ; and  at  the  present  day,  if  no  emission  took  place,  it  would  be 
more  safe  to  indict  for  an  attempt  to  commit,  by  which  means  a 
severe  punishment  might  be  inflicted.’’^; 


I Tennessee,  1833,  p.  94.  Laws  of  Alabama,  1830.  Code  Noir  of  the 

Tins  was  not,  however,  adopted.  ’ P' 

Criminal  Law,  vol.  ii.  p.  810.  This  abstract  is  for  the  most  nart 
fiom  Last  8 Pleas  of  the  Crown,  vol.  i.  pp.  437-440.  In  this  last  a number 

necessary  to  conStum  t^^^^^^  the  great  majority  of  the  judges  that  deemed  both 
decision  ronf  1 • the  law  in  that  country  A 

asSnTs  ^ at  the  Northumbe'i-land 

The  pro  ecu  Hx  wa^  a m itieT  <latail  its  leading  particulars, 

age.  The  defenirnts  we  ! ‘>et'veen  thirty  and  forty  years  of 

have  been  perpetrated  whlL  .1°  ',y  one  of  whom  the  act  was  alleged  to 

than  two  yards’  distance  from  rl'^  " i'*  ^ i husband  forcibly  down  at  not  more 

The  wom^  worf p^tivelv  S ,1  ^ 

and  sliHs!!  Td  ^ penetration,  but  could  not  swear  to  the  emis. 

during  the  struffo-le^  m cause,  the  agitation  and  syncope  which  supervened 

explicitly,  that  she  had,  on  every  previous  coition  with  her  hus- 
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Although  the  definition  of  the  crime  seems  thus  to  be  settled,  yet 
if  we  proceed  to  notice  the  mode  in  which  the  emission  is  to  be  prove  , 
we  slfall  find  some  discordance.  East  observes,  that  . 

prima  facie  evidence  of  it,  unices  the  contrary  W'f®  ' ' 

L circumstances;  and  adds,  tl.at  Hatvk.ns  “ ‘Vto  raS  th^ 

“ Sn  where  upon  indictment  for  an  assault  with  an  intent  to  ravish  t e 

an?  the  voma?  l aYs??  n that  she  did  not  perceive  any  thing  come 
tration  until  rebutted  by  the  prisoner 

least  degree  of  penetration,  so  that  it  is  sufferer  ”+ ^ So  also  Baron 
“‘Tmer”ra?ytui  in  the  views  already  intimated  conc™^^^^^^  , 

rm^e?rceS“hf  ^AlbiSwl^^  let  of  emissio^^  | 

•U1  f tiar.  net  nf  emission.  Nor  could  she  say  that  she  was  aware  of 
hand,  been  sensible  of  the  act  of  ^.fter  the  commission  of  the  crime, 

any  unusual  humidity  of  the  J,,.ough  some  water  at  the  bottom  of 

This  she  ascribed  to  having  Qn  both  tlfese  points  Baron  Richards  laid 

the  dean  wliere  the  assault  took  ph  c . emission  must  be  swoTii  to  or 

great  stress ; and  told  the  jury,  . according  to  the  law  of  England, 

proved,  in  order  to  constitute  the  cum  f ’ .jj^t  the  ravislier  remained  long 

The  evidence  of  the  hiishaiid  also  yen‘  to  pu>  e,  r^,  evidence  for  tlie 

on  tl,e  Wyef ‘he  “ | JS  'e.  oo.....eh 

prosecution,  however,  failed  in  c ed'bihty , 

Love  particulars,  sliewed  «^tis  acton ly  „f  ,vliat  they  had  sworn 

;r  S' , fS  guiuy.-Bdiub»rgh  ...did 

Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  P- 207-  Winchester  assizes,  1787- 

V East,  vol.  11.  p.  f ® .2^‘'i*j^Lrah  eady  quoted  the  case  (,>.  92),  on  which  the 
+ Cliitty,  vol.  11.  P-  812.  1 nave  y i ,,g  correct  in  children 

latter  part  of  this  dictuni  js  . it  will  be  readily  observed,  that  if  it  l>e 

under  ten  years  of  ag  . female’s  proving  tlie  emission  is  in  a great  meas 

Sd?2oh  1,1“.  rUer  » be  cou.id.rrf  .. 
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unmarried  persons ; and  the  married,  or  those  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercourse.  As  to  the  first,  it  may  be  considered  very  improbable 
that  they  could  be  conscious  of  this  while  labouring  under  the  influ- 
ence of  terror,  severe  pain,  faintness,  or  insensibility.  And  to  this 
class  also  belong  those  of  a very  tender  age,  who  are  totally  ignorant 
of  the  nature  of  the  crime  and  of  what  is  necessary  to  complete  it. 

It  is,  however,  urged,  that  there  is  great  propriety  in  requiring  this 
testimony  from  married  females ; and  that  if  they  are  not  sensible  of 
that  “ which  constitutes  the  very  essence  and  climax  of  feeling,”  their 
declarations  do  not  deserve  much  credit  as  to  the  other  parts,  in  which 
a less  degree  of  poignancy  of  sensation  is  requisite.*  I confess  that 
language  of  this  kind  appears  to  me  misapplied.  If  proper  resistance 
be  made,  where  the  contest  is  solely  between  two  individuals  of  strength 
in  any  degree  proportionate,  the  crime  can  scarcely  be  completed 
without  violent  personal  injury  to  the  female.  The  exhaustion  that 
must  be  present,  superadded  to  mental  agitation,  leaves  us  some  reason 
to  doubt  whether  this  enjoyment  can  be  realised.  And  it  also  deserves 
consideration,  that  if  the  resistance  has  been  complete  throughout,  such 
pain  may  ensue  from  the  repeated  attempts  to  effect  the  crime  as  to 
dull  all  sensation  on  this  point.  I forbear  pressing  the  case  mentioned 
by  Judge  Bui  er,  although  it  is  probable  that  other  females,  like  the 
one  mentioned  by  him,  may  not  be  sensible  of  it.f 

The  diversity  of  opinion  that  I have  noticed  has  extended  to  our 
own  country.  In  a case  tried  some  years  since  at  the  Albany  Circuit, 
in  this  state,  by  the  late  Justice  Platt,  he  declared  the  law  to  be  as 
aid  down  by  the  judges  in  Hill’s  case:  but  in  Pennsylvania  emission 
essential.  In  a case  tried  in  1793,  when  it  was  urged 
th^both  penetration  and  emission  should  be  proved,  the  judge  said. 
We  are  inclined  to  the  opinion,  that  the  crime  is  sufficiently^ proved 

expected  that  the  woman, 
especially  agitated  by  such  outrage,  should  be  able  to  give  explicit 

S-*  Carolfna  in  feis 

Sion  whether  it  was  necessary  to  prove 

emi^ion,  ami  the  court  refused  to  disturb  the  verdicts  ^ 

probablvfp^'iS  conflicting  decisions  in  England 

SrdS  fd,  the  enactment  of  a recent  law  there,  by  which  it  is 
d,  that  on  trials  for  the  crime  of  rape,  and  of  carnally  abusing 

X ® Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  209. 

npol  the  hZt"a^d  cVaS'ofthrwri'”®’ 

nant  to  the  aentinirnts  of  lai  LhU  nH  “"d  conso. 

to  rank  thia  oSe  --  -'cient  lawgivers 

Mtigfactorv  Ornnf  nf  ti...  1 uu  tiler  inquiry  were  uniiecessarv,  after 

the  unhappy  sufferer’s  body  Pfj’^trated  by  actual  penetration  of 

furthel  inveslumtion  and  for  what  rational  purpose, 

d^cla  to  that  effect  do  not  furnish  a traoZ-l^c.^t,7oLl^ 

§ Sta™rr\'!rBLnc^2  Addison’s  Pennsylvania  Reports,  p.’  143. 

“ already  mentioned  that  in  t-arolina  Constitutional  Reports,  p.  351.  I have 

tlally  repealed._Acts  passed^in  1819,  p.  219.“®  emission' was  form. 
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eirls  under  the  respective  ages  of  ten  or  twelve  years  of  age,  it  is  not 
Lcessarv  to  prove  actual  emission  in  order  to  constitute  carnal  know- 
ledge, but  thfs  shall  be  deemed  proved  upon  testim^y  Pf 
Zf*  This  law  was  passed  in  1828,  9th  George  IV.,  and  it  is  often 
called  Lord  Lansdowne’s  act,  as  that  nobleman  introduced  it. 

Scarcely,  however,  had  this  become  the  statute  law  of  he  realm 
when  difficulties  occurred  in  its  construction.  In 
Trial  before  Justice  Taunton,  the  fe™fe  proved  pene  ra  m^  a^^^o 
tint,  she  felt  warmly  in  her  private  parts,  but  could  not  pro 
Tim  counsel  fciTe  prosecution  submitted  that  this  ^ 
coming  within  the  late  law.  The  judge,  however  said  that  alMha^ 

constitutes  carnal  knowledge  should  have  ^^PP®"®^'  7and  although 
be  satisfied  from  circumstances  that  emission  took  place,  and  aitnoug 

U wa  not  necessary  specifically  to  prove  it,  yet  the 

shTuld  be  such  as  to  infer  it.  The  prisoner  was  accordingly  ac 

‘’"Tmlt  be  permitted  to  agree  with  the  reporter  the  e^e^^ea,- 
ing  that  this  decision  makes  the  statute  of  Geo  g ’ 

f " S' ‘it'rsTo:;^hTthT=^ 

Ltisfy  that  it  had  taken  place.  ho'^  ‘^ThaTfus iTfenf  ZprZe 

be  reconciled  with  the  statute,  which  says,  that  it  is  suMunent  top 

"’^”hTs1:cS  appears  to  have  been  -bseq-f 

7u“e  iLieSe:th?>ry  found  there 

ie  *c{nsiderL„  of  the  hfteen 
• j nn  Tiiotr  Viplrl  the  conviction  to  be  right.} 

®I„- Scotland  after  oTaidtdo'Z  wfth 

plete  penetration  without  emission,  entered, 

hb!oorto“  Wre:  ■tS'fah^^r a fuil-growu 

woman.”§  i1ip  ^tate  of  New  York,  a similar  provi- 

Bv  a recent  enactment  in  the  state  or  actual  pene- 

Sprints; 

rape,  or  for  the  crime  against  nature.  \\ 

* Professor  Amos  queries  wlietber,  *w"ere  iio  V'letrad""  is 

guilty  of  a rape ; and  again  he  viii.  pp.  33-06.  In  this 

Sd  .n,i..i.u  of  p..n.t..n. 

J I KlgSm  *'d  S;.r.,'p.  W ' AcriL  iuti..,  v«l.  .1.  p.  Cbiuy. 

\\  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  n.  P-  Vdo- 
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IV.  0/ so7tie  Medico-Legal  Questions  connected  with  this  Subject. 

Three  questions  relating  to  the  subject  before  us  have  at  various 
times  been  discussed,  and  they  all  deserve  a brief  notice. 

1.  Whether  the  presence  of  the  venereal  disease  in  the  female  vio- 
lated is  a proof  in  favour  of  or  against,  her  accusation  ? If,  on  exami- 
nation, the  marks  of  this  disease  be  found  recent,  it  will  be  proper 
to  consider  them  as  corroborating  circumstances.  It  is  necessary, 
however,  to  remark,  that  the  symptoms  of  venereal  infection  do  not 
commonly  make  their  appearance  until  three  days  after  receiving  it, 
while  the  examination  should  be  made  within  that  time.  Should  the 
appearances  indicate  any  thing  like  a disease  of  long  standing,  they 
must  of  course  tend  to  weaken  the  complaint  of  the  female.  The  fol- 
lowmg  are  cases  which  will  illustrate  these  observations.  On  the  11th 
of  December,  1811,  Fodere  was  directed  by  the  imperial  attorney  of 
the  court  of  Trevoux  to  visit  a female,  aged  from  eleven  to  twelve 
years,  who  accused  a man  aged  fifty,  and  of  large  stature,  of  having 

consummated  on 

the  26th  of  November  preceding.  On  examination,  our  author  found 
^at  in  this  person  the  menses  had  not  yet  appeared,  the  nymphse 
were  inflamed,  and  the  parts  surrounding  the  meatus  urinarius  dis- 

enSl^"f  g^.^ori-lKEal  fluid,  the  hymen  was  ruptured,  and  the 
entrance  of  the  vagina  enlarged,  but  the  fourchette  was  not  ruptured 

of  great  violence,  or  such  as  might  he  ex- 
pected from  the  disproportion  between  the  individuals;  Foderg 

Sn  ^ 

w“  de’sthute  of  "^P"-  he  adds, 

Tn  butl  L iT  accusation  was,  however,  persisted 

in  , but  on  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  parents  had  placed  her  with 

^ prostitute,  and  also  that  the  child  had  never  com- 

f r xtr  »J">Plom8ofthe  ve„“ 

real,  ihe  prisoner  was  acquitted.* 

yea«  case,  occurred  a few 

chnrn  f ^ Rome.  A young  man,  of  excellent  family  and  hiirh 
of  pubSr^Hr'^^^'  of  a rape  by  a girl  not  yet  arrivedV  tL  ^e 
was  had  bv  thrpp'^^  arrested,  and  a medical  examination  of  the  female 
thPvfp  1 physicians  and  two  midwives.  They  reported  that 

JS?vtin«  ^ r and  tumid,  and  aUheS^^^^ 

irritate®,  inflamcr“d”’rf  rdt"'''  T'^ ' "'‘'de  of  the  vagina  waa 

pointer  the  '=“*  PorUcularly  so  at  the 

With  perfect  facilitv  • nnH?  ^h^ated,  so  as  to  admit  a finger 

purulent  and  sanguiriolent  mTttJrs  ^ copious  discharge  of 

their  opinion  that  tho  « i • • medical  witnesses  gave  it  as 

that  thrioveilVed^^^^^^^  deflovfered,  and 

be  derived  from  a mechanipal  ’ quantity  and  appearance,  might 

gonorrhoea.  *ojury,  or  actually  from  a communicated 


* Foder6,  vol.  vi.  pp.  365,  366. 
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The  "irl  swore  that  the  discharge  i*“Tf  frfitraMt^ 

the  raper  It  did  not  yield  to  the 

"o  Zr IlLgl/  to  the  idea  of  its  being 

^'^Thf'aecnsed  (named  Crespi)  was  “"f  “rsZiensZcZera^d 
viewed  by  Metaaa,  professor  of  anatomy  JP^Zavonr  to  set 

SX?e" 

'oTthe“  mt,  ZeZnZ  o>.jec.i~  ^ince^rthfsignTrf 
tainty  of  the  proof  to  be  derive  ro  committed  on  a female 

;ltftZ:y  of  pnbZty  Shonld  ha/e  left  more  marhed  and  sever. 
‘“'Sis  observations  on  the  second  were  more 

ing  the  insufficiency  of  the  ascertained  with  certainty, 

nature  of  the  affection  mig  uterus,  while  gonorrhoea 

Leucorrhcea  is  constantly  derive  oreans  If,  therefore,  these 

does  not  extend  farther  than  T Mistake  could  occur, 

last  be  washed  carefully  ® / j.  i^r  periods  of  high  in- 

^fntiTd^ZL^rXreas  leneo^  often  ehr^nic.  - 

rsZg^ 

idea  of  its  syphilitic  ,-„„gij.ions  of  the  examining  physicians 

conclude  this  work  of  Pro  es  appearing  to  have  been 

most  acute  inflammation,  and  ^ .P  ^ „gt  it  could  be  examined 

from  the  laceration  of  the  to  prove  that  the  accuser  was 

Our  author  early  age  had  suffered  from 

of  a scrofulous  habit,  and  at  a very  y 

leucorrhcea.  j o r Metaxa  and  twenty-eight  professors 

On  these  grounds  Professor  ^ ^ J ip,s  publication, 

r^e«lnZ;"fZ;rerrrntrd  eHminai.  .f  ied  .0  . 

reviewer  whom  I quote  in  the  note,  that  the  v j y i^ysicians  were 

Metaxa,  while  it  certainly  go®®  Je' present,  strengthens  greatly  the 

wrong  in  supposing  g®"®  ^o^t  expect  marks  of  severe  nyury 

physical  proofs  ot  rape.  ""^i^tsly  relaxed  by  leucorrhcea, 

or  violent  inflaniina  ion  p observed.  Such,  ludee  , 

“7o”6“3'of  L caee.  a„d  .he  in-trissimo  S.gno 
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Crespi  escaped  from  a sufficient  want  of  discrimination  on  a collateral 
point  of  testimony.* 

I add  the  following,  because  it  occurred  in  New  York  : — H.  Flynn 
was  indicted  in  1822  for  an  assault  with  intent  to  commit  a rape  on 
a child  aged  ten  years.  She  said  that  he  had  taken  her  into  the 
cellar,  and  kept  her  there  for  half-an-hour,  between  one  and  two  p.m. 
At  night,  the  mother  found  her  linen  discoloured  and  stained  with 
blood ; and  in  a short  time,  symptoms  of  w hat  Dr.  Brown,  one  of  the 
witnesses,  considered  gonorrhoea  came  on.  The  prisoner  was  put 
into  BrideAvell ; and  Dr.  Walker,  the  attending  physician,  proposed  an 
examination,  which  he  resisted  until  forced  thereto  by  the  police. 
His  linen  was  found  discoloured,  and  conclusive  marks  of  disease 
appeared.  On  the  trial  these  facts  were  proved.  Dr.  Mott,  for  the 
prisoner,  stated  that  he  had  been  called  upon  two  days  after  the  ex- 
amination made  by  Dr.  Walker,  and  found  no  marks  of  disease.  He 
had  also  visited  the  child,  and  was  uncertain  whether  it  was  the  vene- 
real or  not ; he  deemed  it  impossible  to  tell  at  that  age,  and  under  the 
circumstances  of  the  case.  Dr.  Walker  was  again  called,  and  urged  in 
explanation,  that  by  using  proper  remedies  the  most  skilful  physician 
might  be  deceived  by  the  patient,  and  the  disease  be  so  far  removed 
as  not  to  be  visible  in  even  much  less  time  than  two  days.  This 
opinion  was  concurred  in  by  Dr.  Mott.  The  prisoner  was  found 
guilty.t 

2.  Can  a female  be  violated  during  sleep  without  her  knoioledge  9 
If  the  sleep  has  been  caused  by  powerful  narcotics,  by  intoxication,  or 
if  syncope  or  excessive  fatigue  be  present,  it  is  possible  that  this  may 
occur ; and  it  ought  then  to  be  considered,  to  all  intents,  a rape.  In 
such  cases,  the  quantity  of  stupifying  drugs  administered  may  be  so  * 
great  as  to  render  her  unable,  even  if  awakened  by  the  violence,  to 
withdraw  from  it.  The  proof  of  the  crime  is  to  be  obtained  from  the 
injury  sustained ; from  the  symptoms  attendant  on  the  exhibition  of 
narcotics  (if  they  have  been  given),  and  which  will  be  noticed  under 
e ea  of  Vegetable  Poisons ; and,  finally,  by  (what  may  certainly 
happen)  pregnancy  occurring,  and  its  term  corresponding  to  the 
above  era.  As  to  natural  sleep,  I totally  disbelieve  its  possibility  with 
a pure  person.  The  medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  however,  in  1669, 
decided  that  It  might  be  accomplished.  I prefer,  however,  the  opinion 
Of  the  juridical  faculty  of  Jena,  who,  in  a similar  case,  only  allowed 
e exceptions  already  stated.  | As  to  females  accustomed  to  sexual 
intercourse,  it  has  been  supposed  practicable ; but  if  we  do  agree  to 
that  opinion,  the  circumstances  certainly  should  be  very  corroborative. 


Welm  '"y  knowledge  of  this  case  from  a review  of  “ Dissertazione 

stnnr^’’  rignardante  la  causa  della  Illmo.  Sig.  Achille  Crespi,  accusato  di 

ChapmanrjournalfiJoUx.^”^^^  Publica  Professore,  &c.  Roma,  1824,”  in 

j 'tn  Criminal  Cases,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 

rariVss^”!!vl?,tinfr’°  decided,  “doi^ientem  in  sella  virginem  insciam  deflo- 
mieers  at  thp  rM"  i ^nryllsa,  pp.  30,  31.  In  his  Introduction  (p.  2),  our  author 

“Nonomnes  dormS’Ln^ui  clausos 
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Some  degree  of  scepticism  may,  I think,  be  permitted  concern- 
* it  ^ 

k'  Does  pregnancy  ever  follow  rape  9 On  this  question  a great 
diversity  of  opinion  has  existed.  It  was  formerly  supposed  that  a cer- 
tain degree  of  enjoyment  was  necessary  in  order  to  cause  conception, 
and  accordingly  the  presence  of  pregnancy  was  deemed  to  exclude  the 
X of  a rapl  Late  writers,  however,  urge  that  the  functions  of  the 
uterine  system  are,  in  a great  degree,  independent  of  the  will , and 
that  there  may  be  physical  constraint  on  those  organs,  sufficient  to 
Induce  the  required  sLe,  although  the  will  itself  is  not  consenting 
We  do  not  know,  nor  shall  probably  ever  know,  what  is  necessary  o 
I'se  conception;  but  if  we  Von  from 

find  cases  where  females  have  conceived  while  under  the  influence  ot 
TloZT,  of  intoxication,  and  even  of  asphyxia,  and  consequently 
without  knowing  or  partaking  of  the  enjoyment  that  is  insisted  o . 
Xd^d  thereforl  coLider  that  pregnancy  was  not  incompatible  with 
ridefof  rape,  under  the  limitations  already  laid  down.  Sever^ 
writers  on  this  subject  are,  however,  of  a different  opinion,  and  parti- 
ndarlv  Dr  Bartley,  who  goes  so  far  as  to  recommend  that  pregnancy 
:“L“rJd  a p^iof  of  -quiescence  ; an^ 
ascertain  this,  the  punishment  of  the  criminal  be  delayed  till  requ 

"'‘^T^e^'law  is  in  accordance  with  the  opinion  advanced  above. 
FodS  mentions  that  there  is  a decree  of  the  parliament  of  Toulouse 
w'hich  decides  in  the  affirmative,  and  that  on  the  opinion  o p y®^c 
who  reported-  — “Posse  guidem  voluntatem  cogt,  sed  non  natura  , 
X sTdirritata  pensi  vLntate  fervescit,  rationis,  et  voluntatis 
SX  X English  law  anciently  appears  to  have  considered 
regnancy  as  destroying  the  validity  of  the  accusation.  Dalton  quo  ^ 
StSord  Xon,  and  Finch,  in  favour  of  this  opinion;  but  later 

writers  and  in  particular  Hawkins  and  Hale,  question 

writers,  — « ^ formerly  supposed,”  says  E^t, 

“*that  If  I woman  conceived  it  was  no  rape,  because  that  shewed  hCT 

consent;  but  it  is  now  admitted  on  all  hands  that  sue  an  opini 

no  sort  of  foundation  either  in  reason  or  law.  H 

tions  stated  m "ext.  is,  that  the  depressing  passions, 

t Bartley,  p.  43. 

such  as  fear,  terror,  &c.,  wi  V'®  ' j ^ ,iV>es ^Aleierius,  tlie  editor  of  Brendel 

intimates  a similar  opinion  (p.  4.f),  and  j jn  ti,e  text  are  Capuroii, 

( Note,  p.  99).  Those  ivho  entertain  the  ‘ ® 

V 57;  Fiuiere,  Viil.  iv.  p.  369;  Metz^ei,pp*  o7>  * Good  ‘‘ that  impregnation 

cine,  v.d.  iv.  p.  100.  g gums’  Justice,  art.  Rape. 

+ Fodei-6,  vol.iv.  p.  .360.  . » 

[nVieSriilMili:  b.e„  m,ui..d  preg„.»y  n..,  follow 
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A few  words  are  necessary  on  the  crime  against  nature,  and  they 
may  be  properly  introduced  here.*  It  may  be  required  to  examine 
i the  individual  on  whom  it  has  been  committed.  If  without  consent, 
inflammation,  excoriation,  heat,  and  contusion,  will  probably  be  pre- 
) sent.  The  eflfects  of  a frequent  repetition  of  the  crime  are,  a dilatation 
of  the  sphincters,  ulcerations  on  the  parts,  or  a livid  appearance,  and 
1 thickening.  It  has  been  suggested  that  secondary  symptoms  of  lues 
: might  be  mistaken  for  these ; but  I am  hardly  of  this  opinion.  No 

r man,  however,  ought  to  be  condemned  on  medical  proofs  solely : the 
physician  should  only  deliver  his  opinion  in  favour  or  against  an 
I accusation  already  preferred.f 

The  punishment  of  this  crime  has  always  been  signal.  Death  was 
i«  prescribed  by  the  Jewish  and  Roman  laws,  and  is  still  by  the  English ; 
t and  where  both  consent,  provided  the  one  on  whom  it  is  committed  is 
( above  the  age  of  fourteen,  both  are  punished.  In  this  state,  it  was 
i also  formerly  made  capital,  but  now  is  changed  to  imprisonment  for 
1:  life. 
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defloration  ? I apprehend  that  this  is  to  be  answered  in  the  affirmative,  although 
the  instances  are  comparatively  rare.  It  is  quite  common,  in  cases  of  seduction,  to 
swear  that  there  has  been  only  a single  coit\is;  and  although  this  may  be  doubted 
in  some,  yet  in  others  there  is  hardly  just  gro\ind  to  disbelieve  a solemn  affirmation. 
It  also  has  occasionally,  I presume,  occurred  to  most  physicians,  on  comparing  the 
term  of  gestation  with  the  period  of  marriage,  to  render  it  probable  that  the  preg- 
nancy must  have  happened  at  the  earliest  possible  term. 

“ Ce  qui  rend  un  premier  edit  infructueux  (says  Metzger,  p.  486),  e’est,  ^ mon 
avis,  la  precipitation  de  I’homme,  bien  plutot  que  la  douleur  qui  suit  la  ddfloration. 
Knobel  est  dgalement  de  cet  avis.” 

* The  following  extract  is  curious,  and,  for  want  of  a better  place,  I subjoin  it 
here : De  tons  les  crimes  contre  les  personnes,  I’attentat  a la  pudeur  est  celui 

pour  lequel  1 influence  des  saisons  est  le  plus  dvidente.  Sur  100  crimes  de  cet  espece, 
on  eii  TOmpte  en  6td,  36  ; au  printemps,  25 ; en  automue,  21 ; et  en  hiver,  18  seule- 
jnent.  — Guerry,  Essai  sur  la  Statistique  Morale  de  la  France,  p.  29.  Paris,  1833. 

t Zacchias,  vol.  i.  p.  382.  Fodere,  vol.  iv.  p.  374.  Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  138. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

PREGNANCY. 


1.  Laws  of  various  countries  concerning  the  presence  of  pregnancy  in  civil  and  in 
criminal  cases.  2.  Signs  of  real  pregnancy— reasons  of  the  difficulty  of  ascer. 
taining  it  in  medico-legal  cases.  Notice  of  the  principal  signs  : enlargement  of 
the  abdomen  — diseases  that  may  produce  this:  appearance  of  the  areola ; sup. 
oression  of  the  menses-circumstances  that  may  mislead  with  this : nausea,  &c.; 
motion  of  the  fcetus:  Quickening -explanation  of  this  term -variety  as  tons 
occurrence:  Examination  of  the  state  of  the  uterus_of  its  neck  by  the  specu- 
lum: examination  of  the  vagina,  condition  of  the  blood,  urine,  and  salivary 
Klands  : Auscultation-directions  for  its  application.  Impropriety  of  relying  on 
any  single  proof  of  pregnancy-extra-uterlne  pregnancy-pregnancy  complicated 
with  dropsy.  Concealed  pregnancy-pretended  pregnancy  : Circumstances  to  be 
noticed-the  age  of  the  individual-state  of  the  menstrual  function-variety  in 
the  period  of  its  commencement  and  its  return.  Diseases  that  may  be  mistaken 

for  pregnancy-moles-hydatids-physometra,  &c.  3.  Supeufietatiok. 

Cases  that  have  been  deemed  instances  of  it : A blighted  and  a perfect  foetus 
different  coloured  children-children  born  at  considerable  intervals.  Explanation 
of  these  cases  by  the  opponents  of  the  doctrine.  Double  uteri  Apphcatj  of 
sunerfoetation  in  legal  medicine.  4.  Whether  a female  can  become  pregnant, 
and  remain  ignoran?  of  it  until  the  time  of  labour : Cases  in  which  this  has  been 

deemed  possible. 

Few  questions  occur  in  legal  medicine  of  greater  importance  Ita 

‘n;\\^irotrourcrn«^^^^^  “irg'to™ence  of  preg. 
"“f  The  signs  of  real  pregnancy,  together  with  the  best  mode  of 
“T?£?g3randCo”"  favouTaS'against  the  doctrine  of 
superf(Eto«on^,jn<h^^  arising  out  of  the  previous  examination. 

I Of  the  Laws  of  various  Countries  which  relate  to  the  Presence 

of  Pregnancy. 

The  Roman  law  exempted  a condemned  female  ^om  punishmen^ 
if  was  pregnant,  unEl  after  her  delivery, 

mulieris  damnatae  poena  dijferatur  quoad  paiiat. 
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There  are  two  leading  cases  in  the  English,  or  common  law,  which 
may  require  a knowledge  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  One  is  a pro- 
fi  ceeding  at  common  law,  “ where  a widow  is  suspected  to  feign  herself 
i with  child  in  order  to  produce  a supposititious  heir  to  the  estate.  In 
j this  instance,  the  heir-presumptive  may  have  a writ  de  ventre  in~ 

I spiciendo,  to  examine  if  she  be  with  child  or  not ; and,  if  she  be,  to 
' keep  her  under  proper  restraint  until  delivered ; but  if  the  widow  be, 

: upon  due  examination,  found  not  pregnant,  the  presumptive  heir  shall 
; be  admitted  to  the  inheritance,  though  liable  to  lose  it  again  on  the 
fi  birth  of  a child  within  forty  weeks  from  the  death  of  a husband.” 

The  interest  that  cases  of  this  nature  sometimes  occasion,  and  the 
(i  precautions  that  have  been  taken  in  England,  may  be  learned  from 

II  the  following  report.  Sir  Francis  Willoughby  died,  seised  of  a large 

!!  inheritance.  He  left  five  daughters  (one  of  whom  was  married  to 
I Percival  Willoughby),  but  not  any  son.  His  widow,  at  the  time  of 
I his  death,  stated  that  she  was  with  child  by  him.  This  declaration 
^ was  evidently  one  of  great  moment  to  the  daughters,  since,  if  a son 
should  be  born,  all  the  five  sisters  would  thereby  lose  the  inheritance 

[descended  to  them.  Percival  Willoughby  prayed  for  a writ  de  ventre 
inspiciendo,  to  have  the  widow  examined ; and  the  sheriff  of  London 
it  was  accordingly  directed  to  have  her  searched  by  twelve  women,  &c. 

I Having  complied  with  this  order,  he  returned  that  she  was  twenty 
weeks  gone  with  child,  and  that  within  twenty  weeks  fuit  paritura. 
‘‘  Whereupon  another  writ  issued  out  of  the  Common  Pleas,  command- 
I ing  the  sheriff  safely  to  keep  her  in  such  a house,  and  that  the  door 
N should  be  well  guarded  ; and  that  every  day  he  should  cause  her  to 
be  viewed  by  some  of  the  women  named  in  the  writ  (wherein  ten  were 
named),  and,  when  she  should  be  delivered,  that  some  of  them  should 
be  with  her  to  view  her  birth,  whether  it  be  male  or  female,  to  the 
intent  there  should  not  be  any  falsity.”  And,  upon  this  writ,  the 
sheriff  returned  that  accordingly  he  had  caused  her  to  be  kept,  &c., 
and  that  such  a day  she  was  delivered  of  a daughter.* 

The  other  instance  is  evidently  borrowed  from  the  Roman  law,  as 


Croke  8 Elizabeth,  p.  666.  See,  also,  in  the  matter  of  Martha  Brown,  cai 
parte  Wallop,  in  Brown’s  Chancery  Cases,  vol.  iv,  p.  <J0 ; ex  parte  Aiscough,  Peere 
' s Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  591  ; ex  parte  Bellet,  Coxe’s  Chancery  Cases,  vol.  i. 

p.  J97.  Another  case  of  the  same  nature  has  very  recently  occurred  in  England. 

a I * ot  Uttoxeter  died,  aged  sixty,  in  May  1835,  leaving  a widow  to  whom  he 
nan  been  married  about  six  weeks.  Shortly  afterwards  she  announced  herself  with 
cmid  and  the  presumptive  legatee  applied  for  the  writ  de  ventre.  He  did  not  ask 
lor  the  old  writ  of  a mixed  jury  of  matrons  and  men,  but  only  that  she  should  be 
examined  by  some  professional  man  of  his  own  selection.  The  widow  opposed  it 
out  said  she  was  willing  to  answer  anp  questions.  The  surgeon  who  had  attended 
mr.  r„x  swore  that  he  had  examined  Mrs.  Fox,  and  believed  her  to  be  pregnant, 
of  no  apprehensions,  if  an  additional  examination  was  persisted  in, 

fi..^,!i  i '®'’  unborn  infant.  The  Vice-Chancellor 

thl.  , occurred)  let  it  stand  over  for  a month  ; but  as  there  was 

malron?  between  the  parties,  he  "directed  the  master  to  appoint  two 

nivbr  n'cd'cal  man  on  each  side,  should  visit  3Irs.  Fox  once  a fort- 

was  dLhir"!  e'xl  ”f  the  usual  period  she 

a,  delivered  of  a son  and  heir.-London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi,  p.  697;  vol.  xvii. 
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quoted  above.  When  a woman  is  capitally  convicted,  and  pleads  her 
pregnancy,  though  this  is  no  cause  to  stay  the  judgment,  yet  it  is  to 
res^te  the  execution  till  she  be  delivered.  “ In  case  this  plea  be 
made  in  stay  of  execution,  the  judge  must  direct  ^ juy  of  twelve 
matrons,  or  discreet  women,  to  ascertain  the  fact ; and  it  they  bring 
in  their  verdict,  quick  with  child  (for  barely  with  chiU,  unless  it  be 
alive  in  the  womb,  is  not  sufficient),  execution  shall  be  staid  generally 
till  the  next  session,  and  so  from  session  to  session,  till  either  she  is 
delivered  or  proves  by  the  course  of  nature  not  to  have  been  with 

“Here  (says  Dr.  Paris)  the  law  of  the  land  is  at  variance  with 
what  we  conceive  the  law  of  nature,  and  it  is  at  variance  with  itself ; for 
it  is  a strange  anomaly  that,  by  the  law  of  real  property  an  mfant  in 
ventre  sa  mere  may  take  an  estate  from  the  moment  of  its  conception, 
and  yet  be  hanged  four  months  after  for  the  crime  of  ite  mother,  f 
In  the  striking  iLguage  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  “ The  maxim  of  British  law 
is  that  a child  in  the  fifteenth  week  of  its  fcetal  existence  is  to  be 
deprived  of  life  for  its  mother’s  crime,  whilst  a child  m the 
to  be  protected  from  such  an  unjust  and  unmerited  fate.  Nor  is  tbe 
evil  confined  to  this.  The  manner  of  administering  the  law  is  equ  y 
repugnant  to  the  dictates  of  humanity  and  justice..  “ A 
mLL,  or  discreet  women,”  are  little  calculated  to  decide  on  the 
presence  or  absence  of  pregnancy,  at  the  very  period  when  (as  we 
Lall  hereafter  see)  there  is  often  the  greatest  doubt.  A few  examples 
will  strikingly  illustrate  this.  Ann  Hurle,  condemned  for 
the  Old  Bailey  in  1804,  as  a last  resource  pleaded  pregnancy.  She 
contrived  so  to  baffle  the  skill  of  the  female  examiners,  that  they  could 
not  come  to  any  decision.  The  sheriff  had  recourse  to  the  judgment 
and  experience  of  Dr.  Thynne,  who  declared  that  she  was  not  preg- 
nant and  she  was  executed.  In  a case  that  happened  in  Ireland, 
where  also  the  female  jury  could  not  decide,  some  of  them  were  un- 
married, and  not  one  of  them  ever  attended  a lying-m.  case.| 

But  they  are  sometimes  not  contented  with  the  confession  of 
ignorance.  At  Norwich  (England),  in  March  1833,  a murdere^ 
pleaded  pregnancy.  Twelve  married  women,  after  an  hour  s mvesti- 
Sation  returned  a verdict  that  she  was  not  quick  with  child.  She 
was  ordered  for  execution,  when  three  of  the  principal  ' 

the  place  fearing  that  there  might  be  a mistake,  waited  on  the  con- 
t\’’«amine“d  ifer,  and  found  L not  only  pregnant  but 
child.  They  ascertained  this  by  manual  exammat.on.  On  a repm 

sentation  to  the  judge,  she  tvas  respited ; and,  on  the  Uth  ot  J }, 

“'t  tXt  a^«^i"a?.ttmal  is  entitled  to  have  sentence  delayed  i 


• Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  pp.  394,  395. 
+ Kennedy,  p.  195. 


f Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  141. 


fiomVlackstone  gives  tlie  actual  law  of  England. 
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• or,  if  it  has  passed,  to  be  respited  till  her  delivery  takes  place ; and 
, that  equally  whether  she  be  quick  with  child  or  not* 

Fodere  and  Capuron  appear  to  have  examined  eveiy  law  in  the 
j French  code  which  has  a bearing  on  this  subject.  The  civil  code, 
I sect.  185,  declares,  that  no  female  shall  be  allowed  to  contract  mar- 
; riage  before  the  age  of  fifteen  full  years.  Nevertheless,  such  marriage 
shall  not  be  dissolved,  1st,  when  six  months  have  elapsed  after  the 
1 female,  or  both  of  the  parties,  have  attained  the  required  age ; and,  2d, 
i whe?i  the  female,  although  not  of  the  required  age,  has  become  pregnant 
f before  the  expiration  of  six  months.  The  penal  code,  sect.  27,  also 
! declares,  that  if  a female  condemned  to  die  states  that  she  is  pregnant, 
I and  if  it  be  proved  that  she  is  so,  she  shall  not  suffer  punishment  until 
f after  her  delivery.  Several  other  laws  are  mentioned,  which,  by  im- 
i plication,  may  be  referred  to  this  subject,  but  it  is  not  necessary  to 
p state  them.  The  above  are  the  important  ones  now  in  force  in  France.-|' 
i I may,  however,  add,  that  the  law  last  quoted  was  in  existence,  and 
t has  been  acted  upon,  since  the  year  1670  in  that  country.! 

' The  following  is  a recent  enactment  in  the  State  of  New  York, 
it  intended  to  take  the  place  of  the  common  law  : — 
i “ If  a female  convict,  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of  death,  be 
' pregnant,  the  sheriff  shall  summon  a jury  of  six  physicians,  and  shall 
give  notice  to  the  district  attorney,  who  shall  have  power  to  subpoena 


• Alison’s  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  654.  The  English 
courts  will  also  interfere  when  a pregnant  female  has  been  Imprisoned.  Thus  in 
the  case  of  Elizabeth  Slymbridge  (Croke’s  James,  358),  “ upon  suggestion  that  she 
had  been  imprisoned  for  divers  weeks,  and  was  with  cliild,  and  would  be  in  danger 
of  death  if  she  should  not  be  enlarged,”  Sir  Edward  Coke,  the  chief  justice,  admitted 
her  to  bail,  to  prevent  the  peril  of  death  to  her  and  her  infant;  and,  in  giving  his 
opinion,  he  cites  a similar  case,  which  happened  in  the  40th  of  Edward  III,  The 
editor  remarks,  that  these  cases  are  cited  as  extraordinary  instances.  The  last  case 
18  mentioned  in  Coke’s  Littleton,  289,  a.  The  record  states,  “Quia  eadam  Elena 
pregnans  fuit,  et  in  periculo  mortis,  ipsa  dimittitur  per  manucaptionem,  &c.,  ad 
habendum  corjms,”  &c.  And  recently,  legal  protection  has  been  extended  to  wit- 
nesses who  may  be  pregnant.  In  an  act  passed  1 William  IV.  chap.  22,  and  entitled 
An  act  to  enable  courts  of  law  to  order  the  examination  of  witnesses  upon  inter- 
rogatories and  otherwise,”  it  is  directed,  among  other  things,  that  no  examination 
or  deposition  shall  be  read  in  evidence,  unless  it  shall  appear  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  judge  that  the  examinant  or  deponent  is  unable,  from  permanent  sickness  or 
other  pemanent  infirmity,  to  attend  the  trial.  In  the  case  of  Abraham  v.  Newton 
(8  Bingham’s  Reports,  2?4),  the  question  came  up  whether  pregnancy  and  imminent 
delivery  was  a cause  for  examination  under  this  act.  It  was  decided  that  it  might 
he;  but  it  must  be  shewn  by  the  affidavits  of  competent  persons  that  the  delivery 
will  probably  happen  about  the  time  fixed  for  the  trial  of  the  cause. 

*■  PP'  421-432.  A law,  passed  on  the  23d  Germinal,  year  3 
U >95),  was  still  more  mild  in  its  provisions.  It  prescribed  that  no  woman  accused 
ten,  be  brought  to  trial,  until  it  was  properly  ascertained  that  she 

In  conformity  with  this,  the  Court  of  Cassation  reversed  several 
b appeared  that  the  female  had  not  been 
tl,rexiLl  . a '“^1  demanded  proof  that  in  such  cases 

abolished  as  n"  ^ been  made.- Ibid.  pp.  428-431.  This  is  probably 
lolished,  as  no  mention  is  made  of  it  in  the  code  now  in  force.  ^ ^ 

chtuetta^ai  ul'i®  a newspaper The  supreme  court  of  Massa- 

eight  month,  a r ‘’"'^'ded  that  a grandchild  born 
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witnesses.  If,  on  such  inquisition,  it  shall  appear  that  the  female  is 
quick  with  child,  the  sheriff  shall  suspend  the  execution,  and  transmit 
the  inquisition  to  the  governor.  Whenever  the  governor  is  satisfied 
that  she  is  no  longer  quick  with  child,  he  shall  issue  his  warrant  mr 
execution,  or  commute  it,  by  imprisonment  for  life  in  the  state  prison.  * 


II.  Of  the  Signs  of  Real  Pregnancy,  and  of  Concealed  and 
Pretended  Pregnancy. 

In  the  ordinary  practice  of  medicine,  but  little  difficulty  ever  occure 
in  ascertaining  the  presence  of  pregnancy.  The  female,  when  she 
consults  a physician,  is  frank  in  her  avowal  of  the  symptoms  present; 
and  from  her  narrative  an  opinion  sufficiently  accurate  can  generally 
be  formed.  The  reverse,  however,  takes  place  in  legal  medicine. 
Here,  pregnancy  may  be  concealed  by  unmarried  women,  and  even 
bv  married  ones  under  certain  circumstances,  to  avoid  disgrace,  and  to 
enable  them  to  destroy  their  offspring  in  its  mature  or  immature  state. 
It  may  also  be  pretended,  to  gratify  the  wishes  of  relatives,  to  deprive 
the  legal  successor  of  his  just  claims,  to  extort  money,  or  to  delay  the 

execution  of  punishment.  _ 

Neither  of  these  can  be  properly  investigated  without  recurring  to 
the  signs  of  real  pregnancy;  and  this  remark  deserves  particular  notice, 
since,  with  all  the  light  that  modern  science  affords,  serious  errors 
have,  notwithstanding,  been  committed.  The  female  has  an  *P‘erest 
and  a wish  to  deceive  the  examiner,  and  her  testimony,  which,  i 
ordinary  cases,  is  so  much  relied  on,  is  here  suspicious,  or  not  to  be 

^*"^1\5:ahon  has  suggested  a useful  division  of  the 

viz.  those  which  affect  the  system  generally  and  those  which  affect  the 

changes  observed  in  the  system  from  conception  and  preg- 
nancy are  principally  the  following -.-Increased  imtabili  j^  of  temper , 
melaLholv;  a languid  cast  of  countenance ; nausea;  heartburn  .loath 
ing  of  food  ; vomiting  in  the  morning  ; an  increased  salivary  disclia  g , 
fewrish  heat,  with  emaciation  and  costiveness  ; occi^ionally  depravity 
of  ^petite;  ’a  congestion  in  the  head,  which  gives  rise  to  spots  on  th 
face"  to  headach,  and  erratic  pains  in  the  face  and  teeth  The  pr^ 
sure  of  increasing  pregnancy  occasions 
and  sometimes  varicose  tumours,  or  anasarcous  suelli  g 
extremities.  The  breasts  also  enlarge,  an  areola,  or  broun  cir  , 


• Revised  Statutes,  vol.  li.  p.  658.  “ In  f ‘"X  h'et  tfetmenL’’- 

inflicted  on  a pregnant  woman  until  one  liundied  dajs  after  h 

' r*'r  ■"•-ly."", 

cine,  art.  Pregnancy). 
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, observed  around  the  nipples,  and  a secretion  of  lymph,  composed  of 

i milk  and  water,  takes  place.  p ^ 

All  of  these  do  not  occur  in  every  pregnancy,  but  many  ot  them 

in  most  cases.  ,,  , 

The  changes  that  affect  the  uterus  are— a suppression  of  the 

} menses.  These  cease  returning  at  their  accustomed  period.  An 
i augmentation  in  the  size  of  the  womb.  This  is  not  perceptible  until 
\ between  the  eighth  and  tenth  weeks.  At  that  time  the  foetus,  with 
I the  surrounding  membranes,  and  the  waters  contained  in  them,  so  en- 
I large  it,  that  it  may  be  felt  lower  down  in  the  vagina  than  formerly  ; 
t nor  does  it  ascend  until  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  arise  out  of  the 
[ pelvis,  and  this  is  accomplished  at  about  the  fourth  inonth.  In 
j;  the  intermediate  space,  an  examination  per  vaginam^ 

the  uterus  to  be  heavier  and  more  resisting  ; and  by  raising  it  on  the 
1 finger,  this  indication  will  be  particularly  remarked  between  the  third 
: and  fourth  months.  “ In  general  in  the  fourth  month  the  fundus  of 
the  uterus  may  be  felt,  especially  in  a thin  person,  above  the  anterior 
wall  of  the  pelvis.”  The  enlargement  continues,  and  becomes  visible 
I during  the  fifth  month;  it  rises  to  half  way  between  the  symphysis 
pubis  and  the  umbilicus  ; in  the  sixth  month  (seventh  according  to 
some  authors)  it  is  as  high  as  the  umbilicus  ; at  the  seventh,  half 
way  between  the  umbilicus  and  scrobiculus  cordis,  and  at  the  eighth 
it  has  reached  the  latter,  its  highest  elevation. f A short  time  before 
delivery  it  somewhat  subsides.^  About  the  middle  of  the  pregnaney, 

■ or  between  the  seventeenth  and  twenty-second  weeks,  the  female  feels 
the  motion  of  the  child,  and  this  is  called  quickening.  Its  variations 
as  to  time  will  be  hereafter  noticed.  The  vagina  is  also  subject  to 
. alteration,  as  its  glands  throw  out  more  mucus,  and  apparently  prepare 
the  parts  for  the  passage  of  the  foetus. 

These,  ais  now  stated,  are  the  signs  of  pregnancy  usually  enume- 
rated. It  would  not,  however,  be  doing  justice  to  the  subject,  if  the 
reader  were  left  to  suppose  that  all  or  most  of  them  were  the  in- 
variable attendants  on  pregnancy.  Some  may  accompany  diseases  ; 
others  may  be  altogether  wanting  in  a state  of  true  pregnancy. 
It  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  examine  the  more  important  signs  in 
detail. 

1.  Of  the  expansion  or  enlargement  of  the  abdomen. — This  sign  is 
not  visible  during  the  first  months ; and  after  that  period  it  may  be 
concealed  for  a length  of  time  by  various  means,  such  as  the  peculiar 
disposition  of  the  dress,  and  the  confinement  of  the  abdomen  by  stays. 

* “ In  pregnancy,  the  uterus  does  not  rise  out  of  the  pelvis  before  the  third 
month.” — Gooch,  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  209. 

+ I have  adopted  the  periods  stated  by  Dr.  Montgomery  for  these  changes.  It  is 
proper,  however,  to  add  that  some  writers  on  midwifery  postpone  the  three  last  to  a 
: month  later  in  each  case. 

$ “ The  uterus,  at  the  end  of  the  third  month,  generally  measures  from  the 
mouth  to  the  fundus  above  five  inches,  one  of  which  belongs  to  the  cervix ; on  the 
fourth,  it  measures  five  inches  from  the  fundus  to  the  beginning  of  tbe  neck ; in  the 
fifth,  about  six  inches  from  tbe  cervix  to  the  fundus.  In  two  months  more  it 
measures  eight  inches,  and  at  the  ninth  month  ten  or  twelve  inches,  aud  is  oviform 
in  Us  shape.”— Ash  well  on  Parturition,  p.  137. 
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Formerly,  fashion  lent  its  aid  to  this  deception.  As  early  as  1563, 
satires  were  written  in  France  on  the  articles  of  dress  that  were  used 
to  increase  the  size  of  the  female  figure,  both  before  and  behind  ; and 
in  1579,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  III.,  these  were  in  general  use.  Con- 
temporary writers  considered  them,  and  not  without  great  reason,  as 
subservient  to,  and  productive  of,  great  depravity  in  manners,  and 
particularly  for  the  concealment  of  pregnancy.* * * §  Another  circum- 
stance that  may  lead  to  error  is  the  variety  that  exists  with  respect  to 
corpulence  or  peculiarity  of  form.  This,  in  some  instances,  conduces 
to  render  the  question  doubtful ; so  much,  indeed,  as  in  some  cases  to 
exhibit  hardly  any  tumour.  Waving  these,  however,  we  observe  that 
this  sign  is  generally  observed  at  the  end  of  the  fourth  month.  It 
then  remains  to  inquire  whether  the  enlargement  is  the  result  of  preg- 
nancy or  of  disease.  If  the  former,  it  has  generally  some  peculiarities 
which  serve  to  distinguish  it.  The  enlargement  is  progressive  from 
the  fourth  month  to  delivery : and  by  the  fifth  month  it  can  scarcely 
pass  unnoticed,  particularly  if  the  female  be  standing.  Recollect,  also, 
that  the  uterus  lays  in  front  of  the  abdominal  cavity,  and  occupies  the 
lower  and  middle  parts.  It  grows  from  below  upwards,  and  remains 
for  a long  time  flattened  at  its  sides,  and  a little  puffy  beneath  the 
ribs,  while  in  front  it  is  hard  and  prominent.+ 

But  the  enlargement  may  originate  from  disease — from  suppression 
or  retention  of  the  menses — tympanites  — the  various  species  of  dropsy 
— or  schirrosity  of  the  liver  and  spleen. 

In  retention  of  the  menses,  and  particularly  if  accompanied^  with 
imperforate  hymen,  the  abdominal  enlargement  is  remarkably  similar 
to  that  of  natural  gravidity.  It  occupies  the  anterior  part  of  the  abdo- 
men, and  presents  the  same  character  as  to  resistance  and  hardness  ^ 
is  given  by  the  pregnant  uterus.  It  also  gradually  ascends,  and  is 
accompanied  by  no  distinct  fluctuation,  as  in  ascitic  dropsy.  Pain  and 
vomiting  may  also  be  present.  On  the  other  hand,  however,  the 
uterus  is  found  unaltered  in  size;  no  motion  can  be  felt  by  the 
examiner  ; and,  above  all,  the  fact  of  retention  will  appear  on  inquirj, 
and  the  hymen  generally  be  found  distended.  1 So  also,  if  this  last  be 
not  present.  The  symptoms  occurring  from  time  to  time  should  be 

carefully  studied.^  j i-i 

In  tympanites  the  abdomen  is  hard  and  elastic,  and  sounds  like  a 
drum  when  pressed ; and  there  are  irregular  elevations,  which  appear 

• British  Critic,  vol.  vii.  p.  639.  . , 

t Gooch,  Blundell,  Velpeau.  “ I will  give  you  a little  advice  as  to  the  unmarried 
class.  Never  give  an  opinion  till  six  months  have  elapsed  since  the  last  menstrua- 
tion. Do  not  believe  one  word  they  say.  Listen  to  them  as  you  would  to  a jiickey 
praising  his  horse.  Never  rely  upon  the  evidence  of  their  tongues,  but  on  that  of 

their .” — Gooch’s  Midwifery,  p.  103. 

J Davis’s  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  106.  He  gives  a long  list  of  references  to  cases 
of  imperforate  hymen. 

Dr.  Jlontgomery  quotes  others,  and  mentions  one  that  came  under  nis  own 
in  a girl  of  seventeen.  The  abdomen  was  enlarged,  the  uterus  could  be  felt  as  high 
as  the  umbilicus,  the  breasts  were  painful,  there  was  occasional  vomiting,  with  pam 
in  the  back,  and  along  the  thighs.  On  passing  the  catheter  (there  was  an  inability 
to  pass  the  urine)  an  Imperforate  hymen  was  discovered.— Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.o  I- 

§ An  instructive  case,  shewing  the  doubts  which  envelope  some  cases  of  suppres- 
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ito  roll  under  the  finger.  Continued  pressure  causes  the  air  to  yield 
before  it,  which  may  thus  be  urged  from  one  part  to  the  other;  but 
the  intumescence  of  pregnancy  is  firm  and  unyielding. 

Dropsy,  also,  when  not  encysted,  is  marked  by  its  peculiar  charac- 
teristic  and  local  symptoms.  The  swelling  appears  general  over  the 
|i  abdomen,  and  is  not  confined  to  the  space  over  the  pubis.  “ It  is 
) soft  to  the  touch,  wanting  the  solid  and  consistent  feel  observed  in 

i pregnancy,  and  diseased  uterine,  and  sometimes  ovarian  structures.” 
There  are  also  marked  indications  of  disease  in  various  organs,  which 
serve  to  establish  the  nature  of  the  complaint. 

Frequent  mistakes  have,  however,  been  made,  and  these  should 

I teach  great  caution.  “I  was  desired  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  to  see 
a lady,  who  I was  told  laboured  under  dropsy.  When  I entered  the 
room,  I saw  a tall,  delicate  female,  with  an  immense  abdominal  swell- 
P ing,  giving  a distinct  sense  of  fluctuation.  I requested  the  physician 

i accoucheur,  whom  I met,  to  examine  if  the  lady  was  not  with  child;  he 
said,  he  thought  it  was  unnecessary,  as  the  fluctuation  was  very  dis- 
tinct ; but  that  he  would  do  so,  and  let  me  know  the  result  in  a few 
( days.  I heard  no  more  of  her  for  a week,  and  then  I learned  that  she 
I had  been  put  to  bed  on  the  morning  following  my  visit.”* 

' Encysted  dropsy  is  often  more  difficult  to  be  understood,  as  here 
l;  we  are  not  to  expect  fluctuation.  The  symptoms  should  be  carefully 
i noted,  as  they  daily  become  more  aggravated  in  this  disease,  while  the 
i’  slighter  affections  of  pregnancy  generally  wear  off.  The  cervix  uteri, 

P also,  in  ovarian  dropsy,  is  of  its  natural  size  and  length  ; and  the 
i tumefaction  is  often  distinct  in  its  character  from  that  of  the  gravid 
I uterus.  But  it  may  be,  that  there  is  an  enlarged  ovary  with  pregnancy 
jr  in  the  same  person.  The  tumours,  says  Dr.  Gooch,  in  such  instances, 
p go  on  growing  side  by  side ; and  he  has  known  instances  where  living 
p and  healthy  children  were  born,  leaving  the  abdomen  still  distended 
y with  the  ovary.  The  case  here  (he  observes)  is  puzzling.  Suppressed 
p menstruation  is  common  in  ovarian  dropsy ; the  enlargement  of  the 
p uterus  may  be  mistaken  for  the  ovarian  enlargement ; the  child  may 
^ be  feeble  or  dead,  and  protrusion  of  the  umbilicus  attends  each.  Pa- 
tient  and  assiduous  examination  is  evidently  necessary,  and  a particular 
I attention  to  all  the  leading  proofs  of  pregnancy.f 


S of  die  menses,  and  the  equivocal  symptoms  to  which  it  gives  rise,  is  related  by 
2 Vr.  Uewees,  in  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  126.  Tlie  female  had  not  menstruated 
k.  ^*^®*^**^®  swelled  — she  had  nausea  and  vomiting  in  the  morning. 

» and  AJr.  D.  thought,  on  examination,  that  he  perceived  motion.  As  the  female  was 
S irreproachable,  proper  medicines  were  prescribed,  which  relieved  her 

imL  O'*  treating  it  as  a case  of  ascites,  there  was  manifest 

B vT^i  ‘ disease  ended  with  a sudden  gush  of  fluid  blood  from  the 

o ^®guia. 


is  ^ detected  by  the  application  of  the  stethoscope, 

1*  quoted  from  Professor  Elliotson,  in  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  656. 

FraLi.  H n D'seases  of  Women,  p.  239.  The  following  are  the  remarks  of  Dr. 
with  nr„  RHmsbotham  on  this  subject.  » A dropsical  ovary  may  be  confounded 
mense.  Sometimes  secreted  in  this  disease,  but  the 

elastic  ^ ®08peiided.  Besides,  the  tumour  does  not  possess  the 

of  Dretriumn^^  mi  characterises  the  gravid  uterus  when  near  the  termination 
K y.  The  increase  of  swelling  will  be  more  or  less  rapid  than  the  growth 
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On  schirrosity  it  is  sufficient  to  remark,  that  patience^  and  judg- 
ment will  generally  teach  us  to  distinguish  its  peculiarities,  parti- 
cularly as  it  is  accompanied  with  striking  and  chronic  indications  of 

dlS0&S6 

But  even  if  we  have  settled  that  neither  of  the  above  diseases  is 
present,  and  that  there  is  an  actual  tumour  of  the  uterus,  it  is  not  cer- 
tain that  it  is  caused  by  a foetus  : it  may  arise  from  a mole— from 
hydatids  in  the  uterus,  and  various  other  diseases  of  thut  organ. 
These  remarks  sufficiently  prove  that  enlargement  of  the  abdomen  is 
an  uncertain  sign  in  determining  the  presence  of  pregnancy.  We 
have  also  to  remember  that  the  foetus  may  die  at  any  period,  and  be 
retained.  Here,  of  course,  there  will  be  no  increased  enlargement 

noticed,  and  yet  there  has  been  pregnancy.f 

2.  A change  in  the  state  of  the  breasts  has  by  many  been  considered 
as  a sign.  They  are  said  to  grow  larger  and  more  firm,  while  the 
areolm  round  the  nipples  become  of  a brown  colour  ; and  this  is 
accounted  for  on  the  principle  of  revulsion the  blood,  after  the 
cessation  of  the  menses,  being  determined  upwards,  in  consequence  ot 
the  connexion  that  subsists  between  the  breasts  and  the  uterus,  tffiough 
the  anastomoses  between  the  epigastric  and  internal  mammary  arteries. 

Milk  also  is  secreted.  , . , i-  r *1,.. 

Now  all  these  have  been  questioned  or  denied  as  proofs  of  the  pro- 
of the  womb,  and  there  will  be  no  movement  felt  within 
diagnostic  marks  by  which  it  can  be  known  fionti  other  “ , . . , 

situation  it  occupied  when  first  observed.  An  enlarge  ov  y distinimished 

al>nvp  one  or  other  eroin—the  gravid  uterus  in  the  centre.  It  may  be  distinguisneu 

ftHra'cUes'  in  bei.rcii-cumscfibed.  In  ascites,  also,  there  is  a 

but  not  so  in  an  enlarged  ovarium  unless  it  has  made  h |,g 

consequence  of  pressure — London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  • P‘  . ’ . r forced 
enlargement  of  the  ovary,  independent  of  pregnancy,  the  u misunderstood.” 

so  low  down  into  the  vagina,  that  its  actual  condition  cannot  be  misunderstood. 

—Professor  Hamilton’s  Practical  Observations  on  Midwifery,  P-  , ggt 

* Nor  must  we  always  suppose  that  a sudden  reduction  of  size  after  enlargement 

in  a woman  separated  from  her  husband,  who  became  affected 
sidered  ovarian  dropsy,  and  which  enlarged  the  abdoraeu  present.  After  an 

pregnancy,  some  of  the  other  symptoms  of  whidi  state  ?,arietes  of  the  tu- 

Ltack  of  inflammation,  during  which  it  is  to  be  iJe  sul 

mour  formed  an  adhesion  with  the  upper  pait  of  t e vag  , «i,dAmen  completely 
denly  a discharge  of  gelatinous  fluid  from  that  cavity,  an  ...gnicioii  appeared  to 
subsided  in  the  course  of  a day,  and  the  previous  entertau  e p P . ^ j g^ 

be  confirmed  beyond  a doubt  ; but,  ou  examination,  the  womau^^ 

one  of  the  signs  of  delivery  ; yet,  had  not  the  case  been  at  foPowed.” 

reputation,  at  the  least,  would  have  inevitably,  though  m^t  unde.  a ^Kimilar  case 
—Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  503,  art.  Pregnancy.  A similar  case 

is  given  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  20G.  ibe 

f If  an  examination  at  an  early  period  of  pregnancy  be  deeme  ' , . 

following  directions  of  Foder6  and  Mahon  should  be  observed.  Lmp  y 
canal,  and  let  the  female  lie  on  her  back,  with  her  knees  a bti  e elevated,  so  as  W 
prevent  any  tension  of  tlie  abdomen.  If  the  woman  be  not  too  fat  or  defo 
uterus  may  be  felt  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  by  applying  the 
Snd  ove^the  middle  of  the  hypoVstrium,  so  that  the  thumb  ‘ouch^^^e  n“v^ 
the  small  finger  the  pubis.  On  her  making  an  expiration,  the  enlarg^  “ " 
be  felt,  hard,  and  of  a spherical  form.  K these  be  >. vol.  i- 

t»  tixe  of  the  uterus,  but  not  the  cause  o/i<.— Foder6,  vol.  i.  p.  443.  Mahon, 

p.  149.  See  also  Smith,  p.  485. 
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sence  of  pregnancy.  Enlargement  of  the  breasts  occurs  in  suppressed 
menses,  and  sometimes  at  the  period  of  the  cessation  of  the  menses.* 
Occasionally  tlxey  do  not  enlarge  until  after  delivery.  The  most 
unequivocal  state  is  where,  during  a first  pregnancy,  they  become  full 
and  tender,  and  have  an  appearance  approaching  to  inflammation;  and 
particularly  if,  previous  to  connexion,  they  have  been  small.  We 
must  not  mistake  their  enlargement  from  corpulence,  as  this  will  be 
equally  manifest  in  other  parts  of  the  body. — Blundell. 

A still  greater  diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  the  appearance  Oj 
the  areola.  I will  quote  several  of  the  leading  authors.  Dr.  Gooch 
, says  that  the  dark  colour  is  very  distinct  in  women  with  dark  eyes  and 
hair ; but  it  is  often  difficult  to  tell  whether  it  exists  or  not  in  those  of 
a light  complexion.  In  brunettes  it  remains  dark  ever  afterwards,  and 
hence  is  no  guide  in  future.  He  had,  however,  recently  seen  two 
young  and  newly  married  women,  who  were  not  pregnant,  in  whom  the 
areola  was  dark.  In  chronic  inflammation  of  the  uterus,  he  had  also 
known  this  colour  produced,  together  with  fulness  and  pricking  pains 
in  the  breast.  Notwithstanding  these  exceptions,  he  advances  the 
opinion  that  this  appearance  rarely  depends  on  other  causes  ; and  when 
it  exists,  deems  it  a sign  either  of  present  or  previous  pregnancy.  He 
informs  us,  also,  that  Dr.  Hunter  relied  greatly  on  it,  and  asserted  that 
he  could  judge  by  it  whether  or  not  a woman  was  pregnant,  “ A 
subject  was  brought  to  him  for  anatomical  purposes ; but  on  looking 
at  the  breast,  from  the  appearance  of  the  areola,  he  declared  that  the 
female  died  while  pregnant.  One  of  his  pupils  examined,  and  found 
that  she  had  a hymen.  This  seemed  a contradiction  ; but  the  doctor 
still  adhered  to  his  opinion,  and  thought  more  attention  due  to  the 
former  than  the  latter  appearance.  On  opening  the  body,  his  as- 
sertion  proved  just,  for  the  uterus  was  found  impregnated.” — Lowder, 
MS.  Lectures. 


Dr.  Dewees  deems  it  equivocal,  except  in  a first  pregnancy ; and 
he  also  remarks,  that  sometimes  it  is  not  present.  Ash  well  mentions 
three  instances  in  which  there  was  no  pregnancy. 

f areola  was  present  in  many 
of  the  complaints  which  resemble  pregnancy,  and  it  is  stated,  on  high 
authority,  that  a completely  formed  areola  has  been  seen  in  cases  of 

clysmenorrhcea.t 


On  the  other  hand.  White  {Regular  Gradation  of  Mail)  states  that 
le  one  morning  examined  the  breasts  of  twenty  women  in  the  Lyino-- 
n Hospital  in  Manchester,  and  found  that  nineteen  of  them  had  dark- 
oloured  nipples  — some  of  them  might  be  said  to  be  black  ; and  the 

fn  and  a half  inches 

n diameter,  was  of  the  same  colour. 

Dr.  Blundell  relies  greatly  on  it.  He  states  that  there  are  three 
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vm.  i;.p,  .84.  %'SVevTeweTa"d/s;S 

each  catamenial  oei  iod  ® ‘■'■e  colour  of  the  areola  underwent  a change  at 

Edinburgh  JJed.  ‘and  Sm-g  journir^l.T.'iVss. 
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varieties  of  it,  numerically  discriminated  according  to  the 

t^r  *itfexTsTence  ^ tSon  ‘'’me!.*  th“ 

point  IS  owing  to  ,„ost  liable  to  uncer- 

co  our,  an  however,  great  importance  to  the  appearance  o 

SfaL"i“orpvegnan®op  a„/l  .hall  tberefore  .en.,oo  tbe 

cbaap  of  colour 

those  of  fair  hair,  light-coloured  hya».  J„°7f  this  iircle 

;rsTu°Zoi^:rZ::iriLT;(a„iua^^^^^^ 

r.tlight'h’:fa"  S t'lnd  lArthe  iu^uureu.  coveriu^he  part 
is  observed  to  be  softer  and  more  moist  (sometimes  so  s P 

colour  the  woman’s  inner  dress)  than  that  whic  i ^ ‘ areola, 

(he  adds)  we  believe  to  be  the  essential  o^aractem  ot  the 

the  result  of  pregnancy  ; and  that,  when  foun  poss^-^  o{”that  condition 

ive  marks,  it  ought  to  be  looked  upon  as  the 

alone,  no  other  cause  being  capable  from  the  fifth 

These  appearances,  says  our  author,  are  strik  „ f^p 

month  to  the  end  of  the  pregnancy.  J '!«  ramifying 

and  firm,  and  venous  trunks  of  considerable  .ize  ^ 

over  the  surface,  and  sending  branches  toward  the  ^ “ J ^ 

which  several  of  them  traverse.  Along  with  these  ^ 

not  unfrequently  exhibit  about  the  sixth  month  ;,e 

-number  of  shining,  whitish,  almost  silvery  ‘'^s  like  ^ 

^ r>r.rnmitible  ill  woiiicn  who,  having  had  betorc  tonccpu 
lllue  CuC  iovclopcu,c„l,  huvc  The  bccouh.  much  and  <,.ucUy 
enlarged  after  becoming  pregnant. 
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The  observer  must,  however,  understand  that  pregnancy  may  be 
present,  and  the  colour  be  wanting.  In  two  cases,  mentioned  and  seen 
by  Dr.  Montgomery,  the  areola  could  hardly  be  distinguished  in  this 
respect  from  the  surrounding  skin,  yet  all  the  other  changes  just  men- 
tioned were  well  developed.  Again,  it  must  be  recollected,  that  in 
persons  who  have  recently  miscarried,  and  in  nurses,  the  characters  of 
the  areola  are  kept  up,  and  continue  for  some  time.  It  is  also  conceded 
by  our  author,  that  in  some  cases  the  colour  remains  permanent  after 
a first  pregnancy. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Hamilton,  of  Edinburgh,  relies  greatly  on  the  per- 
ceptible change  on  the  surface  of  the  breasts  surrounding  the  nipples 
as  a sign  of  pregnancy  in  the  early  months.  In  fair  women,  when  in 
that  state,  the  areola  becomes  marked  towards  the  end  of  the  third 
month,  and  it  gradually  grows  darker,  so  that,  after  the  fifth  month,  it 
is  of  a brownish  tint.  But  in  those  of  a dark  complexion,  it  becomes, 
after  the  third  month,  so  deep  as  to  resemble  old  mahogany  ; while  in 
swarthy  females,  where  the  appearance  in  the  virgin  state  is  mahogany- 
coloured,  the  progress  of  pregnancy  gradually  converts  it  into  a black 
purple.  He  adds  that,  for  many  years,  » the  mark  on  which  he  has 
p aceci  his  principal  reliance  for  distinguishing  the  true  areola  conse- 
quent on  pregnancy,  from  the  appearance  bf  the  surface  of  the  mamm® 
peculiar  to  the  individual  in  the  unimpregnated  state,  is  a certain 
degree  of  turgescence  on  the  surface  of  the  discoloured  ring,  which 
becomes  more  and  more  distinct  towards  the  latter  end  of  pregnancy.” 
Menstruation  may  indeed  produce  a certain  degree  of  turgescenL, 
but  It  is  merely  temporary,  and  he  distinctly  denies  that  the  change  in 
question  takes  place  in  any  of  the  complaints  resembling  pregnancy, 
will  in  authorities  which  I have  given  on  this  sign, 

senc^*  considerable  importance  to  its  p?e- 

The  secrehon  of  a milky  fluid  may  occur  without  the  presence 
thirfl^-T'"^’  states  that  he  has  known  females  bi  whom 

S sals  SloT  A 

Sn  r . ? J"  ^ it  "’as  "'ished  to 

wean.  Being  disturbed  in  her  repose  by  its  cries,  she  imagined  that, 

ftIidwitrv!^\?,renV^^  and  Midwifery,  p.  loo.  Dewees’s 

bHucet,  N S.  VO  h ’u ’32^=5  Lawrence’s  Lectures,  p.  449,  Blundell’s  Lectures. 

mite..’.  T,-. 

(Letter  to  Dr.  James  J()llnson^  Tii  m -i/’  » subsequent  publication 

statements  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  ’ liis  full  concurrence  in  the 

“Tl,.  fl„.  "'t;  ' “■'>  P‘“«- 

»<-coud,  in  a discoloration,  not  ver?  Se  thl  ar ' l'*'  ® 5 t'>e 

wimie  surface  of  the  breasts  Tli/ l.i-ou  . ®‘«"la,  and  partially  affecting  the 

appearance,  of  an  irregularly’brmin  h rwitirifte^  “ 

cycnlar  in  form,  and  as  whhe  as  the  Hi  "‘'ervening  spaces,  dehned  in  extent, 
tiyaed  appearance  is  strondv  r '"’‘’y  >»«"- 

bases  in  Obstetric  Medicine  01^^  74  Facts  and 

vol.  XX.  p.  435.  ’ ‘ “ "*  '^“'C'-'ean  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

t Hebenstreit,  p.  185. 
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by  putting  it  to  her  breasts,  it  might  be  quieted.  . ^ 

had  milk  sufficient  to  supply  its  wants.*  An  accoun  of  the 

a manuscript  in  the  collection  of  Sir  Hans  than  twenty 

age  of  sixty-eight,  who  had  not  borne  a chil  " Similar  cases 
years,  nursing  her  grandchildren  one  after  ano  • instance  of 

are  mentioned  by  Fodere  ; and,  in  particular,  he  re  declared 

a female,  who,  on  the  point  of  being  conduc  ed  to 

henielf  a aurse.  Although  'v^  » ^ i„„ 

she  produced  the  requisite  proof.  The  author  . ^e^.t 

mediately  after  the  cessation  of  the  menses  milk  is  o^ten  secretey^^^^ 

3.  The  suppression  of  the  menses.— This  niay  take  p a , ^ 

stated,  from  disease,  teilhout  the  presence  of  pregnancy ; and,  agam. 

• B.lloc,  p.  70.  Dr.  Dames  witiiesaed  Its 

been  pregnant;  Baudelocque,  in  a girl  eig  i Y October  1783 Midwifery, 

who  was  presented  to  the  Royal  Academy  of  Suigeiy,  Octouer  u 

vol.  i.  p.  219.  , „ a nf  erandmotbers  suckling, 

t Smith,  p.  484.  There  are  several  cases  on  recoid  o g 

One  aged  sixty — Philosophical  '1  ransacoons,  ' P'  j jt  „ y40.  A negro 

Stack,  %ged  »ixty;eigl>t-Pl.Hosoph,cal  _ CoxVs 

grandmother,  aged  seventy,  seen  by  Dr.  F q j,,  France:  female,  aged 

Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  2&J.  A case  by  A case  by  Mr. 

sixty-five.- Cas  Raves,  in  Dict.onnaire 

Semple,  in  England.  'Ihe  grandmotlier  was  „f  England  Medical  and 

menstruate  regularly  dunng  the  ®"^,.,®kennedv,  in  England,  of  a woman 

Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  230.  A case  uy  .„'the  seventy-second  year  of 

who  gave  suck  uninterruptedly  horn  the  of  milk.- 

her  age;  and  now  in  her  e.ghty-firs  y-G  “ ,3unicated  to  Dr.  Cam^ 

S;;rh  i;- m sixty-three  suckling  a grand- 
child for  seven  months — Campbell  s J’  j to  the  late  Professor  Post, 

,h.  ceuld,  >.  .11  time.,  e..lly  f ™ of  «e?»ud  '>»• 

enjoyed  good  health;  is  now  about  ‘y-‘’7  ’ 

pregnant  a second  time,  nor  had  any  return  of  ] Tm.rnal  vol  i p-  462,  gives 

a case  where  the  milk  continued  flowing  loi  thiee  yeai  s alter  y 

mentions  a similar  instance  in  his  Lectures.  „f  Cork’s  case  in  Philoso- 

Even  men  have  suckled  children.— S ^ „.gy. 

phical  Transactions,  vol.  xli  p.  810,  -^7,  >7  " ‘^^y  H»-koldt  and 

The  bishop  examined  the  breasts,  ;7y^,|or^vas  sick,  and  the 

Bonpland  saw  a similar  case  in  bout''  Americ  . shortly 

father,  aged  thirty-two,  put  the  child  to  ns  ^ j Captain  Franklin,  in  Ins 

came.  Another  well-authenticated  case  is  mentioned  ‘j  labour. 

Journey  to  the  Polar  Sea,  of  a you.|g  Ck.ppew)^^'^  .f  ,4 

“ Our  informant,’’  says  Sir  John  Fianklm,  ^ ^ acquired  in  his 

agX  and  his  left  breast,  even  then,  retained  the  unusual  size  it  Had  acq 

occupation  of  nurse.”  two  vears  old,  witnessed  by  Dr- 

A case  in  Germany,  of  a young  man,  twenty  t Loiid.m  .Aletiical 

Schmeizer,  of  Heilbroun.  'Phe  secretion  '7,  " ^gy  tkird  edit.  vol.  ii- 

Gazette,  vol.  xx.  p.  848.  See  also  Dunglisou  s llnsiology, 

'^Bh’imenbach  gives  a very  rational 
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ti  it  is  asserted,  that  the  menses  have  continued  in  certain  cases  during 
^ pregnancy. 

1 It  is  important  to  understand  the  diversity  of  opinion  that  exists  on 

Itliis  last  point.  Dr.  Heberden  knew  a female  who  never  ceased  to 
liave  regular  returns  of  the  menses  during  four  pregnancies,  quite  to 
^ the  time  of  her  delivery.*  Deventer  mentions  of  one  who  became 
i pregnant  before  menstruating,  and  immediately  after  conception  this 
i discharge  returned  periodically  until  her  delivery ; and  this  was  the 
^ case  during  several  successive  pregnancies ; inverting,  as  it  were,  the 
i usual  order  of  nature,  f Dr.  Hosack  had  a patient,  who,  during  her 
I last  three  pregnancies,  menstruated  until  within  a few  weeks  of  her 
delivery,  and,  notwithstanding,  brought  forth  a healthy  child  at  each 
labour.^  Additional  authorities  are  given  below. 

On  the  other  hand  it  is  denied  that  this  occurs.  Dr.  Denman 
deems  suppression  to  be  a never-failing  consequence  of  conception. 
Dr.  Davis  is  of  opinion  that  genuine  menstruation  has  never  existed 
during  pregnancy.  The  orifice  of  the  uterus,  he  remarks,  is  then 
hermetically  sealed,  and  it  is  incompatible  with  the  safety  of  its  con- 
tents, as  is  seen  in  the  occurrence  of  haemorrhage  and  premature 
discharge  of  the  ovum.  He  is  willing  to  allow  (and  this  is  the  pre- 
valent doctrine  on  his  side)  that  cases  of  periodic  discharge  of  blood 
occur,  but  not  menstruous.  It  has  an  extra-uterine  origin  ; and  as  the 
parts  are  in  a state  of  plethora,  the  vaginal  branches  of  the  uterine 
arteries  may  furnish  it.§ 


• Commentaries. 

t Foder6,  vol.  i p.  437-  Similar  cases  are  mentioned  by  Baudelocqne,  &c. 

i^rverS  P-  142).  Of  authors  and  oh- 

the  wh2  “ P«'-'‘°4ical  discl.arge,  during  a part  or 

i eS  Sllocnr""/’  Baudelocqne,  vol.  L p.  230;  Capuron, 

Hcan’ivfed  c«}  s Women,  p.  203;  Professor  Cams,  Ame- 
Dr  Power  ItTpdicn'rr*’  To  P;  421 ; Dr.  Dewees;  Dr.  Blundell,  Lectures; 
Sdifof  PraJtW  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  413;  Dr.  Montgomery,  Cyclo. 

r^se  from  aS  ^^^9nancy  ; Dr.  Kennedy,  p,  12  (who  alVo  qiLtes 

I^Tdon  Xd^cal  Middlesex  Hospital), 

Dereiuer  are  P‘  Instances  similar  to  those  of 

American  Medical  Review^  v,d‘ i.^?7lT.’ 

Female  inTtit\?r!ofs^''‘’’‘",’j  practice  at  the  AVellesley 

ivliich  the  woman  coulTnm  P''®g"'‘"«y-  I'>  o«e,  a discharge  of  Wood, 

twenty-eiaht  davs  ” KdinJ  ^ menses,  took  place  regularly  every 

Dr!  SnbelWMTjiu  ^ 7 ^1-  P-  301. 

during  six  months  after  conJe’ption.  menstruation  was  regular 

womVn‘'£\?’dS|.::t«,;^^  P-  1-4  n«der  his  care  a 

lochia.”—  Quarterly  Journal  of  P Tr never  had  either  catamenia  or 

ih.  f,.,m  of  manifa,  l,«mo, , I,,,..!! iS  o',,?  “"P" 

r i “•'“"•p  '>  ■’“■"'y  «*»'»>• 

’'fttion,  although  ihf  dischaive^^ar/"  seveial  cases  that  came  under  his  own  ohser- 

'“t'V” 

however,  niention8*'iu  iMtiuer tliaT  ^ similar  opinion.  The  latter, 

, that  he  has  a patient  who  always  menstruates 
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of  tt^henmSna  of  PJ'S"“»y-  ae'reSkIt 

be  in  extreme  doubt.  - „ , •, .gtjflgj  jn  asserting 

Menstrual  blood  does  not  coagulate.  J |gg  Mansfield, 

this  on  the  authority  of  Burns,  ^^an,  am  llm-  that  it  i^ 

Clarke,  Dewees,  and  a host  f course,  be  paid 

tot:  drcumsTnce  Vtlbe  recollected  that  it  was  noticed  in  the 

case  of  Mary  Ashford.  ,i,at  the  menstrual  secretion 

differed  prtcfpaTly  from 

is  evident,  however,  on  two  discharge, 

:to'bTended  toitorsome  of  the  smaller  vessels  giving  way  at  the 
very  time  that  the  secretion  nurpo'^e  of  citing  a case 

fron!  tdor.hatt:gYtS^^^^^^  tnt? 

Itw  tht  Inths  adv'ancety  Dr. 

the  They  exhibited  the  characteristic 

linen,  by  exam.nmg  he  ateote'  ' ^ the  fact.  She  was 

appearance  so  perfectly,  that  ne  cna  g 

so  completely  taken  by  surprise  as  chould  attach  great  im- 

Notwithstanding  the  exceptions  a*a‘ad.  ™ '>““  and 

portance  to  the  absence  of  the  menses,  as  indicating  p g y 

...ce  ,f..r  ,..vi„g  conceived,  .hongh  very  speringly.-bondou  Med, cel  G.ee.ui, 

'"“'‘plofeLor  Hamilton,  throughout  iu 

rxahly  attends  pregnancy  during  ^ ^ ^ tl,ere  are  irre^u/ar  bha^y 

progress.  He  admits,  practitioner,  he  adds,  may  distinguish 

discharges  during  the  u'  ttlidm  to  three  circumstances  :-the  peri^ 

tliese  last  from  tlie  meestrual  fluid,  by  atteno  g discharge Hamilton’s  Practical 

of  recurrence,  the  duration,  and  the  A"*;  .Tohnson.  . 

Observations  on  Midwifery,  P-  , ..  ggiw  there  is  an  interesting  wse 

1„  the  Boston  Medical  i P-J,7  „ explaining  tiiis  mucli  d.s- 

given  liy  Dr.  Fisher,  which  I apprehend  ‘ 

Lssed  discharge.  The  female,  ten  ma>  ,i,ne  l.efore  l.er 

at  tliree  weeks,  and  again  at  .r  .^e  above  period ; and  although 

death,  they  were  frequent.  She  died  at  'one  of  tubular  preg- 

no  impregnation  was  suspected,  yet  t i.„pn  the  cause  of  death. 

Alld"™’.  Jouniid,  vol.  i.  p.  0,4.  So.  »1>.  Modioo.Chinirgiwil  Rcv.«, 

’ uK  ":'o5.  “ II  r.m  »l«"  S'"  >«■  1"'"'“ 

tlido  .t  Ko  ...  cd|.».«b  P«*. “•  P- 

§ Cyclopedia  of  Practical  iMedicine,  vol.  in.  p.  472. 
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If  tlie  remarks  of  Belloc,  on  this  point,  are  deserving  of  great  attention  : — 
. “ When  a female  experiences  the  suppression,  along  with  other  syrap- 
« toms  of  pregnancy,  we  may  consider  her  situation  as  yet  uncertain, 
9 because  these  signs  are  common  to  amenorrhoea  and  pregnancy;  but 
if  towards  the  third  month,  while  the  suppression  continues,  she  reco- 
vers lier  health,  and  if  her  appetite  and  colour  return,  we  need  no 
better  proof  of  pregnancy.  Under  other  circumstances,  her  health 
would  remain  impaired,  and  even  become  worse.”* 

4.  I merely  notice  loss  of  appetite,  nausea,  vomiting,  &c.  &c.  to 
state  that  they  are  equivocal.  They  accompany  many  diseases ; are 
wanting  in  many  pregnancies  ; and,  even  if  present,  occur  in  the  early 
stages,  the  time  precisely  when  no  certain  judgment  can  be  formed. 
There  are,  however,  some  points  worthy  of  observation.  If  the  sick- 
ness and  vomiting  occur  only  in  the  morning,  and  the  patient  is  well 
during  the  rest  of  the  day,  it  is  suspicious.  So  also  with  anasarcous 
fellings  of  the  extremities.  If  this  comes  on  suddenly,  and  the  patient 
is  otherwise  in  good  health,  it  is  a sign  of  some  importance,  according 
to  Dr.  Blundell. 

Dr.  Denman  was  disposed  to  place  much  reliance  on  protrusion  of 
the  ^ navel,  in  doubtful  cases.  It  emerges,  he  observes,  in  pregnancy, 
until  it  comes  to  an  even  surface  with  the  integuments  of  the  abdomen. 
Mahon,  Gooch,  and  Dewees,  however,  deny  its  infallibility.  It  occurs 
from  dropsy,  or  any  chronic  enlargement.  The  reverse,  however,  may 
assist  in  some  cases.  If  the  umbilicus  is  depressed,  and  the  abdomen 
soft  and  yielding,  the  existence  of  pregnancy  is  doubtful.  It  should 
be  remembered  that  the  protrusion  seldom  occurs  before  the  sixth 

month  ; and  the  further  the  pregnancy  is  advanced,  the  more  distinct 
It  wdl  be. 


5.  Another  sign  that  has  been  depended  on,  is  the  motion  of  the 
tcetus  m the  womb  of  the  mother.  It  is  wanting  in  the  early  months  of 
pregnancy,  but  during  the  latter  ones  may  generally  be  ascertained, 
this  sensation,  however,  which  in  real  pregnancy  the  female  always 
mentions  at  an  early  period,  is  of  course  not  spoken  of  in  concealed 
^es,  and  it  remains  with  the  examiner  to  discover  it  by  other  means. 
10  this  end,  he  dips  his  hand  in  cold  water,  and  applies  it  suddenly 
over  the  region  of  the  uterus.  If  the  foetus  is  alive,  its  motion  will 
e telt,  evidently  depending  on  muscular  power;  except,  according  to 
authors  where  it  is  very  feeble,  or  where  the  woman  is  dropsical. 
«ut  unfortunately,  this  sign  is  not  infallible ; the  foetus  may  be  dead, 
or  there  may  be  twins,  in  which  case  the  motion  is  sometimes  not  felt 

• Belloc,  p.  60.  Smith,  p.  485. 

whid'of  air  Pointed  out  an  occasional  variety  of  suppression 

n.aSed  case  of 

three  m'S  k.Td  ,1.^  T menses  for  two  or 

period,  ordinary  mensti  nni ^n  aige , and  yet,  at  the  end  of  this  or  a longer 
hlood  and  the  eS  of  fl  » g"*'*  sanguineous 

dysmenorrheea  terminate^he^!!  ’"®"''"-anes,  resembling  that  discharged  in 

eccording  to  our  author  that  i *^*^'^*  symptoms.  It  is  higlily  probable, 

occurred  ; hut  the  ovum  nerishii.r  c<">ception  has 

of  Pregnancy  p 44  P ®"'"^’ ”o  cv»lence  is  furnished  of  its  existence.  — Signs 
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until  a late  period.  On  the  other  hand,  flatus  in  the  bowels,  nenous 
irritation,*  or  a mole  in  the  uterus,  has  been  mistaken  for  it.  A case, 
shewing  the  uncertainty  of  its  occurrence,  is  related  by  Capuron.  A 
female,  with  a very  large  abdomen,  was  received  into  one  of  the 
hospitals  of  Paris.  She  was  visited  by  many  distinguished  accoucheurs, 
surgeons,  and  physicians.  Some  declared  that  she  laboured  under 
ascites;  others,  that  a schirrous  and  dropsical  ovarium  w^  present 
An  abdominal  pregnancy  was  also  suspected,  but  no  one  believed  it  to 
be  real  pregnancy,  since  no  motion  of  the  foetus  could  be  felt  The 
woman  was  kept  on  light  food,  and  innocent  remedies  were  admi- 
nistered: The  volume  of  the  abdomen  enlarged,  and,  at  last  , alter 

three  weeks  of  examinations  and  consultations,  a strong  and  healthy 

‘'^''^It'may  also\e  simulated.  Dr.  Blundell  relates  of  a case,  in  his 
lectures,  which  was  examined  by  Lowder  Mackenzie,  and  other  cele- 
brated accoucheurs  of  their  day,  and  where  the  female  had  attained 
such  skill  in  counterfeiting,  that  they  declared  they  would  have  been 
deceived,  if  they  had  not  by  personal  examination  found  the  uterus 

The°  motion  of  the  foetus,  when  felt  by  the  mother,  is  called 
QUICKENING.  It  is  important  to  understand  the  sense  attached  to  this 
word  formerly,  and  at  the  present  day.  The  ancient  opinion,  and  on 
which  indeed  the  laws  of  some  countries  have  been  founded,  was,  that 
the  foetus  became  animated  at  this  period;  that  it  acquired  a new 
mode  of  existence.  This  is  altogether  abandoned.  The  fetus  is  cer- 
tainly, if  we  speak  physiologically,  as  much  a living  being 
after  conception,  as  at  any  other  time  before  delivery ; and  its  fut 

• Alany  of  the  French  writers  on  midwifery  speak  of  a “/««««  grossesse  ner- 


veuse. 


‘ "The  name  of  simulated  pregnancy  has  been  given  to  some  cas«  of  hysterics  in 
which  the  abdomen  enlarges  gradually,  sickness  occurs  and  o 
i.ni.rP«Tiiatpd  uterus  are  present,  that  time  can  alone  solve  the  doubts  tiiey  ra  ^ 
The  cLamenia  are  suppressed,  the  breasts  are  tumid,  and 
Mr.  Tate  says  of  these" cases  : In  'vh«t  this  enlargement  c« 

ignorant;  t\L  it  is  not  merely  a mere  accumulation  in 
t substantial  I arn  equally  sure."  It  is,  we 

fulness  and  tympanitic  distention.  — f yclopediaof  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Uy  <h 

+'  rSmo.r  no  74  There  are  cases,  “ though  rare,  where  it  does  not  occur 
durhig  the  whole  of  pregnancy,  although  the  child 

Of  this  1 have  known  one  instance,  and  read  of  other  . j’AVvr  is  related 

Women,  p.  203.  A case  that  occurred  to  Baudelocque  ^rro. 

in  Diet,  des  Sciences  IMfid.  vol.  xix.  by  Murat,  art.  Grossesse.  |f_ 

borates  tliis  by  his  own  experience,  and  also  gives  some  striking  ins 

Dr.  hbnftgomery  says  that  two  instances  have  come  under  his  own 
of  its  total  absence  during  the  whole  period  of  gestation,  notwithstan  'nR  “ 

qiieiit  birth  of  living  and  liealtliy  children,  and  he  quotes  parallel  cases  fro  ' 
Gardien,  Dewees,  and  Campbell.—Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  «8. 

Professor  Hamilton,  however,  questions  the  statemwt  of  Dr. 
pmnhatiLllv.  “ It  is  to  l.e  remarked,”  he  says,  » that  Dr.  Gooch  does  not  say 
tliat  in  tbaUnstance  he  made  any  attempts  to  excite  the  movements  of 
The  author  holds  all  those  alleged  cases  to  be  the  offspring  of  prejudice  an 
lity  ’’—Hamilton’s  Practical  Observations  on  Midwifery,  p.  48. 
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• progress  is  but  the  developement  and  increase  of  those  constituent 
i principles  which  it  tlien  received.  The  next  theory  attached  to  the 
^ term,  and  wliich  is  yet  to  be  found  in  many  of  our  standard  works,  is, 
I that  from  the  increase  of  the  foetus,  its  motions,  which  hitherto  had 
i been  feeble  and  imperfect,  now  are  of  sufficient  strength  to  com- 
r uiunicate  a sensible  impulse  to  the  adjacent  parts  of  the  mother.  In 
li  this  sense,  then,  quickening  implies  the  first  sensation  which  the  mother 
It  has  of  the  motion  of  the  child  which  she  had  conceived.* 

I A far  more  rational,  and  undoubtedly  more  correct  opinion,  is  that 

V which  considers  quickening  to  be  produced  by  the  impregnated  uterus, 
starting  suddenly  out  of  the  pelvis  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  This 
explains  several  peculiarities  attendant  on  the  phenomenon  in  ques- 
tion ; the  variety  in  the  period  of  its  occurrence — the  faintness  which 
usually  accompanies  it,  owing  to  the  pressure  being  removed  from  the 
iliac  vessels,  and  the  blood  suddenly  rushing  to  them ; and  the  dis- 

li  tinctness  of  its  character,  differing,  as  all  mothers  assert,  from  any 
j subsequent  motions  of  the  foetus.  Its  occasional  absence  in  some 
i females  is  also  readily  accounted  for,  from  the  ascent  being  gradual 
D and  unobserved. f 

This  subject  will  again  be  noticed  in  the  chapter  on  Abortion.  At 
6 present  it  will  be  sufficient  to  remark,  that  considerable  variety  occurs 
I as  to  the  time  of  quickening. 

J The  extremes  are  probably  from  the  tenth  to  the  twenty-fifth 
it  week.  Dr.  Denman  observes  that  it  happens  from  the  tenth  to  the 

V twelfth  week,  but  most  eommonly  about  the  sixteenth,  after  concep- 
1 tion.  Drs.  Dewees  and  Blundell  agree  that  it  most  generally  occurs 
ft  nearer  the  fourth  than  the  third  month.  Roederer  kept  a register  of 
p one  hundred  women,  as  to  the  period  of  probable  impregnation,  quick- 
f ening,  and  delivery.  Of  these,  eighty  quickened  at  the  fourth  month, 
j.  a part  of  the  rest  at  the  third,  and  the  remainder  went  to  the  fifth.J 
E Dr.  Montgomery  found  the  greatest  number  of  instances  to  occur 
ft  between  the  end  of  the  twelfth  and  sixteenth  weeks,  or,  adopting  another 
^ nrode  of  calculating,  between  the  fourteenth  and  eighteenth  weeks 
I after  the  last  menstruation.  The  earliest  cases  that  he  has  met  with 
J were  one  of  eleven  weeks  and  two  days  after  conception,  and  201 
J before  delivery  ; and  another,  of  198  days  before  delivery  ; while,  on 
n the  other  hand,  he  has  attended  cases  where  the  quickening  did  not 
>j  occur  until  the  sixth  and  seventh  months.  In  one  instance,  a lady,  in 


• See  Denman,  &c. 

oi.intmw'A  n-  been  the  first  that  satisfactorily  developed  this 

XanL  ,r  g'^^es  the  credit  to  Dr.  H.  S.  Jackson  of  originally 

Join  ^ I f i f”'  “P’®'*  I'®"**""  ^I«dical  and  Physical 

•'onrnal,  m Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  p.  25.  ^ 

‘bis  opinion._See  Conquest,  p.  38;  Hog- 
N S vohn  n m/  n ?®P<’«'‘?*'y’ i-  P-  146;  Blundell  and  Buims;  Eancet, 
P.'206  f ^''i'lwifery,  1023,  vol.  i.  p.  208  ; Morley, 

as  is  also  Dr  ^ewees,  however,  is  opposed  to  it, 

while  the  1 g***^eiy*  The  last  distinctly  felt  the  motions  of  a child  m utero^ 

felt  in  the  aliHn  cf  them.  Here  the  uterus  could  he  distinctly 

after  T)r  Ko  "'®!'’  ‘be  mother  did  not  quicken  for  nearly  three  weeks 

t Jam;,  n ^ horn  either  cause.-  P.  23. 

; James  liurns,  vol.  i.  p,  208. 
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seven  successive  pregnancies,  felt  the  child  for  the  first  time  in  the 
sixth  month  and  once  in  the  seventh.  Dr.  Ramsbotliam  observes, 
that  “ if  the  woman  has  quickened,  she  has  passed  sixteen  weeks  at 
least,  and  is  probably  near  eighteen.*  Again,  Puzos,  a celebrated 
continental  accoucheur,  says  that  it  takes  place  at  the  end  ot  two 
months,  but  most  commonly  at  the  expiration  «f  eighteen  wee  s. 
Hydropic  women,  he  adds,  do  not  observe  it  until  the  sixth  or  seventh 
month.!  And  in  a late  trial  for  abortion  in  England,  the  medical 
witness  deposed  that  it  took  place  at  eighteen  weeks,  sometimes  in 
fourteen,  and  sometimes  not  till  twenty  weeks,  but  mostly  at  eighteen  ; 
that  he  never  knew  it  so  late  as  twenty-five,  though  it  might  happen 

in  some  cases  at  twenty-one  or  two.  X ^ e 

The  only  writer  who,  according  to  my  knowledge,  speaks  ot  any 
thing  like  a positive  period  is  Dr.  Hamilton.  “ More  than  forty  years 
fsavs  he)  have  elapsed  since  I ascertained  that,  in  general,  quickening 
takes  place  at  the  completion  of  four  calendar  months  after  con- 

^ The  discordance  in  the  observations  of  physicians  is  readily  ex- 
plained, by  recurring  to  the  cause  just  now  assigned.  And  we  majsr 
reasonably  suppose  that  the  motion  in  question  will  be  soonest  felt 
when  the  developement  has  been  most  rapid.  The  practical  deduction 
respecting  it,  in  a case  of  supposed  pregnancy,  is  not  to  pronounce 
a female  unimpregnated  because  it  cannot  at  once  be  lelt.  iiie 
examination  should  be  frequently  repeated,  before  a decisive  opinion 

^6.  Connected  with  the  previous  sign  is  nn  aheration  i7i  tne  state 
of  the  uterus  ; and  this  is  ascertained  by  what  is  called  the  touch.  It 
is  founded  on  the  following  physiological  facts.  After  conception  the 
fundus  and  body  of  the  uterus  both  increase,  and  thus,  trom  its 
becoming  heavier,  it  will  naturally  descend  lower  down  in  the  pelvi^ 
and  project  farther  into  the  vagina.  H The  uterus  remains  in  this 
situation  until  it  becomes  so  large  as  to  rise  out  of  the  pelvis ; and  ac- 
cordingly this  temporary  abbreviation  of  the  vagina  is  a sip  ot  peg- 
nancy,  though,  of  course,  an  equivocal  one.  Ihe  bo  yo  t ieuerus 
enlarges.  The  changes  in  the  neck  are  also  striking.  In  the  unim- 
pregnated  state  it  projects  into  the  vagina  about  two- thirds  of  an  inch 
(from  a quarter  to  half  an  inch,  Montgomery),  like  a thick,  firm  a 
fleshy  nipple,  having  at  its  termination  a transverse  opening,  inuring 
pregnancy  it  is  felt  fuller,  rounder,  and  softer;  the  margins  o i 
orifice  acquire  a peculiar  lubricity  in  consequence  of  the 
secretion  from  the  muciparous  glands  in  that  situation,  and  the  on 


♦ Ixmdou  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  551.  f Foderd,  vol.  i.  p.  446. 

+ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  24a. 

Practical  Observations  on  Midwifery,  p.  43.  the 

H This  is  the  common  explanation,  hut  the  reviewer  of  Dr. 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  454,  denie.s  that  the  ® ^ 

ds Twer  info  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  The  os  uteri  being  low  in  tlie  plvi», 
<l(.ps  not  however,  arise  from  the  descent  of  the  uterus  itself,  but  .**""1’ • ,*  . 
Madame’ La  Chapelle  has  correctly  shewn,  from  its  having  increased  m size,  an 
fundus  not  yet  having  ascended  out  of  the  pelvis. 
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itself feels  as  if  it  were  circular,  because  it  has  become  more  yielding.* 
At  the  termination  of  pregnancy,  the  neck  is  completely  obliterated  ; 
the  portion  of  uterus  which  lies  over  the  top  of  the  vagina  no  longer 
projecting  into  its  cavity,  but  forming  a flat  roof. 

This  obliteration  generally  commences  in  a first  pregnancy,  about 
the  fifth  month,  but  in  females  who  have  had  several  children,  the  neck 
yields  more  readily ; and,  accordingly,  with  some  it  is  as  much  altered 
at  the  fourth  as  it  is  in  the  previous  case  at  the  sixth  month,  f The 
progressive  changes  will  be  best  shewn  by  copying  the  accompanying 
sketches  from  Dr.  Gooch’s  work  On  the  Diseases  of  Women. 


a.  The  neck  of  the  uterus  before  the  fifth  month,  when  it  has  undergone  no 

change  in  its  length. 

b.  The  neck  at  the  sixth  or  seventh  montli,  when  it  has  begun  to  shorten. 


c.  The  neck  at  the  eighth  month,  when  it  is  nearly  obliterated. 

d.  The  neck  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  when  it  is  quite  obliterated. 

During  the  period  of  these  alterations,  the  vagina  is  more  elongated, 
since  the  uterus  rises  farther  up.  But  towards  delivery,  this  viscus 
gradually  re-descends.  The  os  uteri  also  varies  with  the  changes  in 
the  cervix.  The  lips  gradually  flatten  and  disappear,  and  towards 
delivery  a small  rugous  hole  only  is  discoverable.  I 

* Montgomery,  SigJis  of  Pregnancy,  p.  100. 

t Gooch,  p.  213.  Velpeau  corroborates  this,  and  states  expressly  that  repeated 
Dservations  and  the  most  carefully  conducted  experiments  have  shewn  him  that  tlie 
cnanges  which  the  cervix  uteri  undergoes  during  pregnancy,  vary  almost  ns  much 

fLi  o . characters  in  unimpregnated  females — I/ondon  Medical  Quar- 

terly Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  92. 

t Denman,  W.  Hunter,  Burns.  The  os  uteri  is  also  found  closed  with  a gela- 
vinous  matter.  ° 
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Now,  with  a knowledge  of  these  facts,  we  may  proceed  to  an 
examination  to  ascertain  their  presence.  Having  evacuated  the  bladder 
and  intestines,  the  female  is  laid  in  such  a position  that  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen  may  be  in  a state  of  relaxation.  The  fore  and  middle 
fingers  of  the  right  hand  are  then  introduced  into  the  vagina,  whilst 
the  abdomen  is  to  be  felt  with  the  left.  The  patient  should  then  be 
required  to  breathe  deeply,  and  the  examiner  should  press  gently  with 
his  hand  during  expiration.  If  the  uterus  be  enlarged,  he  will  fee  a 
hard,  globular,  resisting  mass  above  the  pubes.  The  orifice  and  neck 
should  also  be  examined,  and  having  hold  of  the  uterus  it  may  be 
gentlv  moved,  until  motion  is  perceived.*  , .r 

This  investigation,  it  will  be  perceived,  elucidates  the  state  both 
of  the  womb  and  the  foetus.  It  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  unequi- 
vocal modes  of  ascertaining  pregnancy.  But  it  requires  long  habit  to 
become  expert  at  it,  and  this  few  practitioners  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity of  obtaining.  The  most  distinguished  accoucheurs  have  been, 
and  probably  will  continue  to  be,  deceived  with  it.  Of  this  the  works 
of  Mauriceau  and  Baudelocque  bear  testimony,  and  Fodere  relates  a 
case  which  should  make  every  physician  distrust  his  skill.  In  a 
hospital,  where  he  attended,  a female  was  detained  on  suspicion  of 
being  pregnant.  Several  medical  persons  visited  and  examined  her. 
Some  declared  that  she  was  in  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy,  whilst 
others  denied  that  she  had  ever  conceived.  She  was  kept  in  the 
hospital  during  a whole  year,  and  was  then  dismissed  as  large  as 

6V6r«i’ 

It  has,  however,  been  asserted,  since  the  employment  of  the  spe- 
culum, that  the  occurrence  of  previous  or  present  pregnancy,  or  the 
contrary,  may  be  detected  through  its  means  by  an  examination  ot  the 
neck  of  the  uterus.  Dr.  Marc  d’Espine,  of  Geneva,  has  publi^shed  his 
Investigations  on  this  subject,  of  which  the  following  is  a brief  outline. 

The  neck  of  the  uterus  in  a healthy  female,  who  has  never  been 
pregnant,  has  the  form  of  a small  nipple,  projecting  more  than  it  is 
broad  at  the  base ; its  colour  is  usually  that  of  the  vagina,  and  varies 
between  the  pale  rose,  the  rose,  or  the  violet  rose  shade.  It  is  never 
vivid  in  a state  of  health.  The  orifice  always  has  the  form  either  of  a 
triangular  or  round  aperture,  and  is  constantly  of  very  small  diameter, 

not  more  than  one  or  two  lines.  . . 

There  were  some  exceptions  to  this  general  result,  since  in  a e\ 
the  neck  was  but  little  prominent  or  entirely  flat.  . » , • j 

If  one  or  two  children  have  been  born  the  neck  is  found  increase 
in  size,  and  more  or  less  flattened.  The  orifice  is  almost  linea.r,  an 
not  round,  and  it  is  dilatable.  The  length  of  the  orifice  is  always  iree 
lines,  and  frequently  six  or  eight. 


• Foder4,  vol.  i.  p.  450  ; Smith,  p.  485  ; Hohl,  in  British  and  Foreign  M^icJ 
Review,  voi.  i.  p-  108.  Tlie  examination  may  also  be  made  in  the  standing  / 

+ Foder6,  vol.  i.  p.  451.  Capuron  pientions  another  case  in  which  boin  v/O 
sart  and  Baudelocque  were  mistaken.  One  said  it  was  encysted  dropsy  with  ex  r - 
uterine  pregnancy,  ami  the  other,  that  it  was  an  enormous  schirriis  ot  tlie  iite  , 
and  yet,  in  three  weeks,  a large  and  healthy  child  was  born — London  Me 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  274. 
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In  those  who  have  miscarried,  an  approach  to  the  nulliparous  has 
M been  observed,  particularly  as  to  the  shape  of  the  neck.  The  orifice 
j would  seem  to  become  sinuous  or  jagged,  in  proportion  to  the  number 
I of  previous  labours.*  How  far  this  mode  of  examination  wilt  be  found 
I generally  applicable  or  correct,  remains  yet  to  be  determined. 

I As  to  the  investigation  already  described  by  means  of  the  touch,  I 
R will  only  add  that  there  are  some  varieties  in  the  conformation  of 
j-  parts  that  render  this  sign  useless  or  unavailable.  The  neck  of  the 
|i  uterus  is  oftentimes  seated  very  low,  both  in  married  and  unmarried 
^ females,  while  in  others  it  is  almost  out  of  reach.  The  near  approach 

I of  menstruation,  and  the  accompanying  irritation  of  the  uterus,  may 
also,  according  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  effect  a change  in  the  form  and 
texture  of  the  os  uteri,  similar  to  that  occurring  in  pregnancy ; this, 
I hpwever,  is  transitory.  Moles  and  hydatids,  with  several  other  affec- 
|i  tions,  produce  an  increase  in  the  volume  of  the  uterus,  and  an  exami- 
1 nation  by  the  touch  may  give  an  impression  very  similar  to  that  of  a 
I child  contained  in  it.  But,  above  all,  the  value  of  it  is  diminished, 

Jr  from  the  fact,  that  it  can  be  made  with  most  readiness  at  the  early 

I stages  of  pregnancy,  when  the  uterus  is  low  down  ; while  at  the  seventh 
R month  the  uterus  has  risen  high  up,  and  can  be  examined  with  much 

i greater  difficulty.  It  can  thus  be  applied  with  greater  certainty  of 

success  only  at  periods  when  our  opinions  at  the  best  must  be 
doubtful. 

7.  Several  recent  announcements  would  seem  to  shew  that  we  can 
I derive  satisfactory  information  on  this  subject,  by  an  examination  of 
\ the  vagina.  I shall  notice  them  in  the  order  in  which  they  have  pre- 
: seated  themselves  to  my  notice. 

Dr.  Kluge,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  Berlin,  considers  a bluish 
tint  of  the  vagina,  extending  from  the  os  externum  to  the  os  uteri,  as  a 
sure  test  of  pregnancy.  According  to  him  this  discoloration  com- 
mences with  the  fourth  week  of  pregnancy,  continues  to  increase  to  the 
I period  of  delivery,  and  ceases  with  the  lochia.  The  only  condition 
I considered  as  likely  to  vitiate  this  test  is  the  existence  of  haemorrhoids 
S in  a very  marked  degree.  Dr.  Sommer,  of  Copenhagen,  convinced 
I himself  of  the  presence  of  this  particular  colour  in  pregnant  women, 

I under  the  direction  of  Professor  Kluge.t 

Parent-Duchatelet,  in  his  remarkable  work  on  Prostitution  in  the 
I city  of  Paris,  mentions  that  M.  Jacquemin  had,  in  examining  the 
public  women  at  the  dispensary,  discovered  a peculiarity  belonging  to 
t e pregnant  state,  viz.  a change  of  colour  in  the  lining  membrane  of 
the  vagina.  It  becomes  of  a violet  hue,  and  sometimes  purplish,  like 
! uu  of  wine.  M.  Jacquemin  has  never  been  deceived  in  this, 
a ^g‘>  he  has  had  4500  cases  passing  through  his  hands.  I 
4 fi  1 ™°”fgomery,  howeVer,  in  the  cases  examined  by  him,  did  not 
nna  this  peculiar  appearance  always  present.  In  some  it  was  so  slight 


t Hntish  and  Foreign  IMedical  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  275. 

te.  "undLlhe'iSrof 7l; 
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as  to  be  scarcely  if  at  all  perceptible.  He  also  suggests,  that  as  it  is 
evidently  produced  by  increased  vascular  determination,  other  affec- 
tions  of  the  parts,  as  menstruation  for  example,  may  induce  it.  Ihis 

he  actually  witnessed  in  one  case. 

Further  inquiries  are  hence  evidently  necessary  to  ascertain  the 

proper  value  of  this  test.  . i.-  u i,„ 

^ Lastly,  Professor  Osiander  has  announced  a sign,  to  which  he  is 

inclined  to  attach  great  importance,  and  which  he  calls  the 
vulse.  “ In  pregnaLy,”  he  says,  “ the  arteria  uterina  and  its  branch, 
“the  arteria  vaginalis,  must  be  necessarily  increased  in  size,  and  their 
systole  and  diastole,  in  some  degree,  affected  by  the  process  goii^  on 
in  the  parts  which  they  supply.  At  that  time  he  has  felt  the  arteria 
vaginalis  at  the  posterior  border  of  the  columna  rugarum  anterior,  and 
haf  found  its  pulsation  to  be  stronger  and  harder,  and  its  caliber 
greater  than  usual.  During  imminent  abortion  and  other  moi bid 
Lnditions,  he  has  observed  the  vaginal  pulse  to  be  quicker  than  the 

8 ' I may  add  in  this  place  a brief  notice  of  some  equivocal  signs, 
but  which  should  not  be  overlooked  in  a medico-legal  investigation. 
If  present,  they  assist  in  completing  the  mass  of  evidence. 

^One  is  drawn  from  the  appearance  of  the  blood.  Accordmg 
Dr.  Blundell  it  is  generally  sizy  during  pregnancy.  Dr.  Mon  - 
gomery,  however,  denies  this,  and  it  probably  is  tar  from  being  a con- 
The secretion  from  the  salivary  glands  is  often  viscid,  of  a m hite 
and  frothy  appearance,  and  sometimes  so  much  increased  in  quantity 
as  to  constitute  salivation.  Dr.  Montgomery,  besides  his  own  case^ 
quotes  Hippocrates,  Gardien,  Burns,  and  Dewees,  in  confirmation 

A^chimicaf\Tsf  has  lately  been  announced  by  M.  ^ 

Paris,  although  it  is  not  altogether  original  with  him.  He  ^er^ 
that  by  allowing  the  urine  of  pregnant  women  to  stand  for  some  tu  , 
there  will  form  a white,  flaky,  pulverulent  matter,  being  the  caseum  or 
peculiar  principle  of  milk  formed  in  the  breasts  during 
a case  where  the  stethoscope  and  an  examination  per  ’ 

he  was  enabled  by  it,  it  is  said,  to  predict  the  presence  of 
Dr.  Montgomery  repeated  the  experiment  with  succe^  in 
cases ; the  peculiar  deposit  appearing  as  if  a little  mi 
thrown  into  the  urine,  and  which  was  partly  deposited  an  p 
ing.  Mr.  Kane,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Kennedy,  made  a similar 
amination,  and  found  the  white  flocculent  precipitate  no  on  y , ^ 
urine  of  pregnant  women,  but  also  in  equal  quantity  from  la 
female  of  fourteen,  and  a woman  nursing  for  two  months.  „ far 

Mr.  Pereira  of  London  found  caseum  fti  the  urine  of  Monic 


* British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  247-  _ iif«ai«l 

+ A remarkable  instance  is  related  by  Mr.  Gorham,  in  I,ondon  • 
Gazette,  vol.  xxii.  p.  67«.  Tliat  it  also  frequently  occuni  in  hysteria  is 
by  the  references  of  Mr.  Laycock,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  burgical  J 
vol.  1.  p.  45. 
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advanced  in  pregnancy,  but  not  invariably  in  that  voided  during  the 
early  months.* 

9.  I have  until  now  omitted  all  mention  of  another  proof  of  preg- 
nancy, which  I am  inclined  to  believe  will  before  long  be  deemed  the 
most  infallible  one.  I allude  to  the  results  attained  from  the  applica- 
tion of  Ausculation  to  the  impregnated  uterus. 

Dr.  Kergaradec  of  Paris,  directed  by  the  brilliant  discoveries  of 
Laennec,  was  the  first  who  fully  noticed  this  subject.f  In  a Memoir 
read  before  the  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine,  in  1821,  and  published 
in  1822,  he  developed  the  leading  facts,  and  has  left  scarcely  any- 
thing to  future  observers  than  to  verify  and  strengthen  his  re- 
ferences. 


The  indications  of  the  presence  of  a living  foetus  in  the  womb,  as 
derived  from  auscultation,  are  two  : — 1 . The  action  of  the  foetal  heart. 
This  is  marked  by  double  pulsations,  and  it  greatly  exceeds  in  fre- 
quency the  maternal  pulse.  In  the  first  case  noticed  by  Kergaradec, 
it  varied  from  143  to  148  in  a minute,  while  the  pulse  of  the 
mother  was  not  more  than  seventy.  The  pulsations  may  be  perceived 
as  early  as  the  fifth,  or  between  that  and  the  sixth  month.  Their 
situation  varies  loith  the  position  of  the  child,  and  accordingly  they  are 
more  distinct  at  one  time  than  another,  in  the  same  place,  and  in  diffe- 
lent  places  at  different  times.  Their  most  general  situation,  however, 
is  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  The  space  over  which  they  are 
perceptible  at  the  latter  period  of  pregnancy  is  about  a foot  long,  and 
three  or  four  inches  broad,  and  their  intensity,  of  course,  corresponds 
with  the  nearness  of  the  observer  to  the  source  of  the  sounds.  In  the 
early  nionths  they  are  necessarily  less  manifest  in  each  respect.  The 
foetal  circulation  does  not  appear  to  be  affected,  in  health,  by  agitation 
in  the  maternal.  It  varies  from  120  to  160  in  a minute,  always  far 
exceeding,  as  already  stated,  that  of  the  mother.  The  only  opposite 
case  ever  noticed  was  that  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  in  which  the  foetal  heart 
was  distinctly  heard  to  beat  only  28,;!;  and  the  mother’s  100.  From 
Its  rareness  it  is  possible  that  some  peculiarity  in  structure  may  have 
been  the  cause.  Dr.  Kennedy,  however,  relates  instances  in  which 
tne  mothers  were  labouring  under  disease ; and  the  loss  of  blood,  either 

y hemorrhage  or  veneseetion,  produced  striking  changes  in  the  foetal 
circulation. 

2.  The  second  auscultatory  sign  of  the  presence  of  the  foetus  has 
^ termed  the  placental  sound,  the  placental  hellows- 
, u ero-placental  soiifflet,  and  the  uterine  murmur.  Considerable 


LoMdon^MeLri'Gazr^^^^^^  403.""'"^^’  Cummin’s  lectures  in 

thetuSicafiI,';rofKl!?'"T''’  t'mBil.li„theque  Universelle,  previous  to 

imtion  of  pLuanev  rni'JhJT’  heing  alive  near  the  termi- 

tl'e  motlier  ^he  nulUt  f abdomen  of 

Memoir,  p.  3c.  '>eart  being  then  very  perceptible.— Kergaradec’s 

Ibe  number  as  ln'lbe'L«  V'  ? Medico-cbirurgical  Transaction.s,  gives 

®ledicine,  nieniions  twentv  ">  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 

y.  Not  having  the  original,  I cannot  say  who  is  right. 
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diversity  of  opinion  exists  as  to  its  cause ,*  but  it  is  accompani^ed  by  a 
rushing  noise,  resembling  the  blast  of  a pair  of  bellows.  1 he  place 
which  it  occupies  is  said  never  to  change,  but  it  varies  in  d.fferen 

in  contact  with  the 

IhrSlIerm later  periods  the  sound  is  duller  more 
^ikfed  S -no'loiiter^gives  the  Lnsation  ^f 

simrle  artery.  Dr.  Ferguson  observes  that  he  has  most  ^^enuy 
fS  ^ placental  aoLd  in  either  iliac  region,  although  he  haa 

r cT„:if^“hVcre!cro„re«L:  bot,^^^ 
2tar:e:;:;::'Sijd%zroTt\^“= 

-“t  Zrn^r^rvZ.ZtZZ? ISti,  i„^o„  can  h. 

zzrZhZ  “Ji  v:rrt«r  sttho. 

Jcope-r/hoZ  be  canLus  not  to  express  a pos.t.v^_^op,„.cn  . 

?eteZz  %'S  r ita^izrs:  Vt^lt  S 

attributed  to  feebleness  in  the  child,  nnnimis  secretion  of 

the  body  oyer  'Aifh  >»  body  the  sounds  feebler. 

XZrt‘Zt“rd-ed  with  the  action  of  *he  " 
which  is  often  distinctly  audible  .n  the  region  of  the  uterus, ; 

r Kcrgarailec  coiisideicS  it  Pr"‘la!'®'l  ^ f -f  Ph|o  d'® 

placental  vessels  ; Laennec  placed  it  in  the  j,  . Keuncdv,  in  the  uterin# 

Lscular  system  of  the  tissue  of  the  nten.s  place.. U ; and  a recent 

arteries,  aided  probably  by  the  ciiculatioi  to  the  portion  immediately 

writer,  in  the  enlarged  Uterine  vessels  “"®*7inion  of  Bouhlaud,  Who  consider 
connected  with  the  placenta.  ^V  e piefei  P vessels  of  the  abdomen,  »» 

it  owing  to  the  compression  of  one  or  ^ charged  with  the  product 

the  hypogastric  and  external  iliac  arteries,  by  , • ,i,g  placental  murmur  by 

of  conleptiou.”  Bouillaud  has  succeeded  in  rR^itish  and  Foreign 

making  the  patient  lie  alternately  on  the  right  and 

IVIpdical  Review,  vol.  i.  p*  485.  hee^alao,  Ihiu.  vol.  i.  p*  • i tenO^ 

eleventh,  and  twelftl.  week.  Drs.  .Montgomery  and  \ eipean  Uatt 
■ iiitil  four  months  of  pregnancy  had  been  completed.  o,,,uMe  as  it  was 

' n:'.,S,  cc,  llr.Ke.u.r.1.  r.iui.d  .1;.  •••-'; 
traced  f.nm  the  fundus  to  the  uterus  .n to  the  male. nal  ca.d.ac  iig  , 
correspond  with  the  mother  s pnlse.—l . 11b. 
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r intestinal  motions,  or  with  muscular  contractions,  produced  by  the 
'I  pressure  of  tlie  stethoscope.  Dr.  Ferguson  suggests,  that  possibly 
t)  pulsations  in  the  iliac  arteries,  accompanied  with  the  bellows  sound, 
h might  be  mistaken  for  the  placental  souffle.  These,  however,  he  adds, 
) would  only  be  noticed  in  the  groin,  whereas  the  noise  of  the  placenta 
will  be  heard  over  a space  of  some  inches  in  extent.  Again,  if  the 
placenta  be  attached  to  the  posterior  part  of  the  uterus,  especially 
• towards  its  neck,  the  thrill  may  be  beyond  the  reach  of  the  in- 
strument. 

The  examination  may  be  made  either  in  the  standing,  sitting,  or 

I horizontal  position.  The  two  last,  are,  however,  preferred.  It  has  the 
advantage,  that  it  can  be  used  without  removing  the  ordinary  dress. 

r Every  thing  in  the  shape  of  stays  or  corsets  should,  however,  be  pre- 
} viously  put  aside. 

^ It  is  impossible  to  peruse  the  cases  of  Kergaradec,  Laennec, 
£ Ferguson,  Kennedy,  Elliotson,  and  Dr.  John  D,  Fisher  of  Boston, 
k w'ithout  attaching  much  faith  to  these  combined  signs.  In  many 
i instances,  the  females  strenuously  and  indignantly  denied  the  possi- 

II  bility  of  pregnancy.  The  foetal  and  placental  actions  were,  however, 
>•  present ; and  in  a few  months  the  presence  of  labour  satisfied  every 
^ doubt.  Kergaradec  examined  a female  near  her  time,  the  simple 

(souffle  was  very  manifest,  but  no  double  pulsation  could  be  discovered. 
In  a few  days  a foetus,  far  advanced  in  putrefaction,  was.  born.  May 
we  not  conclude  wdth  Dr.  Forbes,  that  although  the  absence  of  these 
signs  is  not  an  absolute  test  of  the  non-existence  of  pregnancy,  yet 
their  presence  is  almost  infallible  ?*  They  do  not  accompany  any 
other  known  state  or  condition  of  the  abdominal  organs.-j- 


There  is  one  circumstance,  which  it  is  necessary  to  remember  when  makimr 
an  exammation  teiowr.  It  is  asserted  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  confirmed  by 

the  observations  of  Dr.  Moir  and  Mr.  Syder,  that  the  number  of  fcetai  pulsations 
dimmish  greatly  (sometimes  from  120  to  between  60  and  70)  whenever  uterine 
rontraction  supervened,  and  again  increased  wlien  the  contraction  is  over.  Dr 
Cummin  suggests  whether  this  change  is  not  owing  to  some  preparation  of  tlie  foetus 
lor  the  respiratory  process.—Lectures  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.  p 439 

deserve  perusal  :_The  original  Memoir  of  Kergara- 
edition  of  Laennec,  1830._Appendix.  Cyclopedia  of 
Sra.  U i'led'c.ne,  art.  Auscullation,  by  Dr.  Forbes.  Dr.  Ferguson  on  Ai^culta- 
unequivocal  evidence  of  pregnancy ; Dublin  Medical  Transactions, 

PlaSita  H Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  172.  Dr.  Kennedy  on  the 

riarental  Soiifflet — Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  v. ; in  ibid.  p.  189  Dr  Adams 
on  Auscultation  in  Difficult  Labour,  from  Dublin  IMedical  Joiirnal.—Boston  Medical 

Medfcbm'“  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 

eniciiie.  Medico-Cbirtirgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  607 ; vol  xxi  n 163  A 

CiL  7 to  be  Jtal)lere  only ’^28  in  a mimite! 

the  same  P"l“®  mother  was  examined,  and  found  to  be 

was  *®''  *““"ds  <='>uld  be  detected,  and  the  female  (as  the  event  proved! 

Dr  FliJrtt  * Mi.Probart,  m London  IVledical  Repository  April  1828 

K S bV  tirLo  P-  =,“-PP-«d  cas'e  ,if  drJ:pst,'sbewfto 

vol.1,d7  232  s of  twins.-Laimet,  N.  S. 

presence^  *'’V’d  't  safe  test  of  the 

prenetit.  Dr  i\i‘Tr  . states  that  lie  has  met  with  it  wlieii  no  placenta  was 

the  presence  of  fcetar Ti7"  ' T ‘^1'"'d^d  by  the  stethoscope  in  detecting 

P sence  ot  laul  lile.  _ Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  715.  Review  of  Dr.  Hohb 
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The  lengthened  review  that  has  been  taken  of  the  signs  of  preg- 
nancy, sufficiently  indicates  the  difficulty  that  attends  the  subject.  1 
will  not  say,  as  in  a previous  edition,  that  there  is  no  invariable  sign 
of  pregnancy  ; but  1 will  repeat  the  caution  there  given,  that  the 
medical  witness  is  called  upon  to  prove  its  existence  on  oath.  He  is, 
accordingly,  bound  to  weigh  all  the  possible  causes  that  may  produce 
these  symptoms,  and  he  is  to  recollect  that  most  of  them  have  proved 
eauivocal.*  Even  the  last  and  the  best  will  require  frequen  practice  to 
enable  the  physician  to  speak  with  certainty.  The  female  also,  /nost 
of  the  cases,  conceals  her  knowledge  of  symptoms.  It  is  eyidenl,  there- 
fore,  that  nothing  can  be  lost,  but  much  may  be  gained,  by  delay- 
that  the  examinations  should  be  frequently  repeated  ^nd 
opinion  should  seldom  be  hazarded  before  the  end  of  the  sixth  month. 
When  it  is  recollected  that  he  may  have  the  life  of  a fellow-being,  or 
her  property  at  his  disposal,  surely  he  will  not  desire  to  be  in  h^te  on 
so  important  a subject.f  At  the  period  mentioned,  however,  he  may 

on  Obstetric  Auscultation,  in  London  Medical  Quarterly  Review 

SfKe^iLdy-s  separa. 

uterus  contained  a simple  tumour,  or  even  where  the  ovary  was  the  diseased  part. 

T N s vol.  xiv.  p.  246.  Capuron  is  also  a disbeliever  m auscultation. 

• Mary  Heath  was  tried  before  the  Court  of  King’s  Bench,  in  Ireland,  for  perpiry 

lilies 

“concluJ,™«.  .rgo,  pr.Jtoi.  i.  q«od 

indubititii  habeil  pot.M,  .«d  ben.  coi.jectur.b,  “ b»b«il 

proprium  pregnaniiae  habemus,  quod  ex  ahqua  praeternaturali  causa  orig  ue 

non  possit.” — Zacchias,  vol.  i.  p.  90.  inva- 

“ Toute  iiotre  sagacite,  raise  en  «euvre,  ne  pent  nous^^  ""ivfahon  vol.  i.  P.  141- 
riable  qui  determine  I’existence  du  foetus  dans  la  matrice.  — iJj,„rtaiice  due  to 
“ The  verification  of  the  pregnant  state  cannot  depend  o irt,  o.  484. 

any  particular  sign  : it  must  depend  on  the  existence  of  severa  . , P- 

See,  also,  Foderd,  vol.  i.  p.  433.  Capuron,  p.  81.^  Rfauriceaii, 

t Cases  are  said  tube  mentioned  by  various  writers,  as  Ambrose  Pa  ^ ^ 

&c.,  where  female  criminals  have  been  ,.fterd’eath. 

pregnancy  was  not  present ; and,  notwithstanding,  a foetus  has  been  j 

Thffollowing,  from  Deveaiix,  is  a melancholy  example.  In 
France  several  raidwives  examined  a female  under  sentence  of  death,  and  p ■ 

determine  the  certainty  of  the  fact.-I  odere,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 
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It  venture  to  give  a nearly  decisive  opinion,  if  it  be  founded  on  the  pre- 
ii  sence  of  most  of  the  leading  signs  that  have  been  enumerated. 

. A few  remarks  are  here  necessary  with  respect  to  extra-uterine 
I pregnancy.  The  early  symptoms  of  it  are  generally  the  same  as  in 
||.  common  gestation  — the  abdomen  and  uterus  enlarge,  the  menses  are 
^ suppressed,  the  breasts  increase  in  size,  and  very  often  the  child 
quickens  at  the  proper  time,  but  is  more  felt  on  one  side  than  the 
other.  The  distention  is  also  unequal ; not  occupying  the  front  of  the 
^ abdomen  as  in  true  pregnancy,  but  inclining  either  to  the  left  or  right, 
i Severe  pain,  owing  to  the  violent  and  preternatural  distention  of  the 
narrow  parts  in  which  the  ovum  is  confined,  is  also  a common  at- 
tendant. The  body  of  the  uterus  enlarges  often  in  particular  parts, 
and  sometimes  throughout  its  extent;  but  I do  not  find  alterations  in 
the  cervix  particularly  noticed.  At  the  end  of  eight,  nine,  or  ten 
months  of  gestation,  appearances  of  labour  come  on,  and  continue  for 
a longer  or  shorter  period  of  time ; the  motions  of  the  child  cease, 
and  mdk  IS  secreted.  The  case  terminates  sometimes  in  death,  from 
the  irritation  produced  ; sometimes  the  foetus  is  voided  by  the  natural 
p^sages,  while  it  again  will  remain  in  the  abdomen  for  years  without 
affecting  the  health.* 

Should  the  physician,  as  a medical  jurist,  suspect  the  presence  of  a 
case  ot  this  kind,  he  can  do  nothing  more  than  desire  a delay  until 
the  supposed  termination  of  the  gestation.  The  proofs  are  not  so 
mfalhble,  but  that  a foetus  in  utero  may  possibly  be  present. 

he  most  difficult  case  of  concealed  pregnancy  that  probably  can 
occur,  IS  when  it  is  accompanied  with  ascites.  The  motion  of  the 
foetus  cannot  be  perceived ; and  it  is  also  added  by  Foderg,  that  the 
uterus  does  not  take  on  its  ordinary  developement.  Yet  many  cases 
are  on  record,  where  females,  with  this  disease  on  them,  have  been 

^shoXeighthTs^it^ 

j -C,d.pedf.  of  p4,icil  »I.XcinSf,o‘.  l!i.  ™ 92  ’’ 

■ckiid,;.  S’: 

unquestionably  present  Hu*  rf>roro  ’ hom  an  extra-uterine  foetus  was 

Re.,..  ”,  .fo,  f 

^uterus  takos  on  itapir  o-vnui  * i’.  soon  as  that  time  has  expired  the 

'ihroes  of  labour,  and  durfng^hU 

Ithe  cavity  with  a deciduous  membrane  is  expelled  from 

ovuJ:,  "^SvyePlLTr ^ 

vol  XVI.  p.  214.  See  also  a case  bv  T4r  S '' Medical  Gazette, 
i'^bich  death  succeeded  a week  after  tjL  i * of  Massachusetts,  in 

“•P^ns  of  a fmtu,  were  fouTd  fn  the  Ip  I'  "•  “ dissection, ’the 

n Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  28.  ovarium — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical 
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began 
n 10 

sixteenth . . . 

. 19 

seventeenth 

. 53 

eighteenth  . 

. 85 

nineteenth 

. 97 

twentieth  .. 
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to  the  disease  ; his  medicines  should  be  mild,  and  patience  practised  m 
to  the  event.  In  many  cases,  the  difficulty  may  be  solved  by  the 

application  of  the  stethosQope.*  . r i 

In  the  sketch  now  given  of  the  signs  of  real  pregnancy, 
the  remarks  are  directly  applicable  to  concealed  or  pretended  cases. 
With  respect  to  the  latter  I may  observe,  that  m addition  to  the  circum- 
stances already  enumerated,  the  following  should  also  be  "oticed 

1.  The  age  of  the  individual.— It  is  generally  conceded  that  no 
female  can  be  impregnated,  in  our  own  climate,  under  the  age  of 
Sen  nor  above  that  of  fifty,  provided  ahe  has  been  previously 
barren.  This,  however,  is  only  to  be  taken  as  a general  rule,  subject 
to  exceptions.t  The  presence  of  menstruation,  in  every  country, 
constlL  the^te  of  puberty  ; and  ffie  irregularity  o 
is  noticed  by  most  practitioners  It  isto 
SO  few  have  given  the  result  of  their  observations.  9“^  o^ 
investigated  at  the  Manchester  Lying-in  Hospital,  in  England,  the 
following  results  were  obtained : — 

The  menstruation  began 
in  the  eleventh  year,  in  10 

twelfth  19  ui.  fU  26 

thirteenth 53  2b 

fourteenth 85 

fifteenth 97  u f i 

Again,  out  of  10,000  pregnant  females  registered  at  the  same  hospital, 

436  were  upwards  of  40  years  of  age  ; 

397  from  40  to  46  ; 

13  in  their  47th  year; 

. Ther.  ars  many  ca.e,  » 

they  died,  however  soon  after.  See  Me  jig^ical  Essays,  vol.  vi. 

rtf 

born  ; they  did  not,  however,  usually  Capuron,  pp.  93, 

f Many  cases  ot  births  in  advanced  ag  Prance  because  the  mother 

98.  The  succession  to  an  estate  was  dispu  decided  in  favour  of  the 

was  fifty-eight  years  old  when  the  ,,v  ancient  and  modern  writers, 

applicant,  because  similar  instances  are  m f r,„',ditY.  I quote  the  following, 
Smith,  p.  493,  mentions  cases  f ''7  wife  of  John  Ashley, 

because  it  happened  lately:—  f,^ir  was  delivered  of  two 

grazier,  of  Firshy,  near  Spilsliy,  at  the  age  ...  ,7  ^ well.”— Edinburgh 

ftmale  children,  which,  with  the  mother,  were  likely  to  do 

Annual  Register,  vol.  ix.  part  ii.  p.  508.  Whitehall  (State  of 

And  the  following  is  an  American  case  .-A  She  had  not 

XT  Tinmpd  Aim  Cook*  had  a child  at  the  age  ot  sixij  umi 

di' wSin '^d^rCng 'illh^  tn^*  Sur- 

Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xv.  p.  407- 
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8 in  their  48th  year; 


6 

9 

1 

1 

1 


49 

50 

52 

53 

54 


I Mr.  Robertou  also  adds,  that  so  far  as  he  could  ascertain,  and  parti- 
p cularly  in  the  three  cases  above  fifty  years,  the  catamenia  continued 
up  to  the  period  of  conception.* 

I “In  the  statement  sent  to  Parliament  by  Bartholomew  Mosse, 
I when  endeavouring  to  procure  a grant  for  the  Dublin  Lying-in  Hospi- 
|)  tal,  he  mentions  that  eighty-four  of  the  women  delivered  under  his 


• See  Mr.  Roberton’s  papers  on  the  natural  history  of  the  menstrual  function, 

1 in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  227;  and  also  on  the 
i period  of  puberty,  in  North  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  p.  69. 

I JMr.  Roberton  endeavours  to  combat  tlie  prevailing  idea  that  climate  has  an  effect 
f on  the  period  of  puberty.  His  historical  testimony  goes  to  shew  that  it  sometimes 
: is  as  early  in  northern  as  in  southern  countries ; and  if  any  general  cause  is  to  i)e 

! assigned  for  precocity,  certainly  the  one  suggested  by  him,  of  early  licentiousness,  or 

i even  connexion,  is  the  most  probable.  Mr.  R.  mentions  the  case  of  a girl  who 

I worked  in  a cotton  factory,  becoming  pregnant  in  her  eleventh  year.  When  iu 

labour,  she  was  seized  with  convulsions  ; but  ultimately,  without  unusual  difficulty, 
was  delivered  of  a full-grown  child,  still-born.  The  fact  was  perfectly  ascertained 
, by  a reference  to  the  church  register,  that  at  the  time  of  her  delivery,  she  was  only 
a few  months  advanced  in  her  twelfth  year.  She  menstruated  before  she  became 
r pregnant. 

There  are,  however,  some  facts  contradicting  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Roberton,  as  in 
: the  following : 

“ The  author  has  known  the  instance  of  an  European  child  who  went  to  the  East 
Indies  at  the  age  of  six,  in  whom  menstruation  took  place  at  the  ninth  year,  and 
continued  to  occur  regularly  during  three  months  : but  the  child  then  returning  to 
a more  temperate  climate,  the  secretion  ceased,  and  has  not  yet  returned.  The  child 
IS  now  twelve.” — C.  M.  Clarke,  part  i.  p.  12. 

“ Heat,  whether  natural  or  artificial,  seems  to  produce  sexual  maturity  in  the 
animal  body,  in  a way  perhaps  analogous  to  that  which  it  performs  on  the  same  prin- 
ciple in  the  vegetable  kingdom.  Bruce  mentions  that,  in  Abyssinia,  he  has  fre- 
quently seen  motliers  of  eleven  years  of  age.  In  Bengal,  I have  seen  many  girls 
come  to  the  age  of  puberty  at  that  period,  and  sometimes  a mother  ^nder  the  age  of 
twelve.  I formed  an  ooinioii.  thoueh.  oerhans.  I bad  not  a anfflolont  .,....,1.0.. 


Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.  513, 
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care  were  between  the  ages  of  forty-one  and  fifty-four  four  of  these 
were  in  their  fifty-first  year,  and  one  in  her  fifty-fourth. 

Osiander  noticed  at  Gottingen,  out  of  137  females,  that  9 men- 
struated at  12,  8 at  13,  21  at  14,  32  at  15,  24  at  16,  11  at  17,  18  at 
18,  10  at  19,  8 at  20,  1 at  21,  and  1 at  24.  At  Pans,  according  to 
Velpeau,  the  function  occasionally  commences  at  10,  11,  or  12  years; 

but  generally  between  12  and  16.t 

Professor  Hohl,  of  Halle,  out  of  195  cases,  found  that 

3 menstruated  at | ^ years. 

10  

41  — 

^ 17  

ZI  ::::::::::::::::::::  _ 

I 19  - 

2 22  — 

7 23  — 

1 — 24  - 

195 

The  menses  returned  in  , . . 

5 cases  every  14  days. 

..  — 3 weeks. 

1 — — 3 

2 from  2 to  4 •; — 

0 — 3 to  4 — 

1 _ — 4 to  12  — 

, — 4 to  18  — 

T ....  — 6 to  10  — 

1 _ . . . . — 8 to  12  — 


AltlSgh  impregnation  is  supposed  to  depend  on  menstruation, 

.et^rL 

Tction^^oTlSlT  instance  of  a young  woman  who 

before  she  was  seventeen,  and,  although  she  had  " ™^p,eg- 
became  pregnant.  Four  months  after  her  delivery  she  became  preg 

• Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p-  491.  Dr. 

^‘Velpeau’s  Midwifery,  p.  81.  O.siander’s  numbers  amount  to  143,  and  it  u 

hence  possible  that  there  may  be  some  m>sprm‘- 

X British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.i.  p.  103. 
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; nant  a second  time ; and  four  months  after  the  second  delivery,  she 
. was  a third  time  pregnant,  but  miscarried.  After  this,  she  menstruated 
i<  for  the  first  time,  and  continued  to  do  so  for  several  periods,  and  again 
became  pregnant.* 

2.  We  should  ascertain  whether  any  of  the  causes  of  sterility,  as 
t already  enumerated,  be  present. 

3.  Women  often  fancy  themselves  pregnant  when  the  menses  cease, 
f This  great  change  in  the  system  often  produces  enlargement  of  the 
c abdomen,  nausea,  and  the  breasts  fill  with  a milky  fluid.  Caution  is 
$ necessary  in  sucli  cases,  in  giving  a decided  opinion  ; and  Van  Sweiten 

f mentions  two,  which  teach  a valuable  lesson.  A female  had  a son 
when  she  was  twenty-five  years  of  age ; twenty  years  after,  she  de- 

! dared  herself  pregnant  a second  time.  This  was  disbelieved  by  all, 
but  it  was  verified  in  due  season.  Again,  a female  had  been  delivered 
of  fourteen  children,  and  might  hence  be  supposed  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  the  signs  of  pregnancy.  After  the  birth  of  the  last 

(child,  the  menses  ceased  for  eight  years  ; and  at  the  end  of  this  time 
she  supposed  herself  again  pregnant ; but  a few  months  reduced  her 
size,  and  shewed  that  she  was  mistaken.  A torpid  state  of  the  uterus, 
combined  with  intestinal  flatulence,  aj)pears  to  be  the  principal  cause 
of  these  sensations.  “At  this  time,”  says  Dr.  Gooch,  “menstruation 
i will  often  cease  for  several  months,  and  the  abdomen  become  distended 
I with  a flatulent  tumour ; the  air  moving  about  the  bowels  gives  an 
J inward  sensation,  which  is  mistaken  for  the  child ; there  is  often  slight 


• See  Fodere,  vol.  i.  p.  396  ; Capuron,  p.  96,  for  similar  cases.  Also  Moseley 
on  Tropical  Diseases,  pp.  103j  104.  “ Ego  habui  amicam  laudabilis  temperamenti  et 
complexionis,  quae  octo  filios  tulit  coiiseqnenter,  id  est,  omni  anno  nnum,  luinquam 
tamen  visa  una  gutta  sanguinis  menstrui.”_Low,  p.  523.  “ Impregnatio  iiullis  un- 
quam  piaeviis  menstruis.’’  — Stalpart,  vol.  ii.  Obs.  31. 

“ I knew  a noble  virgin,  who  being  married  before  her  menses,  which  had  been 
Mpected  for  many  years,  appeared,  was  nevertheless,  very  fruitful ; and  that  we  may 
be  the  less  surprised  thereat,  the  very  same  thing  had  likewise  happened  io  her 
TOoWer.”  — Morgagni,  Epistlexlvii.  Velpeau  also  mentions  a case  at  Tours.  Addi- 
tional cases  are  quoted  in  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Preqnancv,  bv  Dr 
Montgomery.  ^ 

! ponies  that  impregnation  can  take  place  without  menstruation 

Ip.  59).  He  attributes  the  rare  cases  noticed  to  some  imperfection  of  the  genital 
orgmis.  The  discharge  may  also  in  some  instances  have  been  colourless. 

_ Ca,ses  of  the  absence  of  menstruation  for  several  years  previous  to  pregnancy  are 
^veu  by  Professor  James,  of  Philadelphia — Hosack’s  Medical  and  Pliilosophical 
Kegister,  vol.  iv.  p.  222  ; by  Dr.  Hosack,  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  119 ; bv  Dr. 
Wernman  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xiii.  p.  347  ; by  Dr.  Campbell" 
iUidwifery,  p.  49.  He  is  acquainted  with  a female  to  whom  eight  children  have 
aTy^f  ^he^,i‘rth!‘ u “"y  monthly  indisposition  between 

Reid  of  London,  who  mentions  the  case  of  a female,. wire,  “ during  the 
sl.a  1 ” that  she  had  been  married,  had  never  seen  the  catamenia  until 

t LTrT®  5 up  to  the  term  of  quickening, 

/ r 0'^«*'y  month.”  She  had  several  children  previous  to  the 

dh^l  Mr.  Reid’s  communication.  - London  Me- 

oicai  (jszette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  144. 

ease^of  (S'gns  of  Pregnancy,  p.  43),  a female  labouring  under  dis. 

veara  induced  dropsy,  had  had  no  menstrual  discharge /or 

carrieLfafmu^^rfaTZ'ntS?''^'"®"^^^^  suspected  till  she  mis- 
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nausea,  various  nervous  feelings,  and  an  anxiety  to  believe  in  preg- 
nancy as  a test  of  youthfulness.  About  this  age,  also,  the  omentum 
and  parietes  of  the  abdomen  often  grow  very  Arming  what  Dr  , 

Baillie  once  called  “ a double  chin  in  the  belly.  1 his  ^semblage  of 
symptoms  at  this  age  frequently  leads  to  the 

nancy.*  The  case  of  Joanna  Southcott  is  sufficient  to  shew  the  : 

delulon.  that  have  happened,  and  undoubted  y 

4.  There  are  various  substances  or  fluids  formed  in  the  uterus, 
which  cause  the  female  to  imagine  that  she  is  in  this  state.  Of  this 
dLription  are  moles  and  hydatids  The  term  mole  does  not  appear  ^ 

to  be  very  accurately  defined.  I shall  understand  by  it,  a fleshy  ] 

substance  contained  within  the  cavity  of  the  uterus,  enveloped  in  a . 
membrane,  and  generally  filled  with  blood,  although  occasionally  dry. 

On  cutting  into  it,  various  parts,  resembling  an  imperfect  fcetus,  will  . 
be  observed.  The  symptoms  produced  are  at  first  very  similar  to  ; 
Lse  of  pregnancy.  The  stomach  is  affected,  < 

belly  enlarge.  The  latter,  however,  increases  much  faster,  and  , 
softL  and  more  variable  in  size  than  in  real  pregnancy.  I^s  some-  | 
times  as  large  at  the  second  month  as  in  the  fifth  of  perfect  c 
ception.  The  duration  of  this  is  uncertain;  but  the  mole  general  y , 
comes  away  at  the  third  or  fourth  month,  although  in  some  cases  it  . 
has  not  been  evacuated  until  the  sixth  or  seventh,  and  it  is  even  sai 

to  have  been  retained  for  years.J  „nt 

This  term  has  also  been  applied  to  those  coagiila  which  not 

unfrequeiitly  accompany  the  process  of  menstruation,  and  whi 

appear  to  have  remained  so  long  in  the  uterus  as  to  di'diaree 

fibrous  part  of  the  blood  only.  Many  unmarried 

'■'  T"'£  .W 

sidered  as  entitled  to  little  or  no  ' which  the  aMomen, 

our  reliance  should  he  placed  on  carefid  manual  , li  g umbilicus  sunk,  no 

liowever  enlarged,  is  found  soft,  puffy,  and  compress  l ie,  the  umbilicus  su  , 

abdominal  tumour,  and  the  uterus  per  vaginam  we 

Dr.  Montgomery,  however,  from  whom  I have  jiu  q . 
should  not  deny  the  existence  of  pregnancy,  hut  treat  t le  . j jjj  improve  ^ 

female  were  pregnant,  and  at  the  same  time  exhibit  such  medicines  as  imp 

the  general  condition  of  the  system.  r n ■ : , itri  in  which  the  female 

rj;  A case  examined  before  the  Parliament  of  Pans,  i / ’ iip„pa  to  have  been 

sued  for  damages  for  seduction.  Twenty  months  after  t us  nrouerlv  decided 

committed,  she  brought  forth  a mole.  The  Parhamen  y P P^  [,psji„ned 
against  her,  on  the  score  of  character ; but  they  added,  Umale<i  ^and  fve* 

under  the  present  acceptation  of  the  term,  that 
nuns,  have  discharged  moles,  without  any  previous  cinmtnal  co 

3 ‘‘  Tme  moles  are  distinguished  from  the  false,  and 
uterus  bv  their  not  deriving  their  origin  from  the  subsWnce  of  • • ’ p, 

its  membrane ; but  by  their  being  always  the  consequence  fo9. 

Pathological  Anatomy,  in  Ldinburgh  Medical  and  ^ 

“ It  is  the  opinion  of  many,  that  these  substances  are  never  formed  in  tiie  n 
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u not.  And  these  bloody  coagula  are  wanting  in  the  characteristics  of 
i a true  mole,  viz.  the  fleshy  texture  and  the  enveloping  membrane. 

We  have  already  remarked,  that  a true  mole  may  be  mistaken  for 
V real  pregnancy  during  some  months.  By,  however,  attending  to  the 


state,  and  no  case  that  I have  yet  met  with  contradicts  the  supposition.” — Burns, 
p.  ^9■  Madame  Boivin  divides  all  the  species  into  three  classes.  1.  The  false  germ 
or  blighted  ovum.  2.  The  fleshy  mole.  3.  The  vesicular  mole  (hydatids).  Of 
fleshy  moles,  two  kinds  are  described  ; one  hollow  in  the  centre,  the  other  solid,  in 
both  cases  a degeneration  of  the  envelopes  of  the  foetus. — Edinburgh  Medical  and 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  217.  Moles  are  of  three  kinds.  1.  A foetus  so 
vicious  in  formation  and  imperfect  in  developement,  that  it  in  no  degree  resembles 
a human  being,  but  is  an  organised  though  shapeless  mass  of  flesh.  2.  The  false 
germ  of  Madame  Boivin,  the  membranes  appear  perfectly  formed,  but  the  em- 
bryo is  wanting.  3.  The  embryo  has  died  early,  but  the  ovum  has  been  retained 
and  increased  in  size  and  solidity.  “ I presume  that  each  of  the  three  kinds  I have 
specified  is  always  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse.” — Dr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham. 
London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  609.  Fleshy  moles:  “Though  these  sub- 
stances are  invariably  the  result  of  conception,  it  is  not  certain  that  they  are  formed 
by  the  growth  of  the  membranes  subsequent  to  the  death  and  expulsion  of  the 
embryo.  In  several  cases  of  this  description,  no  embryo  was  at  any  time  dis- 
charged.”— Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Abortion,  by  Dr.  Robert  Lee. 
‘‘  Le  d^veloppement  des  masses  d’hydatides  (says  Desormeaux)  est  le  plus  souvent, 
sinon  toujours,  la  suite  de  la  conception.” — Orfila,  Lefons,  second  edition,  vol.  ii. 
p.  220.  He  says  that  Velpeau  entertains  a similar  opinion. 

Candour,  however,  obliges  me  to  add,  that  some  observers  believe  that  they  may 
occur  in  chaste  females Smith,  p.  298. 

Dr.  Blundell  thinks,  that  fleshy  substances  are  formed  in  the  uterus  of  pure 
females,  which  resemble  in  structure  the  placentar  part  of  the  ovum  in  the  earlier 
months.  “ To  my  knowledge,  they  form  month  after  month  in  unmarried  females 
ot^  undoubted  honour.”  In  some  instances,  however,  he  allows  that  they  are 
blighted  ova,  the  result  of  intercourse Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  225. 

Murat,  art.  Grossesse  (Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales),  appears  undecided  ; 
while  in  art.  Mole,  he  advocates  the  prevailing  idea. 

^ The  true  distinction  is,  however,  undoubtedly  taken  by  Mahon,  vol.  i.  p.  274. 

‘ The  existence  of  moles,  properly  so  called,”  says  he,  “ is  extremely  doubtful 
since  they  may  all  he  referred  to  some  one  or  other  of  the  substances  of  which  we 
Jiave  spoken,  viz.  a placenta  which  had  continued  its  growth,  the  foetus  having 
perished  ; the  degenerated  remains  of  the  after-birth  ; coagulated  blood  ; sarco- 
matous tumours  or  polypi  of  the  uterus.  The  two  first  cannot  exist,  except  after 
sexual  intercourse  ; the  other  three  may  be  found  independently  of  it.” 

With  Dr.  Montgomery,  to  whom  I am  indebted  for  the  reference,  I entirely 
and  add  in  his  words,  that  no  medical  jurist  would  be 
justihable  in  pronouncing  any  such  mass  expelled  from  the  uterus  a proof  of 
pregnancy,  except  he  can  detect  in  it  either  the  foetus  or  a part  of  it,  or  some  other 
ot  the  component  parts  of  the  ovum.  But  it  must  also  be  recollected,  that  in  many 
ot  these  cases  no  trace  of  a foetus  can  be  discovered,  it  having  been  completely 
oestroyeri,  and  only  its  membranes  and  the  placenta  continuing  to  grow  for  some 
and  becoming  thickened  and  fleshy  or  filled  with  fluid. 

proposes  a distinction  in  his  work  on  Abortion  in  the  following 
tnoif**'  f u distinction  between  a real  mole  and  a coaguliim,  no 

h.varTahlv'«  f be  ? It  is  this  : that  the  former  has 

whereas  th  wholly  enclosed,  without  any  opening  or  aperture ; 

Conrentrir^  m ® y”’*  stratified,  laminated, 

rn^m^  rano  ^®'"'”’'‘"'«;eous  Solid,  hollow,  or  with  a regular  cavity  lined  with  a 
an  nner/wie"”  will  be  found  invariably  to  have  at  one  of  its  extremities 

exists^  n,“  ®’  “i  straight  into  the  inner  cavity,  where  such  an  one 

the  nUf  membrane  or  stratum  of  coagulated  blood  to 

This  is  n ? 'i,-'^  reaches  the  innermost,  which  is  also  perforated  like  the  rest. 

been  noticed  nr  r’"*  distinction,  and  I am  not  aware  that  it  has 

oticed  or  made  public  by  any  author  before  me.”_P.  50. 
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following  circumstances,  the  difficulty  may  in  some  degree  be  solved. 
The  early  and  rapid  increase  in  size  of  the  uterus;  the  sensation  of 
pressure,  which  often  produces  pain ; and  the  want  of  motion  when 
examining  the  uterus.  This  last,  however,  is  seldom  applicable,  since 
the  investigation  is  usually  made  in  the  early  stages.  Fodere  adds, 
that  the  breasts  are  not  filled  with  a milky  but  with  serous  fluid,  and 
that  the  female  often  experiences  violent  convulsive  motion  in  her 
abdomen.*  Occasional  discharges  of  blood  per  vaginam  during  the 

eestation  of  the  mole  are  not  uncommon. 

Hydatids,  or  dropsy  of  the  uterus,  which  by  many  are  considered 
as  synonymous,!  are  generally  supposed  to  proceed  from  coapla  of 
blood,  or  from  portions  of  the  placenta,  degenerated  during  the  pro- 
cess of  pregnancy.!;  There  is,  however,  an  opinion  entertained  by 


+ See*Denman  ^p.  148,  and  tlie  opinions  of  Drs.  Baillie  and  Sprengel  there 
ouo^d  hi  favour  of  this  belief.  Dr.  jLes,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Uni- 
versity  of  Pennsylvania,  has  advocated  a similar  opinion — Eclectic  Reperti^y, 
vol.  i.  p.  499.  See  also  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Hydatxds,  by  Dr. 

Lrethan  probable,  that  the  cases  described  as  dropsy  of  the  uterus  have 
belonged  to  the  class  of  hydatids  ; or  if  there  be 

of  the  uterus,  the  author  never  has  met  with  a case  of  it.  — C.  M.  Clarke,  part  ii. 
p.  126.  Dr.  Ramsbotham  concurs  in  opinion  with  Sir  Charles  Clarke,  and  says  he 
Las  never  met  with  a case — London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  614.  i.„uia 

John  Burns,  however,  coi»siders  them  as  distinct  diseases,  and  the 
case  of  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  ( Jledico-Chirurg.  Transactions,  vol.  xiii.p.  I7O)  shews 
that  hydrometra  may  exist  independent  of  hydatids  ; so  also 

Mr  Golev Transactions  Provincial  Med.  and  burgical  Association,  vol.  iv.  p.  7- 

There  h certainly  one  condition  that  is  undoubtedly  distinct  from  wW  under- 
stand by  hydatids.  It  consists  in  an  enormous  collection  of  the  liquor  a^nii,  to  the 
of  .hre.  or  four  g.llons, 

the  female  were  dropsical,  and  unless  aware  of  the  possibility  of  its  oMiirrence, 
the  oration  might  be  rashly  hazarded.  Dr.  Blundell  suggests  as  » ^scnmma^ 
circiiLtance,  that  the  enlargement  here  is  often  very  sudden.  Its  real  nature, 
however,  must  be  ascertained  by  an  examination  of  tlie  parts.  „p,f.tinn 

Dr.  Haighton  was  sent  for,  to  a case  where,  in  the  futbictlv 

a female  laboured  under  great  swelling  of  the  abdomen, 

The  surgeon  associated  with  him  proposed  an  operation.  It  themselves  f 

the  night  “the  membranes  which  contained 

flood  of  fluid  was  discharged,  the  abdomen  rapidly  Z„dS 

larger  than  the  first  joint  of  the  finger,  and  the  patient  did  well.  -Blundells 

Lectures,  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iii.  p.  98.  xir-u  -.i  t • T,«ncet 

Cases  resembling  the  above  are  related  by  Mr.  M ildsmit  1,  Vl»mnrrhaire' 
N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  740  ; by  Mr.  Ingleby,  in  his  work  on  Uterine 
Medico-Chirur.  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  218;  by  D;-  ''  *,1 9 

tions  on  IMidwifery  ; ibid.  pp.  312,  344  ; by  Mr.  Fell,  in  Edin.  P ly  . 

Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 

+ “ As  in  other  parts  of  the  body  we  find  hydatids  without 
been  a connexion  between  the  sexes,  so  in  the  uterus,  I presume,  , 

formed  without  intercourse  ; but  in  general,  they  are  the  result  of  xmpregna 
Blundell,  Lancet,  vol.  iv.  p.  226.  It  is  probable  that  the  existence  of  pregnancy  is 
not  necessary  for  the  production  of  the  disease — C.  M.  Clarke,  part  11.  p- 
Dewees  (Diseases  of  Females,  p.  298)  is  of  the  same  opinion. 

Madame  Boivin,  however,  in  her  Essay  on  the  Vesicular  Mole,  opposes  tl  e 
of  its  consisting  of  hydatids,  and  deems  it  a degeneration  of  the  impregnated  otu  . 
In  proof  of  this,  she  refers  to  the  mass  of  vesicles  being  enveloped  in  a me  - 
branous  sac,  consisting  of  two  layers,  one  resembling  the  decidua  . 

the  other  the  amnios.  Of  course,  she  considers  it  mvariably  the  result  ot  sex 


there  having 
they  may  be 
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j some  writers,  that  they  are  occasionally  an  original  production  of  the 
U uterus.  It  is  not  necessary  to  proceed  to  a minute  description  of 
I them : but  we  may  observe,  that  usually  these  watery  vesicles  hang 
u together  in  clusters,  occupy  a considerable  space,  and  produce  a 
j;  corresponding  distention.  Their  early  symptoms  are  those  of  preg- 
|t  nancy.*  The  uterus  enlarges ; the  breasts  swell ; milk  is  occasionally 


intercourse See  her  Noiivelles  Recherches,  &c.  and  Jldinburgh  Med.  and  Surg. 

Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  382.  To  the  question  put  in  a former  edition.  Whether 
there  was  any  case  in  which  an  examination  had  been  made  on  the  virgin  female 
labouring  under  this  disease  ; and  if  so,  whether  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  enlarged 
as  in  real  pregnancy  f Madame  Boivin  at  least  gives  an  unequivocal  answer  ; 
“ En  effet,  il  nous  paraitra  toujours  tres-difficile  de  d6terminer  d’une  maniere 
absolue  l’6tat  de  virginity  d’une  fille,  cloitree  ou  non,  chez  laquelle  s’est  ddvelopp6 
I’ut^rus  comme  dans  une  grossesse /oj/a/o  de  neuf  mois."  Not  only  the  uterus,  but 
all  the  organs  symp.athising  with  it,  develope  themselves  ; and  whatever  may  have 
been  the  antecedent  circumstances  of  the  individual,  these  combined  say  little  ia 
favour  of  her  chastity. — Recherches,  p.  20. 

Velpeau  in  his  recent  work  observes,  as  the  result  of  his  numerous  examina. 
tions,  that  “ les  hydatides  en  grappe  de  l’ut6rus  n’6taient  pas  de  vers  vdsiculaires, 
comme  on  croit  gen^ralement ; mais  bien  le  produit  d’un  oeuf  avortfe,  dont  les 
petits  corps  gangliformes  out  pris  un  accroissement  qui  ne  leur  est  pas  ordinaire.” 
— Embryologie,  p.  10. 

To  this  testimony  I add  the  decided  opinion  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  who,  after 
quoting  Baudelocque,  Voigtel,  Desormeaux,  Velpeau,  and  Madame  Boivin,  to  the 
same  effect,  remarks : ” Our  own  belief  is,  that  uterine  hydatids  do  not  occur  except 
after  sexual  intercourse,  and  as  a consequence  of  impregnation.  We  never  met  or 
heard  of  a case  in  which  their  presence  was  not  accompanied  or  preceded  by  the 
usual  symptoms  of  pregnancy  ; and  in  every  instance  under  our  immediate  ob- 
servation, the  women  supposed  themselves  with  child  ; and  when  the  contents  of 
the  uterus  were  expelled,  there  was  found  either  a blighted  foetus,  or  some  other 
part  of  the  ovum.”  To  the  argument  from  analogy,  and  which  may  be  seen  above 
in  the  observations  of  Dr.  Blundell,  he  replies,  that  the  hydatids  in  the  respec- 
tive cases  greatly  differ ; and  above  all,  that  they  are  always  formed  in  connexion 
with  serous  membranes,  which  do  not  exist  in  the  uterus  until  the  ovum  is  deposited 
there,  whose  membranes  are  essentially  serous. 

At  a later  period,  however,  than  any  of  the  above  writers.  Dr.  F.  H.  Rams- 
botham  has  published  the  following  remarks  “ It  is  the  opinion  of  Madame 
iJoivin,  and  some  able  physiologists,  that  these  bodies  cannot  be  formed  inde- 
pendently of  pregnancy ; while  others,  with  Percy,  hold  a different  doctrine.  I 
^ inclined  to  the  belief  that  they  may  be  formed  in  the  virgin  uterus 
and  think  the  membranous  substance  secreted  in  one  variety  of  dysmenorrhoea’ 
very  likely  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  disease.  This  fact,  indeed,  seems  proved 
by  cases  lately  reported  in  the  Glasgow  Medical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Andrew.  Two 
out  of  four  instances  of  uterine  hydatids,  which  he  there  records,  happened  in 
tne  persons  of  young  unmarried  girls,  of  respectable  character,  aged  sixteen  and 
seventeen,  and  in  one  there  was  present  a perfect  hymen.”— Lectures,  London 
Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  613. 

Cruveilhier’s  Pathological  Anatomy  are  two  plates  illus- 
u this  disease,  which  strikingly  elucidate  its  nature.  The  female  had 
ii*morrhagic  discharges,  with  pain,  at  the  fourth  month,  which  continued  at 
regular  intervals  until  the  seventh,  when  the  placenta,  transformed  partly  into 
tir^L"^  hydatids,  was  discharged  with  severe  pain.  A foetus  of  the  size  of 

» -Vn  r hy  cutting  into  the  chorion, 

n 4R9  n ’ ^‘^'"hurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. 

his  onininn  Medicine,  p.  677.  This  author  is  also  very  decided  in 

result  nf  \v  aie  generally  the  accompaniments,  as  also  probably  the 

tions 'Vr  ted  and  other  diseased  forms  of  eventually  unproductive  gesta- 

connexion  wTiV,  ^ ^ being  ever  produced  independently  of  any 

opinio.  ^1.  J r.. contemporaneous  gestation,  the  author  feels  disposed  to  the 
t ey  must  be  the  results  of  conceptions  of  antecedent  dates.” 
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formed  ; sometimes  there  is  an  alternate  discharge  of  serous  fluid  and 
blood  from  the  vagina.  Dr.  C.  M.  Clarke  considers  the  occasional 
and  sudden  discharge  of  an  almost  colourless  and  inodorous  watery 
fluid  as  a diagnostic  symptom,  while  Madame  Boivin  relies  much  on 
the  want  of  the  signs  of  a fluid  in  the  uterus,  or  of  a solid  body 
floating  in  a fluid,  when  the  patient  is  examined  by  the  touch.  At 
the  accustomed  time  no  motion  is  felt.  There  is  no  certain  time  for 
their  discharge.  Sometimes,  however,  they  do  not  come  away,  until 
some  period  after  real  pregnancy  would  have  been  accomplished. 
Their  expulsion  is  attended  with  pain,  often  of  the  severest  kind,  ^d 
generally  with  haemorrhage.*  An  instructive  case  is  related  by  Dr. 
Eights,  where  the  female  conceived  herself  pregnant,  but  felt  no 
motion,  and  at  the  end  of  eight  months  was  seized  with  pain,  and 
occasional  watery  discharges.  This  continued  some  tune,  and  then 
ceased.  A month  after  she  was  attacked  with  labour  pains,  and  dis- 
charged  about  a gallon  of  hydatids.  On  the  third  day  after  t^is, 
there  was  a copious  secretion  of  milk.f  Mauriceau  also  states  the 

• Mr  Watson  (Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xli.  p.  7H)  relates  a case 
nf  this  description  in  a female  forty-eight  years  old.  There  was  no  enlarge- 
ment  of  the  abdomen  or  of  the  breasts  ; and  she  attributed  her  symptoms  to  a 
ceLation  of  tlie  menses.  The  hydatids  were  united,  like  a cluster  of  grapes, 

‘ •rK’S'Sea.  ,..d  RegUcer,  yol.  Iv.  p.  619.  D,. 

(Obltelric  Medici™,  0J9).  y„k  Medical  ...d 

Tb^  ftmak  was  twenty-two  years  old,  and  had  been  married  nearly  ten  months. 

A case  with  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  pregnancy,  by  Di.  Hooker  ot 

Miss  Burns,  which  I shall  notice  hereaftei.  i,vi1ntids  shall  be  settled. 

When  the  question  relative  to  the  origin  of  moles  and  j Boston  Rledical 

pregnated  uterus  ever  occurs  9 That  it  is  rare,  s,  ..pistes  several  instances 

Ash  well,  however  (Guy’s  Hospital  Reports,  vol.  in.  p.  7),  varying  degrees 

of  such  biemorrhage,  associated  with  tumours  in  the  uterus,  ol  vary  J ^ g^.^ 

of  induration  and  malignity.  It  is  proper  to  ^ Ashwell  does 

females,  some  having  been  previously  pregnant  and  polypuK- 

not  believe  that  a genuine  hard  or  fibrous  tumour  evei  becom^es  P Boivin  is  as 

The  first  discharge  of  blood,  in  several  cases  collected  by  Madame  Boivin,  is  as 

2 ..  46  d„.,  1 ••  5 

1 at  2 months,  1 at  7 

4 at  3 1 at  8 

2 at  4 \ at  H 

I jjj  5 1 at  14  - • 

The  length  of  time  in  the  last  of  these  cases  should  be  remembered,  as  it  may  occu 
in  a widowed  female,  and  unjustly  impugn  her  chastity. 
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B case  of  the  wife  of  President  de  Nemours,  who  was  considered 
ft  pregnant  a whole  year,  and  at  last  was  relieved  by  a copious  watery 
ii  discharge.* 

5.  It  is  proper  to  mention  that  membranes  are  sometimes  expelled 
ii  in  dysmenorrhcea,  which  have  given  rise  to  a suspicion  of  pregnancy 
1 and  early  abortion.  This  is  accompanied  with  severe  pain,  a red 
i:  discharge,  and  the  substance  thrown  oiF  somewhat  resembles  the 
j'  decidua.  But  the  history  of  the  case  will  enable  us  readily  to  decide. 
4 All  the  appearances  of  pregnancy  are  wanting  ; the  discharge  recurs 
i at  every  menstrual  period ; the  membrane  is  slight  in  its  texture,  wants 
I the  vascularity  of  (he  true  decidua,  and  never  contains  any  of  the 
t transparent  membranes  of  the  ovum.  Many  unmarried  females  are 
d periodically  subject  to  this  severe  disease.f 

6.  A collection  of  air  in  the  womb  has  sometimes  led  to  mistakes  as 
j to  the  presence  of  pregnancy.  This  has  been  variously  styled  phy- 
r sometra,  tympanites,  and  emphysema  of  the  womb.  In  1798,  a female 

in  the  Royal  Infirmary  at  Edinburgh  stated  that  she  was  in  labour. 

(According  to  custom,  a house  pupil  was  sent  to  attend  her,  which  he 
did  very  faithfully  for  two  days  and  two  nights.  At  the  end  of  that 
( period  he  sent  for  Dr.  Hamilton,  the  Professor  of  Midwifery,  who 
r examined  her,  and,  much  to  the  mortification  of  both  the  student  and 
I the  woman,  declared  that  she  must  become  pregnant  before  she  could 
; be  delivered.  She  was  labouring  under  this  disease. 

An  interesting  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Ray,  of  Eastport,  Maine. 
It  made  its  first  appearance  during  a second  pregnancy  seventeen 
years  ago,  and  from  that  time  to  this,  the  patient  has  never  been  free 
' from  it;  whether  impregnated  or  not.  In  the  latter  state,  however,  no 
inconvenience  is  experienced  ; in  the  former,  there  is  always  severe 
pain.  Sometimes,  but  not  always,  the  air  is  discharged  with  a 
crepitus,  and  as  often  as  twice  or  thrice  a- week.  This,  however, 

I varies,  and  she  has  never  observed  it  to  accumulate,  so  as  to  produce 
I any  perceptible  enlargement  of  the  abdomen.  The  most  intense  pain 
' occurs  after  quickening. J 

Cases  of  pretended  pregnancy  have  occasionally  excited  consider- 
I able  attention  from  peculiar  circumstances  attendant  on  them.  Of 


Foder6,  vol.  i.  p.  473.  This  author  sugge.«ts,  that  if  water  he  contained  in  the 
Uterus,  by  raising  it  on  the  point  of  the  finger,  a fluctuation,  more  or  less  distinct, 
■will  he  perceived.  ’ 

"I"  Cyclopedia  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p.  488.  Dr.  Denman,  in  Medical  Facts  and 
Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  108.  He  observes  that  he  has  “ the  most  undoubted  proofs 
b®  formed  without  connubial  communications.” 

+ Boston  Med.  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  233.  See  on  this  disease.  Burns,  p.  82  ; 
wenman,  p.  148;  Gooch,  Diseases  of  Women,  p.  242  ; a case  by  ftlr.  Wray,  in 
*'i'‘  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.  512  ; two  cases  from  an 

sirii.  ■ J.  imitated  pregnancy  in  some  respects;  but  at  the 

bee  1 “ l’.'"*"pe‘ed.-lhid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  418;  Review  of  Madame  Boiviu  ; 

Cyclopedia  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  iv.  p.  383. 

ifisease.s  to  which  the  uterus  is  liable,  that  may  occasionally  he 
All  Iinroo”'  Pvegnancy.  Of  these,  Dr.  C.  M.  Clarke  mentions  the  fleshy  tubercle. 
unarfnmr>.r*^-''’a**''^  1*  P''"K'’es8,  soon  become  painful,  and  are  generally 

height  Inn' ' alfections  of  the  stomach  and  breasts.  They  arrive  at  their 
K g a ter  pregnancy  should  have  been  completed.  The  very  fact  of  enlarge- 
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this  nature  was  the  instance  of  Bianca  Capello,  the  mistress  of  the  j 

Prince  of  Tuscany,  who,  in  order  to  gratify  his  wish  of  having  an  j 

heir,  feigned  herself  pregnant,  and  at  the  expected  period  introduced  ) 

the  child  of  another  as  her  own.  And  in  more  modern  times  Joanna  j 

Southcott,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five,  declared  herself  pregnant,  and  was  j 

believed  by  her  followers  in  England  ; nay  more,  she  even  lound  | 

medical  men  who  attested  to  it,  although  she  stated  at  the  same  time  j 

that  she  was  a virgin.  Her  death,  however,  occurred  previous  to  the  | 

expected  delivery,  and  on  dissection,  no  traces  of  pregnancy  could  be  ! 

di^cov6r6cl  1 

^ The  laws  for  the  punishment  of  concealed  pregnancy  will  be  intro-  j 

duced  with  most  propriety  in  the  chapter  on  Infanticide.  i | j 

To  prevent  repetition,  I shall  also  delay  the  consideration  of  the  .j  . 

appearances  found  on  dissection  until  I come  to  consider  the  sulyect  | ! I 

of  Delivery.  '=  | 


III.  Of  SupeTfostation.  f ! 

By  superfoetation  is  understood  the  conception  of  a second  embryo, 
during  the  gestation  of  the  first,  or  that  a woman  who  has  advanced  ^ ^ 
to  any  period  of  one  pregnancy  is  capable  of  conceiving  another  |!| 

This  doctrine  was  very  current  among  the  ancient  physicians,! 
and  still  has  adherents,  although  the  majority  of  the  medical  profession 
at  the  present  day  are  sceptics  with  respect  to  it.  Its  bearing  in  legal.  | ' 
medicine  is  on  the  question  of  legitimacy,  as  I shall  hereafter  shew.  | 

It  will  conduce  to  a better  understanding  of  the  subject,  if  the  cas^  j 
which  are  deemed  instances  of  superfoetation  be  first  stated;  and 
afterwards  the  objections  to  them,  and  the  inode  in  which  the  op- 
ponents of  this  doctrine  explain  their  peculiarities. 

1.  The  following  is  taken  from  the  Consilia  of  Zacchias.  J.  JN. 
Sobreius  lost  his  life  in  a quarrel,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant.  Eight 
months  after  his  death  she  was  delivered  of  a deformed  child,  which ; 
died  in  the  birth.  Her  abdomen  remained  large,  and  it  was  suspected; 
that  a second  infant  was  contained  in  it,  but  all  efforts  to  procure  its  , 
delivery  proved  fruitless.  One  month  and  a day  thereafter,  the  widow . j 


ment  continuing  more  than  five  months,  is,  according  to  Gooch,  a strong  argu-j^ 

ment  against  its  presence.  

Let  us  also  not  forget,  that  some  morbid  conditions  of  the  uterus  are  comp 
with  pregnancy.  Thus  carcinoma,  particularly  of  the  cervix  uteri,  and  even  in  , 
ulcerative  stage,  h^s  occurred  to  Drs.  Clarke,  Kennedy,  and  others ; an  so  a 
cauliflower  excrescence  of  the  uterus.  Kennedy,  p.  144.  , 

• Edinburgh  Review,  No.  xlviii.  art.  11.  In  the  stormy  period  that  preceaea 
the  abdication  of  James  II.,  it  seems  to  have  been  a favourite  opinion  an^i^ 
the  Protestants,  that  the  Pretender  (as  he  is  now  styled  in  history)  was  a suppos  - 
titious  child.  The  proof  in  favour  of  this  may  be  found  in  Burnet  s History 
his  own  Times,  London,  1758,  vol.  i.  pp.  473-524.  And  the 
in  favour  and  against  the  opinion  is  collected  in  Howells  State  i rials,  voi. 

^ 't^So  common  was  the  belief  in  it,  that  Brassavohis  observes  that  he  has  seen 
superfcetatiun  epidemic! 
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was  again  taken  in  labour,  and  brought  forth  a perfect  living  child. 
The  relations  of  the  husband  contested  its  legitimacy,  on  the  ground 
that  it  was  the  fruit  of  a superfcetation,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted  on 
the  subject.  He  agreed  that  the  two  infants  could  not  have  been  the 
product  of  one  conception,  since  the  interval  between  their  birth  was 
so  great ; but  advanced  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  first  was  the  product 
of  a superfcetation,  and  conceived  a month  after  the  other.  This  he 
strengthened  by  the  fact,  that  the  husband  died  suddenly,  while  in  a 
state  of  perfect  health.  His  opinion  preserved  the  character  of  the 
mother,  and  also  gave  her  those  legal  rights  to  which  her  situation 
entitled  her.* 

Dr.  Denman,  in  his  work  on  Midwifery,  quotes  a letter  addressed 
to  the  lady  of  Sir  Walter  Farquahar,  by  the  patient  herself,  which 
contains  a case  belonging  to  the  subject  before  us.  The  female  went 
to  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy ; but  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  she 
met  \yith  a great  fright,  which  aflTected  her  severely,  and  diminished 
her  size.  On  the  11th  of  February  she  was  delivered  of  a healthy 
child,  but  continued  in  pain  ; and  it  was  not  until  the  morning  of  the 
25th  that  she  was  relieved.  “On  that  day,  there  was  born  the  head 
and  parts  of  a child  that  had  just  the  appearance  of  a miscarriage  of 
four  months.”t  ° 

Additional  references  will  be  found  below.  It  is  necessary  to  add 
in  this  place,  that  the  blighted  ovum  is  sometimes  retained  for  a length 
of  time.  This  should  not  be  forgotten  in  medieo-legal  cases,  else  it 
may  by  possibility  happen  that  an  unjust  suspicion  will  fall  on  the 
innocent.  Thus,  in  a case  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Montgomery,  an  ovum 
at  two  months  (as  was  evident  from  its  size)  was  not  expelled  until 


in  f observes,  that  he  is  assured  that  a female 

fif.oi  .i  ’ u sooeessively  delivered  of  three  children,  at  an  interval  of 

fifteen  days  between  each Vol.  i.  p.  484.  nuervat  oi 

in  Jl^***^r  mentioned  inmost  works  on  midwifery  and 

P "Ll  1 V''‘“  I noted 

ChimrS  T?  P-  453,  case  by  Mr.  Warner.  Medico- 

fcetus  a^iH  ''o*- IX.  p.  194,  case  by  Mr.  Chapman,  where  a blighted 

the  full  nerioH^nf'*  at  ^yen  months,  and  a living  child  remainid  to 

on  r>«.  P.  of  utero-gestation.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ix.  p.  531  Dr  Mease 

XX  Physical  Journal,  vo!.’ xxii.p."?t 

first  expelled  \^nd^hf  about  “®"r  a healthy  child  was 

montW  concen  m T t «f  a five- 

tT„ ~‘?T' "/  h'  .r’S 

New  ‘ i ‘ bbghted  ova  was  putrid  and  the  other  not 

I Repository,  vo/xx'n  no  ’ *Ca  Tl  ^^‘'dicai 

itory,  vol.  xxiii  u Ho  ^ ^ew  York  Medical  Heposi- 

J«ic«l  Journa"7;,l’l.  ith  p M9  ^se  Iw  D "'p'' tr' 

irol.  ii.  p.  307.  Case  bv  D,-  O H a®  7 x Journal,  N.  S. 
i Journal,  vol.  iv  u 81^  T i T»  ‘ ■^"'“’’oau  fifedical  and  Surgical 

A-d  Physica  Journal  - ^ Uthuauia.- New  York  ftledical 

Eancet,  N.  s.  vol  xi’x  uu  t ^ 1 Mr.  Leeson  and  Mr.  Hunter — 

!'!"•  any  wav  putrefied  ’ Bv  ‘''ese  was  the  shrivelled  foetus 

y puirentu.  By  Dr.  Montgomery,  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  205. 
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three  months  thereafter;  and  in  one  cited  by  him  from  Dr.  Ingleby, 
another  of  three  months  was  not  expelled  until  the  ninth  month. 

2.  A case  mentioned  by  BuFon  has  been  often  quoted  by  t e 
opponents  and  advocates  of  superfcetation.  “ A female  at  Charleston, 
in  South  Carolina,  was  delivered  in  1714  of  twins,  within  a very  short 
time  of  each  other.  One  was  found  to  be  black,  and  the  other  white. 
This  variety  of  colour  led  to  an  investigation;  and  the  female  con- 
fessed that  on  a particular  day,  immediately  after  her  husband  had 
left  his  bed,  a negro  entered  her  room,  and  by  threatening  to  murder 
her  if  she  did  not  consent,  had  connexion  with  her.”*  _ 

It  has  been  insinuated  against  the  credibility  of  this  c^e,  that  one 
of  the  offspring  was  white.  Instances  can,  however,  be  adduced, 
where  this  objection  does  not  apply.  Dr.  Moseley  mentions  the  fol- 
lowing as  occurring  within  his  time  at  Shortwood  estate,  m the  island 
of  Jamaica.  “ A negro  woman  brought  forth  two  children  at  a biith, 
both  of  a size ; one  o/  which  was  a negro,  and  the  other  a mulatto.  Un 
beino-  interrogated  upon  the  occasion  of  their  dissimilitude,  she  said 
she  perfectly  well  knew  the  cause  of  it ; which  was,  that  a white  man 
belonging  to  the  estate  came  to  her  hut  one  morning  before  she  was 
up,  and  she  suffered  his  embraces  almost  instantly  after  her  black 

husband  had  quited  hei.  -r,  p t 44  a/t..  m T 

“ One  of  the  author’s  pupils,  says  Professor  Dunglison,  Mr.  N.  J. 

Huston  of  Virginia,  has  communicated  the  particulars  of  the  case  ot  a 
female,  who  was  delivered  in  March  1827  of  a negro  child  and  a 
mulatto  on  the  same  night.  Where  negro  slavery  exists  such  cases 

are  sufficiently  numerous,  j:  , , p 

3.  Dr.  Maton  of  London  published  the  following  as  a case  of 

superfcetation : Mrs.  T , an  Italian  lady,  but  married  to  an  Eng- 

+ mJSV^h;  T/opS?Diseases,  &c.  p.  111.  For  additional  cases  see  Q^rter'y 
Journal  "rTelU  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  3^0’ ‘’y 
from  the  Bulletin  de  la  Facultfe  et  de  la  Soci6te  de 
delivered  of  twins,  as  in  Dr.  Moseley’s  case,  and  who  made  a ^ 

Case  by  Dr.  Dewees;  a white  woman  -n’  ^ negress 

one  hlack.—Coxe’s  Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  174-  _New 

in  South  Carolina,  in  1815,  three  ^hi  dren ; two  white  and  one  ^ 

American  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  vol.  i.  p.  466.  , Journal 

uegress  in  South  Carolina,"twins ; a black  and  a 

N.  S.  vol.  V.  p.  412.  Case  by  Dr.  Delmas  of  Rouen  ; a woman  in  a pulilic  hos^w 
of  that  city,  Lins;  one  white  and  the  other 

Mddicales  vol.  iv.  p.  181.  Cas  rares.  Dr.  Blundell,  in  liis  Lect  , 

case  of  this  description,  by  Mr.  »l«‘^ka>ler  of  Weyhridge.-^^^^^^^ 

p.  262.  A case  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  Berlin  (January  25th,  b „ 

<Le  white  and  the  other  Llf-caste.  Connexion  with  a negro  w^  ^o^^'a  ‘re 
Ilecker’s  Annals.  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol. . • P-  - , ^ 

in  New  England,  of  twins;  one  black  and  the  (.  her  mulatto.  1 1 e mo^ 
(black)  confessed  cohahitaiioii  with  a white  man.  Related  by  Dr.  Hoko 

Massachusetts Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  64. 

The  Lli  . wing  is,  I believe,  the  most  remarkable  case  vet  recorded  : t was 

taJZ  of  the.  res, ’.active  clas«es.”-_Rev.  Dr.  Walsh’s  Notice,  of  Brazil,  vol. ...  p.  JO. 
+ Dunglison’s  Physiology,  vol.  n.  p-  324. 
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lislmian  who  was  attached  to  the  commissariat  of  the  Britisli  army  in 
Sicily,  was  delivered  on  the  12th  of  November,  1807,  of  a male  child, 
M-hich  had  every  appearance  of  health.  It  was  brought  forth  under 
circumstances  very  distressing  to  the  parents,  being  dropped  in  a bundle 
of  straw  at  midnight  in  an  uninhabited  room;  and  it  survived  nine 
days  only.  On  the  2d  of  February,  1808  (not  quite  three  calendar 

months  from  the  preceding  accouchement'),  Mrs.  T was  delivered  of 

another  male  infant  completely  formed,  and  apparently  in  good  health. 
He  was  sent  away  to  be  nursed;  but  the  nurse’s  milk  being  deficient, 
he  was  removed  soon  after  to  another  foster-mother.  When  about 
three  months  old,  however,  he  fell  a victim  to  the  measles,  and  died. 

From  November  1807  to  February  1808,  Mrs.  T had  not  left 

Palermo,  except  on  short  excursions  in  her  own  carriage ; and  her 
husband  had  been  constantly  with  her  since  the  year  1805.  He  com- 
municated this  narrative  to  Dr.  Maton,  with  a certificate  pledging 
himself  to  its  truth.* 

The  last  instance  I shall  mention  in  detail  is  one  communicated  to 
Fodere  by  Dr.  Desgranges  of  Lyons,  and  it  is  certainly  a very  extra- 
ordinary one. 

The  wife  of  Raymond  Villard,  of  Lyons,  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-two,  and  became  pregnant  five  years  thereafter,  but  had  an 
abortion  at  the  seventh  month,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1779.  She 
conceived  again  within  a month;  and  on  the  20th  of  January, 
1780,  eight  months  after  her  delivery,  and  seven  months  from  her 
second  conception,  she  brought  forth  a living  child.  This  delivery 
was  not,  hoM'ever,  accompanied  with  the  usual  symptoms — no  milk 
appeared,  the  lochia  were  wanting,  and  the  abdomen  did  not  diminish 
in  size.  It  was  accordingly  found  necessary  to  procure  a nurse  for 
the  child. 


Two  surgeons  visited  the  female,  and  were  at  a loss  with  respect  to 
her  situation.  They  called  Dr.  Desgranges  in  consultation,  who 
declared  that  she  had  a second  child  in  the  womb.  Although  this  was 
strongly  doubted,  yet,  three  weeks  after  her  delivery,  she  felt  the  mo- 
tion of  the  foetus;  and  on  the  6th  of  July,  1780  (five  months  and 
sixteen  days  after  the  first  birth),  she  was  again  delivered  of  another 
living  daughter.  The  milk  now  appeared,  and  she  was  enabled  to 
nurse  her  offspring. 

It  IS  not  possible,  adds  Dr.  Desgranges,  that  this  second  child  could 
have  been  conceived  after  the  delivery  of  the  first;  “car  le  mari  ne 
J-enouvele  ses  caresses  que  vingt  jours  aprds,  ce  qui  n’aurait 
donne  au  second  enfant  que  qiiatre  mois  vingt-sept  jours.” 


Granville  LiHidoii  College  of  Physicians,  vol.  iv.  p.  161.  Dr. 

supposed  that  thev  's  case  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions  for  1818, 

was  born  at  the  sixth  an  'vere  distinct  and  separate;  and  that  one 

wasin  l^^otn^  ‘'c  Preg"H»cy.  Dr.  Paris 

iolA  children  hmher  inquiries  of  Dr.  Maton,  and  he  found  that 

die  accoucheur  was  pre^sem'’^  Alf^n  ‘‘a”'"’  was  not  sudden  ; since 

which  Dr.  Granville  ant'Pflf.’ . I ^ circumstances  noticed,  ami  on 

r-i..r  ii'.;  v“r  r 

M 
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The  narrative  of  this  case  was  accompanied  with  a legal  attestetion 
of  it  under  the  oath  of  the  mother ; and  on  the  19th  of  January,  1782, 

both  children  were  still  living.*  „ , , . j 

These  instances  will  give  a full  idea  of  what  is  understood  by 
,„perfajtatio.i  in  the  human  species.  The  advocates  for  d»®me 
consider  them  as  conclusive  testimony,  while  the  opponents  explain 
their  peculiarities  in  various  ways,  and  also  endeavour  to  prove  that 

this  kind  of  conception  is  impossible. 

In  the  first  place,  it  is  urged  that  shortly  after  conception,  the  os 
tincm,  as  well  as  the  internal  apertures  of  the  lallopian  tubes,  are  closed 
by  the  deposition  of  a thick  tenacious  mucus,  fhe 

is  also  formed  early,  and  lines  the  uterus,  and  thus  co-operates  with  the 
mucus,  in  obliterating  the  openings  into  its  cavity.f 

When  the  gravid  uterus  enlarges,  the  fallopian  tubes  he  parallel  to 
its  sides,  instead  of  running  in  a transverse  direction  ^ 

in  the  unimpregnated  state.  If  then  an  embryo  be  pnerated,  the 
tubes  could  imt  embrace  the  ovum,  and  it  would  remain  in  the  ovarium, 
or  fall  into  the  abdomen,  and  thus  constitute  an  extra-uterine  concep- 

^'^^But  again  it  is  said,' that  even  if  we  allow  the 
new  embryo  reaching  the  uterus,  its  arrival  would  be  ‘destructive 
the  foetus  already  present.  The  functions  which  have  already  bee 


• Foderd  vol.  i.  PP.  484-486.  Cases  resembling  these,  but  not  so  remarkably 
are  relief  by  Dr.  F^ibar ; this  occurred  in  dje  Island  of  Jamaica,  m 1805, 

March  15th,  1810,  and  weighed  four  pounds  j “ Thffemie  confessll 

P-fes,  in  konthly  Journal  of 

Dielnirg  ; a fem^e 

NfemlVtlllnhf  Ifah  siL—Americau  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

^“’•l^ma^y  Z\oZ:.  fciroft^ll^luoted  from 

of  tliis  the  fact,  that  some  menstiuate  duii  ig  Lee’s  case.  At  all  events, 

ten™  “delkia  did  nJt  close  its  orifice.-London  : 


tnat  tne  oeouiiiit  mu/uyo  

in  that  the  fallopian  tube  was  open  ; the  decidua 
Medical  Gaz.'tte,  vol.  xix.  p.  597. 
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performed  for  the  first  conception  have  now  to  be  repeated,  and  an 
additional  decidua  and  placento  are  to  be  formed. 

These  are,  briefly,  the  arguments  urged  against  the  possibility  of 
superfcetation.  An  appeal,  however,  is  made  to  cases,  where,  as  we 
have  already  stated,  two  or  more  children  of  dilferent  sizes,  and 
apparently  of  different  ages,  are  born  nearly  at  the  same  time,  or  at  a 
longer  interval.* 

It  will  be  observed  that,  in  one  class  of  instances,  the  lesser  child  is 
represented  as  dead  and  decayed,  and  its  size  is  much  smaller  than  the 
accompanying  birth.  Now  in  these,  it  is  suggested  that  twins  have 
been  conceived,  and  that  the  embarrassed  situation  of  one  child  in  the 
uterus  may  have  prevented  its  developement,  checked  its  nutrition, 
and  thus  caused  its  death.  The  other,  on  the  contrary,  lives  and 
grows,  presses  on  the  dead  one  which  becomes  flattened,  or  wholly  or 
partly  putrefied;  and  in  this  condition  both  may  be  expelled  at  the 
same  time,  or  one  may  be  detained  for  some  time  after  the  other. -j- 

It  is  evident  that  this  explanation  puts  aside  the  idea  of  super- 
foetation.J 

The  second  class  of  cases,  where  a twin  birth  of  various  colours 
takes  place  is  now  universally  considered  as  examples  of  contempora- 
neous conception.  This  is  evidently  shewn  by  the  circumstances 
attendant  on  each.  Hence  they  cannot  aid  the  doctrine  of  superfoeta- 
tion. 

But  if  we  thus  explain  the  great  mass  of  instances  that  were 
formerly  referred  to  it,  and  grant,  which  indeed  can  hardly  be  denied, 
that  superfcetation  is  impossible  in  a single  impregnated  uterus,  there 
yet  remain  some  cases  like  those  of  Drs.  Maton  and  Desgranges  which 
require  explanation.  It  has  been  attempted  to  do  this,  by  supposing 
that  a double  uterus  was  present.  This  is  far  from  being  as  rare  as 
was  at  one  time  supposed.  » The  human  uterus,”  says  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  “in  the  impregnated  state,  commonly  has  one  triangular 
cavity.  In  many  instances,  it  is  found  subdivided  at  its  upper  part, 
into  two  lateral  cavities,  so  as  to  resemble  the  two  horns  of  a uterus  in 


An  engraving  illustrative  of  this  occurrence  is  given  in  Cruveilhier’s  Patliologi. 
cal  Anatomy,  No.  6.  One  fcetus  is  about  six  months  advanced— the  term,  indeed  of 
le  pregnancy— while  the  other  is  about  the  size  of  one  of  three  months.  A large 
^rtion  of  tlie  placenta  was  diseased,  and  to  this  the  cord  of  the  smaller  is  attached. 
While  that  of  the  other  proceeds  from  the  healthy  portion. 

“ A mentions  cases  precisely  of  the  description  suggested  in  the  text 

was  a»PnH!a  “w?’  a “ature  placenta,  the  expulsion  of  which 

not  m tS  a foetus  of  four  or  five  months,  flattened,  but 

of  the  mat’s  an/  tlm  membranes,  closely  adherent  to  the  uterine  surface 

just  Len  connexion  with  this  placenta,  had 

while  a fmtiirenrl'  a seen  a large  mole  or  a diseased  ovum  expelled, 

until  weSs  X/  "'“s  still  retained  and  not  expelled 

Chat/a, rahll’^t/  doctrine,  I have  made  a free  use  of  Professor 

+7i  c,  • y l-clectic  Repertory,  vol.  i.  p.  3C9. 

aceuiialoiis  m<.n'  advanced  the  idea  some  years  since,  that  in  every  case  of 
considers  the  aeet?h*l  *****  t P^'^'eyt,  and  with  a common  placenta.  He 

been  completed.— Wet, “toh'x.'p.**7S.°''  developement  has 
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a quadruped.  Several  specimens  of  such  uteri  arc  preserved  in  my 
collection.”*  Not  only  has  the  uterus  been  found  double,  but  occa- 
sionally the  vagina  also.  In  the  Museum  at  Heidelbeig,  r.  le  e- 
mann  informs  us,  is  the  uterus  of  a female  who  died  nineteen  days 
after  delivery.  It  is  divided;  the  left  is  in  the  state  to  be  expected 
after  the  removal  of  the  foetus,  while  the  uterus  on  the  right  side  is 
characterised  by  the  absence  of  all  appearances  of  impregnation.  wo 
vaginae  are  also  present.f  This  female  was  seen  by  two  physicians 

* Hunter’s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  L^^on,  1794,  p.  6.  I am 
indebted  for  tins  reference  to  my  colleague,  Professor  tV.  Umgl  by. 

t Quarterly  Journal  Foreign  Medical  and  Surgical  vol.  v.  P.  438. 
related  by  authors  of  double  uteri  have  been  cidlec.ed  hy 
cherches  snr  les  Cas  d’Uterns  Double,  et  de  Superfata  lon.  1826.  «« 
less  than  forty-one,  among  which  are  those  of  Mallei,  Purcell,  Cants  run.  ^ 
maun,  Pole,  Dnpuytren,  West,  Ollivier,  and  one  examined  by  lums^  g j,,; 
and  M.idame  Boivin,  in  which  both  uterus  and  vagina  weie  double.  Jee  ahio 
Martin,  on  a variety  of  the  Human  Uterus  (from  the  Revue  M^d.cale  of  1826), 

Thrinitmmes  thariiave  been  recorded  since  the  publication  of  Cassan  ‘Jj’® 

by  Di  . Geiss  of  Traffurth,  near  Erfurt.  The  labour  pains  -®7, 
riirht  side  On  that,  the  uterus  was  as  high  as  the  tlioiax  , on  the  le  , 
eSml  aLve  the  navel  and  inclined  forward  and  laterally.  /P'‘®  .7®'® 
timning  was  performed,  and  a healthy  female  infant  born  : the  right 
the  left  conLued  prominent.  In  one  hour  labour 
found  membranes  protruding  throug  . an  ®P®“‘‘‘S ‘V*'® 

upwards  into  a cavity.  A second  child  presented  and  was  ^"3 

inff  The  right  placenta  came  away  first,  and  the  right  womb  contracted,  then  t 

left  placenta,  but  its  womb  contracted  slowly,  and  she 

CaT^^rdmdde^uSms  and  vagina  at  the  Hotel  Dieii  The.uer^ 

tininipreguaied.  The  female  died  of  liBematemes.s._New  York  Medical  and  l-tiy 

®"l'^carf!ml  Meckel’,  quoted  by  Cams,  Gyn*cology.-American  Journal  of  .Me- 

Exhibited  to  the  U->ch  Acaden^^M^b^^^ 

15th,  1833)  a bilobed  uterus  double  partition,  and  each 

a tube  and  an  ovary  ; each  separated  tiom  the  other  j mother  died  after 

having  distinct  necks  and  mouths  into  a single  ,•  uft  ,.uvitv  Jledico- 

debvery;  the  foetus  was  a male,  and  had  been  developed  m the  left  cavity.-Mediu,- 

Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  234.  . , , .r  j„,.i,i»  ntprus  found 

Mr  Adams,  a student  in  Guy’s  Hospital,  relates  a case  of 
in  a body  brought  in  for  dissection.  The  subject  was 

two-thirds  of  the  uterus  were  divided  by  a septum  into  twi  q j.P  . ’ U 

was  natural,  with  an  opening  common  to  both  ®"^  j ^ ggg. 

inch  ; whole  length  of  the  uterus,  3J  — London  Medical  U.ize  te,  . ‘ J , y 

Le  Roi’s  case,  from  the  Journal  des  Connoissances  Mddicale  , » r 
1835.  This  female  had  menstruated  for  two  years,  and  while  ^‘‘®  "^''*3 
flowing  she  was  seized  with  intense  pain,  and  a tumour  was  dismvered  in  ‘''®  ‘J 

of  the  pelvis.  She  died  shortly  of  peritonitis;  on  dissection,  the  uterus  wa  ^^ 

‘ ‘t  r »iu'r£  ..o 

vol.  iii.  p.  221 . 
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during  Jier  labour.  One  declared  that  the  neck  was  in  a natural 
state ; w'hile  the  other  found  it  dilated,  and  said  that  the  head  of  the 
child  was  engaged ; a second  examination  convinced  both  that  the 
neck  was  double,  and  the  investigation  after  death  verified  it.* 

But  although  this  variety  in  the  organisation  of  the  uterus  may 
explain  several  of  these  cases,  and  in  particular  that  of  Desgranges, 
as  is  done  by  Velpeau  and  Cassan,  yet  there  are  intrinsic  difficulties 
i attending  the  solution.  It  has  been  inquired,  whether  menstruation 
N goes  on  in  the  unimprepated  half?  If  it  does,  it  will  account,  as  is  ■ 
{ supposed,  for  the  occasional  presence  of  that  discharge,  or  something 
S much  resembling  it,  during  pregnancy.  In  Canestrini’s  case,  however, 

( it  is  distinctly  stated  that  it  had  not  taken  place  during  that  process. -j- 
d The  others  give  us  no  information  on  the  subject. 

, A more  formidable  objection,  founded  on  anatomical  observation, 

I has  been  recently  presented  by  Dr.  Ilobert  Lee.  He  examined,  in 
Ir  1831,  a female  who  died  eight  days  after  parturition.  She  had  had 
several  children.  The  uterus  w’as  double  from  the  fundus  to  the 
'll  cervix,  and  thus  divided  into  lateral  halves.  The  foetus  had  been  in 
t the  right  half,  which  had  one  ovarium  and  one  fallopian  tube  connected 
wdth^  it.  The  left  was  furnished  with  similar  appendages.  Both 
ovaria  were  enlarged,  but  the  right  most  so,  and  it  contained  a corpus 
luteura;  the  left  had.  none.  The  internal  surface  of  the  left  ivns 
coated  every  where  with  a deciduous  membrane ; and  at  its  opening 
into  the  cervix,  it  formed  a shut  sac.  Now  such  a disposition,  re- 
marks Dr.  Lee,  if  it  always  exists,  which  he  deems  probable,  must 
render  superfcetation  impossible.! 

We  must  also  recollect,  that  in  the  remarkable  cases  of  children 
born  several  months  from  each  other,  no  examination  § has  yet  been 

in  mn  ' ^ memoir  of  Mr.  Louis,  read  before  the  Royal  Academv  of  Surgery, 

jLview,  vJi  xxrr223“  " ’ P^Wished.-Medico-Chirurgical 

"carriage,  bore  a four 
^ '"ature  twins.  On  examination, 

the  uterus  and  vagina  were  both  found  double,  and  each  vagina  ha.i  a senarate 

1«3^ Gazette,  vol.  xx.  p.  408.  From  Muller’s  Archivers,  fur 

■ciwS'i,; 

Cases  are  also  figured  by  Cruveilbier  in  his  Pathological  Anatomy  Nos  4 and 

LI:  ‘nits  'I"*  .nd 

to  the  fob  ^ ‘ had  only  one  childf  which  arrived 

ano  her  i The  labour  wL  extremely  difficuh  In 

previous  S aS^  ""*d  ‘‘slivered  about  six  weeks 

tben^ksof  m ‘‘  had  been  contained  bore  all  of 

'"’here  the  uterus  'is  mpr!r  l''ghCest  indications  of  developenieut. 

I the  empty  portion  apuears  {cloisonni)  and  not  bilobed, 

J of  No.  13.  ^ ‘ sympathise  in  the  progress  of  pregnancy See  Plate  5 

4 ‘"'dwifery,  p.  79  ; Cassan,  p.  28. 

] tioil,  vriii.’p.:??!.  Medical  Facts  and  Observa- 

i S .n^.*'’‘^'*^‘’r^h>rurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xvii.  p.  473. 

* wasdiad,  and  no  doubh  uten  h'^***'*^  of  supposed  snperfmtation  in  which  dissection 
, double  uteius,  nor  indeed  any  thing  differing  from  the  most  natu- 
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made  to  prove  that  there  double  uteri  existed.  “ They  are  ascribed, 
says  Richerand,  “to  septa  dividing  the  uterus  into  two  caviti^, 
mLely  because  such  an  arrangement  would  explain,  to  a ^'^rtam  degree, 
how  two  conceptions  might  take  place  at  some  interval  frorn  ead 
other  • for  it  has  never  been  ascertained  by  actual  dissection,  that 
any  woman  in  whom  such  superfoetation  took  place  had  a double 

"''should  the  doctrine  of  superfoetation  ever  be  pleaded  in  medic^ 

Ihs  rfe 

invests  the  subject. 


ii 


IV.  Of  some  Medico-Legal  Questions  connected  with  this  Subject. 


Two  questions  relating  to  pregnancy  have  been  suggested,  which 
deserve  some  notice. 


jrve  some  •/  #7 

1 Can  a woman  become  pregnant,  and  be  ignorant  oj  unti 
the  time  of  labour  9 I cannot  better  preface  an  examination  ot  tlii^ 
than  by  observing,  that  with  women  certain  appearances  are  otten 
referred  to  the  cause  from  which  they  wish  them  to  originate.  Thus, 
married  females  attribute  their  indisposition  and  ailments  to  the  pre- 
sence  of  pregnancy  ; while  those  who,  from  being  unmarried,  and  e j j- 
ing  guilty  pleasure,  dislike  that  idea,  charge 

oc?uf  to  ^disease.  Of  this  nature  is  the  case  related  by  Mauriceau, 
where  a female,  who  had  been  secretly  married, 

to  avoid  pregnancy,  and  not  only  deceived  herself,  but  al>=o  an  o d 
physlln,  who  prescribed  for  her,  as  having  a schirrous  womb,  until 
Sie  night  before  her  delivery.  In  another 

thirtv-five  who  had  made  the  most  solemn  vows  of  chast  ty,  decei 
many  physicians,  who  treated  her  for  dropsy  of  the  womb.t  Fodt 
SStes  an  instance  which  happened  to  an  acquaintance,  vdm 
waTsent  for  to  a nun  labouring  under  a yiolent  colic,  and  who  con- 


ral  state,  could  be  discovered.  It  is  that  of  Maria 

of  April,  1748,  was  delivered  of  a living  chi'd  and  ^ 

succeeding,  another  of  full  size  and  maturity  examined  liy  Professoc 

B child  in  1752,  died  of  an  acute  disease  in  1755,  'vhs  examine  ^_^y^ 

Eisenmann,  who  found  the  parts  in  the  professor,  that  the  first  child 

only  ohsenrity  in  this  instance  is  tlie  rema  i,„J*rertainrv  we  should  suppose 

was  neither  so  strong  nor  so  large  as  the  second,  laniTuaire.-” 

(whh  Devergie)  that  if  premature,  he  would  have  used  more  definite  langnage- 

^•^'i^tirrtd’rifysiology,  p,  357-  The  only  -s  in  which  co^^^ 

superfoetation  possible,  are,  1.  Where  there  is  a pei^ect  “ 
there  is  a pre-existing  extra-uteriiie  pregnancy  ; and  3.  n hen  tnere 

„p.i„u  I.ef,,r.  rr 

pm.  ti..t  il«  ov‘m  d»«  ....1  d,»ce..d  .mo 

-f-  Mauriceau,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Hb  4Uo. 
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tinucd  to  deny  her  being  with  child,  until  the  cries  of  the  infant 
silenced  her.* 

We  may  smile  at  these  narratives ; but  the  subject  assumes  a grave 
importance  when  the  question  is  asked  judicially.  A case  in  which  it 
was  made  the  matter  of  investigation  is  related  in  the  Causes  CUe- 
brcs,  and  an  abstract  of  it  may  prove  useful. 

In  1770,  a female,  aged  twenty-five,  and  named  Louisa  Bunel, 
residing  in  the  bishopric  of  Avranches  in  France,  was  seduced,  and 
became  pregnant.  It  was  in  the' month  of  August,  when  field  labour 
is  the  most  severe,  that  she  experienced  a cessation  of  the  menses. 
She  attributed  this  to  the  fatigue  she  had  undergone ; and  feigning 
ignorance  of  her  situation,  declared  herself  dropsical.  She  applied  to 
several  monks  for  medical  aid,  and  took  diuretics,  but  without  effect. 
Finally,  at  the  six  month  she  married,  but  not  to  her  seducer;  and 
after  that  repeatedly  took  an  infusion  of  savin  in  wine.  At  the  end  of 
three  months,  being  alone,  she  was  delivered  of  a child,  which  she 
afterwards  declared  was  born  dead,  and  which  she  covered  with  linen, 
carried  to  a neighbouring  field,  and  put  under  some  leaves.  Eight 
days  after,  a dog  discovered  the  body,  and  brought  some  rags  from  it 
to  the  house  of  a neighbour.  Judicial  search  was  now  made.  Louisa 
was  discovered  to  be  the  mother,  and  was  condemned  to  death  for  com- 
mitting infanticide.  Her  plea  was,  1.  That  she  was  perfectly  ignorant  of 
her  pregnancy  ; and  that  the  remedies  she  had  taken  were  solely  with 
a view  to  remove  her  supposed  dropsy.  2.  That  the  child  was  born 
dead  ; and  3.  That  at  the  time  of  delivery  she  was  so  extremely  weak 
for  four  hours,  that  she  could  not  call  for  assistance;  and,  on  reviving, 
preferred  burying  her  shame,  since  it  was  useless  to  expose  herself  by 
jewing  a dead  child.  An  appeal  was  made  to  the  superior  court  at 
Bayeux,  who,  after  taking  the  opinions  of  sixteen  physicians  at  Paris 
on  the  case,  reversed  the  sentence  on  the  11th  of  November,  1772,  and 
discharged  the  prisoner. j- 

_ The  case,  in  the  opinion  of  these  physicians,  turned  on  the  follow- 
ing points  : 1.  Could  the  accused  be  ignorant  of  her  pregnancy,  and 
confound  it  with  another  complaint?  2.  Could  she  innocently  make 
use  of  the  remedies  that  she  confessed  she  had  taken  ? And  3.  Is  it 
certain  that  the  child  was  born  dead ; and  if  so,  what  occasioned  its 
death  ? The  two  first  only  relate  to  our  subject,  as  the  third  belongs 
to  infanticide.  Our  medical  judges  answered  both  in  the  affirmative, 
on  the  pound  of  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  and  the 
e^se  with  which  it  might  be  confounded  with  other  diseases.  They 
adduced  in  favour  of  this  the  authority  of  Astruc,  Zacchias,  Senac, 
ebenstreit.  Ihis  last  observes,  that  a female  might  be  im- 
pregnated when  intoxicated,  and  might  go  to  the  full  time  without 
nowing  It ; and  on  being  seized  with  pain,  might  mistake  it  for  colic 
or  painful  menstruation.^; 

* Poder6,  vol.  i.  p.  421. 

t I»)id.  quoted  from  the  Causes  CdRbres. 

ation  *1®'®  “I’P^'l's  to  me  to  be  an  intentlonalmisreprcsent- 

On  the  be  ""’y  “"  extreme  case. 

*1  e observes,  His  tameii  non  obstantibus,  et  quamvis  vera, 
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pr'egnancy. 


Foder6,  in  remarking  on  this  case,  very  justly  observes,  that 
although  instances  have  occasionally  occurred  where  married  women 
have  mistaken  their  situation,  yet  the  sex  generally  ridicule  the  idea 
of  this  pretended  ignorance.  And  in  those  which  usually  will  rarae 
before  a court  of  justice,  the  reply  to  such  a plea  should  be ; Have 
you  not  exposed  yourself  to  become  pregnant;  and  on  what  account, 
then,  were  you  so  confident  of  tlw  usual  consequences  not  follow- 

^ The  following  are  laid  down  by  our  author,  and  I think  correctly, 

as  the  only  cases  in  which  ignorance  is  possible.  ...  , 

Where  the  female  is  an  idiot.  An  instance  of  this  kind  occurred 
to  Dr.  Desgranges,  in  a young  woman  in  France,  who,  having  been 
Ion-  tempted,  was  at  last  prevailed  on  to  have  connexion  in  the  bath, 
as  this,  it  was  stated,  would  prevent  conception.  In  a short  time, 
however,  the  menses  ceased.  She  became  alarmed  for  her  health,  and 
consulted  several  physicians,  who  administered  medicines ; and  in  this 
state  she  continued  without  suspicion,  until  the  approach  of  labour. 
Dr  Desgranges  states  it  as  his  opinion,  that  the  assurances  of  her  lover 
had  banished  all  ideas  of  the  possibility  of  pregnaucJ^  The  female 
made  this  assertion  herself  to  him,  and  her  conduct  previous  to  delivery 
was  calculated  to  strengthen  it,  as  there  were  no  attempts  to  conceal 

Where  a female  has  conceived  tchen  in  a state  of  stupor,  either 
from  spirituous  liquors  or  narcotics,  or  when  in  ^ 

asvhvxia  A virtuous  young  woman  was  thus  violated  at  Lyons, 
dm-i4  the  period  when  the  horrors  of  the  French  revolution  were  at 
their  height  A powerful  dose  of  opium  was  administered  ; the  crime 


„ec  ex  catamenimum  defectu,  nee  ex  tuinore  abd.™  “,lttlTavTdam,7« 
sentia,  de  graviditate  coiivictio  nasci  possit , i p orms  leyitimum  terminum 

vegetum,  fortemve  embryonem,  et  talem  qu.  ad  Se“m  sa.  « et 

sine  nio;i.o  pervenit,  matrice  tnlit,  motus  istos  magnos,  qu.  prope  fanem  sanie 

commodae  graviditatis  sunt,  non  percepisse.  T.mrnal  wlio  I presume 

* A reviewer  in  the  Edinburgh  Zorun‘  of  her 

is  Dr.  Cbristisim,  speaks  thus  on  this  • manifestlv  three  conditions 

pregnancy  till  the  child  is  brought  firth.  w impregnation  took 

Required  before  we  can  believe  such  a ‘hmg  pos*  ^ 

place  without  her-knowledge  ; that  hei  without  her  knowledge.”  As 

that  her  delivery  be  accomplished  either  suddenly  vii-cin  and  in  every 

to  the  first,  he  concedes  that  it  may  take  place  ^ ^ ^ay  also  be 

circumstance  during  the  profound  sleep  uidiice  y deceive  during  the 

deemed  to  be  hydrSmetra,  or  dropsy  of  the  a^ccou- 

whole  progress  of  pregnancy,  not  only  the  female  b remarks,  “ It  >« 

cheurs.  The  last  we  know  does  sometimes  occur.  Thus  he  re^ 

obvious  that  a person  may  be  delivered  without  lieing  pr  » „-ai„„iv  rare  we  may 

nancy  ; but  since  each  of  the  three  requisite  conditions  is 
justly  pronounce  it  barely  within  the  hounds  of  possihility,  an  y 

n individual  cases,  when  the  female  gives  suffi.ient  evidence  tha  «x Ut  only  n the 
question  did  actually  exist.  Farther,  as  the  'hnd  c.niditn.n  can  exist  <mi^ 

case  of  those  who  have  borne  children,  the  plea  of  ' those  trho 

Suded  from  the  greater  number  of  trials,  which  loo  generally  concern  those 

have  erred  for  the  first  <inic.”_Vol.  xix.  pp.  452-54. 

t This  and  the  succeeding  case  were  communicated  to  Fodere  y 
granges.— Foder6,  vol.  i.  pp-  41)6,  497. 
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was  completed ; and  in  a short  time  she  found  herself  pregnant  with- 
out knowing  by  whom. 

In  all  other  cases,  the  female  may  indeed  entertain  doubts  concern- 
ing her  situation  ; but  doubt  presupposes  something  to  be  suspected, 
while  ignorance  is  not  aware  of  any  thing.* 

2.  Can  a female  become  impregnated  during  sleep,  without  her  know- 
ledge ? This  question  has  already  been  incidentally  noticed,  and  it  is 
not  necessary  to  enlarge  on  it  in  this  place.  In  females  habituated  to 
sexual  connexion,  or  where  sleep  is  unnaturally  produced,  there  is  no 
doubt  of  its  occurring  ; whereas  in  the  opposite  cases,  the  probability  is 
greatly  lessened.  Authors,  in  remarking  on  this  question,  run  into 
copious  disquisitions  on  what  is  necessary  to  cause  conception  ; but  on 
this  I have  already  intimated  an  opinion,  which  it  is  not  necessary  to 
repeat.f 

• I find  the  following  case  mentioned  in  Dr.  Gooch’s  Lectures  on  Midwifery, 
p.  81.  As  he  seems  to  have  credited  it,  it  is  probably  an  exception  to  the  rule  I have 
before  quoted  from  him.  “ A maid  at  an  inn,  who  was  always  thought  to  be  vir- 
tuous, and  bore  a good  character,  began  to  enlarge  in  a way  which  excited  suspicions 
of  pregnancy.  She  solemnly  declared  that  she  never  had  connexion  with  any  man. 
At  length  she  was  delivered,  and  was  afterwards  brought  before  a magistrate  to 
swear  to  the  fatlier  ; but  she  repeated  her  former  declaration.  Not  long  afterwards, 
a post-boy  related  the  following  circumstance  : That  one  night  he  came  to  this  inn  ; 
put  his  horses  in  the  stable,  and  went  into  the  house,  and  found  all  gone  to  bed  ex- 
cept  this  girl,  who  was  lying  asleep  on  the  hearth-rug  ; and,  without  waking  her, 
he  found  means  to  gratify  his  desires.  This  shews  that  impregnation  may  take 
place  without  the  knowledge  of  the  female  or  any  excitation  of  the  sexual  passion.” 

+ The  following  case  may  be  added  to  those  already  related  : A pregnant  female, 
in  her  last  moments,  solemnly  declared  that,  to  her  knowledge,  she  never  had  con- 
nexion ; but  that  a person  in  the  family,  some  time  previous,  had  given  her  some 
wine  to  drink,  after  which  she  lell  into  a profound  sleep.  She  was  not,  however 
conscious  of  any  thing  having  occurred  to  her  during  that  state;  but  mentioned  the 
circumstance  as  probably  explaining  her  situation.— Meierius  in  Brendel,  p.  99. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

DELIVERY. 

I Signs  of  delivery — period  within  which  the  examination  should  he 

made.  Concealed  delivery.  Pretended  delivery-modes  in  which  it  may  pre- 
sent  itself— where  there  has  been  no  pregnancy— where  there  has  heen  previous 
delivery— where  there  has  been  an  actual  delivery,  but  a living  child  has  been 
substituted  for  a dead  one.  Appearances  on  dissection,  indicative  of  a recent  de- 
livery. Case  of  Mr.  Angus.  Corpora  lutea—their  value  as  a proof  of  impreg- 
nation.  Case  shewing  the  necessity  of  ascertaining  the  birth  of  an  infant. 
2.  Possibility  of  delivery  without  the  female  being  conscious  of  it.  Whether  a 
female,  if  alone  and  unassisted,  can  prevent  her  child  from  perishing  after  deli- 
very : Application  of  this  in  cases  of  infanticide  : Instances  in  which  this  plea 
should  be  received. 

Paht  II I.  Signs  of  the  death  of  the  child  before  and  during  delivery.  2.  Signs 

of  its  maturity  or  immaturity— its  appearance,  size,  length,  and  weight  at  various 
periods  during  pregnancy.  Weight  of  infants  born  at  the  full  time  length. 
Other  characters  which  mark  the  maturity  of  the  child.  3.  The  state  neces-sary 
to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  inherit— its  capability  of  living—the  time  when 
it  is  generally  deemed  capable.  Laws  of  various  countries  as  to  what  consti- 
tutes  life  in  the  infant,  and  thus  enables  it  to  inherit— Roman,  French,  English, 
and  Scotch  laws.  Medico-legal  cases,  in  Italy— State  of  New  York.  Infants 
extracted  by  the  Caesarean  operation—their  capability  of  inheriting : laws  on  this 
subject.  First  born  of  twins.  How  far  deformity  incapacitates  from  inheriting. 
Monsters  : laws  on  this  subject. 

Delivery  may  be  considered,  1.  As  it  respects  the  mother  » 

2.  As  it  respects  the  child.  We  shall  accordingly  divide  the  chap- 
ter into  two  parts ; and  with  respect  to  the  mother  we  shall  notice, 

1.  Concealed  and  pretended  delivery. 

2.  Some  medico-legal  questions  connected  with  the  subject. 

The  second  part  will  comprise  a view  of, — 

1.  The  signs  of  the  death  of  the  child  before  or  during  delivery. 

2.  The  signs  of  maturity  or  immaturity  ; and  • i, 

3.  The  state  necessary  to  enable  the  new-born  infant  to  inheri 


Part  I. 

I.  Of  Concealed  or  Pretended  Delivery. 

Delivery,  whether  concealed  or  pretended,  can  alone  be  elucidated 
by  referring  to  its  real  signs ; and  it  will,  therefore,  be  proper  to  com- 
mence with  a notice  of  them. 

If  the  female  be  examined  within  three  or  four  days  after  tii 
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I occurrence  of  the  delivery,  the  following  circumstances  will  generally 
be  observed  : Greater  or  less  weakness,  a slight  paleness  of  the  face,  the 
eye  a little  sunk,  and  surrounded  by  a purplish  or  dark-brown 
coloured  ring,  and  a whiteness  of  the  skin,  like  a person  convalescing 
from  disease.  The  belly  is  soft,  the  skin  of  the  abdomen  is  lax,  lies  in 
folds,  and  is  traversed  in  various  directions,  by  shining  reddish  and 
whitish  (sometimes  pearly)  lines,  which  especially  extend  from  the 
^ groins  and  pubis  to  the  navel.  These  lines  have  sometimes  been  called 
li  Imece  albicantes,  and  are  owing  to  the  giving  way  of  the  true  skin  under 
^ the  distention  caused  by  the  gravid  uterus.  Hence  they  are  most 
i marked  at  the  umbilical  region.*  . The  breasts,  particularly  about  the 

! third  or  fourth  day  after  delivery,  are  tumid  and  hard,  and  on  pres- 
sure emit  a fluid,  which  at  first  is  serous,  and  afterwards  gradually 
becomes  whiter;  and  the  presence  of  this  secretion  is  generally 
accompanied  with  a full  pulse  and  soft  skin,  covered  with  a moisture 
of  a peculiar  and  somewhat  acid  odour.  The  areolae  round  the 
nipples  are  dark  coloured.  The  external  genital  organs  and  vagina  are 
dilated  and  tumefied  throughout  the  whole  of  their  extent,  from  the 
pressure  of  the  foetus.  The  uterus  may  be  felt  through  the  abdominal 
parietes,  voluminous,  firm,  and  globular,  and  rising  nearly  as  high  as 
the  umbilicus.  Its  orifice  is  soft  and  tumid,  and  dilated  so  as  to  admit 
two  or  more  fingers.  The  fourchette  or  anterior  margin  of  the  peri- 
nmum  is  sometimes  torn,  or  it  is  lax,  and  appears  to  have  suffered  con- 
siderable distention.t  A discharge  (termed  the  lochial)  commences 
from  the  uterus,  which  is  distinguished  from  the  menses  by  its  pale 
colour,  its  peculiar  and  well-known  smell,  and  its  duration.  The  lochia 
are  at  first  of  a red  colour,  and  gradually  become  lighter  until  they 
cease. :{; 

These  are  the  signs  enumerated  by^the  best  writers  on  the  subject, 
and  where  they  are  all  present,  no  doubt  can  be  entertained  that  deli- 
very has  taken  place.  Several  of  them,  however,  require  further 
notice,  for  the  purpose  of  indicating  the  mistakes  which  observers  may 
experience  concerning  them. 

1.  The  lochial  discharge  might  be  mistaken  for  menstruation,  or 
nuor  albus,  were  it  not  for  its  peculiar  smell,  and  this  it  has  been  found 
impossible,  by  any  artifice,  to  destroy. 

It  also  is  variable  as  to  the  time  of  its  continuance ; in  some,  it 
does  not  remain  red  for  more  than  a day  or  two. 

2.  The  soft  parts  are  frequently  relaxed  as  much  from  menstrua- 
tion as  from  delivery ; but,  in  these  cases,  the  os  uteri  and  vagina  are 


linp  ‘ * (pp.  304-307)  has  sometimes  noticed  a brown 

nutU  •'■■eadth,  extending  from  the  umbilicus  to  the 

pul.es,  and  Mpecia  ly  in  women  of  dark  liair,  and  strongly  coloured  skin. 

the  fossa  d!sa.,nIo  ctiild  the  commissure  is  generally  torn  through  and 

is  no  disnrnnC^T'*  always;  so  that  the  existence  of  these  parts 

though  Ih»H  child-birth;  and  I remember  myself  a case  in  which, 

missure  ‘ difficulty,  with  the  forceps,  the  com- 

tures,  Laucet,  I’®'''’®8tm«8.”_Blundeirs  Dec 

p. 7o  J ‘ ‘ 
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not  so  much  tumefied,  nor  is  there  that  tenderness  and  swelling.  ^ Dr. 
Montgomery  also  attaches  great  importance  to  a peculiar  condition  of 
the  os  uteri.  Its  labia,  he  says,  in  those  who  have  borne  children,  are 
jagged  and  notched.  There  is  hardly  any  other  cause  except  child- 
birth that  can  leave  this  state.*  Again,  when  all  signs  of  contusion 
disappear  after  delivery,  the  female  parts  are  found  pale  and  flabby. 
This  circumstance  does  not  follow  menstruation. 

3.  The  presence  of  milk.  This  must  be  an  uncertain  sign,  tor  the 
reasons  stated  in  the  chapter  on  Pregnancy.  “ It  is  po^ible  for  tins 
secretion  to  take  place  independently  of  pregnancy,  f The  most  un- 
equivocal form  in  which  it  can  appear  is  when  the  breasts  are  tense 
and  painful,  and  filled  with  the  fluid  of  its  usual  nature,  — not  serous 
or  watery,  as  is  observed  in  pretended  cases.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked 
that  this  secretion  goes  on  during  the  presence  of  the  lochia;  while, 
on  the  contrary,  the  breasts  become  flaccid  and  almost  empty,  it  the 
menses  supervene,  and  fill  again  when  they  disappear.!  Should,  there- 
fore, a case  occur  where  doubt  is  entertained,  it  v'ould  be  proper  to 
notice  the  state  of  the  breasts  while  the  discharge  (of  whatever  nature 

it  may  be)  is  present.  . 

4.  The  lineee  albicantes,  being  caused  by  a giving  way  of  the 
true  skin,  under  the  distention  caused  by  the  enlarged  uterus,  may 
also  be  the  consequence  of  dropsy,  or  ot  lankness  following  grea 
obesity.  Indeed,  any  cause  producing  much  distention  may  give  rise 
to  them.  On  the  other  hand,  this  state  of  the  parts  is  occasionally  not 
very  striking  after  the  birth  of  a first  child,  as  they  shortly  resume 

their  original  state.  . „ ,.n  . , i m 

6.  The  linese  albicantes  will  often  remain  for  life,  and  hence  should 

not  be  depended  upon  in  cases  where  females  have  had  several 

children. S . . 

It  is  hence  the  duty  of  the  medical  examiner  to  view  all  the  signs 

enumerated  in  connexion  ; and  where  all  or  most  of  them  are  present, 
it  is  his  duty  to  declare  that  they  are  the  consequence  of  sexual  con- 
NEXiON.y  So  far  he  can  pronounce  with  safety.  But  if  the  question 


• “ The  converse  of  this,  however,  will  not  hold  good.  The  unfissured  ^ 
the  uterine  orifice  will  not  he  sufficient  proof  against  the  former  occurrence  of  child- 

’■‘impossible"  for  possible"  in  this  quotation,  and  which  is  noticed  by  Pn  . 
Montgomery,  is  not  mine.  It  is  correct  in  the  edition  published  here. 

t Foderd,  vol.  ii.  p.  15.  . . , , t . <>..d 

S They  are  sometimes  wanting  in  females  who  have  had  several  chi  » 

Dr.  Montgomery  saw  them  very  marked  in  a male  labouring  under  general  rop  y- 

— Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.  . „ .•  j i„,  nnr 

A similar  appearance  (of  wliite  silvery  lines)  has  been  occasionally  noticed  Y 
author  on  the  breasts  of  young  females,  particularly  when  those  parts  Mve 
Kieatly  and  rapidly  enlarged  during  pregnancy.— Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  -do- 

II  “ All  the  recent  Continental  writers  agree,  that  if  the  signs  related  ue  a , 
nearly  all,  found  in  the  person  of  the  prisoner,  the  conclusion  is  infallible;  an  » 
whatever  a few  obstinate  accoucheurs  may  have  been  urged  by  the  spirit  ol  con 
diction  to  allege,  tliey  are  never  imitated  conjointly  by  any  disease  whatever, 
the  same  time,  a just  and  necessary  caution  is  added  against  placing  reliance  on  y 
one  sign,  or  even  on  several  of  these  together,  since  frequent  experience  has  sne 
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lias  a bearing  on  the  charge  of  infanticide,  the  existence  of  the  child 
should  be  proved.  I make  this  remark  out  of  its  place,  but  it  cannot 
be  too  often  repeated  in  a treatise  on  legal  medicine.  To  prevent 
mistakes,  inquiry  should  also  be  made  whether  the  individual  has 
laboured  under  dropsy,  menorrhagia,  or  fluor  albus  ; or  whether  any 
external  violence  has  been  applied  to  the  genital  organs. 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  Within  what  time  should  this  exa- 
mination be  made  9 

An  astonishing  dilference  occurs  among  females  in  the  period  of 
recovering  from  the  effects  of  delivery.  Some  have  been  known  to 
proceed  to  their  occupation  on  the  day  that  the  child  is  born,  while 
others  remain  enfeebled  for  weeks.  Much  in  this  re.spect  depends  on 
the  constitution  and  habits  of  life.  There  is,  however,  a term  in  all, 
when  the  signs  of  delivery  disappear,  and  the  parts  return  to  their 
natural  state ; and  a general  rule  ought  to  be  established  in  legal 
rnedicine,  beyond  which  an  examination  should  be  deemed  inconclu- 
sive and  void.  A majority  of  writers  have  fixed  on  the  terra  of  eight 
or  ten  days  for  this  purpose;  and  it  is  probably  a correct  one.  After 
that  period  the  signs  become  equivocal,  and  may  lead  to  error,  parti- 
cularly if  the  delivery  has  been  natural.* 

Zacchias  remarks  expressly  that  the  proofs  of  delivery  become  un- 
certain after  the  tenth  day  ; and  this  uncertainty  increases  until  the 
fortieth,  when  the  abdomen,  with  the  exception  of  the  white  lines, 
returns  to  its  natural  state,  particularly  if  the  female  be  healthy. 
Michael  Alberti,  a celebrated  professor  of  his  day,  and  Bohn,  professor 
at  Leipsic,  both  recommend  the  visit  to  be  made  within  the  week ; and 
in  a case  before  the  Parliament  of  Paris,  in  1767,  Petit  and  Louis 
reported  favour  of  acquitting  a female  suspected  of  infanticide,  on 
TK  ^ investigation  had  been  made  at  too  late  a period.f 

Ihe  following  case,  which  came  before  the  criminal  court  of  the  de- 

wSTe  a most  striking  instance  in 

which  the  delay  alone  seems  to  have  prevented  the  detection  of  the 

tn  of  June,  1809,  a female,  named  Aimee  Perdriat,  Avent 

e lodgings  of  a friend  called  Rosine,  who  resided  in  the  fifth  story 
a house  in  Pans.  She  requested  leave  to  remain,  as  she  felt  ill  with 

unequal  • an  exL’nHpH  I 7 ^ •.  Us  conical  figure,  and  its  lips 

thelbia  ol.literatei  the  brCTs  fit  the  line®  all.icantes;  the  fr®num  of 

and^theareola,ofat7,wnco7.r  pendulous;  the  nipples  prominent; 

».■.  .Uri.ed  rr,™  ,1,.  date  of 
asMimed  by  the  (renital  oruan«  in  tU  •**  lochia,  and  especially  tlie  appearances 

3^-diiihurgh  IMedical  and  Kiirnir  1 T to  the  ordinary  healthy  condition,” — 

t Fffdere,  v7i.7  17  -’>•  P-  458. 

Possnnt,  si  vero  susnirio  /nrHi...  „ P'’'ui's  P"st  pni  tum  dielms  a medicis  dijudicari 

•lefiniendjE  8nper8unt.”_Lud«-ig,'  p.  44.  recte 
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a headach  and  a violent  colic.  Shortly  after  her  being  shewn  to  a 
room,  a lodger  in  the  third  story  heard  a noise  in  the  water-pipe,  as  i 
a heavy  body  passed  through  it.  She  was  not  visited  by  any  one, 
except  Rosine  and  another  female,  for  the  purpose  of  mqu.ring  whether 
she  wanted  any  thing.  About  five  hours  alter  the 
Rosine  observed  blood  on  the  stairs  and  on  the  floor  of  the  chambe  , 
and  Aimee  remarked  that  her  menses  flowed  very  Profusely. 

Suspicions  appear  to  have  been  excited,  and,  on  the  17th,  the  privy 
was  searched.  A foetus,  placenta,  and  bloody  ^ths  were  found ; and 
two  surgeons,  who  examined  the  body,  deposed  that  no  ma’-ks  of  vm- 
lence  were  present,  except  that  the  umbilical  cord  was  torn  off , that 
it  was  a fuU-grown  child ; and  that  from  their  experiments,  it  certainly 
had  breathed  after  birth;  and  there  were  proofs  of  this  having  con- 
tinued even  in  the  filthy  place  from  which  it  was  drawn. 

She  was  arrested  on  the  suspicion  of  having  been  the  mother  ot 
this  child;  and  the  suspicion  was  fortified  by  a previous  .f 

admit  the  examination  of  a midwife.  On  the  15th,  17th,  and  i^ 
Julv  being  more  than  a month  after  the  supposed  delivery,  she  was 
ii^Ai^d  ly  Baudelocque,  Dubois,  Ane, 

They  unanimously  declared  that  there  was  no  sign  present  ii 

dicated  the  delivery  of  the  female  at  the  time  in  question.  She  was 

"''’TustmpTsibll!‘l'  conceive,  to  reflect  on  this 

to  the  conclusion  that  this  woman  was  guilty.  But  if 

signs  of  the  crime  are  so  slowly  attended  to,  judges  are  certainlj  ju.ti 

lied  in  leaning  to  the  side  of  mercy.f  „ destrov- 

Delivery  is  most  commonly  concealed  under  the  idea  ot  de^oy 

ing  the  offspring  immediately  after  birth.  I" 

fore,  the  examining  physician  should  atte^,  1.  i”  ^vill  only  add 
vious  pregnancy.  On  these  I have  already  d'^^^e^and  will  o^  add 

that,  ordinarily,  no  investigation  has  taken  p ace  a . . j^ut  it 

was  advancing.  Circumstantial  evidence  is  ^ 

is  proper  to  inquire  whether  an  enlargement  of  th  jigease  • and 

observed  ; whether  this  was  connected  with  any  appa  » 

whether  any  precautions  as  to  dress  were  used  ; j ^ 

proofs  of  recent  delivery  ;t  and  3.  To  the  connexion  between  the  .up 

; n^ure,  where  die  « was^ijn^ 

fully,  widi  the  reasoning  of  Zacchias  in  her  favo  , j j j j odour,  the  parts 
No.  69.  There  was  no  milk  present,  the  H nothing  more 

very  sligl'tly  tumefied,  and  her  strength  not  affected.  rnnsed  the  enlarge- 

Zn  a profLe  menstruation,  following  a retention  winch  had  caused  tlie  K 

0™r£  towta.  .!»  b«n  mi.»ken  for  pr.*«.ncy,  ...a  .)«  «'.«“£  «'£ 
panying  symptoms.  Hei  alidome  g nttrihuted  lier  illness  to  wet  feet.  She 
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posed  period  of  parturition,  and  the  state  of  the  child  that  is  found. 
An  infant  recently  born  is  indicated  by  the  redness  of  the  skin,  and 
by  the  attachment  of  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  navel  ; and  the  female, 
if  the  mother,  will  be  found  to  have  the  marks  of  a late  delivery  on 
her.  The  question,  whether  it  was  living  after  birth,  belongs  to  in- 
fanticide. 

In  PRETENDED  DELIVERY,  the  female  declares  herself  a mother 
without  being  so  in  reality.  This  is-  not  so  revolting  to  our  feelings  as 
the  former ; but  it  is,  notwithstanding,  improper,  and  should  be  guarded 
against.  Its  most  common  origin  is  cupidity,  or  a weak  desire  to  pro- 
duce an  heir  to  large  estates;  and  hence  we  hear  most  of  it  in  Europe, 
where  property  is  entailed,  and  families  anxiously  desire  the  birth  of  a 
son  to  perpetuate  their  honours. 

In  France,  pretended  delivery  was  formerly  punished  with  infamy 
and  banishment.  In  1772,  a female  in  Paris,  who  was  sterile,  resolved 
to  gain  the  favour  of  her  husband  by  pretending  pregnancy,  and  at 
the  end  of  the  proper  period  obtained  an  infant  from  one  of  the  hospi- 
tals. She  effected  this  by  the  aid  of  a midwife,  who  attended  during 
the  assumed  labour.  Unfortunately,  however,  the  parents  of  the  child 
repented  of  having  put  it  in  the  hospital,  and  endeavoured  again  to 
obtain  it.  Failing  in  this,  they  took  steps  to  discover  where  it  was, 
and  ascertaining,  a full  disclosure  took  place.  The  woman  was  sen- 
tenced to  make  the  amende  honorable,  with  a writing  on  her  breasts 
containing  these  words:  “A  woman  who  stole  a child,  in  order  to 
prefer^  being  a mother,”  and  was  afterwards  banished  during  her  life 
from  Pans.  The  midwife  bore  a similar  writing,  which  purported  that 
she  was  one  who,  abusing  her  station,  had  assisted  and  favoured  the 
pretending  of  maternity,  and  she  was  condemned  to  perpetual  imprison- 
ment.  The  Parliament,  however,  on  an  appeal,  lightened  the  punish- 
ment, and  ordered  her  to  be  admonished  and  fined.* 

Si  dlvTto’he^htr  to  be  confined  for 

* “‘*y®  to  her  bed.  The  abdomen  was  reduced  in  bulk.  These  circumstances 

found  ‘ and  Giraudet  examined  her  on  the  25tli.  They 

ber  skm  warm,  countenance  slightly  flushed,  pulse  full  and  frequent  and 
ongue  natural ; the  breasts  tumefied,  and  its  veins  enlarged  and  oii^nntinnpH 

Kler’umt.i^  obtained  in  abundance.  The  ’abdomen  was  a littlj 

wrinU  projecting  (saillant),  lineae  albicantes  present,  and  the  skin 

fingers  A thiek  l;il«  - was  soft,  irregular,  and  readily  admitted  two 

orS  s yo  lowish  matter  of  the  odour  of  fish-oil  issued  from  the  genUa" 

‘‘Le  Gein  de  iH’uSS'^^^ 

recelll'y  very 

ject,  on^the  ground  of  tl  ® t tribunal,  however,  refused  to  pursue  the  sub- 

-oticed  arising  frL  someXr  tuse®  TT'  ‘be  appearances 

case,  ask  wliether  ha»m/in.i  i ' ix  Leuret,  the  reporter  of  tin's 

fi’IIygiene,  vol  iii.  p “T  ^ «igns— Anuales 

occnrred'‘fatei;^;  ihe^ioI?S’o^ro.‘^H^"''r  r ^ ^"''‘by  o(  record 

of  Ibis  occurrence  was  immp.liu!!fl  ''''  ® ®‘“b,  and  notice 

was  going  to  church  Tlie  wo.  If  ‘ '®  <>f  ‘be  parish,  just  as  he 

g Church,  li.e  worthy  pastor  was  aware  that  a very  few  days'  delay 
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The  penal  code  now  in  force  in  France  (sect.  345),  prescribes 
imprisonment  as  the  punishment  for  concealing  an  infant,  for  substi- 
tuting one  child  for  another,  and  for  pretending  that  a child  has  been 

Pretended  delivery  may  present  itself  under  three  points  of  view. 

1.  Where  the  female  who  feigns  has  never  been  preg^nt.  Ihis,  if 
thoroughly  investigated,  may  always  be  detected.  There  are  signs 
which  must  be  present,  and  cannot  be  feigned.  An  enlargement  of 
the  orifice  of  the  uterus,  and  a tumefaction  of  the  organs  of  generation, 
should  always  be  present,  and,  if  wanting,  are  conclusive  against  the 
fact.  Dr.  Male  mentions  a case  which  happened  to  a sojgeon  in 
Birmingham  not  long  since.  “Being  called  to  a pretended  labour  a 
dead  child  was  presented  to  him;  but  there  w^  no  placenta, 
proceeded  immediately  to  examine  the  woman,  and  found  the  os  tines 
L a natural  state,  nearly  closed,  and  the  vagina  so  much  contracted  ^ 
not  to  admit  the  hand?  Astonished  at  this  appearance,  he  went  to 
consult  a medical  friend;  but  before  any  further 

was  discovered  that  he  had  been  imposed  upon.  The  woman,  in  fact, 
S never  been  pregnant,  and  the  dead  child  was  the  borrowed 
offspring  of  another  ^She  was  induced  to  practise  the  artifice  to  ap- 
peal the  wrath  of  her  husband,  who  frequently  reproached  her  for  her 

*‘'”D7'Bmard  of  Angers,  in  France,  relates  the  foUowtag  r-A  farm^ 
a<^ed  seventy-two,  had  been  married  four  years  to  a female  aged  forty- 
two.  declared  herself  pregnant.  Her  abdomen  gradually 

enlarged  On  the  27th  of  July,  1829,  she  stated  that,  when  alone,  at 
break  of  day,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a female  mfant.  She  had  cut 
the  cord  an^  made  the  ligature,  and  after-birth,  w^ 
be  found,  she  had  left  at  the  door  of  the  house.  In  proof  of  her  n 
rative  was  her  bloody  linen  and  a child,  which,  when  placed  at  her 
tost  Tould  obtain  no  milk.  The  husband  was  at  first  elated  with 
the  circumstance,  but  soon  became  suspicious  through  the  remark 
bis  relatives  and  he  delayed  to  register  the  child.  _ 

A legal  Inquiry  was  instituted,  and  Dr.  Billard  " ‘’f 

medical  Laminer.  The  ex- 

old.  It  was  seventeen  or  eighteen  inches  long.  p 

foliation  was  in  full  activity,  and  the  skin  red  The  cord  M ^ 

off  that  morning.  It  was  buried,  but  he  caused  it  to  be  disinterreu 

might  r.„d.r  all  i.„nir,  buito-,  >».  »t 

tlie  congregation  of  what  had  necessarily  lie  against  the  young 

the  boinid.  of  .1..  would  lri«,  » thl  OiiJ 

women  of  the  paru^  „d  good  n.ighln.urh.iod  thronghont  hi.  '"''.  "".'I 

sti  iversion  of  ttliiistian  cnain.)  tlistir  remitat  on  to  exhinit 

‘nvitiog  .11  tlie  Wlowing 

themselves  next  morning  >>efore  the  k rk  s^s.on.  „ssessors, 

day,  the  minister  and  eh  ers,  w ^ which  the  unfortunate  mother  was  de- 

beld  a arande  reconnaissance,  hy  means  ol  wmcii  me  um. 

tected  Sl'e  was  found  guilty  of  concealment  of  pregnancy.  -Duni.OP. 

! Capuron,  p.  18.  ,„„,ewhat  similar  nature  is  mentioned  by  Capuron, 

p.  ,to”“.od'.:n.£r  by  Mt.  Thornton  in  Isindon  dledie.l  Oiwette,  vol.  ....  p. 
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i It  was  wrinkled,  dry,  slightly  sanguinolent  at  one  end,  and  brown  and 
»j  neatly  cut  at  the  other.  A proper  ligature  was  also  found  on  it.  The 
ti  infant  had  thick  hair;  it  cried  lustily;  moved  and  drank  with  perfect 
ri  freedom.  The  nails  were  formed,  and  none  of  the  sebaceous  matter 
;)i  common  to  new-born  infants  was  found  on  it,  nor  was  any  meconium 
h observed. 

!Dr.  Billard  decided  from  these  circumstances,  and  particularly 
from  the  state  of  the  cord,  and  its  falling  off  spontaneously,  from  the 
colour  of  the  skin,  and  the  exfoliation,  that  instead  of  two,  the  infant 
was  probably  from  five  to  seven  days  old.  And,  further,  that  from 
the  state  of  the  cord,  it  had  evidently  been  secured  by  an  expert, 
and  not  by  a solitary,  female  labouring  under  the  effects  of  present 
!)j  delivery.  ^ 

j Dr.  B.  now  examined  the  pretended  mother.  The  breasts  were 
q not  enlarged,  nor  were  there  any  marks  of  the  secretion  of  milk  pre- 
j abdomen  presented  no  line®.  There  was  no  discharge 

from  the  vagina;  and,  indeed,  that  part  was  contracted,  and  the  labia 
perlectly  natural.  The  uterus  was  light  and  easily  raised,  and  had 
the  feel  of  perfect  contraction : its  mouth  was  neither  tumefied  nor 
irregular.  The  result  was  unavoidable.  Dr.  Billard  denied  her  pre- 
vious pregnancy  and  delivery,  and  she  was  forced  to  confess  the 
fraud.* 


2.  Where  the  pretended  pregnancy  and  delivery  have  been  preceded 
by  <^  or  more  delweries.  The  facility  of  counterfeiting  in  this  case  is 
certainly  greater  than  in  the  former,  particularly  if  the  examination  be 
not  made  within  eight  or  ten  days.  Attention  should  be  given  to  the 
circumstances  :--The  mystery  (if  any)  that  has  been  effected 
respecting  the  situation  of.the  female ; her  age,  and  particularly  whether 
she  has  been  previously  barren ; and  the  condition  of  the  husband, 

ncT  or  decrepid.  All  these  would  be  corroborating  evidence 

against  the  actual  occurrence  of  delivery,  ^ 

livit  ‘nUlitmc,  a 

9j  dead  chiid.  This  cannot  be  elucidated  by  physical  proofs 
unless  some  persons  have  been  present  at  the  delivery.'^  Sd  irthi? 

Tf  tlfw^  examination  should  be  instituted 

the  witnesses  who  have  attended.  Zacchias  and  Mahon  t lay  con- 


“-.P- ""I-  “March  21,  1775,  a very  extraordinary 
n pearance  ofa  nt.rsp  ‘ .f  "’<>  wome",  ''«''hig  the  ap- 

! iliem  have  a male  child  tl**  ° niaid-servant,  applied  to  the  committee  to  let 

» «H«pt  one  as  her  own  ’ to 

>■  confessed  that  the  ladl’s  h,.!?  , ®"’  die  committee’s  closely  examining  them, 

* *'ent  that  st  .^I'coad,  and  as  she  iold  him  before  he 

they  likewise  acknowledged  111^1^]^^"’^"*^’/^  "ccessary  to  shew  him  a child; 
"•  As  it  appearTthS  the  adomL^  '<> 

I'CT-at-law  of  an  estate  ol  for  some  idl  ^ f *1  to  deprive  some 

Kcsph  is  to  caution  those  persons  ™mm  r m '‘  o'"  dns  para- 

"■ch  infernal  practices”  D.Tlov  IT  ‘>'1  d.eir  guard  against 

t Zacchias,  l“h  r\itv  ^es7  4 D76.  Chronicle,  p.  101. 

P-  209.  ‘ ■I'l-  viii.  tu.  ii.  quest.  8.  Mahon,  vol.  i. 
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siderable  stress  on  Ihe  resemblance  that  may  exist  between  the  parent 

and  child:  but  this  is  of  little  value.  , , 

It  sometimes  happens  that  the  female 
nosed  or  pretended  labour;  and  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the  bodj  m 
order  to  ^certain  the  truth.  We  are  to  examine  both  the  uterus  and 
S appenlges.  as  it  is  evident  that  the  former  may  have  been  enlarged 

'■™  VeTp^— 'Thlt  indicate  drdivery  are  the 

following'  — “The  uterus  being  found  like  a large  flattened  pou  i, 
fmm  niL  to  twelve  inches  long;  its  cavity  contains  coagula,  or  a 
bloodv  fluid,  and  its  surface  is  covered  by  the  remains  of  a decidu^ 
Often^ the  marks  of  the  attachment  of  the  placenta  ’ 

arid  th  s part  is  of  a dark  colour,  so  that  the  uterus  is  thought  to  be 
SnirrenoL  by  those  who  are  not  aware  of  the  circumstance.  The 
Lrice  being  ^cleaned,  the  sound  substance  of  the  womb  is  seen,  and 

mo‘rvS.: ontf  o,rSer 

LJofthe  t wl’h  "gV: 

unimpregnated  t t A almost  six  inches 

lrgf^nerft:4ob,i^ 

'“T„l  „,er„,  which  had  con.rac.ed 

made  on  the  second  day  after  e ^ three  in  the  antero- 

^^rpSrr  tvom  ;ne  inch  five  lines  to  one 


. The  decidua  is  sometime  — d 

k;’ t.ri/^:s:h:r  rX" 

•tages  of  increase;  while,  m the  oth  (,-ecognised  hy  Dr.  Baillie  to 

geems  agreed  tliat  tlie  occurs  frequently  in  unmarried  females. 

i)e  similar  in  structure  to  t snnntaneouslv  hy  the  inner  membrane  lining  the 

Lr'-KiS  t=ri:E’N"s!'>.oi!,v. a.„w.u  ... 

'“'T Miawircy,  p, « ^ 

Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxi.  P- 3L  ) ^ j-  | g dyj„g  immediately  after  delivery, 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  3?  was  much  dilated,  being,  m 

corroborate  the  above  statement.  " ^ two  inches  in  diameter.  I" 
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inch  in  thickness  ; and  its  internal  surface,  as  well  as  its  appendages, 
corresponded  to  the  description  already  given. 

In  another,  where  the  woman  died  sixteen  days  after  mature  deli- 
very, the  uterus  was  five  inches  two  lines  in  length,  three  inches  eight 
lines  in  breadth,  and  its  substance  averaged  in  the  body  and  fundus  from 
seven  to  eight  lines  in  thickness. 

Dr.  Montgomery,  from  whom  I have  taken  these  statements,  adds, 
that  at  the  end  of  a week  the  uterus  has  a length  of  between  five  and 
six  inches,  and  after  a fortnight  does  not  exceed  five  inches ; its  vascu- 
lar itj  is  diminished,  and  the  thickness  of  its  parietes  reduced  about  one 
third.* 

In  cases  of  abortion  or  premature  delivery,  but  of  course  depending 
on  the  length  of  the  period  of  gestation,  the  uterus  will  be  found  as 
small  in  a few  days  after  delivery  as  it  would  at  the  end  of  the  same 
number  of  weeks  after  parturition  at  the  full  term. 

John  Hunter  examined  one  of  a female  who  poisoned  herself  about 
one  month  after  impregnation.  It  was  highly  vascular,  and  covered  on 
Its  internal  surface  with  a pulpy  substance,  which  was  evidently  coagu- 
lated blood.  The  cervix  and  os  uteri  were  natural,  but  the  body  near 
detected^t*  ^ enlarged.  Nothing  like  an  embryo  could  be 

Dr.  Robert  Lee  mentions  the  following  particulars  of  a dissection, 
in  a case  two  months  advanced.  The  uterus  was  double  the  size  of  one 
unimpregnated  and  was  five  inches  long,  three  and  a half  in  the  greatest 
lateral  direction,  and  two  in  the  antero-posterior  diameter.t 

In  a uterus  at  the  sixth  month,  examined  by  Dr.  J.  B.  S.  Jackson, 
of  Boston,  the  long  axis  measured  nine  and  a half  inches,  and  trans- 

Cells  t S'ilr”  " 

Montgomery,  deal?,  followed  thir- 
teen  days  after  prema  nre  delivery  in  the  seventh  month.  The  uterus 
measured  on  y three  mehes  nine  lines  in  length,  by  two  inches  nine 

n“s‘!ir  <0  seven  lines  in  thick- 


• Signs  of  Pregnancy,  pp.  315,  316. 

vol. ti.  p'' I'^edJcal  and  Chirurgical  Knowledge, 
+ flledico-Chinirgical  Tinnsaciions,  vol.  xvii.  p.  493 

on  the  hefd,  but  tl^  niils  JoTt’^e^  -^1'  fi-e  down 

II  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  316. 

jome  les”!!'"‘'  f'O"'  Velpeau  and  Madame  Boivin  may  be  useful  in 

'*"e1id  U,e  anL"?forTp“Lnbrn^^^^^^^^  salient  point  of  the  fundus  to  the 

Ijengtl,  of  neck,  13  lines.  ’ 28  (Velpeau). 

terine  walls,  5 lines  in  thickness. 

VSu  Jf.  to  3,  Velpeau). 
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To  these  it  has  been  customary  to  add,  with  great  confidence,  t le 
oresence  of  a corpus  luteum  in  the  ovarium.  As  we  shall  have  tre- 
nuent  occasion  to  refer  to  this  peculiar  body,  it  may  be  proper  briefly 
rdescTe  what  is  understood  by  it.  The  corpora  lutea  are  oblong 
llanriar  bodies,  of  a dusky  yellow  colour.  In  the  ear  y stages  of 
oreenancv  and  for  some  time  after  delivery,  they  are  extremely  %as- 
cukr  excepf^^  their  centre,  which  is  whitish  ; and  in  the  middle  of 
this  white  part  is  a cavity,  from  which  the  impregnated  ovum  is  sup- 
posed to  ha^ve  proceeded.  They  gradually  fade  and  wither : but  there  is 
no  regularity  as  to  the  time  of  their  disappearance.* 


After  several  pregnancies. 

„ , , •. 2i  to  3 indies. 

Total  length  13  to  15  lines. 

Length  of  neck  - y 2 inches. 

Length  of  body  18  lines. 

Breadth  of  neck  ^ _ 8 to  10  lines. 

Thickness  of  neck  filings 

Thickness  of  uterine  walls  J 

-Vlpsau's  ' E.iinVurgU  SMical  »"■)  S'-l!"  '‘""• 

virgin  (.ay.  Dr.  TS 

If  broad,  and  about  an  inch  L'om  ‘‘‘’''^rcordhl^g  to  the  calculations  of  Lev- 

than  receive  into  it  the  kernel  of  an  almo  . .he  end  of  the  ninth  month  of 

ret,  its  superficies  may  be  taken  at  10  ^ 9^0  10,  and  from  back 

gestation,  its  length  is  from  12  to  14  inthe  , J g^^j^^ted  at  about  339  inches ; and 
to  front  from  8 to  9 inches.  Its  f‘‘P  ' contain  408,  so 

its  cavity,  which  before  was  equivalent  f tlO  times  and  its  solid  sub.stance 

London  Medical  Repository,  j ,1,  j may  as  well  mention  here,  that 

As  I am  on  the  appearances  noticed  a peculiar  de- 

Chaussier  and  others  have,  m » the  bones  of  the  iliunn,  as  an 

gree  of  thinning  in  the  ceiitie  of  tl  e _ Granville  in  Braude’s  Journal,  vol.  xr. 
indication  of  having  borne  ^'Irana^^rsrrem  in  a lecture  before  the 

» 341.  Mr.  Brookes,  the  celebrated  ana  ’ „iwavs  tell  bv  the  thinness  of 
London  Zoological  Society,  that  “ ®'*  • and  ascrihed  this  to  the  presstim 

the  ossa  ilii  if  the  woman  had  nterna  structiu^^^ 

of  the  uterus  producing  absorption  of  their  internal 

”■  Dan™...  h .1..  T.SSS  .hi 

Dr.  Montgomery  (Cyclopedia  of  J^^fter  delivery  at  the  full  time,  but  not 

corpus  luteum  distinctly  visible  five  m . preceding  conception  is  never  to 

bJond  that  period;  “ and  the  corpus  has  arrived  at  its  full 

be  found  along  with  that  of  a more  recent,  when  gestatim^^^ 

term;  but  in  cases  of  miscarriage,  ‘ r so  vascular  al  at  the  earlier 

of  delivery,  the  corpus  hiteuin  is  neither  so  large  nor  so  vascii 

^ “ro7ireg„.„o^,  .»ep.  "I’yCln  “ in  ^ .f  d.,.h  »y 

'“'The  .ccempanying  pk...,  ft.™  D"!-’.  Oh.^rio  Medicine,  vUl  gi«e»»  “ 
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From  the  experiments  of  De  Graaf  and  Haighton,*  it  seemed  to  be 
decidedly  established  that  their  existence  was  a certain  indication  of 
previous  impregnation  ; and  such  was  the  general  belief  of  the  profes- 
sion. The  causes  of  a more  minute  investigation  on  this  point, ^and  of 
the  invalidity  of  this  proof,  will  be  best  understood  by  the  introduction 
of  an  important  medico-legal  case.  I make  no  apology  for  its  length, 
since  it  reviews,  as  it  were,  all  that  we  have  stated  on  the  subject  of 
delivery,  and  points  out  the  difficulties  that  may  occur  in  judicial  inves- 
tigations. 

Charles  Angus,  Esq.,  of  Liverpool,  was,  in  September  1 808,  tried 
at  Lancaster  for  the  murder  of  Miss  Burns,  a female  residing  in  his 
house.  The  symptoms  previous  to  her  death,  and  the  appearances  ob- 
served on  dissection,  were  such  as  to  warrant  a suspicion  that  she  was 
poisoned.  The  medical  examiners  also  found  the  uterine  organs  in 
such  a state  as  to  lead  them  to  declare,  that  in  their  opinion  the 
deceased  had  been  delivered,  a short  time  before  her  death,  of  a foetus, 

the  appearance  of  these  bodies.  The  first  represents  the  external  appearance  of  the 
ovarium  ; the  second,  the  corpora  lutea. 


livejrd  sit  mnn  r ® Sept.  1837,  of  a female  ivho  had  been  de- 

the  Wi  n “ the  cicatrix  of  a corpus  luteum  was  found  on  cutting  into 

nor  Pi’i  outlines  of  the  rays  of  wllite.^The  re 

as  fm.nd  hrjhWmH  ^ it  almost  precisely  resembled  that  figured  by  Dr.  Montgomery 

Wedical  Gazette%1,L"xxh  p!"S  “‘'t“'  delivery.—Londoa 

Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxxvii.  p.  159, 
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which  had  nearly  arrived  at  maturity.  Accordingly, 
medico-legal  questions  agitated  were,  1.  Whether  Miss  Rurn*  had  died 
from  the  effects  of  poison  ? and  2.  Whether  she  had  been  dehv^edofa 
child  rfcently  before  her  death  f*  I shall  notice  the  first  question  in  its 
proper  place,  and  here  confine  myself  to  the  second. 

The  testimony  respecting  her  situation  while  living  appears  to  be 
contradictory.-Before  the  coroner,  the  servants  3 

time  previous  to  her  death,  she  had  increased  very  much  in  bulk,  and 
rnd  tre  appearance  of  a pregnant  woman.  Shortly  before  her  death, 
the  pain  ^her  body  was  so'severe  that  she  could  not  put  her  feet  to 
the  ground,  and  could  scarcely  bear  to  be  touched  ; f 
siondly  observed  to  hold  fast  with  her  hands  to  the  ^ 

which  she  sat.  These  pains  continued  duri^ng  the 

and  Thursday,  but  on  Friday  morning  (the  day  she  died)  they  ‘ md 
eone  off  - she  appeared  to  be  lighter,  and  was  able  to  walk  across  the 
floor.  She  was  also  distressed,  during  her  illness,  with  retention 
urine  On  the  trial,  the  witnesses  for  the  prosecution  swore  that  she 
rid  every  , peara.ee  of  being  pregnant, 

swore  that  for  twelve  months  before  her  death  she  / 

poorly,  and  had  been  irregular  for  some  years  ; that 

difficulty  in  breathing,  and  complained  that  “ her  death  she 

swelled,  and  was  afraid  of  dropsy ; that  some  'veeks  before  her  death, 
was  observed  to  be  uncommonly  flat-bosomed,  and  not  so  piui  p 

as  she  used  to  be  in  health,  but  swelled  at  the  stomach  ; and  that  she 
rar.o  apprarance  of  being  pregnant.  Nothing  satisfactory  or  conclu- 
sive  can  be  drawn  from  these  conflicting  statements. 

S weomnrrs  on  torion.-The  frBrfor'e  I Til 

as  to  be  capable  of  containing  nearly  a quart  of  fluid.  ^ ^ 

removed  from  the  body,  Mr.  Hay,  the  surgeon  P'"/li^thetre^t 
unon  the  fundus  uteri,  and  introduced  his  right  hand  with  th  g 
Xe  into  it,  until  the  fingers  of  his  right  hand  -uld  be  felt  by  th  s 
of  the  left  through  the  fundus.  The  uterus  being  taken  out  ot  t 
body:an  incision^vas  made  along  its  whole  length 
open.  The  whole  internal  surface  was  bloody,  and  near  t 
Xre  was  a well-defined  circular  space  of  a deeper  colour  than 
rest  and  about  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter.  & P 
Xudi  anrru<.ged,  and  a small  fragment  of  what  appeared  to  be  the 
pLtrstilifdiieVcd  to  it;  and  the  Wood-vess*  ^ 
were  distinctly  visible,  and  as  large  as  a ero«-qu.  , hik  t 
uart  of  the  internal  surface  was  smooth.  The 
Ibout  naif  an  inch  in  tiiickne..  There  ivas  no 

os  uteri  remained  in  so  diiated  a state,  fa  tiirougli  without  in 

Bos^ock,  and  Mr.  Hay)  considered  these  appearances  as  concl 

, An..  w.h.icC^on 

2.  For  uainiiiistcniig  poison  (oil  ot  sav  lut;  oruo  i 
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favour  of  her  recent  deliverj" ; and  they  remark,  that  the  enlargement 
of  the  uterine  vessels  M'ithin  the  boundaries  of  the  placental  mark,  and 
the  mark  itself  were  to  them  decisive,  that  mere  enlargement  of  the 
cavity  of  the  uterus,  and  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  and  even  haemor- 
rhage might  have  been  occasioned  by  other  causes  than  pregnancy,  as 
by  dropsy ; but  no  form  of  dropsy  would  occasion  that  mark,  and  no 
dropsy  would  explain  the  extraordinary  enlargement  and  dilatation  of 
the  uterine  vessels  within  that  mark. 

On  the  trial,  however.  Dr.  Carson  of  Liverpool,  being  examined  as 
a witness,  objected  to  the  above  conclusions,  for  several  reasons.  The 
great  dilated  state  of  the  uterus  was  such,  according  to  him,  that  if  the 
mother  had  parted  with  a placenta,  she  must  either  have  flooded  to 
death,  or  the  womb  must  have  been  gorged  with  coagulated  blood.  To 
this  opinion,  the  testimony  of  Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke,  lecturer  on  mid- 
wifery in  London,  to  whom  the  uterus  was  shewm  after  the  trial,  may 
be  opposed.  “ I have  seen,”  says  he,  “uteri  after  the  death  of  patients 
lately  delivered,  in  whom,  however,  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  which 
have  been  contracted  in  no  greater  degree  than  the  uterus  which  is  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  Hay.”  Besides,  it  is  evident,  that  the  uterus  had 
contracted,  and  was  not  at  its  maximum  of  dilatation  ; for  if  it  could  not 
contain  more  than  a quart  of  fluid,  it  certainly  could  not,  in  that  state, 
have  contained  a foetus  with  its  placenta  and  membranes. 

Dr.  Carson  next  intimated,  that  the  appearances  which  were  sup- 
posed to  indicate  the  recent  expulsion  of  a foetus,  might  be  explained, 
on  the  supposition  that  dropsy  of  the  hydatids  was  the  disease  under 
which  Miss  Burns  laboured.  These  hydatids,  he  observed,  are  attached 
by  pediculi  to  the  internal  surface  of  the  womb,  and  the  action  neces- 
sary to  expel  them  would  cause  a dilatation  of  the  os  uteri.  He  sup- 
posed also,  that  the  vessels  nourishing  the  hydatids  might  be  so  much 
sniallerthan  those  nourishing  a foetus,  that  in  a state  of  undue  dilatation 
a flooding  might  not  take  place  on  their  expulsion.  When  pressed  with 
respect  to  the  placental  mark,  he  replied,  that  the  attachment  of  these 
dropsical  hydatids  might  have  caused  it. 

•|/  already  adverted  to  this  subject  in  a previous  chapter.  I 
will  add  that  Dr.  Baillie  never  saw  an  example  of  hydatids  of  the 
uterus  ;*  and  Dr.  Denman,  although  he  admits  their  occasional  occur- 
rence, yet  observes,  that  the  other  species  is  what  is  o'enerallv  ob- 
served. A MS.  extract  from  notes  of  Dr.  Hunter’s  lectures  on  the 
gravid  uterus,  delivered  in  1765,  gives  the  most  minute  account  of 
these  extraordinary  productions.  “ I have  .seen,”  says  he,  “ a placenta 
n the  fourth  month,  all  degenerating  into  hydatids.  'I'here  are  two 
kinds,  one  where  the  little  hydati.ls  are  rlistinct  and  detached ; the 
This  together  in  strings,  like  bunches  of  currants, 

mon  r common  in  the  uterus.  They  are  most  com- 

SometimertvP  ot'ier  parts  of  the  uterus, 

bome  .mes  there  are  vast  heaps  of  them  in  the  cavity  of  the  uterus. 

coniine  ® placenta.  I ventured,  from  seeing  hydatids 

g vay  rom  the  uterus,  to  say  that  the  woman  w'as  with  child, 

Morbid  Anatomy,  third  edition,  p.  376. 
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because  they  most  commonly  attend  the  placenta.  I have  seen  pails 
full  of  hydatids  come  away  from  the  uterus  with  pains,  the  placenta 

and  foetus  being  thus  converted.”  . .1 

There  is  little  doubt  but  that  hydatids  generally  hang  together 
like  a bunch  of  currants,  and  are  united  by  a common  peduncle  or 
footstalk.  Should,  however,  the  reverse  be  considered  probable,  it  is 
difficult  to  conceive  where  the  hydatids  could  have  been  placed  as  m 
this  case,  when  the  bases  of  the  common  footstalks  alone  extended  oyer 
a space  of  four  inches  and  a half  in  diameter.  Thije  ca^es  are  related 
by  Dr.  Bostock,  to  whom  they  were  communicated  by  Mr.  Kendrick, 
surgeon  at  Warrington,  of  the  disease  under  consideration,  and  in  each 
of  them  the  medium  of  attachment  to  the  uterus  was  a placenta,  about 
the  size  of  half-a-crown.  T will  repeat  again  in  this  place,  what  1 have 
before  endeavoured  to  prove,  by  a reference  to  the  best  autnorities, 
that  there  is  no  case  on  record  where  hijdatids  of  the  ^ 

formed  independent  of  sexual  connexion;*  and  again,  should  there  be 
such  a case,  were  the  parietes  of  the  uterus  increased,  or  the  os  uteri 

Gnlcirff6d,,  3.S  in  this  instsncG?  , t i*  i 

The  difference  of  opinion  that  was  thus  expressed  by  the  medical 
witnesses,  not  only  on  this  question,  whether  Miss  Burns  had  been 
recently  delivered,  but  also  on  the  main  accusation  of  poisoning,  led  to 
an  acquittal.  But  I believe  few  can  review 
the  conclusion  that  she  had  really  been  pregnant  The 
fanticide  does  not  appear  to  have  been  made,  and  of  course  "o‘, 

without  the  previous  finding  of  an  infant ; but  in  every  thing  that  re- 
ntes to  the  verifying  of  s.Lal  connexion  and  its  consequences  and 
which  in  this  instance  must  have  been  criminal,  the  proof  seems  to 
complete.  Even  hydatids,  as  we  have  sufficiendy  shewn,  are  to  be 
considered,  in  a vas't  majority  of  cases,  ^ indications 
If  present  in  this  instance,  they  should  have  been  produced,  or  at  least 

trial  that  the  ovaria  were  examined 
They  were  then  divided  in  the  presence  of  a number  of  P 
a corpus  luteum  distinctly  perceived  in  one  of  them.  Mr.  .5  t 
the  nteru.s  and  its  appendages  to  London.  S'”„l 

eminent  practitioners  there.  He  received  ^r  1 c pi„_i.p  Astlev 
man  and  Haighton,  Messrs.  Henry  Cline,  Charles  M.  Clarke,  As  ey 

Cooper,  and  Abernethy.  all  slating  tiiat  it 

could  alone  be  exphained  on  the  ideao  an  If 

And  it  appears  to  have  been  universally  allowed  that  tl  J 

the  corpus  luteum  proved  the  fact  beyond  a doubt.t 

f The  facts  from  which  the  Hliove  case  has  been  7e  riM'^b/ih^^^ 

view  of  the  trial  of  Mr.  Angus  and  ^ • 'abo  a ^ 

hurgh  IMedical  and  Surgical  Jouiiuil,  yol.  . \ ■ - , Aipiiica? Witnesses  for  the 

Vindication  of  the  Opinions  delivered  in  Evidence  by  the  'V.,  ® >his  msS- 

. i..?  -rd.'  i”?,gi.d.l:;...i..« 
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Subsequently,  however,  to  this  time.  Sir  Everard  Home  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  and  asserted  that  the  corpora  lutea  may  be  present 
Avithout  impregnation.  He  examined  the  ovaria  of  several  women  who 
had  died  virgins,  and  in  wliom  the  hymen  was  too  perfect  to  admit  of 
the  possibility  of  impregnation,  and  found  that  there  were  not  only 
distinct  corpora  lutea,  but  also  small  cavities  round  the  edge  of  the 
ovarium,  left  by  the  ova  that  had  passed  out  at  some  former  period.  It 
is,  therefore,  supposed  that  the  excitement  of  the  ovaries,  from  passion 
alone,  may  be  sufficient  to  rupture  the  vessels,  and  produce  corpora 
lutea ; and  this  is  strengthened  by  the  corpora  lutea  having  been  found 
in  the  female  quadruped,  after  a state  of  periodical  lasciviousness, 
Avhere  no  copulation  had  taken  place.* 

Dr.  Blundell  states  that  there  are  two  kinds  of  bodies  found  in 
the  ovaries,  one  fabiform,  and  the  other  spheroid.  The  first,  when 
divided,  have  a shallow  cavity ; and  it  is  these  alone  which  constitute 
what  we  call  corpora  lutea.  “ The  latter  may  be  produced  by  im- 
pregnation ; but  at  present  to  some  it  may  appear  that  they  are  rather 
the  consequences  of  incipient  disease  than  of  fruitful  intercourse.” 
And  again,  of  the  fabiform  bodies  the  larger  only  deserve  notice  ; they 
should  be  as  large  as  a split  pea.  In  the  case  of  a female,  aged  seven- 
teen, who  died  of  chorea,  and  in  wliorn  the  hymen,  which  nearly  closed 
the  entrance  of  the  vagina,  was  unbroken,  there  were  no  less  than  four 
corpora  lutea ; the  largest,  however,  was  a little  bigger  than  a mustard 
seed.  Dr.  Blundell  hence  concludes  that  “ the  fabiform  corpus  luteum 
Avith  asterical  cavity,  of  a yellow  colour,  large  as  a pea  or  larger,  and 
seated  beneath  a cicatrix  formed  on  the  corresponding  surface  of  the 
ovary,  may  be  looked  upon,  in  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge,  as  a 
strong  presumptive  proof  of  impregnation  ; adding,  however,  at  the 
same  time,  that  I conceive  a jury  ought  to  be  cautious  of  giving  too 
much  Aveight  even  to  this  evidence,  Avhen  human  life  is  at  stake.”  f 
It  is  proper  here  to  add,  that  Sir  Everard  Home  supposed  that  im- 
pregnation Avas  necessary  to  the  expulsion  of  the  ova  ; and  Mr.  Stanley 
corroborates  this  idea,  by  expressing  a doubt  Avhether  the  effect  of  the 
excitement  on  the  ovary  of  the  virgin  can  extend  beyond  the  rupture 
of  the  vesicle,  and  the  production  of  the  corpus  luteum.  It  seems  to 

ter,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  188.  I m.ay  add,  In  this  place,  that  a rude  and  instructive 
plate  ofliydatids,  formed  like  bunches  of  currants,  is  contained  in  Stalpart,  vol.  i. 

p*  o02. 

* Denman,  p.  119.  Smith,  p.  489.  Blnmeubach  would,  however,  seem  to  have 
•een  the  first  who  decidedly  maintained  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a corpus 

luteum  may  lie  produced  without  sexual  connexion Bostock’s  Physiology,  vol.  iii. 

p.  2J.  Elliotsou’s  BluinenbHch,  p.  408. 

t Blundell’s  Lectures,  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  22.9.  Medico-Chirnreical  Trans. 

«n  *1'".’  P‘  1^-  divided  die  uterus  in  rabbits,  and  allowed  it  to  heal, 

la  , at  the  line  of  division,  the  canal  of  tlie  uterus  became  .shut  up  : in  other  iu- 
through  the  vagina.  The  rabbits  admitted  the  male  : 

0 1 cases  the  wombs  were  evolved  : corpora  lutea  were  formed,  but  no  foetuses. 

— tiBctures,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 

^^‘'■'^hell,  ill  bis  experiments  on  rabbits,  obtained  similar  results, 
nierelJ^ ' fM  ’*'‘*^^“*1*  die  possibility  of  corpora  lutea  being  a proof  of  intercourse 
nierely._Cliapraau  s Journal,  N.  S.,  vol.  v.  p.  258. 
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be  conceded  that  it  is  smaller,  and  not  marked  by  the  extensive  vascu- 
larity of  the  contiguous  parts  of  the  ovarium.*  , \ . . 

A late  writer,  however  ( Professor  Montgomery  of  Dublin),  deci- 
dedly  controverts  these  statements.  After  noticing  the  remarks  of 
Blumenbach  and  Meckel,  and  endeavouring  to  shew  that  it  is  merely 
an  opinion  on  their  part  that  corpora  lutea  may  occur  independent  of 
conception,  and  that  they  do  not  seem  to  have  seen  any  instances,  he 
refers  to  the  decisive  experiments  and  opinions  of  Dr.  Haighton,  who 
observed,  in  his  paper,  read  before  the  Royal  Society,  that  no 
corpora  lutea  exist  in  virgin  animals  ; and  that,  whenever  they  are 
found,  they  furnish  incontestable  proof  that  impregnation  either  does 
exist  or  has  preceded.”  He  adds,  that  he  has  seen  several  of  these 
■virqin  lutea,  as  they  are  unhappily  called,  and  has  preserved  several 
specimens  of  them.  They  differ,  according  to  him,  from  those  ot  im- 
pregnation in  the  following  particulars  :—l.  There  is  no  prominence 
or  enlargement  of  the  ovary  over  them.  2.  d he  external  cicatrix  is 
wanting  3 There  are  often  several  of  them  in  both  ovaries,  especially 
in  patients  who  have  died  of  tubercular  diseases.  4.  They  are  not 
vasLiar,  and  cannot  be  injected.  5.  Their  texture  is  feeb  e,  never 
presenting  the  soft  and  glandular  appearance  so  characteristic  of  the 
real.  And  6.  They  have  neither  the  central  cavity,  nor  the  radiated 

cicatrix,  which  results  from  its  closure. t ^ 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add  that  Dr.  Montgomery  is  a firm 
believer  in  the  presence  of  a true  corpus  luteum  being  the  product  ot 

“T£” Endeavoured,  in  several  parts  oP  this  chapter,  to  inculcate 
the  idea  that  medical  examiners  should,  in  disputed  cases,  limit  their 
opinion  to  the  fact,  lohether  evidences  of  conception  are  present  or  not. 
The  law  is  so  constituted  that  nothing  further  is  required  of  them  on 
this  point.  An  infant  must  be  found,  in  order  to  bring  the  charge  of 

• Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  425.  Sir  E 
Home  di.ssected  a female  who  had  been  impregnated  yveek  behiie  death.  1 

V A in  tlip  iit(*rns  enveloped  in  coagulated  lymph.  Two  corpora  lutea 

ascertained  hv  the  iiumher  ol  corpora  hitea  in  the  ovaiy.  , 

dmec  ed  died  „r  di«..»  la  tl..  lo..g.;  " 

llli™civaries  *eiB  laimeom.  corpora  lutea,  a.  distinct  as  I e.'cr  saw  them  in  ' 
adnlt  ,.nim,,r.gn....l  .1 J m S ’that 

enmaten.  tn~?  W , 

that  there  could  in  such  a case  be  several  of  them. 
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infanticide : and  in  all  other  instances  it  will  be  sufficient,  if  we  prove 


<j  previous  sexual  connexion,  whether  the  product  has  been  an  organised 
iii  foetus  or  not.  The  following  case  is  calculated  to  enforce  the  necessity 
w of  confining  our  opinion  to  this  fact. 


Mrs.  Cunningham,  aged  twenty-four,  and  the  mother  of  three 


!’  children,  considered  herself  nearly  four  months  advanced  in  pregnancy, 
when  the  rudeness  of  a licentious  person  required  her  to  make  a 
violent  exertion.  On  the  succeeding  day,  she  perceived  a slight  dis- 
charge of  blood  from  the  vagina,  which  ceased  in  about  twenty-four 
hours.  A day  thereafter,  it  returned  with  increase,  and  continued 
(gradually  diminishing)  for  three  days.  All  this  time  she  suffered  no 
pain,  nor  was  she  prevented  from  managing  her  domestic  affairs. 
There  was  a slight  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  only.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  time  last  mentioned,  she  was  seized  with  pains  resembling  those 
Id  of  parturition,  and  accompanied  with  a profuse  haemorrhage.  Mr. 
Lemon,  a surgeon,  was  called,  and  on  examining  per  vaginam,  he 
found  the  os  uteri  dilated  to  the  extent  of  half-a-crown,  and  a bag 
protruding  through  it.  A fleshy  cake,  three  inches  in  diameter, 
possessing  every  character  of  a natural  placenta,  and  having  a mem- 
branous bag  connected  with  it,  was  shortly  thereafter  expelled.  The 
shape  of  this  mass  was  oblong.  On  cutting  into  the  bag,  which  was 
flaccid,  the  contents  gave  an  appearance  similar  to  what  is  presented 
on  the  exposure  of  the  abdominal  and  thoracic  viscera  of  a very  young 
foetus.  But  the  expansion  of  the  placenta  rendered  the  nature  of  the 
appearance  evident.  Its  whole  surface  was  covered  with  tumours. 
There  were  about  twenty-one  distinct,  besides  many  inconsiderable 
ones,  of  various  size,  shape,  and  colour,  and  some  in  clusters,  all  seem- 
ingly connected  together  by  veins.  The  largest  tumour  was  equal  in 
magnitude  to  a small  walnut.  Some  were  of  a livid  colour,  others 
fleshy  brown,  and  two  or  three  light  yellow.  The  livid  ones  had 
generally  condensed  fat  at  the  extremity ; and  they,  as  well  as  the 

! brownish,  contained  coagulated  blood. 

The  woman,  during  the  growth  of  this  mass  in  the  womb,  had 
every  symptom  of  pregnancy,  nausea,  capricious  appetite,  enlargement 
of  the  breasts,  prominent  firmness  of  the  abdomen,  and  a cessation  of 
i the  menses.  She  had  not,  however,  felt  any  actual  motion. 


Mr.  Lemon  remarks,  that  if  this  female  had  died  from  hemorrhage 
and  her  death  been  made  a subject  of  lesal  investipat.inn.  tha 
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mass  like  the  present.”  * The  placental  mark,  then,  in  this  instance, 
Avould  have  been  a satisfactory  proof  of  conception. 

II.  Of  some  Medico-legal  Questions  connected  with  the  subject  of 

Delivery. 

I.  Can  a woman  he  delivered  without  being  conscious  of  it  ? Tliis 
question  must  be  answered  in  the  negative,  with,  however,  some  ex- 
ceptions. Delivery  is  undoubtedly,  to  a certain  degree,  independent  of 
the  will,  and  there  may  hence  be  certain  situations  in  which  it  will 
take  place  without  the  female’s  knowledge.  The  administration  of 
narcotic  substances  may  cause  such  a state;  as  in  the  instance,  in 
1641,  of  the  Countess  de  Saint  Gerati,  who  was  plunged  into  a deep 
sleep  by  a narcotic  beverage,  and  during  it  was  delivered  of  a boy. 
In  the  morning  she  awoke,  and  found  herself  bathed  in  blood,  and  the 
infant  gone.  Her  relations  had  suborned  individuals  to  remove  it,  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  the  pecuniary  advantages  of  her  situation.t 
There  is  also  a class  of  diseases  commonly  called  comatose,  and  accom- 
panied either  with  or  without  fever,  during  the  operation  of  which 
delivery  may  take  place  without  the  female’s  knowledge.  Hippocrates 
mentions  a case  in  a woman  eight  months  advanced,  who,  on  the  httn 
dav  of  a typhoid  fever,  accompanied  with  coma,  fell  into  labour,  and 
w^  delivered  without  being  conscious  of  it.  I will  only  add  to  these 
the  account  given  by  Dr.  Hoyer  of  Mulhausen,  of  a female  dying  in 
labour,  who  was  put  on  the  bier  for  interment,  and  while  there  an 

infant  was  suddenly  born. I _ 

These  examples  prove  that  it  is  possible  for  a woman  to  be  deli- 
vered without  being  conscious  of  it ; but  they  at  the  same  time  shew 
that  if  some  extraordinary  and  striking  cause  do  not  intervene,  the 
assertion  is  to  be  disbelieved.  The  early  pains  of  pregnancy  may  be 
mistaken  for  those  of  colic  flooding  may  commence  during  sleep ; 

• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  96.  “ Case  in  wMch  a 

il.  P.  10,  fro™  tt,e  Cam,.  CiUbre,  The  ..uh.r.  of  .1.1.  cri„. 

rh..~r;‘o“ 

5o;!;ra.Vd  end~  hCe“ she  was  delb 

ve.S,7’a  Ling  cl.ild,  LeL.terus  contracting  in  tl.e  most 

expel  the  foetus  and  secundines,  and  then  contracting  regu  ar  y,  Foreig^n 

wl.ich  might  have  been  anticipated,  did  not  take  place.  -Journal  ot  foreg 

^^“irMorngomeVd^^^  several  cases  of  delivery  occurring  during  sleep.  They 
are  aU'eases  of  fTmiL  who  bad  had  children  previously,  and  in  whom  it  is  prob.able 
that  a single  pain  was  sufficient. 


.r  cnc.,l.n». 
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< but  it  is  hardly  credible  that  the  whole  process  of  labour  and  delivery 
a may  be  gone  through  by  a healthy  woman,  and  of  sound  mind,  without 
^ her  being  aware  of  it.* 

I 2.  Can  a woman,  if  alone  and  without  assistance,  prevent  her  child 
from  perishing  after  delivery  9 This  is  a most  important  question,  and 
>5  deserves  our  serious  consideration,  from  its  bearing  on  the  subject  of 
iij  infanticide. 

, There,  are,  undoubtedly,  many  cases  in  which  an  unassisted  female 
ij  will  be  unable  to  prevent  the  death  of  her  infant.  Among  these  may 
be  mentioned,  very  rapid  and  early  delivery.  Instances  of  this  nature 
occur  to  all  accoucheurs,  and  Fodere  relates  of  his  own  wife,  that  a 
single  pain  brought  forth  the  child.  Such  is  the  conformation  of  the 
pelvis,  and  so  powerful  the  action  of  the  w'omb,  that  the  membranes 
rj  and  foetus  are  expelled  together.  Now  a female  taken  thus,  might  be 
ij  unable  to  prevent  the  child  from  falling,  and  its  death  would  ensue,  if 
she  remained  unassisted.f  Such  a state  of  the  parts  is,  however,  very 
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impatient,  as  she  became  dally  worse,  and  tlie  abdomen  more  and  more  distended.  He 
sent  for  tlie  family  surgeon,  who  suspected  it  might  l>e  pregnancy,  attended  with 
peculiar  nervous  irritability,  and  recommended  that  I should  he  called  in  to  examine 
more  particularly.  Accordingly  I waited  on  her,  and  as  she  sat  on  her  chair  the 
nature  of  the  case  became  perfectly  clear,  as  I distinctly  perceived  the  motion  of  the 
foetus.  This  I mentioned,  hut  the  lady  scouted  the  idea.  I warned  her  to  get  baby 
linen  and  dresses  ready,  which  she  did  not  do,  so  convinced  was  she  that  she  was  not 
pregnant.  In  six  weeks  afterwards  I was  suddenly  called,  and  found  the  patient  in 
labour ; and  to  demonstrate  in  the  clearest  point  of  view  that  she  had  not  believed 
that  she  was  in  the  family  way,  no  nurse  was  engaged,  nor  had  any  thing  in  the 
shape  ol  dress  been  prepared  for  the  child.  I told  her  she  was  now  in  labour,  but 
she  would  not  believe  me.  Upon  examination,  I found  the  os  uteri  open,  the  mem- 
branes protruding,  and  I distinctly  felt  the  head  of  the  child.  The  waters  broke; 
still  she  would  not  believe.  The  pains  increased,  the  head  of  the  child  was  born, 
but  she  would  not  credit  her  actual  situation,  till  she  heard  the  child  cry,  and  it  was 
put  into  her  arms.  Both  mother  and  child  did  well ; and  I am  engaged  to  attend 
the  mother  a second  time,  in  November,  1823.”’ Duni-op. 

• Foderd,  vol.  ii.  p.  10.  Capuron,  p.  129.  Dr.  Asa  B.  Brown,  of  Somerset, 
^lagara  county,  kindly  transmitted  to  me  a case  which  occurred  to  him  in  1830. 
^iie  female  was  in  lal>onr  with  her  first  child,  and  was  seized  with  puerperal  con- 
ytilsions.  It  was  deemed  absolutely  necessary  to  deliver  her,  and  this  was  accord- 
ingly done.  After  her  recovery,  she  stated  to  Dr.  Brown  that  she  had  not  any 
knowledge  of  the  binh  of  her  child. 


Dr.  Hunter  mentions  a case  where  the  female  was  se'zed  during  the  night,  and 
the  uhihi  was  born  before  he  arrived.  She  held  herself  in  one  posture,  to  prevent 
^>e  child  from  being  stifled,  but  although  it  had  cried,  yet,  on  the  arrival  of  Dr. 
Wuiuer,  It  was  found  dead,  lying  on  its  face  and  covered  with  blood. 

r.  Ramsbotham  (Lectures  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.)  also  mentions 
‘■j'Pi'’  delivery,  and  where  the  child  was  with  great  difficulty  saved, 
i fie  following  are  fortunate  cases 

I •>’“1  Marshall.  The  wife  of  a bombardier  of 

.t. . " f ''e>-  bed,  in  the  ninth  month  of  her  pregnancy  dropped 

the  child  wL^unhun^  warning  of  her  approachjng  labour,  and  luckily 

^ should  he  afraid  to  state,  but  that  T had  it  from  a gentleman  of 
ImiL  l oo'*'”** ' e veracity.  “ Ihe  wife  of  an  officer  of  a Scotch  militia  regiment  had 
without  having  a child.  One  day,  while  bathing  her  feet  in  her 
fniinH  iT!  heard  the  cries  of  a child  ; slie  rushed  into  the  room  and 

irliiiu  lying  back  in  her  chair  in  a swoon,  and  a new-born  infant  striig- 

g'l'ig  in  the  tub  at  her  feet.  She  raised  the  child,  and  both  it  and  the  mother  did 
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uncommon  in  a first  delivery,*  and  this  is  the  one  that  commonly  is 
considered  in  cases  of  infanticide.  If  a woman  has,  in  a previous 
labour,  experienced  so  rapid  a parturition,  it  is  her  duty  to  guard 
against  its  consequences  when  a second  is  impending.  Another 
possible  circumstance  is,  that  a woman  may  be  taken  in  labour  and 
delivered  while  passing  her  faeces.  The  pressure  of  the  uterus  m the 
latter  days  of  pregnancy  produces  an.  inclination  of  this  kind,  and 
even  during  labour  it  is  very  common.f  But  delivery  m this  position 
may  not  only  be  fatal  to  the  child,  but  very  injurious  to  the  mother, 
by  tearing  off  the  umbilical  cord,  or  inverting  the  uterus.  Delivery 
may  also  be  attended  with  haemorrhage,  and  consequent  debility,  or 
with  fainting  or  convulsions,  and  the  female  be  unable  to  assist  her 
offspring.  These  are  cases  which  do  not  often  occur,  and  when  they 
do  they  leave  traces  sufficiently  evident,  paleness,  swoonings,  the  state 
of  the  pulse,  and  of  the  infant4  A fourth  case  is,  when  the  mother 
being  alone,  and  the  child  having  its  face  to  the  sacrum,  is  delivered 
with  it  downwards.  In  this  position  it  cannot  breathe,  unless  it  be 
turned  ; and  it  is  well  known  that  the  slightest  substances  iinpediiig 
respiration  in  a new-born  infant,  such,  indeed,  as  a portion  of  the  bed- 
clothes, or  a piece  of  wet  linen,  will  destroy  it. 

There  are  also  some  infants  so  weak  at  birth,  that  they  require  the 
warm  bath,  rubbing  with  stimulant  applications,  &c.,  in  order  to  pre- 


well. In  this  case,  neither  the  lady  nor  her  husband  had  the  slightest  suspicion  that 
she  was  pregnant.” — DuvLor. 

t I m!p”rehend  that  it  is  as  frequent  with  cases  of  this  description  to  furnish  mat- 
ter foi  ke^  discussion,  as  to  the  guilt  or  innocence  of  the 
I have  mentioned.  An  anonymous  correspondent  of  the 

sical  Journal  fvol.  viii.  p.  448)  mentions  the  instance  of  a lady,  who,  being  atUikco 
with  dZiimi  towards  the  close  of  pregnancy  was  one  day  seized  on  the 
with  a labour  pain,  and  in  a short  time  brought  forth  a child,  before  slie  “^le  to 

die  and  give  Ihe  alarm.  He  was  immediately  sent  for,  and  re.scued  both  motl  er 
and  child  from  their  perilous  situation.  He  adds,  that  if  the  female  ha  ' 

u „„',id  1..V.  l.e.„  f.»l  .he  ehlld  Be.  n,  ‘I™  ^ 

above  suspicion,  not  so  with  an  unmarried,  seduced  female.  1 he  ® 

Editors  oUhe  Edinburgh  Jledical  and  Surgical  Journal  aiiswers  the 
berawn  from  such  unexpected  occnrrence.s.  “So  sudden  a delivery  can  o^.ly 

happen  to  a person  who  has  borne  children  befoie.  have  its  full 

nninn-isible  for  a similar  case  to  happen  with  a first  child  ? If  so,  it  must  nave  us  m 
weight  in  cases  of  infanticide.  Dr.  Davis  gives  ns  the  following  , 

Dr.  Haightoii,  in  his  Lectures  on  Midwifery,  related  the  case 
full  period  of  gestation,  who  was  seized  with  a sudden  and  , was  largo 

the  country,  she  hastened  to  the  garden.  The  pit  or  cess-pool  of  ^ vault  was  largo 
and  deep  On  being  seated,  a violent  and  parturient  effort  took  place,  and 
was  suddeulv  ^ellfd.  It  fell  and  was  swallowed  up  by  the  filth  below.  “ Circ^^m- 
MaLes  imm^ediltely  transpired,  which  led  to  the  arrest  of  the 
.voman  and  she  was  sent  to  York  Castle  to  take  her  trial.  The  medical  p 
tioner  of  the  family  in  which  she  was  .servant  was  subpoenaed  as  a 
!Zie  that  it  was  pL  fectly  possible  for  women  in  labour  to  distinguish,  and  that  m 
r^th^  ahUvs  d^d  know^  hetwreu  the  bearing  down  pains  of  par- 

f lion^and  the  calls  of  nature,  however  pressing  or  painful,  to  empty  the 
of  t l e ^ On  this  most  incompetent  and  criminally  ignorant  evidence  .he 
unSrt.infte  prisoner  was  found  guilty  of  the  crime  of  .nfaiitic.de,  and  executed.  - 
Davis’s  Obstetric  ftledicine,  p.  24. 

' Mahon,  vol.  ii.  P- 
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serve  their  life.  An  unassisted  mother  cannot,  of  course,  save  these. 
It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  female  may  be  suddenly  delivered 
while  in  a standing  posture,  and  the  infant  falling,  may  be  found  with 
a fractured  skull.  In  such  a case,  however,  we  should  look  for  a 
rupture  of  the  cord,  and  a violent  haemorrhage  consequent  on  a forcing 
away  of  the  placenta.*  The  cord  may  also  be  wound  round  the  neck, 
and  thus  prevent  respiration. 

Lastly,  the  infant  may  perish,  and  the  mother  not  be  able  to  pre- 
vent, when  the  umbilical  cord  has  not  been  tied  after  being  cut, 
broken,  or  torn.  The  first  of  these,  however,  is  such  a proof  of  pre- 
sence of  mind,  that  we  may  justly  be  distrustful,  if  she  denies  being 
afterwards  unable  to  tie  it.f  It  may  be  broken  and  torn,  as  we  have 
already  stated,  by  the  weight  of  the  infant,  and  the  mother  be  unable  to 
save  it.  There  are,  however,  instances  in  which  the  mother  and  the 
heroine  are  admirably  combined.  The  wife  of  a goldsmith  at  Mar- 
seilles was  seized  in  labour  while  walking  her  room.  The  infant  fell, 
and  the  cord  broke.  She  took  it  up  and  called  for  assistance,  but  was 
not  heard.  Finding  that  it  was  losing  blood  by  the  cord,  she  com- 
pressed it  with  her  fingers,  and  held  it  so  for  two  hours,  when  she  was 
found  fainting.  Her  life,  however,  and  that  of  the  child  were  both 
preserved.! 

These  are  the  exceptions  to  the  general  doctrine  that  may  be  laid 
down  in  such  eases,  viz.  I'hat  every  woman  is  more  or  less  acquainted 
•with  the  time  xvhen  she  is  to  be  in  labour,  and  that  it  is  her  duty  never 


* Smitli,  p.  370.  ■ 

+ The  following  remarkable  case  shews  that  it  is  possible  for  the  division  of  the 
funis  to  “ occur  in  such  circumstances  as  to  imitate  precisely  the  effects  of  criminal 
violence  inflicted  after  delivery.”  Mr.  Chambeilayne,  of  Ijondon,  relates  of  a 
patient  of  his,  who  was  taken  so  suddenly  in  labour,  that  the  child  shot  forth  from 
lier  with  such  force  as  to  separate  the  funis,  which  broke  exactly  in  the  right  iilace 
and  as  even  as  if  it  had  been  cut  with  scissors;  not  so  much  as  one  drop  of  blood 
toUowed,  although  the  child  was  strong  and  very  lively.— London  Medical  and 
* iiysical  Journal,  vol,  vii.  p.  284. 

Mr.  Meirieu  relates  the  case  of  a female  walking  in  her  room,  who  was  suddenly 
seized  with  labour  pains.  She  took  firm  hold  of  the  bed-post,  brought  herself  nearer 
U)  the  pound,  retained  the  infant  by  means  of  her  clothes,  and  placed  it  On  the  floor, 
ihe  whole  was  the  affair  of  an  instant.  On  examining  the  child  no  trace  of  contu- 
sion could  be  found,  but  the  umbilical  cord  was  broken  at  about  four  inches  from  the 
ring,  and  the  end  drawn  out  to  a point— Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine 
ana  surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  634. 

f"'lo'''iug  extract  from  a late  writer  on  law  is 
a rectly  applicable  to  the  question  considered  above.  “ One  thing  is  very  remark- 

and ‘■'oncealment  and  child. murder,  viz.  the  strength 
Sd  bfr. " ^ ^ exertion  evinced  by  women  in  the  inferior  ranks  shortly  after 
^ers  , ‘*''^‘‘>•6''^  from  those  exhibited  in  the  higher 

Jvlnr  i only  wiih  cases  among  the  latter,  they  would 

e J o - ^ mother,  two  or  three  days  after  delivery,  walked  twenty- 

wafdelive^er  ^ a bed  with  two  other  servants,  but  rose, 

occurred  Manv  rJ"!  i «".y  "f  tkem  being  conscious  of  what  had 

observed'amono^thB  I •*^1^''.’ practitioners,  judging  from  what  they  have 
occur  so  freoiieftl  "^'®r  ranks,  would  pronounce  such  facts  impossible,  but  they 
Ifdve  in  crimi  [ “'iiOiig  the  labouring  classes  as  to  form  a point  worthy  of  kiiow- 
p.  161  ‘"^'"*'"“'j'"'‘’'l"-'“ience.”- Alison’s  Principles  of  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland, 
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to  he  so  far  alone  as  to  render  assistance  accidental.  Even  during 
labour,  the  vast  majority  of  females  make  known  their  situation  by 
their  pains  ; and  they  will  only  be  suppressed  by  those  in  whom  shame 
and  the  fear  of  dishonour  are  predominant  passions.  And  it  is  a ques- 
tion of  moment,  whether  we  should  feel  that  sympathy  for  this  sense 
of  shame,  which  some  authors,  and  particularly  Dr.  William  Hunter, 
have  inculcated  in  their  writings.  It  is,  at  all  events,  niisplaced  as  to 
time ; and  the  female  who  destroys  a human  being,  and  her  own  off- 
spring, to  escape  its  effects,  should  have  felt  its  influence  at  an  earlier 
period.  “To  the  moral  and  political  philosopher.  Dr.  Hunter  may 
appear  to  have  exalted  the  sense  of  shame  into  the  principle  of  virtue, 
and  to  have  mistaken  the  great  end  of  penal  law,  which  is  not  ven- 
geance, but  the  prevention  of  crimes.”*  It  is  not  necessary,  however, 
to  enlarge  on  this  point.  Circumstantial  evidence  generally  guides  in 
the  preliminary  decision  of  it  when  accusations  of  infanticide  are 
made ; and  great  stress  is  properly  laid,  in  disputed  cases,  on  the  inci- 
dents of  time  and  place,  and  of  situation  and  character.! 

Part  II. 

Delivery,  as  it  respects  the  child,  may  become  a subject  of  import- 
ance, both  in  civil  and  criminal  cases;  and  instances  are  frequently  oc- 
curring, in  which  the  utility  of  properly  understanding  its  phenomena 
is  clearly  manifested.  The  arrangement  proposed  was  to  notice  ^ j 

I.  The  Signs  of  the  Death  of  a Child  before  or  during  Delivery. 

This  subject  may  be  agitated  in  civil  cases,  where  the  succession 
to  an  inheritance  is  questioned  ; or  in  criminal  ones,  as  when  a preg- 
nant woman  is  maltreated,  and  her  offspring  is  supposed  to  have  diec 
from  the  injury.!  It  is,  however,  of  the  greatest  importance,  from  its 
bearing  on  Uie  two  great  medico-legal  subjects  of  Abortion  and  Infant- 
icide • and  I shall  notice  it  at  this  time  as  an  introduction  to  them. 

During  pregnancy,  the  life  of  the  fcetus  is  inferred,  from  the  good 

; H.  P-  25;  Capnron,  p.  131  ; Smit^p. 

**  ^O^ie  of  these  was  with  a second  child,  and  not  with  a first,  as  it  is  inairrectly 

stated  in  Medico-Chinirgical  Ileview,  vol.  V.  p.  237-  . , ^ i ..i  in  n R'i3 

Cases  hv  Mr.  Thomal-London  Medical  and  Plws.^1  Journal,  vol.  hi.  p.  3..3. 
Blundell’s  Lectures—Lancet,  N.S.  vol.  i.  p.  IIG.  Davis,  Ky.yi, 

+ As  in  the  following  case  given  hy  Dr.  Kennedy  (p.  20»).  A -.1,0- 

inflicted  upon  ner  y as  beinir  present.  \\l»en,no^- 

accurately  all  the  reputed  pH)(>  . fmtHl  heart’s  action  was  distinctly  audible ; 

‘'ll  .1.1  ..  -.<■ 
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liealth  of  the  mother  ; the  progressive  increase  of  the  abdomen  in  size, 
and  the  motion  of  the  foetus  being  experienced.  These  form  strong 
presumptive  evidence,  but  there  are  exceptions  to  all  of  them.  Healthy 
females  may  bring  forth  dead  children,  while  sickly  ones  have  produced 
living  children.  The  increase  of  the  abdomen  also  may  be  owing  to  a 
mole  or  to  dropsy ; while  the  irregularities  that  are  experienced 
respecting  the  motion  of  the  foetus  are  sufficient  to  render  it  very  un- 
certain. In  many  cases,  the  mother  has  imagined  that  she  felt  life  to 
the  moment  of  the  delivery  of  a dead  child;  while,  on  the  contrary,  I 
need  hardly  add,  no  motion,  or  a very  slight  one,  has  been  experienced 
for  a considerable  time  previous  to  the  most  favourable  labours. 

The  same  uncertainty  attends  the  proofs  of  life  during  delivery. 
The  limpidity  of  the  waters  ; the  regularity  of  the  pains,  and  their 
gradual  increase  in  strength ; the  pulsation  of  the  heart  and  umbilical 
cord  of  the  foetus ; or,  if  it  is  not  practicable  to  ascertain  these  last, 
the  pulsation  at  the  anterior  fontanelle,  and  the  swelling,  tension,  and 
elasticity  of  the  presenting  part,  together  form  an  incontestable  chain 
of  evidence  in  favour  of  its  presence.  Separately,  however,  they  are 
susceptible  of  doubt.  The  two  first  are  uncertain  ; it  may  be  im- 
practicable to  ascertain  the  third  ; the  occurrence  of  the  fourth  is 
denied  by  some  authors,  and  it  may  be  wanting  in  children  who  are 
apoplectic  or  feeble,  and  who,  notwithstanding,  have  recovered  after 
birth.*  The  last  is  a very  favourable  sign  ; but  death  may  ensue 
during  delivery,  and  the  congestion  induced  by  the  detention  in  utero 
preserve  it. 

In  investigating,  on  the  other  hand,  the  signs  of  the  death  of  the  foetus, 
we  must  refer,  in  the  first  place,  to  the  causes  that  may  have  induced 
it.  As  to  the  mother,  these  are  numerous.  The  unhealthiness  of  her 
habitation ; the  mode  of  dress ; the  want  of  food,  or  improper  use  of 
it;  violent  exercise;  too  great  labour;  violent  passions  of  the  mind, 
either  of  the  exciting  or  depressing  kind;  venereal  excess;  intemper- 
ance ; diseases,  such  as  haemorrhage  or  convulsions ; contagious 
disorders,  such  as  syphilis  or  small-pox  ; falls,  wounds  and  accidents 
generally ; any  inordinate  evacuation  ; and,  indeed  all  the  causes  of 
abortion,  as  enumerated  by  authors,  may  have  produced  the  death  of 
the  infant. 


Ihe  child  may  also  be  destroyed  during  labour,  from  that  process 
being  long  protracted  ; from  its  being  so  difficult  as  to  require  instru- 
ments, or  complicated  with  syncope,  convulsions,  or  hoemorrhage  • 
Irora  a morbid  state  of  the  placenta,  or  a twisting  of  the  umbilical  cord 
around  its  neck. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add,  that  fatal  as  each  of  these  causes 
lave  respectively  been  at  various  times,  yet  children  have  often  sur- 
vived in  spite  of  them. 

Thi  signs  experienced  during  pregnancy  of  the  death  of  the.  fcelus 

dead\rinhr  n f 'l^-the  womb  feels  as  if  it  contained  a 

dead  weight,  which  follows  the  direction  of  the  body  as  it  moves  to 


It  can,  of  course,  only  be  ascertained 
and  hence  u is  not  ahvajs  applicable. 


when  there  is  a natural  presentation, 


o 
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one  side  or  the  other ; the  navel  is  less  prominent ; the  milk  recedes, 
and  the  breasts  become  flaccid;  the  mother  feels  a sense  ot  lassitude 
and  coldness,  accompanied  with  headach  and  nause^  As  equivocal 
signs,  may  be  added,  a paleness  of  the  face ; the  eyelids  having  a livid 
circle  around  them ; the  presence  of  a slow  fever  and  melancholy,  and 

^ ^^These?if\ll  present,  form  a strong  presumption  in  favour  of  the 
destruction  of  the  offspring.  Individually,  however,  they  are  ^ 

be  mistaken  or  confounded.  Subsidence  of  the 

natural  changes  that  in  all  cases  precede  labour.  The  breasts  al  o 
not  enlarge  in  some  until  advanced  pregnancy,  and,  of 
not  draw%n  inference  from  their  state.  But  particu  ar^ 
motion  of  the  child  may  error  arise.  The  want  of  it  cannot 
regarded  as  a certain  proof  of  death  ; and  the  mother  may  mistake, 
and  indeed  often  has  mistaken,  action  of  the  abdominal  muscles,  spasm 

of  the  uterus,  and  even  hysteria,  for  it.f  ^ 

Aeain  the  fcetus  may  die,  and  be  retained  in  the  uterus,  without 
exciiTanrgeneml  or  local  disturbance.  The  health  will  be  good, 
and  the^re  is^nothing  on  which  to  found  a suspicion,  except  the  suspen- 
Sion  of  the  ordinary  proofs  of  progressive 

Under  such  circumstances,  the  importance  hv 

proving  the  life  of  the  fcetus  is  strikingly  shewn.  If  we  can  detect  ^ 
it  a disUnct  foetal  heart,  with  or  without  the  placental  sound,  there  ca 
be  no  d^bt.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  the  reverse  is  not  so  certain 
It  reauires  familiarity  with  the  stethoscope,  frequent  examination 
during  the  child’s  life!^  and  attention  to  the  various  doubtful  circum- 
stances to  which  we  have  alluded  in  a previous  chapter,  to  authorise  a 
decide  opTnion.  The  cases,  however,  are  multiplying  w^re  those 

is  described  to  be  more  abrupt,  of  shorter  continuance,  wanting  ite  pr 
fcetus.§  ' 

m • 1 “ Piirthpr  Inauii'V  concerning  Constitutional  Irritation, 

' f, ; ars’owu  di..  a ‘i'«  I-*""'*  “VS  Jr,ta 

woman  1.  d.U.o.-.d  tor 

Sr  S'  r mfS’aS  .ign.  -''‘“I-- 

Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  u-  P-  8. 
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j • 

j The  signs  during  the  progress  of  delivery  of  the  death  of  the  foetus^ 

Iare  similar  in  some  respects  to  those  already  mentioned  ; such  as  the 
absence  of  motion  and  foetid  discharges.  Writers  have  also  mentioned 
the  state  of  the  presenting  part.  When  the  foetus  is  dead,  it  has  an 
oedematous  or  emphysematous  feel ; the  skin  is  soft  and  easily  torn  ; 
and  the  bones  of  the  cranium  lose  their  natural  connexion,  and  vacil- 
late on  one  another.  The  umbilical  cord  also,  if  it  can  be  examined, 
is  found  without  pulsation,  and  in  some  advanced  cases  withered  and 
rotten. 

Although  these  are  proofs,  yet  the  practitioner  should  not  hastily 
pronounce  on  them.  The  foetid  discharges  or  odour  may  be  owing  to 
the  premature  passage  of  the  meconium,  or  to  the  mixture  of  a small 
quantity  of  blood  with  the  uterine  discharge.  The  former  of  these 
was  at  one  time  supposed  to  indicate  death  with  certainty ; but  it  is 
now  ^certained,  that  although  it  portends  danger,  yet  children  have 
notwithstanding,  been  born  strong  and  healthy.*  The  state  of  the 
skin  and  bones  may  be  the  effect  of  weakness,  as  also  the  looseness  of 
the  epidermis.  Even  its  livid  colour  is  not  infallible.  Vicq-d’Azyr 
mentions  a case  that  occurred  at  Breslau,  where  the  arm  of  the  infant 
protruded  from  the  uterus,  and  was  so  cold  and  livid  that  it  was 
deemed  gangrenous,  and  was  amputated.  Notwithstanding  this,  the 
infant  M'as  born  alive  three  days  after,  f 

Dr.  Blundell,  a very  eminent  man  in  his  particular  branch  of 


uncertain  ; the  usual  period  is  from  one  to  three  weeks.  Dr.  Blundell  says. 

When  the  ovum  dies  in  the  earlier  months,  it  may  he  retained  till  the  close  of 
pregnancy.  ’ — Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxi.  p.  343. 

relates  a case  of  this  nature,  where  at  the  fifth 
month  the  abdomen  gradually  diminished,  and  at  the  eighth  was  scarcely  more 
prominent  than  ordinary.  There  could,  however,  be  perceived  a foreign  Ldy  in 
the  uterus  on  examination.  The  breasts  were  distended,  and  there  was  an  occa- 


.!a..o1  ....  • e -n  wcie  uistenaeo,  ana  tnere  was  an  occa- 

Sished"^  ’ but  this  disappeared  about  the  ninth  month,  and  the  breasts 

diminished.  The  general  health  was  good.  At  the  usual  period  of  utero-gestation, 

I nr  Tnilf'n  nfFnrt  f-lto  .1  ° 


O'— g.,uu.  .n.1,  uie  usual  period  ot  ntero-gestation. 

w thout  pain  or  much  eflFort,  the  membranes  protruded,  and  were  finally  expelled 

Enveloped  in  the  broker,  membranes  was  a 
fffitiis  of  about  five  months,  and  free  from  any  marks  of  decomposition.  The 

Journal  '<<■  consistence  a sarcomatous  tumour.—American 

Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvii.  p.  347.  A somewhat  similar  case,  by 
nrpo!®?  “ -i"^  Nap  es,  IS  given  in  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  523;  and  a 

time  nnH'""'  ^ '"on‘bs,  retained  until  the  full 

t ^ expelled  entirely  free  from  putrefaction.-Ibid.  vol.  xx.  p.  535.  While 

awav^n'I*n»T.f^’i conclude,  when  the  meconium  does  come 
and  for  ml.  presentation,  that  the  state  of  the  child  is  not  without  danger  • 
w",en  the  Presenting  with  the  head,  born  living 

at  Jeiitf^h  away  more  than  seven  hours  before  its  birth,  fill 

K.  LL  ,““E3p  sis/s 
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medicine,  after  reviewing  the  various  signs,  conceives  that  none  hliould 
be  relied  on,  except  the  three  following 

^from  the  head  in  large  flakes,  desquamating,  as  from  dead  i 

the  lecture-room.  This  is  very  strong  presumptive 
although  even  not  demonstrative,  for  cases  have  been  re  ated,  and, 
ararne  the  rest,  one  by  Dr.  Orme,  in  which  the  cuticle  had  separated 
in  consequence  of  cutaneous  disease,  and  j, 

■ alive.  “So  rare,  however,"  he  add,,  “ are y.-e  ^es  ‘ 


inp-  alive.  “ oo  rare,  However,  iie  duus,  - 

should  feel  disposed  in  practice  to  look  upon  them  as  of  no  account, 
tre  it  not  that  humaS  life  is  at  stake."  The  bonee  of  cramgo 
beinudeUuhedfiom  eachothe:r,  and  paling,  ae  ,t  wore  “f ' j 

brain.  Let  it  be  recollected,  that  mere  d'eP'af 
union  is  insuffleient.  They  must  be  tolled  and  -^Boa‘.  Thir dp 
the  mnhilical  cord  (if  it  can  be  felt)  cold,  brown,  flaccid,  a”dj«uwte 
of  pulsaliou  for  half  an  hour  or  an  hour.  Tins  tet  d “"mmatp^ 
between  the  temporary  loss  of  pulsation,  occurii  g 

'***°We  must  recollect,  also,  that  the  pressure  occasioned  by  a long  and 
tedirus  riivcTmay  eati^guish  life.  The  proofs,  now  enumeralep 
indicative  of  putrefaction,  will,  in  that  case,  genera  ^ 

The  motion  of  the  foetus,  which  has  lately  been  fe  , >-  y 

cease,  and  tumefaction  and  redness  of  the  q,e 

observed.  Ecchymosis  sometimes  occurs,  owing  P 

vessels,  and  an  effusion  of  blood  into  the 

The  application  of  the  stethoscope  will  tend  ^ dinrmi»h  the  num 
ber  of  doubtful  cases.  It  is  evidently  as  valuable  here  as  a.  y 
inquiry  in  which  we  have  before  recommended  it.t 

^ If  the  medical  examiner  be  called  immediately  a . 

have  no  difficulty  in  deciding  on  this  l^\X 

found  to  have  lost  its  firmness  and  consistence , the  nutrefac- 

iTd  the  muscles  easily  torn  ; the  skin  wil 
.ion,  and  will  be  of  a purplish 

is  raised,  and  uiay  be  easily  j^ont  the  cranium, 

in  the  cellular  tissue  and  bypath  A®  „ie  cavities  of  tl.e  chest 

and  sometimes  a similar  eff^usion  ob  .-eddish  hue.  The  urn- 

m:c"d,“'  SarrhonerrepoLwhat  disunited  r the  brain 
also  is  almost  fluid,  and  h^  a fcetid  odour.  , contained  in 

,his‘‘ d'Xofr  Lr,"befo.  or  during 


Sf: 


manner  rotten ; die  cntiele  and  hair  e.me  away,  and  K ror«|V, 

toil^waSviuB'a.id 

‘*‘'i  in  N-  fl-  fl-  f 

t See  Dr.  Kennedy’s  W ork,  pp.  242  2o8. 
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deliverj’,  can  be  ascertained  with  considerable  facility,  if  the  prac- 
titioner be  called  at  the  proper  season.  Unfortunately,  however,  in 
most  cases  which  come  before  a court  of  justice,  the  delivery  has  been 
secret,  and  a greater  or  less  space  of  time  has  elapsed  since  its  occur- 
rence. The  infant  is  found  dead.  The  proofs  which  we  have  now 
enumerated  are  inapplicable  or  inconclusive,  and  a further  investiga- 
tion is  required  to  ascertain  the  truth.  We  hence  come  to  the  ex- 
amination of  the  question  of  Infanticide.* 


II.  Of  the  Signs  of  the  Maturity  or  Immaturity  of  the  Child. 

A knowledge  of  these  is  no  less  necessary  than  of  those  noticed  in 
the  preceding  section.  The  medical  examiner,  in  all  cases,  should  be 
well  acquainted  with  the  indications  that  mark  the  various  epochs  of 
foetal  life,  as  well  as  those  which  prove  its  arrival  at  maturity.  A 
sketch,  therefore,  of  the  gradual  developement  of  the  foetus,  from  the 
era  of  its  first  formation,  will  be  proper  in  this  place.  And  I will 
premise,  that  the  following  summary  is  drawn  from  the  observations  of 
Aristotle,  Hippocrates,  Riolan,  Haller,  Roederer,  Meckel,  Burton, 
Baudelocque,  William  Hunter,  Burns,  Chaussier,  Bedard,  Capuron, 
Clarke,  Merriman,  Sdmmering,  Tiedemann,  and  Devergie.  There 
are  some  recent  authorities,  which  I regret  that  I have  not  been  able 
to  examine  ; and  I would  also  remark,  that  in  many  cases  the  observa- 
tions are  to  be  taken  as  means  deduced  from  extremes,  and  they  are, 
therefore,  liable  to  some  variation. j- 

From  the  time  of  the  first  evidence  of  impregnation  to  the  fifteenth 
day,  the  product  of  conception  appears  only  as  a gelatinous,  semi- 
transparent, flocculent  mass,  of  a greyish  colour,  liquefying  promptly, 
and  presenting  no  distinct  formation,  even  by  the  aid  of  the  micro- 
scope.f It  measures,  at  fourteen  days,  one-twelfth  of  an  inch  in 


on,  authorities  on  this  section  which  deserve  attention,  are,  Denman,  pp. 

391-399;  Capuron,  p.  234,  &c. ; Hutchinson,  p.  17  ; Fodere',  vol.  ii.  p.  81  ; Smith, 
p.  315  ; Belloc,  p.  91.  Dr.  Jaeger’s  dissertation  on  tliis  subject  (in  Schlegel,  vol.  v. 
p.  23j  may  be  consulted  with  great  advantage.  Several  cases  are  related  by  the 
author,  where  he  examined  infants  dead  before  birth,  with  a direct  view  to  the 
question  now  noticed. 

t Dr.  Pockels,  of  Brunswick,  has  given  “a  contribution  to  the  history  of  the 
developement  of  the  human  embryo,  in  the  first  three  weeks  after  conception.”— 
^ee  iUedico-Chirnrgieal  Review,  vol,  viii.  p.  575. 

general  statement  is,  “ that  the  ovum  cannot  be  discovered  with  the 
On  thp^otb"’’  .'»’>cm^ope,  in  less  than  twenty-one  days  after  conception. 

impremmS  Y*'’?  f f Home  .examined  the  uterus  of  a female  who  had  been 
mp  egiiated  only  eight  days  previous,  and  in  which  he  found  an  ovum  of  a very 

r^kpr-  ‘‘r  P-  88.  » The  embryo  may  be  perceivU  wUh 

tlie  naked  eye  at  the  fourteenth  day  after  conception.”_Graiiville  on  Abortion, 

possddlitTo/S!r'r?’‘f  ^ doubt  the 

ovum  tbZt  was  Len"  vV-  IT  s^‘«ments  and  question  whether  it  was  actually  an 
he  in  its  favour  « ^ opinion,  however,  would  seem  to 

and  Rvaii’s  -dinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xli.  p.  407, 

be  observed  on  il  ' ^ ^7,  who  quotes  Meckel’s  assertion,  that  the  embryo  can 

Ke  W ,1  ‘’“y  “ ‘f  “nceptioii.  Velpeau  (Embryologie,  p.  51)  says 

he  has  seen  three  ova  which  did  not  exceed  twelve  days.  IMiey  were  al7of 
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length  (Pockels);  and  at  three  weeks,  one-tenth  of  an  inch;  at  thirty 
days,  it  has  the  size  of  a large  ant,  according  to  Aristotle ; of  a barley- 
co^,  according  to  Burton;  and  of  a house-fly,  according  to  Granville. 
Baudelocque,  however,  observes,  that  it  is  not  larger  than  the  malleus 
of  the  tympanum.  Its  length  varies  from  three  ^ lines.  At  six 
or  seven  weeks,  its  length  is  almost  ten  lines.  The  form  and  linea- 
ments of  the  principal  organs,  and  the  place  from  which  the  menibere 
are  to  arise,  can  now  be  observed,  and  it  is  equal  m size  to  a small 
bee.  At  this  time  also  the  fluid  contained  in  the  membranes  is  much 
heavier  than  the  embryo.  At  two  months,  l^e  length  is  about  two 
inches,  and  its  weight  nearly  two  ounces.*  This  is  the  usual  state- 
ment. Maygrier,  however,  puts  the  length  at  four  inches,  and 
Devergie,  at  from  sixteen  to  eighteen  lines ; while  the  former  statra 
the  weight  at  five  drachms,  and  the  latter  at  from  two  to  four.  A 
the  parts  are  perfectly  distinct,  and  many  points  of  ossification  are 
observed  in  the  head,  trunk,  and  members.  Sometimes  the  male  sex 
may  be  distinguished.  At  the  third  month  it  is  said  to  average  three 
ounces  in  weight.  The  following,  however,  is  given  by  late  examiners. 


Weight. 


ounces 


Hamilton — 

Maygrier 2| 

Devergie  1 to  1|  ounce 

Burns 2 ounces 


Length. 

3 inches. 

6 inches. 

2 to  2 1 inches. 

3 inches. 


The  nose  and  mouth  are  formed,  and  the  fea  ures  the  face 
become  more  distinct.  The  eyes  are  shut,  and 
together,  the  head  is  longer  and  heavier  than  the  ^est  of  the  body,  the 
umbilical  cord  is  formed,  the  genitals  are  distinct,  t^pems  and 
clitoris  are  relatively  very  large,  the  nymph®  are  tmg,  and  th^ 

labia  verv  thick  + At  the  fourth  month,  the  foetus  is  from  five  to  six 
ifcL  long,  a^^^^  from  four  to  five  ounces  The  external  parU 

all  develope  themselves,  with  the  exception  of  the  hair  and  naiU. 
The  great  relative  proportion  of  the  fluid  of  the  membranes  disappears, 

the  same  form,  and  of  the  size  of  a large  pea ; and  this  is  the  earliest  period,  so  far 
as  his  else,  in  which  the  appear- 

The  dissection  is  given  by  Dr.  liond  ot  rniiaoeipii 

trr  di.er,u,  .0  .,,f.h  I ha., 

lag  from  Dr.  Gr.n.iU.’.  ,«.a.  -.ark  ,,«  ^ "“k’,  .. 

weigh,  twenty  f • hftw.en  wufch  ami  the  .lath  month,  It 

rr  1i±''t.riTh^y-A„t?:;i.“a^^  Blelmt.  Ak.1.,  cam. 

cd  l..gln.  ..l,.  farmed  du,lng  th.«mt 

manVaiSS' - Amerlean  J.ani.l  af  Medical  Science.,  .al.  a...  P- 
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S and  the  foetus  nearly  fills  the  cavity  of  the  uterus.*  During  the  fifth 
ii  month,  the  motions  of  the  foetus  are  felt  by  the  mother.  The  length 
.1  is  from  seven  to  nine  inches,  and  the  weight,  nine  or  ten  ounces.  The 
t brain  is  pulpy,  and  is  destitute  of  circumvolutions  or  furrows.  The 
X external  ear  is  completed  about  this  time,  although  its  shape,  which  is 
ii;  like  that  of  a gently  depressed  circle,  differs  from  the  ear  after  birth, 
f The  nails  are  distinct.  The  hair  begins  to  appear.f 
; In  the  sixth  month,  we  begin  to  find  some  traces  of  fat  under  the 


• This  is  the  period  which  demanded  investigation  in  the  recent  trial  for  the 
murder  of  Sarah  M.  Cornell.  “ The  alleged  date  of  the  conception  was  the  30th  of 
August ; the  last  appearance  of  the  menses  on  the  21st  of  August,  and  death  took 
place  on  the  20th  of  December.  The  foetus  weighed  five  ounces,  and  measured  eight 
inches  in  length.  The  question  arising  upon  these  facts  was.  Whether  it  was  most 
probable  that  a foetus  of  three  months  and  twenty  days  should  have  attained  the 
above  size  and  weight,  or  that  menstruation  could  continue  after  conception  had 
taken  place  ?’’ — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  340. 

I have  already  noticed  the  latter  in  its  bearing  on  this  subject,  and  need  only  add, 
that  if  it  be  deemed  most  probable,  it  would  go  to  prove  that  the  conception  did  not 
take  place  at  the  time  alleged,  and  thus  tend  to  relieve  the  prisoner  from  the  impu- 
tation of  paternity.  In  addition  to  the  circumstances  mentioned,  it  must  be  added, 
that  neither  nails  nor  hair  were  found  on  the  foetus. 

On  the  trial.  Dr.  Parsons  stated,  that  he  had  examined  twelve  authors  on  this 
subject,  and  that  the  average  deduced  from  them  was,  that  at  three  months  the 
length  of  the  foetus  was  between  three  to  four  inches,  at  four  months  five  inches 
and  at  five  months  eight  inches.  Bedard  was  the  only  one  who  gives  eight  inches  at 
four  months. 

As  this  subject  has  thus  become  peculiarly  interesting,  I will  quote  from  indivi- 
dual authors : 


Capuron 

Orfila 

Ramsbotham 

Maygrier  

Hamilton  

Velpeau 

Gardien 

Burns 

Devergie 


Weight.  Length. 

4 to  6 oz 5 to  6 inches. 

6 to  7 — 6 to  7 _ 

■  end  of  the  4th  month  5 

7 to  8 — 8 

■  — above  5 _ 

6 to  6 — 

4 _ 

5 — 

5 to  6 — 


Briand  (second  edition,  p.  128)  says,  that  at  four  and  a half  months  it  is  six  or 
Bevmi  inches  long,  and  weighs  from  five  to  seven  ounces, 
hee  also  Dunglison’s  Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  356. 

t The  length  of  an  embryo  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  month  is,  according  to  Sbm- 
Dr.  Burns  and  Dr.  Hamilton  do  not  allow  that  it  is 
more  than  six  or  seven — Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  i.  p.256  art 

ns  as  to  the  length,  and  also  observes,  that  the  above  weight  is  too  great  — 
nattn  hJ’e  opportunities  forTamT 

recSches  d^r"  (P-  “D’apres  un  grand  nomine  de 

Sroi.rP„n  I’Hospice  de  la  Maternity,  et  compar^es  I 

comm^  le  eme'move^rH^  suivans 


A 5 mois 
6 _ 

7 — 

8 _ 
9 _ 


Longueur. 

. 255  millimetres,  on  9i  ponces. 

■ 325  ...  12  _ 

. 380  ...  14  _ 

. 440  ...  16  _ 

. 488  ...  10  ” 
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integuments,  where  previously  nothing  but  a mass  of  gelatine  had 
been  observed.  The  head,  also,  which  before  had  been  prnportionably 
large,  becomes  smaller  in  comparison  with  the  body.  It  is  now,  how- 
ever, large  and  soft,  and  the  fontanelles  are  much  expanded.  Ihe 
brain  acquires  rather  more  consistence,  but  is  still  easily  dissolved ; 
and  the  pia  mater  seems  only  to  lie  over  its  surface,  being  separated 
with  great  facility.  The  skin  is  very  fine,  pliant,  thin,  and  of  a purple 
colour,  especially  in  the  palms  of  the  hands,  the  soles  of  the  feeb  the 
face,  lips,  ears,  and  breasts.  In  males,  the  scrotum  is  shght  y deve- 
loped,  and  of  a bright  colour  ; and  the  testicles  are  still  in  the  abdomen. 
In  females,  the  vulva  is  projecting,  and  the  labia  separated  by  the  pro- 
tuberance of  the  clitoris.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  very  thinly  dis- 
persed. short,  and  of  a white  or  silvery  colour  ; the  eyelids  are  closed ; 
the  hair  on  the  eyebrows  and  eyelashes  but  thinly  scattered ; and  the 
pupil  is  closed  by  a membrane.  The  lungs  are  very  small,  white,  and 
compact.  The  heart  is  large,  and  the  liver  very  large,  and  situated 
near  the  umbilicus.  The  gall-bladder  contains  only  a small  quant.ty 
of  a nearly  colourless  fluid;  and  the  meconium  is  small  in  quantity, 
and  is  found  only  in  a part  of  the  large  intestines.  The  bladder  is 
hard  and  pyriform,  and  has  a very  small  cavity.  The  ordinary  weig  t 
of  the  foetus  at  this  time  is  from  one  to  two  pounds;  and  it^s  length 
from  nine  to  twelve  inches*— middle  of  which  is  at  the  abdominal 

extremitv  of  the  sternum.\  , 

At  the  seventh  month,  all  the  parts,  both  external  and  internal,  are 

still  more  developed.  The  skin  assumes  a rosy  hue,  and  becomes 
more  dense  ; and  it  is  covered  with  a sebaceous  fluid,  so  as  ^ form  a 
whitish,  unctuous  covering.  The  eyelids  are  no  longer  ted,  and 
the  membrana  pupillaris  separates,  so  as  to  form  the  pup  .J 
cerebral  pulp  becomes  more  consistent,  and  its  surface  is  a little  tu 
rowed,  and  adheres  somewhat  to  the  meninges.  The  meconium  m- 


Devergie  and  Mavgrier  give  the  following  numbers  — 

Weight. 

_ . - 7 minces  6 to  7 inche'). 

Devergie i,  to  7 ounces ]0  — 

nuotations  from  Dr.  Hamilton  are  copied  from  Blundell  s JI.dw.fer>  . 

Weight.  , 

Devergie 1 pound  

Maygrier  2 pounds 

+ InTlm  ""fluarterly  rei.iirts  of  the  New  Town  Dispensary  (Edinburgli)  there 
^7*"^t*sbLtlfu  weighed  twf,  pounds  nine  o’unces  and  three  quarters  avoirdu^.uh 

h.  ;l;rneiircrhl*Vou!roM^  vessel  still  advance  beyond  the  circumference  o 
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3 creases  in  quantity.  The  hair  on  the  head  is  longer  and  takes  a 
deeper  hue.  The  nails  acquire  more  firmness.  Weight,  from  two  to 
;ii  three  pounds.  Length,  from  twelve  to  fourteen  inches.  (From  two  to 
;>1  four  pounds,  and  twelve  inches.  — Granville.  Between  eleven  and 
d twelve  inches. — Hamilton.  Three  to  four  pounds,  and  eleven  to 
,'|  twelve  inches. — Devergie.  Two  to  three  pounds,  and  fourteen  inches, 
-i  — Maygrier.  Fourteen  inches. — Lecieux.')  The  middle  of  the  body 
ti  is  nearer  to  the  sternum,  than  to  the  navel.* 

i At  the  eighth  month,  the  skin  has  acquired  more  density,  and  be- 
ifj  comes  Avhiter  ; it  is  covered  with  very  fine  and  short  hairs,  and  its  seba- 
id  ceous  covering  is  more  apparent.  The  nails  are  firmer;  the  hair  of 
i:|  the  head  longer  and  more  coloured.  The  breasts  are  often  projecting, 
id  and  a lactiform  fluid  may  be  pressed  from  them.  The  testicles  in  males 
i4  are  frequently  engaged  in  the  abdominal  ring.  In  females,  the  vagina 
d is  covered  with  a transparent  mucus.  The  groove  in  the  cerebral 
ri  substances  gradually  become  more  marked  ; and  the  spinal  marrow, 
i(  pons  varolii,  and  medulla  oblongata,  acquire  a remarkable  consistence 
y and  even  firmness.  The  lungs  are  of  a reddish  colour  ; the  liver  pre- 
) serves  nearly  its  former  relative  size,  but  it  is  more  remote  from  the 
ii  navel ; the  fluid  in  the  gall-bladder  is  of  a yellowish  colour,  and  has  a 
< bitter  taste.  The  weight  at  this  time  is  from  three  to  four,  and  some- 
times even  five  pounds.  Length,  sixteen  inches  or  more.  (From 
four  to  five  pounds,  and  seventeen  inches. — Granville.  From  fourteen 
to  fifteen  inches. — Hamilton.  Four  to  five  pounds,  and  thirteen  to 
fifteen  inches. — Devergie.  Four  pounds  and  sixteen  inches. — Maygrier. 

I Sixteen  inches. — Lecieux.)  The  middle  of  the  length  is  nearer  to  the 

y navel  than  to  the  sternum. 

At  the  ninth  month,  ossification  is  more  complete ; the  head  is 
\ large,  but  it  has  a considerable  degree  of  firmness.  The  bones  of  the 
cranium,  although  movable,  touch  each  other  with  their  membranous 
margins ; the  fontanelles  are  smaller  ; the  hair  is  longer,  thicker,  and  of 


( 


this  opening.  He  has  seen  it  ruptured  even  at  the  sixth  month,  and  adds,  that 
U i^s  seldom  found  entire  at  the  eighth.  On  only  one  occasion  did  he  discover  it  in 
a fnll-grmvn  fcEiiis,  and  then  it  was  broken  in  the  middle.  — Quarterly  Journal 
of  f oreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  64 ; and  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ix. 

p.  190.  r 

Dr.  Jacob,  of  Dublin,  on  the  other  hand,  rejects  the  above  opinion,  as  he  has 
usually  found  it  present  in  most  new-horn  infants.  He  says  the  vessels  are  at  first 
o iliterated,  and  then  the  membrane  is  absorbed.  Professor  Tiedemann  is  said  to  have 
repeated  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Jacob  (injecting  the  membrana  pnpillaris  at  tlie  full 
time),  and  co'ihrmed  their  accuracy.— Anderson’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  1 10.  American 

Journal  of  Medical  Science.s,  vol.  i.  p.  192.  .fvraeiicaa 

takLTts  lenLrr'  ‘e-st  of  ascertaining  the  age  of  the  foetus  by 

howelr  Chaussier  ; and  much  reliance  has  been  placed  on  it.  I find, 

SdTe  wdni”!  's  questioned  by  -Mende,  who  observes  as  follows  The 

same  aeT  a fLI"f '"““'i  • P«>-t  of  the  body  in  foetuses  of  the 

si/esof  the  flu  a*"  ' '>V  considering  that  the  several 

avain  L the  now  on  the  trunk,  and 

tnents  taken  with  t **  hmb.s.  Ibis  I have  verified  by  numerous  mea.su re- 
the  directbinr  lib?  ,1  P'"”?’  conclusion  I have  arrived  at  is,  that 

more  particiilarlv  fnr'iT"  '’y  '-"’'“’‘“■‘'’C';  aje  uncertain  for  practical  purposes,  and, 
Medical  Ga/.ette^’vol.  xix^V'  cs  medical  jurist. ’’—Cummin’s  liectures  in  London 
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a deeper  colour ; and  the  nails  become  more  solid,  and  prolonged  to  the 
extremity  of  the  fingers.  The  circumvolutions  on  the  surface  of  the  brain 
are  more  numerous  ; the  cineritious  portions  begin  to  be  distinguished 
by  their  colour;  and  although  the  lobes  which  compose  the  cerebrum 
retain  their  former  softness,  yet  the  cerebellum  and  the  basis  of  the 
cerebrum  have  acquired  a remarkable  consistence.  The  head  mea- 
sures longitudinally,  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  four  inches  to 
four  inches  and  a quarter,  and  between  the  parietal  protuberances, 
from  three  and  a half  to  four  inches.  Of  sixty  male  and  sixty  female 
infants,  born  at  the  full  time,  whose  heads  were  measured  by  Dn 
Clarke,  the  circumference,  passing  through  the  occipital  process  and 
the  middle  of  the  brow,  w-as,  on  an  average,  13-8  inches,  whde  the 
arch  from  ear  to  ear,  over  the  crown,  was  7-32  inches.  Ihe  abdo- 
men is  large  and  round.  The  lungs  are  redder  and  more  voluminous. 
The  canalis  arteriosus  is  large,  and  its  coats  are  thicker  and  denser 
than  formerly.  The  meconium  fills  nearly  the  whole  of  the  intestines, 
and  the  bladder  contains  urine.  In  fact,  the  digestive  apparatus,  te 
heart  and  the  lungs,  are  in  a state  fit  to  commence  extra-uterine  li  e. 
The  length  varies  from  nineteen  to  twenty  inches  or  more,  ihe  middle  oj 
which  is  at  the  navel,  or  a very  little  below.\ 

The  recent  observations  made  by  Tiedemann,  Serres,  and  he 
Wenzels,  on  the  brain  of  tlie  foetus,  may  most  conveniently  be  ar- 
ranged together  in  this  place.  At  the  fourth  week,  the  mass  which 
corresponds  to  the  head  in  the  embryo  is  quite  transparent,  Md  con- 
tains a limpid  fluid.  At  the  seventh  and  eighth  weeks,  the  fo™  “d 
disposition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  cord  can  be  distinguished;  and  the 
dura  mater  is  also  observed,  adhering  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  skuU. 
During  the  third  month,  the  tubercula  quadrigemina,  the  optic  thalami 
and  corpora  striata  are  developed;  and  in  the  eleventh  week,  the 
cerebellum  and  the  hemispheres  were  recognised.  At  the  tourtii 
month,  the  tuber  annulare  and  the  pituitary  gland  were  observed 
The  corpus  callosum,  in  the  sixth  month,  is  only  half  as  long  as 
hemispheres  of  the  brain.  The  choroid  plexus  is  formed  in  the  se- 
venth month,  and  the  corpora  olivaria  do  not  protrude  ^’1  betwe^  the 
sixth  and  seventh,  but  the  corpora  pyramidalia  are  fully 
month  sooner;  and  in  both  the  protrusion  is  owing  to  the  de'dope- 
ment  of  cineritious  matter.  It  is  not  till  near  the  termination  of  preg- 
nancy that  the  cineritious  substance  is  formed  in  the  spine,  or  even 
very  manifestly  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain.I  . 

The  Wenzels  found  the  following  proportionate  increase  of  the  brain 

in  their  investigations:  In  an  embryo  of 

brain  to  weigh  720  grains,  of  which  the  cerebrum  weighed  683  grains, 

• Crainie’s  Anatomy,  P.  76-  One  measured  fifteen  inches  in  circumference,  and 
one  eSa  and  a half  inches  from  ear  to  ear ; but  none  were  under  twelve  inches  m 

the  one  direction,  or  six  inches  and  a quarter  in  the  ^ .. 

t m eighteen  inches, 

‘“'’’^Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  456 ; vol.  xxiii.  p.  81,  &c- 
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and  the  cerebellum  37  ; being  in  the  proportion  of  18^  to  1.  At  eight 
months,  the  respective  numbers  were  4960,  4610,  350,  or  as  13^  to  1. 
At  the  full  time 6150,  5700,  450,  or  as  12|-  to  1.* 

The  observations  of  M.  Bedard  on  the  skeleton  may  also  be 
stated,  as  its  increase  is  more  regular  than  that  of  the  softer  parts, 
and  its  appearance  may  afford  important  evidence  in  cases  which  vary 
from  the  ordinary  state  : — 

“ After  two  months  have  elapsed  from  the  period  of  conception, 
the  skeleton  is  about  four  inches  and  three  lines  in  length,  that  of  the 
spine  being  two  inches ; at  three  months,  the  former  is  six  inches,  and 
the  proportion  of  the  spine  as  two  and  two-thirds  to  six  ; at  four 
months  and  a half,  it  is  nine  inches,  and  the  spine  four ; at  six  months, 
twelve  inches,  and  the  spine  five  ; at  seven  and  a half  months,  fifteen 
inches,  the  spine  six  and  one-third  ; at  nine  months,  or  the  period  of 
birth,  it  is  ordinarily  from  sixteen  to  twenty  inches  in  length,  or  at  a 
medium  of  eighteen  inches  ; and  the  spine  is  in  the  proportion  of  seven 
and  three-fourths  to  eighteen,  to  the  whole  length  of  the  body.  These 
calculations  were  made  fiom  observations  on  about  fifty  foetuses,  at 
each  of  the  periods  above  indicated. 

“ Each  vertebra,  consisting  originally  of  a section  of  a solid  cylin- 
der, and  a ring  furnished  with  several  apophyses,  is,  in  general,  formed 
by  three  primitive  points  of  ossification  ; the  one  anterior,  which  by 
its  developement  forms  the  body  or  solid  part  of  the  bone ; and  two 
lateral  ones,  w'hich  constitute  the  apophysarial  masses,  and  which, 
uniting  together  with  the  former,  constitute  the  annular  structure. 
Besides  these,  each  vertebra  is  completed  by  several  secondary  points 
of  osseous  developement. 

“ At  about  the  sixth  month  of  intra-uterine  life,  two  points  of  ossi- 
fication are  found  in  the  second  cervical  vertebra,  one  situated  above 
the  other.  Towards  the  seventh  month,  the  superior  point,  which 
answers  to  the  odontoid  process,  is  larger  than  the  inferior,  which 
relates  to  the  body  of  the  bone.  At  about  the  eighth  month,  the 
transverse  processes  have  begun  to  ossify  in  the  first  of  the  lumbar 
veitebrae.  At  the  time  of  birth,  ossification  has  commenced  in  the 
body  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra,  and  .also  in  the  first  bone  of  the 
coccyx.  At  this  age  the  body  of  the  fourth  lumber  vertebra,  which  is 
the  most  voluminous,  is  three  lines  in  depth  and  six  in  breadth. 
At  the  same  period,  the  lateral  portions  of  the  six  superior  dorsal 
yertebr®  begin  to  unite  together,  so  as  to  form  a ring  posteriorly 
to  the  bodies  of  these  bones.  The  lateral  arch  of  the  second,  which  is 
ine  largest,  forms  a chord  of  seven  or  eight  lines.”f 

he  ^ foetus  at  the  full  term  of  utero-gestation  has 

een  the  subject  of  numerous  observations;  and  as  a preliminary 
ITr.  ’ noticed,  that  this  differs  according  to  the  conform- 

on  and  habits  of  the  parent  and  sex  of  the  child.  Healthy  females 


^ to  R*iierridTpL\r/^^  Pliysiology,  p.  170.  See  also  Dr.  Copeland’s  Notes 

1 and  lirain.”  ^ “ On  the  formaiioii  of  the  spinal  marrow 

1 t Hutchinson  on  Infanticide,  pp.  12-14. 
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residing  in  the  co\intry,  or  engaged  in  active  occupations,  have  gene- 
rally the  largest  children.  Male  children,  also,  generally  weigh  more 
than  female  ones.  The  diversity  extends,  also,  as  we  shall  see,  to 
various  countries. 

In  Germany,  Roederer  found  the  weight,  in  113  cases,  to  vary 
from  seven  to  eight  pounds  ; and  he  lays  it  down  as  a rule, 
from  his  observations,  that  it  is  rarely  less  than  six  pounds.  Dr. 

Hunter  states,  that  Dr.  Macauley  examined  the  bodies  of  several 
thousand  new-born  and  perfect  children  at  the  British  Lying-m 
Hospital,  and  found  that  the  weight  of  the  smallest  was  about  four 
pounds,  and  the  largest  eleven  pounds,  but  by  far  the  greater  proportion 
was  from  five  to  eight  pounds.f  Dr.  Joseph  Clarkes  inquiries  fur- 
nished similar  results.  The  greatest  proportion  of  both  sexes,  accord- 
ing to  him,  weighed  seven  pounds,  yet  there  were  more  ma  es  han 
females  found  above,  and  more  females  than  males  below  that  standard. 
Thus,  out  of  sixty  males  and  sixty  females,  thirty-two  of  the  former 
and  twenty-five  of  the  latter,  weighed  seven  pounds,  and  there  were 
fourteen  females,  but  only  six  males,  who  weighed  six  pounds.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  were  sixteen  males,  but  only  eight  females,  uho 
weighed  eight  pounds.  Taking,  then,  the  average  weight  of  both 
sexes,  it  will  be  found  that  twelve  males  are  as  heavy  as  thirteen 
females.  The  exact  average  weight  of  male  children,  according  to 
Dr.  Clarke,  was  seven  pounds  five  ounces  and  seven  drachms,  and 
that  of  female,  six  pounds  eleven  ounces  and  six  drachms.J 

Dr  Clark,  of  Dublin,  found  the  weight  to  vary  from  four  to  eleven 
pounds’.  Dr.  Merriman  states,  in  his  lectures,  that  he  delivered  one 
which  weighed  fourteen  pounds  (it  was  born  dead) ; and  Dr.  Croft 

delivered  one  alive  weighing  fifteen  pounds.§  . „ , , nr  i 

In  France  the  weight  seems  to  be  less  than  in  England.  Ot  104 
examined  by  Camus,  the  greatest  weight  wa^  nine  pounds;  and  ot  Hus 
there  were  Lteen  instances;  the  ordinary  from  five  to  seven,  and  the 
average  six  pounds  and  about  a quarter;  ™ 

stances  in  which  it  was  as  low  as  three  pounds  Baudelocqu^^^^^^^^ 

one  of  twelve,  and  another  of  thirteen.  The  last,  he  adds,  had  serer 

(p.  16)  from  live  to  six  ami  a half. 

t Hunter’s  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  p.  68-  mentions  the 

t Philosopliical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxvi.  p.  .149.  Ui.  Uarke  also  me 

following  ohsL  vatious  as  made  by  Roederer.  S.ilsTtha  of  I female 

weiirh  <fn  an  average,  one  pound  two  ounces  and  a half,  wlnlst 
weighs  half  an  ounce  less.  Female  children,  who  at  die  full  ‘ 

pounds,  rarely  live  ; and  few  males  who  even  weigh  five  pounds  thrive.  Ihey 

1,0. L,,  i-'-i 

avoirdilpois.- London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.xiii.  p.  ool. 
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teetli  well-advanced  and  ready  to  cut.  On  the  other  hand  he  had 
delivered  some  at  the  full  time,  who  weighed  but  five  and  four  and  a 
half  pounds,  and  several,  indeed,  only  three  pounds  and  three  quarters. 
These  were  more  common  than  those  of  nine  pounds,  and  grew  to  as 
great  a size  after  birth.*  Subsequent  observations  on  20,000  chil- 
dren, at  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternite,  at  Paris,  shew  that  the  ave- 
rage weight  of  the  fcetus  at  the  full  time  is  there  about  six  and  one 
quarter  pounds.  The  extremes  varied  from  ten  and  a half  pounds 
(which  was  the  highest)  to  three  pounds.-j-  Capuron  mentions  that 
he  has  seen  two  instances  where  the  children  weighed  twelve  pounds.J 
At  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  at  Florence,  of  506  children  born  in 
years  (from  1816  to  1824),  the  heaviest  weighed  16  pounds 
(the  Tuscan  weight  of  12  ounces)  and  4 ounces  ; the  smallest  born  at 
the  full  period  weighed  five  pounds;  the  majority,  about  ten  pounds. § 
In  the  Obstetrical  Institution,  at  Pavia,  of  116  children  born  in  two 
years,  14  pounds  6 ounces  was  the  greatest  weight,  and  5 pounds  the 
least.  II  In  the  Royal  Lying-in  Institution,  at  Dresden,  Professor 
Cams  reports  225  children,  born  during  1827.  The  weight  varied 
from  4J  pounds  to  10^  pounds.^  In  the  same  institution,  during 
1833,  314  children  were  born,  the  heaviest  was  10  pounds,  and  the 
lightest  2g.  In  1834,  of  242  children  born,  the  heaviest  was  9 pounds, 
the  lightest  2 pounds.**  In  the  Midwifery  Institution,  at  Stuttgard, 
from  1828  to  1833,  there  were  572  births;  281  boys  and  291  girls. 
The  mean  weight  was  6 pounds  13^  ounces.tf  At  the  Lying-in  Hos- 

• Baudelocque’s  Midwifery,  vol.  i.  p.  256. 

t Leeieux,  Considerations  siir  rinfaiuieide,  pp.  9-12. 

. ’f*'®  following  table,  taken  from  Burns’  Midwifery,  edition  of  1823,  is  somewhat 
different  in  its  results  from  what  is  given  in  the  text,  and  I do  not  know  how  to 
reconcile  them,  unless  to  suppose  that  they  were  taken  at  a later  period.  It  pur. 
ports  to  be  the  respective  weights  of  7077  new-born  children,  accurately  ascertained 
at  the  Hospice  de  la  Maternile' : 


34 

69 

164 

396 

1317 

2799 

1750 

463 

82 


weighed  from  1 to  1^  pounds 


2 to  2J  _ 

3 to  3f  _ 

4 to  4|  

5 to  5f  — 

6 to  6|  _ 

7 to  7J  — 

8 to  8J  _ 

9 to  9i  — 

10  _ 


3 


7077 
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pital,  at  Moscow,  in  44  cases  of  both  sexes,  Richter  found  the  mean 
weight  to  be  9-^  pounds,  minimum  5 pounds,  and  maximum  11 
pounds.  At  the  Lying-in  Hospital  of  St.  Peter,  m Brussels  (I  pre- 
Lme)  Quetelet  found  the  mean  weight  of  63  males  born  at  the  full 
time  to  be  6^  pounds,  3-20  killog.),  and  of  56  females,  to  be 
pounds  ; mean,  6-^^  pounds.  The  maximum  m the  male  was  9^^ 
pounds;  in  the  fmnale,  pounds:  the  minimum  in  the  male,  4|| 

pounds  ; in  the  female,  2-^g-  pounds.*  __ 

In  the  first  edition  of  this  work  I stated  the  opinion  of  my  c 
league.  Professor  Willoughby,  that  the  average  weight  in  this  country 
exc^eeds  seven  pounds.  Professor  Dewees  decidedly  agrees  to  this,  as 
the  result  of  his  experience.  He  has  met  with  two  ascertained  c^es 
of  fifteen  pounds,  and  several  which  he  believes  to  be 
Dr.  WilliL  Moore,  of  New  York,  had  several  cases  where  the  ueight 
was  twelve  pounds  each;  and  an  instance  occurred 
1821,  where  the  foetus  (born  dead)  weighed  sixteen  pounds  and  a half-t 
The  most  correct  deduction  probably  from  these  observations,  is  to 

allow  the  average  to  vary  from  five  to  eight  pounds.§ 

When  there  are  two  children  in  utero,  the  weight  of  each  indi 
vidiial  is  generally  less  than  that  of  a single  foetus,  but  their  united 
wetht  Is  greater.  The  average  weight  of  twelve  twms,  examined 
by  br.  Clafke,  was  eleven  pounds  the  pair,  or  five  and  ^ half  each 
Du<^es  from  a review  of  the  Registers  at  Pans,  found  that,  out  ot 
37,441  accouchemens,  there  had  been  36,992  single  births,  444  twins, 
and  5 triplets.  The  twins  averaged  four  pounds  each  in  weight,  an 
tte  are  three  and  eigS.  pounds  H Bespee.mg  ^ e^,  w 

have  not  sufficient  data  to  form  a general  rule.  Duges  thinks  h 
thev  have  rarely  less  weight  than  twins.  In  a case  that  occurred 
Dr.^West,  at  Tiverton,  Rhode  Island,  the  respective  developements 

were  as  follows: — 

Weight. 

4 lb.  3 oz.  Navel  in  the  centre. 

3 8 Navel  half  an  inch  below  centre. 

4 9 Navel  half  an  inch  below  centre. 

S^Hult^omaS'Se^^  met  with  a delivery  of  five 
did  not  weigh  five  pounds  and  a quarter.  They  measured  from  g 
to^Te  ZL  in  length,  and  two  of  them  were  born  alive.**  Dr. 

• Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  x.  vP- 12,  13. 

+ Dewees’s  Midwifery,  3d  edition,  p.  89. 

t New  York  Aledical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  P-  2i)-  . j 

R “ There  is  a good  deal  of  difference  m the  weight  of  the  feet  is,  le mg, 
.«.*  pouni.  , e.p«i.lly  It  born 

,„„e  niuch  n.o,=."_  Blundoll'.  B.c.|.ro.  m Lanej.,  N-  ^ vrf-  . P- 

London  M-f-  U.an  .nelro  ponod.; 


Length. 

15|  in. 
15g 


17| 


p.  28. 


V Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  393. 

-*  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxvii.  p.  Hi. 
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Bryan,  of  Fairfield,  in  this  state,  had,  however,  a case  of  four  children, 
which  all  lived  a day;  and  their  aggregate  weight  was  eleven  pounds, 
fourteen  ounces.  Their  length  varied  from  J4|  inches  to  17|  inches.* 
Dr.  Hubbard,  of  Glastonbury,  in  Connecticut,  recently  met  with  a 
case  of  triplets,  in  which  the  united  weight  was  18  pounds.  Two 
were  born  alive,  and  remained  so  at  the  end  of  nine  months ; the  third 
was  still-born. f In  the  Western  Medical  Gazette  (No.  16,  August 
1,  1833),  a practitioner  gives  an  account  of  triplets  born  alive,  and 
all  surviving  until  the  sixth  day,  when  one  died.  On  the  eighth  day, 
another  died  ; but  the  third  did  well.  Their  united  weight,  exclusive 
of  the  placentas,  was  twenty-two  and  a fourth  pounds  ; a boy  of  nine 
pounds,  a boy  of  seven  and  a half,  and  a girl  five  and  three-fourths 
pounds.  Lastly,  I will  mention  a recent  case  at  Boston,  by  Dr.  Pal- 
mer— one  child  (a  boy)  weighed  seven  pounds ; another  (a  girl)  six 
pounds,  a third  (a  lusus  naturae)  five  pounds,  the  placenta  two  pounds  ; 
total,  twenty  pounds.^ 

The  length  of  the  foetus  at  the  full  time  varies  much  less  than  its 
weight.  Roederer  concludes,  from  his  examinations,  that  the  average 
length  of  a male  is  twenty  inches  and  a third,  while  that  of  a female 
is  nineteen  inches  and  seventeen  eighteenths. § Petit  assigns  twenty- 
one  inches  as  the  usual  length.  Hutchinson  says,  it  is  ordinarily  from 
nineteen  to  twenty -two  inches,  and  seventeen  and  twenty-six  inches  will 
include  the  two  extremes,  excepting  some  very  rare  cases ; while  Fo- 
dere  and  Capuron  place  the  extremes  from  sixteen  to  twenty-three.  || 
This  last  author  attaches  great  importance  to  the  difference  in  the  pro- 
portion between  the  length  of  the  superior  and  inferior  parts  of  the 
body ; and  he  conceives  tliat  attention  to  this  is  one  of  the  best  modes 
of  verifying  the  age  of  the  foetus.  As  a general  rule,  there  will  be  an 
equilibrium  between  the  upper  and  lower  parts  of  the  body,  at  the  ordi- 
nary term  of  gestation,  and  the  navel  will  be  at  the  middle  of  the  body, 
or  near  j so.  Before  that  timej  the  middle  will  approach  nearer  to  the 
head,  m the  manner  that  I have  mentioned  in  the  preceding  pages.ff 

institutions  quoted  above  as  to  weight,  the  length  was  as 
tollows:  — At  Florence,  the  greatest  length,  20  inches;  the  least,  15 
inches  ; the  common  length,  from  17  to  18.  At  Pavia,  from  21  inches 
and  d lines,  to  15  inches  and  9 lines.  At  Dresden,  in  1827,  from  20 
to  16L  inches;  1833,  greatest  length,  22-37  inches;  least,  14-91.  In 
i-n  1 ’ 21-30;  least,  14-38.  At  Stuttgard,  mean  length  16-8 

nches.  At  Moscow,  the  mean  length  ascertained  by  Richter  was 

New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  417. 
t uoston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jounml,  vol.  v.  p.  414. 
t ""“^“n.l'Iedical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 

found  il  f ‘ ® '*  7'"®  '«  Roederer’s  .results.  Dr.  Craigie  says  that  he 

and  Jen  Jwdm.VTn^  to  be  twenty 

Anatomy,  p.  77  ’ ^ ^ ‘e"“*>es,  only  twenty  and  four  twelfths 

quaLm-‘n?.ir‘‘  P-25)  says  he  has  met  with  two:_»  Viginti  et 

progenitL  fidsL'.”"*  pe«e  superasse,  hos  ultimos  autem  a riisticis  matrihus 

propT,rdrs78ee’’B!t?iard  h 'r ''®  V’® 

obligation.  ’ although  Capuron  does  not  acknowledge  the 
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18|  Paris  inches;  maximum,  21,  and  minimum  15.  ^ t Bruss^^ 

mean  length  of  65  males  was  18  inches  and  3 lines  . of  56  temalcs, 

17  inches  and  10  lines  (Quetelet).  , ;„„v,pc  # 

Dr  Dewees  once  delivered  a child  that  measured  • 

A reviewer  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  state  . 
that  of  sixty-four  children,  of  both  sexes  m the 

country  (Scoaand)  th^^^ 

SZrsrSds,  concludes  that  from  16  to  17  French  inches  is  the 
“'“"ut  3e‘nUhat  the  signs  drawn  from  the 

dimensions  of  the  feetus,  are  ® of  the  mother, 

tomorof^irSisre"  ^ which  she  may  have  been  subject,  and 

ctrSr \:"hi::taS ^l;^n,aturit,  and  perfectmn  of  the 

organs  and  functions  of  the  child  are  thus  stated  by  Fodere  a„a 

'Zuth”nl7triKTySid’s,  and  earn,  Pf apart  i 
cranium  possessing  some  solidi  Y’  . , ^ g discharge  of 

the  hair,  eyebrows,  and  nails  P'f J ^th  a“d  ">» 

;leTlTsi:==  d^e^stS  "by  - s;ising  the  nipple, 

is  considered  immature |1  when  its 

. The  foil,. wing  euriou.  ease  i.  taken  from  the  Edinteir^. 

Journal  ,*  iv.  v'ciO  i - 

the  month  of  IMny  1808-  At  le  p t ] twenty-five  inches  in 

burgh  Medical  and  fifth  to  the  eighth 

+ Tliis,  generally,  according  to  if  becomes  wliite.  Desquamation  of 

day,  and  is  succeeded  by  various  occurs  at  twenty-four  hours  afw 

ll^Ttld-reStmur,:  f..u.d,  d.y-  Cummi...  te.udun  .lUd.d  «•- 

rally  containing  the  testes  : iii  'f  tes'es 

labia;  whereas,  as  Professor  Nagele  pi,*  protrude;  and,  m hj'ih 

;r',t  always  down,,  the  labia  are  and  Foreign  Medical 

sexes,  the  generative  organs  aie  extiemeiy  . , 

Review,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  before  tlie  full  period  of  gestation.  J 

11  By  this  term  is  iitidei stood  abortion  • and  at  any  nme  hemee'i 

a delivery  before  tlie  seveutli  moiitli  is  . There  is,  however,  a 
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length  and  volume  are  much  less  than  that  of  an  infant  at  the  full 
time  ; when  it  does  not  move  its  members,  and  makes  only  feeble 
motions ; when  it  seems  unable  to  suck,  and  has  to  be  fed  artificially ; 
when  its  skin  is  of  an  intense  red  colour,  and  traversed  by  numerous 
bluish  vessels ; when  the  head  is  covered  with  a down,  and  the  nails 
are  not  formed ; Avhen  the  bones  of  the  head  are  soft,  and  the  fon- 
tanelles  widely  separated  ; the  eyelids,  mouth,  and  nostrils  closed ; 
when  it  sleeps  continually,  and  an  artificial  heat  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve it ; and  when  it  discharges  its  urine  and  the  meconium  im- 
perfectly.* 

Should  the  examiner  be  called  on  to  decide  this  question  after  the 
death  of  the  child,  it  will  be  his  duty,  after  noticing  such  external 
circumstances  as  I have  already  indicated,  to  proceed  to  a dissection  of 
the  body.  All  those  appearances  which  mark  the  presence  of  foetal 
life,  and  which  are  distinctly  explained  in  anatomical  and  obstetrical 
works,  should  be  carefully  noticed.f  The  navel,  liver,  heart,  and 
particularly  the  lungs,  should  be  examined  ; and  the  inquiry  must 
be,  whether  the  changes  necessary  for  independent  life  have  taken 
place.  I 


sions  during  die  first  sixteen  weeks  of  pregnancy ; immature  birth,  from  that  up  to 
the  twenty-eighth  week  ; after  which,  until  about  the  tliirty-seventh  week,  they 
come  under  the  last  division,  premature  labour.  — British  and  Foreign  Medical 
Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  81. 

* I insert  the  following  extract  from  an  English  newspaper  which  I accidentally 
met  with,  because  it  favours  us  with  some  information  from  an  eminently  expe- 
rienced accoucheur:  — “ In  the  evidence  on  Bailey’s  Divorce-bill,  in  the  House  of 
Lords,  March  10,  1817,  the  point  in  dispute  appeared  to  be,  whether  Mr.  Bailey’s 
child  was  full  grown  at  its  birth  ? The  nurse  swore  that  it  cried  with  a strong 
voice,  and  was  fed  three  times  in  the  course  of  the  day  when  it  was  born.  Dr. 
Gardiner,  the  attending  physician,  corroborated  the  testimony  of  the  nurse  as  to 
the  full  growth  of  the  child.  Dr.  Merriman  was  then  called  in  and  examined  as  to 
the  consequences  of  a premature  birth  on  the  offspring.  He  said  he  had  known  a 
c iild  born  'u  si*  months  and  eighteen  days  live  to  grow  up,  but  never  to  become 
stout.  A child  born  under  such  circumstances  would  be  smaller  than  usual ; the 
shin  would  be  redder,  and  the  face  not  so  completely  formed.  As  far  as  his  expe- 
nence  went,  he  should  conclude  that  it  could  not  cry  strongly,  and  would  be 
oppressed  by  difficult  respiration.  The  perfect  conformation  of  the  nails,  strong 
ll"^1817^  of  a full-grown  child.”  _ Globe  newspaper,  March 

t Burns’ Midwifery,  pp.  118-122. 

t Chaussier,  according  to  Quetelet,  has  remarked  that  the  infant  diminishes  a 
little  m weight  immediately  after  birth.  The  latter  made  several  observations 
tseven)  in  order  to  ascertain  whether  this  does  occur,  and  found  it  even  so.  He 
gives  ihe  mean  deduced  from  these  seven  cases  as  follows : 

Weight. 

Imrnedi^ely  after  birth 3-126  killogrammes. 

On  the  2d  day  3 057  

3d  _ 3 017  

4th  — 3 035  

hth  — 3039  

Cth  _ 3 0.35  

7th  _ 3 060  

d’Hyg!lne?vTx.^p.*i5^^  (according  to  our  author)  to  6i  pounds,  — A nnales 
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III.  The  State  necessary  to  enable  the  New-born  Infant  to  inherit. 

It  frequently  becomes  a question  of  great  importance  in  civil  cases, 
and  particularly  in  those  relating  to  the  disposition  of  ^ 

ascertain  whether  the  infant  is  born  alive.  In 

becomes  very  interesting,  since  our  law  is  borrowed  from  that  of  Eng- 
kTwhich  I peculiar  in  some  of  to  pro.isions, 

to  be  held  by  a certain  class  of  persons  on  the  establishment  ot  the 
above  fact.  For  the  sake  of  order,  I shall,  in  the  first  place,  briefly 
notice  the  period  of  gestation  after  which  children  are  considered 
caTwe  o^Wing,  secondly,  nrention  the 
the  decisions  under  them  as  to  what  constitutes  the  1 fe 
inheritance  in  the  infant;  and  shall  then 

ations  on  the  question  how  far  deformity  f 

.he  tSJ  orihe  inU;  an/l  shall  take 
although  aware  that  great  caution  is 

foreign  terms  As  a general  rule,  it  seems  now  to  b g ^ 

cedel  that  no  infant  can  be  born  viable,  or 
one  hundred  and  fifty  days,  or  five  months,  f 

are,  however,  cases  mentioned  to  the  con  rai  j . of  four 

Fortunio  Liceti,  is  said  to  have  been  born  j^^d- 

months  and  a half,  and  to  have  lived  to  the  jJ  '+  Y * 

man,  of  Paisley,  relates  the  case  « -fTieTsesfoir^^^^^ 
mother  was  confident  that  the_  peiiod  anther  of  five  children, 

nineteen  weeks.  She  had  previously  een  fpmales  are  liable  to 

LiratrLbXk«:„f°»dS 

generally  and  very  properly  doubted.J 

. Dr.  William  Hunter,  1>»'™”';  X'Sd“m‘J  taboti 'alive  “'See  ™nlli!; 

St'-.rL':re'irr'::itrpr.yofc.„m 

seven  calendar  months,  or  near  that  time, 

grave’s  Note  190*  on  Section  188  of  Coke  upon  ^tl  t • haredibus,  decided 

® The  Roman  law,  by  one  of  Us  ^Yiys'ifter  conception  , and  by 

that  a child  might  be  born  alive  ^ Foder6,  vol.  ii.  P-  1 10-  , 

another,  * Aoniinum,  required  sev^^^^  ^ ,,o,d  of  two 

At  the  Imperial  Josephine  Academy,  diree  days.  — Quarterly  Journal 

pounds  weight  and  twelve  inches  long,  lived  leai  ly  tin  a.ij 

of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vo  . n.  p-  p law  case  in  Denijiart’s  Col- 

+ CaYuron,  p.  157-  I fp-d  arrived  from  St.  D-mingo  a 

lections,  art.  Grossesse,  vol.  ix.  p.  52- . — abortion  on  the 

Bordeaux,  June  5,  and  married  the  pved;  and,  in  consequene^ 

first  of  October.  He  pretended  that  d'O  c i „epliew 

demanded  a revocation  of  a d"""*''""’ ® the  delivery  took  place  on  ilie 

SXre  marriage.  It  was  opposed  on  the  K ,/ave  liveil.  It  «as 

118th  day,  and  that  it 

contrary  to  reason,  it  was  ac  , favour  of  the  nephew. 

'■'‘t'Ju’luSf  EyV  ' 
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The  following  are  said  to  be  extracts  from  the  lectures  of  the 
eminent  Professor  Hamilton  of  Edinburgh: — “All  accounts  of  children 
living  to  maturity,  who  were  brought  forth  at  the  fifth  or  sixth  month, 
are  fabulous, — at  least,  I consider  them  so.  I lately  brought  a child 
into  the  world  a few  days  after  the  completion  of  the  sixth  month, 
■which,  to  my  surprise,  was  alive,  and  which  lived  nearly  three  days: 
and  this  is  the  longest  period  that  ever  1 knew  so  early  a foetus  live. 
At  the  completion  of,  or  a few  days  after,  the  seventh  month,  a child 
may  and  certainly  often  does  live  to  maturity.  When  I first  began 
practice,  I supposed  that  no  child  could  live  to  maturity  which 
M'eighed  less  than  five  pounds  avoirdupois,  but  experience  has  con- 
vinced me  to  the  contrary  ; and  now  I am  confident  that  a child  of 
four  and  a quarter  pounds  weight  may  live  to  maturity.  No  child 
at  the  full  period  of  pregnancy  weighs  less  than  five  pounds  avoir- 
dupois, and  the  common  weight  of  children  at  the  full  period  is  seven 
pounds.  * 

In  a late  case  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Hamilton  continued  to  maintain  the 
above  opinion.  The  Rev.  Mr.  Jardine,  of  Kinghorn,  was  married  on 
the  3d  of  March  ; and  on  the  24th  of  August  Mrs.  J.  was  delivered  of 
a verj  weak  child,  not  three  pounds  in  weight,  but  which,  with  great 
care,  had  hitherto  been  kept  alive.  Mr.  Jardine  solemnly  declared 
nmself  innocent,  and  threw  himself  upon  the  Presbytery.  Dr 
Hamilton  was  requested  by  that  reverend  body  to  come  on  and  inves- 
igate  the  case.  He  could  not,  but  wrote  two  letters  stating  his  own 

probability  of  a child  born  in  the  sixth 
undpr  ’ referring,  however,  to  two  instanees  where  children 

under  similar  circumstances  had  lived.  One  oecurred  in  1710,  when 
the  wife  of  a clergyman  in  the  Presbytery  of  Wighton  was  delivered 
of  a living  child  within  five  lunar  months  after  marriage ; and  Dr 

h^d  been''  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  child 

18?5  Li  e “"triage.  The  other  was  in  Paisley  n 

bir  Mo  Tetr''-  previously  had  children,  gave 

aX  half  conception,  and  it  lived  ; year 

to  Kinghorn,  and  the 

PosshlJ  if  favour  of  Mr.  Jardine.  He  believed  it 

mtte^r  of  i ®P.Pf satisfactorily  that  the  marriage,  after  being  a 

when  the  '™<=-  ^"d 

Child  was  born,  there  was  no  preparation  for  it ; no  clothing 

i'Joul  tl^Leen  ounTe?'  inches  in  length,  and  weighed  one 

Ji-e  preserved  l7keerin.  him^ “ life  was  for  some 

■ fhe  leiigtli  and  weiirlit  iiL  rUl  "J  bed  with  the  mother  or  other  females 

former  pages  of  an  inf  ^ '"eniioned  are  those,  according  to  the  statement  made 
!■  aUhoiigl,  Ur^Rodman  advanced  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  wjonfA  • and 

‘be^tbse rVrttTs  „v:Zn  ^ authors  on  this  ubjeef 

exception.  ILs  Stroul^'l  l'"  be  affected  by  this  iolil 

•■  Ino  physician,  however  premature  he' bhtl  m highly  laudable;  and 

• fe--y  thing  to  support  anT  vlo  ate  ‘ i'!'"’  '*bould  neglect  doing 

kdiuburgb  Medicil  and  S irg  cl  Zn  L,  ® “l'l>«“>-ances  of  life  that  are  present.- 
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had  been  made;  all  were  taken  by  surprise.  The  Prcehylery  ao- 

quitted  Mr.  Jardine  of  all  criminality.*  bpiween  five  and 

We  niav  from  these  observations  conclude  that  between  nve  ana 

IS  much  against  the  days  of  Hippocrates, 

An  opinion,  which  appeals  to  be  as  as  J . ^he  viability 

has  occupied  the  attention  ^ f^ave  rern  the  prevalent  idel 

of  eight  months’  children.  It  of  seven  months, 

that  they  are  not  so  capable  of  favour  the  argu- 

Obstetrical  writers  of  the  p J uterus  has  a greater 

inent  of  experience,  and  * ^ ^ earlier  than  the  later  period, 

power  and  disposition  to  con  pntsilv  The  head  of  the  child 

while  the  cervix  will  also  yield  more  easily.  Ihe  lie^aa^^^ 

being  consequently  not  ar<Tued,  that  the  nearer  the 

surviving.  But,  on  the  other  hand  greater  will  be  the 

child  approaches  the  natura  ^ej^in  j|erriman  says  that  the  observa- 
probabihty  of  lining.  ■ ^ ^ celebrated  midwife  of  the 

tions  made  by  Madame  de  ^ore  than  one  half  of 

Hotel  Dieu  at  Pans,  convinced  of  those  bom  at 

those  who  are  born  at  eig  i mo^^  j^grriman  adds,  from  a list  before 

in  wbicb 

nmn“th  of  £i.d-bed  only  eight;  while  out  of 


1 •'  r,  09  From  the  Fife  Herald,  Oct.  1,  1836. 

head  covered  only  with  a which  may  here  be  mentioned,  but  ■ 

some  recent  cases  related  n J ^ ^ supposed  six  and  a half  montlis  child, 

with  tlie  same  caution  ‘ fat  the  time  of  the  description,  it  was  ■ 

born  near  Calcutta,  of  European  ® ‘ ^ and  dnrteen  ommes;  wM  • 

a month  and  twenty  days  ^ suckling  well—Case  by  Mr.  Baker,  m 

iburteen  inches  in  length,  and  ^ i p,  3r,4.^  ^ ^ 

Transactions  of  ^I^d’ca  and  PI  y menstruated  last  on  the  lot ' 


tio;::  of  Medic.d  and  iai:  die  15th  April,  ^ 

A case  by  Mr.  Crihh,  where  the  m<nher  diminutive. 


Tvas  laK-eii  ill  lawsr,-.  » 

but  at  ten  months  it  weighed  * 

"""a ^rM^^olSiig  of  Worcester,  in  Midland  Medical  and  Siirgid  ^ 

Reporter,  vol.  ii.  P-  362.  „„  viability,  in  Annal»  » 

d-Hygii'nl,  vTviiL  p.  466.  Soine  of  five  months  and  » ■ 

A -e  hy  Mr.  Thom  btu  1^  ^ '„'ot 


Tc":  ^:y  Mr.  Thomson,  of  Alva,  Srirlinphire,  of  a c u a 01^-.^...... 

few  dfys  (as^vas  ««PP-f  ^he  and  the  nails  not 

ap^amit^-^^^^  f '±'"0  o62Hms  seen  one  Instance  of  a foms  ■ I 

‘%r.  Montgomery  «f  fifth  month,  and  'rhich j 

which  at  the  utmost  could  on  y . j^lf,  which  lived  for  four  ''onr*,  | 

flw  minutes,  and  another  of  ive  montl^^^^^^^^^  eondition  , 
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tliirt3'-four  cases  of  seven  months’  children  there  died  witliin  the 
month  t\venty-one.* 

2.  If  we  proceed  as  far  back  as  the  Roman  law,  we  shall  find 
provisions  on  the  subject  before  us.  To  enable  the  infant  to  succeed 
to  property,  it  was  necessary  that  it  should  be  perfectly  alive,  “ si  vivus 
perfecte  natus  est,  etsi  vocem  non  emisit and  the  decision  of  Zac- 
chias  is  in  accordance  with  it,  “ Non  nasci,  et  natum  mori,  paria  sunt." 

As  to  France,  a capitulary  of  Dagobert  ordained  that,  in  order 
to  succeed  to  property,  the  infant  should  live  an  hour,  and  be  able  to 
see  the  four  walls  and  ceiling  of  the  chamber.  An  ordinance  of 
Louis  IX.  altered  this  law,  and  directed  that  it  should  cry,  in  order 
to  enable  it  to  succeed. j; 

The  present  French  law  is  contained  in  the  725th  and  906th 
articles  of  the  civil  code.  In  order  to  succeed,  the  infant  must  he  horn 
viable  ; and  in  order  to  receive  by  testament,  it  is  sufficient  to  have  been 
conceived  at  the  time  of  the  death  of  the  testator  ; but  neither  donation 
nor  testament  can  have  effect  unless  the  child  be  born  viable.^  And 
the  interpretation  of  the  word  life,  or  being  born  alive,  is,  according  to 
the  most  distinguished  lawyers  and  physicians  of  that  nation,  complete 
and  perfect  respiration.^ 

The  English  law,  so  far  as  it  has  a bearing  on  the  question  before 
1^,  is  contained  in  the  provisions  concerning  a tenant  by  the  curtesy  of 
England,  as  it  is  called.  By  this  is  understood,  “where  a man  marries 
a woman  seised  of  an  estate  of  inheritance,  and  has  by  her  issue  born 
alive,  which  was  capable  of  inheriting  her  estate.  In  this  case  he 
shall,  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  hold  the  lands  for  his  life,  as  tenant  by 
the  curtesy  of  England.”^  The  exposition  of  commentators  is  as 
follows:— “It  must  be  born  alive.  Some  have  had  a notion  that  it 
must  be  heard  to  cry,  but  that  is  a mistake.  Crying,  indeed,  is  the 
strongest  _ evidence  of  its  being  born  alive ; but  it  is  not  the  only 
evidence.  **  Coke  says,  “If  it  be  born  alive,  it  is  sufficient,  though  it 
be  not  heard  to  cry,  for  peradventure  it  may  be  born  dumb.  It  must 
be  proved  that  the  issue  was  alive,  for  mortuus  exitus  non  est  exitus  ; 

B I^eview,  vol.  iv.  p.  739.  Of  this  opinion  are  Capuron 

P m V'-  "•  S;  P-  157;  Goelicke  in  Scl.le^l  vol  v’ 

On  thp  '"'•  j '■  I*' ‘■li®  d’Hygiene  vol  vfii  n 

t Capuron,  p.  198.  . 

eit  .„„i  ,,e,  re.|.„.l,o„  complece.  Le  celebrs  Jl.rli,, 

vie.”__Capuron,  p.  199.  ^ y ® 1"®  l-i  lespiratioii  complete  qne  constitute  la 

and^f  CTOtrltVie^^  ''®®'l  1**  ^ cries, 

property  be  tran'smitted  oVsuchtTife'v®  ® expelled,  it  dies.  Can 

according  to  the  Knelish  law  T ^ tliere  can  he  no  doubt  of  it, 

, 1i  An  a,,cient  pS,l"^  London  ll  ed.cal  Gazette,  vol.  xii.  pp.  G3G,  G77. 

‘ If  a wife  brought  forth  chil  1 r ‘®  ’®‘'^  reverses  the  law  as  now  in  force  : 

half  his  properJ''  FHi  ? ahve,  and  survived  her  hiusband,  she  was  to 
Law^s.  ^ -P'diiihurgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.  ii.  p.  102,  art.  Anylo-Saxm 

Rlackstone,  vol.  il.  p.  127. 
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SO  as  the  crying  is  but  a proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive,  and  so  is 
motion,  stirring,  and  the  like.”*  The  cases  to  winch  both  these 
authors  refer  Certainly  prove  the  doctrines  stated  by  them  to  be  the 
law  of  England  ;t  but  it  is  to  be  feared  that  the  broad  principle  thus 
laid  down  may  lead  to  practical  injustice.  I cannot  better  ibustrate 
my  ideas  on  this  point  than  by  stating  the  following  case  which  oc 

“'Tn  isot  a cate  entitled  Fish  or  Fisher  o.  Palmer,  was  tried  before 
the  Court  of  Exchequer  at  Westminster  Hall.  It  appears  t^hat  an 
infant  was  born  to  Mr.  Fish  in  1796,  which  was  supposed  to  be  still- 
born • and  on  the  death  of  his  wife,  he  accordingly  resigned  her 
nronertv  to  the  legal  heir.  Some  circumstances  afterwards  occui  red 
llS  Maced  S to  bring  the  present  action,  and  to  attempt  to 

■nrove  that  the  child  had  not  been  born  dead.  , , , , . 

^ Dr  Lyon  (deceased  at  the  time  of  the  trial)  had  declared,  an  hour 

before  the^irtb,  that  the  child  waa  f re  i and  ''avn^^eeted  a 
bath  to  be  prepared,  gave  the  child,  when  borix,  to  the  nurse  to  be 
immersed  in  the  warm  water.  It  did  not  cry,  nor  move,  nor  ® 
svmntoms  of  life  ; but  while  in  the  water  (according  to  the  testimonj 
3 twnLalL,  ihe  nurse  and  the  cook),  there  twice  appeared  . 

twitching  and  tremulous  motion  of  the  lips.  P™  ever 

Lyon  of  this,  he  directed  them  to  blow  into  its  throat , but 

bl'er^uttrinrareyr“ 

thought,  might  have  produced  the  twitching  o ‘P®  _ 


• Coke,  Littleton,  30  a.  ^ ^,,^,1  be  tenant  by 

t Dyer’s  Reports,  p.  2o.  It  was  m ^bat  it  ha* 

curtesy,  although  the  issue  be  not  beard  J,  opinion  of  Fiizberl^ 

life  ; for  it  may  be,  the  issue  is  bor ' dumb.^^^  otb^r  case  (Paiue’s  in  8tb  Coke;* 

This  was  in  the  28th  of  Henry  VI  . .i-e  ooinioii  of  the  old  writers  on  this 

Reports)  is  instructive,  because  it  ^ «.rore  h<Brcd' habuent 

suldect.  Glanvill  says  that  tlie  husband  "‘beyts^  And  Bracton,  “ Sive  superst 
Jiliam  clamantem  et  audilam  infra  ‘ ^ ‘ aut  clamorem  dismiseniit, 

•fuerit  liheri  sive  mortui,  du.n  „ ,bet  e^Hcet  partus  moriat’  i«  JP*® 

quod  audiatur  inter  quatuor  parietes,  si  b^  P>"h  t,  t ^ emiserit,  solent 

Jartii,  vel  vivus  nascat,  ve  forte  et  legitim’,  et 

ohstetrices  in  fraud’  yen  b®'®d  “ ‘ b „ascilur  et  surdus,  (amen  cla- 

necesse  et  /j® ’ r^  , orf  W (Common  Pleas,  29th  libzai^-J)' 

morem  emiUere  debet.  The  . ’ , as  adopted  by  the  commentators  m 

decided  according  to  ‘be  ^ of  L.ttl^^^^^^^^  ^ P ^ at  bavy  to 

that  “ the  ermno  is  but  a prooj  oj  me  njc. 

" i “ I LTA.i  <“».»...  '» 

t Fodei-6,  vol.  ii.  p-  160 ; Sinitli,  p.  38J. 
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It  will  readily  be  observed,  that  a very  extensive  latitude  is  given 
! to  juries  by  this  decision,  and  that  they  may  decide,  contrary  to  what 
T is  correct  in  physiology,  on  the  opinions  of  men  incompetent  to  guide 
I on  this  subject.  In  the  instance  before  us,  indeed,  they  were  justified 
5 in  their  verdict  by  the  testimony  of  eminent  physicians,  but  it  must 
ui  also  be  remarked,  that  the  proofs  of  life  relied  on  by  them  are  equi- 
•j  vocal.  It  has  been  suggested,  and  I think  with  truth,  that  these 
.1  convulsive  motions  merely  shew  that  the  muscular  fibre  has  not  yet 
lost  its  contractility.  Stillborn  infants,  or  those  who  die  instantly  on 
It  being  delivered,  are  not  unfrequently  observed  to  open  their  mouth, 
h and  extend  their  arms  or  legs.  May  not  these  be  merely  the  relaxation 
of  a contracted  muscle,  or  the  stimulus  of  the  atmospheric  air  on  a 
!i|  body  unaccustomed  to  it?*'‘  Fodere  remarks,  that  in  his  youth  he 
^ has  frequently  seen  stillborn  children  carried  to  a chapel  of  the  Virgin, 
i which  was  built  on  high  ground.  The  cold  air  of  the  place  produced 
I;  such  an  excitement  that  they  appeared  to  raise  their  eyelids  for 
an  instant,  and  that  instant  was  improved  to  administer  the  rite  of 
( baptism. t Chaussier  also  examined  the  body  of  several  children,  born 
I at  five,  six,  and  even  seven  months,  who  were  said  to  have  lived  one 
' or  two  hours,  and  in  whom  a motion  of  the  jaws  and  members  had 
been  observed,  and  indeed  a slight  respiration.  He  ascertained,  by 
f dissection,  that  not  one  of  them  had  lived  after  birth,  and  concluded 
t that  the  proofs  observed  owed  some  of  their  strength  to  the  wishes  of 
i friends,  and  were,  in  fact,  nothing  more  than  the  feeble  remains  of  foetal 

- life — resembling,  in  many  respects,  the  appearances  observed  on  the 
body  of  an  animal  recently  decapitated. | 

' One  of  his  latest  productions  (at  the  age  of  eighty-one)  was  an 
appeal  to  the  Minister  of  Justice  in  France,  relative  to  the  looseness  of 
the  law  on  this  subject.  He  notices  the  various  signs,  and  shews  their 
insufficiency.  The  pulsation  at  the  umbilical  cord,  and  the  spouting 
of  blood  from  it  when  cut,  only  prove  that  the  blood  has  preserved  its 
!)  fluidity,  and  that  there  is  some  action  left  in  the  vessel.  The  evacua- 
I tion  of  the  meconium  should  not  be  deemed  a sign  of  life,  since  it  is 
sometimes  discharged  in  the  womb,  and  is  often  caused  by  a com- 

- pression  of  the  abdomen.  Nor  is  the  objection  mentioned  by  Lord 
Coke,  that  the  deaf  and  dumb  cannot  cry,  and  that  therefore  there 


• I am  happy  to  add  the  opinion  of  so  eminent  a writer  on  Physiology  as  Pro- 
M fessor  Dunglison  in  favour  of  the  doctrine  advocated  above.  “The  irritability 
shewn,”  says  he,  “must  be  regarded  simply  as  an  evidence,  that  the  parts  have 
previously  and  recently  formed  part  of  a living  system.’’ — Human  Physiology, 


f Fodere,  yol.  ii.  p.  160.  “ Notwithstanding  all  this,  I think  that  where  there  is 
• I a power  of  being  affected  by  stimuli  (other  than  galvanic  or  electric),  this,  in  com- 
i j mon  sense,  must  be  held  to  constitute  vitality;  and  no  practical  good  can  result  from 
I j niw  metaphysical  distinctions  between  foetal  and  extra-uterine  life,  when  the  child 
1 18  fairly  in  the  open  air.”— Dunlop. 

slipi  P-  The  action  of  sucking  in  the  new-born  infant  has  been 

' flml  f P*****^y  •^stinctive.  I^Ir.  Granger  removed  the  brain  in  several  puppies, 
i of  U **  ‘>'1  being  brought  up  to  the  nipple,  they  attempted  to  seize  hold 

I 01  It.— British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  50?. 
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might  be  injustice  done  in  some  cases,  correct;  since  experience  and 
observation  shew  that  they  do  cry  when  perfectly  ahve.  ChausMer 
insists  that  the  proofs  of  life  in  these  disputed  ca^es  s^ou  d be  positive 
and  manifest;  such  as  the  high  red  colour  and  warmth  o^^e  • 
a free  and  full  respiration  ; sharp  and  continued  crying,  and  mot  o of 
the  heart  and  limbs,  and  these  continuing  for  a longer  time  than  a 

few  mmi^es.^th  precise  in  its  provisions,  Indi- 

viduals  there,  as  in  England,  are  allowed  had 

bv  the  curtesy ; but  can  only  take  place  where  the  issue  had  been 
heard  to  cry.  “Lord  Stair,  in  his  Institutes,  lays  it  down  that  the 
children  of  the  marriage  must  attain  that  maturity  as  to  be  ear  o 
cry  or  weep-  and  adds,  that  the  law  hath  well  fixed  the  maturity  of  the 
children  by  iheir  crying  or  weeping,  and  hath  not  left  it  to  the  eo^ee- 

tnre  of  witnesses  whether  the  oh,  d was  "P®  ” 
f>nnformitv  lo  this  doctrine  was  decided  in  1765,  i 
Seiion  (Dobie  v.  Riehardson).  “ Dobie's  wife  f ^ 

about  nine  months  after  marriage,  which  breathed,  raised  one  eyel  a, 

""  "oling  oe'eS  in  the  Court  of  Session  in  1833  The 

Rev  William  Blackie  made  certain  provisions  his  will,  ep 

o,rhiriaug”ter  and  her  husband  1;“;"^ ‘ l"'“tS'Ud 
time.”  It  was  held  that  an  averment,  that  a child  which  had  “en 

at  the  seventh  month,  “was  born  ahve  “f repe^^^^^^^^ 
three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  was  perceived  to  bieatlie  repc 

• “ It  need  scarcely  l,e  said,  that  the  deaf  "P'1  them^  as  well  as  by  the 

the  .an.,  a,  other  children.  The  natnr.l  cr,  which  they  are 

inl’ant  tliut  possesses  all  Its  senses.  : ,,  <117 

incapable  of  attainiog.’’— Dunglison  s ^e  ^ Kaissant.  Paris, 

t Cbanssier,  Memoire  M6d.co-legale  „.,.ote  on  this  subject 

I82I  In  18-28,  Collard  de  *V“‘;PS''y’  » ^ ^ji^e  at  the  full  time,  which 
in  consequence  of  the  examination  of  a . and  on  dissection, 

ta™th.d:orled,  and  moved  hn.  dr.d  «•  t^  erf»f 

snch  marks  of  disease  were  foond  as  ^ P, ' ,..8  it  viable  ctnllf, 

tliis  a case  to  wliicli  the  law  applied  , , autlior  justly  decides  in  tlie 

altlioniih  it  evidently  was  not  naturally  so  f ^ proof  of  exist- 

Xr.‘'.ive.  It  I.  manifest  tha.  "''f  f “ mw' W,  hu.rmio.l.lt 

■’‘“'l'’sV.‘l'ntTe  DySiCr«'.  hy  the  Editor,  John  V.ill.nt.  A.M.  Aw 
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and  its  lieart  distinctly  felt  to  beat,  but  it  being  admitted  that  it 
had  not  been  heard  to  cry,  was  not  relevant  to  infer  that  the  child  was 
I a living  child.” 

The  court  was  strongly  urged  to  wave  the  case  of  Dobie  and  take 
. the  directions  of  the  civil  law.  “The  having  breathed  is  truly  the 
■ test”  But,  on  the  other  hand,  the  fixed  criterion  of  the  Scotch  law 
was  argued  as  alone  admissible;  and  it  was  so  decided,  although  one  of 
• the  judges  was  of  a different  opinion.* 

The  following  are  Continental  cases.  “ A lady  of  Turin,  aged 
•,  twenty,  died  intestate  on  the  28th  of  October,  1818,  in  the  last  stage 
‘ of  gestation,  and  on  the  tenth  day  of  a putrid  fever.  Immediately 
i after  she  breathed  her  last  gasp,  at  half  past  two  a.m.  there  was 
j extracted  from  her,  by  the  caesarean  operation,  a child  which  was 
still  alive,  but  which  died  at  the  end  of  thirteen  minutes,  and  which 
was  not  opened  after  death.  The  husband,  who  was  a witness  of  the 
operation,  along  with  the  surgeon  who  performed  it,  declared  himself 
the  heir  of  the  child,  resting  his  claims  upon  the  declaration  of  the 
surgeon,  which  bore  that  the  child  had  all  the  characters  of  maturity, 
and  that  it  was  living,  which  he  discovered  by  motions  of  the  legs  and 
feet,  which  had  taken  place  before,  during,  and  after  the  operation;  by 
the  child’s  opening  its  hands,  which  were  closed ; by  the  circumstance 
that,  on  cutting  the  umbilical  cord,  blood  sprung  out,  and  that  pulsa- 
tions were  felt  in  the  cord,  the  carotid  arteries,  and  the  region  of 
the  heart;  by  the  circumstance  that,  on  pouring  water  on  the  child’s 
head  in  administering  baptism  to  it,  there  resulted  a motion  of  the  lips 
and  mouth,  and  an  impression  which  produced  an  inspiration  ; and, 
lastly,  by  the  circumstance  that  the  natural  heat  remained  ; that  after 
having  lived  about  thirteen  or  fourteen  minutes,  some  drops  of  blood 
came  from  the  nose  of  the  child  ; that  it  became  pale,  stretched  its 
limbs,  closed  its  eyes,  and  died.  The  brothers  of  the  deceased  opposed 
' the  husband  in  his  claims  ; and  during  the  procedure  dependent  before 
the  Senate  of  Turin,  some  distinguished  members  of  the  medical 
faculty  of  that  city  proposed  the  following  questions  to  the  faculty  of 
Strasburg : — 1.  If  it  be  sufficiently  proved  by  the  motions  of  which 
mention  is  made  in  the  above  declaration,  that  the  child  in  question 
lived  a life  which  rendered  it  capable  of  succeeding  ; that  it  had  been 
born  capable  of  living,  in  consequence  of  the  operation  performed 
upon  its  already  dead  mother,  and  that  it  had  really  breathed?  2.  If 
the  dissection  of  the  child’s  body,  which  had  been  neglected,  might 
not  have  been  of  great  assistance  in  determining  whether  the  child  had 
actually  lived,  and  in  discovering  the  cause  of  its  death,  which  had 
een  so  quick?  The  faculty  named  a commission  composed  of  Pro- 
essors  Lauth,  Lobstein,  Flamant,  Tourdes,  and  Fodere  ; and  it  was 
unanimously  decided  that  the  first  question  should  be  answered  affirma- 
tively,  and  the  second  negatively.”-}- 


1 V.  Robertoii : cases  in  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  ii.  p.  297- 

PariH  ^ u.V?*  Notice  of  Anthropogenese,"  by  J.  B.  DemaiiLreon,  M.D. 

P.  198  ’ Ediuburglt  Journal  of  Natural  and  Gcograpliical  Science,  vol.  ii. 
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In  April  1834,  a female  in  France,  supposed  to  be  eight  months 
advanced  in  pregnancy,  was  seized  with  convulsions  and  died.  At 
about  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  her  death,  Dr.  Cabaret  performed 
the  cmsarean  operation  and  extracted  a child.  This  physician  swore 
that  he  saw  its  chest  and  ribs  move ; that  there  was  a pulsation  m the 
umbilical  cord,  and  also  at  its  base,  after  it  was  cut  ofl^,  and  that  on 
laying  his  hand  on  the  region  of  the  heart,  he  felt  its  beating.  Ihe 
body  was  put  into  a warm  bath,  and  immediately  on  immersion  the 
right  hand  was  raised  towards  the  head  and  a slight  respiration  ensued. 
After  this  it  was  motionless.  Dr.  Cabaret,  therefore,  considered  that  it 
had  breathed,  though  feebly,  and  for  a space  of  time  not  exceeding 
five  minutes.  This  testimony  was  confirmed  by  several  female  wit- 
nesses who  were  in  attendance  on  the  mother. 

On  the  other  hand,  a physician  swore  that  the  child  must  have 
been  dead,  since  he  had  been  for  eleven  hours  in  attendance  on  the 
mother,  previous  to  her  decease,  and  had  felt  no  motion  m the  uterus. 
He  had,  however,  not  been  present  at  the  operation.  ^ 

Thirty-three  days  after  the  extraction  of  the  child,  it  was  disinterred 
and  examined.  The  lungs  were  compact  and  of  a reddish  brown 
colour,  and  though  the  chest  was  arched,  yet  they  did  not  fill  it.  Ihe 
left  lung  was  emphysematous  at  its  upper  part ; there  was  meconium 
in  the  intestines,  Ld  the  stomach  and  bladder  were  empty.  The  body 
bore  all  the  marks  of  a foetus  between  seven  and  eight  months  ad- 
vanced. The  lungs  with  the  heart  annexed,  on  being  put  into  a vessel 
of  water  floated.  ^ When  the  heart  was  removed  and  the  right  lung 
Is  %;rin  the  water,  it  sank,  but  the  left  floated.  On  cutting  it 
into  ^pieces,  all  these  sank,  except  the  portions  from  the  emphyse- 

""^The^question  was  now  put  to  several  physicians, 
of  facts  proved  that  the  child  had  lived  Velpeau  gave  an  affinnat  e 
answer  ^The  pulsations  of  the  heart  and  cord,  and  the  movement  of  the 
ranrsheweYfi^  the  blood  was  not  " PeU^^^ 

-case  to  the  -sidet^oo  of 

Those  gentlemen  commence  their  opinion  by  inquiring  " hether  tlmre 

:r:fthin«i„thed^ 

Sr’n—  therf  tvas  not  aUhoush  the  chances 

were  small,  they  neat  proceed  to  owing  to  the 

The  motion  of  the  arm  is  supposed  to  be  al,o, 

stimulus  of  immersion  acting  on  the  remains  of  foetal  life.  So, 
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I witli  respect  to  what  Dr.  Cabaret  considered  to  be  respiration.  If  a 
child  breathed  ever  so  feebly  for  five  minutes,  it  is  remarkable  that  it 
1 raised  no  cry ; not  even  those  feeble  sounds  produced  when  the  air 
! penetrates  only  so  far  as  the  trachea.  Finally,  the  pulsations  of  the 
, f cord  cease  as  soon  as  respiration  commences. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Cabaret,  they  next 
proceed  to  consider  that  deduced  from  the  dissection.  The  arched 
state  of  the  thorax,  they  suggest,  may  have  arisen  from  the  progress  of 
4 putrefaction  as  well  as  from  perfect  respiration,  and  the  former  is  ren- 
r.  dered  more  probable,  from  the  fact  that  the  lungs  did  not  fill  the 
' cavity  of  the  chest.  They  concede  that  this  last  is  not  indispensable, 
t since  Schmitt  of  Vienna  found  a similar  condition  in  a foetus  which 
!k  had  lived  thirty-six  hours,  but  then  the  other  proofs  of  breathing  must 
j be  unequivocal.  The  compact  state  of  the  lungs  is  also  a circumstance 
)i  against,  as  also  their  reddish  brown  colour,  but  this  last  is  not  much 
relied  on. 

As  to  the  floating  of  the  heart  and  lungs  when  united,  they  are 
[i  disposed  to  ascribe  it  to  the  emphysema  that  was  present.  It  is  also 
r;  possible  that  the  progress  of  putrefaction  might  have  developed  gas  in 
: the  heart  or  its  vessels.  All  the  circumstances  go  to  prove  this  to  be 

■ the  cause  and  not  respiration,  and  we  know  in  the  case  of  the  drowned, 

< that  a small  quantity  of  the  gases  induced  by  putrefaction  is  sufficient 
t to  float  a comparatively  heavy  body.  From  these  considerations,  and 

; believing  that  all  the  indications  might  be  referred  to  the  remains  of 
j foetal  life,  they  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  child  had  not  breathed, 

I.  and  consequently  had  not  lived. 

As  to  the  second  question,  after  noticing  the  appearance  of  the 
I child,  its  weight  and  length  (it  weighed  two  and  a half  pounds,  and 
: measured  sixteen  inches  ten  lines),  the  median  line,  about  an  inch 
I above  the  umbilicus,  the  state  of  the  nails  and  hair,  &c.,  they  decide 
! that  it  must  have  been  a foetus  between  seven  and  eight  months  ad- 

■ vanced,  and  consequently  that  it  was  capable  of  living.* 

The  only  American  case  relating  to  this  point,  that  I can  find,  is 
! that  of  Marsellis  v.  Thalhimer,  which  occurred  in  the  chancery  court 
I of  this  state  in  1830.  The  widow  was  delivered  of  a full-grown  child 
' two  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband : it  never  breathed.  On 
these  facts,  a dispute  arose  concerning  the  disposition  of  property.  It 
was  urged,  that  the  child  having  been  born,  the  presumption  was  that 
• It  was  born  alive,  until  the  contrary  was  proved  ; and  that  a child  m 
‘ t^enire  sa  mere  was  a life  in  being  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  either  as  it 
regarded  its  own  benefit,  or  that  of  other  persons.  The  opposite  doctrine 

maintained  by  most  of  the  arguments  and  legal  enactments  which 
have  already  noticed,  and  the  decision  of  the  Chancellor  (Walworth) 
was  in  conformity  to  this.  “I  am  satisfied,”  says  he,  “from  the 
opinion  of  the  physician  examined  before  the  surrogate,  that  no  court 
IS  authorised  to  decide  affirmatively  that  the  child  was  born  alive. 

! 


* Aniiales  d’llygiene,  vol.  xix.  pp.  98-1G9 
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There  is  no  legal  presumption  in  favour  of  the  fact ; and  as  the  mother 
claimed  by  descent  from  the  child,  she  held  the  affirmative,  and  was 
bound  to  establish  her  right  by  legal  proof.’  * 

The  state  of  infants  delivered  by  the  cjesauean  operation  be- 
longs also  to  this  place ; and  I shall  illustrate  the  laws  ot  different 
countries  respecting  them  by  mentioning  various  cases  that  have 
occurred. 

A female,  the  wife  of  Matthew  Braccius,  died  at  the  seventh 
month  of  pregnancy,  of  a violent  illness ; and  a quarter  of  an  hour 
thereafter,  an  infant*  was  taken  from  her  by  the  caesarean  operation. 
The  father  claimed  to  be  its  heir  ; and  it  was  asserted  in  proof  of  its  life, 
that  it  had  opened  its  eyes  and  made  some  slight  motions.  Zacchias 
was  consulted  on  this  case,  and  in  his  opinion  he  asserts  that  these 
motions  were  mechanical,  and  the  effect  of  the  air  on  the  body ; and 
this  was  corroborated  by  the  fact,  that  after  its  extraction,  the  child 
was  carried  into  a cold  cellar.  The  decision  was  conformable  to  this 
opinion. t It  appears,  however,  that  the  court  of  Sancta  Rosa  at 
Rome  allowed  an  infant  to  inherit  who  was  delivered  by  the  caesarean 
operation,  and  who  lived  for  several  weeks  thereafter. J 

In  France,  a similar  case  has  been  made  the  subject  of  controversy. 

A female  residing  in  the  department  of  the  Loire,  died  in  child-bed 
on  the  2d  of  July,  1780,  and  after  her  death,  an  infant  w^  extracted 
by  the  caesarean  operation,  which  was  baptised,  as  being  alive.  A law- 
suit was  instituted  on  the  case,  and  it  was  proved  that  the  mtant  had 
opened  and  shut  its  mouth  for  the  space  of  half  an  hour  ; that  one  ot 
its  hands  had  been  opened,  and  that  it  closed  it  again  without  any  assist- 
ance ; that  it  vomited  some  froth  ; that  it  made  several  expirations 
like  a person  who  is  dying  ; and  that  it  was  perfectly  well  formed,  it 
was  objected  that  the  infant  was  too  immature,  and  consequently  was 
not  viable,  and  of  course  could  not  succeed  to  property,  ihe  testi- 
mony of  the  witnesses  was  also  impeached.  The  court,  however, 
decided  that  the  infant  had  lived,  and  refused  to  consider  the  question 
of  its  viability.S 

In  England,  a person  cannot  hold  property  as  tenan  t bjtlie 
curtesy,  if  the  child  has  been  delivered  by  the  cmsarean  operation 
“ The  issue  must  be  born  during  the  life  of  the  mother ; for  it  i 

•2  Paige’s  Cl.ancerv  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  35.  I cannot  be  insensible  to  the  - 
flattering  terms  in  which  the  Chancellor,  in  his  learned  opinion,  was  pleased 

iiotueCn^  the  Solicitor-General  of  England  brought  into 
■for  the  amendment  of  the  law  relative  to  the  estate  of  a tenant  by  ^ ^ 

England.”  In  this  it  was  provided  that  the  husband  may  enjov  the  wi  e s e> 
fe  mnt  by  the  curtesy,  although  actual  posession  of  it  ...  bis  lifetime  may  not  U had, 
anralthmigrthere  may  not  have  beeli  issue  of  the  marnage.-Companion  to  the 

^*^'Thilfact,^lOwever,  did  not  pass;  and  the  law  remains  as  it  was. 

force  in  Maine  and  Rhode  Island,  as  to  the  power  of  the  husband 

by  tbe  curtesy,  are  stated  by  Judge  St«'y  \*,,.bs. 

slates  Circuit,  vol.  i.  p 121,  Kobmson  u.  Codnian.  voh  ii.  p 1«3. 

+ Zacchias,  Concihiira,  No.  67.  ^.roUei  , P 

§ Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  Ki-L 
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, mother  dies  in  labour,  and  the  caesarean  operation  is  performed,  the 
i husband  in  this  case  shall  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy ; because  at 
. ; the  instant  of  the  mother’s  death  he  was  clearly  not  entitled  as  having 
< no  issue  born,  but  the  land  descended  to  the  child  while  he  was  yet  in 
his  mother’s  womb ; and  the  estate  being  once  vested,  ^hall  not  after- 
wards  be  taken  from  him.”*  “ One  Reppes,  of  Northumberland,  took 
I to  wife  an  inheritrix,  who  was  great  with  child  by  him,  and  died  in  her 
,1  travail,  and  the  issue  was  ripped  out  of  her  belly  alive ; and  by  refer- 
iC  ence  out  of  the  chancery  to  the  justice,  they  resolved  that  he  should 
•4  not  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  for  it  ought  to  begin  by  the  birth  of  the 
j issue,  and  be  consummated  by  the  death  of  the  wife.”f 
i 3.  The  consideration  of  the  svLh]ect,  how  far  deformity  incapacitates 
;ir|  from  inheriting,  cannot  be  better  introduced  than  by  stating  the  divi- 

ision  of  monsters  proposed  by  Buffon.  He  separates  them  into  three 
classes, — monsters  by  excess,  monsters  by  defect,  and  monsters  by 
alteration  or  wrong  position  of  parts. 

Of  the  first  class,  a very  remarkable  instance  is  related  in  the 
case  of  twins,  born  at  Tzoni,  Hungary,  on  the  16th  of  October,  1701. 
These  two  females  were  called  Helen  and  Judith,  and  were  separated 
D from  each  other  except  at  the  anus,  where  they  were  united,  and  the 
! function  pertaining  to  that  part  was  performed  in  common.  They 
' lived  to  the  age  of  twenty-two  years.  Judith  first  fell  sick,  but  the 
health  of  Helen  also  became  soon  impaired,  and  the  latter  died 
i three  minutes  after  the  former.  They  expired  on  the  23d  of 
: February,  1723,  at  Presburgh.J  The  case  related  by  Sir  Everard 


£ 

■i 


i 

I 


(■ 
I \ 


• Blackstone,  vol.  ii.  p,  128.  See  also  Coke,  I/iuleton,  29  h. 
f Paine’s  Case,  8tU  Coke’s  Reports.  I do  not  know  that  any  thing  can  he  said  on 
the  subject  of  tlie  nnsT-BOiiN  of  twins,  except  the  following  quotation 
“ When  the  question  was,  which  of  three  sons,  all  horn  at  a birth,  was  the  eldest, 
the  declaration  of  a female  relation,  that  she  was  at  the  birth,  and  she  tied  a string 
round  the  arm  of  the  second  son,  in  order  to  distinguish  him,  was  admitted  in 
evidence.” — Starkie  on  Evidence,  vol.  iii.  p.  1115. 

f See  an  account  of  this  extrordinary  case  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  by 
Poj'kos,  M.D.  F.R.S.  (vol.  1.  p.  311.)  A similar  instance  is  mentioned  in 
Piscottie’s  Histoiy  of  Scotland,  p.  160.  Cases  of  double  births  united  at  various 
parts,  may  also  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  2096 ; 
vol.  xxiii.  p.  1416 ; vol.  xxv.  p.  2345;  vol.  xxxii.  p.  346 ; vol.  xlv.  p,  526;  vol.  Ixxii. 
p.  44  ; vol.  Ixxix.  p.  157.  A very  interesting  account  of  a person  in  China,  named 
Ake,  IS  contained  in  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  148,  and  vol.  iii.  p.  78  ; also  in 
Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  133,  and  vol.  vii.  p.  126.  He  has  a 
hving  parasite  attached  to  him  from  the  sternum  to  the  umbilicus,  and  is,  notwith- 
standing, able  to  do  the  work  of  a husbandman. 

lor  references  to  numerous  cases  see  Lawrence’s  Essay  on  Monstrous  Pro- 
uctions,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  165.  Dictionnaire  des 
s^ciences  Medicales,  vol.  xxxiv.  Review  of  J.  G.  St.  Hilaire  on  Montrosities,  in 
^ainburgti  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  165.  Chapman’s  Journal, 
■j  ■ P-  289,  and  vol.  v.  p.  I7.  Andral’s  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  i. 


vol  ^i!*"  cases  see  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 

wore)'  by  Dr.  Berry  of  Calcutta;  it  occurred  near  that  city,  both 

were  living,  and  they  were  then  three  years  old. 

Pnrin  ; this  monster  survived  some  time,  and  was  exhibited  at  Paris. 

Jameson  s New  Edinburgh 
vol.  V.  p.  194. 


case  at  Turin  ; this  monster  survived  some  time,  1 
mencan  .Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  472. 
i hilosophical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  196.  Lancet,  N.  S. 
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Home,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  belongs  also  to  this  division. 
A male  child  was  born  in  Bengal,  in  1793,  with  a well-formed  body, 
but  it  had  a second  head,  placed  in  an  inverted  position  on  the  top  of 
the  proper  one.  This  was  equally  perfect,  and  at  the  age  of  six  months 
both  were  naturally  covered  with  black  hair.  1 he  child  lived  lour 
years,  and  its  death  was  owing  to  the  bite  of  a cobra  de  capello.  On 
dissection,  no  bone  was  found  separating  the  two  brains.  The  skulls 
are  preserved  in  the  Hunterian  museum.* 

It  is  barely  necessary  to  remark,  that  frequent  instances  also  occur 
of  an  increased  number  of  organs,  members,  &c. 

Of  monsters  by  defect,  the  most  remarkable  are  those  which  are 
born  without  a head,  and  are  hence  styled  acephalous.  These  live  in 
the  womb  but  do  not  survive  after  birth,  since  the  function  of  respira- 
tion cannot  be  performed.  To  this  class  also  belong  those  which  are 
destitute  of  lungs,  of  one  or  more  organs  of  sense,  &c.f 

The  defects  of  the  third  class  are  seldom  discovered  until  after 
death,  as  they  are  commonly  internal.  They  are  hence  seldom  the 
subject  of  inquiry  in  legal  medicine.  But  the  most  remarkable  in- 
stances of  this  nature  are  those  in  which  the  rudiments  or  parts  of  a 
foetus  have  been  discovered. j; 


A living  duplex  child  in  Switzerland,  seen  in  1829,  hy  John  Borland.— London 
IMedical  Gazette,  vol.  V.  p.  51.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xii.  p.  G20. 

Case  hy  Dr.  Scontetten  of  Metz;  one  perfectly  formed,  and  the  other  acephalous. 
They  were  both  living  a year  after  birth.  This  is  a very  curious  case.— Medico- 

Cliir'urgical  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  231.  , i o • i - 

And  in  America,  Dr.  Horner,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  viii. 
p.349.  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  395.  Dr.  De  Camp, 
in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  518.  Dr.  Martin,  in  Ohio 
Western  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal,  vol.  iil.  p.  290. 

Dr.  Blackburn  of  Kentucky;  two  children  united  from  the  sacrum  to  the 
coccyx,  and  one  anus  common  to  both.  The  pudenda  were  united  ; the  labia  were 
incomplete,  inasmuch  as  there  was  but  one  for  each  child,  pey  survived  three 
weeks  and  died  of  dysentery,  one  five  minutes  alter  the  other.  _ rransylvania 

The’siamese  t\vins  belong  to  this  division.  In  November  1833,  two  chil^en 
were  born  at  Newport,  Kentucky,  formed  exactly  like  the  Siamese  twins.  1 he 
mother  had  never  seen  these,  but  they  were  exhibited  in 

she  was  impregnated,  and  she  had  seen  wood-cuts  of  them.  Phese  foetuses  are  n 
in  the  cabinet  of  the  Medical  College  of  Ohio.— Western  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  . 

^•^Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxx.  p.  296,  and  vol.  Ixxxix.  p.  28. 

+ Edinburgh  Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  39.  Case  ny  • 
Hastings,  in  which  the  upper  and  lower  extremities  were  entirely  wanting, 
lived  sfx  months.  A curious  case  of  deficiency  in  the  fingers  (apparently  heredi- 
tary) Tn  a whole  family  is  related  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

t The  following  are  instances  of  this  nature  : — A female  named  Amidee  Bissieu, 
in  France,  at  whose  death,  at  the  age  of  fourteen  a I' 


years  and  a half,  examined  by  Hr.  muiiips  oi  ^ luover.—io.u.  v„..  ...  . 

the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  404,  there  is  li.e 

cases;  and  an  account  is  also  given  ot  a fcetiis  found  by  Mi.  II  ghmo  , 
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After  this  exposition  of  the  condition  in  which  monsters  are  gene- 
dl  rally  born,  we  shall  be  enabled  to  apply  the  laws  of  various  countries 
relating  to  them. 

As  monsters  by  excess  are  viable,  or  capable  of  living,  so,  by  the 
* law  of  France  as  already  quoted,  they  are  capable  of  inheriting. 

Those  by  defect,  and  particularly  the  acephalous,  are  to  be  con- 
ri  sidered  as  stillborn,  incapable  of  living,*  and  this  opinion  must  be 
enforced  in  proportion  to  the  importance  of  the  organs  that  are 
pi  wanting.  Concerning  the  last  class,  there  can  seldom  be  any  con- 
r<  troversy,  as  the  mal-con formation  is  ordinarily  not  discovered  until 
after  death. 

The  English  law  is  thus  stated  by  Blackstone : — “ A monster  which 
1 hath  not  the  shape  of  mankind,  but  in  any  part  evidently  bears  the 
3 resemblance  of  the  brute  creation,  hath  no  inheritable  blood,  and  can- 
not be  heir  to  any  land,  albeit  it  be  brought  forth  in  marriage ; but 
i although  it  hath  deformity  in  any  part  of  its  body,  yet  if  it  hath 
» human  shape  it  may  be  an  heir.”  This  he  adds,  is  a very  ancient  rule 
[;  in  the  law  of  England  ; and  he  observes,  that  “ the  Roman  law  agrees 
f with  our  own  in  excluding  such  births  from  succession,  yet  accounts 
1 them  however  children  in  some  respects,  where  the  parents,  or  at  least 
the  father,  could  reap  any  advantage  thereby,  esteeming  them  the 
f misfortune  rather  than  the  fault  of  that  parent.  But  our  law  will  not 
f admit  a birth  of  this  kind  to  be  such  an  issue,  as  shall  entitle  the  hus- 
> band  to  be  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  because  it  is  not  capable  of  inherit- 
iiig.”f 

As  there  are  instances  in  which  the  issue- should  be  male,  in  order 
1 to  inherit,  it  will  be  proper  to  repeat  a caution  already  given;  not  to 
t mistake  the  enlarged  state  of  the  clitoris,  which  is  very  common  at 
1 birth,  for  male  organs.  Fodere  mentions  cases  where  females  have,  in 
p consequence  of  this,  been  inscribed  in  the  baptismal  registers  as  males  ; 

and  in  one  case,  the  individual  was  called  out  under  the  conscription 
‘ law.J  '■ 


aidomen  of  a young  man  who  died  in  1814,  aged  .sixteen  years,  at  Sherborne  in 
>-  i>orsetsliire.  A case  is  also  mentioned  as  occurring  in  Austria  in  1812.  It  is 

'■  related  by  Prochaska. — Loudon  Medical  Repository,  vol.  vi.  p.  330 A child  at 

rannau  in  Austria,  in  1825 — Chapman’s  Journal,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  142.  A case  in 
nanover,  from  Graefe’s  Journal Lancet,  vol.  xii.  p.  454. 

Among  American  cases,  I may  mention  that  of  Dr.  Gathier,  occurring  in  Ken- 
uc  y.  A female  child  died  in  180.9,  at  the  age  of  two  years  and  nine  months.  A foetus 
as  ound  in  the  abdomen. — New  York  Sledical  Repository,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1.  Coxe’s 
^ledical  Mu.seum,  vol.  vi.  p.  193.  New  York  Illedical  and  Philosophical  Journal  and 
riT/f'r’  '**  ■ '■  *’y  (Curtis,  in  Tompkins  county.  New  York 


rii  f uy  ±jr.  cyuriis,  in  AompKins  county,  rsew  rork. 

n"  T.  ’'V'  oI'l.—New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  202. 

I “w  iJiDiylfiiin  .Tniirnal  wn]  vir  r\  QO 


iv  England  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  32. 

1 short  “f®’  however,  instances  in  which  acephalous  monsters  have  lived  for  a 

bawreiice  mentions  one,  which,  although  deficient  in  brain  and 
iis  mo  j*  perfectly  formed  in  all  its  other  parts,  and  lived  four  days.  Anotlier 
5vol  xi  ‘"''-,0''®  Italy  in  1831.  It  lived  eleven  hours.—Lancet,  N.  S. 

ifoiiiiH  i 1. 1-  1"^® remarks  on  these  productions  may  he 
i tound  m the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p 351 . 

t Blackstone,  vol.  11.  p.  246.  + Foder6,  vol.  ii.  p.  179. 
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As  extra-uterine  fcetuses  have  never  been  brought  forth  alive, 
there  can,  of  course,  no  question  arise  concerning  them* 


• uri,  T fnta  fliia  T Viftd  uot  Seen  the  cases  mentioned  in  the  New  England 

• When  I wrote  th  s I had  Delisle  of  Paris,  and  the  other  by  Mr. 

*r'!^^ln^both  instances  extra-uterine  foetuses  are  said  to  have 
King  of  South  Caroling  .hroueh  the  vagina.  The  first  lived  three  quarters  of  an 
been  extracted,  by  cutting  t S survived  at  the  time  when  the  narrative  was 

b,  u,. .p™ 

would  guide  here.  _ f„rt  is  taken  from  Dr.  Granville’s  Travels  to 

The  following  ^ f^„mber  of  children  born  monsters  in  the  empire  of 
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T modern.  S 

r<  Part  II — Foeticide,  or  criminal  abortion.  The  period  of  gestation  when  a cliild 
1 ought  to  be  considered  as  alive.  Signs  of  foeticide  deduced  from  an  examination 
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Ical  examination  of  the  parts  after  death.  Hydatids  and  moles  considered  as 
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Involuntary  causes  of  abortion.  Circumstantial  evidence.  Murder  of  the  child 
after  it  is  born  alive.  Of  the  age  of  the  child.  Of  the  child  born  alive  without 
respiring.  Of  the  child  born  alive  and  respiring.  Proofs  of  the  latter.  1. 
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before  and  after  respiration — the  foramen  ovale — the  ductus  arteriosus the 

ductus  veuosus  — the  umbilical  vessels— the  cord.  2.  Proofs  drawn  from  the 
respiratory  organs.  Configuration  and  size  of  the  thorax— situation  of  the 

lungs — their  volume— their  shape — their  consistency  or  density their  absolute 

weight.  The  static  test.  Ploucquet’s  test.  The  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs, 
l The  hydrostatic  test.  Consideration  of  objections  to  it.  Rules  for  applying  the 

» hydrostatic  test.  3.  Proofs  drawn  from  the  abdominal  organs— the  liver the 

I intestines— the  bladder.  Consideration  of  the  general  objection  to  these  proofs, 

r.  that  a child  may  respire  and  yet  may  die  before  it  is  fully  born.  General 

1 inferences  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  proofs.  Modes  of  perpetrating  infanticide. 

/ Accidental  modes  in  which  a child’s  life  may  be  lost.  Congenital  malformations. 
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Part  Ill.-Of  infanticide  in  its  relations  to  medical  police.  Laws  against  it  in 
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Part  I. 

Ofthe  History  of  Infanticide,  as  it  has  prevailed  in  different  Nations, 

Ancient  and  Modern. 

than  astonishing,  that  a practice  so 
extent  Tt  infanticide  should  ever  have  prevailed  to  any 

liannv’rpfriLt^'?"^^  supposed  possible  in  those  un- 
reign triumnl  0 °t  where  untutored  passion  and  brutal  sense 

g triumphant  over  reason  and  morality  ; but  that  the  fairest  portions 

Q 
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of  society,  where  genius,  science,  and  refinement,  bad  taken  up  their 
abode,  should  have  been  disgraced  by  a crime  so  disgusting,  is  one  of 
those  anomalies  in  the  history  of  human  feeling  and  conduct,  which 
irresistibly  prove  how  perfectly  arbitrary  and  undefined  are  the  laws  of 
justice  and  humanity  when  unguided  by  the  principles  of  true  religion. 
The  fact,  however,  is  not  more  astonishing  than  true.  ^ A slight  review 
of  its  history  will  shew  us  that  this  practice  prevailed  in  almost  all  the 
ancient  nations,  and  that  it  is  not  even  yet  blotted  from  the  list  of 

human  crimes.  , 

The  laiDS  of  Moses  are  silent  on  the  subject  of  infanticide;*  and 
from  this  circumstance  we  should  be  led  to  conclude  that  the  crime 
was  unknown  among  the  Jews  at  that  period  ot  their  history,  and, 
therefore,  that  any  positive  prohibition  of  it  was  considered  unne- 
cessary, The  penal  code  of  the  Jews  is  so  very  minute  on  the  subject 
of  murder  in  general,  considers  it  so  atrocious  a crinae,  and  denounces 
such  terrible  punishments  against  the  perpetrators  of  it,  that  it  is  wholly 
incredible  that  the  murder  of  infants  would  have  been  countenanced 
by  their  illustrious  legislator.  This  conclusion  is  further  confirmed  by 
the  considerations,  that  barrenness  was  esteemed  one  of  the  greatest 
misfortunes  which  could  befall  a Jewish  woman,  and  that  the  Jews 
were  all  desirous  of  a progeny,  because  each  cherished  the  hope  that 
the  Messiah  might  be  numbered  among  his  descendants.  These  tacts 
would  seem  to  prove  that  every  inducement  was  held  out  for  the  pre- 
servation of  children,  and  none  to  countenance  their  destruction.-}- 
At  a subsequent  period,  when  they  became  contaminated  by  their 
intercourse  with  the  Canaanites,  we  find  the  Jews  imitating  I the  ex- 
ample of  their  king  Maiiasseh,  who  sacrificed  his  son  to  the  idol 
Molech.S  These  horrid  sacrifices  were  suppressed  by  king  Josiah, 
who  commanded  “ that  no  man  might  make  his  son  or  his  daughter  to 
pass  through  the  fire  to  Molech.”}}  And  Tacitus,  in  describing  the 
manners  of  the  Jews  of  his  day,  says  that  they  were  not  allowed  to  put 

their  children  to  death.^  * j 

The  nations  surrounding  the  Jews  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to 
the  sacrifice  of  children.  Of  these  the  Canaanites  are  described  as 
“ sacrificing  their  sons  and  their  daughters  unto  devils,  and  shedding 
innocent  blood,  even  the  blood  of  their  sons  and  of  their  daughters, 
whom  they  sacrificed  unto  the  idols  of  Canaan.  ** 

Among  the  Egyptians,  infants  were  treated  with  more  humanity ; 
yet  instances  are  not  wanting  of  the  greatest  cruelty  towards  tl^- 
A memorable  one  is  found  in  the  commission  ot  Pharaoh  to  the  d- 
wives,  to  murder  all  the  male  offspring  of  the  Jews,  fheir  own  child- 


* Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Moses,  by  J . D.  Michaelis,  F.R.S.  Translated 
frnin  tlie  German  by  Alexander  Smith,  D.D.  vol.  iv. 

t » Abortion  and  infanticide  were  not  specially  forbidden, 
tl.P  Tews  Josephus,  appealing  in  honest  pride  to  the  practice  of  his 

vol.  i.  p.  107.  Harper’s  edition. 

t xxi  (i  II  2 Kings,  xxiii.  10. 

§ 2 Chronicles,  xxxiii.  0 , - Kings,  xxi.  0.  ^11  3.  33. 

% Hist.  lib.  V.  cap.  5. 
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ren,  hoAvever,  were  treated  with  greater  tenderness  ; and  they  are, 
y.  accordingly,  on  this  account,  mentioned  with  honour  by  some  of  the 
writers  of  other  countries,  Strabo,  in  particular,  speaks  of  them  as  an 
nr  honourable  exception  to  those  nations  who  exercised  the  right  of  life 
1 and  death  over  their  infants.* 

Among  the  ancient  Persians  it  was  a common  custom  to  bury 
1)1  children  alive.  Herodotus  tells  us  of  Amestris,  the  wife  of  Xerxes, 
id  who,  at  an  advanced  age,  ordered  fourteen  Persian  infants,  of  illus- 
[fi  trious  birth,  to  be  interred  alive,  in  honour  of  one  of  the  deities  of  the 
BV.  country.f 

In  most  of  the  Grecian  states  infanticide  was  not  merely  permitted, 
.hi  but  actually  enforced  by  law.  The  Spartan  lawgiver  expressly 
ordained,  that  every  child  that  was  born  should  be  examined  by  the 
^ ancient  men  of  the  tribe  ; and  that  if  found  weak  or  deformed,  it 
should  be  thrown  into  a deep  cavern  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Taygetus, 
yi  called  Apothetce,  “ concluding  that  its  life  could  be  of  no  advantage 
either  to  itself  or  to  the  public,  since  nature  had  not  given  it  at  first 
sny  strength  or  goodness  of  constitution.”!  This  practice  was  not, 
however,  upheld  merely  by  the  sanction  of  law ; it  was  defended  by 

1:  the  ablest  men  of  Greece.  Aristotle,  in  his  work  on  government,  enjoins 
: the  exposure  of  children  that  are  naturally  feeble  and  deformed,  in 
I order  to  prevent  an  excess  of  population.  He  adds,  “ If  this  idea  be 
I repugnant  to  the  character  of  the  nation,  fix  at  least  the  number  of 
: children  in  each  family  ; and  if  the  parents  transgress  the  law,  let  it  be 
: ordained,  that  the  mother  shall  destroy  the  fruit  of  her  body  before  it 
I shall  have  received  the  principles  of  life  and  sensation.”  § The  mild 
Ai  Plato  also  justifies  this  practice.  In  his  Republic,  he  directs  that 
Ijf'  “ children  born  w'ith  any  deformity  shall  be  removed  and  concealed  in 
some  obscure  retreat.”  || 

T existence  of  infanticide  at  Athens,  we  have  the  testimony  of 

the  comic  poets,  who,  in  describing  the  manners  of  that  city,  frequently 
u*  allude  to  the  exposure  of  children.^ 

C Thebes,  however,  exhibited  a noble  contrast  to  the  rest  of  Greece, 
n ■ by  one  of  her  laws,  it  was  expressly  forbidden  to  imitate  the  other 
brecian  cities,  who  exposed  their  children  at  their  birth.** 

T , nations  of  antiquity,  the  Romans  were  the  most  unre- 

lenting  in  their  treatment  of  infants.  The  Roman  father  was  vested 
8?  with  an  absolute  authority  over  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  children,tt 
f I anuwe  have  abundance  of  testimony  to  shew  that  the  right  was  com- 


by  Discoveries,  by  John  Beckmann.  Translated 

' Herodotus,  vol.  iv.  p.  37. 

i + Plutarch’s  Lives,  translated  by  Langborne,  vol.  i.  p.  142 

li  m Anachaisis,  vol.  v.  p.  27O.  ^ 11  ibid,  vol  iv  p 342 

^ Plailil'^®  J^evieiv,  vol.  ii.  p.  389,  for  quotations  from  Terence’ and 

* ..r,’’''''®,'-’  of  Anacbarsis,  vol.  iii.  p. 

Justinian, "lib.^?.\if  ir’T‘22”''Vo7‘‘'  "'"If’'®"  Institutes  of 

I'beros  habemiis  nronr’im^^!^  (Cooper  a edition.)  ‘ Jus  autem  potestatis,  quod  in 
Qui  talem  in  liberos  ifalip,...,  Bomanorum  ; nulii  euim  alii  sunt  homines, 

eios  hdbeant  potestatem,  qualem  nos  habemus.” 
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monly  exercised.  This  barbarous  prerogative  was  coeval  with  the 
existence  of  Rome,  and  continued  to  triumph  over  justice  and  humanity 
during  the  lapse  of  many  ages,  until  Christianity  wrested  it  from  her, 
Romulus  authorised  the  destruction  of  all  children  that  were  deformed. 
He,  however,  required  the  parents  to  exhibit  them  to  their  five  nearest 
neighbours,  and  to  obtain  their  consent  to  their  death.*  Ihe  law  of 
the  Twelve  Tables,  enacted  in  the  301st  year  of  Rome,  sanctioned  the 
same  barbarous  practice. t After  this,  even  the  slight  restrictions 
which  Romulus  had  imposed  upon  parents  appear  to  have  been 
removed,  and  an  unqualified  jurisdiction  surrendered  to  the  father 
over  the  lives  of  his  children,  even  after  they  had  arrived  to  years  of 
maturity.  Sallust  mentions  an  instance  of  the  latter.  “ Fuere  tamen 
extra  conjurationem  complures  qui  ad  Catilinam  initio  profecti  sunt: 
in  his  A.  Fulvius,  senatoris  filius  ; quern,  retractum  ex  itinere,  puretu 

jussit  necari.”X  . , , 

The  procuring  of  abortion,  which  can  be  considered  no  less  than 

murder,  was  also  notoriously  prevalent  among  the  Romans.  Juvenal 
thus  speaks  of  that  nefarious  practice : — 

“ Hae  tamen  et  partus  siibeunt  discrimen  et  omnes 
Nuiricis  tolerant,  fortuna  iirgente,  labores 
Sed  jacet  aurato  vix  ulla  puerpera  lecto  ; 

Tantum  artes  hujus,  tantum  medicamina  possnnt.  $ 

Juv.  Sat.  VI.  476. 

Minucius  Felix  thus  describes  the  barbarity  of  the  Romans  in  this 
respect : “ I see  you  exposing  your  infants  to  wild  beasts  and  birds,  or 
' strangling  them  after  the  most  miserable  manner.  Nay,  some  of  you 
will  not  give  them  the  liberty  to  be  born,  but  by  cruel  potions  procure 
abortion,  and  smother  the  hopeful  beginning  of  what  would  come  to 
be  a man  in  his  mother’s  womb.”|l  Pliny,  the  elder,  himself  defends 
the  right  of  parents  to  destroy  their  children,  upon  the  ground  of  its 
being  necessary  to  preserve  the  increase  of  population  within  proper 

^°'^Such  was  the  practice  of  ancient  Rome  from  the  first  origin  down 
to  the  time  of  Constantine  the  Great.  During  the  days  of  her  great^t 
political  grandeur  it  was  carried  to  the  highest  excess ; and  whilst  she 
was  boasting  of  her  refinement,  and  casting  the  opprobrious  epithet  of 
barbarian  on  all  around  her,  she  was  guilty  of  the  bas^t  profligacy 
and  the  most  hardened  cruelty.  Christianity  first  opposed  a barrier  to 
the  desolations  of  this  crime ; her  mild  and  humane  spirit  could  not 

• I\Ionte.sqnieu's  Spirit  of  liSivs,  vol.  i.  p.  104.  London. 

f Cooper’s  Justinian,  p.  659. 

+ Sallust,  Cat.  cap.  xxxix. 

§ “ Yet  these,  tboiigb  poor,  the  pain  of  cbildlied  liear, 

And  without  nurses  tlieir  own  infants  rear. 

Yon  seldom  hear  of  tlie  rich  mantle  spread 
p’or  tlie  babe,  born  in  the  great  lady’s  bed. 

Such  is  tlie  power  of  herbs ; such  arts  they  use 
To  make  them  barren,  or  their  fruit  to  lose.” 

II  Octav.  Bliniicii  Felicis,  ch.  xxx. 
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but  discountenance  it ; and  accordingly  it  animated  all  who  were 
arrayed  under  her  peaceful  banners  to  exert  their  energies  in  arresting 
its  progress.  The  Christian  writers  of  that  day  are  full  on  this  point. 
Tertullian,  in  his  Apology,  expresses  himself  with  heroic  boldness  on 
the  subject:  “How  many  of  you,”  (addressing  himself  to  the  Roman 
people,  and  to  the  governors  of  cities  and  provinces,)  “ might  I 
deservedly  charge  with  infant-murder ; and  not  only  so,  but  among 
the  different  kinds  of  deaths,  for  choosing  some  of  the  cruellest  for 
their  own  children,  such  as  drowning  or  starving  with  cold  or  hunger, 
or  exposing  to  the  mercy  of  dogs  ; dying  by  the  sword,  being  too 
sweet  a death  for  children,  and  such  as  a man  would  choose  to  fall  by, 
sooner  than  by  any  other  ways  of  violence  ? But  Christians  now  are 
so  far  from  homicide  that  M'ith  them  it  is  utterly  unlawful  to  make 
away  a child  in  the  womb,  when  nature  is  in  deliberation  about  the 
man  ; for  to  kill  a child  before  it  is  born  is  to  commit  murder  by  way 
of  advance  ; and  there  is  no  difference  whether  you  destroy  a child 
in  its  formation,  or  after  it  is  formed  and  delivered  ; for  we  Christians 
look  upon  him  as  a man  who  is  one  in  embryo  ; for  he  is  a being  like 
the  fruit  in  blossom,  and  in  a little  time  would  have  been  a perfect  man 
had  nature  met  with  no  disturbance.”*  In  a.d.  315,  Constantine  the 
Great  enacted  a law,  providing  for  the  maintenance  and  education  of 
those  children  whose  parents  were  too  poor  to  do  the  same.f  He  also 
ordered  a severe  punishment  to  be  inflicted  on  a cruel  father.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  the  authority  of  the  government  had  interposed 
to  arrest  this  crime ; and  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  a custom  which 
had  become  so  familiar  to  all  the  habits  and  feelings  of  the  Roman 
people  would  be  immediately  suppressed  ; and  accordingly  we  find  that 
it  still  continued  to  prevail,  though  in  a less  degree,  until  the  end  of  the 
fourth  century,  when  it  was  finally  exterminated  by  the  Emperors 
Valentinian,  Valens,  and  Gratian.j; 

The  Phcenicians  and  Carthaginians  were  in  the  habit  of  sacri- 
ficing infants  to  their  gods.  The  latter  had  a law  by  which  four  child- 
ren of  noble  birth  were  regularly  immolated  upon  the  altars  of 
Saturn. § History  records  a melancholy  instance  of  the  superstition 
and  cruelty  of  these  deluded  people.  It  is  related  that  they  attributed 
their  defeat  by  Agathocles,  king  of  Sicily,  to  an  omission  of  these 


; • Reeve.s’s  Apologies,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  190. 

^ i t Ant.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xv.  p.  576. 

r \ + illr.  Gibltoii  ilms  expresses  lumself  in  relation  to  this  practice  among  the 

0 - Koinans:  “ Biit  the  expositioTi  of  children  was  the  prevailing  and  stnbhorn  vice  of 

It  < antiquity  ; it  was  sometimes  pre.scribed,  often  permitted,  almost  always  practised 
‘ i wiili  impunity,  by  the  nations  who  never  entertained  the  Roman  ideas  of  parental 
r * dramatic  poets,  who  appeal  to  the  human  heart,  represent  with 

1 i nidifference  a popular  custom  which  was  palliated  by  the  motives  of  economy  and 
I ' vonipa.ssion.  If  the  father  could  subdue  his  own  feelings  he  might  escape,  thotigh 

■ not  the  cen.sure,  at  least  the  chastisement  of  the  laws.  And  the  Roman  empire  was 
• ‘ stained  with  the  blood  of  infants  till  such  murders  were  included  by  Valentinian 
u"  .1'“*  in  the  letter  and  spirit  of  the  Cornelian  law.”  — The  History  of 

I le  I ecline  and  Fall  of  the  Roman  Empire,  by  Edward  Gibbon,  Esq.  vol.  iii.  p.  186. 
(London  edition.)  r , / , h v 

§ Anc.  Univ.  Hist.  vol.  xvii.  p.  257. 
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sacrifices,  ami  in  order  to  atone  for  their  past  neglect,  thcj'  offered  up, 
at  one  time,  two  hundred  of  the  sons  of  their  nobility. 

Silius  Italicus  notices  this  custom  : 

“ Mos  hiitiu  populis,  quos  condidit  Adveiia  Dido, 

Poscere  cajde  deos  veniam,  ac  flagrantibus  aris 
(Infaiidtim  diciu  !)  parvos  imponere  natos.” — Lib.  iv. 

The  ancient  Germans,  although  in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  pri-  • 
soners  taken  in  battle,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  addicted  to  the 
crime  of  infanticide.  Tacitus,  in  describing  their  manners,  mentions  > 
a contrary  practice  as  one  of  the  peculiarities  distinguishing  their  ■ 
character:  “ Numerum  liberorum  finire,  aut  quenquam  ex  agnatis  • 
necare,  flagitium  habetur.”* * * § 

Among  the  Visigoths  the  murder  of  infants  was  a common  crime.  . 
Chindaswinthus,  one  of  their  kings,  in  his  laws,  describes  the  procur-  ■ 
ing  of  abortion,  as  well  as  the  murder  of  children  after  they  are  born,  . 
as  practices  that  were  prevalent  in  the  provinces,  and  denounced  severe 
penalties  on  the  perpetrators  of  those  crirnes.f 

But  infanticide  svas  not  confined  to  the  ancients.  It  has  descended 
to  modern  nations,  and  at  the  present  day  disgraces  Eastern  and 
Southern  Asia  by  its  enormities. 

The  Chinese  are  notorious  for  their  cold  indiflPerence  in  the  expo- 
sure and  murder  of  their  children.  According  to  Mr.  Barrow,  the 
number  of  children  exposed  in  Pekin  alone  amounts  to  9000  annually. 

No  law  exists  to  prevent  it;  on  the  contrary,  it  appears  rather  to  be 
encouraged,  inasmuch  as  persons  are  employed  by  the  police  of  the 
city  to  go  through  the  different  streets  every  morning  in  carts,  to  pick 
up  all  the  children  that  may  have  been  thrown  out  during  the  night. 

“ No  inquiries  are  made : but  the  bodies  are  carried  to  a common  pit 
without  the  walls  of  the  city,  into  which  all,  whether  dead  or  living,  are 
promiscuously  thrown.”!  The  practice  is  not  confined  to  the  capital; 
it  prevails  also  in  other  parts  of  the  country.  It  is  calculated  that  the 
number  of  infants  destroyed  in  Pekin  is  about  equal  to  that  of  all  the 
rest  of  the  empire.§  Almost  all  those  that  are  exposed  are  females. 
The  causes  assigned  for  its  prevalence  are, — extreme  poverty,  arising 
from  an  overgrowth  of  population ; frequent  and  dreadful  famines 
springing  from  the  same  cause  ; the  natural  coldness  of  affection  in 
the  Chinese,  together  with  the  sanction  of  custom,  and  the  want  of  any 
law  forbidding  it.  Mr.  Ellis,  who  visited  China  with  the  British 
embassy  in  1816,  expresses  some  doubts  with  regard  to  the  frequency 
of  infanticide  in  China.  ||  Whether  the  estimate  of  Barrow  be  too  large 
or  not,  it  is  impossible  to  s£ty.  Tlie  general  prevalence  of  the  crime,  I 

• De  IMorib.  Germ.  xix. 

.j-  On  tlie  History  of  the  Effects  of  Religion  upon  Mankind.  By  Rev.  Edward 
Ryan,  p.  110. 

I Travels  in  Cliina,  &e.  By  John  Barrow,  Esq.  p.  1 13.  (American  edition.) 

§ Ibid.  p.  114.  Also  De  P'auw’s  Philosopbical  Dissertation  on  the  Egyptian* 

and  Cliinese Quai  terly  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  255. 

II  .Journal  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  late  Emba.ssy  to  China,  &c.  By  Henry 
Ellis,  Third  Commissioner  of  the  Embassy.  Vol.  ii.  p.  209.  London,  1817. 
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, . however,  is  unquestionable  ; and  recent  travellers  speak  of  it  as  still 
existing ’in  all  its  horrid  deformity.  “ At  the  beach  of  Amoy,”  says 
' Mr  Gutzlatf,  “ we  were  shocked  at  the  spectacle  of  a pretty  new-born 
babe,  which  shortly  before  had  been  killed.  We  asked  some  of  the  by- 
standers  what  this  meant;  they  answered  with  indifference,  ‘ It  is  only 
" a’girl.’”  This  same  traveller  says,  “It  is  a general  custom  among 
,i  them  to  drown  a large  proportion  of  the  new-born  female  children, 
•ii  This  unnatural  crime  is  so  common  among  them,  that  it  is  perpetrated 
!i:  without  any  feeling,  and  even  in  a laughing  mood  ; and  to  ask  a man 

® of  any  distinction  whether  he  has  daughters  is  a mark  of  great  rude- 
at  ness.  Neither  the  government,  nor  the  moral  sayings  of  their  sages, 
tv  have  put  a stop  to  this  nefarious  custom.”*  The  same  writer,  in  an- 
}fl  other  work,  makes  the  following  statement : “ Infanticide,  of  which 
Si  the  husbands  are  the  only  perpetrators,  is  not  common;  but  female 
ill  children  only  are  murdered,  and  then  immediately  after  their  birth, 
lid  This  horrible  crime  meets  with  no  punishment  from  the  laws  of  the 
'6  country  ; a father  being  the  sovereign  lord  of  his  children,  he  may  ex- 
gii  tinguish  life  whenever  he  perceives  or  pretends  that  a prolongation  of 
w it  would  only  aggravate  the  sufferings  of  his  offspring.”  t Another 
95i  late  traveller  says,  “ In  some  provinces  not  one  out  of  three  is  suffered 
ii  ( to  live ; and  in  others,  as  the  wTiter  has  been  informed  by  the  Chinese 
IR)'  from  those  places,  the  difference  between  the  male  and  female  popu- 
lation  is  as  ten  to  one.”  X 

; ; Among  the  Hindoos^  infanticide  presents  itself  in  a form  still  more 
flij  horrible.  It  is  incorporated  into  their  system  of  religion,  and  its 
atrocities  are  beyond  description.  It  has  existed  among  them  for  at 
apt  least  2000  years,  for  Greek  and  Roman  historians  notice  it,  and  refer 
r;  ^ to  some  of  the  very  places  where  it  is  now  knowm  to  exist. § The 
Dttt  number  of  infantile  murders  in  the  provinces  of  Cutch  and  Guzerat 
ibj  alone,  amounted,  in  1807,  according  to  the  lowest  calculation,  to  3000 
Qij  annually;  according  to  another  computation,  30,000. ||  Females  are 
ifej  almost  the  only  victims.  In  defence  of  the  practice,  they  urge  the 
[fit  difficulty  of  rearing  female  children,  the  expense  attending  their  edu- 
ifci  cation,  and  the  small  probability  of  their  being  married.lT  Within 
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* Jonrnnl  of  Three  Voyages  along  the  Coast  of  China,  in  1831, 1832,  and  1833  ; 
with  Notices  of  Siam,  Corea,  and  the  Ijoo-Choo  Islands.  By  Rev.  Charles  Gutzlaff, 
p.  142.  (American  edition.) 

+ A Sketch  of  Cliinese  History,  Ancient  and  Modern,  &c.  By  Rev.  Charles 
Gutzlaff.  Vol.  i.  p.  4C.  (American  edition),  1834. 

^ See  a Journal  of  a Residence  in  Cliina,  &c.  from  1829  to  1833.  By  Rev. 
David  Al)eel.  Pp.  128-158.  New  York,  1834. 

^ § Christian  Researches  in  Asia.  By  the  Rev.  Claudius  Buchanan,  D.D. 
(English  edition,  p.  49.) — View  of  the  History,  Literature,  Religion,  &c.  of  the 

Hindoos.  By  William  Ward,  D.D.  P.393.  (American  edition.) Also  flioor’s 

Hindu  Infanticide,  &c.  Review  of  the  same  in  London  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi. 
p.  210.  ' 

II  Buchanan’s  Researches  in  Asia,  p.  49.  Also  floor’s  Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  C.3. 

if  Tile  inodes  of  perpetrating  the  deed  are  various.  Dr.  Buchanan  states  that  two 
ftre  principally  prevalent.  As  soon  as  it  is  known  to  he  a female,  a jiiece  of  opium 
IS  put  into  its  mouth  ; or  the  umhilical  cord  is  drawn  over  its  face,  which,  hy  jire- 
ventiiig  respiration,  destroys  it — Researches  in  Asia,  p.  4?.  Moor’s  Hindu  Infanti.. 
Cl  e,  pp.  55,  50.  Another  mode  still  more  common,  however,  is  to  drown  the  child. 
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a few  years,  through  the  benevolent  exertions  of  some  of  tlie  subjects  > 
of  Great  Britain,  it  was  supposed  that  infanticide  had  been  com-  - 
pletely  abolished  in  many  of  the  provinces.  Mr.  Duncan,  governor  of  ( 
Bombay,  Marquess  Wellesley,  and  Colonel  Walker,  were  the  persons  - 
who  took  the  lead  in  this  affair,  and  whose  energy  and  perseverance  it 
was  hoped  and  asserted  had  been  ci’owned  with  complete  success.* 

Tt  is  melancholy  to  be  obliged  to  state,  on  the  authority  of  a recent  t 
traveller,  that  the  benevolent  labours  of  these  gentlemen  were  attended  i 
with  only  temporary  success.  Bishop  Heber,  in  his  travels  in  1824  i 
and  1825,  says,  “ Through  the  influence  of  Major  Walker,  it  is  certain 
that  many  children  were  spared ; and  previous  to  his  departure  from 
Guzerat,  he  received  the  most  affecting  compliment  which  a good  man  i 
could  receive,  in  being  welcomed  at  the  gate  of  the  palace,  on  some 
public  occasion,  by  a procession  of  girls  of  high  rank,  who  owed  their 
lives  to  him,  and  who  came  to  kiss  his  clothes,  and  throw  wreaths  of 
flowers  over  him  as  their  deliverer  and  second  father.  Since  that 
time,  however,  things  have  gone  on  very  much  in  the  old  train,  and  I 
the  answer  made  by  the  chiefs  to  any  remonstrances  of  the  British  i 
oflicers,  is,  ‘ Pay  our  daughters’  marriage-portion,  and  they  shall  live.’ 
Yet  these  very  men,  rather  than  strike  a cow,  would  submit  to  the  ; 
cruellest  martyrdom.”f 

Previously  to  the  conversion  of  Otaheite  to  Christianity,  infanticide  ; 
was  so  common  that  it  threatened  the  complete  depopulation  of  the  * 
island.  It  was  found  as  a common  practice,  when  the  island  was  ^ 

visited  by  Captain  Cook,J  and  just  anterior  to  the  introduction  of  f 

Christianity,  according  to  the  most  accurate  estimates,  at  least  two-  • 
thirds  of  the  children  born  were  destroyed.§  It  appears  to  have  been  i 
confined  to  no  rank  or  class  of  the  community,  but  to  have  been  i 
universally  prevalent.  Mr.  Ellis  states,  that  he  did  “ not  recollect  : 

having  met  rvith  a female  in  the  island,  during  the  whole  period  of  his  • 

residence  there,  who  had  been  a mother  while  idolatry  prevailed,  who  > 
had  not  imbrued  her  hands  in  the  blood  of  her  offspring,  j]  The 
effect  which  this  practice  had  in  diminishing  the  number  of  inhabit- 
ants was  astonishing,  and  affords  a strong  fact  in  refutation  of  the 
doctrine  which  has  been  maintained  by  some,  that  the  practice  of 
destroying  children  has  a direct  tendency  to  augment  population.  In 
1776,  when  Captain  Cook  visited  the  island,  he  found  it  to  contain 

as  soon  as  it  is  I)orn  and  ascertained  to  be  a female,  in  a large  vessel  of  milk  plac^ 
in  the  room  for  that  purpose. — Moor’s  Hindu  Infanticide,  p.  27*  Heber  s Trawls, 
vol.  ij.  p.  70-  (Aineiican  edition.)  _ _ . 

* For  a full  account  of  these  measures,  see  “ Hindu  Infanticide:  An  account  o 
the  meaMires  adopted  for  suppressing  tbe  practice  of  the  systematic  murder,  by  tbeir 
parents,  of  female  infants  ; with  incidental  remarks  on  otlier  customs  peculiar  tot  e 
natives  of  India.”  Edited  with  notes  and  illustrations,  by  Edward  Jloor,  F.K.s. 
Ivondon,  1811,  4to.  In  this  volume,  the  report  of  Lieut.-Col.  Walker  is  particularly 

interesting.  _ . c -n  *i  u’rlit 

f Narrative  of  a Journey  in  the  Upper  Provinces  of  India,  &c.  liy  tlie  ivigiu 

Rev.  Kegiimld  Heber,  D.D.  Vol.  ii.  p.  70.  (American  edition.) 

+ Cook’s  Voyages,  vol.  ii.  pp.  72,  85.  , t>  i 

I Turnbull’s  Voyage  round  the  World  in  1800,  1802,  1803,  and  1804.  Polyne- 
sian Researches,  by  William  Ellis,  vol.  i.  p.  198.  (American  edition.) 

II  Polynesian  llesearclies,  vol.  i.  p.  198. 
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yards  of  200,000  souls.  In  less  than  thirty  years  after,  this  terres- 
' . paradise,  blessed  with  a genial  climate  and  a luxuriant  soil,  was 
reduced  to  5000  inhabitants.*  Turnbull  relates,  that  “ the  missionaries 
made  two  tours  whilst  he  was  in  the  island,  and  in  each  of  which  they 
rfi  numbered  the  people  ; according  to  the  first  calculation  they  were 
0 7000,  but  in  the  last  they  very  little  exceeded  5000.”t  It  is  not  to 
be  supposed  that  this  enormous  diminution  of  population  is  to  be  attri- 
lit)  buted  solely  to  this  cause  ; others  have  doubtless  co-operated,  particu- 
iv  larly  certain  diseases  which  prevail  to  a great  extent,  such  as  fevers, 
« dysentery,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  and  scrofula.|  All  travellers,  how- 
ever,  who  have  visited  the  island,  concur  in  the  opinion,  that  the 
A effects  of  infanticide  have  been  infinitely  more  injurious  to  the  popula- 
Si  tion  than  all  the  other  causes  combined.  It  is  consoling  to  reflect, 
that  through  the  exertions  of  Christian  philanthropy,  this  horrid  and 
barbarous  custom  has  been  entirely  abolished. 

I In  most  of  the  South  Sea  Islands,  the  same  practice  has  prevailed 
I)  to  an  enormous  extent,  and  has  only  been  checked  by  the  benign  in- 
'j  fluence  of  Christianity.§ 

Among  the  Sandtvich  Islanders,  however,  there  is  reason  to  believe 
li  that  it  still  exists  in  much  of  its  native  deformity.  Sometimes  they 
fl  strangle  their  children,  but  more  frequently  bury  them  alive.  What 
c-  is  peculiar  in  the  barbarity  of  these  people,  is,  that  even  should  a child 
i be  spared  for  a few  weeks  or  months,  they  have  no  hesitation  in 
li  destroying  it  at  any  subsequent  period.  Among  the  Otaheitans,  on 
i the  contrary,  if  the  child  survived  only  a few  hours,  it  was  generally 
li  saved.  At  least  two-thirds  of  the  children  born  are  here  also  sacri- 
3 ficed-ll  The  principal  cause  assigned  for  the  prevalence  of  this  crime 
))  among  these  people,  is  their  excessive  indolence,  and  their  dread  of 
j the  trouble  to  be  encountered  in  rearing  their  children.^  Among  the 
if  Society  Islands,  the  rules  of  the  Areoi  Institution  requiring  the 
f death  of  all  the  children  of  its  members  operated  as  another  powerful 
li  cause. 

! Among  the  natives  of  the  interior  of  Ceylon,  the  same  inhuman 
i practice  prevails.  When  a child  is  born,  an  astrologer  is  consulted  to 


• Turnbull,  vol.  ill.  p.  77*  Ibid.  pp.  76-8. 

J Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  pp.  284-90. 

§ For  interesting  notices  on  this  subject,  see  Journal  of  Voyages  and  Travels  by 
the  Kev.  Daniel  Tyerman,  and  George  Benuet,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  53;  vol.  ii.  pp.  67, 
162.  (American  edition.) — Also  Polynesian  Researches,  by  W.  Ellis,  vol.  ii. 
p.  29,  &c. 

II  Polynesian  Researches,  vol.  iv.  p.  240.  Stewart’s  Journal  of  a Residence  in  the 
Sandwich  Islands,  pp.  185,  251. 

A recent  American  voyager  says,  that  in  the  Sandwich  Islands  “ infanticide  is 
still  practised,  but  not  to  the  same  extent  as  formerly,  nor  is  the  deed  committed 
Openly.  At  the  imminent  peril  of  the  mother,  children  are  now  destroyed  about  the 
fourth  or  fifth  month  of  utero-gestation,  almost  entirely  in  cases  of  illegitimacy,  and 
but  very  rarely  after  birth.  Infanticide  has  been  made  a crime  by  the  civil  law  ; 
soil  it  is  hoped  that  the  people  will  soon  feel  it  to  be  an  offence,  equally  against 
social  and  moral  rectitude,  as  well  as  detrimental  to  their  political  condition.” — A 
Voyage  round  the  World,  in  1835,  1830,  and  1837,  by  W.  S.  W.  Ruschenberger, 
M.D.  1838.  ^ 
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foretell  its  future  fortune ; if  it  should  be  unhappy,  it  is  carried  to  the  it 
jungle  and  abandoned,  where  it  is  destroyed  by  cold  or  devoured  by  n 
wild  beasts.  Generally  speaking,  all  the  male  children,  as  well  as  the  « 
first  female  child,  are  exempted  from  this  unhappy  lot.  So  common  % 
is  the  destruction  of  all  the  rest  of  the  female  offspring,  that  “ it  has  4 
been  observed,  in  the  districts  where  this  practice  prevails,  that  more  « 
than  one  female  child  is  rarely  to  be  found  in  a family.  ’*  The  effect  tt 
of  this  practice  upon  the  relative  proportion  of  male  and  female  popu-  i 
lation  is  very  striking.  According  to  the  calculation  of  Mr.  Marshall,  ^ 
the  females  are  to  the  males  as  84  to  100;  while  in  England  they  are  1 
98-8  to  lOO.f  The  only  extenuation  offered  for  this  crime  is  the  1 
extreme  poverty  of  the  people.  Bishop  Heber,  in  speaking  of  the  (* 
prevalence  of  infanticide  in  Ceylon,  states  that  in  the  last  general  1 
census  in  1821,  the  number  of  males  exceeded  by  20,000  that  of  i 
females ; in  one  district  there  were,  to  every  hundred  men,  but  fifty-  - 
five  women;  and  in  those  parts  where  the  numbers  were  equal,  the  « 
population  was  almost  exclusively  Mussulman. j;  The  difficulty  of  t 
marrying  their  daughters,  in  a country  where  to  live  single  is  disgrace-  - 
ful,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes,  according  to  Heber,  of  this  unnatural  1) 
custom.§ 

The  natives  of  IVeiv  South  Wales  resort  to  violent  and  unnatural  ) 
compression  of  the  body  of  the  mother  in  order  to  procure  abortion.  . 
This  process  is  called  by  them  Mee-bra,  and  is  resorted  to  for  the  J 
purpose  of  avoiding  the  trouble  of  carrying  about  the  child  when  ^ 
young,  a duty  which  devolves  entirely  on  the  female.  As  may  natu- 
rally  be  supposed,  the  mother  not  unfrequently  falls  a victim  in  this 
horrid  process.  Another  practice  still  more  shocking  prevails,  of 
burying  a child  with  its  mother,  if  she  happens  to  die.H  This  practice 
is  justified  by  them,  upon  the  ground  of  the  difficultj',  and  even  irapos-  -- 
sibility  of  nursing  and  rearing  a child  under  these  circumstances. 

Among  the  New  Zeala,nders<,  infanticide  is  asserted  to  be  a common  . 
occurrence.  When  a girl  is  born,  it  is  said  the  mother  not  unfre-  •- 
quently  destroys  it,  “ by  pressing  her  finger  upon  the  soft  part  between  u 
the  joinings  of  the  skull.”5f 

Among  the  Hottentots,  infanticide  appears  to  be  a common  crime.  - 
Sparman  states  “ that  the  Hottentots  use,  in  case  of  the  mothei  s death,  .t 


• Notes  on  the  Medical  Topography  of  the  Interior  of  Ceylon.  By  Henry 
Marshall,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  pp.  22,  33,  37.  London,  1821. 

i Nanative^ofaJourneythronghtheUpperProvincesof  India,  with  Notes  upon  1 

Ceylon,  &c.  &c.  By  the  late  Right  Rev.  Reginald  Heber,  vol.  li.  p.  197-  (Amen-  • 

astrologer  is  consulted  on  the  birth  of  a female  child  ; and  if  he  prononnt^  • 
her  to  have  been  born  under  evil  auspices,  she  is  exposed  alive  in  the  woods,  to  w 
destroyed  by  beasts  of  prey  or  by  auts—generally,  I was  happy  to  hear,  wubout  tne 

consent  of  the  mother.” — Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p-  197-  , „ t • . .r.lmel 

II  Account  of  the  English  Colony  of  New  South  W ales.  By  Lieutenant-Colone 
Collins,  of  the  Roval  Marines,  pp.  124-5.--EdinburRh  Review,  vol.  in  p.  . 

^ The  Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge  : New  /ealanders,  p.  387 — 

Journal,  p.  290. 
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to  bury  alive  chiUlren  at  the  breast  and  Barrow  describes  a race  of 
them  called  Bojesmans,  who  destroy  their  offspring  on  various  occa- 
sions : as  “ when  they  are  in  want  of  food ; when  the  father  of  the 
child  has  forsaken  its  mother ; or  when  obliged  to  fly  from  the  boors 
and  others ; in  which  case  they  will  strangle  them,  smother  them,  cast 
them  away  in  the  desert,  or  bury  them  alive.”f 

The  Mahometans  do  not  appear  to  attach  any  criminality  to  child- 
murder  ;t  on  the  contrary,  the  very  sources  of  honour  and  authority 
among  them  are  polluted  by  it.  Even  the  palace  of  the  Sultan  is 
constantly  stained  by  the  blood  of  infants.  Thornton  states,  that  the 
offspring  of  the  younger  princes  of  the  royal  family,  who  are  kept 
in  honourable  confinement  in  the  palace,  are  destroyed  as  soon  as  they 
are  born.§  And  Blac  quiere  accounts  for  the  smallness  of  the  number 
of  children  belonging  to  the  Bashaw  of  Tripoli,  from  the  fact  of  his 
encouraging  his  wives  to  evade  their  accouchements.||  A recent  tra- 
veller says,  that  the  Turkish  women  after  getting  two  or  three  children, 
or  as  many  as  suits  their  fancy  to  have,  are  addicted  to  procuring 
miscarriages,  at  which  they  or  their  accouchesses  (Jewesses)  are  ex- 
ceedingly expert,  not  producing  constitutional  injury. 

Dr.  Bryce,  in  speaking  of  the  present  state  of  medicine  at  Constan- 
tinople, says,  “ Midwifery  is  almost  exclusively  practised  by  Jewish 
Turkish  women; ''and  it  is  worthy  of  remark,  that  the  obstetric  art 
forms  a very  small  portion  of  their  adroitness  or  employment.  All 
pretend  to  possess,  and  some  have  become  famous  and  wealthy  by 
their  pretensions,  certain  means,  not  only  to  obviate  sterility,  but  also 
to  produce  abortion  by  administration  of  drugs — a practice,  avowedly 
tolerated,  and  frequently  resorted  to,  by  Turkish  females,  both  from 
their  dislike  to  frequent  pregnancy,  and  from  command  of  their  lords, 
when  their  harem  threatens  to  become  too  numerous.”'^* 

In  modern  Egypt,  nothing  is  more  common  than  the  procuring  of 
abortion.  A class  of  females,  well  known  for  their  skill,  are  employed 
to  aid  those  who  consult  them  in  cases  of  this  kind.  This  practice, 
which  is  very  ancient,  surprises  nobody,  and  a woman  aborts  with 
astonishing  indifference.  In  the  towns  and  villages,  there  are  indivi- 
duals who  are  specially  employed  in  this  barbarous  business.  At 
Cairo,  there  are  Arabian  physicians,  who,  for  a great  length  of  time, 
have  followed  this  infamous  trade.  Infanticide  is  rarely  made  a sub- 


A j Voyage  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  &c.  from  the  year  1 772  to  1776,  by 
Andrew  Sparman,  M.D.  vol.  i.  p.  257.  ^ 

re.il. Account  of  a Journey  in  Africa,  made  in  the  years  1801  and  1802,  to  the 
esiaeiice  of  the  Booshuaiia  nation,  &c.  by  John  Barrow,  Esq.  pp.  378-91. 

wl.ini.  ar'f  however,  that  tlie  Koran  forbids  it;  and  in  the  oath 

oath  ’>  M 'vomen  who  joined  liia  party,  called  the  “women’s 

Dictionary  distinctly  mentioned.—Buck’s  Theological 

II  Turkey,  &c.  by  T.  Thornton,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  120. 

II  Betters  from  t|,e  Mediterranean,  by  E.  Blacqiiiere,  Esq.  vol.  i.  p.  90. 

Slade,  Esq  Jol  ii  1S29-31,  by  Adolphus 
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M.D  EHint  " Practice  of  IMedicine  at  Constantinople,  by  C.  Bryce, 

D— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  XXXV.  pp.  8,9.  ^ ^ 
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ject  of  criminal  investigation.  When  a married  woman  destroys  her 
new-born  infant,  in  order  to  bring  her  to  punishment,  two  eye-witnesses 
are  necessary.  If  she  is  convicted,  she  has  to  pay  a large  sum  of 
money  as  a fine  to  her  husband,  or  if  she  is  unable  to  do  this,  he  has 
it  in  liis* power  to  imprison  her.  If  there  are  nothing  but  suspicions, 
ami  she  persists  in  denying  the  crime,  she  is  only  obliged  to  take  a 
certain  oath  to  free  herself.  When  a girl  who  may  have  become 
pregnant  destroys  her  child,  to  exculpate  herself  from  the  crime,  she 
has  only  to  liberate  a male  or  a female  slave.* 

Even  in  Iceland  we  find  traces  of  this  inhuman  crime.  The  cus-  - 
tom  appears  to  have  been  derived  from  their  Norwegian  ancestors, 
among  wdiom  it  continued  to  prevail  for  nearly  one  hundred  years  ' 
after  it  had  been  abolished  in  Iceland.  It  became  extinct  shortly 
after  the  introduction  of  Christianity  into  the  island,  which  event  took  i 
place  at  the  end  of  the  tenth  century. t 

If  we  turn  our  attention  from  the  Old  World,  and  direct  it  to  the 
New,  we  shall  find  this  crime  presenting  itself  under  forms  no  less  • 
horrible  and  disgusting. 

Among  the  natives  about  Hudso7i’s  Bay,  it  is  common  for  the 
women  to  procure  abortion  by  the  use  of  a certain  herb  which  grows 

In  Labrador,  the  Moravian  missionaries  who  first  landed  there 
found  it  a prevailing  custom  to  put  to  death  their  widows  and  orphans: 
not  to  gratify  a natural  ferocity  of  disposition,  but  merely  on  account  t 
of  a supposed  inability  to  provide  the  means  of  support  for  the  help-  - 
less  orphan  or  the  desolate  widow.  By  the  exertions  of  the  mis-  ■ 

sionaries,  the  practice  was  arrested.§ 

Nor  were  the  savages  of  these  inclement  regions  the  only  people  r 
who  were  guilty  of  this  horrid  crime.  The  gloomy  superstition  of  the  - 
Mexicans  delighted  in  human  sacrifices,  and  the  altai-s  of  their  ' 
nities  were  continually  drenched  with  the  blood  ot  infants  and  ot 
men.  11  The  number  of  these  sacrifices  has  doubtless  been  exagge-  • 
rated,  but  the  fact  is  unquestionable,  that  countless  victims  poured 
forth  their  lives  to  appease  or  conciliate  their  imaginary  deitmsj 

The  mothers  in  California  are  described  as  voluntarily  destroying 
their  offspring.  Venegas  states  that  the  common  cause  of  it  was  a 
scarcity  of  food,  and  that  the  practice  was  put  a stop  to  by  the  latlier 
Salva-Tierra,  who  ordered  a double  allowance  to  be  given  to  women 

newly  delivered.^  . vt  • a • ...La 

Charlevoix  describes  a race  of  savages  in  North  America,  who 


I 


* See  a Letter  on  the  State  of  Legal  Me.lioine  in  Egypt,  by 
of  the  Veterinary  School  of  Medicine  of  Abon-Zabel,  m the  Annales  d Iljgie 
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I.J,  “ sil  gI  i..  tl,0  of  Joring  tU.  .u.nmorof  - 

the  year  1810.  Edinburgh,  second  edition,  p.  39. 

t Ellis’s  Voyage  to  Hn, Ison’s  Bay,  p.  198.  ,oao  Fdinbureh  Re- 

§ Barrow’s  Account  of  a Journey  lu  Africa  in  1801  and  1802.— Edinburg 
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J^’ake  a practice  of  destroying  all  infants  who  are  so  unfortunate  as  to 
lose  their  mothers  before  they  are  weaned  ; at  the  same  time,  they 
inter  alive  all  the  other  children,  upon  the  plea  that  no  other  female 

can  nui-se  them  properly.*  . „ 

The  Peruvians,  whom  Dr.  Robertson  eulogises  for  the  mddness  of 
their  manners  and  the  benevolent  spirit  of  their  religion,!  were  never- 
theless in  the  habit  of  sacrificing  children.  Acosta  tells  us,  that  in 
, such  cases  as  the  sickness  of  the  Inca,  or  doubtful  success  in  war  and 
, other  affairs,  ten  children  were  sacrificed  ; and  upon  the  coronation  of 
the  Inca,  two  hundred  were  offered  up.  When  a Peruvian  father  was 
I taken  sick,  he  sacrificed  his  son  to  Viriachocha  (the  sun),  beseeching 
him  to  accept  the  life  of  his  child  and  to  save  his  own.  The  same 
! writer,  when  comparing  the  Peruvians  and  Mexicans,  describes  the 
H former  as  exceeding  the  latter  in  the  sacrificing  of  children  ; w'hile  the 
I . latter  were  chiefly  addicted  to  the  sacrifice  of  men  taken  in  battle,  of 
rc  whom  they  murder  an  immense  number.  Robertson  endeavours  to 
r.  ' rescue  them  from  this  charge  by  invalidating  the  testimony  of  Acosta. 

I He  cannot,  however,  help  confessing  that  the  practice  did  prevail 
[i  ■ among  “ their  uncivilised  ancestors but  he  adds,  “ that  it  Avas  totally 
i( . abolished  by  the  Incas,  and  that  no  human  victim  was  ever  offered  in 
■ any  temple  of  the  sun.”  He  admits,  moreover,  that  “in  one  of  their 

kt  festivals,  the  Peruvians  offered  cakes  of  bread  moistened  with  blood 

f/.i  drawn  from  the  arms,  the  eyebrows,  and  noses  of  their  children.  This 
■'i  rite  may  have  been  derived,”  he  says,  “from  the  ancient  practice,  in 
li  I their  uncivilised  state,  of  sacrificing  human  victims.”! 
i i Besides  those  that  liave  been  enumerated,  travellers  record  the 
ri'i  names  of  other  tribes  and  nations  inhabiting  this  vast  continent,  who 

0 t murder  their  children  with  impunity  and  without  remorse.  They  tell 

• i us  of  the  Abiponians,  a migratory  race,  inhabiting  the  province  of 
s ) Chaco,  in  Paraguay,  among  whom  mothers  have  been  known  to  de- 
M'i  stroy  all  their  children  as  soon  as  they  were  born;§  and  of  the 

Araucanians,  a powerful  nation  of  Chili,  who  permit  fathers  and 

d-t  husbands  to  kill  their  children  and  wives.  || 

To  the  honour  of  our  North  American  Indians,  it  deserves  to  be 
mentioned,  that  they  are  not  known  to  be  guilty  of  this  horrid  crime. 
. - Mr.  Heckewelder,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Indians  who  inha- 
)'.f  bited  Pennsylvania  and  the  neighbouring  states,  says,  “ I ha^m  never 

1 ' heard  of  any  nation  or  tribe  of  Indians,  who  destroyed  their  children 
1 ; ! Avhen  distorted  or  deformed,  whether  they  were  born  so  or  came  to 

■ be  so  afterwards.”^  To  the  same  effect  are  the  testimonies  of  Captain 
'•  I’ranklin  and  Dr.  Richardson,  both  of  whom  represent  infanticide  as 


A n •y^nrnal  d’lin  Voyage  ii  I’Amerique  Septenti  ionale,  par  le  P.  De  Charlevoix. 
A Paris,  1744,  vol.  iii.  p,  368. 

t History  of  America,  vol.  iii.  p.  335. 

$ Ibid.  p.  429. 

Encyclopedia,  art.  yliipom'ans.  |{  Ibid.  art.  America. 

If  A Narrative  of  tlie  Mission  of  the  United  Brethren  among  the  Delaware  and 
0 Indians,  from  its  commencement  in  tlie  year  1740,  to  the  close  of  tlie 

K'*'"  1808,  &c.  By  John  Heckewelder,  who  was  many  years  in  the  service  of  that 
mission.  8vo.  p.  516.  Philadelphia. 
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an  exceedingly  rare  occurrence  ; and  when  an  occasional  instance  of  it  | 

takes  place,  is  looked  upon  by  them  as  a crime  of  the  greatest  niagni-  ^ 

tude.  Dr.  Richardson,  in  his  interesting  account  of  the  Cree  Indians,  A 

in  giving  their  belief  in  relation  to  a future  state,  says  that  it  is  a T 

crime  which  they  believe  to  be  punished  hereafter.  “ Women  who  4 

have  been  guilty  of  infanticide  never  reach  the  Mountain  (the  Indian  i 

heaven)  at  all,  but  are  compelled  to  hover  round  the  seats  of  their  ^ 

crimes  with  branches  of  trees  tied  around  their  legs.”*  \ 

But  it  is  unnecessary  to  extend  this  sketch  any  further.  Enough  | 

has  been  recorded  to  give  a view  of  the  wide-spread  desolations  of  this  u 

unnatural  crime  ; certainly  too  much  for  the  honour  of  human  nature.  i 

Part  II.  j 

By  infanticide,  in  its  most  extensive  signification,  is  understood  i 
the  criminal  destruction  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  or  of  the  child  after  it  is  | 
born.  It  embraces,  therefore,  two  subjects,  somewhat  distinct,  and  | 
which  require  separate  discussion.  ' 

1,  Of  the  Murder  of  the  Foetus  in  Utero,  with  an  Account  of  its  various  I 
Proofs  and  Modes  of  Perpetration. 

This  is  usually  called  criminal  ahortion.  Recently  the  more  ap- 
propriate and  classical  term  of  foeticide  has  been  applied  to  it.  In  the 
following  essay,  these  terms  will  be  used  indiscriminately. 

In  every  instance  in  which  a reputed  case  of  foeticide  becomes  the 
subject  of  legal  investigation,  the  great  points  which  present  themselves 
are  the  following  : — 

1.  Has  the  foetus  in  utero  been  actually  destroyed? 

2.  Has  this  been  brought  about  by  criminal  means,  or  by  acci- 
dental and  natural  causes  ? 

These  are  the  questions  concerning  which  the  opinion  and  tes- 
timony of  the  professional  witness  will  be  required ; and  these,  there- 
fore, are  the  subjects  M'hich  it  becomes  necessary  specially  to  examine. 
Before  proceeding,  however,  to  the  discussion  of  these  points,  it  be- 
comes necessary  to  settle  a preliminary  question  of  great  importance, 
and  which  is  to  determine,  if  possible,  the  period  of  gestation  when 
the  foetus  is  to  be  considered  as  endowed  with  life.  j 

In  reviewing  the  various  opinions  whieh  have  been  advanced  on  | 
this  subject  at  different  periods,  it  will  abundantly  appear  that  too  ! 
often  fancy  has  usurped  the  prerogative  of  reason,  and  idle  speculation  I 
been  substituted  in  the  place  of  rational  investigation.  The  conse- 
quence has  been,  that  doctrines  have  been  promulgated,  not  only  the 
most  erroneous  and  absurd  in  their  nature,  but  the  most  dangerous  in 
their  tendencies  to  the  best  interests  of  society. 

The  ancients  were  by  far  the  most  extravagant  in  their  notions  on 

• Journey  to  the  Shores  of  the  Polar  Sea,  in  1819-22.  With  a Brief  Account 
of  the  Second  Journey  in  1825-27-  By  John  Franklin,  R.N.  vol.  i.  p.  lot- 
London,  1829, 
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this  subject.  Tlie  same  fundamental  error,  however,  pervaded  all 
their  theories.  They  believed  that  the  sentient  and  vital  principle 
was  not  infused  into  the  foetus,  until  some  time  after  conception  had 
taken  place.  It  is  not  surprising  that  the  exact  time  at  which  this 
union  is  effected  could  never  be  satisfactorily  settled  by  them.  Ac- 
cording to  Hippocrates,  the  male  foetus  became  animated  at  thirty 
days  after  conception ; while  the  female  required  forty-two.  * In 
another  part  of  his  works  he  asserts  that  this  does  not  occur  until  the 
perfect  organisation  of  the  foetus. 

The  Stoics  believed  that  the  soul  was  not  united  to  the  body 
before  the  act  of  respiration,  and  consequently  that  the  fetus  was 
inanimate  during  the  whole  period  of  utero-gestation.f  This  doctrine 
prevailed  until  the  reigns  of  Antoninus  and  Severus,  when  it  gave  V'ay 
to  tlie  more  popular  sentiments  of  the  sect  of  the  Academy,  who 
maintained  that  the  fetus  became  animated  at  a certain  period  of 
gestation.  The  Canon  Law.  of  the  Church  of  Rome  also  distinguished 
between  the  animate  and  inanimate  foetus,  and  punished  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  former  with  the  same  severity  as  homicide.  I 

Galen  considered  the  animation  of  the  fetus  to  take  place  on  the 
fortieth  day  after  conception,  at  the  same  time  that  he  supposed  the 
foetus  to  become  organised.  § Others  believed  shorter  periods  suffi- 
cient ; and,  accordingly,  three  days  and  seven  respectively  had  their 
advocates.il  Another  contended  that  eighty  days  were  requisite  for 
the  animation  of  the  female,  while  only  forty  were  necessary  for  the 
male. ^ Others  again  made  a distinction  between  the  imperfect  em- 
bryo and  the  perfectly  formed  fetus,  and  considered  abortion  of  the 
latter  only  as  a crime  deserving  the  same  punishment  as  homicide  ; a 
distinction,  of  which  it  is  justly  remarked  by  a celebrated  writer  on 
medical  jurisprudence,  “ Ennemie  de  la  morale  et  de  I’humanite, 
digne  de  I’ignorance  et  des  prejuges  de  ses  auteurs.”** 

Amidst  these  discordant  sentiments,  Zacchias  offers  himself  as  a 
mediator,  and  proposes  sixty  days  as  the  limit  ; and  recommends  that 
any  one  should  cause  an  abortion  after  that  period,  whether  of  male  or 
female,  should  be  punished  for  homicide,  ff 

All  the  foregoing  opinions,  wholly  unsupported  either  by  argument 
or  experiment,  might  be  dismissed  without  a comment,  were  it  not  to 
point  out  the  evils  to  which  they  have  given  rise.  It  may  be  said  of 
them,  with  perfect  truth,  that  their  direct  tendency  has  been  to  coun- 
tenance, rather  than  to  discourage  the  destruction  of  the  fetus,  at  least 
in  the  earlier  stages  of  pregnancy.  On  a subject  of  this  nature,  it  was 
to  be  supposed  that  legal  decisions  would  be  influenced  in  a great 
measure  by  the  opinions  of  philosophers  and  physiologists  ; and,  ac- 
cordingly, while  the  delusion  of  the  Stoics  continued  its  sway,  the 
law  could  view  nothing  very  criminal  in  wilful  abortion,  J j;  as  the  fetus 

+ t’uer.  Num.  10.  f Plutarch’s  Morals,  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  London, 

j Aaccliise  Qusest.  Med.  Leg.  lib.  ix.  lit.  i.  ii.  v.  p.  744. 

§ Opera  Galeiii  ile  Usii  Part.  lib.  xv.  cup.  5.  Lugduui,  IC43. 

/accbia!,  lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  Q.  x.  p.  «2.  ^ Ibid. 

tmler6,  vol.  iv.  p.  484.  .I*.!.  Zacchiaj,  lib.  i.  tit.  ii.  Q.  x.  p.  83. 

t-X  Fodei6,  vol.  iv.  p.  382.  r 
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was  considered  merely  viscenim  matris.*  And  afterwards  when 

the  doctrines  of  the  Academy  were  prevalent,  punishments  very  dif- 
ferent in  the  degree  of  their  severity  were  inflicted,  according  as  the  ■ 
abortion  was  supposed  to  be  that  of  an  animate  or  inanimate  foetus. t 
In  times  more  modern,  an  error  no  less  absurd,  and  attended  with 
consequences  equally  injurious,  has  reeeived  the  sanction  not  merely 
of  popular  belief,  but  even  of  the  laws  of  many  civilised  countries. 
The  error  consists  in  denying  to  the  foetus  any  vitality  until  after  the 
time  of  quickening.  The  codes  of  almost  every  civilised  nation  have 
this  principle  incorporated  into  them ; and  accordingly  the  punishment 
which  they  denounce  against  abortion  procured  after  quickening  is  • 
much  severer  than  before.  The  English  Iciw  considers  life  not  to 
commence  before  the  infant  is  able  to  stir  in  its  mother  s womb ; J 
and  by  a recent  law,  the  procuring  of  abortion  after  qtdchening  is  - 
punished  w'ith  death  ; M'hile  the  same  crime,  anterior  to  quickening^  is  - 
only  viewed  as  felony.  In  Saxony,  in  consequence  of  the  disputes  of  i 
medical  men  on  this  subject,  it  was  formally  decided  that  the  foetus  > 
might  be  esteemed  alive  after  the  half  of  pregnancy  had  gone  by.§ 

The  absurdity  of  the  principle  upon  which  these  distinctions  are 
founded  is  of  easy  demonstration.  The  foetus,  previous  to  the  time  of  ! 
quickening,  must  be  either  dead  or  living.  Now,  that  it  is  not  the 
former,  is  most  evident  from  neither  putrefaction  nor  decomposition  . 
taking  place,  which  would  bo  the  consequences  of  an  extinction  of  the 
vital  principle.  |1  To  say  that  the  eonnexion  with  the  mother  prevents  - 
this  is  wholly  untenable  : facts  are  opposed  to  it.  Foetuses  do  actually  . 
die  in  the  uterus  before  quickening,  and  then  all  the  signs  of  death  are 
present.  The  embryo,  therefore,  before  that  crisis  must  be  in  a state 
different  from  that  of  death,  and  this  can  be  no  other  than  life. 

But  if  the  foetus  enjoys  life  at  so  early  a period,  it  may  be  asked,  . 
why  no  indications  of  it  are  given  before  the  time  at  which  quickening  ; 
generally  takes  place  ? To  this  it  may  be  answered,  that  the  absence  . 
of  any  eonsciousness  on  the  part  of  the  mother,  relative  to  the  motions  r 
of  the  child,  is  no  proof  whatever  that  such  motions  do  not  exist.  It  i 
is  a well-known  faet,  that  in  the  earlier  part  of  pregnancy,  the  quantity 
of  the  liquor  amnii  is  much  greater  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the 
foetus  than  at  subsequent  periods.  It  is  not,  therefore,  rational  o 
suppose  that  the  embryo  may  at  first  float  in  the  waters  without  the 
mother  being  conscious  of  its  movements;  but  that  afterwards,  w ien  i 
it  has  increased  in  bulk,  and  the  waters  are  diminished  in  proportion, 
it  should  make  distinct  and  perceptible  impressions  upon  the  uterus. 
Besides  it  should  not  be  forgotten,  that  foetal  life  at  first  must  o 


• Plutarch’s  Morals,  vol.  iii.  p.  230.  t Foder6,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 

I I'naugurale,  Auctore  Van  Visvliet,  p.  46.  Lugdum 

^^TsomT’viJy^curimis  and  interesting  cases  are  recorded  in  which  Jj"! 

lias  been  retained  for  a certain  period  in  the  uterus  without  undergoing  , 

ipS..n  s.e  . c...  l.y  J.  G.  JI.D  in  J 

Scie'.ces,  vol.  xvii.  p.  347,  and  another  by  the  Editor  of  the  same  "'7’  ^ 
vol.  XX.  p.  535.  Tliese,  however,  are  exceptions  to  a general  rule,  and  d 
lidate  the  reasoning  in  the  text. 
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^ i necessity  be  extremely  feeble,  and  therefore  it  ought  not  to  be  con- 
ii  sidered  strange  that  muscular  action  should  also  be  proportionably 
weak. 

i But  granting,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  that  the  foetus  does  not 
f t stir  previously  to  quickening,  what  does  the  whole  objection  amount 

■ . fo?  Why,  only  that  one  evidence  of  vitality,  viz.  motion,  is  wanting; 

■ and  we  need  not  be  told  that  this  sign  is  not  essential  to  the  existence 


hi  of  life.* 
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The  incompleteness  of  the  embryo,  previous  to  quickening,  is  no 
objection  to  its  ritalily.  Life  does  not  depend  upon  a complication  of 
organs ; on  the  contrary,  it  is  found  that  some  of  the  simplest  animals, 
as  the  polypi,  are  the  most  tenacious  of  life.  Besides,  upon  this  prin- 
ciple, vitality  must  be  denied  to  the  child  after  birth,  because  many  of 
its  bones,  as  well  as  other  parts  of  its  body,  are  imperfect. 

Nor  is  the  want  of  organic  action  any  argument  against  this  doc- 
trine. Life  appears  to  depend  essentially  as  little  upon  organic  action 
as  it  does  upon  a complication  of  organs.  If  it  did,  the  foetus,  after 
quickening,  would  be  just  as  destitute  of  life  as  before,  for  its  brain, 
lungs,  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal,  perform  no  more  action  at  the 
eighth  month  than  they  do  at  the  third.  But  if  organic  action  be 
essential  to  life,  how  are  we  to  account  for  those  singular  cases  of 
foetuses  born  alive,  and  yet  destitute  of  some  of  the  most  important 
organs  in  the  body  ?f 

The  observations  of  physiologists  tend  also  to  prove  the  vitality  of 
the  foetus  previously  to  quickening.  Long  before  quickening  takes 
place,  motion,  the  pulsation  of  the  heart,  and  other  signs  of  vitality, 
have  been  distinctly  perceived.  Haller,  indeed,  asserted,  “ That  all 
the  viscera  and  bones  of  the  future  foetus,  nearly  fluid  indeed,  and 
therefore  invisible,  were  performed  before  conception  in  the  ma- 
ternal germ.”  However  objectionable  such  an  .opinion  may  be,  yet 
the  fact  is  certain,  that  the  foetus  enjoys  life  long  before  the  sensation  of 
quickening  is  felt  by  the  mother.  Indeed,  no  other  doctrine  appears  to 
be  consonant  with  reason  or  physiology  but  that  which  admits  the 
embryo  to  possess  vitality  from  the  very  moment  of  conception. 

If  physiology  and  reason  justify  the  position  just  laid  down,  we 
must  consider  those  laws  which  exempt  from  punishment  the  crime  of 
producing  abortion  at  an  early  period  of  gestation  as  immoral  and 
unjust.  They  tempt  to  the  perpetration  of  the  same  crime  at  one 
time  which  at  another  they  punish  with  death.  In  the  language  of 
the  admirable  Percival,  “ To  extinguish  the  first  spark  of  life  is  a crime 
of  the  same  nature,  both  against  our  Maker  and  society,  as  to  destroy 
an  infant,  a child,  or  a man  ; these  regular  and  successive  stages  of 


t.ppn  ® ''  difFerenre  of  opinion  as  to  the  real  nature  of  quickening.  It  has 

iliB  ^ liy  a writer,  tliat  it  is  aliogether  itidependent  of  any  motion  of 

nplvfpB  'f  to  the  sudden  rising  of  the  uterus  out  of  the 

pemc  cavity  into  the  abdomen.-  London  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal,  vol.  xxvii. 

in  favnii..  he  true,  it  would  afford  another  incontroverlihle  argument 

111  tavour  of  tlie  position  which  I have  advocated, 

Functiool'^r’.?’  r*'-  "•  P-  Sir  E-  Home’s  Paper  on  the 

ons  of  the  Brain,  Ldinburgh  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  439. 
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existence  being  the  ordinances  of  God,  subject  alone  to  his  divine  will, 
and  appointed  by  sovereign  wisdom  and  goodness,  as  the  exclusive 
means  of  preserving  the  race,  and  multiplying  the  enjoyments  of  man- 
kind.”* 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  shew  that  there  is  no  period  of  ges- 
tation at  which  the  foetus  is  not  to  be  considered  alive,  I come  now  to 
take  up  the  consideration  of  the  questions  originally  proposed. 

1.  Has  thefcetiis  in  utero  been  actually  destroyed? 

The  proofs  to  establish  this  are  to  be  drawn  from  two  sources,  viz., 
from  an  examination  of  the  reputed  mother,  and  an  examination  of  . 
the  foetus. 

Of  the  Signs  of  Abortion  to  be  deduced  from  an  Examination  of  the  • 

Female. 


In  the  early  months  of  pregnancy,  it  is  extremely  difficult  to  ascer- 
tain whether  an  abortion  has  taken  place  or  not.  Ihe  fetus  > 
scarcely  had  time  to  make  those  firm  attachments  which  afterwards  ^ 
unite  it  to  the  womb,  nor  has  it  attained  to  a size  sufficient  to  produce  ■ 
those  general  changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  mother,  nor  those 
local  alterations  from  the  distention  of  the  uterus  and  abdomen,  winch  ; 
are  afterwards  occasioned.  Its  separation,  therefore,  is  unattended  by 
violence,  and  leaves  but  faint,  if  any,  traces  of  its  previous  existence.  . 
The  hsemorrhage  attending  it  is  also  of  small  consequence,  inasmuch  > 
as  the  uterine  vessels  have  not  yet  sustained  any  great  enlargement,  . 
and  therefore  very  speedily  contract.  The  period  to  which  these  re-  • 
'marks  more  particularly  apply  is  the  two  first  months  of  pregnancy, 
during  which  it  is  conceded  that  no  satisfactory  opinion  can  ever  be 
formed  from  an  examination  of  the  female.f  After  this  period,  and 
iust  in  proportion  to  the  approach  to  the  full  term,  will  the  signs  e 
more  dLisive  and  satisfactory.  For  obvious  reasons  I shall  descnbe 
them  such  as  they  will  be  found  when  existing  in  their 
and  defined  character,  and  these  are  the  same  as  those  which  occur 

after  ordinary  deliverJ^  . „ 

The  signs  are  deduced  from  three  different  sources,  viz., 

the  condition  of  the  organs  of  generation  ® 

dition  of  the  abdwninal  - and  from  the  condition  of  the 

1.  Condition  of  the  organs  of  generation.  — In  consequence  of  the 
expulsion  of  the  fetus  from  the  uterus,  there  are  several  striking 


• Percival’s  Works,  voUi.  pp.  430,  431.  „ ^7  _ a Alamial  of  Medial 

t Manuel  do  M6decme  L6gale.  P- * M D r>  - 

Jurisprudence,  by  M-  ’’y  dV  MomSmerv  n ' 

Marc.  Dictionnaire  de  M6decme,  vol.  m.  p.  — whom  be  ^ 
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chano-es  which  take  place  in  these  organs,  from  which  important  con- 
clusions may  be  drawn.  The  more  characteristic  of  these  are  the 

following: — . 

Labia  and  perineum^  — The  labia  will  be  found,  on  examination, 
to  be  tumefied  and  relaxed,  and  of  a dark  red  colour ; while  in  some 
cases  the  anterior  edge  of  the  perineum,  called  the  fourchette,  will  be 
lacerated.  These  changes,  of  course,  are  owing  to  the  unnatural 
irritation  and  distention  which  these  parts  have  necessarily  undergone 
during  the  passage  of  the  foetus. 

Vagina.  — On  introducing  the  finger  into  this  organ,  it  will  be  found 
preternaturally  enlarged  and  relaxed  from  the  same  cause  as  the  pre- 
ceding. From  the  distention  which  it  has  suffered,  its  natural  rugm 
will  also  be  obliterated,  and  its  inner  surface  rendered  more  or  less  smooth. 

Os  and  cervix  uteri.  — On  examining  with  the  finger  immediately 
after  delivery,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  will  be  indistinct,  and  the  mouth 
of  that  organ  so  dilated  - as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  from  the 
cavity  of  the  vagina.  When  it  is  discovered,  its  edges  will  be  found 
to  be  soft  and  flabby,  and  so  open  as  to  admit  of  the  introduction  of 

■ two  or  more  of  the  fingers.  After  delivery,  the  os  uteri  gradually 
I contracts,  but  never  or  “ rarely  closes  to  the  same  degree  as  in  the 
5 virgin  state.”* 

Uterus.  — This  is  to  be  examined  through  the  abdominal  parietes. 
i On  applying  the  hand  to  the  abdomen  immediately  after  delivery,  this 
,j  organ  will  be  readily  detected  just  above  the  pubes,  in  the  shape  of  a 
I hard  round  ball  about  the  size  of  the  child’s  head.  It  is  during  the 
1 first  week  after  delivery  that  the  uterus  is  to  be  felt  most  distinctly  in 
i this  situation ; after  this  the  uterine  tumour  gradually  lessens,  and 
becomes  more  and  more  indistinct.  It  is  at  least  a month,  according 

■ to  Burns,  before  the  uterus  returns  to  its  natural  dimensions.'!' 

The  lochia. — This  is  a discharge  which  takes  place  from  the  uterine 
organs  immediately  after  the  completion  of  delivery,  and  continues  for 

■ a certain  number  of  days.  At  first  it  is  pure  blood,  and  continues  so 
1 during  the  first  two  or  three  days  after  delivery.  It  then  changes  to 

a paler  colour,  and  finally  assumes  a whitish  appearance.  In  some 
I cases  it  eventually  becomes  of  a dark  dirty  green  aspect,  when  it 
is  known  by  the  name  of  the  '•‘‘green  waters."  Now  as  this  discharge 
. comes  from  the  relaxed  and  ruptured  vessels  of  the  uterus,  and  as  its 
‘ cessation  depends  upon  the  contraction  of  these  vessels,  it  is  evident 
I that  not  merely  its  quantity,  but  its  duration,  must  vary  very  greatly, 
according  to  the  particular  condition  of  the  patient  and  the  greater  or 
less  rapidity  with  which  the  uterine  vessels  contract.  Accordingly,  it 
will  be  found  that  in  some  cases  this  discharge  ceases  in  ten  or  twelve 
ays,  while  in  others  it  continues  to  the  twenty-fifth  or  thirtieth  day, 
find  sometimes  even  longer. J Attending  this  discharge,  there  is  an 


(Seventh  American  edition.) 


• Burns’  IWidwifery,  p.  564. 

+ Ibid. 

^'ewentary  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  by  A.  L.  M.  Velpeau,  M.D. 

C.  I).  Meigs,  M.D.  p.  579.  A Compendious  System  of  Midwifery, 
«-c.  by  William  P.  Dewees,  M.D.  p.  210. 
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odour  so  peculiar  that  it  can  always  be  recognised  by  those  at  all  con- 
versant with  it,  and  which  is  not  present  in  any  other  discharge  from 
the  uterine  organs. 

2.  Condition  of  the  abdominal  parieles. — The  circumstances  in- 
dicative of  delivery,  in  connexion  witli  the  abdominal  parietes,  are 
their  flaccidity,  and  the  presence  of  the  linese  albicantes. 

Flaccidity  of  the  abdomen. — On  examining  the  surface  of  the 
abdomen  after  delivery,  besides  detecting  the  uterine  tumour,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned,  the  abdomen  will  be  found  soft,  relaxed, 
and  frequently  lying  in  folds.  So  great  is  this  relaxation  of  the 
parietes  sometimes,  that  they  may  be  almost  folded  round  the  hand. 
This  is  more  especially  observed  in  those  who  have  borne  a number  of 
children. 

Linece  albicantes. — These  are  shining  whitish  lines,  to  be  seen 
on  the  surface  of  the  abdomen,  extending  chiefly  from  the  groins 
to  the  navel.  They  arise  from  the  great  distention  and  cracking  of 
the  skin  during  pregnancy,  and  remain  frequently  permanent  for  life; 
they  are  not,  therefore,  to  be  looked  upon  as  the  evidences  of  recent 
delivery. 

3.  Condition  of  the  breasts. — The  phenomena  connected  with  the 
breasts  as  evidences  of  delivery  are  their  enlargement,  the  secretion, 
and  the  presence  of  the  areola. 

Enlargement  of  the  breasts. — About  the  third  month  of  pregnancy, 
the  breasts  begin  to  enlarge,  and  continue  to  do  so  until  they  fre- 
quently become  double  their  original  size ; at  the  same  time  they 
become  tender  and  painful,  and  have  a firm  lumpy  feeling.  After 
delivery,  particularly  if  examined  about  the  third  or  fourth  day,  they 
will  be  found  full  and  tense. 

Secretion  of  milk. — This  is  another  sign  of  pregnancy  and  delivery. 
It  is  important,  however,  to  recollect  that  too  much  stress  should  not 
be  laid  upon  this,  apart  from  other  indications,  inasmuch  as  it  fre- 
quently fakes  place  independently  of  both.  Dr.  Blundell  relates  the 
case  of  a female  who  had  not  had  a child  for  three  years  ; she  had 
not  suckled  for  some  time  previously,  and  w'ds  not  pregnant,  and  yet 
the  secretion  of  milk  was  so  active  that  it  flowed  Ireely  on  the  least 
pressure  of  the  breast.*  Another  case  is  related  by  him  of  a negress 
who  secreted  milk  for  twenty  years  after  her  pregnancy. t ^ 

Areola  around  the  nipple.— the  virgin  state,  the  nipple  is  sur- 
rounded by  a circular  discoloration  of  the  skin,  which  is  generally  of  a 
rosy  tint,  sometimes  merely  a little  lighter  than  the  natural  skin. 
During  the  pregnant  state,  this  undergoes  striking  changes.  It  be- 
comes broader  and  darker,  being  converted  into  a “ coppery  red,  or  a 
dark  mahogany  brown.”J  The  diameter  of  this  circle  averages  Irom  one 
inch  to  one  inch  and  a half.  Both  the  extent  and  colour  of  the  areola 
differ  considerably  in  different  persons.§  After  a first  pregnancy,  it  is 


• Blundill’s  Midwifery,  p.  112.  (American  edition.) 

+ Ibid.  I).  112.  t Ibid.  p.  113.  • l , 

8 Dr.  Montgomery  records  a case  in  wbich  the  diameter  exceeded  three  incne- 
In  negro  women  the  areola  is  almost  jet  black — Cyclop.  Prac.  .Med.  vol.  in.  ^ ‘ 
Dr.  Montgomery,  who  has  paid  especial  attention  to  this  subject,  describes  oiner 
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to  be  recollected  that  the  areola  remains  more  or  less  permanent ; it  is 
therefore  not  to  be  looked  upon  as  a criterion  of  a recent  delivery. 
Of  all  the  individual  signs  this  is  one  of  the  most  certain,  and  may  be 
depended  upon  with  a good  deal  of  confidence,  provided  the  dis- 
coloration be  very  decided,  and  the  female  has  not  borne  children 
previously. 

Such  are  the  signs  deduced  from  the  female  by  which  it  is  to  be 
determined  whether  a delivery  lias  taken  place.  From  the  account 
given  of  them,  it  is  evident  that  many  are  necessarily  evanescent 
in  their  character ; and  therefore,  in  order  to  obtain  the  fullest  amount 
of  testimony  from  them,  the  examination  should  be  instituted  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  delivery  has  taken  place.  With  regard  to  the 
latest  period  after  delivery  at  which  a satisfactory  decision  may  be 
made,  some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  The  period  fixed  upon 
by  medical  jurists  generally  is  from  the  eighth  to  the  tenth  day.* 
After  this,  many  of  them  become  too  obscure  to  be  relied  on  with  any 
degree  of  certainty. 

Relative  value  of  the  preceding  signs  of  delivery. — In  relation  to 
the  foregoing  signs,  it  is  essential  to  recollect  that  all  of  them  have 
been  objected  to  as  uncertain,  inasmuch  as  almost  every  one  of  them 
may  be  produced  by  other  causes  than  delivery.  Thus,  for  example, 
the  enlargement  and  relaxation  of  the  external  parts  may  arise  from 
simple  menstruation  ; the  dilatation  of  the  vagina  and  os  uteri,  and  the 
enlargement  of  the  uterus,  may  arise  from  hydatids  or  moles  ; the 
relaxation  and  marked  state  of  the  abdomen  may  arise  from  dropsy  ; 
even  the  areolae  around  the  nipples,  as  well  as  the  secretion  of  milk, 
may  arise  from  other  causes  than  pregnancy  and  delivery. 

Now  it  must  be  admitted  that  all  these  objections  are,  to  a certain 
extent,  well  founded  ; and  they  go  to  shew  that  no  one  sign,  taken  by 
itself,  ought  to  be  considered  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact.  In  all 
cases,  a number  of  the  signs  should  concur  before  any  satisfactory 
conclusion  can  be  formed.  If  this  .general  caution"  be  observed,  the 
force  of  all  the  preceding  objections  will  be  materially  weakened. 
Thus,  for  instance,  menstruation  may  relax  the  vagina  and  external 
parts,  at  the  same  time  that  it  causes  a discharge  from  these  organs.' 
In  this  ca.«e,  however,  all  the  other  signs  will  be  absent.  The  peculiar 
odour  of  the  lochia  will  be  wanting;  there  will  be  no  dilatation  of  the 

features  lie.sides  mere  colour  as  characterising  very  strikingly  the  areola.  His  words 
are  the  folh.wing : “ In  tlie  centre  of  this  circle  (the  areola),  the  nipide  is  olr- 
served  partaking  of  the  aliered  colour  of  the  part,  and  apjrearing  turgid  and  pro- 
jnuient;  and  tlie  part  of  llie  areola  more  immediately  around  the  base  of  the  nipple 
Jias  Its  surface  rendered  unequal  hy  the  prominence  of  the  glandular  follicles,  which, 
aryingin  numher  from  twelve  to  twenty,  project  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  eighteenth 
^ ' an  inch ; and  lastly,  the  integument  covering  the  jiart  is  observed  to  he  softer  and 
more  moist  tlmn  that  which  surrounds  it,  and  the  breasts  themselves  are  at  the  same 

ol.served  to  he  full  and  firm,  at  least  more  so  than  was  natural  to  the  person 
resi.ir.'r  ■ ‘ *’e  the  essential  characters  of  the  true  areola,  the 

onirht  L found  possessing  these  distinctive  marks,  it 

canalila  f '**  'T  result  of  that  condition  alone,  no  other  cause  being 

CHpaJde  of  producing  It.o-Cyclopedia  of  Practical  flledicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  4?4. 

Cvclouedirof’p  P,"  252.  Foderd.  tom.  ii.  p.  0?.  Montgomery  in 

yc  opulia  of  I ractical  Medicine,  vol.  lii.  p,  503.  Griffith’s  Ryan,  p.  133.  ^ 
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OS  uteri ; no  enlargement  of  tlie  uterus  ; no  wrinkling  of  the  abdominal  1 
parietes ; no  secretion  of  milk,  and  no  areola  around  tlie  nipples.  . 
Again,  dropsy  may  cause  a great  relaxation  and  wrinkling  of  the  abdo-  • 
men.  I say  may,  because,  generally  speaking,  unless  the  dropsical  i 
fluid  be  suddenly  removed  by  tapping,  this  will  not  happen,  as  in  ; 
ordinary  cases  the  fluid  is  removed  so  gradually  that  the  abdomen  : 
has  time  to  contract  and  accommodate  itself  to  the  change.  Ad-  • 
mitting,  however,  that  these  signs  of  pregnancy  may  be  counterfeited  i 
by  dropsy,  so  many  others  will  be  absent  as  to  leave  no  doubt  in  the 
case.  The  vagina  and  external  parts  will  not  be  affected  ; the  os  uteri  i 
will  not  be  dilated  ; the  uterus  will  not  be  enlarged  ; the  breasts  will  : 
have  undergone  no  change,  and  there  will  be  no  lochial  discharge. 

With  regard  to  the.  secretion  of  milk  from  other  causes  than  preg- 
nancy, this  is  a fact  which  cannot  be  denied.  But  in  cases  of  this  sort  • 
so  many  of  the  other  signs  of  delivery  will  be  absent  as  to  obviate  any 
difficulty  that  may  arise. 

As  to  the  objections  founded  on  the  existence  of  hydatids,  it  must  : 
be  confessed  that  much  more  difficulty  attends  a correct  decision.  . 
These,  however,  I shall  consider  fully  under  the  next  head. 

Of  the  Signs  of  Abortion  in  Cases  in  which  the  Delivery  is  followed  I 
by  the  Death  of  the  Female. 

Cases  of  this  kind  sometimes  occur,  and  it  then  becomes  the  duty 
of  the  professional  man  to  prosecute  his  researches  still  further  by  an  i 
anatomical  inspection  of  the  uterus  and  its  appendages. 

1.  The  uterus. — In  this  organ  various  appearances  will  be  detected  I 
indicating  the  fact  of  its  having  contained  a foetus. 

Its  size  will  be  different  from  that  of  the  unimpregnated  uterus.  . 
In  the  unirnpregnated  state,  the  dimensions  of  the  uterus  may  be  ‘ 
put  in  round  numbers  at  three  inches  for  its  length,  two  for  its  breadth  i 
at  the  fundus,  one  inch  at  the  cervix,  and  one  inch  for  its  thickness.  . 
In  the  gravid  state,  it  is  evident  that  its  size  must  vary  considerably 
according  to  the  size  of  the  foetus,  and  according  to  the  quantity  of  f 
liquor  aranii.*  A general  average,  however,  of  its  gradual  changes  in  e 
this  respect  may  be  put  as  follows  : During  the  first  month,  the 
uterus  undergoes  little  or  no  change  in  its  size.j-  During  the  secoi^  j 
month,  it  becomes  considerably  enlarged.  About  the  end  of  the  thim 
month,  it  will  measure  about  five  inches  in  length,  of  which  the  cervix  . 
will  measure  one  inch.  In  the  fourth  month,  it  will  measure  five 
inches  from  the  fundus  to  the  beginning  of  the  neck.  In  the  fifth  r 
month,  it  will  measure  six  inches  from  the  fundus  to  the  cervix.  In  | 
the  sixth  and  seventh  months,  it  will  measure  about  eight  inches ; and  i ; 
in  the  ninth,  it  will  be  from  ten  to  twelve  inches  from  the  top  to  the  | 

bottom.!  j • 

Now,  in  a case  where  a woman  dies  from  haemorrhage  during 


• An  Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents. 

the  late  William  Hunter,  M.D.  p.  2. 

t Maygrier’s  fllidwifery,  p.  01.  t Burns  s .^lidwifery,  pp.  185,  56.1. 
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f.  l-ibour,  at  the  full  time  or  immediately  after,  the  uterus  will  be  found 
.'  like  a’ large  flattened  pouch,  measuring  from  ten  to  twelve  inches. 
V In  this  case,  little  or  no  contraction  having  taken  place,  the  dimensions 
'•,■1  of  the  uterus  are  little  changed  from  what  they  were  anterior  to  labour. 
[,r  If  however,  uterine  contractions  should  have  taken  place,  the  dimen- 
Vi  sions  of  the  uterus  would  be  considerably  less.  If  some  days  had 
elapsed,  the  size  would  of  course  be  still  more  diminished.  If  the 
in:  exannuation  be  made  about  two  days  after  delivery,  the  uterus  will 
(I  be  about  seven  inches  long.  At  the  end  of  a week,  it  will  be  about 
. five  or  six  inches,*  and  at  the  end  of  a fortnight,  about  five  inches 


n 


long. 

Its  shape  will  be  different  from  what  it  is  in  the  unimpregnated 
state.  In  the  unimpregnated  state,  the  uterus  is  a flat  body,  pyriform, 
lOc  or  somewhat  triangular  in  its  shape.  During  the  first  two  months  of 
Hi;  pregnancy  its  shape  remains  unchanged  ; after  this,  the  body  of  it 
becomes  globular,  without  any  material  change  having  taken  place  in 
f the  neck,  until  about  the  fifth  month.  After  this  the  neck  grows 
ilT  shorter  and  broader,  until  in  the  two  last  months  it  is  almost  entirely 
Ml  obliterated,  and  forms  a part  of  the  general  cavity  of  the  uterus.  The 
afj;  shape  of  the  uterus  is  now  completely  ovoid.  Now,  if  death  takes  place 
nh  during  or  immediately  after  labour,  the  shape  of  the  uterus  will  be 
bif  ovoid,  or  if  contractions  have  taken  place,  it  will  be  globular.  If, 
ij  t on  the  other  hand,  several  days  have  elapsed,  it  will  have  regained 
■*ii  somewhat  of  its  pyriform  shape. 

£ j Thickness  of  the  uterus. — On  this  point  contradictory  accounts  are 
fl'i  given.  At  the  full  time  however,  and  when  the  uterus  is  still  distended 
jl  with  its  contents,  its  thickness  varies  very  little  from  that  before 
/fi  impregnation;  in  some  cases  even  it  appears  to  be  thinner ;f  according 
ill  to  Hunter,  its  more  common  thickness  is  from  one  to  two-thirds  of  an 
inch.J  Generally  speaking,  too,  the  uterus  is  thickest  at  its  fundus, 
ii  , and  especially  where  the  placenta  has  been  attached.  When,  however, 
a[  the  examination  is  not  made  until  some  hours  or  da}:s  after  delivery, 
'i : ! and  the  uterus  has  had  time  to  contract,  it  will  then  be  found  thicker 
’ >3  than  natural.  In  that  state  it  will  often  be  found  two  inches  thick.§ 
:*i  It  is  well  enough  to  recollect  that  gravid  uteri,  when  injected,  are 
much  thicker  than  in  their  natural  state,  jj 
S Uterine  blood-vessels. — There  is  nothing  in  connexion  with  the 
t}g  pregnant  uterus  more  striking  than  the  great  enlargement  which  the 
biiij  blood-vessels  have  undergone.  Both  the  arteries  and  veins,  but  more 
especially  the  latter,  are  enormously  enlarged  from  their  natural  dimen- 
sions.  This  is  most  strikingly  observed  in  that  portion  of  the  uterus  to 
loj  which  the  placenta  is  attached.^  The  arteries  will  be  found  from  the 


. * According  to  Burns,  “ a week  after  delivery,  the  womb  is  as  large  as  two 

- t fists.” — Midwifery,  p.  6G4. 

" t Monro  in  the  Edinburgli  Essays  and  Oliservations,  Physical  and  Literary, 
■ vol.  i.  p.  418.  See^  Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  15. 

Anatomical  Description  of  the  Human  Gravid  Uterus  and  its  Contents, 
t By  William  Hunter,  M.D.  p.  15.  § Ibid. 

II  Edinburgh  Essays  and  Observations,  vol.  i.  p.  418. 

H Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  17- 
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size  of  a goose-quill  to  that  of  a crow-quill,  and  downwards,*  and  the 
veins  will  be  found  much  larger.  In  some  cases,  tlie  orifices  of  the 
veins  opening  into  the  uterus  from  the  surface  where  the  placenta  has  ^ 
been  attached,  are  large  enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  little 
fiuger.f 

Inner  surface  of  the  uterus,  and  the  placental  mark. — If  the 
examination  be  made  shortly  after  delivery,  the  cavity  of  the  uterus  • 
will  be  found  to  contain  cnagula  of  blood,  or  a bloody  fluid.  The  ]>art  : 
of  the  uterus  to  which  the  placenta  has  been  attached  will  be  verj' 
visible,  and  corresponding  in  size  to  the  placenta.  This  part  will  be  of 
a dark  colour,  and  have  a gangrenous  appearance ; the  vessels  leading  ; 
to  it  will  also  be  much  more  enlarged  than  those  of  any  other  portion 
of  the  uterus. 

Ligaments  of  the  uterus. — These  undergo  great  changes.  The 
broad  ligaments  will  be  found  effaced,  in  consequence  of  the  fundus  of  f 
the  uterus  enlarging  and  rising,  so  as  to  stretch  them  into  a uniform  i 
covering  of  the  uterus.  This,  of  course,  is  only  at  the  full  term  of  . 
pregnancy  ; at  earlier  periods,  the  condition  of  these  ligaments  will  : 
vary,  according  to  the  enlargement  which  the  uterus  may  have  under- 
gone. The  round  ligaments  will  be  found  much  elongated,  and 
thicker  than  in  the  ordinary  state.  In  this  enlarged  state,  they  are 
about  the  thickness  of  the  little  finger ; while,  in  their  natural  state, 
they  are  not  thicker  than  a crow-quill.  They  are  also  exceedingly 
vascular,  so  much  so,  that,  when  injected,  “ they  seem  to  be  little  more 
than  a bundle  of  arteries  and  veins.”;J; 

Fallopian  tubes. — These  will  be  found  less  convoluted,  larger, 
and  much  more  vascular,  than  in  the  unimpregnated  state.  So  great 
is  this  vascularity  as  frequently  to  give  them  a purplish  appearance, 
looking  very  much  as  if  they  were  in  a state  of  inflammation.  Gene- 
rally the  tube  leading  to  the  ovary  from  whence  the  ovum  has  escaped 
will  be  found  the  most  enlarged.  Mr.  Burns  says,  “The  fallopian  tube 
preserves  its  greater  vascularity  for  a very  considerable  time,  I cannot 
say  how  long,  after  delivery .”§ 

Ovaria. These  will  be  found  but  little  different  from  the  state 

anterior  to  impregnation,  with  the  exception  of  the  one  from  which  the 
ovum  has  escaped,  and  which  contains  the  corpus  luteum.  This 
ovarium  can  easily  be  identified  by  a peculiar  fulness  or  prominence  in 
one  part  of  it,  sensible  both  to  the  sight  and  touch,  in  the  middle 
of  which  there  is  a small  indentation  like  a cicatrix.  On  laying  open 
the  ovarium  at  this  part,  there  wdll  be  found  a body  of  a very  distinct 
nature  from  the  rest  of  the  ovarium — this  is  the  corpus  hitium.  It  is 
sometimes  round,  but  more  generally  oblong  or  oval.  “ Its  centre  is  i 
white,  with  some  degree  of  transparency  ; the  rest  of  its  substance  lias 
a yellowish  cast,  is  very  vascular,  tender  and  friable  like  glandular 
flesh.’' 11  Such  is  the  appearance  of  the  corpus  luteum,  if  exauiined 
shortly  after  delivery  at  the  full  time.  If  examined,  however,  at  other 


• Edinburgh  Essays  and  Observations, 
J Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uierus,  p.  l.I. 
II  Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  14. 


vol.  i.  p.  427,  435.  f Uiid.  p-  412. 

§ iUidwifery,  p.  564. 
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neriotls,  these  appearances  will  be  considerably  different.  The  earliest 
neriod  after  impregnation  at  which  the  corpus  luteum  has  been 
observed  in  the  human  subject  is  in  the  case  recorded  by  Sir  Everard 
Home.  Here  the  female  died  about  eight  days  after  impregnation, 
and,  on  dissection,  the  right  ovarium  was  found  to  have  a small  torn 
orifice  upon  the  most  prominent  part  of  its  external  surface.  On 
slittini^  open  this  orifice,  it  led  to  a cavity  filled  with  coagulated  blood, 
and  surrounded  by  a yellowish  substauce.=^  The  blood  is  gradually 
absorbed,  and  the  cavity  becomes  lined  ■ with  a white  membrane. 
During  the  earlier  months,  a fluid  will  be  found  in  the  cavity.f  The 
cavity °after  this  becomes  gradually  contracted,  and  in  the  third  or 
fourth  month  it  is  about  large  enough  still  to  eontain  a grain  of 
wheat ; after  this  it  is  completely  obliterated,  and  in  its  place  there  is 
left  a central  white  radiated  or  stellated  line.!  This  stellated  line  is 
looked  upon  by  Dr.  Montgomery  as  a distinguishing  characteristic  of  a 
genuine  corpus  luteum.§ 

Such  is  the  corpus  luteum.  It  is  largest  and  most  vascular  in  the 
earlier  periods  of  pregnancy,  less  so  at  delivery,  and  disappears 
altogether,  according  to  the  observations  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  at  about 
five  months  after  delivery. 

Relative  value  of  the  preceding  signs,  drawn  from  an  examination 
after  death. — Striking  as  the  foregoing  signs  unquestionably  are,  objec- 
tions of  a verj'^  serious  character  may  be  made  against  them.  As 
these  objections  have  actually  been  brought  forward  in  criminal  trials, 
a notice  of  them  is  unavoidable.  Of  these  the  only  ones  which 
require  consideration  are,  that  all  the  appearances,  just  described  as 
found  on  dissection  after  delivery,  may  have  been  occasioned  by  the 
delivery  of  hydatids  or  moles ; and  that  the  corpora  lutea  may  exist 
independent  of  pregnancy  and  delivery.  Each  of  these  objections  I 
shall  briefly  notice. 

1.  Hydatids. — Although  not  of  very  frequent  occurrence,  these 
are  sometimes  found  existing  in  the  uterus.  They  are  small  vesicles, 
hung  together  in  clusters,  and  filled  with  a watery  fluid.  Their  real 
nature  is  not  exactly  known,  although  they  are  supposed  to  be  animals 
of  a very  simple  structure.  They  sometimes  exist  in  large  masses  in 
the  uterus.  The  origin  of  these  curious  productions  is  by  no  means 
established.  By  some  it  is  supposed  that  they  may  exist  in  the  uterus 
itself,  and  originate  without  any  connexion  with  impregnation.  This, 
however,  is  by  no  means  certain  ; and  the  probability  is  that  they  never 
occur  without  sexual  intercourse.^^  As  commonly  found,  they  appear 


* Pliilosopliical  Transactions  for  1817,  part  1. 

f'  Hunter  on  the  Gravid  Uterus,  p.  74. 

X M'ditgomery  on  the  Signs  of  Pregtiancy,  p.  226. 

$ Of  this  latter  appearance  (the  radiated  line)  it  ought  to  be  observed  here, 
that  it  is  visible  as  long  as  any  distinct  trace  of  the  coi'piis  luteum  remains,  and 
forms  an  essential  character,  distinguishing  this  body  from  every  other  that  might  he 
confounded  with  it.’  -l-Iliid.  p.  226. 

II  Madame  Hoiviu  broadly  asserts  that  hydatids  are  always  the  product  of  a de- 
generated conception,  and  that  no  virgin  female  can  ever  have  them. — Nouvelles 
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to  arise  from  the  destruction  of  the  ovum  at  an  early  period,  or  por- 
tions of  the  placenta  remaining  in  the  uterus  after  abortion  or  delivery, 
and  degenerating  into  this  kind  of  growth.  Now  it  is  very  evident  that 
some  of  the  appearances  and  phenomena  of  pregnancy  may  be,  and 
actually  are,  simulated  by  the  presence  of  these  substances  in  the 
uterus.  Every  phenomenon  that  depends  upon  the  mere  distention  of 
the  uterus,  and  the  subsequent  discharge  of  its  contents,  may  thus  be 
counterfeited.  So  far  then  as  the  mere  external  appearances  go,  it  is 
frequently  impossible  to  decide  whether  they  originate  from  a real 
foetus  or  from  hydatids.  Even  where  there  is  no  wish  to  conceal  the 
real  condition  of  the  person,  it  is  sometimes  difficult  to  make  up  a 
positive  opinion.  Females  have  in  this  way  been  themselves  deceived. 
Presuming  themselves  pregnant,  the  discharge  of  the  hydatids  has  led 
them  to  suppose  it  a real  miscarriage.* 

In  cases  like  those  of  criminal  abortion,  where  every  effort  is 
made  at  concealment,  it  is  of  course  out  of  the  question  to  say  which 
was  the  cause  ;f  and  the  only  way  to  settle  the  question,  is  by  an 
examination  of  what  may  have  been  actually  discharged  from  the 
uterus.  In  cases  where  the  abortion  ends  in  the  death  of  the  female, 
although  we  have  the  benefit  of  the  additional  information  furnished 
by  dissection,  still  the  inquiry  is  not  unattended  with  difficulties ; and 
it  is  by  no  means  easy  to  decide  whether  the  phenomena  which  are 
observed  are  the  result  of  the  expulsion  of  a real  foetus  or  of  hydatids. 
The  following  considerations  must  render  this  obvious.  It  has  already 
been  stated  that,  in  all  probability,  hydatids  are  always  the  result  of 
impregnation,  the  ovum,  or  some  portion  of  the  contents  of  the  gra\id 
uterus,  being  converted  into  this  kind  of  growth.  If  this  be  so,  a 
corpus  luteum  will  be  found,  if  the  examination  be  made  under  fa- 
vourable circumstances.  Besides  this,  it  has  already  been  stated  that 
every  phenomenon  connected  with  the  enlargement  of  the  uterus,  and 
the  dilatation  of  the  os  uteri,  may  also  be  produced  by  hydatids. 
Even  the  placental  mark  may  be  present.  Cases,  therefore,  may 
occur  in  which  it  would  be  impossible  to  distinguish  between  the 
two.  I say  may,  because,  generally  speaking,  in  cases  of  hydatids,  no 
placenta  is  found,  and  therefore  they  do  not  leave  behind  them  any 
thing  like  the  mark  which  is  left  by  that  body  on  the  inner  surface  of 
the  uterus.  In  cases  of  hydatids,  the  vesicles  hang  in  clusters,  at- 
tached by  an  intermediate  membrane  to  the  inner  surface  of  the  ute- 
rus.f  This  then  would  furnish  one  mark  of  distinction.  Another 


Recliei-ches  sur  I’Origine,  la  Nature,  et  le  Traitement  de  la  Mole  Vesiculaire,  oa 
Grossesse  Hvdatique.  Par  Me.  Boivin.  Paris,  1827-  „ 

* An  Account  of  some  of  the  most  important  Diseases  peculiar  to  W omen. 
Robert  Gooch,  M.D.  p.  216.  (American  edition.) 

f Gooch,  after  relating  some  cases  of  hydatids,  says,  “ In  the  progress  of  tiiew 
cases  it  is  impossible  to  come  nearer  the  truth  than  this—tliat  the  abdomen  owm 
its  enlargement  to  a distended  uterus  ; but  what  this  organ  contains,  is  uncertain. 

~^i'*Bv^b^/.^Deiiman  they  are  described  in  the  following  manner : “ Hydatids,  or 

small  vesicles,  hang  together  in  clusters,  from  one  common  stem,  and  containing 
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j i„l,t  be  found  in  the  different  condition  of  the  uterine  blood-vessels. 
Ki!'  In 'cases  of  real  pregnancy,  the  blood-vessels,  especially  those  confined 
*0  the  placental  space,  undergo  a much  greater  enlargement  than  when 
itR  hydatids  alone  are  in  the  uterus.  Independently,  however,  of  all  these 
jit  considerations,  there  is  not  practically,  after  all,  so  much  difficulty  in 
k>  tliese  cases  as  might  be  anticipated.  If  hydatids  are  always  the  result 
4i  of  a degenerated  conception,  then  the  fact  of  impregnation  is  con- 
jjn  ceded ; and  this,  after  all,  is  the  great  point  to  be  established  in  these 
.i,-  cases. ' If,  on  the  other  hand,  hydatids  have  no  connexion  with  con- 

Iifc'  ceptimi,  then  the  question  might  be  decided  by  the  presence  or  absence 
m of  the  placental  mark,  but  more  especially  by  the  presence  or  absence 
of  the  corpus  luteum. 

Besides  all  this,  in  cases  where  the  signs  of  delivery  are  alleged  to 
be  owing  to  hydatids,  it  is  but  reasonable  to  expect  that  these  should 
be  adduced  in  evidence,  and  in  that  case,  of  course,  all  difficulty  will 
at  once  be  obviated. 

2.  Moles. — These  are  peculiar  substances  contained  within  the 
cavity  of  the  womb.  They  consist  of  a membrane  enclosing  generally 
a quantity  of  coagulated  blood.  Frequently,  however,  they  appear  of 
a fleshy  structure,  without  any  blood.  In  their  size,  consistence,  and 
structure,  they  differ  very  much  in  individual  cases.  They  occur,  too, 
under  a variety  of  circumstances.  They  have  been  met  with  in  fe- 
males who  have  never  been  married  or  borne  any  children.  In  some 
cases  they  have  followed  a natural  delivery,  or  a miscarriage  ; while  in 
others,  they  have  accompanied  certain  diseased  conditions  of  the  uterus. 
By  some  it  is  supposed  that  these  formations  never  take  place  in  the 
virgin  state.  Mr.  Burns  saj^s,  he  has  never  met  with  a case  contra- 
dictory of  such  a supposition.*  That  they  may,  however,  occur  occa- 
sionally, without  any  sexual  intercourse,  appears  to  be  pretty  well 
established.  Now,  in  these  cases,  many  of  the  symptoms  of  actual 
pregnancy  are  present.  The  abdomen  becomes  enlarged  ; the  stomach 
is  affected  Avith  nausea;  and  even  the  breasts  become  swollen. f Here 
then,  also,  as  in  the  case  of  hydatids,  it  is  impossible,  from  mere  exter- 
nal appearances,  to  say  whether  these  symptoms  arise  from  genuine 
pregnancy  or  not. 

In  these  cases  where  death  takes  place,  and  dissection  has  been 
had,  the  same  reasoning  is  applicable  here  as  in  cases  of  hydatids.  If 
the  mole  be  the  product  of  a real  conception,  the  great  object  of  the 
investigation  is  at  once  conceded.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  it  be  not  the 
product  of  a real  conception,  then  the  examination  of  the  placental 
mark  and  ovaria  will  indicate  the  fact. 

1 3.  With  regard  to  the  objection  raised  on  the  ground  that  the 

I®  I watery  fluid,  are  sometimes  formed  in  tlie  cavity  of  the  uterus.” Introduction  to 

% hie  Practice  of  .Midwifery,  p.  146.  (American  edition.) 

According  to  Dr.  Baillie,  “ They  consist  of  ve.sicles  of  a round  or  oval  shape,  with 
y a narrow  stalk  to  each,  by  which  they  adhere  to  the  outside  of  one  another.  Some  of 
J these  hydatids  are  as  lai-fre  as  a walnut,  and  another  as  small  as  a pin’s  head.  A 
large  hydatid  has  generally  a number  of  small  hydatids  adhering  to  it  hy  a a narrow 
1^  process.”— Morbid  Anatomy,  p.  130.  (American  edition.) 

* The  Principles  of  Midwifery,  p.  127.  t Ihid. 
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corpora  hitea  are  sometimes  found  in  virgins,  and  therefore  are  not  to 
be  looked  upon  as  the  infallible  evidences  of  impregnation,  it  has  been 
rendered  more  than  doubtful  whether  a genuine  corpus  luteum  is  ever 
present  except  in  cases  of  real  pregnancy.* 

Of  the  Signs  of  Abortion,  dedured  from  an  Examination  of  what  may  t,  \ 
have  been  expelled  from  the  Uterus. 

Here  there  are  three  objects  to  be  had  in  view,  viz. : — To  ascertain 
whether  it  be  really  a foetus  that  has  been  expelled  from  the  uterus;  i 
and  if  it  be  a foetus,  to  ascertain  its  age  ; and,  lastly,  to  ascertain  the  . 
cause  of  its  expulsion. 

1.  To  ascertain  whether  it  be  really  a foetus  which  has  been  ex-  - 

polled From  the  difference  in  structure  of  the  fectus  from  hydatids  ' 

and  moles,  it  is  scarcely  possible  that  any  mistake  can  be  made  in  dis-  - 
tinguishing  them  from  one  another,  except  in  the  very  early  months  of  f 
pregnancy,  say  in  the  first  two  months  ; and  at  this  early  period,  pro-  • 
bably  no  medico-legal  investigation  could  ever  be  instituted  with  any  , 
satisfactory  result. 

2.  To  ascertain  the  age  of  the  foetus.  — This  is  important,  inasmuch  i 
as  it  enables  us  to  compare  it  with  the  appearances  found  on  an  exami-  ■ 
nation  of  the  female,  to  see  how  they  correspond,  and  in  this  way  to 
assist  in  detecting  any  imposition  which  may  lie  attempted.  In  a pre-  ■ 
ceding  chapter  the  progressive  developements  of  the  foetus  have  been  ; 
so  fully  detailed  as  to  render  here  unnecessary  any  thing  more  than  i 
a simple  reference  to  it.f 

3.  To  ascertain,  if  possible,  ichat  has  been  the  cause  of  the  miscar- 
riage. — If  the  abortion  has  been  occasioned  by  the  use  of  drugs,  &c.  . 
taken  by  the  mother,  nothing  can  be  learned  as  to  the  cause  of  it,  . 
whether  it  be  voluntary  or  involuntary,  from  any  examination  of  the 
foetus.  In  all  cases  its  appearance  wdll  be  very  much  the  same,  what-  • 
ever  may  have  occasioned  its  expulsion  from  the  womb.  As,  however,  . 
it  may  have  been  produced  by  mechanical  violence  done  to  the  foetus  • 
itself,  by  the  introduction  of  instruments,  &c.,  it  becomes  necessary  to 
examine  it  very  carefully,  and  more  especially  its  head,  to  discover  the 
nature  and  extent  of  the  wounds  (if  any)  Avhich  may  have  been  inflicted. 

• On  this  subject  see  the  luminous  Investigations  of  Dr.  Montgomery,  in  the 
Cyclopedia  of  Practical  MediciTie.  According  to  him,  the  appearances  which  are 
considered  as  corpora  lutea  occurring  in  virgins  differ  from  those  of  impregnation  in 
all  the  following  particulars  “ 1.  There  is  no  prominence  or  enlargement  of  the 
ovary  over  them.  2.  The  external  cicatrix  is  wanting.  3.  There  are  often  several  | 
of  tliem  in  both  ovaries,  especially  in  patients  who  have  died  of  tubercular  disease!.  ! 
4.  They  are  not  vascular,  and  cannot  be  injected.  5.  Their  texture  is  sometiine.s  so  ! 
infirm  that  they  seem  to  con.sist  merely  of  the  remains  of  the  coagulnm,  and  at 
otliers  appear  fihro-cellular  and  resembling  that  of  the  internal  structure  of  the 
ovary,  but  in  no  instance  did  we  ever  see  them  presenting  the  soft,  rich,  and  regu- 
larly glandular  appenranee  which  Hunter  meant  to  express  when  he  described  them 
as  ‘ tender  and  friable  like  glandular  flesb,’  (Description  of  the  Gravid  Uterus, 
p.  14.)  C.  Tliey  have  neither  the  central  cavity  nor  the  radiated  cicatrix  which 
results  from  its  closure.’  — Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  502. 

-|-  See  chap.  vii.  part  2. 
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II.  Of  the  Means  by  which  the  Death  of  the  Fatus  may  have  been 

produced. 

Having,  in  the  foregoing  manner,  examined  the  first  question  to  be 
solved,  viz.  whether  a foetus  in  the  utero  has  actually  been  destroyed, 
the  second  question  relates  to  the  causes  by  which  it  may  have  been 
produced. 

The  practice  of  causing  abortion  is  resorted  to  by  unmarried 
females,  who,  through  imprudence,  have  become  pregnant,  to  avoid 
the  disgrace  which  would  attach  to  them  from  having  a living  child  ; 
and  sometimes  it  is  even  employed  by  married  women,  to  obviate  a 
repetition  of  peculiarly  severe  labour-pains  which  they  may  have  previ- 
ously suffered.  But  abortion  is  not  always  associated  with  crime  and 
disgrace ; it  may  arise  from  causes  perfectly  natural,  and  altogether  be- 
yond the  control  of  the  female.  The  physician  should,  therefore,  be 
extremely  cautious  in  his  proceedings,  even  in  cases  of  illegitimate 
pregnancy,  and  where  the  voice  of  popular  prejudice  seems  to  call 
upon  the  medical  witness  merely  to  confirm  its  previous,  and  often 
false  decisions.  The  destruction  of  the  foetus  may  then  result  from 
two  sets  of  causes : 1 . The  use  and  application  of  various  criminal 

agents.  2.  The  ordinary  and  accidental  causes  which  are  known  to 
produce  it  without  any  criminal  interference.  Each  of  these  require 
examination,  as  in  every  trial  of  this  kind  they  may  be  made  the  sub- 
ject of  special  inquiry  by  the  court  and  jury. 

1.  Of  the  Criminal  Means  resorted  to  for  the  Purpose  of  destroying 

the  Foetus. 

These  may  be  divided  into  general  and  local.  To  the  first  belong 
venesection,  emetics,  cathartics,  diuretics,  emmenagogues,  &c.  &c. 
The  second  embraces  all  kinds  of  violence  directly  applied. 

VenesLction.  — From  the  earliest  periods  it  has  been  supposed  that 
bleeding  during  pregnancy  exercised  some  deleterious  influence  upon 
the  foetus,  and  that  the  repetition  of  it  would  infallibly  destroy  it. 
Hippocrates  entertained  this  belief,*  and  it  has  accordingly  long  been 
resorted  to  as  one  of  the  popular  modes  of  producing  abortion.  Bleed- 
ing from  the  foot  has  been  supposed  to  be  particularly  effective  in 
this  way.  All  this  is  probably  founded  on  the  supposition  that,  when- 
ever blood  is  taken  from  the  mother,  the  foetus  also  loses  a proportional 
quantity,  and  that,  by  a frequent  repetition  of  it,  the  latter  may  eventu- 
ally be  bled  to  death.  Experience,  however,  the  most  ample  and 
satisfactory,  has  proved  conclusively,  that  except  in  particular  states  of 
the  constitution,  venesection,  however  repeated  and  copious,  can  have 
no  direct  effect  upon  the  foetus ; and  further,  that  in  many  cases  it  is 
the  most  effectual  agent  in  averting  abortion.  Mauriceau  relates  the 
pregnant  women  who  were  delivered,  at  the  full  period, 
0 living  children,  although  one  of  them  had  been  bled  forty-eight 

ttliilier  utenim  fereiis  aixirtit,  .sccta  vena,  eoque  maeis,  si  sit  foetus  errandior.” 
-Hippocrates,  sec.  V.  aphor.  31.  > i 6 > b 
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times,  and  the  other  ninety  times,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  chest.*  ‘ 
By  the  same  author  a case  is  recorded  in  which  a person  was  bled 
ten  times  from  the  foot  during  pregnancy,  without  any  bad  effect  on  i 
the  foetus.f  Dr.  Rush,  in  speaking  of  the  effects  of  bleeding  in  the 
yellow  fever  of  1793,  asserts  that  not  one  pregnant  woman  to  whom  • 
he  prescribed  it,  died,  or  suffered  abortion. J In  his  defence  of  blood- 
letting, the  same  writer  gives  us  the  account  of  one  woman  whom  he  s | 
bled  eleven  times  in  seven  days,  during  her  pregnancy ; of  another,  | 
who  was  bled  thirteen  times,  and  of  a third  who  was  bled  sixteen  i 
times  while  in  the  same  condition.  All  these  women,  he  adds,  reco-  • 
veied,  and  the  children  carried  during  their  illness  were  born  alive  • i 
and  in  good  health. § The  foregoing  facts,  selected  from  a multitude  ^ 
of  a similar  character,  are  abundantly  sufficient  to  shew  the  extent  to 
which  venesection  may  be  carried  during  pregnancy  without  being  ; 
attended  with  any  injurious  consequences  to  the  fcntus ; and  the  effect  : 
is  the  same,  from  whatever  part  of  the  body  the  blood  is  drawn,  whe- 
ther from  the  arm  or  from  the  foot. 

In  the  cases  just  alluded  to,  it  is  true,  blood  was  drawn  during  a i 
state  of  disease,  when  the  loss  of  a much  larger  quantity  can  be  borne  . 
than  in  ordinary  health.  Nevertheless,  even  in  a state  of  health,  the  t 
loss  of  a very  large  quantity  of  blood  is  not  necessarily  attended  by  > 
any  injurious  consequences  to  the  foetus.  On  the  other  hand,  it  should  .! 
be  recollected,  that  when  the  constitution  of  the  mother  is  naturally  - 
feeble  and  irritable,  or  has  become  much  debilitated  by  disease,  the  . 
injudicious  loss  of  blood  during  pregnancy  may  prove  fatal  to  the  i 
foetus.  In  all  cases,  therefore,  the  question,  whether  the  bleeding  has  ‘ 
had  any  agency  in  producing  the  destruction  of  the  foetus,  must  be  t 
determined  by  the  particular  circumstances  of  the  individual  case. 
At  the  same  time,  the  mere  fact  of  repeated  bleedings  having  been  i. 
resorted  to,  without  any  obvious  necessity  for  it,  must  be  held  as  a a 
sufficient  evidence  of  the  intention  of  the  person. 

Leeches.  — By  some  it  is  supposed  that  the  application  of  leeches  \a  . 
the  anus,  inside  of  the  thighs,  or  the  vulva,  has  the  effect  of  producing  : 
abortion.  In  this  country,  this  practice  is  so  uncommon,  that  we  are  i 
hardly  able  to  form  any  very  correct  opinion  on  the  subject.  A 1 
recent  French  writer,  however,  states  that  he  has  frequently  applied  .. 
leeches  to  these  parts  during  pregnancy,  in  cases  of  intestinal 
affections,  and  in  no  instance  did  he  find  any  bad  consequences  hap-  ■ 
pen.  At  the  same  time  he  recommends  great  caution  in  the  use  of  “ 
this  remedy,  especially  in  females  who  are  liable  to  abort. ||  ^ 

Emetics From  the  well-known  fact  that  many  women  are  troubled  ! 

with  distressing  nausea  and  vomiting  during  the  whole  of  their  preg- 
nancy, and  yet  are  safely  delivered  of  living  children  at  the  regular 


• Canuron,  p.  307-  rr 

t An  E'einentary  Treatise  on  Midwifery,  by  A.  Ij.  M.  Velpeau,  M.D.  Irans- 

lated  liy  C.  D.  Meig.s,  M.D.  p.  23(>. 

+ Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  p.  301). 

$ Iliid.  vol.  iv.  p.  302.  _ _ , . , , 

j|  Etudes  Cliniqnes  sur  les  Emissions  Sanguines  Artificielles.  Par  A.  P.  Isuio 

Poliniere,  tom.  i.  p. 34. 
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period,  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  foetus  could  not  be  much  injured 
by  the  use  of  emetics.  The  fact,  however,  seems  to  be,  that  although 
. the  vomiting  attendant  upon  pregnancy  very  seldom  produces  an 
. abortion,  yet  that  which  is  produced  by  emetics  is  not  unfrequently 
' followed  bj'  consequences  the  most  serious  both  to  mother  and  foetus. 

. In  this  opinion  I am  supported  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burns,  who 
' . says  that  “ it  is  worthy  of  remark  that  abortion  is  very  seldom  occa- 
sioned by  this  cause  (the  vomiting  of  pregnancy),  though  emetics  are 
. apt  to  produce  it.  ”*  The  reasons  of  the  difference  in  the  two  cases 
. ■ inay  be  the  following  : In  the  first  place,  the  vomiting  of  pregnancy  is 
' : less  violent  than  that  which  is  excited  by  artificial  means  ; and  in  the 
n second  place,  it  occurs,  as  a general  rule,  ojaly  in  the  early^  months  of 
: pregnancy,  when  of  course  less  danger  attends  the  operations.  Just 
n in  proportion  to  the  size  and  developement  of  the  uterus,  is  the  danger 
.!  to  be  apprehended  from  the  spasmodic  contraction  of  the  diaphragm 
t and  abdominal  muscles  during  vomiting.  In  the  latter  months  of 
u > pregnancy,  therefore,  emetics  prove  tnuch  more  dangerous  than  they 
s : do  at  an  earlier  period.  Notwithstanding  this,  even  emetics  do  not 
li  Jt  alwavs  succeed.  Velpeau  relates  a case,  falling  under  his  own  obser- 
;>ij  ration,  in  which  fifteen  grains  of  tartar  emetic  were  taken  to  produce 
HI  abortion.  Although  violent  efforts  at  vomiting  were  occasioned,  yet 
) 3 the  progress  of  the  pregnancy  was  not  interrupted.f 
\ Cathartics.— ^ As  a general  rule,  pregnant  women  are  not  apt  to  be 

n«  injured  by  moderate  purging.  When  attacked  with  disease,  too,  they 
yj  may  be  purged  very  freely  without  any  risk.  During  the  yellow  fever 
I } of  1793,  Dr.  Rush  informs  us,  that  he  gaye  large  and  repeated  purges 
of  calomel  and  jalap  to  many  women  in  every  stage  of  pregnancy,  and 
aj  in  no  case  did  any  injury  ensue  to  the  child.  Nay,  he  adds,  that  out 
a?  of  a great  number  of  pregnant  women,  whom  he  attended  in  this 
loj  fever,  he  “ did  not  lose  one  to  whom  he  gave  this  medicine,  nor  did 
•i  any  of  them  suffer  an  abortion.  One  of  them  had  twice  miscarried  in 

’ 1 the  course  of  the  two  or  three  last  years  of  her  life.  She  bore  a 

dd  healthy  child  three  months  after  her  recovery  from  the  yellow  fever.”I 
i 1 If,  however,  the  purging  should  happen  to  be  carried  too  far,  or 

> be  continued  too  long  if  the  article  used  be  very  drastic  in  its 

nature;  if  it  act  particularly  on  the  rectum  ||  (betAveen  which  and  the 
mouth  of  the  uterus  there  appears  to  be  a peculiar  sympathy)  ; or 
'I^  if  the  female  be  of  a nervous,  irritable  habit,  then  purging  may  be, 
M and  frequently  is,  followed  by  the  death  and  expulsion  of  the  foetus. 

t 


*;  • The  Principles  of  IMidwifery,  p.  230.  (Seventh  American  edition.) 

' ; t Meigs's  Velpeau,  p.  236. 

'•  ! i Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  p.  249. 

§ Several  cases  of  abortion  have  been  known  to  occiir,  in  this  city,  in  females  who 
! .1  were  in  the  constant  habit  of  taking  Brandretli’s  pills,  a purgative  nostrum  at  pre- 
I Mnt  very  popular  in  this  country.  See  an  Essay  on  the  Influence  of  Trades,  &c. 
1 ' By  B.  M‘Cready,  IM.D — Transactions  of  the  Medical  Society  of  the  State  of 
' I New  York,  vol.  iii.  p.  149. 

All  those  purgatives  which  produce  tenesmus  are  most  apt  to  cause  abortion, 
t lienee  it  is,  too,  that  dysentery  frequently  produces  this  effect. 
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Purgatives,  therefore,  may  or  may  not  produce  abortion,  according  to  i 
circumstances.*  i 

Diuretics. — This  class  of  agents  has  long  been  supposed  capable  • $ 
of  producing  abortion,  and^  has  accordingly  been  frequently  used  for  f 
this  purpose.  T hat  they  may  have  been  occasionally  attended  with  ‘ f 
success,  is  very  possible ; but  I have  no  doubt  that,  generally  speak-  if 
ing,  they  have  failed.  They  certainly  are  destitute  of  any  specific  A 
power  of  exciting  uterine  action.  Mr.  Burns  seems  to  think  that  they  \ || 
are  capable  of  bringing  on  abortion,  and  aecordingly  advises  that  they  x ^ 
should  be  avoided  during  pregnancy.f  Still  from  his  own  language,  I 
should  not  infer  that  he  had  ever  witnessed  this  effect,  although  he  | 
sa3’s  that  he  has  seen  diiiretics  given  very  freely  to  pregnant  women  d 
labouring  under  ascites.J  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  positive  fl 
facts  on  record  to  prove  that  diuretics  may  be  taken  with  impunity  by  v ^ 
pregnant  women.  Zacchias  relates  the  case  of  a female,  who,  after  an  ^ !\ 
interval  of  five  years,  considered  herself  pregnant,  and  shortly  after-  kj 
wards  was  attacked  with  sciatica.  Several  physicians  and  midwives  • 
were  called  to  examine  her,  and  decided,  unanimously,  that  she  was  ^ 
not  pregnant,  particularly  as  she  lost  a little  blood  every  month,  : q 
though  not  so  much  as  in  menstruation.  They  therefore  prescribed  > ^ 
for  the  disease  which  afflicted  her,  bled  her  repeatedly  in  the  foot,  | 
administered  purgatives  frequentl)’’,  together  with  diuretics  and  sudo--| 
rifics.  All  this  did  not  prevent  her  from  bringing  forth  a healthy}^ 
child  at  the  end  of  the  expected  time.§ 

In  the  Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  and  Observations  is  recorded  a •• 
case  of  a female  who  had  ascites  during  prepancy.  Three  months  .• 
after  conception  she  was  tapped,  and  eight  pints  of  water  diawn  ofif. 
After  this  she  was  tapped  twice  again,  and  at  each  time  four  pints  ? 
were  drawn  off.  During  this  time,  too,  she  took  freely  of  actiie  t 
diuretics  and  cathartics,  among  which  were  calomel  and  various  ; 
hydragogue  articles.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  she  brought  forth  a * 

living  healthy  child  at  the  full  time.]! 

Concerning  the  oil  of  juniper,  Fodere  relates  the  following  tact, 
which  shews  that  this  powerful  article  has  failed  in  effecting  an  abor-  • 
tion.  A pregnant  female  took  every  morning,  for  twenty  days,  one  t 
hundred  drops  of  the  distilled  oil  of  juniper  without  injury,  and  was  r 
delivered  of  a living  child  at  the  expiration  of  the  ordinary  term.^j  _ 
Even  cantharides  have  been  taken  in  very  large  doses,  with  a view  < 
of  procuring  an  abortion,  without  accomplishing  the  desired  ettect-  - 
“ Some  years  ago,”  says  Mr.  James  Lucas,  one  of  the  surgeons  o t e ■ 
General  Infirmary  at  Leeds,  “ I was  called  to  a patient  who  had  taken  j 
about  a drachm  of  powdered  cantharides  in  order  to  induce  abortion,  | 
and  which  brought  on  frequent  vomiting,  violent  spurious  pains,  a 


* Dr.  James  Johnson  states,  that  he  has  known  a very  moderate  dose  of  wlomel 
and  rhubarb  to  cause  a premature  delivery.—Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xvn. 


p.  5)8 


f Principles  of  Alidwifery,  p.  283. 

$ Fodei  6,  vol.  iv.  p.  430.  ll  Vol.  vi.  p. 


138. 


+ Ibid,  p.288. 
Vol.  iv.  p.  430. 
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uv  tenesmus  and  immoderate  diuresis,  succeeded  by  an  acute  fever,  which 
' reduced  her  to  extreme  weakness  ; yet  no  signs  of  miscarriage  appeared, 
is  and  about  five  months  afterwards  she  was  delivered  of  a healthy 
'.1  child.”*  Cases,  however,  have  occurred  in  which  cantharides  have 
bt,  caused  abortion.  Dr.  James  Johnson  mentions  a case  of  this  kind  as 
m occurring  within  his  own  knowledge,  f 

r/,  Nitre. Dr.  Paris  relates  the  case  of  a woman  in  Edinburgh,  who 

ips^.having  swallowed  by  mistake  a handful  of  this  salt,  suffered  abortion  in 
^{i-less  than  half  an  hour. I 

® Em}ne7iaffogues.—\] nder  this  general  head  there  are  several  articles 
i .-which  require  notice.  Among  the  more  important  are  savine,  raer- 
’ - .cury,  polygala  senega,  and  pennyroyal. 

ts\,  Juniperus  sabina  (savine). — "This  is  a powerfully  stimulating 
t article,  and,  as  an  eramenagogue,  has  been  used  with  considerable 
-effect.  It  has  also  long  been  used  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abor- 
i:  tion,  and  no  doubt  possesses  considerable  power  in  this  way.  Galen 
■A  asserts  that  it  acts  with  sufficient  energy  on  the  uterus  to  destroy  the 
" foetus  ; § and  in  the  present  day,  it  is  said  to  be  constantly  used  by  the 
i inegresses  in  the  Isle  of  France  with  this  intention,  jj 
M In  the  case  of  Miss  Burns,  for  whose  murder  Mr.  Angus  was  tried 
r at  Lancaster,  in  1808,  there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  testimony 
»'K offered,  that  savine  oil  had  been  administered  to  effect  an  abortion. 

I That  it  does  not  always  succeed  is  evident  from  a case  related  by 
j Fodere.  In  1790,  a poor,  imbecile,  and  cachectic  girl,  in  the  duchy 
'>j{of  Aoust,  in  the  seventh  month  of  her  pregnancy,  took  from  the  hands 
i-  lof  her  seducer  a glass  of  wine,  in  which  there  was  mixed  a large  dose 
/Mof  powdered  savine.  She  became  so  ill  that  report  of  it  was  made  to 
ft  the  magistrate,  who  ordered  Fodere  to  visit  her.  The  patient  stated 
II  I to  him,  that  on  taking  the  drug,  she  had  felt  a burning  heat,  accom- 
' tpanied  with  hiccup  and  vomiting.  This  was  followed  by  a violent 
, 'fever,  which  continued  for  fifteen  days.  By  the  proper  use  of  refrige- 
Irants,  however,  she  recovered,  and  at  the  end  of  two  months  was  safely 
> 'delivered  of  a healthy  child. ^ 

'•  In  another  case,  recorded  by  Murray,  while  it  was  successful  in 
.i::producing  an  abortion,  it  destroyed  the  life  of  the  mother.**  Pro- 
1 'lessor  Christison  relates,  on  the  authority  of  Mr.  Cockson,  the  case  of  a 
'■  tRirlj  who,  to  produce  abortion,  took  a strong  infusion  of  savine  leaves. 
I-  . Violent  pain  in  the  abdomen,  and  distressing  strangury  ensued.  In 
' two  days  after  taking  it  she  miscarried  ; and  in  four  after  that  she 
. . died.  On  dissection,  Mr.  Cockson  found  extensive  peritoneal  infiam- 


* llemoirs  of  the  l\Iedical  Society  of  London,  vol.  ii.  p.  208. 

' 1"  Medico-Cliirurgical  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  98. 

I X fliedical  Jm-ispnidence,  by  Paris  and  Fonblanque,  vol.  iii.  p.  94. 

■ § Dictionnaire  Matiere  M6dicale,  vol,  iii.  p.  696.  II  Ibid. 

; f Foderd,yol.  iv.p.  431.  ’ " 

Fcemina,  triginta  annornm,  ahortum  meditans,  Infnsum  sabinae  ingessit; 
un  e iiisignis  yomitns  continuus.  Aliquot  dies  post  sensit  diros  dolores  ; tandem 
'ortus  snccessit,  cum  insigni  liaemoi  rbagia  uteri,  dein  mors.  In  cadavere  vesicnla 
o ea^rnpta  apparnit,  cum  effiisione  bilis  in  abdomen,  et  inilemmatione  intestino- 
im.  li.  I.  And  JUurray,  Apparatus  Medicaminum,  &c.,  vol.  i.  p.  09. 
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mation,  the  inside  of  tlie  stomach  of  a red  tint,  chequered  with  patches  ■ 
of  florid  extravasation.  The  uterus  presented  all  the  signs  of  recent 
delivery.* 

Mercury. — This  has  long  been  considered  as  an  article  capable  of 
occasioning  abortion.  Crude  quicksilver  was  at  one  time  supposed  to 
possess  this  property.  It  was  accordingly  used,  not  merely  for  this 
purpose,  but  also  in  all  cases  of  difficult  labour.  It  was  not  long, 
however,  before  it  was  ascertained  that  large  quantities  of  it  might  be 
taken  by  pregnant  women  with  perfect  impunity.  Matthiolus  relates 
of  several  pregnant  women,  each  of  whom  drank  a pound  of  quick- 
silver to  cause  abortion  without  any  bad  effect.t  The  same  fact  is 
confirmed  by  Fernelius.|  Calomel,  however,  is  the  preparation  of 
mercury  most  generally  supposed  to  exert  a specific  influence  upon 
the  uterine  organs.  That  it  possesses  the  power  of  producing  mis- 
carriage is  countenanced  by  the  authority  of  Mr.  Burns,  who  directs 
that  a full  course  of  mercury  should  be  avoided  during  pregnancy.  § 
Facts,  however,  both  numerous  and  conclusive,  are  on  record,  to  prove 
that  a pregnant  woman  may  go  through  a long  course  of  mercury 
without  the  least  injury  either  to  herself  or  to  the  child.  Bartholin 
and  Mauriceau  relate  several  cases  in  which  mercury  was  given,  to 
salivation,  to  pregnant  women  affected  with  S3'philis,  and  who  all,  at 
their  full  time,  were  safely  delivered  of  healthy  children.!]  Mr.  Benja- 
min Bell,  than  whom  I could  not  quote  higher  authority,  says,  “ It  is 
a prevailing  opinion  that  mercury  is  apt  to  occasion  abortion ; and  it 
is,  therefore,  seldom  given  during  pregnancy.  Much  experience, 
however,”  he  adds,  “has  convinced  me  that  this  opinion  is  7iot  well 
founded,  and  when  managed  with  caution,  that  it  may  be  given  in 
sufficient  quantities  at  every  period  of  pregnancy,  for  curing  every 
symptom  of  syphilis,  and  without  doing  the  least  injury  either  to  the 
mother  or  child."*^  To  the  same  effect  is  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Rush 
concerning  the  use  of  calomel  in  the  yellow  fever  of  1793.  In  not  a 
single  instance  did  it  prove  injurious  to  pregnant  women.**  The  fol- 
lowing case,  which  fell  under  my  own  care,  confirmed  me  in  the 
opinion  already  advanced.  A female,  eight  months  gone  with  child, 
was  attacked  with  a violent  inflammation  of  the  lungs.  After  the  use 
of  the  ordinary  depleting  remedies,  I found  it  advisable  to  have  re- 
course to  mercury.  She  was  accordingly  put  upon  the  use  of  small 
doses  of  calomel  and  James’s  powder.  In  a few  days,  salivation  came 
on  ; after  which  all  the.  symptoms  of  her  pulmonary  complaint  speedily 
vanished,  and  the  patient  was  restored  to  her  usual  health.  She  was 
afterwards  delivered  of  a living  child  at  the  full  period. 

Dr.  Campbell  states  that  he  was  once  asked  to  visit  a young  girl, 
whom  he  found  so  violently  salivated,  wdth  a view  to  excite  abortion, 

• Treatise  on  Poisons,  pp.  531, 532.  (Second  edition.) 

+ James’s  Di.'pensatory. 

+ “ Vidi  mulieres  qui  liliras  ejus  biberunt  nt  abortum  facerent,  et  sine  noxa. 
__f"ernemus.  § 5Iidwifery,  pp.  231,  233. 

II  Fodei-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  429.  , 

f Bell  on  the  Venereal,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G5.  (American  edition.) 

••  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  iii.  pp.  249,  309. 
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that  her  tongue  could  be  compared  to  nothing  else  than  a honey- 
comb. But,  notwithstanding  her  extreme  suffering,  she  went  to  the 
full  time.*  At  the  same  time  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  pre- 
parations of  mercury,  if  given  to  patients  predisposed  to  abortion,  and 
especially  if  carried  so  far  as  to  produce  salivation,  may  be  followed  by 
that  result. 

Polygala  senega. — This  article  has  now  been  known  and  used  in 
this  country  for  a number  of  years,  for  the  purpose  of  acting  on  the 
uterine  organs,  with  the  view  of  restoring  menstrual  secretion.  The 
first  notice  which  I have  met  with  of  its  properties  in  this  respect  is 
in  an  inaugural  dissertation  by  Dr.  Thomas  Massie  of  Virginia,  pub- 
lished in  1803.  By  him  the  action  of  it  on  the  uterus  is  especially 
noticed  ; and  the  authority  of  Dr.  Archer  of  Maryland  is  given,  of  its 
being  used  by  the  common  people  in  that  state  for  the  purpose  of 
procuring  abortion. f That  it  may  possess  some  power  as  an  abor- 
tive may  be  inferred  from  its  acknowledged  power  as  an  emme- 
nagogue.  1 

Pennyroyal. — This  article  is  reputed  by  some  to  be  a powerful 
abortive.  Dr.  Watkins  relates  a case  in  which  the  mere  odour  of  it 
produced  abortion  in  a delicate  woman  in  the  fourth  month. § At  the 
Chelmsford  assizes,  August  1820,  Robin  Collins  was  indicted  for 
administering  steel-filings  and  pennyroyal  water  to  a woman  with  the 
intent  to  procure  abortion.  He  was  convicted,  and  sentenced  to 
transportation  for  fourteen  years.  || 

Besides  the  foregoing  articles,  belonging  to  the  class  of  emme- 
nagogues,  there  are  others  which  are  entitled  to  a place  under  the  class 
of  abortive  agents. 

Secale  cornuium  (spurred  rye,  ergot). — This  article,  at  present  so 
fashionable  in  obstetric  practice,  was  first  announced  to  the  profession 
m this  country  in  the  year  1807,  by  Dr.  John  Stearns  of  New  York,  as 
a substance  capable  of  accelerating,  in  an  extraordinary  manner,  the 
process  of  parturition.  As  might  naturally  be  expected  from  the 
announcement  of  a remedy  so  novel  and  unique,  it  excited  much 
interest,  and  as  soon  as  subsequent  experience  had  confirmed  its 
virtues,  rose  at  once  into  the  most  unlimited  popularity.  In  the  year 
1812,  It  was  suggested  by  the  editors  of  the  New  England  Journal 
ot  Medicine  and  Surgery,  that,  while  fully  convinced  of  the  partu- 
rient powers  of  the  ergot,  they  were  apprehensive  that  an  evil  of 
great  mapitude  not  unfrequently  resulted  from  its  use;  and  that  was 
e death  of  the  child.  They  stated  that  they  had  been  led  to  this 
ppre  ension  from  “ observing  that,  in  a large  proportion  of  cases  where 

lencrfh^^r  ^he  children  did  not  respire  for  an  unusual 

gth  ot  time  after  the  birth,  and  in  several  cases  the  children  were 

I'l-D.p"  Study  and  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  Wm.  Campbell, 
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irrecoverably  dead.”*  The  observations  of  numbers  of  highly  respect- 
able physicians  since  that  period  have  tended  but  too  strikingly  to 
confirm  this  melancholy  fact.  At  present  it  will  scarcely  be  denied 
by  any  one  acquainted  with  the  operation  of  ergot,  that  it  given  in 
verv  large  doses,  or  at  improper  periods,  it  will  but  too  certainly  prove  . 
detrimental  to  the  life  of  the  child.f  It  is  to  be  feared  that,  for  this  ^ 
purpose,  it  has  been  but  too  frequently  used  in  this  country.  It  cannot, 
therefore,  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon  that  the  life  of  the  mother  is  equally  > 
ieopardised  with  that  of  the  child  by  its  improper  use.  By  some  it  has  ~ 
been  doubted  whether  the  ergot  is  capable  of  producing  an  abortion,  or  - 
whether  its  action  is  limited  to  the  full  period  of  utero-gestation,  and  ; 
when  the  uterus  is  beginning  to  act  itself  for  the  purpose  of  unloading  . 
its  contents.  That  it  does  possess  the  power  of  causing  abortion  at  : 
anv  period  would  seem  to  be  proved  by  experiments  made  upon 
animals ; X and  Dr.  Chatard  records  a case  of  abortion  induced  m the  . 
human  female  subject  at  the  fourth  month  of  pregnancy,  by  twelve  i 
erains  of  ergot.  S Notwithstanding  all  this,  it  is  a fact  that  ergot  is  > 
no  more  infallible  as  an  abortive  than  any  of  the  agents  already  < 
noticed.  Dr.  Condie  states  that  several  instances  have  come  to  bus  • 
knowledge,  in  which  the  ergot  was  employed  to  the  extent  of  severs  , 
drachms  a-day,  for  the  express  purpose  of  inducing  abortion,  but 
without  exerting  the  least  effect  upon  the  uterus.  In  all  these  casra  ■ 
gestation  continued  for  the  full  period,  and  the  females  were  delivered  . 
of  living  children.  He  also  states  that  he  has  known  the  ergot  to  be  ■ 
given  in  large  and  repeated  doses,  by  ignorant  midwives,  where  pains 
simulating  those  of  parturition  have  occurred  towards  the  termination  i 
of  utero-gestation,  in  order  to  quicken  the  labour ; but  so  far  from  i 
doing  this,  the  pains  have  actually  ceased  under  its  use,  and  labour 
not  Occurred  for  several  weeks  subsequently.  1|  I have  myself  met  with 
one  case  in  which  a female,  who  had  had  several  children,  took  of  her 
own  accord  three  drachms  of  ergot  to  produce  an  abortion,  without 

racemosa.— The  common  name  of  this  plant  is  the  blcuA 

cohosh,  or  the  squaw  root.  It  is  a common  P^^«‘’/«“"VH^wTom^of 

of  the  United  States,  and  the  root  of  it  m a good  deal 

our  American  practitioners.  Recently  it  has  been  brought  ‘"to  ^^ice 

as  an  article  possessing  powers  analogous  to 

our  native  Indians  it  appears  to  have  been  long  supposed  to  i 
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r(<  properties  of  this  sort,  and  Mr.  Rafinesque  states  that  it  is  “ much 
used  by  them  in  facilitating  parturitions,  whence  its  name — squaw 
i/  root."  Dr.  Tully,  in  a paper  on  this  subject,  has  recorded  the  testi- 
mony  of  a number  of  respectable  physicians,  who  have  used  this 
ui  article  for  this  purpose  ; and,  as  they  state,  with  decided  success,  acting 
very  much  in  the  same  way  as  the  ergot.  A fluid  drachm  of  the 
.0  saturated  alcoholic  tincture  acted  as  a sufficient  dose,  without  being 
repeated.*  According  to  Dr.  Tully,  the  actaea  does  not  appear  to 
IS  exert  the  same  stupefying  and  deleterious  influence  on  the  foetus  that 
^ he  supposes  is  produced  by  the  ergot. 

Digitalis. — Of  the  effect  of  this  active  drug  upon  the  uterine 
d system,  the  following  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Campbell : “ A married 
Hi  female,  aged  twenty-six,  fair  complexion,  relaxed,  delicate  habits, 
.t  but  not  spare,  the  mother  of  several  children,  had  ascites  in  her  former 
f«j  confinement,  and  applied  for  the  same  complaint,  when  in  the  eighth 
n i month  of  this,  her  fourth  pregnancy.  In  the  course  of  twelve  days 
! she  took  six  drachms  of  the  tincture  of  digitalis.  On  the  twelfth  day 
t at  two  A.M.  the  foetus,  stillborn,  was  thrown  off  before  assistance 
h:  could  be  afforded  to  her ; and  in  twelve  hours  and  a half  afterwards 


the  woman  herself  expired,  although  she  was  in  the  most  favourable 
sj  • state  when  left  after  her  delivery.  The  child  seemed  to  have  been  but 
yi  a very  short  time  dead,  for  it  exhibited  no  evidences  of  putrefaction. 

The  body  was  examined  twenty-five  hours  after  death  ; it  was  running 
ir  rapidly  into  putrefaction.  About  three  pounds  of  water  were  con- 
»<  tained  in  the  chest;  in  the  pericardium  were  found  a few  ounces  of 
o ■ sero-sanguineous  fluid ; in  the  abdomen,  the  effusion  was  very 
ih:  trifling.”  f ^ 


Among  the  local  means  used  for  procuring  abortion,  there  are  only 
two  which  require  to  be  noticed  : — 

Blows  and  other  injuries  on  the  loins  and  abdomen In  cases 

where  severe  blows  have  been  received  on  the  back,  the  danger 
of  abortion  is  alwaj's  imminent.  It  is,  indeed,  rare  that  a female 
goes  to  her  full  time  when  she  has  received  such  an  injury.  Blows  on 
the  abdomen  are  equally  dangerous  ; and  in  most  cases  of  this  kind,  a 
considerable  hsemorrhage  precedes  the  death  of  the  foetus.  In  dis- 
puted cases,  where  it  is  denied  that  the  injury  inflicted  has  caused  the 
abortion,  we  should  attend  to  the  two  following  circumstances : first, 
whether  the  violence  offered  was  sufficiently  great  to  be  considered 
^ the  sole  cause ; and,  secondly,  whether  the  female  was  not  disposed 
0 abortion,  and  had  failed  in  some  precautions,  or  committed  some 
imprudence,  which  might  have  induced  it.  After  investigating  these 
acts,  we  ought  to  inquire  whether  the  accused  knew  of  the  preg- 
female,  or  whether  she  had  not  provoked  the  blows 
Thesp  H f-  , Two  cases  from  Belloc  may  serve  to  illustrate 

month  ^ woman,  between  the  third  and  fourth 

uonths  of  her  pregnancy,  had  received,  from  a robust  man,  several 
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kicks  and  blows  with  the  fist,  the  marks  of  which  were  very  evident. 
Immediately  after  the  accident  she  was  put  to  bed,  bled,  and  various 
remedies  given  by  a surgeon.  The  haemorrhage,  however,  continued, 
with  pains  in  the  loins  and  abdomen,  and  on  the  next  day  she  had  an 
abortion.  Belloc,  on  being  examined,  declared  that  the  abortion  was  ■ 
owing  to  the  violence  which  had  been  inflicted.*  In  another  case,  a 
female  brought  forth  a dead  foetus,  four  months  advanced,  two  days 
after  a quarrel  with  her  husband,  in  which  she  said  he  had  struck  her. 
Instead,  however,  of  lying  down,  or  at  least  keeping  quiet,  she  walked 
a league  that  day,  and  on  the  next  a quarter  of  a league,  to  a place 
where  she  was  to  aid  in  bringing  in  the  harvest ; nor  w^  it  until  her 
arrival  there  that  she  was  forced  to  go  to  bed.  In  this  case,  Belloc 
decides  that  it  is  very  possible,  had  she  remained  quiet,  and  called  for 
proper  aid,  the  abortion  w'ould  not  have  taken  place,  particularly  as  - 
the  violence  used  w^as  only  that  of  throwing  her  down  in  the  street.f 
With  regard  to  this  cause  of  abortion,  as  w'ell  as  the  others  that 
have  been  mentioned,  it  is  to  be  understood  that  the  life  of  the  mother 
is  equallv  exposed  with  that  of  the  child.  The  following  case,  related 
by  Dr.  Smith,  illustrates  this  fact  in  a striking  manner,  and  is  only  one 
of  a number  which  might  be  adduced.  In  1811,  a man  was  executed 
at  Staff'ord  for  the  murder  of  his  wife.  She  was  in  the  pregnant  state, 
and  he  had  attempted  to  induce  abortion  in  the  most  violent  manner, 
as  by  elbowing  her  in  bed,  rolling  over  her,  &c. ; in  wdiieh  he  suc- 
ceeded, not  only  procuring  abortion,  but  along  with  it  the  death  of  the 

unfortunate  w'oman.:j:  • i i i 

By  Dr.  Campbell,  a case  is  recorded  of  a female  wdm,  in  the  last  : 

month  of  pregnancy,  was  struck  on  the  abdomen  by  her  husband.  An 
extensive  detachment  of  the  placenta  caused  the  immediate  death  of 
the  foetus,  and  that  of  the  mother  in  fifty -one  hours  atterwards.§ 

The  introduction  of  instruments  into  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  oj 
rupturing  the  membranes,  and  thus  bringing  on  premature  action  of  the  . 
womb.—Oi  this  villanous  practice,  which  has  long  been  knowm  and 
resorted  to  for  the  nefarious  purpose  of  producing  abortion,  1 shall 
say  nothing  more  than  to  give  the  history  of  a few  cases  in  which  it 
viis  used,  and  which  will  shew  the  effects  with  which  it  is  attend^. 

“ At  Durham  assizes,  in  1781,  Margaret  Tinckler  was  indicted  for  he 
murder  of  Janet  Parkinson,  by  inserting  pieces  of  wood  her 

womb.  The  deceased  took  her  bed  on  the  2d  of  July,  and  from 
that  period  thought  she  must  die,  making  use  of  various  expressions  - 
to  that  effect.  She  died  on  the  23d.  During  her  illness  she 
declared  that  she  W'as  with  child  by  a married  man ; and  he,  eing  - 
fearful,  should  she  be  brought  to  bed,  that  the  knowledge  of  the  cir- 
cumstance would  reach  his  wife,  advised  her  to  go  to  the  prisoner,  " 
was  a midwife,  to  take  her  advice  how  to  get  rid  of  the  child  , eing 
at  the  time  five  or  six  months  gone.  The  delivery  took  ^ , 

10th  of  July,  three  days  previous  to  vdiicli,  a person  saw  the  decease 


• Itelloc,  p.  81.  t Cours  de  M6decine  L6gale,  par  J.  J.  Belloc,  p-  82. 

+ Siniih's  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  305. 

§ Iiiiioduclion  to  the  Study  mid  Practice  of  illidwifery,  &c.  p.  loy. 
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ill  the  prisoner’s  bed-chamber,  when  the  prisoner  took  her  round  the 
waist,  and  shook  her  in  a violent  manner  five  or  six  different  times, 
l!  and  tossed  her  up  and  down.  She  was  afterwards  delivered  at  the 

Lf  prisoner’s  house.  The  child  was  born  alive,  but  died  instantly,  and  it 

M,  was  proved  by  surgeons  to  be  perfect.  There  was  no  doubt  but  that 
4 the  deceased  had  died  by  the  acceleration  of  the  birth  of  the  child ; 

til  and  upon  opening  the  womb  of  the  mother,  it  appeared  that  there 

i6i  were  two  holes  caused  by  wooden  skewers,  one  of  which  was  mortified 

li<  and  the  other  inflamed.  Additional  symptoms  of  injury  were  also 

ta:  discovered.”* * * § 

In  England  a very  curious  trial  took  place  in  1808,  of  two  persons, 
r.  William  Fizzy  and  Mary  Codd,  “for  feloniously  administering  a cer- 
14  tain  noxious  and  destructive  substance  to  Ann  Cheney,  with  intent  to 
ft  produce  a miscarriage.”  On  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  they  had  given 

1-:.  medicines  several  times  to  produce  the  abortion  without  any  effect. 

( In  consequence  of  this  failure.  Fizzy,  who  was  a farrier,  introduced  an 

te  instrument  into  the  vagina,  and  in  that  way  destroyed  the  child  and 

:j-  brought  on  premature  delivery.  This  took  place  about  six  or  seven 
>0  weeks  before  the  full  time.  Although  the  facts  appared  very  clear  on 
:»!  the  trial,  yet  the  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  acquittal. f 

By  Fodere  and  Ristelheuber  a case  is  related,  in  which  rupture  of 
0 the  uterus  and  death  was  occasioned  by  the  introduction  of  a syringe 

ii  with  a long  ivory  pipe,  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion.  On 

68  dissection,  a foetus  of  about  two  months  was  discovered  in  the  abdo- 

9i  men.j; 

By  Dr.  Baxter,  of  New  York,  another  case  is  recorded,  in  which 
f he  was  called  to  a female  who  had  employed  a person  to  procure  an 

M abortion  by  the  introduction  of  a silver  catheter.  The  only  effect, 

«'  however,  was  that  of  wounding  the  os  tincae,  and  rupturing  the  mem- 

f|'  branes  without  expelling  the  foetus.  Fifteen  days  after  the  perpetra- 

tion  of  the  deed.  Dr.  Baxter  found  her  in  terrible  pains,  and  having 
'ji  bled  her  twice  without  relief,  he  gave  her  ergot  to  facilitate  the 

8-  delivery  of  the  foetus,  w'hich  very  shortly  brought  it  awaj\  It  was 

■w  perfect,  and  about  four  months  old.  Unfortunately,  the  names  of  the 

persons  concerned  in  this  infamous  transaction  were  never  divulged.§ 

I will  record  only  one  case  more,  the  particulars  of  which  I have 

0 recently  been  favoured  with.  A few  years  since  a trial  took  place  in 

0:  the  State  of  Vermont,  in  the  case  of  Norman  Cleaveland,  who  was 

1 indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  Flannah  Rose.  It  appeared  in 

•I  evidence  that  Hannah  Rose  had  become  pregnant  by  the  accused,  and 

was  about  four  months  gone  in  her  pregnancy,  and  that  he  had  tried 
1 various  means  to  produce  an  abortion,  but  without  effect.  After  this 
he  resorted  to  the  introduction  of  a sharp-pointed  instrument  into  the 
vagina,  and  with  the  fatal  result  of  immediately  destroying  the  female 
n herself.  On  a post-mortem  examination,  the  neck  of  the  uterus  was 

>1  found  punctured  in  six  places,  each  puncture  being  from  half  an  inch 

* East’s  Crown  Law,  vol.  i.  p.  354.  Smith,  p.  306. 

t Edinlmrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  244. 

J IMedicn-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  528. 

§ Tlie  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  viii.  p.  461,  for  1825. 
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to  three-fourths  of  an  inch  wide.  The  punctures  appeared  to  have  ■ f 
been  made  by  a two-edged  instrument  like  a lancet.  In  addition  to 
this,  the  iliac  vein  was  wounded,  and  the  abdomen  filled  with  coagu- 
lated  blood.  The  prisoner  was  convicted  and  sentenced  to  be  hung, . 
The  punishment  was  afterwards,  however,  commuted  by  the  legisla-  Jt 
ture  to  five  years’  hard  labour  in  the  state  prison.*  i 

A most  extraordinary  mode  of  causing  abortion  recently  occurred 
in  France,  W'hich  may,  perhaps,  be  appropriately  noticed  in  this  place, 
The  subject  was  a married  woman,  who  had  four  children,  and  was  m ij 
pregnant  of  a fifth.  At  the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy  she  was 
persuaded,  by  the  representations  of  another  female,  to  inject  sulphuric 
acid  into  the  vagina,  as  an  easy  mode  of  inducing  premature  labour.  iM 
As  may  readily  be  imagined,  excessive  inflammation  of  the  parts  took  q ij 
place,  together  with  great  general  constitutional  disturbance,  and  the 
final  result  was  an  almost  complete  obliteration  of  the  vagina.  “ The  a 
medical  men  on  examination,  found  that  a kind  of  irregular  band  sur-  -i 
rounded  and  obstructed  the  vagina,  beyond  which,  and  on  the  brim  of  f'  q 
the  pelvis,  the  head  of  the  infant  was  distinctly  felt,  pressed  forward  by  '4 
the  uterine  contractions.  It  was  resolved  to  make  an  incision  through  ii^ 
the  dense  membrane,  but  when  this  was  done,  it  was  found  it  had  hq 
adhered  to  the  bladder,  which  the  incision  had  completely  divided.  .i>« 
The  delivery  was  not  at  all  facilitated,  and  the  attendants  felt  them- 
selves  compelled  to  perform  the  caesarean  operation.  The  infant  was 
extracted  dead,  apparently  for  some  time,  and  the  mother  immediately  ^ 
expired.”t  | 

Having  thus  finished  the  notice  which  I proposed  to  take  of  the 
methods  which  have  been  resorted  to  for  criminally  producing  abor-  ^ 
tion,  I must  again  insist  upon  a circumstance  already  adverted  to,  but 
which  cannot  be  too  often  repeated;  and  this  is,  the  danger  which  ii 
necessarily  attends  the  life  of  the  mother  in  every  attempt  of  this  sort.  . 
Even  in  cases  where  miscarriage  I'esults  from  involuntary  causes,  and  u 
where  every  prudential  measure  has  been  adopted  for  obviating  its  ■ 
consequences,  it  is  well  known  that  the  mother  frequently  falls^  a 
victim.  How  much  more  likely  is  this  to  be  the  result  when  the  mis-  - i 
carriage  is  occasioned  by  great  and  unnatural  violence  done  to  the  ^ 
system ; and  that,  too,  under  circumstances  which  generally  shut  out  ; j 
the  wretched  sufferer  from  the  benefit  of  all  medical  succour  I Velpeau  .4 
states  that  he  had  a female  under  his  care,  who  produced  a violent  i| 
abdominal  inflammation  by  taking  medicines  to  promote  abortion.  1 
She  died  on  the  eighth  day,  without  any  symptoms  of  abortion  having  1 

* For  the  particulars  of  this  case  I am  indebted  to  Judge  Hutchinson  of  M ood-  ■'i 
stock,  Vermont.  In  connexion  with  this  subject  the  following  iustnictive  fact  is  ‘ ' 
related  by  Dr.  Gooch  : “ Dr.  William  Hunter  attempted  this  operation  (introducii^  : 
an  instrument  to  puncture  the  membranes)  on  a young  woman,  at  about  the  tbi  _ 
month  of  pregnancy.  He  found  that  he  several  times  punctured  the  cervix  nten,  • ' 
and  the  case  terminated  fatally.  If  this  happened  to  one  of  so  much  anatoniica  ■ 
knowledge  and  skill,  how  much  more  probalde  must  it  be  in^  the  hands  of  those 
ignorant  men,  by  whom,  for  the  purpose  alluded  to,  the  operation  is  sometimes  un- 
dertaken ! No  doubt  these  attempts  often  prove  fatal,  but  the  murdered  do  not 

tell  tales.” A Practical  Compendium  of  Midwifery,  by  Robert  Gooch,  M.D.  p- 

(American  edition.)  t P- 
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appeared.*  There  is  another  circumstance  also  of  great  importance, 
which  should  not  be  forgotten.  It  has  happened  in  some  instances, 
that  while  the  mother  has  lost  her  life  in  attempting  to  procure  a mis- 
carriage, the  child  has  actually  been  born  alive  and  survived.  A case 
of  this  kind  was  witnessed  by  Fodere  in  1791.  A cook  finding  herself 
pregnant,  and  not  being  longer  able  to  conceal  it,  obtained  half  an  ounce 
of  powdered  cantharides  and  mixed  it  with  an  ounce  of  sulphate  of  mag- 
nesia, and  took  them  down  in  order  to  produce  abortion.  Some  hours 
after  she  was  seized  with  violent  colic,  and  brought  forth  a livmg 
child  in  the  most  horrible  pains.  During  the  succeeding  night  she 
died.t  If  these  facts  were  more  generally  known,  I suspect  the  at- 
tempts at  abortion  would  be  much  less  frequent  than  they  are  at 
present.  With  regard  to  the  accessaries  and  accomplices  in  this  crime, 
it  would  be  well  for  them  to  remember,  that  in  every  experiment  of 
this  kind  which  they  make,  they  take  upon  themselves  the  awful 
responsibility  of  jeopardising  not  merely  a single  life,  but  two  lives. 

It  results,  therefore,  from  what  has  been  said  concerning  the  means 
of  producing  abortion, — 

1.  That  all  of  them  are  uncertain  in  their  operation  upon  the 
foetus. 

2.  That  they  always  endanger  the  life  of  the  mother ; and 

3.  That  they  sometimes  destroy  the  mother  without  effecting  the 
foetus. 

I deem  it  so  important  to  enforce  these  results,  that  I shall  confirm 
them  by  the  following  authorities.  “ It  is  evident,  I believe,  from 
experience,”  says  Farr,  “that  such  things  (abortives)  cannot  act  as 
efficient  causes,  without  the  aid  of  those  predisposing  causes,  or  natural 
habits  of  the  body,  which  are  necessary  to  concur  with  them.  As 
attempts  of  this  kind,  however,  should  not  be  passed  off  with  impunity, 
and  as  the  life  of  the  mother  as  well  as  the  child  is  endangered  by  such 
exhibitions,  if  advised  by  any  other,  they  should  be  considered  as 
highly  culpable,  and  for  this  reason  should  be  made  known.”  j; 

“Every  woman,”  says  Bartley,  “who  attempts  to  promote  abortion, 
does  it  at  the  hazard  of  her  life.  It  may  be  remarked,  whoever  endea- 
vours to  counteract  the  ordinary  proceeding  of  nature,  will  have  in  the 
end  sufficient  cause  to  repent  the  temerity.”§ 

“ There  is  no  drug,”  says  Male,  “which  will  produce  miscarriage 
in  women  not  predisposed  to  it,  without  acting  violently  on  the  system, 
and  probably  endangering  their  lives.'’\\ 

Smith  says,  “ Abortion  is,  in  general,  injurious  to  health,  and  is 
seldom  unaccompanied  with  suffering.  The  administration  of  emme- 
nagogues  to  force  a separation  of  the  ovum,  where  the  constitution  has 
no  tendency  to  throw  it  off,  is  highly  dangerous  to  the  mother.  No 
drugs  can  act  in  this  way  upon  the  uterus,  but  by  involving  it  in  a 
violent  shock  given  to  the  general  system.  It  has  frequently  occurred 


• Meigs’s  Velpeau,  p.  236.  f Foderg,  vol.  iv.  p. 

+ rarr  s Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  70. 

§ Bartley’s  Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  5. 

11  Male  8 Epitome  of  Juridical  Medicine,  in  Cooper’s  Tracts,  p.  208. 
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that  the  unhappy  mother  has  herself  been  the  sacrifice,  while  the  object 
intended  has  not  been  accomplished.”* * * § 

Burns  says,  “It  cannot  be  too  generally  known,  that  when  these 
medicines  do  produce  abortion,  the  mother  can  seldom  survive  their 
efFect.”t 

To  shew  how  difficult  the  perpetration  of  abortion  sometimes  is,  the 
following  case  will  serve  as  an  illustration  : “ A young  woman,  seven 
months  gone  with  child,  had  employed  savine  and  other  drugs  with  a view 
to  produce  a miscarriage.  As  these  had  not  the  desired  effect,  a strong 
leather  strap  (the  thong  of  a skate)  was  tightly  bound  round  her  body. 
This,  too,  availing  nothing,  her  paramour  (according  to  his  own  con- 
fession) knelt  upon  her,  and  compressed  the  abdomen  with  all  his 
strength ; yet  neither  did  this  effect  the  desired  object.  The  man  now 
trampled  on  the  girl’s  person  while  she  lay  on  her  back  ; and  as  this 
also  failed,  he  took  a sharp-pointed  pair  of  scissors,  and  proceeded  to 
perforate  the  uterus  through  the  vagina  ; much  pain  and  haemorrhage 
ensued  but  did  not  last  long.  The  woman’s  health  did  not  suffer  in 
the  least,  and  pretty  much  about  the  regular  time  a liviiig  child  was 
brought  into  the  world  without  any  marks  of  external  injury  upon  it. 
It  died  indeed  four  days  afterwards,  but  its  death  could  not  be  traced 
to  the  violence  inflicted  on  the  mother’s  person  ; all  the  internal  organs 
appeared  normal  and  healthy.’’^: 

Velpeau  makes  the  following  statement  in  relation  to  the  conse- 
quences of  using  instruments  to  procure  abortion  : “ Those  who  make 
use  of  them  most  frequently  fail  of  attaining  their  object,  and  succeed 
only  in  seriously  injuring  the  womb.  I once  prescribed  for  a female, 
in  whom  such  attempts  had  brought  on  a flooding  rvhich  conducted 
her  to  the  verge  of  the  grave ; she  suffered  horribly  from  pain  in  the 
interior  of  the  pelvis  for  two  months,  notwithstanding  which,  abortion 
did  not  take  place,  and  she  is  now  a prey  to  a large  ulcer  of  the  neck 
of  the  womb.  I opened  the  body  of  an  unhappy  creature  who  suffered 
from  like  attempts,  which  did  not  succeed  any  better  than  the  one 
above  mentioned.  M.  Girard  of  Lyons  mentions  a similar  instance. 
Very  recently,  also  (October  1828),  a young  woman,  who  became 
pregnant  against  her  wishes,  succeeded  by  such  manoeuvres  only  in 
producing  an  organic  lesion  of  the  uterus,  which  after  frightful  suffer- 
ing led  her  to  the  commission  of  suicide.”§  ... 

Of  the  involuntary  causes  of  abortion.  Of  these  it  is  not 
necessary  to  say  much.  They  should  always,  however,  be  kept  in 
view  in  medico-legal  investigations  on  this  subject,  so  that  \ie  may  not 
attribute  to  criminal  interference  what  is  owing  to  some  morbid  de- 
rangement. Diseases  of  various  kinds,  as  rheuiua,tisra,  pleurisy,  smal  - 
pox,  typhus  and  yellow  fevers,  scarlatina,  syphilis,  and  measles,  ope- 
rating on  a system  jiredisposed  by  nervous  irritability  ; a dise^ed  state 
of  the  uterus  ; the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors  ; irritation  of 


• Smith’s  Principle  of  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  295. 

+ Principles  of  Midwifery,  p.  283.  , „ . i 

+ Professor  Wagner,  in  the  London  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  n.  p- 

§ Meigs's  Velpeau,  p.230. 
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the  neighbouring  organs,  from  costiveness,  tenesmus  of  dysentery, 
hiemorrhoids,  prolapsus  ani,  diarrhoea,  incontinence  of  urine ; the 
irritation  produced  by  medicines  ;* * * §  errors  in  regimen  and  diet ; violent 
exercise,  as  in  walking,  dancing,  riding,  running,  &c. ; accidental  falls  ; 
a sudden  contortion  or  shockf  of  the  body  ; indulgence  of  any  violent 
passion  of  the  mind,  whether  joyful  or  sad ; the  relation  of  any  unex- 
pected intelligence;  a great  noise  the  appearance  of  any  extra- 
ordinary object ; previous  abortion  ; fluor  albus ; excessive  venery  ; 
accidental  blows  on  the  abdomen  ; the  death  of  the  foetus  ; the  attach- 
ment of  the  placenta  over  the  os  uteri ; retroversion  of  the  womb ; 
hsemorrhage,  from  whatever  source,  or  at  any  period,  all  or  any  of 
these  causes  may  give  rise  to  abortion,  without  the  imputation  of  the 
least  criminality  to  the  female. 

The  influence  of  the  passions  upon  the  uterine  functions  is  pecu- 
liarly striking.  It  is  an  extraordinary  fact,  that  the  melancholy  and 
sadness  caused  by  some  great  evil  which  is  known  and  expected  are 
much  less  injui’ious  to  a pregnant  woman  than  the  annunciation  of 
some  important  good,  or  even  a trifling  misfortune  which  is  unexpected. 
Fodere  relates  the  case  of  some  pregnant  women,  who,  during  the 
horrors  of  the  French  Revolution,  were  confined  in  dungeons  and  con- 
demned to  death  ; their  execution  was,  however,  delayed  in  conse- 
quence of  the  peculiarity  of  their  situation.  Yet,  notwithstanding  the 
actual  wretchedness  of  their  condition,  and  the  more  terrible  anticipa- 
tion of  future  suffering,  they  went  on  to  the  full  time,  during  which 
period  a fortunate  change  in  the  state  of  parties  rescued  them  from 
unmerited  punishment.§ 

Circumstantial  evidence. — In  concluding  the,  subject  of  foeticide, 
I shall  make  a remark  or  two  upon  the  circumstantial  evidence  which 
may  be  adduced  to  prove  the  guilt  of  the  accused.  With  regard  to  a 
female  concealing  her  •pregnancy.,  I cannot  conceive  with  what  justice 
any  inference  can  be  drawn  prejudicial  to  her  character.  If  her 
pregnancy  be  the  result  of  illicit  commerce,  it  is  perfectly  natural  that 
she  should  make  use  of  every  effort  to  conceal  her  disgrace  as  long  as 


* Dr.  Dewees  states  that  he  has  seen  two  cases  of  premature  labour,  resulting, 
as  he  had  reasoti  to  believe,  from  the  action  of  blisters. — A Treatise  on  the  Diseases 
of  Females,  p.  128. 

t The  pulling  of  a tooth,  for  instance,  has  been  known  to  produce  abortion. — 
Bu  riis  on  Abortion,  p.  64. 

t A case  in  which  a great  noise  as  a cause  of  miscarriage  was  involved,  was  tried 
in  1809,  at  the  quarter  sessions  of  Franklin  county,  in  Pennsylvania.  The  indict- 
ment charged  tliat  Taylor  (the  defendant)  unlawfully,  secretly,  and  maliciotisly, 
with  force  and  arms,  broke  and  entered  at  night  the  dwelling-house  of  James  Strain, 
with  intent  to  disturb  the  peace  of  the  commonwealth  ; and  after  entering  the 
house,  unlawfully,  wilfully,  and  turlnilently,  made  a great  noise,  in  disturbance  of 
the  peace  of  the  commonwealth,  and  did  greatly  misbehave  in  said  dwelling-house, 
and  did  greatly  frighten  and  alarm  the  wife  of  said  Strain,  whereby'  she  miscarried, 
&c.  Tlie  offence  was  held  indictable  as  a misdemeanour.  The  jury  found  the 
defendant  gtiilty;  hut  the  qtiarter  sessions  arrested  the  judgment,  upon  the  ground 
that  the  offence  charged  was  not  indictable.  The  supreme  court  decided  in  this 
case  that  the  judgment  should  be  reversed,  and  the  quarter  sessions  were  directed 
to  proceed  to  give  judgment  against  the  defendant. — Binney's  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  277- 

§ Fodei-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  422. 
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possible.  The  mere  fact  of  concealment,  even  if  proved,  ought  to  be 
considered  as  no  evidence  whatever  of  her  guilt. 

If  she  has  been  known  to  apply  frequently  to  the  same  or  to 
different  physicians  to  be  bled,  especially  in  the  foot ; if  she  has 
endeavoured  to  procure  any  of  the  medicines  usually  given  to  produce 
this  effect,  if  any  are  found  in  her  possession,  or  if  she  can  be  convicted 
of  actually  taking  them  without  medical  advice,  we  have  then  the 
strongest  circumstantial  evidence  which  the  nature  of  the  case  admits 
of,  to  pronounce  her  intention  to  have  been  criminal.  These  are  cir- 
cumstances, however,  which  do  not  strictly  come  under  the  cognisance 
of  the  professional  witness ; they  are  matters  of  fact,  which  must  be 
decided  upon  from  the  testimony  which  may  be  offered  by  the  other 
witnesses  cited  to  appear  in  the  case. 

2.  Of  the  Murder  of  the  Child  after  it  is  born,  with  an  Account  of  its 
various  Proofs  and  Modes  of  Perpetration. 

In  every  case  in  which  an  infant  is  found  dead,  and  becomes  the 
subject  of  judicial  investigation,  the  great  questions  which  present 
themselves  for  inquiry  are, — 

1.  What  is  the  age  of  the  child? 

2.  Was  the  child  born  alive  ? 

3.  If  born  alive,  how  long  had  it  lived  ? 

4.  If  born  alive,  by  what  means  did  it  come  to  its  death  ? 

Having  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  death  of  the  child  is  owing 

to  violence,  it  is  next  to  be  ascertained  who  the  perpetrator  of  it  is. 
Should  suspicion  light  upon  a female  as  being  the  mother  of  it,  the 
questions  to  be  determined  concerning  her  are, — 

1.  Whether  she  has  been  delivered  of  a child?  And, 

2.  Whether  the  signs  of  delivery  correspond  as  to  time,  &c.,  with 
the  appearances  observed  on  the  child  ? 

These  are  the  only  points  upon  which  the  professional  witness  can 
be  called  to  give  his  testimony,  and  to  the  consideration  of  these  I 
shall  accordingly  confine  myself. 

Quest.  1 . What  is  the  age  of  the  child  ? 

The  importance  of  determining  the  age  or  degree  of  maturity  of 
the  child  is  so  evident  as  to  need  no  discussion.  In  all  cases,  there- 
fore, it  should  be  particularly  investigated.  For  the  necessary  informa- 
tion on  this  subject,  see  Chap.  VII.  Part  2. 

Quest.  2.  Was  the  child  born  alive  ? 

There  are  two  ways  in  which  a child  may  be  born  alive.  1.  It  may 
be  born,  the  cord  may  be  pulsating,  shewing  that  it  is  alive,  and  yet  it 
may  not  respire.  In  this  state  it  may  continue  for  a sufficient  length 
of  time  to  die  from  natural  causes,  or  in  consequence  of  criminal  inter- 
ference before  respiration  has  commenced.  2.  It  may  be  born  and 
respire.  The  question,  therefore,  as  to  the  child’s  having  been  born 
alive,  may  present  itself  in  either  of  these  forms,  and  requires  in- 
vestigation. 

1.  Of  the  child  born  alive,  but  not  respiring. 

It  must  be  evident  that  when  a child  is  born  alive,  but  has  not  yet 
respired,  its  condition  is  precisely  like  that  of  the  foetus  in  utero.  It 
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lives  merely  because  the  fcetal  circulation  is  still  going  on.  In  this 
case  none  of  the  organs  undergo  any  changes.  The  lungs  remain  as 
they  are  in  the  foetus,  and  the  organs  circulating  the  blood  are  in  the 
same  state.  If,  therefore,  it  die  before  respiration  commence,  there 
are  no  changes  which  have  taken  place  by  which  the  fact  of  previous 
vitality  could  be  established.  This  simple  view  shews  how  impossible 
it  would  be  to  prove  that  a child  had  been  born  alive,  independently  of 
respiration.  In  cases  where  wounds  and  ecchymoses  are  found  on 
the  body  of  the  child,  indirect  evidence  might  be  obtained  from  this 
source  as  to  the  existence  of  life  at  the  time  they  were  received.  An 
interesting  case  of  this  kind  is  recorded  by  Devergie,  an  account  of 
which  will  be  found  in  a subsequent  part  of  this  chapter  under  the 
head  of  “ Examinations  and  Reports.”  At  best,  however,  this  could 
only  apply  to  a very  few  cases.  Where  this  kind  of  proof  is  absent, 
we  have  no  means  of  deciding  the  question. 

2.  Of  the  child  born  alive  and  respiring. 

Here  respiration  constitutes  the  test  of  a child’s  having  been  born 
alive,  and  the  great  point,  therefore,  to  be  settled  is,  whether  the  child 
has  respired.  The  proofs  by  which  this  is  to  be  established  are  all 
deduced  from  certain  changes  which  take  place  in  the  system  as  soon 
as  the  vital  process  of  respiration  commences.  These  changes  shew 
themselves,  not  merely  in  the  lungs,  but  in  various  other  parts  of  the 
system ; and  it  is  only  by  examining  them  in  an  extended  way  that  we 
can  arrive  at  just  and  satisfactory  conclusions. 

They  may  be  conveniently  divided  into  three  sections, — 

1.  Proofs  derived  from  the  circulating  system. 

2.  Proofs  derived  from  the  respiratory  organs. 

3.  Proofs  derived  from  the  abdominal  organs. 

I.  Proofs  of  respiration,  derived  from  the  circulating  system.. 

There  are  two  things  in  connexion  with  this  which  require  investi- 
gation ; the  character  of  the  blood  itself,  and  the  condition  of  the  heart 
and  vessels  circulating  the  blood. 

1.  Of  the  character  of  the  blood  itself. — By  some  eminent  authori- 
ties it  is  asserted  that  there  is  no  difference  in  appearance  between  the 
arterial  and  venous  blood  of  the  foetus.  Bichat  investigated  this  point 
particularly,  and  he  states  that  he  made  numerous  dissections  of  young 
guinea  pigs  while  yet  in  the  womb  of  their  mother,  and  he  uniformly 
found  the  blood  of  the  arteries  and  veins  presenting  the  same  appear- 
ance, resembling  the  venous  blood  of  the  adult.  Not  the  slightest 
difference  was  observed  between  the  blood  taken  from  the  aorta,  and 
that  from  the  vena  cava,  nor  between  that  drawn  from  the  carotid 
artery  and  the  jugular  vein.  He  made  the  same  observations  in  three 
experiments  of  a similar  nature  upon  the  foetuses  of  dogs.  He  also 
frequently  dissected  human  foetuses  who  died  in  the  womb,  and  found 
the  same  uniformity  in  the  arterial  and  venous  blood.  From  these 
facts  he  concludes,  that  no  difference  exists  between  the  arterial  and 
venous  blood  of  the  foetus,  at  least  in  external  appearance.*  Velpeau 
and  Autenreith,  as  the  result  of  their  experiments  and  observations, 

• Bichat’s  General  Anatomy,  translated  by  Hayward,  vol.  i.  p.  355. 
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confirm  this  statement.* * * §  By  other  observers  this  is  positively  con- 
tradicted ; and  it  is  asserted,  that  the  difference  between  the  blood  of 
the  arteries  and  veins  is  very  obvious.f  By  Dr.  Jeffrey,  the  following 
experiment  was  made.  He  took  part  of  the  umbilical  cord  and  dis- 
sected away  the  gelatinous  part  of  it,  until  he  had  laid  bare  the  vessels, 
when  on  puncturing  them,  he  found  there  was  a difference  between 
the  blood  in  the  vein  and  the  arteries.!  A simpler  mode  of  performing 
this  experiment,  suggested  by  Mr.  Carr  of  Sheffield,  is  the  following. 
As  soon  as  the  child  is  born  and  the  cord  divided,  take  the  placental 
portion  of  it,  around  the  end  of  which  a ligature  has  been  previously 
applied,  and  cut  it  two  or  three  inches  from  the  ligature  with  a sharp 
scalpel,  so  as  to  make  an  even  surface.  If  the  portion  of  cord  be  now 
pressed  from  below  upwards,  the  flowing  from  the  vein  and  that  from 
the  arteries  will  be  found  very  different.  “ Sometimes  a large  drop  of 
florid  blood  is  observed  to  stand  directly  over  the  umbilical  vein,  and 
another  dark  coloured  over  the  arteries,  without  their  being  in  the 
least  mingled  with  each  other;  and  in  this  case,  the  difference  between 
the  two  is  so  striking  that  no  one  can  fail  to  observe  it.”§  In  relation 
to  this  experiment,  it  is  to  be  remarked,  that  to  render  it  of  any  force 
in  controverting  the  observations  of  Bichat,  it  ought  to  be  made  upon 
the  stillborn  child,  in  whom  respiration  has  never  taken  place.  Per- 
formed upon  the  child  which  has  been  born  alive  and  breathed,  the 
difference  betw'een  the  arterial  and  venous  blood  is  just  what  might 
have  been  expected. 

Of  its  coagulation. — By  some  it  has  been  supposed  that  the  blood 
of  the  foetus  does  not  coagulate.  This,  however,  is  a mistake.  But 
although  the  foetal  blood  does  coagulate  like  adult  blood,  yet  there  is 
this  difference  between  them,  that  the  coagulation  of  the  former  is  by 
no  means  so  firm  and  solid  as  that  of  the  latter.  This  was  originally 
observed  by  Fourcroy,||  and  has  since  been  confirmed  by  other 
observers. 

The  effect  of  eocposing  the  foetal  blood  to  the  action  of  the  atmo~ 
sphere. — In  the  experiments  made  by  Fourcroy,  the  coagulum,  of  a 
brown  I’ed,  exposed  to  the  atmosphere,  did  not  become  florid  in  the 
same  manner  as  that  of  the  adult.  There  were,  however,  filaments  of 
a red  colour  running  over  the  brown  mass,5[  giving  it  a veined  appear- 
ance. By  others  this  is  controverted ; and  Dr.  Blundell  states  that  it 
can  easily  be.  proved  that  the  blood  of  the  foetus  does  become  florid, 
by  taking  it  from  the  umbilical  vessels  and  setting  it  aside,  exposed  in 
a cup  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere.  In  a very  short  time,  he  says, 
it  will  be  found  to  undergo  a change  to  a bright  red  colour;  and  if  the 
clot  be  cut  vertically  in  two,**  the  contrast  between  the  exposed  and 
unexposed  parts  will  be  very  striking.  Here,  too,  the  same  remark  is 

• Velpeau’s  Midwifery,  p.  219. 

t Rostock’s  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  I57.  (American  edition.) 

Tlie  Pliysiology  of  the  Foetus,  Liver,  and  Spleen,  hy  George  C.  Holland,  M.D. 
p.  154. 

§ Iliid.  p.  154. 

f|  Aiinales  de  Chimie,  tom.  vii.  p.  1G2.  51 

••  Blundell,  in  Lancet  for  1828,  p.  130. 
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q,  applicable  that  was  made  in  relation  to  the  experiments  of  Drs.  Jeffrey 
It  and  Carr.  The  blood  which  is  exposed  ought  to  be  that  of  the  foetus 

D whicli  has  not  respired.  The  blood  taken  from  the  umbilical  vessels 

0 in  ordinary  cases  of  delivery,  Avhere  the  child  is  born  alive  and  has 

> breathed,  is  not  foetal  blood.  Whether  this  precaution  was  observed 

by  Dr.  Blundell,  does  not  appear  from  his  statement. 

Chemical  composition  of  foetal  blood. — On  this  subject,  I believe  we 
have  nothing  but  the  analysis  of  Fourcroy.  As  the  result  of  this, 

^ there  would  seem  to  be  a real  difference  between  the  composition  of 

foetal  and  adult  blood.  According  to  him,  the  points  of  difference 
^ are  the  following:  1.  In  the  foetus  the  colouring  matter  is  darker,  and 

1 the  blood  is  not  so  susceptible  of  taking  the  brilliant  red  shade,  on 

i exposure  to  the  atmosphere.  2.  It  contains  no  fibrous  matter ; the 
I thickened  and  coagulated  matter  which  is  found  in  its  place  resembles 

more  gelatinous  matter.  3.  It  does  not  contain  any  phosphoric 
% acid.* 

> According  to  the  observations  of  Fourcroy,  Tiedemann,  and  others, 
^ it  would  appear,  also,  that  the  proportion  of  serum  in  foetal  blood  is 
^ much  larger  than  in  adult  blood. f 

In  addition  to  the  foregoing,  the  microscopical  observations  of 
ft  MM.  Prevost  and  Dumas  have  ascertained  that  the  red  globules  of 
the  blood  in  the  foetus  differ  in  their  form  and  volume  from  those  of 
>fi  the  adult,  the  former  being  much  smaller  than  the  latter.! 

1,  The  foregoing  facts  and  observations,  although  the}'^  go  to  shew 

^ that  there  are  some  interesting  points  of  difference  between  the  blood 

I before  and  after  respiration  has  been  established,  are  yet,  I fear,  of  too 

II  delicate  a nature  to  be  rendered  practically  available  in  a question  of 
t so  grave  import  as  that  of  infanticide. 

^ O rl't  t i - __7  77  T 7 TTT*.-!  ■ 


+ Velpeau’s  Midwifer' 


tom.  VII.  p.  105.  f Velpeau’s  Midwifery,  p.  218. 

■y,  p.  219  ; Rostock’s  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  158.  (Am.  ed.) 
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a.  The  ascending  cava,  with  its  hepatic  branch- 
es, b b. 

0.  The  ascending  cava. 

d.  The  right  auricle,  wliere  it  lies  against  the 
roots  of  the  aorta  and  the  pulmonary  artery, 

1.  The  circle  which  surrounds  the  foramen  ovale, 

sometimes  called  the  isthmus  vieussenii,  hut 
more  commonly  the  circulus  foraminis  ovaiis. 

m.  The  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

n.  The  aperture  or  opening  in  the  foramen 
ovale. 

0.  The  opening  towards  the  ventricle. 


This  sketch  is  Intended  to  shew  the  fora- 
men  ovale  still  more  plainly.  Every  portion 
of  the  foetal  heart  is  cut  away,  except  the 
ventricles  and  the  partition  between  the 
auricles. 

a.  The  ventricles, 

b.  The  vena  cava,  with  a blowpipe  in  it. 

c c.  The  septum  between  the  auricles  laid 
open  to  display  the  foramen  ovale. 
k k.  The  musculi  pectinati,  or  muscular 
fibres  of  the  auricle. 

d.  The  circulus  foraminis  ovaiis. 

e.  The  valve  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

t.  The  aperture  of  the  valve,  where  the 
valve  falls  slack  and  opens. 


After  birth,  the  foramen  becomes  obliterated  by  the  closure  and 
adhesion  of  the  valve,  and  leaves  behind  it  in  the  adult  nothing  but  an 
oval  depression  in  the  septum  between  the  auricles.  This  depression  is 
called  the  fossa  ovaiis,  and  corresponds  to  the  space  occupied  in  the 
foetus  by  the  foramen  ovale.*  In  the  foetal  state,  and  anterior  to  respi- 
ration, the  foramen  is  always  open  ; and  it  becomes  closed  in  con- 
sequence of  the  blood  taking  a new  route  through  the  lungs  when 
respii’ation  commences.  If,  therefore,  in  examining  any  case,  the 
foramen  ovale  be  found  closed,  it  is  a decisive  evidence  of  the  child  s 
having  been  born  alive.  It  is  to  be  recollected,  however,  that  this 
closing  and  obliteration  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  a gradual  proces^ 
taking  sometimes  from  two  to  three  weeks  before  it  is  complete  . 
Hence  it  is  obvious,  that  however  strong  a proof  its  closure  may  be  ot 
previous  life,  yet  its  being  open  is  no  evidence  to  the  contrary,  lo 
render  the  phenomena  connected  with  the  foramen  ovale  available  m 
these  cases,  it  was  suggested — originally,  I believe,  by  Professor  llcrn 

of  Vienna — that  although  the  complete  closure  of  the  fonunen  ova  e 

does  not  take  place  until  some  days  after  birth,  yet  that  during  all  tms 
time  it  undergoes  certain  changes,  which  distinctly  mark  the  perio 

• Bell’s  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  39(5.  (American  edition.)  See,  also,  Meckel  s Ana- 
tomy, vol.  ii.  p.  207.  (American  edition.)  By  Doane. 
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J,  whicli  lias  elapsed  after  the  birth  of  the  child.  That  the  foramen 

I*  ovale  does  undergo  a series  of  changes  during  the  process  of  oblitera- 

n.  tion  was  remarked  so  early  as  1750  by  the  English  anatomist  Ridley, 

b and  has  since  then  been  confirmed  by  the  observations  of  anatomists 

h and  physiologists.  These  changes  consist  mainly  in  the  position  of  the 
Id  aperture  of  the  foramen.  In  the  foetus,  anterior  to  respiration,  the 
[©  aperture  of  the  foramen  ovale  is  always  found  at  the  lowest  part  of  the 
/J  valve;  as  soon  as  respiration  has  commenced  it  is  gradually  turned 
.V  towards  the  right;  after  some  weeks  it  is  elevated  still  higher;  and, 
6,  finally,  after  revolving,  as  it  were,  around  the  right  edge  of  the  valve,  it 
't  is  found  at  the  upper  instead  of  the  lower  side  of  it.*  In  other 
V words,  as  soon  as  respiration  commences,  the  aperture  of  the  foramen 
li’  ovale  moves  gradually  from  the  bottom  to  the  top,  and  from  left  to 
Jj  right.  Now  these  changes  in  the  foramen  ovale,  according  to  Profes- 
1 sor  Bernt,  will  indicate  not  merely  the  existence  of  respiration,  but  also 
f.  the  different  periods  during  which  it  has  continued.  With  regard  to 
i'  the  validity  of  this  test,  however,  it  must  be  obvious,  that  from  the 
)£  gradual  manner  in  which  these  changes  take  place,  a great  many  cases 
■ji  must  occur  in  which  they  can  furnish  no  decisive  evidence.  For 
ir  instance,  suppose  a child  had  taken  only  one  or  two  inspirations,  sufR- 
ir  cient  to  fill  the  lungs,  and  to  shew  that  it  had  actually  been  born  alive, 
f)  the  change  in  the  position  of  the  foramen  ovale  would  be  so  slight  as 
[ to  render  it  altogether  inappreciable.  Besides  this,  there  is  another 

0 consideration  of  great  importance,  which  is,  that  from  the  very  nature 

1 of  these  changes,  no  one  would  be  competent-  to  decide  upon  them, 
>Ii  unless  he  had  had  the  good  fortune,  which  falls  to  the  lot  of  very  few, 
1 of  making  a great  number  of  dissections  and  observations  upon  the 
if  foetus.  In  the  hands  of  the  generality  of  physicians,  it  might  lead  to 

numerous  and  unavoidable  errors.  In  addition  to  all  this,  the  very 
4'  observations  made  by  Bernt  himself  prove  that  the  changes  in  the 
(#i  foramen  ovale  do  not  take  place  so  uniformly  and  certainly  as  to 
lit  render  it  safe  to  draw  any  positive  conclusion  from  them.  On  these 
il  various  accounts,  I must  confess  that  I do  not  attach  the  same  import- 

ance  to  this  test  as  is  done  by  Professor  Bernt. 

(5.)  The  ductus  arteriosus. — This  is  a vessel  which  passes  directly 
IF  from  the  pulmonary  arterj"-,  and  enters  the  aorta  just  below  its  arch. 


* “ 1.  Infmtu,  omnino  non  respirante,  hiatus  foraminis  ovalis  ad  imam  partem 
valyulcB  reperitur,  per  qiiarn  sanguis,  e vena  cava  ascendente  effusus,  statim  ad 
•inistnim  ventriculum  transjiciendus,  transmigrat. 

2.  In  infante  recens  nato,  qui  per  pauciila  momenta  respiratione  usus  est, 
apertuia  istius  foraminis,  e ti  amite  suo  pristino  jam  paululum  dexlrorsum  defiexa, 
wuispicitur,  inde  sanguis,  e vena  cava  inferiori  illuc  appellens,  cum  sanguine  e 
deciirHt*  refliio,  per  partem  foraminis  jam  clausam  novo  incepto  circuitii 

^^Vl'imanas  nato,  apertura  foraminis  adhuo  allius  cum 
vaivula  dextrnrsum  suspensa  depreheuditur. 

foramen  cum  sua  apertura  et  vaivula  plane  inversum 
"e  reconrfi,  T®  marginem  inferiorem  penitus 

firmiter  aHiiJI"'- eadem  transitu  temporis,  ni  impedimentum  intercurrac, 
Illustramium  Docimasiam  Pulmonum  Hydrostaiicani 

Vienna;  1824  '•  lectio  ii.  Curante  Jcsepho  Bernt,  Pra;fatio,  p.  xii. 
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It  is  a vessel  of  considerable  size,  being  somewhat  larger  than  the  aorta 
itself  in  the  foetus.  It  conveys  a large  portion  of  the  blood  sent  into 
the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  directly  into  the  aorta. 


b b Tlie  ventricles  of  the  heart. 

CO  The  places  from  which  the  auriclei 
have  been  cut  away. 

d The  root  of  the  aorta,  with  (e  e)  its 
branches. 

g The  pulmonary  artery, 
t The  right  branch  of  the  pulmonary 
artery. 

h The  left  branch. 

m The  ductus  arteriosus,  running  from  the 
pulmonary  artery  to  the  aorta,  which 
it  joins  at  n. 

00  The  aorta,  increased  in  size  after  the 
junction  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

In  this  sketch,  the  ductus  arteriosus  is 
unnaturally  separated  from  the  aorta  by 
pulling  it  down,  and  thus  leaving  the  space 
(a)  between  them. 


In  the  foetus  the  ductus  arteriosus  will  be  found  open  and  filled 
with  blood.  After  birth  it  becomes  gradually  obliterated,  and  the 
duct  itself  becomes  eventually  changed  into  a ligament.*  If,  therefore, 
in  any  case,  this  duct  is  found  permanently  closed,  it  is  a positive 
proof  that  the  child  has  been  born  alive,  and  enjoyed  life  for  a longer 
or  shorter  period.  As,  however,  its  closure  does  not  take  place  some- 
times till  two  or  three  weeks  after  birth,  its  being  found  open  is  no 
proof  that  the  child  was  born  dead.  By  Professor  Bernt,  however,  it 
is  urged,  that,  as  in  the  foramen  ovale,  a succession  of  changes  takes 
place  which  may  sufficiently  mark  the  various  intervals  w'hich  have 
elapsed  between  them  and  the  birth  of  the  child;  and  upon  these  he 
has  founded  another  test  in  cases  of  infanticide,  to  which  he  attaches 
great  value.  These  changes  are  the  following  : — _ 

State  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  in  the  mature  foetus  before  respiration. 
—Its  shape  is  cylindrical;  its  length  nearly  half  an  inch  ; its  diameter  is 
equal  to  that  of  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  more 
than  double  the  size  of  the  branches  of  that  artery,  each  of  which  is 

equal  to  a crow-quill.  , ^ , v- 

In  a child  which  has  respired  a few  mo7nents .—The  duct  loses  ixs 
cylindrical  shape ; the  part  towards  the  aorta  becomes  contracted,  and 
the  whole  duct  assumes  the  shape  of  a truncated  cone,  the  ot 
which  is  towards  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  the  apex  towards  tlie 
aorta  ; sometimes  the  contrary  is  observed. 

• » In  tlie  adult,  it  is  so  thoroughly  obliterated,  that  by  the  most  careful  dissM- 
tion  we  can  shew  no  other  vestige  of  it  than  a cordlike  adhesion  of  the  aorta  an 
pulmonic  artery."— Bell’s  Anatomy,  vol.  i.p.  465.  ( A mncan  edition.) 

* Aecordiiur  to  Meckel,  the  obliteration  of  tlie  ductus  arteriosnS  leaves  behind  i 
« a trdtnd  S a line  thick,  and  about  four  lines  long.”-Meckel’s  Anatomy, 
vol.  ii.  p.  374.  Translated  by  A.  S.  Doane,  M.D. 
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In  a child  which  hds  lived  for  several  hours  or  for  a day. — It  now 
recovers  its  cylindrical  shape,  but  is  greatly  diminished  both  in  length 
; and  diameter.  It  is  now  not  larger  than  a goose-quill ; much  less  than 
the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery,  and  not  more  than  equal  to 
i;  each  of  its  branches. 

In  a child  which  has  lived  for  some  days  or  a week. — The  duct  will 
now  be  found  wrinkled  and  shortened  to  the  length  of  only  a few  lines, 
I,:  while  its  diameter  is  not  larger  than  that  of  a crow-quill;  at  the  same 

i;  time  the  diameter  of  the  branches  of  the  jJulmonary  artery  will  be  found 
;•  increased  to  that  of  a goose-quill.  Finally,  the  perfect  closure  of  the 
•)  duct  does  not  take  place  until  after  the  lapse  of  several  weeks  or 
i<  months.* 

In  relation  to  the  foregoing  changes  as  stated  by  Professor  Bernt, 
ii  Orfila  has  reported  some  observations,  and  of  the  eight  cases  which  he 
(;  details,  only  four  were  found  to  confirm  them. 

In  one  case,  of  a mature  stillborn  foetus,  the  ductus  arteriosus  was 
r found  only  half  the  size  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  ; it  was 
;i  cylindrical,  half  an  inch  long,  and  about  as  large  as  one  of  the  branches 
■j  of  the  pulmonary  artery. 

In  a second  case,  of  a male  foetus  eight  months  old,  born  dead,  the 
r ductus  arteriosus  was  cylindrical,  not  quite  half  the  size  of  the  trunk  of 
\ the  pulmonary  artery^  larger  than  the  right,  and  much  larger  than  the 
left  branch  of  that  artery. 

In  a third  case,  of  a mature  female  infant  which  had  lived  five 
U'  hours,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  so  far  from  being  cylindrical,  was  found 
)i  dilated  at  its  middle  part,  and  its  extremity  towards  the  aorta  much 
i larger  than  that  towards  the  heart ; it  V'as  eight  lines  in  length,  and  con- 
i' • siderably  diminished  in  size.  The  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery  was 
n smsihly  larger  than  the  left  branch  of  that  artery,  but  scarcely  equalled 
in  size  the  right  branch  of  this  vessel. 

I In  the  fourth  case,  a female  infant  of  full  age  having  lived  nineteen 
days,  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  only  three  lines  in  length,  cylindrical  ; 
i?  its  size  three  times  less  than  that  of  the  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery, 
iV  a little  less  in  size  than  the  right  branch,  but  much  larger  than  the  left 
« branch  of  that  artery. \ 

1 In  four  other  cases  of  infants  at  full  age,  two  of  whom  were  born 
b dead,  it  was  found  that  the  changes  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  corre- 
li  sponded  with  the  statements  of  Professor  Bernt. 


* “.!•  Si  paucula  momenta  recens  nati  exstiterint,  aortam  descendentem  versus 
p iKPoides,  paiilo  post  mutata  figura  cyliiidracea,  apparuit  conus  truiicatus,  basim 
conn,  apicetn  aort»  descendenti,  ant  contra,  obvertens. 

retinuerint,  denuo  formam  cyllndraceam,  ast 
adeolnfaT"’  immimitam,  diametrum  caulis  penn®  anserin®, 

hinarum  pu'monalium  longe  minorem,  et  illi  arleriarum 

nariim  pulmonahum  fere  parem  exbibuit. 

tiido'fa  v!  dies  septimanamve  perduxerint,  canalis  jam  rugosi  loiigi. 

ve’ro  **  'T'l’b  crassities  ad  diametrum  penn®  corvin®  coarctata,  diameter 

spicitur  ad  crassitudinem  caulis  penn®  anserin®  aucta  con- 

mensinm^??.',™  *‘”j®**’  ”‘=clus>is  ductus  liic  mtiUo  serins  et  incerto  liebdomadum 
Pi'ffifatio  pp  ™®^’^|*®P*'®''®"ditur.”_Experimentorum  Docimasiam  Pulmonum,  &c. 

t be^ons  de  Mddecine  L6gale.  Par  M.  Orfila,  vol.  i.  pp.  3C8,  389.  (Second  edit.) 
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Very  recpntlyj  IVTr.  Jennings  of  England  has  reported  sev'eral  cases 
which  tend  to  support  the  correctness  of  the  observations  of  Bernt.  . 
In  three  stillborn  children  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found  cylindrical,  . 
nearly  as  large  as  the  main  trunk  of  the  pulmonary  artery , and  larger 
than  either  of  the  branches.  In  a fourth  child,  which  had  breathed  I 
freely  and  died  one  hour  after  birth,  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  conical,  . 
with  the  apex  towards  the  aorta,  and  smaller  than  the  pulmonarj- 
br£iricli0S» 

In  a fifth  child,  which  was  feeble  and  died  soon  after  birth,  the  < 
duct  was  conical,  with  the  apex  towards  the  aorta,  and  smaller  than  , 
the  pulmonary  branches.  The  sixth  child  was  born  w.tb  the  breech  , 
presLting  and  in  a state  of  asphyxia.  The  lungs  were  inflated,  and  , 
cried,  but  died  shortly  after.  Here  the  duct  was  found  conical  and 
considerably  smaller  than  the  main  pulmonary  trunk.* 

From  the  foregoing,  therefore,  I think  we  may  safely  conclude, 
that  although  the  changes  in  the  ductus  arteriosus  consequent  upon 
respiration  are  by  no  means  invariably  such  as  are  reported  by 
Professor  Bernt,  yet  they  furnish  corroborative  proof  of  peat  value. 
As  they  are  liable  to  exception,  it  is  evident  that  they  fhould  never 
be  taken  except  in  connexion  with  the  other  signs  indicative  o 

%.)  The  ductus  venosus.— This  is  a vessel  lodged  the  posterior 
part  of  the  longitudinal  fissure  of  the  liver.  It  comes  ofr.directly  from 
the  umbilical  vein,  and  opens  with  the  venae  hepaticae  into  die 
cava  ascendens.  It  is  large  enough  to  admit 

which  can  easily  be  introduced  into  it  through  the  ““bdm"  'em. 
Through  this  vessel  a portion  of  the  blood  passing  through  the  umbili 
cal  vein  goes  directly  to  the  cava  and  then  to  the  heart. 


tl 

4 


a The  left  lohe  of  the  liver. 
h The  ri«ht  lohe. 
c The  lobulus  spigelii. 


d The  gall  bladder. 

e The  vena  cava  inferior. 

g The  umbilical  vein. 


m m The  hepatic  veins.  * 
n Tlie.  vena  port*. 

0 The  ductus  venotv*- 1 


• Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol.ii.P-^«-’ 
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In  the  foetus,  anterior  to  respiration,  the  ductus  venosus  is  always 
found  open.  After  respiration  is  established  it  gradually  contracts, 
becomes  impervious,  and  is  finally  converted  into  a ligament.  The 
period  at  which  it  obliterates  varies  very  much  in  different  cases.  In 
twenty  infants  who  had  lived  three  days,  it  was  found  obliterated.* 
Generally  speaking,  this  vessel  is  obliterated  before  the  ductus  arteri- 
osus or  the  foramen  ovale.  The  only  inferences  that  can  be  drawn 
from  the  ductus  venosus  are  these : If  it  be  obliterated,  it  is  a proof 
that  the  child  has  lived  and  respired;  on  the  contrary,  as  it  remains 
open  a day  or  two  at  least  after  birth,  its  being  found  open  is  no  proof 
that  the  child  was  born  dead. 

(c?.)  The  umbilical  vessels. — These  consist  of  two  arteries  and  a 
vein.  The  former  (^the  umbilical  arteries)  are  nothing  more  than  con- 
tinuations of  the  iliac  arteries.  They  niount  up  along  the  sides  of  the 
urinary  bladder,  and  go  directly  to  the  umbilicus,  through  which  they 
pass,  forming  with  the  vein  the  umbilical  cord.  These  vessels  carry 
the  blood  of  the  foetus  to  the  placenta.  The  latter  (the  umbilical  vein) 
carries  the  blood  from  the  placenta  to  the  foetus.  It  enters  the  foetus 
at  the  umbilicus,  and  goes  upwards  and  backwards  to  the  great  fissure 
of  the  liver.  After  birth  these  vessels  become  gradually  obliterated, 
and  converted  into  ligaments.  The  period  at  which  this  obliteration 
takes  place  varies  in  different  subjects.  It  takes  place,  however,  sooner 
than  that  of  any  other  of  the  foetal  openings.  In  twenty  cases  of  in- 
fants who  died  on  the  third  day,  they  were  in  all  found  obliterated  ; 
anterior  to  this  they  are  open.  The  only  inference,  therefore,  that  can 
he  drawn  from  finding  them  closed  is,  that  the  child  has  been  alive  ; 
at  the  same  time,  their  being  open  is  no  proof  that  the  child  was  born 
dead. 

With  regard  to  the  whole  of  the  changes  which  take  place  in  the 
circulation  after  birth,  M.  Billard  has  made  a number  of  exceedingly 
interesting  and  important  observations  which  deserve  to  be  recorded. 

Children  of  one  day  old. — In  eighteen  children  of  this  age,  four- 
teen had  the  foramen  ovale  completely  open ; in  two,  its  obliteration 
had  commenced ; and  in  the  remaining  two  it  was  completely  closed, 
and  passed  no  blood.  In  the  same  infants,  thirteen  had  the  ductus 
arteriosus  open  and  full  of  blood  ; in  four,  its  obliteration  had  com- 
menced ; and  in  one  it  was  completely  obliterated.  This  last  was  one 
of  the  two  that  had  the  foramen  ovale  completely  closed.  The  umbili- 
cal arteries  were  open  quite  to  their  insertion  in  the  iliac  arteries; 
their  calibre,  however,  was  diminished  by  a remarkable  thickening  of 
the  coats.  In  all  these  children  the  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus 
venosus  were  open,  and  the  latter  vessel  generally  gorged  with  blood. 
Children  of  two  days  old.  — In  twenty-two  infants  of  this  age, 
een  had  the  foramen  ovale  quite  open ; in  three  it  was  almost 
o iterated ; and  in  the  remaining  four,  entirely  closed.  In  thirteen  of 
e same  children  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  open  ; in  six  the  oblitera- 
tion was  commenced ; and  in  three  it  was  complete.  In  all  of  the 
wenty-two  the  umbilical  arteries  were  obliterated  to  a greater  or  less 

• Le9ons  de  M6decine  L6gale.  Par  M.  Orfila,  vol.  i.  p.  384.  (Second  edition.) 
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extent.  Tlie  umbilical  vein  and  ductus  venosus,  though  empty  and  I 
flat,  could  yet  be  passed  with  a probe  of  considerable  size.  ■ 

Ckildren  of  three  days  old. — In  twenty-two  infants  of  this  age,  i, 
fourteen  had  the  foramen  ovale  still  open;  in  five  the  obliteration  had  ; 
commenced;  and  in  the  remaining  three  it  was  complete.  In  fifteen 
the  ductus  arteriosus  was  still  free  ; in  five  the  obliteration  had  com- 
menced ; and  in  only  two  was  it  complete.  These  two  were  of 
the  three  which  had  the  foramen  ovale  closed.  In  all  the  twenty-  j 
two  the  umbilical  vessels  and  ductus  venosus  were  empty,  and  even  i 
obliterated. 

Children  of  four  days  old. — In  twenty-seven  infants  of  this  age,  f 
seventeen  had  the  foramen  ovale  still  open  ; and  in  six  of  these  this  j 
opening  was  very  large  and  distended  with  a great  quantity  of  blood ; ^ 
in  eight  the  obliteration  was  commenced ; and  in  two  complete.  In 
seventeen  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  still  open  ; in  seven  the  oblitera-  ) 
tion  had  commenced,  and  indeed  consisted  only  of  a very  narrow  i 
passage;  in  the  three  remaining  the  obliteration  was  complete.  The  ! 
umbilical  arteries  y/eve  in  almost  all  obliterated  near  the  umbilicus,  but 
were  yet  capable  of  being  dilated  near  their  insertion  into  the  iliacs.  . 
The  umbilical  vein  and  the  ductus  venosus  were  completely  empty, 
and  very  much  contracted. 

Children  of  Jive  days  old.— In  twenty-nine  infants  of  this  age,  « 
thirteen  had  the  foramen  ovale  yet  open,  although  the  opening  did  not 
exist  in  the  same  degree  in  all  (in  four  of  them  its  size  was  large,  and 
in  the  nine  - others  moderate) ; in  six  the  obliteration  was  complete ; } 
and  in  the  remaining  ten,  almost  complete.  In  fifteen  of  these  twenty- 
ni  ne  the  ductus  arteriosus  was  found  open  ; in  ten  of  them  very  freely  : 
so  ; and  in  the  other  five  the  obliteration  was  very  much  advanced.  In  i 
seven  this  canal  was  completely  obliterated,  while  in  the  remaining 
seven  it  was  nearly  so.  In  all,  the  umbilical  vessels  were  completely 

obliterated.  . 

Children  of  eight  days  old.— In  twenty  children  of  this  age,  the  ! 
foramen  ovale  was  completely  closed  in  eleven ; incompletely  so  m 
four,  and  open  in  five.  In  three  the  ductus  artenosus  was  not  ob-  ! 
literated  ; in  six  it  was  almost  entirely  obliterated ; and  in  eleven  the  ■ 
obliteration  was  complete.  In  fifteen  the  umbilical  vessels  were  o 
literated  ; the  remaining  five  w'ere  not  examined.  r ..  i ■ 

Children  at  more  advanced  ages. — In  most  of  these  Die  toefa 
openings  are  obliterated ; nevertheless,  t\\n  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus 
arteriosus  may  be  found  open  as  late  as  twelve  oi  fifteen  days,  an^ 
three  weeks,  without  any  particular  accident  happening  during  its  i e 
to  the  child.* 


• In  some  cases  these  openings  have  remained  for  a much 
Burns  relates  tlie  case  of  a person  who  lived  to  the  age  of  between  fp  y Y 

in  whom,  on  dissection,  botli  the  foramen  ovale  and  tlie  ductus  “,*■ 
open  The  former  was  equal  in  size  to  the  barrel  of  a goose-qnill,  'e 
rs  eanal  to  that  of  a crow-quill.  From  the  age  of  three  years  till  bis  death  he 
was  incessantly  liarassed  with  paroxysms  of  difficult 

coloration  of  the  skin.  These  hecarne  more  and  and 

died  of  cedema  and  exiiaustioii.-Observations  on  some  of  the  most  freque 
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From  these  observations  the  conclusions  may  be  drawn,  1.  That 
the  fcetal  openings  are  not  obliterated  immediately  after  birth.  2. 
That  the  period  at  which  they  are  obliterated  is  variable.  3.  That 
most  commonly  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  aiteriosus  are  ob- 
literated towards  the  eighth  or  the  tenth  day.  4.  That  the  order  in 
which  they  are  obliterated  is  the  following,  viz.  the  umbilical  arteries 
obliterate  first,  then  the  umbilical  vein,  the  ductus  venosus,  the  ductus 
arteriosus,  and  finally  the  foramen  ovale.  5.  That  their  obliteration 
proves  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  6.  That  it  is  impossible  to  infer 
from  the  fact  of  their  not  being  obliterated  that  the  child  has  not 
respired,  since  it  has  been  shewn  that  the  obliteration  is  very  far  from 
being  made  immediately  after  birth.* 

(e.)  The  umbilical  cort/.— This  is  the  last  peculiarity  of  the  foetal 
circulation  which  requires  notice.  After  the  birth  of  the  child  and  the 
division  of  it  from  the  placenta,  it  is  well  known,  that  after  some  days 
elapse,  the  cord  separates  from  the  child  and  di’ops  off.  If,  therefore,  in 
examining  a case,  it  be  found  that  the  cord  has  separated  in  the  usual 
way,  it  is  a proof  that  the  child  must  have  enjoyed  life.  As,  however, 
the  separation  of  the  cord  takes  some  days,  it  is  obvious  that  its  pre- 
sence is  no  proof  that  the  child  was  not  born  alive.  As  in  the  case  of 
the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus,  it  has  been  supposed, 
however,  that  the  successive  changes  which  the  cord  undergoes  from 
birth  until  its  final  separation  might  afford  some  indication,  not  merely 
of  the  child’s  having  been  born  alive,  but  also  of  the  length  of  time 
during  which  it  had  lived.  M . Billard  was  the  first  person  by  whom 
these  changes  were  properly  investigated.  These  I shall  briefly  notice. 
By  the  cord  here  we  mean  that  portion  of  it  which  is  between  the  um- 
bilicus of  the  child  and  the  ligature.  In  a new-born  infant  the  cord  is 
firm,  round,  and  of  a bluish  colour.  If  the  child  lives,  the  first  change 
which  it  undergoes  is  that  of  withering  ; the  second  is  that  of  desieca- 
tim  or  drying;  the  third  is  the  separation  of  it ; and  lastly,  the  cica- 
trisation  of  the  umbilicus. 

Withering  of  the  cord. — This  is  the  incipient  stage  of  desiccation. 


important  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  &c.  by  Allan  Burns,  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and 
Surgery,  p.  I7.  1809. 

Corvisart  relates  the  case  of  a postilion  who  died  at  the  age  of  forty-seven,  in 
consequence  of  local  injuries  which  he  received  ; in  whom,  on  di.ssection,  the  foramen 
ovale  was  found  open,  and  more  than  an  inch  in  diameter.  The  ductus  arteriosus 
was  transformed  into  ligament. — An  Essay  on  the  Organic  Diseases  and  Lesions  of 
the  Heart  and  Great  Vessels.  By  J.  N.  Corvisart,  p.  209  (American  edition.) 

A similar  case  is  quoted  by  the  same  author  from  Morgagni,  of  a girl  who  died 
at  tlie  age  of  seventeen,  in  whom  the  foramen  ovale  was  open,  and  large  enough  to 
admit  the  little  finger. — Ibid.  p.  229. 

By  Dr.  Perkins  a case  is  related  of  a child  eleven  months  old,  in  whom,  on 
dissection,  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus  were  both  found  open. — 
New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  444. 

By  Dr.  R.  K.  Hoffman  another  case  is  recorded  of  a child  who  lived  to  the  age 
of  nine  months,  and  in  whom,  on  dissection,  the  foramen  ovale  was  found  open. — 
Ibid.  vol.  vi.  p.  260. 

Another  case  is  recorded,  in  which  the  foramen  ovale  was  found  open  in  a man 
who  died  at  the  age  of  sixty — Amer.  Jour,  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xv.  p.  223. 

Traiid  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  &c.  par  C.  M.  Billard,  pp.  676-80.  Also 
Diyons  dc  Medeciue  Legale.  Par  M.  Orfila,  vol.  i.  p.  387-  (Second  edition.) 
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and  is  indicated  by  the  cord  becoming  soft,  flabby,  and  very  flexible.  !■ 
It  takes  place  at  variable  periods,  from  five  hours  to  three  days  after  '■ 
birth.  Of  sixteen  infants  who  had  the  cord  withered,  one  was  five  fa 
hours  old,  six  were  a day  old,  four  were  two  days  old,  and  four  were  j J 
three  days  old.  1 

Desiccation  or  drying  of  the  cord, — The  cord  now  becomes  dry  and 
flattened  and  of  a brownish  red  colour.  As  the  process  advances,  it  [|j 
becomes  still  more  flattened,  and  assumes  a semi-transparent  appear-  ; ^ 
ance.  Tlie  umbilical  vessels  now  become  contracted,  and  in  some 
cases  obliterated.  This  process  usually  commences  on  the  first  or  | 
second  day  after  birth,  and  is  completed  on  the  third,  fourth,  or  fifth  |i 
(Jay.  The  average  period  is  about  the  third  day.  Of  twenty -five  in-  \i 
fants  in  whom  the  desiccation  wds  complete,  Billard  found  one  was  one  [i 
day  old;  one,  a day  and  a half  old;  five  were  two  days  old;  nine,  i! 
three  days  old  ; four,  four  days  old  ; five,  five  days  old.  I 

By  M.  Billard  this  desiccation  is  considered  as  a vital  process,  and  li 
his  reasons  are,  in  the  first  place,  that  the  portion  of  cord  beyond  the  \\ 
ligature,  or  that  which  is  attached  to  the  placenta,  does  not  undergo  ■! 
this  process  of  desiccation,  but  decomposes  and  putrefies  like  any  other  . | 
dead  matter ; while  the  part  of  the  cord  between  the  ligature  and  the  14 
abdomen  alone  undergoes  desiccation, — a process  entirely  different  from 
ordinary  putrefaction.  And  in  the  second  place,  that  the  cord  ce^ra 
to  desiccate  as  soon  as  life  ceases  ; that  it  does  not  desiccate  at  all  in  i 
the  foetus  which  is  born  dead ; that  on  the  dead  subject  the  cord  J 
undergoes  a real  putrefaction  which  is  altogether  different  from  this  li 

desiccation.*  , .• 

The  inferences  drawn  by  Billard  from  the  whole  of  his  observations  , 

in  relation  to  the  desiccation  of  the  cord  are  the  following ^ 

1.  The  desiccation  of  the  umbilical  cord  takes  place  during  life 


only. 


2.  At  the  moment  of  death  this  desiccation  is  completely  suspended 

or  considerably  diminished.  • , • r . 

3.  If  the  cord  be  fresh  or  commencing  to  wither,  the  infant  may 

either  have  been  born  dead  or  have  lived  only  a short  time. 

4.  If  the  cord  has  either  commenced  desiccating  or  be  completely 
desiccated,  the  infant  has  lived  at  least  one  day.j' 


• Trait6  des  Maladies  des  Enfans,  &c.  par  C.  M.  Billard,  p.  IG.  New  York 

Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  303,  304.  „f  aUcpninn  he 

t Billard  .states  that  in  foetal  subjects  brought  in  for  the  purposes  of  d'ssecuon,  l.e 

always  observed  that  they  may  be  kept  for  several  days  f 

cord.  The  cord  even  remains  sufficiently  soft,  and 

permit  of  their  being  injected.  During  life,  on  the  other  hand  the  c.wd 
and  the  vessels  become  obliterated  from  the  first,  second,  or  third 
purpose  of  testing  these  facts,  he  preserved  a number  of  dead 
several  days.  The  cord  did  not  desiccate,  but  remained  ,nc- 

the  fourth  and  fifth  day,  and  then  it  fell  into  a state  of  putrid  ty. 
ceeded  in  injecting,  by  the  umbilical  cord,  at  the  end  of  foiir  dajs,  t , J 
stillborn  child.  The  cord  here  was  not  the  least  desiccated,  and  was  only  y 


j 


umwiic.1  c«.a  i.  l«r.  to  «n,lc^o  .u''.,!’  ,'1^^  TSfy 


When  the  umbilical  cord  is  lelt  to  undergo  piureia..u>i..,  . w. . - ^ 

white  after  that  it  puckers  at  its  extremity;  the  cuticle  of  the  oo'd 
separated,  although  the  cord  itself  does  not  separate  from  the  abdomen,  a* 
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Separalio7i  or  dropping  off  of  the  cord. — The  period  at  which  this 
takes  place  after  birth  varies  very  considerably.  In  sixteen  children  ex- 
amined by  Billard,  in  whom  the  cord  had  separated,  three  were  two 
davs  old  ; three,  three  days  old ; six  were  four  days  old ; three  were 
five  days  old ; one,  six  days  old ; and  one,  seven  days  old.*  From  the 
fourth  to  the  fifth  day  after  birth,  then,  would  appear  to  be  the  ordi- 
nary period  at  which  the  cord  falls  off,  although  it  sometimes  happens 
sooner  and  sometimes  later.  Generally,  then,  the  cord  withers  during 
the  first  daj',  at  the  end  of  which  desiccation  commences  ; desiccation  is 
complete  on  the  third  day,  and  between  the  fourth  and  fifth  day  the 
cord  drops  off.  All  this,  of  course,  is  merely  general,  being  liable  to 
numerous  variations  and  exceptions. 

Before  dismissing  the  subject  of  the  umbilical  cord,  there  is  another 
phenomenon  which  requires  to  be  noticed.  Anterior  to  the  dropping 
off  of  the  cord,  there  is  observed  a red  or  inflammatory  circle  around  its 
attachment  to  the  umbilicus;  and  by  many  this  has  been  supposed  to 
be  an  evidence  of  vital  action,  and  of  course  that  the  child  must  have 
been  born  alive.  In  relation  to  this  sign,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  it 
is  by  no  means  invariably  present.  Indeed,  according  to  the  observa- 
tions of  Billard,  it  would  seem  to  be  more  commonly  absent.  Out  of 
eighty-six  children,  he  found  only  twenty-six  who  exhibited  evident 
traces  of  this  inflammatory  circle. f Its  absence,  therefore,  is  by  no 
means  to  be  looked  upon  as  an  evidence  that  the  child  was  not  born 
alive. 

Cicatrisation  of  the  umbilicus. — This  is  the  last  change  which  these 
parts  undergo ; and  the  period  at  which  it  takes  place  is  from  the 
tenth  to  the  twelfth  day  after  birth. 

Having  now  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the  vital  changes 
which  the  circulation  undergoes  as  soon  as  the  child  has  an  independent 
existence,  or  in  other  words,  as  soon  as  respiration  is  established,  w'e 
are  prepared  to  draw  some  general  inferences  from  them  with  the 
view  of  estimating  their  true  value. 


General  Inferences,  deduced  from  the  Examination  of  the  Circulation. 

1 . If  the  foramen  ovale,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  ductus  venosus, 
and  the  umbilical  vessels,  be  obliterated,  and  if  the  umbilical  cord  be 
separated,  the  conclusion  is  certain,  not  merely  that  the  child  has 
respired,  but  that  it  has  lived  for  a considerable  time. 

2.  If  the  foramen  ovale,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  ductus  venosus, 
and  the  umbilical  vessels,  be  still  open,  and  if  the  cord  be  still  attached 

during  life.  The  pord  can  be  torn  in  diffeient  places,  and  if  it  lias  been  in  water 
n>r  some  time,  it  is  soft  and  very  fragile.  Billard  has  never  seen  the  cord  of  a child, 
born  dead,  dried  up  before  the  fifth  or  sixth  day,  and  in  this  case  it  preserves  its 
circular  form,  and  even  its  suppleness,  for  a considerahle  time.  According  to  the 
o )sci  vations  of  1\I . Billard,  putrefaction  of  the  cord  never  occurs  until  this  process 
las  commenced  in  other  parts  of  the  body.  The  cord,  therefore,  is  never  affected  in 
IIS  way,  until  the  abdominal  parictes  have  turned  green,  and  the  different  organs 
are  in  a state  of  decided  decomposition. — Billard,  up.  23,  24. 

• Billard,  p.  20.  - t Ibid.  p.  29. 
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to  the  umbilicus,  no  inference  can  be  drawn  that  the  child  has  not 
respired. 

3.  Of  all  the  changes  in  the  circulating  apparatus,  consequent  upon 
respiration,  those  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  are  the  only  ones  which  can 
be  rendered  available  in  cases  where  the  child  has  only  respired  for  a 
short  period. 

4.  In  cases  where  a child  has  respired  a sufficient  length  of  time, 
valuable  presumptive  evidence  of  the  fact  may  be  obtained  from  the 
state  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

5.  The  changes  in  the  circulation  consequent  upon  respiration 
are  important  in  many  cases  to  determine  the  length  of  time  that  a 
child  may  have  lived  after  birth. 

Having  thus  considered  the  various  proofs  deduced  from  the  circu- 
lation, I come  next  to  notice  those  which  are  drawn  from  the  respira- 
tory organs. 

II.  Proofs  oflhe  child  having  respired,  drawn  from  the  respiratory 


organs. 

The  points  here  to  be  investigated  are  the  following  : The  general 
configuration  and  size  of  the  thorax — the  situation  of  the  lungs  their 
volume— their  shape — their  colour — their  consistency  or  density— their 
absolute  weight— their  specific  gravity.  , , 

There  are  three  conditions  in  which  the  new-born  child  may  be 
found:  It  may  have  respired  perfectly  ; it  may  have  respired  imper- 
fectly ; it  may  not  have  respired  at  all.  It  is  with  reference  to  these 
three  conditions  that  the  foregoing  points  are  to’  be  examined. 

1.  The  size  and  configuration  of  the  thorax.— If  the  thorax  of  a 
child  which  has  never  respired  be  examined,  it  will  be  found  narrow 
and  flattened.  On  opening  into  it,  also,  the  general  size  of  cavity 
will  be  found  small,  and  the  diaphragm  rising  into  it  highly  arched. 
In  a child  which  has  fully  respired,  on  the  contrary,  the  thorax,  exter- 
nally, will  be  found  broad  and  rounded,  while  the  internal  cavity  will 
be  enlarged  in  all  directions.  The  diaphragm,  too,  will  be  much  less 
arched.  In  cases  where  the  respiration  has  been  less  perfect,  all  these 
changes  will,  of  course,  be  less  marked.  As  the  ideas  connected  with 
the  terms  flat  and  arched,  small  and  large,  are  in  these  cases,  in  a 
ffreat  measure  only  relative  and  arbitrary)  it  was  suggeste  y ’ 

for  the  purpose  of  greater  accuracy,  that  the  chests  of  a number  ot 
infants  should  be  subjected  to  measurement,  in  order  to  establish  a 
standard  of  size  both  before  and  after  respiration.  With  this  view,  he 
proposed  that  the  circumference  of  the  thorax  should  first  be  mea- 
Lred  by  a cord;  then  the  height  of  it  should  be  taken  posteriorly, 
measuring  along  the  dorsal  vertebrae;  and,  finally,  its  depth,  by  taking 
the  distance  from  the  vertebrae  to  the  sternum.  Another  mode 
is,  simply  to  measure  the  diameter  of  the  thorax  from  one  hjpo- 
chondrium  to  the  other,  and  from  the  sternum  to  the  vertebrae, 
must  be  evident,  however,  that  such  measurements  must  very 
uncertain  in  their  results,  owing  to  a great  va^ty  o unavo.d^^ 
causes,  such  as  difterences  in  the  natural  size  of  the  child,  Ac. , ai  , 
therefore,  the  inferences  drawn  from  them  must  inevitably  Ij-a  > 
many  cases,  to  erroneous  decisions.  It  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
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1 tliorax  of  a child  is  large  or  small,  not  so  much  according  to  its  own 

I actual  size,  as  it  is  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  child  itself.  For 
instance,  in  the  body  of  a very  small  child,  the  thorax  may,  neverthe- 

^ less,  be  justly  considered  large,  although  much  inferior  in  size  to  that 

'It  of  a child  much  larger.  Hence  any  opinion  formed  from  an  examina- 

4:  tion  and  comparison  of  the  thorax  of  different  children  must  be  ex- 

^ ceedingly  doubtful  and  uncertain.  The  best  way,  after  all,  perhaps,  is 

4'  to  trust  simply  to  ocular  inspection.  A little  experience  in  examining 

(jL  the  appearance  of  different  subjects  will  much  better  enable  a person 

( i to  decide  correctly  than  any  fixed  standard  of  measurement.  With 

i I regard  to  the  size  of  the  thorax  as  a sign  of  respiration  or  non-respira- 

I : tion,  it  must  be  admitted,  that  taken  by  itself  it  is  not  of  much  value  : 

it  is  only  in  connexion  with  other  signs  that  it  is  of  importance. 

2.  The  situation  of  the  lungs. — Anterior  to  respiration,  the  lungs 
U occupy  a small  space  at  the  upper  and  posterior  parts  of  the  thorax, 

leaving  the  pericardium  and  diaphragm  almost  entirely  and  sometimes 
k entirely  uncovered.  If  only  imperfect  respiration  has  taken  place,  the 
$ lungs  will  be  found  occupying  the  lateral  portions  of  the  thorax  also. 

II  If  the  respiration-  has  been  complete,  and  especially  if  it  has  been 

K established  for  a certain  length  of  time,  they  will  cover  almost  entirely 

d the  pei’icardium  as  well  as  the  arch  of  the  diaphragm.  Although 

os  some  three  or  four  cases  are  recoi’ded  by  Schmitt,*  which  tend  to 

M'eaken  somewhat  the  force  of  this  sign,  yet,  in  general,  it  is  one  of 
y considerable  value.  Like  the  preceding,  however,  it  is  not  to  be 
depended  upon  except  in  connexion  with  other  signs. 

3.  The  volume  of  the  lungs. — In  the  foetal  state,  the  lungs  are  com- 
ic paratively  small  in  size.  As  soon  as  respiration  is  established,  they 

jc  become  distended  with  air,  and,  of  course,  increased  in  volume.  The 

I degree  in  which  this  takes  place,  must  necessarily  vary,  according  as 

the  respiration  has  been  more  or  less  perfect.  For  the  purpose  of 

rendering  this  test  more  accurate  and  available,  various  modes  have 

been  proposed  to  ascertain  the  exact  increase  of  volume  of  the  lungs 
in  consequence  of  respiration.  The  only  one  which  I shall  notice  is 
that  proposed  by  Daniel. 

' Daniel's  mode. — This  is  founded  upon  the  principle,  that  every 

solid  body,  plunged  into  a liquid,  displaces  as  much  of  that  liquid  as 
« the  space  which  it  occupies.  If,  then,  a solid  body  be  plunged  into  a 

®'  vessel  of  rvater,  it  will  cause  the  water  to  rise  in  the  vessel  just  in  pro- 

portion  to  the  quantity  which  is  displaced.  It  is  upon  this  principle 
that  Daniel  proposed  that  experiments  should  be  made  upon  lungs  that 
••  had  not  respired,  as  well  as  those  which  had  respired,  for  the  purpose 

-T  of  ascertaining  the  different  heights  to  which  the  water  would  rise. 

® In  the  case  of  lungs  which  had  respired,  it  is  evident  that  these  organs 
would  not  sink.  To  obviate  this  difficulty,  he  recommends,  that  they 
b'  be  placed  in  a wire  basket,  the  volume  of  which  is  known,  and  which 
may  afterwards  be  deducted  from  the  volume  of  the  lungs. f With 


Diet,  dea  Scien.  de  Mdd.  art.  Docimasie  Pulmonaire. 
t Diet,  des  Scien.  de  Med.  Western  Medical  Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  322. 
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regard  to  this  test,  however,  it  does  not  appear  that  any  conclusions 
can  be  drawn  from  the  absolute  volume  of  the  lungs  which  can  be 
depended  upon  with  any  degree  of  certainty.  Ihe  best  mode  of 
judging  of  the  volume  of  the  lungs,  after  all,  is  by  the  space  which  they 
occupy  in  the  chest  and  by  their  relative  situation  to  the  pericardium 

and  diaphragm.  . * • 

The  following  sketches,  copied  from  Dr.  Cummin,  will  give  some 
idea  of  the  relative  situation  and  volume  of  the  lungs  before  and  after 
respiration. 


Before  Respiration, 
a a Sections  of  the  clavicles. 
h Thymus  gland, 
c d The  lungs. 
e The  pericardium. 

/ The  diaphragm,  much  arched. 


I 

j 


i ' 


} ‘ 


I . 


After  Jiespiration* 

a a Sections  of  the  clavicles.  f ; 

h Thymus  gland.  || 

c d The  lungs.  jj 

e The  pericardium.  [] 

/ The  diaphragm,  less  arched.  | 

* i 


4.  Shape  of  the  — In  this  respect,  a striking  change  takes  ^ 

place  in  some  portions  of  the  lungs  in  consequence  of  respiration.  In 
the  foetal  state,  the  edges  of  the  lungs  are  sharp,  and  the  lower  margin  :i 
of  the  left  upper  and  right  middle  lobes  pointed.  After  respiration 
has  taken  place,  the  edges  of  the  lungs  become  rounded,  while  the  ■ 
pointed  margins  of  the  left  upper  and  right  middle  lobes  become  - 
obtuse.  The  degree  to  which  these  changes  take  place  differs  also 
according  as  the  respiration  has  been  more  or  less  perfect. 


• Cummin  on  Infanticide,  p.  56. 
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5,  Colour  of  the  lungs. — In  the  foetus  the  colour  of  the  lungs  is  of 
a brownish  red,  resembling  very  much  the  colour  of  the  liver  in  the 
adult  and  of  the  thymus  gland  in  the  foetus.  The  resemblance  in 
colour  between  the  foetal  lungs  and  the  thymus  gland  is  important, 
as  it  furnishes  an  immediate  standard  of  comparison.  After  perfect 
respiration  has  taken  place,  the  lungs  assume  a pale  red  or  scarlet 
colour.  Where  the  respiration  has  only  been  imperfect,  some  portions 
will  be  found  of  a brownish  red,  while  others  will  be  scarlet.  In  ap- 
preciating the  value  of  this  test,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  a number 
of  causes,  beside  the  presence  or  absence  of  respiration,  may  modify 
the  colour  of  the  lungs.  In  the  first  place,  artificial  inflation  changes 
the  colour  of  the  lungs.  The  changes  produced  in  the  colour  of  the 
lungs  by  artificial  inflation  vary  with  the  manner  in  which  the  process 
is  performed.  If  the  lungs  of  a child  which  has  never  respired  be 
taken  out  of  the  chest  and  separated  and  a small  quill  introduced  into 
one  of  the  bronchial  tubes,  these  organs  can  be  very  easily  and  fully 
inflated,  and  they  then  assume  a uniformly  bright  red  appearance.  If, 
however,  air  be  merely  introduced  in  the  ordinary  way  in  which  it  is 
practised  for  the  purpose  of  resuscitating  a child,  by  blowing  with  the 
mouth,  then  the  inflation  of  the  lungs  is  very  imperfect,  and  the  change 
of  colour  is  only  partial,  corresponding  with  the  parts  of  the  lungs 
which  had  been  permeated  by  air.  With  regard  to  the  exact  colour 
produced  by  artificial  inflation,  experimenters  differ.  According  to 
Bernt,  if  any  change  of  colour  is  produced,  it  is  only  a pale  or  greyish 
red.*  Devergie  says  it  is  white,  while  Mr.  Jennings  states  that  it 
causes  the  scarlet  tint  of  respiration.  Whichever  of  these  opinions  may 
be  nearest  the  truth,  one  thing  is  certain,  that  the  change  of  colour 
produced  by  artificial  inflation  approximates  sufficiently  near  to  that  of 
respiration  to  render  any  distinctions  of  colour  as  altogether  of  little 
value  in  discriminating  between  the  two.  There  is  one  point,  how- 
ever, of  importance  in  connexion  with  the  colour  of  the  lungs  which 
may  be  turned  to  advantage  in  discriminating  between  artificial  inflation 
and  perfect  respiration,  and  that  is  the  extent  to  which  the  change  of 
colour  has  gone.  As  already  stated,  in  cases  of  artificial  inflation  the 
change  of  colour  is  only  in  portions  of  the  lungs.  Where  respiration 
has  been  perfect,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  a general  change  of 
colour  in  the  whole  of  the  lungs.  Between  artificial  inflation  and 
perfect  respiration,  this  then  would  furnish  a ground  of  distinction. 
Between  ai  tificial  inflation  and  respiration,  this  would  be  of  no 

avail.  In  both,  the  air  has  only  partially  pervaded  the  lungs,  and  of 
course  the  change  of  colour  in  both  would  be  only  partial.  The  mere 
colour  of  the  lungs  then  would  fail  to  shew  whether  it  was  owing  to 
imperfect  respiration  or  inflation.  Other  tests  would  have  to  be 
depended  upon  to  establish  the  diagnosis.  In  the  second  place,  disease 
n>ay  modify  the  colour  of  the  lungs.  Thus,  for  example,  where  new- 
born infants  die  from  sanguineous  engorgements  of  theseo  rgans,  notwith- 
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standing  respiration  may  have  been  perfectly  established,  the  colour 
differs  in  various  degrees  from  that  produced  by  respiration  in  healthy 
lungs.  Lastly,  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  upon  the  lungs  changes 
their  colour.  On  opening  the  chest  of  a stillborn  child,  it  will  be  found 
that  the  lungs  will  speedily  assume  a much  brighter  colour.  From  all 
this  it  is  apparent  that  observations  on  the  colour  of  the  lungs  must  be 
made  with  great  caution,  and  the  necessary  discrimination  made 
between  the  various  causes  which  may  have  exerted  an  influence  in 
modifying  it. 

Like  all  the  other  signs  of  respiration  already  noticed,  the  colour  of 
the  lungs  cannot  be  depended  upon  by  itself.  It  must  always  be  taken 
in  connexion  with  the  other  signs. 

6.  Consistence  or  density  of  the  lungs. — In  the  foetal  state,  the  lungs 
are  dense,  resembling  very  much  the  solidity  of  the  liver.  On  pres- 
sure, or  when  cut  into,  they  do  not  crepitate.  After  perfect  respira- 
tion, they  become  soft  and  spongy  ; air-bubbles  may  be  squeezed  out 
of  them,  and  when  pressed  or  cut  into  they  give  out  a crepitus. 
When  the  respiration  lias  been  less  perfect,  some  portions  will  be 
found  dense,  while  others  will  be  spongy  and  crepitous.  This  is  a 
valuable  and  striking  test.  The  only  serious  objection  to  it  is,  that 
artificial  inflation  produces  precisely  the  same  change  in  the  lungs. 
The  modes  of  distinguishing  between  these  two  will  be  noticed  under 
the  head  of  the  hydrostatic  test. 

7.  The  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs.  — From  the  peculiarity  of  the 
vascular  system  of  the  foetus,  only  a small  portion  of  the  blood  goes 
the  round  of  pulmonary  circulation,  the  greater  part  passing  directly 
through  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  ductus  arteriosus.  As  soon,  how- 
ever, as  respiration  is  established,  all  this  is  changed,  and  then  the  whole 
mass  of  blood  passes  through  the  lungs.  It  is  evident,  that  the  weight 
of  the  lungs  must  be  increased  in  consequence  of  respiration,  and  the 
increase  of  weight  will  be  just  in  proportion  to  the  quantity  of  blood 
which  has  been  thus  introduced  into  these  organs. 

Upon  this  is  founded  what  is  generally  known  as  the  static  Ust. 
To  render  this  test  available,  it  is  obvious  that  some  standard  weight 
of  the  lungs  in  the  two  states  must  be  fixed  upon,  otherwise  no  conclu- 
sions could  safely  be  drawn  in  any  individual  case.  For  this  purpose 
two  modes  have  been  proposed  ; the  first  is,  to  take  the  average  actual 
weight  of  a certain  number  of  lungs,  both  in  the  foetal  state  and  after 
respiration  has  been  established.  The  second  is,  to  compare  the  Aveight 
of  the  lungs  with  the  weight  of  the  body  of  the  child.  1 his  last  is  the 
test  proposed  by  Ploucquet. 

First  form  of  the  static  test.  — With  regard  to  the  former  of  these 
modes,  the  first  great  object  is  to  settle  what  is  the  greatest  AA-eight  to 
which  the  foetal  lungs  ever  attain.  This  being  established,  of  course, 
Avhenever  the  lungs  go  beyond  this  Aveight,  it  is  evident  that  respira- 
tion has  taken  place.  By  Schmitt,  the  extreme  Aveight  of  the  foetal 
lungs,  Avhich  they  never  exceed,  is  fixed  at  1170  grains.  Professor 
Bernt  supports  the  observations  of  Schmitt.  In  tAventy-four  cases  oi 
stillborn  children,  the  greatest  Aveight  of  the  lungs,  exclusive  of  a case 
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of  tubercles,  was  993  grains ; the  medium  was  550  grains.  By 
Chaussier,  it  has,  liowever,  been  established,  that  the  foetal  lungs  do 
occasionally  weigh  more  than  this:  “Among  104  cases  of  stillborn 
children,  he  found  the  weight  of  the  lungs  greater  than  1170  grains  in 
five  cases;  it  was  1173  in  one,  1282  in  a second,  1297  in  a third, 
1343  in  a fourth,  and  1637  in  a fifth.”  Now,  it  has  been  ascertained, 
that  in  a large  proportion  of  cases,  the  lungs  of  children  which  have 
actually  respired,  do  not  weigh  as  much  as  is  here  stated.  Out  of 
twenty-five  cases  of  children  that  had  breathed,  reported  by  Schmitt, 
only  four  had  their  lungs  weighing  more  than  1170  grains;  out  of 
thirty-seven  similar  cases  by  Bernt,  only  three  weighed  more.  As  to 
the  extreme  weights  from  the  cases  of  Chaussier,  leaving  out  of  view 
the  last  (1637  grains),  which  may  be  considered  as  an  extraordinary 
case  and  an  exception  to  a general  rule,  it  is  very  rare  that  the  lungs 
of  a child  which  has  breathed  weigh  more  than  1343.  In  thirty- 
seven  cases  of  this  kind,  only  three  had  the  lungs  weighing  more.* 

From  all  this  it  is  evident,  therefore,  that  this  form  of  the  static 
test  can  be  applicable  only  in  a very  limited  number  of  cases.  Where 
the  weight  of  the  lungs  exceeds  the  standard  here  laid  down,  it  fur- 
nishes conclusive  evidence  of  respiration  ; but  as  this  is  not  the  fact  in 
a large  proportion  of  cases,  the  evidence  deduced  from  it  can  only  be 
comparative  and  presumptive. 

As  some  general  standard  of  comparison,  however,  1000  grains 
may  be  assumed  as  the  medium  weight  of  lungs  which  have  respired, 
and  600  grains  of  those  which  have  not  respired. 

Second  form  of  the  static  test.  Ploucquet' s test.  — This  test  was 
first  announced  in  1782,  and  is  founded  on  the  relative  weight  of  the 
lungs  to  that  of  the  whole  body.  From  experiments  made  by  M. 
Ploucquet,  he  drew  the  general  conclusion,  that  the  weight  of  the 
lungs  before  respiration  is  one-seventieth  of  the  weight  of  the  whole 
body ; while  after  respiration  has  commenced,  it  amounts  to  one 
thirty-fifth  ; or  in  other  words,  that  the  blood  introduced  into  the 
lungs  in  consequence  of  respiration,  doubles  their  absolute  weight. 

Beautiful  as  this  test  certainly  is,  and  correct  as  the  general 
principle  upon  which  it  is  founded  undoubtedly  is,  it  is  exposed  to 
numerous  and  serious  objections. 

(a.)  Tliere  is  no  fixed  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  lun^s 
and  the  weight  of  the  body.  ° 

An  appeal  to  facts  and  experiments  must,  of  course,  determine 
fi  It  seems  to  be  conceded  on  all  hands, 

iiat  M.  1 loucquet  drew  his  conclusions  from  a very  limited  number  of 
Observations.  In  one  child  born  dead,  he  found  the  comparative 
weight  ol  the  lungs  to  the  body  to  be  as  1 to  67  ; in  another,  as  1 to  70  ; 
n a third  which  had  been  born  alive,  it  was  found  to  be  as  2 to  70,  or 
to  35.  1 hese  were  all  the  observations  which  he  had  made  when 
promu  gated  the  general  conclusion  which  he  drew  from  them.  As 
g natura  ly  be  expected  from  the  novelty  and  Importance  of  the 
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subject,  it  has  since  then  attracted  the  attention  of  the  ablest  medical 
jurists,  and  their  researches  have  tended  very  materially  to  diminish 
the  confidence  originally  placed  in  this  test.  The  most  extensive 
observations  yet  made  on  this  subject  were  those  conducted  by  M. 
Chaussier  at  Paris  and  M.  Schmitt  at  Vienna.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  results,  and  they  shew  conclusively  that  there  is  no  fixed 
and  uniform  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  lungs  and  the 
weight  of  the  body. 


Experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
had  respired* 

Experiments  on  the  bodies  of  infants  who 
had  not  respired. 

M.  Schmitt. 

M. 

Chaussier. 

M Schmitt. 

M.  Chaussier. 

Weight  of  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
lungs. 

Proportion 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
lungs  and  the 
, body. 

Weight  of  the 
body. 

— 

j Weight  of  the 
lungs. 

Proportion 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
lungs  and  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
lungs. 

Proportion 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
lungs  and  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
lungs. 

Proportion 
between  the 
weight  of  the 
luiigB  and  the 
body.  1 

Gram, 

Gram, 

Gram 

Gram. 

Gram. 

Gram. 

Gram, 

Gram. 

Gram, 

Gram. 

Gram. 

1012 

35 

1 to  29 

1025 

38 

1 to  28 

659 

18 

1 to  36 

650 

6 

1 to  108 

1065 

31 

34 

1040 

32 

34 

H73 

22 

39 

900 

19 

48 

1091 

66 

16 

1100 

25 

44 

1065 

70 

16 

1051 

21 

50 

1099 

35 

31 

1168 

17 

43 

1361 

36 

37 

1400 

60 

23 

1222 

31 

39 

1224 

46 

26 

1572 

39 

40 

1.591 

38 

42 

1257 

18 

70 

1260 

41 

31 

1577 

33 

47 

1625 

66 

25 

1466 

28 

52 

1469 

25 

69 

1915 

41 

44 

1900 

52 

37 

1518 

31 

40 

1520 

39 

39 

2090 

35 

59 

2080 

48 

43 

1863 

43 

43 

1850 

43 

43 

2177 

32 

67 

2200 

37 

69 

1968 

22 

87 

1958 

81 

63 

2221 

28 

79 

2250 

87 

26 

2002 

54 

37 

2000 

72 

28 

2352 

54 

43 

2350 

44 

54 

2160 

57 

38 

21.50 

60 

36 

2589 

74 

34 

2570 

30 

86 

2366 

46 

61 

23(i0 

38 

62 

i 2648 

43 

61 

26.50 

47 

56 

2404 

36 

66 

2400 

74 

32 

1 2758 

35 

79 

2750 

74 

37 

2491 

70 

35 

2490 

97 

26 

: 2!)81 

44 

67 

2950 

48 

2758 

87 

31 

2750 

93 

28 

1 3102 

70 

44 

3100 

57 

55 

2893 

49 

59 

2900 

54 

54 

3312 

61 

54 

3324 

41 

2998 

70 

42 

.3000 

113 

27 

3451 

49 

70 

3350 

54 

62 

3207 

61 

52 

3250 

65 

60 

i 3502 

61 

54 

3600 

50 

72 

3294 

80 

41 

3.W 

76 

44 

3660 

57 

64 

3672 

41 

90 

3731 

75 

49 

3650 

105 

35 

4150 

50 

83 

4161 

83 

41S0 

105 

1 39 

4040 

42 

96 

4185 

83 

50 

4.300 

106 

Mean  proper. 

1 Mean  proper. 

49Tt‘’iTT* 

(b.)  Even  admitting  that  there  is  a fixed  proportion  between  the 
weight  of  the  lungs  and  the  body,  it  is  very  ditferent  from  that  of  M. 

Ploucquet.  . r o i 

This  objection  is  certainly  supported  by  the  observations  or  ‘Scnmii 

and  Chaussier,  as  also  by  those  of  others.  Devergie  makes  a differ- 
ence in  the  proportions  between  children  born  at  eight  and  those  born 
at  nine  months.  In  the  former  he  makes  it  as  1 to  63  before  respi- 
ration ; and  as  1 to  37  after  respiration.  In  the  latter  as  1 to 
before  respiration,  and  as  I to  45  after  respiration.  ^ i i . 

The  following  are  the  results  obtained  from  observations  made  } 

myself.  _ , , 

Obs.  1.  In  a male  child  in  whom  respiration  had  been  coinpie  , 

the  proportion  was  as  1 to  35. 


• Dictioniiaire  des  Seieiiees  Medicales,  art.  Docimasie  Ptilmonaire,  and  a trail.*' 
lalion  of  the  same  in  the  M'^estern  Quarterly  Reporter,  No.  4. 
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Ohs.  2.  In  a female  child  which  had  respired  perfectly,  the  pro- 
portion was  as  1 to  37. 

Ohs.  3.  In  a male  child,  which  had  respired  perfectly,  as  1 to  44. 

Ohs.  4.  In  a male  child,  born  alive,  but  both  body  and  lungs  in  a 
state  of  incipient  putrefaction,  as  1 to  46. 

The  first  of  these  corresponds  exactly  with  Ploucquet’s  test,  and 
the  second  very  nearly,  while  the  mean  average  of  the  four  is  as  1 to 
40  ; and  if  we  omit  the  fourth  case,  as  not  in  a fit  state  for  any  correct 
inferences,  the  mean  average  of  the  three  first  is  as  1 to  39. 

Ohs.  5.  This  was  a foetus  which  had  reached  the  fifth  month,  and 
was  judged  to  have  been  dead  in  the  uterus  about  six  days  before 
delivery,  owing  to  an  accident  which  had  happened  to  the  mother.  It 
was  at  present  in  a state  of  incipient  decomposition ; the  lungs,  how- 
ever, were  perfectly  sound.  The  proportion  between  the  weight  of 
the  lungs  and  the  body  rvas  as  1 to  29. 

Ohs.  6.  A foetus  between  the  fifth  and  sixth  month,  in  a state  of 
decomposition,  the  lungs  sound.  The  proportion  here  was  as  1 to  39^. 

Ohs.  7.  In  a male  foetus,  betrveen  the  seventh  and  eighth  month, 
which  had  not  respired,  the  proportion  was  as  1 to  62. 

Ohs.  8.  In  a female  child,  born  at  the  eighth  month,  and  which 
had  not  respired,  the  proportion  was  as  1 to  61. 

From  the  immaturity  of  the  foetus,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  obser- 
vations, they  can  hardly  be  considered  as  fair  subjects  from  which  to 
draw  any  conclusions.  Excluding  these,  the  average  of  the  seventh 
and  eighth  is  as  1 to  56. 

These  cases,  then,  give  the  average  of  1 to  56  before  respiration, 
and  of  1 to  39  after  respiration. 

The  following  is  the  result  of  these  different  observations:  — 


Before  Respiration.  After  Respiration. 

Floucquet 1 to  70  J to  35 

Schmitt  52 

Chaussier 49 

Devergie 60 

My  own  56  ’ ’ ‘ 


42 

39 

45 

39 


Mean 


average 


1 to  57  1 to  40 


These,  I suspect,  will  be  found  nearer  the  true  proportions  than 
those  originally  announced  by  Ploucquet.* 

(c.)  A third  objection  to  this  test  is,  that  an  excessive  congestion 
ot  blood  might  occur  in  the  lungs  of  a foetus  that  had  never  respired. 
Which  would  render  them  equal  in  weight  to  the  lungs  of  a foetus 
Which  had  respired. f 

M.  Ploucquet  himself  replies,  that  it  is  not  possible  for 
as  sLri  Pp  P^ace  in  lungs  that  had  never  respired 

becansp'*!h^^f  weight  equal  to  that  consequent  upon  respiration  ; 
nassnop  the  foramen  ovale  and  the  canalis  arteriosus  offer  so  easy  a 
passage  to  the  current  of  blood,  even  when  flowing  with  the  greatest 

the'four'hu^d!).?!  I must  refer  to 

fanticide.*  P^r  A Ledeux"n  Cons'd^rations  M6dico-L6gales  sur  ITn- 

rar  A.  r,ecieux,  p.  44.  .|.  J\]ahoii,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 
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rapidity,  that  no  determination  of  consequence  can  exist  towards  the  r 
pulmonary  vessels. 

(rf.)  A fourth  objection  has  been  drawn  from  the  alteration  pro-- 
duced  by  putrefaction  in  tlie  relative  weight  of  the  lungs  and  body. 

On  this  Professor  Mahon  remarks  : — “ That  this  may  be  the  case? 
if  the  putrefaction  be  very  great;  but  then  the  foetus  cannot  be  sub-- 
jected  to  any  examination  upon  which  a medico-legal  decision  can  be  ‘ 
founded.  But  if  the  putrefaction  has  not  advanced  far,  as  the  lungs  i 
resist  its  effects  longer  than  any  other  part,  we  may  try  the  application  i 
of  the  proposed  test  to  corroborate  the  results  afforded  by  the  hydro-  • 
static  trials.”* 

Upon  the  whole,  with  regard  to  the  general  value  of  Ploucquet’s  i 
test,  the  fair  conclusion  seems  to  be,  that  although  the  proportions  ; 
originallv  announced  by  its  author  have  not  been  borne  out  by  sub-  • 
sequent  observations,  yet  the  fact  of  an  increase  of  weight,  in  conse-  ■ 
quence  of  respiration,  is  fully  established ; and  by  taking  the  various  ; 
averages  which  have  been  mentioned,  important  presumptive  evidence 
may  be  obtained  from  this  source  for  the  corroboration  and  correction 
of  other  tests. 

Relative  weight  of  the  heart  and  lungs.  — Vvom  the  degree  of  un- 
certainty hanging  around  the  test  of  Ploucquet,  Orfila  was  inclined  to 
believe  that  a more  definite  proportion  might  exist  between  the  weight 
of  the  heart  and  the  lungs,  and  that  this  might  serve  as  a test  in  these 
cases.  He  immediately’  put  it  to  the  trial  of  experiment.  For  this 
purpose  he  took  out  the  heart  and  lungs  from  a number  of  foetuses, 
having  previously  cut  off  the  venae  cavae  and  pulmonary  veins,  as  well 
as  the  pulmonary  artery  and  aorta,  as  near  as  possible  to  these  organs. 
He  then  opened  into  the  heart  to  let  out  all  the  blood  which  it  con- 
tained. After  this,  having  washed  them,  he  weighed  them  separately. 
The  results  were  the  following  ; — 


Age  of  the  foetus. 

Duration  of  respiration. 

Weight 
of  the 
body. 

Weight 
of  the 
heart. 

Weight 
of  the 
lungs. 

Proportion 
between  the 
weight  of 
thelteart 
and  lungs. 

36  hours 

Gram. 

2280 

Gram.  c. 

13  5 

Gram.  c. 

40  5 

3 

4 days  and  2 hours 
8 hours 

2000 

10  5 

50 

4J 

2650 

19 

50 

2| 

2700 

15 

59 

311 

2 days  

2800 

16  6 

87 

51 

1700 

9 6 

66 

7 

1460 

9 5 

54  5 

At  six  months  and  a half 

800 

5 

24  2 

5 

Died  during  delivery 
Burn  dead 

2305 

14 

33 

2| 

3100 

17  5 

38 

2i 

2200 

9 

36 

4 

Died  during  delivery 

2900 

15  5 

29 

Mi 

1750 

17 

35 

2* 

Born  dead 

1840 

21  5 

61 

3 

At  seven  months  and  a half 
At  seven  months 

16.50 

8 

26 

31 



1270 

5 

25  3 

5 

• Mahon,  vol.  ii.  p.  454. 
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From  these  and  other  similar  experiments,  Orfila  drew  the  con- 
clusion, that  tlie  relative  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  heart 
and  the  lungs  was  too  inconstant  and  uncertain  to  draw  any  just  infer- 
ences as  to  the  fact  of  respiration  having  taken  place.* 

8.  Specific  gravity  of  the  lungs. — It  is  to  Galen  that  we  are  in- 
debted for  the  first  notice  of  the  fact  that  the  lungs  are  rendered 
specifically  lighter  in  consequence  of  respiration. f The  knowledge  of 
this  fact  was  not,  however,  applied  to  the  purposes  of  forensic  medicine 
until  after  the  lapse  of  several  centuries.  Zacchias,  who  flourished  in 
the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  and  who  may  be  styled  the 
father  of  forensic  medicine,  passes  it  over  in  silence ; and  it  was  not 
until  the  year  1682,  that  it  was  first  applied  by  Schreyer  as  a test  in 
cases  of  child-murder. 

The  hydrostatic  test.  — The  principle  upon  which  this  test  is 
founded  is  the  difference  produced  in  the  specific  gravity  of  the  lungs, 
in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  air  into  them.  In  the  whole 
range  of  medico-legal  investigations,  there  is  none  more  important, 
and  at  the  same  time  more  difficult,  than  that  which  relates  to  the 
validity  of  this  test  as  a proof  of  respiration.  From  the  time  of  its 
first  promulgation,  it  has  divided  the  opinions  of  medical  jurists,  and 
wen  at  the  present  day  it  still  remains  a subject  of  controversy. 
When  It  IS  recollected  how  great  and  just  an  importance  has  been 
attached  to  it  in  trials  for  child-murder,  and  how  embarrassing  to 
courts  and  to  juries  have  been  the  contradictory  sentiments  advanced 
concerning  it  by  medical  witnesses,  the  propriety  of  a full  investigation 
of  the  subject  cannot  be  questioned. 

For  the  purpose  of  rendering  the  discussion  of  it  as  distinct  as 
possible,  I shall  first  state  the  general  facts  upon  which  the  test  is 
tounded,  and  then  consider  the  various  objections  to  which  it  is  liable. 

f ^ stillborn  child  into  water,  it  will  be 

found  that  they  sink  rapidly  to  the  bottom  of  the  fluid.  On  the  other 

wa"tPr*fl.^®  breathed  perfectly  be  put  into 

hT  1 ^ ^ If  the  breathing 

^ only  been  imperfect,  the  lungs  will  float  or  sink  according  as  a 
^eater  or  less  portion  of  these  organs  has  been  penetrated  by  air.  On 

pieces,  those  portions  into  which  air  has  been 
introduced  will  float,  while  the  rest  will  sink. 

Hoa,  r s tr 

LTrpUecf 

bv  it  is  safe  to  trust  to  the  evidence  furnished 

wgS  the  different  objection,  which  have  been 

first  Pmhr^  he  arranged  under  two  divisions.  The 

vef ’th  SO  to  shew  that  the  lungs  may  float,  and 

go  to  shew  ?hat  thpT  embracing  those  which 

respired.  * the  child  have 

• Li'qnns  de  M^deciiie  Ij^gale,  vol.  i.  p.  349 
t Opera  Galeni  de  Uhu  Pa't.  lib.  x.:  .fap  vT.  pp.  145,  G. 
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Objections  against  the  Hydrostatic  Test,  on  the  ground  that  the  Lungs 
may  float,  and  yet  the  Child  not  have  respired. 


Ohj.  1,  It  has  been  objected  that  a child  may  not  have  respired, 
and  yet  the  lungs  may  float  in  water  from  having  undergone  putre- 
faction. 

Strange  as  it  may  appear,  it  has  nevertheless  been  a subject  much  . 
debated  what  the  effects  of  putrefaction  are  upon  lungs  that  have 
never  respired  ; some  asserting  that  it  renders  them  specifically  heavier  ■ 
than  water ; while  others,  of  equal  respectability,  maintain  a contrary 
opinion.  Both  parties  adduce  experiments  in  proof  of  their  particular 
assertions.  The  most  accurate,  I believe,  were  those  performed  by 
Mayer;  and  as  they  place  this  subject  in  a very  just  point  of  view,  and  1 
relieve  it  of  much  of  the  obscurity  in  which  it  has  been  involved,  it 
may  not  be  improper  to  present  a summary  of  his  observations.  From 
a very  extended  series  of  experiments,  continued  during  a number  of 
years,  and  executed  with  great  care  and  precision,  Mayer  found,  on 
putting  into  water  the  lungs  of  stillboni  children,  that  they  sunk  to  > 
the  bottom.  After  an  interval  of  two  or  three  days,  the  water  in 
which  they  were  left  became  turbid ; the  lungs  changed  in  colour,  and 
increased  in  volume  ; here  and  there  an  air-bubble  arose  to  the  surface 
of  the  water,  and  at  the  same  time  a putrid  odour  became  perceptible. 
All  these  appearances  continued  to  increase  daily,  until  the  sixth, 
seventh,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  eighth  day,  when  the  lungs,  both  entire 
and  cut  into  pieces,  floated  in  the  water  in  which  they  became  putrid. 
On  transferring  the  lungs  to  vessels  containing  clean  water,  they  still 
continued  to  float,  although  on  the  slightest  compression  they  instantly 
sunk.  Lungs  placed  in  water,  and  exposed  to  the  rays  of  the  sun, 
swam  on  the  sixth  day.  If  they  were  suflrered  to  putrefy  where  there 
was  a free  current^of  air,  they  rarely  floated  before  the  tenth  or 
eleventh  day.  After  the  lungs  had  once  floated,  they  remained  in 
that  state,  emitting  daily  a more  offensive  odour,  and  acquiring  an 
increased  volume,  until  the  twenty-first,  or,  at  the  latest,  the  thirlj- 
fifth  day.  After  that  period  they  gradually  sunk  down,  without  a 
single  exception,  to  the  bottom  of  the  vessel,  nor  did  they  afterwards 
betray  any  disposition  to  float,  although  kept  for  seven  weeks,  and  in 
some  instances  a much  greater  length  of  time.* 

The  foregoing  experiments  were  made  in  the  month  of  August. 
The  lungs,  both  entire  and  cut  into  sections,  were  immersed  m pure 
fountain  water,  and  contained  in  vessels  convenient  and  capacious.  In 
short,  every  precaution  seems  to  have  been  scrupulously  observed  to 
render  the  experiments  accurate  and  satisfactory. 

My  own  experiments  on  this  subject,  although  not  numerous,  go 
confirm,  in  every  essential  point,  those  which  have  been  detailed.t 


1 


■( 


!l 


to 


* Mayer  in  Schlegel’s  Collectio  Opusculorutn  Selectorum  ad  Jleilicinain  Foren- 

sem  Spectantiiim,  vol.  i.  pp.  262-2C4. 

+ llecently  some  experiments  on  tins  siihject  have  been  reported  lij  1 
Gross,  of  Cincinnati.  In  the  month  of  July,  he  placed  the  right  lung  of  a 
infant  in  an  open  glass  vessel,  exposed  to  tl.e  rays  of  an  intensely  hot  sun.  At  t 
end  of  twenty-four  hours  it  was  found  to  swim  on  tlie  surface.  Ihe  whole  oiga 
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I will  merely  state  that  I found  a great  difference  in  the  length  of 
time  which  the  lungs  took  to  float  according  to  the  season  of  the  year. 

In  the  month  of  August,  exposed  to  the  rays  of  an  intense  sun,  they 
floated  in  less  than  twenty-four  hours;  while  in  the  month  of  April 
they  took  between  two  and  three  weeks. 

If  it  should  be  objected  to  these  experiments  that  they  are  not 
satisfactory,  because  the  lungs  were  separated  from  the  rest  of  the 
body,  it  will  obviate  every  difficulty  to  state  a case  in  which  the  same 
result  was  observed  in  lungs  which  had  not  been  taken  out  of  the 
chest  until  after  they  had  become  putrid.  A case  of  this  kind  is 
related  in  which  a child  was  stillborn,  and  had  become  putrid  before 
it  was  examined.  On  dissection  its  vessels  were  found  full  of  air,  and 
vesicles  distended  with  air  were  seen  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs.  On 
putting  these  organs  into  water  they  floated.* 

From  the  foregoing  experiments  it  thus  appears  that  in  the  inci- 
jnent  stage  of  putrefaction  lungs  that  have  never  respired  will  float  in 
water;  whereas  they  will  sink  if  it  has  continued  long  enough  to  com- 
pletely destroy  their  organisation,  and  thus  extricate  all  the  air  con- 
tained in  them.  These  results  have  been  corroborated  by  numerous 
other  observations  and  experiments  ; and  their  truth  cannot  be  doubted. 
It  seems  singular,  indeed,  that  they  should  ever  have  been  questioned, 
when  a case  perfectly  analogous  is  witnessed  in  every  person  that  is 
drowned.  The  body  at  first  sinks  ; afterwards  rises  to  the  surface, 
Avhen  putrefaction  has  generated  air  sufficient  to  render  it  specifically 
lighter  than  water ; and  finally  descends  again  upon  the  extrication  of 
that  air. 

Such  being  the  effect  of  putrefaction,  it  becomes  a question  of 
great  importance  to  determine  in  what  way  we  may  discriminate 
between  the  floating  of  the  lungs,  as  caused  by  natural  respiration, 
and  that  which  is  the  result  of  decomposition. 

Independently  of  the  changes  produced  in  the  colour  and  general 
appearance  of  the  lungs  by  putrefaction,  there  are  other  very  charac- 
teiistic  marks  by  which  they  may  be  distinguished. 

^.)  By  the  appearance  of  air-bubbles  on  the  surface  of  the  lungs. 

P subject,  Dr.  William  Hunter  lays  down  the  following  rule  : 

If  the  air  which  is  in  the  lungs  be  that  of  respiration,  the  air-bubbles 
will  hardly  be  visible  to  the  naked  eye ; but  if  the  air-bubbles  be 
arge,  or  if  they  run  in  lines  along  the  fissures  between  the  component 
I air  is  certainly  emphysematous,  and  not  air 

''  nc  lad  been  taken  in  by  breathing.”  f .Taeger  had  before  this 


Tna  offensive,  and  the  surface  was  covered  with  air-bubbles.  At  the 

immpr  * floated  both  in  the  water  in  which  it  was  oriffinally 

foiirT.n  1 n P^'^oed  in  rain  water.  In  twenty- 

four  hours  afterwards  it  floated.  See  an  able  review  of  the  Elements  of  Seal 

iiencM  for  of  Medical  and  Physical 

• Edinl)urgh  Medical  Essays,  vol.  vi.  p.  450. 

ByWiliiamllunterM'D  F «f  Bastard  Children, 

vol.  vi.  j),  204.  ’ * ’ Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  of  London, 
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made  a similar  observation.  In  lungs  floating  from  putrefaction,  he 
describes  the  air  as  contained  in  the  form  of  bubbles  under  the  ex- 
ternal membrane  of  those  organs,  where  the  air  introduced  by  respirar 
tion  never  finds  its  way.*  This  distinction  is  founded  in  truth,  and 
accordingly  has  been  adopted  by  the  best  writers  on  forensic  medicine. 

(b.)  By  the  ease  with  which  the  air  can  be  extricated  from  lungs 
which  float  in  consequence  of  putrefaction.  The  evidence  of  this  is  to 
be  found  in  the  fact,  that  if  lungs  of  this  description,  or  any  portions 
of  them,  be  squeezed  in  the  hand,  they  will  immediately  sink  in  w'ater. 
On  the  contrary,  no  compression,  however  strong,  can  force  out  so 
completely  the  air  from  lungs  that  have  respired  as  to  cause  them  to 
sink.  This  is  a test  which  may  be  relied  on  with  much  certainty. 

(c.)  By  cutting  out  a portion  of  the  internal  part  of  the  lungs  and 
putting  this  in  water,  to  ascertain  whether  it  will  float.  If  the  lungs 
floated  as  the  result  of  putrefaction,  this  internal  portion  will  sink, 
inasmuch  as  the  air  generated  by  decomposition  is  confined  to  the 
surface  of  the  lungs.  If,  on  the  contrary,  the  lungs  have  respired,  the 
internal  part  will  float  more  readily  even  than  that  tow'ards  the  surtace. 

(d.)  By  the  absence  of  crepitation  in  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  m 
cases  of  putrefaction.  This  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  air,  generated 
by  putrefaction,  exists  in  the  external  portions  of  the  lungs,  and  is  not 
found  in  the  air-cells,  as  in  natural  respiration.  . , , , v 

(e.)  By  an  examination  of  the  other  viscera  of  the  body.  iNu- 
merous  observations  have  established  the  fact,  that,  w'ith  the  exception 
of  the  bones,  the  lungs  resist  putrefaction  longer  than  any  other  part 
of  the  body.  Faissole  and  Champeau,  in  experiments  which  they 
made  upon  drowned  animals,  observed  that  the  lungs  remained  sound 
after  the  whole  of  the  body  had  become  putrefied.f  Mahon  noticed 
the  same  fact  in  his  dissections  of  dead  bodies.^  Camper  ascertaine  , 
bv  direct  experiments,  that  the  head  became  so  far  decomposed  by 
putrefaction,  that  the  slightest  force  was  sufficient  to  detach  the  bon 
of  it  from  each  other,  as  well  as  those  of  the  arms  and  legs,  before  the 
lungs  began  to  participate  in  the  putrefaction.§  I 
thing  in  three  instances.  This  was  especially  the  case  in  a chi  d found 
floating  in  the  river.  The  body  had  become  quite  putrid ; the  scalp 
was  distended  with  air,  and  so  were  the  bowels.  The  lung  » 
contrary,  were  perfectly  natural  in  their  appearance,  unt^h^ 
by  putrefaction.  From  these  facts  the  conclusion  evidently  fol  o 
that  if  the  rest  of  the  body  of  the  child  which  is  the 
amination  be  unaffected  by  putrefaction,  it  may  very  confi^n^ 
inferred,  that  the  floating  of  the  lungs  is  not  owing  to  ^ 

By  a careful  application  of  the  foregoing  tests,  and  especia  j 
first  and  second,  little  or  no  difficulty  can  arise  m deciding  whether 
the  lungs  float  from  putrefaction  or  from  respiration.  ,^„,ntnus 

Obi.  2.  It  is  objected  that  there  may  be  a peculiar  emphjse 
condition  of  the  lungs,  which  may  make  them  float  in  water, 
though  respiration  has  never  taken  place. 

• Jaeger  in  Sclilegel,  vol.  v.  p.  111.  ^ 

I KSti  “u  l':.Sdae.  by  lluubin™,  .M.u: 47: 
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The  fact  of  such  a condition  of  the  lungs  sometimes  occurring, 

I althouo-h  noticed  previously,*  was  first  prominently  brought  forward 
bv  Chaussier,  in  some  cases  where  he  was  obliged,  in  consequence  of 
tlie  smallness  of  the  pelvis,  to  deliver  by  the  feet,  and  where  death 
took  place  during  delivery.  The  lungs,  on  being  put  into  water, 
fioated.  Chaussier  explained  this  occurrence  by  supposing  that  in 
consequence  of  the  violence  done  to  the  lungs  during  the  delivery,  an 
effusion  of  blood  had  taken  place,  the  alteration  of  which  had  dis- 
enf'aged  a quantity  of  air.  Cases  of  this  kind  must,  as  a matter  of 
course,  be  very  rare.  When  they  do  occur,  the  mode  of  discrimi- 
I nating,  according  to  Chaussier,  is  by  squeezing  them  in  the  hand. 
On  putting  them  into  water  after  this,  they  will  be  found  to  ha\e  lost 
their  buoyancy,  and  will  sink  precisely  like  lungs  which  float  in  conse- 
[ quence  of  ordinary  putrefaction.  In  these  cases,  the  aeriform  fluid 
! exists  only  in  the  cellular  tissue. + 

Ohj.  3.  It  is  objected  that  a child  may  not  have  respired,  and  yet 
I its  lungs  may  float  in  water,  in  consequence  of  their  having  been 
I artificially  injlated. 

It  has  been  doubted  by  some,  whether  artificial  inflation  of  the 
i lungs  can  ever  be  effected.  Heister  states  that  he  proved,  by  actual 
I experiments,  that  air  cannot  be  blown  into  the  lungs,  so  as  to  cause 
I them  to  float.  J Hebenstreit  also  doubts  whether  it  can  be  accom- 
plished, in  consequence  of  the  mucus  which  is  usually  found  to  fill  the 
! fauces  of  a new-born  child. § Roederer,  from  the  failure  of  his  ex- 
i periments  on  the  subject,  was  led  to  the  conclusion,  that  it  can  only  be 
effected  after  the  child  had  previously  breathed.  ||  Brendel  is  still 
more  positive  on  this  point.  He  believes  artificial  inflation  to  be  ut- 
i terly  impossible,  and  assigns  two  reasons  for  his  scepticism.  The  first 
t is  the  resistance  which  is  made  by  the  thorax  and  diaphragm  ; and  the 
i second  is  the  difficulty  of  introducing  a pipe  into  the  glottis,  without 
i which  he  thinks  it  is  impossible  to  inflate  the  lungs.  He  adds,  more- 
over, in  confirmation  of  his  opinion,  that  he  made  experiments  upon 
pups  that  were  killed  while  yet  in  the  uterus  ; and  although  he 
I attempted  to  force  in  the  air  by  a bellows,  yet  no  change  was  effected 
1 upon  the  lungs,  and  they  sunk  when  put  into  water.^ 

A contrary  doctrine  is,  however,  maintained  by  a very  large 
majority  of  the  most  respectable  authorities  in  forensic  medicine.  Low 
admits  the  possibility  of  it,  and  tells  us  that  Bohn,  together  with  the 
medical  faculty  of  Leipsic,  concurred  in  the  same  opinion.**  Ludwig 
says,  it  is  certain  that  air  may  be  artificially  blown  into  lungs  which 
have  never  respired,  and  that  they  will  afterwards  float  in  water.f  f In 

*_Allierti  noticed  it  in  1725,  and  Schmitt  in  1806 Edinburgh  Medical  and 

surgical  .Iimrnal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  374. 

•f  Considerations  Medico- L6gales  snr  I’Inf'anticide.  Par  A.  Lecieux,  pp.  55,  56. 
t Morgagni’s  Works,  vol.  i.  p.  536. 

§ Anthropoliigia  Foren.sis,  &c.  p.  405. 

II  Collectio  Opnsculornm  Selectorum  ad  Medicinam  Forensein  Spectantium.— 
Curante  Dr.  J.  C.  T.  Schlegel,  vol.  v.  p.  112. 
f Medicina  Legalis  sive  Forensis,  p.  186. 

•*  'J'heatniin  Medico-Jiiridicnin,  cap.  xii.  p.  623. 
tt  lustitutiones  Mediciiue  Forensis,  &c.  p.  97. 
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several  experiments  made  to  test  this  matter  by  the  celebrated  Camper, 
the  result  was  uniformly  in  favour  of  this  opinion.*  Jaeger,  Buttner, 
and  Schmitt,  concur  in  the  same,  as  do  most  of  the  French  and 
English  writers.  Dr.  Gooch  says  he  inflated  the  lungs  of  a stillborn 
child,  and  they  floated  in  water  a.s  if  the  child  had  breathed  some 
days.t  Mr.  Jennings,:  as  the  result  of  experiments  made  by  himself, 
states  that  the  lungs  may  be  inflated  without  the  use  of  instruments, 
and  by  simply  blowing  air  into  the  child  s mouth,  so  that  they  will 
float  in  water,  crepitate  on  pressure,  and  change  their  colour  from 
chocolate  to  bright  scarlet.§ 

From  the  foregoing  detail  of  authorities,  it  is  quite  evident,  that 
although  artificial  inflation  of  the  lungs  of  a child  born  dead,  is  a thing 
perfectly  practicable,  yet  it  is  not  accomplished  with  as  much  facility 
as  many  have  imagined.  I am  aware  that  some  writers  speak  with  a 
good  deal  of  certainty  in  relation  to  the  ease  with  which  this  may  be 
practised.  It  is  questionable,  however,  whether  they  have  not  drawn 
their  inferences,  in  some  cases,  at  least,  from  insufficient  data.  If  the 
trachea  of  a stillborn  child  be  opened,  and  a tube  introduced,  or  if 
the  lungs  be  separated,  and  a quill  be  introduced  into  the  bronchial 
tubes,  it  is,  doubtless,  a very  easy  matter  to  inflate  the  lungs.  Any 
one  can  make  the  experiment,  and  satisfy  himself  perfectly  on  this 
subject.  This,  however,  is  a widely  different  thing  from  blowdng  air 
into  the  mouth  of  a child,  and  that  too  by  persons  ignorant  ot  the 
mode  of  doing  it  effectually.  If  physicians  confessedly  have  failed  m 
accomplishing  it,  how  much  more  likely  is  this  to  happen  to  persons 
out  of  the  profession.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  inexperienced 
persons  would  often  succeed  in  the  process.  The  foregoing  consider- 
ations I conceive  to  be  important,  because  they  go  to  shew  that  the 
cases  in  which  this  difficulty  may  present  itself  cannot  occur  so  often 
as  some  have  supposed.  There  is  another  circumstance  connected 
with  this  subject,  w hich  is  deserving  of  notice.  A.lthough  ordinary 
inflation  may  introduce  a sufficient  quantity  of  air  into  the  lungs  to  s 
cause  them  to  float,  yet  the  entire  lungs  can  never  be  distended  in  tins  i 
way.  This  was  the  fact  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Jennings  above  alluded  to,  ^ 
as  also  in  the  case  of  Professor  Gross.  If  this  be  so,  it  would  limit  t le 
difficulty  arising  from  artificial  inflation  to  eases  in  which  the  lungs  s 
are  only  imperfectly  permeated  by  air.  Where  the  lungs  are  uni- 


• Sclilegel,  vol  v.  p.  112. 

+ A Practical  Compendium  of  Midwifery,  p.  90.  (American  edilu  i .) 

t Trans,  of  the  Prov.  Med.  and  Surg.  Assoc,  vol.  ii.  p.  440. 

8 Professor  Gross  of  Cincinnati,  who  appears  to  have  paid  considcrahle  auent 
to  this  subject,  expresses  the  following  opinion  : — “ 'Ve  are  decide  y " ; "P"*'"  . 

artificial  inflation  of  the  longs  is  a very  difficult  matter;  and  we  belie  e . 

complete  distention  of  these  organs  can  only  he  effected  where  a tu  le  is  in 
into  the  mouth  of  the  larynx.  A case  which  recently  came  under  our  iio i ^ 
greatly  corroborates  this  opinion.  Here  the  clnhi  was  stillhorii,  an  m 
of  tlm  delay  occasioned  by  a mal-preseiitatiou  ; and  although 
made  by  our  friend  Dr.  E.  Read,  the  attending  physician,  to 
vet  we  Lind,  on  examination,  that  only  a small  portion  of  the  "h  1 '« 
together  with  a few  lobules  of  the  right  superior  and  right  infeiior  lobes,  we 
with  air.”— Western  Medical  Jimriial.  July  IflJO,  1».  oO. 
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i fomily  and  perfectly  distended,  it  would  at  once  do  away  with  any 
i objection  from  this  source.  Notwithstanding  all  this,  the  difficulty 
I would  still  exist,  and  it  certainly  presents  the  most  formidable  of  all  the 
objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test.  The  difficulty  is  still  further  in- 
creased by  recollecting  that  artificial  inflation  not  merely  causes  the 
lungs  to  float,  but  produces  other  changes  analogous  to  those  of  respi- 
1 ration.  It  changes  the  volume,  the  colour,  the  density,  and  the  shape 
of  these  organs  very  much  in  the  same  way  that  vital  respiration  does. 
How,  then,  are  we  to  distinguish  between  the  effects  of  respiration  and 
artificial  inflation  ? The  following  tests  will  aid  in  the  solution  of  this 
difficult  problem. 

(a.)  The  first  of  these  is  founded  upon  the  difference  in  the  weight 
\ of  the  lungs  in  the  two  cases.  When  vital  respiration  takes  place,  it 
is  accompanied  by  an  increased  flow  of  blood  to  the  lungs,  and  a con- 
sequent increase  of  weight.  The  artificial  inflation  of  lungs  which 
i have  never  respired  is  not  accompanied  with  any  increased  flow  of 
blood  to  these  organs,  and  therefore  there  is  no  increase  of  weight. 
Taking  the  absolute  weight  of  the  lungs,  therefore,  according  to 
Ploucquet’s  test,  or  the  actual  weight  of  the  lungs,  is  one  mode  of  dis- 
I criminating  between  natural  respiration  and  artificial  inflation. 

(6.)  A second  test  is  founded  on  the  fact  that  the  lungs  of  a child 
' which  has  not  respired,  but  which  float  in  consequence  of  artificial 
inflation,  may,  by  pressure,  have  the  air  expelled  from  them  so  as 
to  sink  in  water  ; while,  on  the  contrary,  in  a child  which  has  respired, 
it  is  impossible  by  any  pressure  to  force  out  the  air  so  completely 
from  the  lungs  as  to  make  them  sink  in  water.  This  test  was 
I originally  suggested  by  M.  Bedard,  and  since  then  the  accuracy  of  it 
has  been  fully  supported  by  other  observers,  and  more  especially  by 
Mr.  Jennings  of  England.  My  own  experiments  also  go  to  confirm 
it.  In  applying  this  test,  certain  precautions  are  necessary  to  insure 
success.  The  pressure  must  be  carried  to  a suitable  extent,  or  it  will 
fail.  The  mode  adopted  by  Mr.  Jennings  was  to  put  the  lungs  in  a 
linen  cloth,  and  then  wringing  them.  After  this  they  were  placed 
. under  a board  loaded  with  weights.  If  sections  of  the  lungs  be  made, 

: ■ pressing  and  squeezing  them  behveen  the  fingers  for  a certain  length 
of  time  will  be  sufficient.  On  the  other  hand,  the  pressure  should  not 
be  carried  too  far.  If  the  texture  of  the  lungs  be  destroyed  by  pound- 
ing and  washing,  they  will  sink,  even  though  respiration  has  taken 
place.  This,  therefore,  should  be  avoided. 

(c.)  A third  test  may  be  deduced  from  the  ductus  arteriosus. 
The  value  of  this  test  has  already  been  discussed,  and  although  not  to  be 
infallibly  relied  on  as  corroborative  proof,  it  should  not  be  disregarded. 
II  the  ductus  arteriosus  has  lost  its  cylindrical  shape  and  become 
conical,  or  if  it  be  much  diminished  in  its  size,  it  will  be  additional 
proof  to  shew  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  the  result  of  respiration.  If, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  be  cjdindrical,  and  retains  its  foetal  size,  it  will  be 
in  favour  of  the  supposition  that  the  air  in  the  lungs  is  the  result  of 
artificial  inflation. 

(f/.)  A fourth  test  has  been  suggested  by  M.  Marc.  He  con- 
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siders  that  art  can  never  completely  inflate  the  lungs;  and  from  the 
greater  difficulty  which  attends  the  admission  of  air  into  the  left  lung, 
he  is  induced  to  believe  that  in  cases  of  artificial  inflation  the  inferior 
extremity  of  that  lung  will  float  but  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all. 

From  what  has  been  already  stated,  there  is  every  reason  to 
believe  that  ordinary  artificial  inflation  can  never  distend  the  entire 
lungs.  In  cases,  therefore,  where  the  lungs  are  fully  pervaded  by  air, 
and  every  portion  of  them  floats  in  water,  this  test  would  be  conclu- 
sive. In  cases,  on  the  other  hand,  where  only  a portion  of  the  lungs 
had  been  penetrated  by  air,  this  test  could  be  of  no  avail.  Now  such 
cases  occur  continually.  In  one  of  the  cases  reported  by  Mr.  Jennings 
the  child  breathed  imperfectly  for  half  an  hour,  and  yet  the  right  lung 
only  floated,  the  left  sinking  in  water,  with  the  exception  of  a small 
part  about  its  root*  Indeed,  it  is  not  positively  settled  whether  the 
lungs  in  any  case  become  immediately  filled  with  air  as  soon  as  respi- 
ration commences.  From  the  experiments  of  Mr.  Portal,  long  since 
made,  it  would  at  any  rate  appear  that  the  right  lung  receives  air 
sooner  than  the  left,  and  he  accounts  for  this  interesting  phenomenon 
by  shewing  that  there  is  a difference  in  the  size  and  direction  of  the 
bronchi  leading  to  the  two  lungs.  Upon  examination,  he  found  the 
right  one  about  one-fourth  part  thicker,  and  one-fifth  shorter,  than  the 
left ; besides,  he  found  the  passage  to  the  right  to  be  more  direct  than 
that  to  the  left.f  From  these  facts,  therefore,  it  is  evident  that  the 
imperfect  distention  of  the  lungs  by  artificial  inflation  could  be  no 
criterion  of  distinction  in  a large  number  of  cases. 

Of  all  the  preceding  modes  of  distinguishing  between  respiration 
and  artificial  inflation,  the  two  first  are  the  most  to  be  relied  on. 

From  the  preceding  examination  of  objections  to  the  hydrostatic 
test,  I think  that  we  may  safely  come  to  the  following  conclusions  : 

1.  That  when  the  lungs in  water,  it  must  be  from  one  of  four 
causes, — natural  respiration,  putrefaction,  emphysema,  the  artificial  in- 
troduction of  air. 

2.  As  the  lungs  may  float  from  other  causes  besides  respiration, 
their  mere  floating  is  no  proof  that  the  child  has  respired. 

3.  As,  however,  it  is  possible  to  discriminate  between  the  float- 
ing of  natural  respiration  and  of  that  which  is  the  result  of  other 
causes,  it  follows, 

4.  That,  with  due  precautions,  the  floating  of  the  lungs  may  be 
depended  upon  as  a decided  proof  that  the  child  has  respired. 

Ohji  ctions  to  the  Hydrostatic  Test,  on  the  ground  that  the  Lungs  may 
sink  in  JVater,  and  yet  the  Child  have  respired. 

Ohj.  1.  It  may  be  objected  that  although  the  child  has  breathed, 
yet  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of  disease,  may  have  their  .specific  gravity 
so  increased  as  to  make  them  sink  in  water. 

• Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol.  n. 
^ Duncan’s  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  245.  (American  edition.) 
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This  objection  has  been  deduced  chiefly  from  analogy.  It  is  a 
fact  well  established,  that  in  consequence  of  various  inflammatory  and 
congestive  diseases,  the  lungs  of  adults  may  become  so  morbidly 
chano-ed  as  to  sink  in  water,  and  hence  it  has  been  inferred  that  the 
same*^  might  occur  in  the  new-born  child.  To  render  this  objection 
"valid,  it'nmst  be  taken  for  granted  that  such  diseases  had  already 
commenced  in  the  foetus  antecedently  to  birth.  Now,  although  the 
foetus  may  be  thus  affected,  yet  the  cases  in  which  this  occurs  must  be 
exceedingly  rare,  and  fox  the  obvious  reason  that  it  is  not  exposed  to 
the  influence  of  the  causes  which  ordinarily  produce  these  diseases. 

I Haller,  notwithstanding  his  great  experience  and  extensive  learning, 
relates  no  instance  of  it,  and  expressly  asserts  that  they  are  very 
I rarely  found  in  the  foetal  state.  “ In  adulto  homine  aliquando,  in  fetu 
I rarissime,  ut  pulmo  calculis,  schirris,  aliave  materie,  morbose  gravis  in 
1 aqua  subsideat,  etsiquam  respiraverit.”  * Brendel,  in  speaking  on  this 

( subject,  relates  only  a single  case  of  an  abortive  foetus  which  had 

I schirrous  lungs,  and  considers  it  a singular  occurrence.!  Billard, 

1 notwithstanding  his  extensive  observations  on  this  subject,  relates 

1 only  three  cases  of  new-born  infants,  in  whom  there  was  reason 

1 to  suppose  that  inflammation  of  the  lungs  commenced  previous  to 

I birth. 

I shall  only  add,  in  confirmation  on  this  point,  the  opinion  of  Dr. 
Duncan,  jun.  the  accomplished  editor  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and 
! Surgical  Journal.  “ Unquestionably,  a piece  of  inflamed  lung  will 
! sink  in  water  like  a piece  of  liver,  but  we  doubt  that  such  inflammation 
\ was  ever  observed  in  the  lungs  of  a new-born  infant,  concerning  which  a 

I question  of  its  having  been  stillborn  could  arise;  and  we  deny  the 

I fact,  that  any  portion  of  lungs  which  have  breathed  will  ever  be  ren- 

I dered  specifically  heavier  than  water,  by  the  mere  settling  of  the 

I blood  in  the  lower  portions  after  death.” j; 

Rare,  however,  as  these  cases  are,  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
I lungs  of  new-born  infants  may  occasionally  be  so  congested  or  dis- 
I eased,  that  they  will  sink  in  water,  notwithstanding  respiration  may  have 
i taken  place.  In  these  cases  the  modes  of  determining  whether  respi- 
1 ration  has  actually  taken  place  or  not  are  the  following  ; — 

In  the  first  place,  where  the  lungs  are  simply  engorged  with  blood, 
i they  may  be  made  to  float  by  depriving  them  of  their  superabund- 
ance of  blood.  This  may  be  accomplished  by  making  incisions  into 
the  lungs,  and  then  subjecting  them  to  pressure,  or  by  leaving  them 
for  a certain  time  immersed  in  water.  In  either  of  these  ways  they 
will  be  made  to  float.  In  foetal  lungs,  on  the  contrary,  no  pressure  or 
immersion  in  water  will  ever  produce  this  effect. 

In  the  second  place,  where  actual  disease  of  the  lungs  has  taken 
place,  although  these  organs,  when  entire,  may  sink,  yet  when  divided 
into  a number  of  pieces,  some  of  them  will  be  found  to  float.  Foder6 
states,  as  the  result  of  numerous  experiments  made  upon  diseased 

• Element.  Physiologiae,  vol.  iii.  p.  281. 

! Aledieiiia  l/egalis,  j>.  10. 

+ Ediiiburgh  flledical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  pp.  78,  HO. 
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lungs,  that  although  they  sank  in  water  when  entire,  yet  when  cut  into 
pieces  he  invariably  found  some  of  the  fragments  to  float.* 

Besides  the  foregoing,  there  is  another  circumstance  of  importance  > 
to  aid  in  obviating  any  difficulty  in  this  case.  It  the  lungs  are  so  i 
diseased  as  to  render  them  specifically  heavier  than  water,  the  cause  of  i 
this  will  be  at  once  evident  on  a suitable  examination  of  these  t 

organs.  , 

Obj.  2.  It  has  been  objected  that  a child  may  have  actually 
breathed,  but  yet  so  imperfectly,  that  the  lungs  shall  not  have  received 
air  sufficient  to  make  them  float. 

In  support  of  this  objection,  facts  of  a very  pointed  nature  have 
been  adduced.  Heister  relates  the  case  of  a very  feeble  infant,  whose 
lungs  sunk  in  water,  though  it  lived  nine  hours  after  birth. j"  And  a 

late  writer  on  Infanticide  states,  that  he  had  been  informed  by  a phy- 
sician to  the  Foundling  Hospital  at  Naples,  who  opened  daily,  on  an 
average,  the  bodies  of  ten  or  twelve  infants,  which  had  generally  died 
within  twenty-four  hours  after  birth,  that  he  had  hardly  ever  found 
more  than  a very  small  portion  of  the  lungs  dilated  by  air;  this  portion 
was  frequently  not  larger  than  a Avalnut  in  its  green  shell,  and  but 
rarely  larger  than  a hen’s  egg,  and  it  w^as  commonly  situated  in  the 

right  lung.j:  1 

The  same  method  must  be  here  adopted  as  in  cases  where  the 
lungs  are  diseased  ; they  must  be  cut  into  several  parts,  and  experi- 
ments instituted  upon  each.  However  imperfect  the  respiration  has 
been,  some  portion  of  the  lungs  will  contain  air,  and  this  will  float. 

In  cases  of  this  kind,  additional  evidence  of  respiration  may  frequently 
be  obtained  by  the  application  of  the  static  test,  and  by  examining  the  | 
state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus  and  of  the  umbilical  cord.  : 

From  the  foregoing  it  may,  therefore,  be  concluded, — 

1.  That  w'hen  the  lungs  sink  in  water,  it  must  be  from  one  or  other  I 
of  the  following  causes:  the  total  want  of  respiration;  feeble  and  j 
imperfect  respiration  ; some  diseases  of  the  lungs,  rendering  them  | 
specifically  heavier  than  the  water. 

2.  As  the  lungs  may  sink  from  other  causes  than  the  absence  ot  | 
respiration,  their  mere  sinking  is  no  decisive  proof  that  the  child  has  ^ 

not  respired.  . . , j 

3.  As,  how^ever,  the  sinking  from  the  w'ant  of  respiration  may  oe 
distinguished  from  that  which  is  the  result  of  other  causes,  it  follows,  j 

4.  That  wdth  due  precautions,  the  sinking  of  the  lungs  is  a safe  tes  | 

that  the  child  has  not  respired.  _ , i ' 

From  the  preceding  diseussion,  although  it  seems  that  the  generm  i 
conclusion  is  decidedly  in  fiivour  of  the  accuracy  of  the  hydrostatic  I 
test,  yet  nothing  can  be  plainer  than  the  necessity  of  an  extensne  i 
acquaintance  with  the  subject,  to  enable  the  professional  witness  to 
make  a just  application  of  it.  From  wdiat  has  already  been  stated,  it 
must  be  evident  that  the  hydrostatic  test  does  not  consist  merely  m 


• Fodere,  vol.  !v.  p.  4«7-  t Itlorgagni’s  tVorkfl,  viil.  i.  epist.  1!),  p.  Sttfi. 
+ A Dissertiilion  on  Infanticide,  in  its  relations  to  Physiology  ana 
prudence,  l»y  Dr.  lliitoliiusoii,  Jll.U.  1820. 
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mittino-  the  lungs  in  water  to  ascertain  whether  they  are  specifically 
' licrhte°or  heavier  than  that  fluid.  The  test  thus  applied  would  lead 
: to“  innumerable  errors.  On  this  account,  therefore,  it  is  necessary  to 

i present  a summary  of  the  mode  in  which  it  is  to  be  used. 

Mode  of  applying  the  Hydrostatic  Test. 

(a.)  Having  opened  the  chest  and  noticed  the  position,  colour, 
volume,  &c.  of  the  lungs,  they  are  to  be  taken  out,  in  the  manner  to 
j be  noticed  hereafter,  when  I come  to  speak  of  the  mode  of  conducting 
i dissections.  The  lungs  are  then  to  be  specially  examined  to  see 
i if  there  be  any  appearance  of  disease  or  of  putrefaction,  or  of 
j any  thing  unnatural  about  them,  and  whether  they  crepitate  on 
i pressure.  _ 

! (b.)  A convenient  vessel  containing  water  is  now  to  be  provided, 

j and  particular  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  temperature  of  the 
I water  in  which  the  lungs  are  to  be  immersed.  The  reason  of  this  will 
I be  perfectly  obvious,  when  it  is  recollected  that  the  specific  gravity  of 
j water  varies  with  its  temperature  ; thus,  for  instance,  water  at  100°  is 
I lighter  than  water  at  60°,  and  still  lighter  than  at  40°.  Besides,  if  the 
I water  be  too  hot,  it  will  have  the  effect  of  expanding  the  lungs,  and 
j thus  favour  their  floating,  especially  when  there  already  exists  a 
tendency  to  putrefaction.  If,  on  the  contrary,  its  temperature  be  too 
! low,  the  air-cells  may  be  contracted,  and  some  of  the  air  be  thus 
I expelled.  The  temperature  of  the  water  should  therefore  be  regulated 
I by  that  of  the  surrounding  air.  Another  precaution  relative  to  the 
i water  is,  that  it  should  not  be  impregnated  with  salt ; for,  in  con- 
i sequence  of  the  greater  specific  gravity  of  saline  water,  a body  might 
i float  in  it  which  would  sink  in  fresh  water. 

(c.)  The  lungs,  together  with  the  heart,  should  then  be  cautiously 
I placed  in  water,  and  it  should  be  observed  whether  they  float  or  sink  ; 
i if  they  float,  whether  above  the  surface  of  the  water,  or  just  under  it ; 

I if  they  sink,  whether  they  do  so  rapidly  or  gradually. 

(d.)  The  lungs  are  next  to  be  separated  from  the  heart  and 
: accurately  .weighed,  after  which  they  should  be  I’eplaced  in  the  water 

! to  see  whether  they  sink  or  float,  and  in  what  way.  If  only  one  lung 

I floats,  observe  whether  it  be  the  right  or  the  left.  The  lungs  should 

1 now  be  subjected  to  suitable  pressure,  to  see  whether  after  this  they 
' will  sink  or  float. 

(e.)  Each  lung  should  be  cut  into  a number  of  small  pieces,  and  in 
doing  so  it  should  be  observed  whether  there  be  any  crepitation, 
whether  they  are  gorged  with  blood,  and  whether  there  be  any  traces 
of  disease.  Each  section  is  then  to  be  put  into  the  water.  If  any  or 
all  of  them  float,  they  are  to  be  taken  out  and  subjected  to  proper 
pressure,  and  then  replaced  in  the  water,  to  determine  whether  after 
this  they  sink  or  float. 

Having  gone  through  these  different  processes,  the  conclusions  to 
be  drawn  from  them  are  evident.  If  the  lungs,  with  the  heart  attached 
and  separated  from  it,  float  in  water ; if,  when  cut  into  pieces,  each 
fragment  floats ; and  if  this  floating  be  proved  not  to  be  owing  to 
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putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation,  then  the  proof  is  strong,  that  the 
infant  enjoyed  perfect  respiration.  If  only  the  right  lung  or  its  pieces 
float,  the  respiration  has  been  less  perfect.  If  some  pieces  of  either 
lung  only  float,  while  the  greater  number  sink,  it  proves  respiration  to 
have  been  still  less  complete.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the  entire  lungs 
and  every  section  of  them  sink  in  water,  the  inference  is,  that  the 
child  never  respired. 


III.  Proofs  of  the  Child  having  respired,  deduced  from  the  Abdominal 

Organs. 

The  only  organs  from  which  any  inferences  here  can  be  drawn  are 
the  liver,  the  intestines,  and  the  bladder. 

1.  The  liver. — It  is  a fact  well  established,  that  in  the  mature 
fcetus  the  liver  is  much  larger  than  it  is  after  respiration  has  taken 
place.*  From  the  changes  which  occur  in  the  circulating  system 
immediately  upon  the  commencement  of  respiration,  the  cause  of  this 
must  be  obvious.  In  the  foetal  state,  the  lungs  have  but  a small 
quantity  of  blood  circulating  through  them.  As  soon,  however,  as 
respiration  is  established,  the  pulmonary  organs  become  charged  with 
blood.  Hence,  as  already  stated,  their  weight  is  so  greatly  increased. 
Now  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  that  this  new  determination  of 
blood  to  the  lungs  is  followed  by  a lo.ss  of  blood  on  the  part  of  the 
liver.  In  addition  to  this,  the  supply  of  blood  to  the  liver  from  the 
umbilical  vein  is  now  cut  of!'.  From  these  two  causes  the  quantity 
of  blood  going  to  the  liver  must  be  greatly  diminished,  and  hence  it  is, 
that  this  organ  gradually  diminishes  in  size  after  birth.  From  these 
facts  it  appears  to  me  that  the  relativ'e  weight  of  the  liver  may  serve 
as  a useful  test  to  establish  the  fact  of  respiration  having  taken  place, 
and  more  especially  to  correct  any  fallacies  that  might  occur  from  the 
test  of  Ploucquet.  To  exemplify:  if  by  the  test  of  Ploucquet  it 
should  be  found  that  the  lungs  had  acquired  the  weight  of  a child 
which  had  respired,  while  the  liver  had  lost  none  of  its  foetal  weight, 
then  there  might  be  ground  for  suspecting  that  the  increase  of  weight 
in  the  lungs  was  owing  to  some  other  cause  than  respiration.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  liver  had  diminished  in  weight,  while  the  lungs 
had  increased,  this  concurrence  of  the  two  tests  would  certainly  add 
greatly  to  the  force  and  conclusiveness  of  the  testimony. 

By  no  writer  on  forensic  medicine,  that  has  fallen  under  my 
examination,  has  this  test  been  suggested,  and  I throw  it  out  at  present, 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  attract  the  attention  of  inquirers  on  this 
interesting  subject.t 


• According  to  Meckel,  the  absolute  weight  and  size  of  the  liver  dimmishe* 

until  the  end  of  the  first  year.  In  five  new-horn  children  he  found  the  liver  one 

quarter  heavier  than  in  five  other  children,  from  eight  to  ten  months — Doane 

Meckel,  vol.  xxx.  p.  39.  , t c j 

+ This  was  originally  suggested  fifteen  years  ago.  Since  then,  1 find  this  sunjecs 

has  attracted  the  attention  of  foreign  writers.  Professor  Bernt,  of  Vienna,  i 
more  especially  noticed  it;  and  in  liia  Centuria  Experimentorum,  has  ui  all  cases 
reported  the  weight  of  the  liver.  It  does  not  appear  from  thpe  repor  s hojev^ 
that  any  general  and  satisfactory  proportion  between  the  weight  of  the  body  an 
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2.  The  intestines. — In  the  foetal  state  these  organs  contain  a dark 
i pitchy  matter,  called  the  meconium,  which  is  evacuated  shortly  after 
i birth,  M'hen  the  child  is  born  alive.  In  relation  to  its  precise  nature, 
' some  difference  of  opinion  has  existed.  The  opinion,  however,  which 
I seems  most  plausible,  considers  it  to  be  the  bile  collected  in  the  foetal 
' liver,  and  which  is  propelled  from  that  organ  into  the  intestinal  canal, 
I by  the  compression  which  the  liver  necessarily  sustains  as  soon  as 
I respiration  commences.*  The  same  compression  afterwards  expels  it 
i from  the  intestinal  canal.  The  connexion,  therefore,  between  respira- 
; tion  and  the  discharge  of  the  meconium,  is  perfectly  plain.  The 
I period  at  which  the  meconium  is  discharged  is  by  no  means  uniform. 

‘ In  some  cases  it  takes  place  immediately  after  birth,  while  in  others  it 
is  delayed  for  several  hours.  If,  therefore,  the  meconium  be  found 
I evacuated,  it  offers  a presumption  in  favour  of  the  child  having  been 
i born  alive,  while  at  the  same  time  it  is  evident  that  a child  may  be 
I born  alive,  and  yet  die  before  it  is  discharged. 


i that  of  the  liver,  before  and  after  birth,  can  be  established.  Oi'fila  has  collated  some 
■ of  these  cases,  and  gives  the  following  results  : — 


Dead  before  or  after  birth. 

Weight  of  the 
body. 

Weight  of  the 
liver. 

Proportion  be- 
tween the  weight 
of  the  liver  and 
body. 

lb. 

02. 

di\ 

oz 

dr 

gr. 

Stillborn  

6 

2 

0 

4 

0 

70 

24 

do 

5 

0 

0 

4 

2 

46 

18 

do 

5 

6 

0 

5 

1 

15 

19 

do 

5 

13 

4 

4 

3 

48 

21 

do 

G 

0 

0 

6 

0 

60 

15J 

do 

6 

2 

2^ 

5 

5 

70 

17 

Having  scarcely  respired 

4 

12 

0 

4 

0 

11 

19 

do 

6 

14 

4 

4 

6 

24 

20 

do 

5 

15 

4 

5 

6 

18 

164 

do. 

5 

13 

4 

3 

1 

52 

29 

do 

4 

6 

0 

3 

6 

18 

19 

do 

5 

7 

0 

5 

0 

2 

164 

Having  respired  more 

5 

4 

0 

4 

2 

34 

194 

do 

5 

B 

4 

4 

5 

52 

184 

Respiration  perfectly  established 

4 

12 

4 

3 

3 

60 

22 

do 

5 

0 

4 

8 

1 

134 

10 

do 

4 

15 

0 

4 

0 

11 

19i 

do 

6 

13 

4 

4 

3 

13 

21 

do 

5 

4 

0 

3 

4 

33 

234 

do 

6 

8 

6 

6 

2 

71 

164 

do 

7 

11 

0 

9 

4 

61 

13 

do 

5 

10 

4 

5 

6 

35 

154 

These  results,  according  to  Orfila,  shew  conclusively,  1.  That  the  weight  of  the 
iiver  was  much  more  considerable  in  many  infants  in  whom  respiration  had  been 
completely  established,  than  in  those  who  were  stillborn.  2.  That  the  proportion 
between  the  weight  of  the  body  and  that  of  the  liver  was  often  mtich  less  in  those 
cases  where  respiration  had  been  com))letely  established,  than  in  those  who  had  not 
_ "'bioh  ought  to  i>e  just  the  reverse,  according  to  this  test. — Leqons 
e Aledecine  L6gale,  pur  M.  Orfila,  vol.  i.  pp.  393,394.  (Second  edition.) 

Bryce  on  the  Foetal  Liver.  — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
lumenbach’s  Pliysiology,  p.  369.  (American  edition.) 
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3.  TJte  bladder. — Anterior  to  birth  it  has  been  ascertained  that  the 
bladder  contains  a considerable  quantity  of  urine.  At  variable  pericjds 
after  birth  this  is  discharged.  If,  therefore,  on  examination,  it  should 
be  found  empty,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  child  having  been 
born  alive,  and  of  having  lived  sufficiently  long  to  pass  its  urine  by  its 
own  efforts.  It  is  obvious,  however,  that  this  is  liable  to  many  excep- 
tions, and  should  not,  therefore,  be  infallibly  relied  on.  It  is  not 
impossible  that,  under  certain  circumstances,  a child  may  void  its  urine 
before  birth,  and  on  the  other  hand,  a child  born  alive,  may  die  before 
it  has  performed  that  function. 

General  Inferences  deduced  from  the  preceding  Examination  of  the 
Circidation;  the  Respiratorij  Organs  ; and  the  Abdominal  Organs. 

I.  If  the  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  foramen  ovale,  the  ductus 
venosus,  and  the  umbilical  vessels,  be  obliterated,  and  if  the  umbilical 
cord  be  separated,  the  conclusion  is  certain,  without  any  examination 
of  the  lungs,  not  merely  that  the  child  respired,  but  that  it  has  done  so 
for  a considerable  time. 

II.  Even  should  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  foramen  ovale,  and  the 
ductus  venosus,  be  still  open  and  the  cord  still  attached  to  the  umbi- 
licus, the  conclusion  may  be  drawn  that  the  child  has  respired  perfecdy, 
if  the  thorax  be  well  arched  ; if  the  volume  of  the  lungs  be  large, 
filling  up  the  cavity  of  the  chest ; if  they  cover  the  diaphragm  and 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  pericardium ; if  they  are  soft  and  spongy ; if 
their  colour  be  bright  red  or  scarlet ; if  on  pressure,  or  being  cut  into, 
they  crepitate;  if  they  weigh  one  thousand  grains  or  upwards;  if  their 
weight  compared  with  the  weight  of  the  body  be  as  one  to  forty  ; if 
they  float  in  water  with  the  heart  attached  to  them,  and  when  cut  into 
pieces  each  fragment  floats,  and  if  this  floating  be  proved  not  to  be 
owing  to  putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation;  and,  finally,  if  the  meco- 
nium be  evacuated  ; if  the  ductus  arteriosus  be  conical  in  its  shape,  or 
greatly  diminished  in  size. 

III.  It  may  be  inferred  that  the  child  has  onhj  respired  imperfectly, 
if  the  lungs  only  partially  cover  the  diaphragm  and  the  sides  of  the 
pericardium  ; if  they  present  here  and  there  streaks  of  scarlet  inter* 
mixed  with  brownish  red,  and  this  is  especially  in  the  right  lung ; if  j 
the  scarlet  portions  crepitate  and  the  brownish  red  are  dense ; if  por- 
tions only  of  the  lungs  float  in  water,  and  if  this  be  not  owing  to 
putrefaction  or  artificial  inflation,  and  finally,  if  the  ductus  arteriosus 
has  assumed  the  conical  shape.  It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  suggest 
that  where  the  signs  give  evidence  only  of  imperfect  respiration,  the 
greatest  caution  should  be  exercised  in  making  up  an  opinion,  y 

the  signs  are  so  indistinct  as  to  leave  the  question  doubtful,  the 
medical  witness  should  not  hesitate  to  say  so. 

IV.  If  in  addition  to  the  signs  of  respiration,  whether  perfect  or 
imperfect,  as  just  mentioned  in  (II.  and  III.)  the  umbilical  cord  be  found 
desiccated,  the  Inference  may  be  drawn  that  respiration  has  bem  con- 
tinued at  least  for  several  hours,  and  generally  from  one  to  two  days. 

V It  may  be  inferred  that  the  child  has  not  respired,  if  the  thorax 
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be  flat ; if  the  lungs  occupy  only  the  superior  and  posterior  parts  of 
the  chest  ; if  they  are  small  in  volume,  leaving  uncovered  the 
diaphragm  and  the  sides  of  the  pericardium  : if  the  diaphragm  be 
much  arclied  ; if  the  texture  of  the  lungs  be  dense;  if  their  colour  be 
dark  brown,  resembling  that  of  the  liver  of  the  adult ; if  on  pressure, 
or  being  cut  into,  they  do  not  crepitate  ; if  their  weight  be  under  six 
hundred  grains;  if  their  weight  compared  with  that  of  the  body  be  not 
more  than  one  to  fifty-seven  ; if  the  entire  lungs,  as  well  as  every  frag- 
ment, when  cut  into  pieces,  sink  rapidly  in  water,  and  if  this  sinking 
be  not  owing  to  engorgement  or  disease ; and  finally,  if  the  ductus 
arteriosus  be  cylindrical  and  nearly  of  the  size  of  the  trunk  of  the 
pulmonary  artery,  and  if  the  cord  be  round  and  firm. 


I have  now  gone  through  the  consideration  of  the  various  proofs 
of  a child  having  respired,  and  it  is  from  these  that  we  infer  that  a 
child  was  born  alive.  To  all  this,  however,  a capital  objection  remains 
to  be  considered.  A child,  it  is  urged,  mai/  respire  during  the  birth 
and  yet  may  die  before  it  is  fully  born.  In  this  case  the  proofs  of 
respiration  may  be  present,  and  yet  the  child  ma}’’  not  have  been  born 
alive.  This  is  undoubtedly  a most  formidable  objection,  as  its  direct 
tendency  is  to  render  all  the  evidences  of  respiration  invalid  as  proofs 
of  live  birth.  It  is  an  objection,  too,  which  may  be  started  in  every 
trial  for  infanticide.  It  requires,  therefore,  to  be  fully  investigated.* 
The  objection  may  present  itself  in  two  different  shapes,  each  of  which 
I shall  examine. 

1.  It  may  be  objected,  that  “a  child  will  very  commonly  breathe 
as  soon  as  its  mouth  is  born,  or  protruded  from  its  mother,  and,  in 
that  case,  may  lose  its  life  before  it  is  born,  especially  when  there 
happens  to  be  a considerable  interval  of  time  between  what  we  may 
call  the  birth  of  the  child’s  head  and  the  protrusion  of  the  body.”j- 
This  objection  did  not  originate  with  Dr.  Hunter.  It  is  noticed  by 
Morgagni,  and  I find  it  discussed  by  the  German  writers  early  in  the 
l^t  century.  It  must  be  admitted,  however,  that  the  high  authority 
0 Hunter  s name  has  given  to  it  an  importance  which  it  othei’wise 
would  never  have  possessed,  and  it  is  on  this  account  more  especially 
deserving  of  examination.  It  involves  two  points,  each  of  which  is 
worthy  of  distinct  elucidation.  Is  it  possible  that  a child  can  breathe 
when  nothing  more  than  its  head  is  delivered  ? and  if  so,  is  it  probable, 
that,  after  having  respired  in  this  situation,  it  will  die  before  the 
delivery  of  the  rest  of  the  body  ? 

Both  these  must  be  answered  affirmatively  to  render  the  objection 
any  orce.  The  mere  fact  of  a child’s  breathing  in  this  situation 


head  if’u’LT'r®  ^ considered  tliia  objection  under  the 

the  AiJns'nf  *^'^^**'\*^  Uis,  however,  as  much  an  objection  against  almost 

to  nullifv  die  Iiydrostatic  test,  and  as  indeed  it  goes 

2 ‘■'-’"“‘y  ■“  "• 

t Di.  W m.  Hunter,  in  the  hledical  Obs.  and  Inq.  of  London,  vol.  vi.  p.  287. 
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amounts  to  nothing,  unless  it  be  followed  by  its  death.  It  must  both 
breathe  and  die  before  it  is  born,  to  make  good  the  objection. 

Although  it  be  denied  by  some  very  respectable  authors  that  a 
child  can  perform  the  act  of  respiration  when  merely  its  head  is  born, 
vet  the  fact  rests  upon  evidence  too  substantial  to  be  contradicted. 
Independently  of  the  authority  of  Dr.  Hunter,  we  have  several  other 
writers  who  furnish  us  with  decisive  testimony  on  this  subject.  Marc 
alludes  to  a case  of  this  kind  reported  by  M.  Siebold.  Capuron,  a 
respectable  French  writer  on  legal  medicine,t  relates  a similar  i^tance 
which  occurred  in  his  own  practice.  Osiander  informs  us  that  he 
has  witnessed  twelve  cases  in  which  the  child  breathed  and  cried  as 
soon  as  the  head  was  born.^  Another  case  of  more  recent  occurrence 
is  related  by  Dr.  Ward,  an  American  physician.  Here,  after  the  head 
was  delivered,  the  pains  ceased,  and  the  child  began  to  cij.  In  a 
short  time,  however,  the  pains  were  renewed,  and  the  child  delivered 
alive  and  without  any  difRculty.§  By  Dr.  Scott,  of  Cupar,  Fife, 
another  instance  of  the  same  kind  is  recorded.!! 

It  must  therefore  be  conceded  that  a child  may  breathe  and  cry  as 
soon  as  its  head  is  delivered,  although  it  is  equally  true  that  it  is  by  no 
means  a common  occurrence.  Admitting,  then,  that  a child  may 
actually  breathe  in  the  situation  we  have  supposed  is  it  probable  tha 
it  will  lose  its  life  before  the  complete  expulsion  of  the  body  ? ihat  it 
is  not  appears  to  me  of  very  easy  demonstration  ; and  if  so,  the  objec- 
tion loses  at  once  almost  all  its  force.  Even  among  the  writers  vdio 
are  most  strenuous  in  support  of  this  objection,  I have  met  with  a 
single  one  who  pretends  to  have  witnessed  an  instance  in  ^ 

has  actually  died  in  this  situation.  Low,  a though  he  thinks  i 
possible,  relates  no  case  of  it.  Dr.  Hunter,  whose  P^fessed  oljject 
Ls  to  enforce  all  the  probable  exceptions  to  the  hydrostatic 
test,  gives  us  nothing  more  than  his  opinion  unsupported  l^  fac^. 
Mahon  barely  admits  the  possibility  of  it.  Capuron,  who  is  sufficient  y 
sceptical  on  this  subject,  contents  himself  with  recording  the 
already  alluded  to,  in  which  the  child  was  safely  delivered.  Even 
Osiander,  with  all  his  extensive  experience,  does  not  present  us  vutli  a 
SgTe  one  of  this  kind.  In  point  of  fact,  therefore,  th-e  -lo  msmn^ 
recorded  so  far  as  my  knowledge  extends,  in  which  a child  has 
actually  expired  under  these  circumstances.^  This,  however,  does  no 


• Manuel  d’Autopsie  Cadaveriqne,  &c.  p.  140.  + ^ ^ 

± New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
t Tlie  American  Journal  of  31edical  Sciences,  vol.  xi.  p.  540. 

II  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  **vi.  p.  68.  Hosack, 

m Since  penning  the  above  I have  received  the  following  note  from  Dr. 
communicating  the  particulars  of  a highly  interesting  case  in  which  a child  y 

died  while  ill  this  situation.  28th,  1823. 

Dear  Sir  —You  have  been  correctly  informed  of  the  fact  you  refer  to 
death  of  an  infant  taking  place  between  the  birth  of  the  head  and  the  . j 

SXvsrd'rtS  Se“uS  SXe  i..d  r.™'' 
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prove  that  it  miglit  not  occur;  and  it  is  therefore  necessary  to  inquire 
into  all  the  possible  causes  -which  might  produce  its  death.  If  a child 
expires  after  the  delivery  of  the  head  and  before  the  expulsion  of  the 
rest  of  the  body,  its  death  will  probably  be  owing  to  one  or  other  of 
the  following  causes:  — 1.  Natural  debility  of  the  child.  2.  Pressure 
on  the  umbilical  cord,  interrupting  the  foetal  circulation.  3.  Cessation 
of  labour-pains.  4.  Unusual  shortness  of  the  umbilical  cord.  5.  A 
preternatural  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  child.  6.  A tumour  upon 
some  part  of  the  body  of  the  child  mechanically  interrupting  parturi- 
tion. I shall  very  briefly  examine  each  of  these  in  their  order. 

That  natural  debility  on  the  part  of  the  child  cannot  occasion  it, 

I seems  to  be  proved  by  the  very  fact  of  respiration  having  taken  place ; 
for  the  exercise  of  that  function  so  prematurely  necessarily  implies  a 
degree  of  vigour  inconsistent  with  the  supposition  of  such  original 
feebleness. 

That  pressure  on  the  cord  should  produce  the  death  of  the  child 
appears  equally  improbable.  It  is  perfectly  plain,  that  when  this  cause 


occasions,  excepting  that  she  snifered  more  severely  from  her  pains,  doubtless  attri- 
Imtable  to  the  child  being  larger  than  those  she  had  borne  in  her  preceding  labours. 

Being  absent  from  home  when  sent  for,  another  physician  was  called  upon.  We 
both  arrived  nearly  at  the  same  time.  The  child’s  head  was  born.  It  had  been  in 
that  situation,  without  making  any  advance,  for  some  minutes.  The  child  had  cried, 
and  was  yet  living  when  I arrived.  The  pains  were  very  active,  but  one  of  the 
shoulders  was  so  firmly  wedged  above  the  pubes,  that  with  all  our  exertions  we 
could  not  release  the  child  in  time  to  preserve  it  alive.  It  was  still-born  ; and  I 
need  scarcely  add,  that  upon  examining  the  child,  besides  its  extraordinary  size,  an 
I nniisual  breadth  of  shoulders  was  found  to  exist’:  to  which  circumstance,  doubtless, 
detention  in  the  passage  through  the  pelvis  was  to  be  ascribed. 

This  fact,  the  only  one  of  this  nature  which  I have  met  with,  either  in  practice 
or  m the  record  of  midwifery,  presents  a new  case  for  the  consideration  of  writers 
i on  legal  medicine.  As  such  I communicate  it. 


John  B.  Beck,  M.D. 


I am,  very  truly,  yours, 

D.  Hosack. 


■ particulars  stated  by  Dr.  Hosack,  he  informed  me  that, 

jn  ging  from  the  size  of  the  shoulders,  he  believes  it  would  have  been  impossible  for 
tiie  child  to  have  been  extricated  from  its  situation  withoiU  the  aid  of  manual 
assistance.  In  a case  of  this  kind,  therefore,  no  difficulty  could  ever  arise  in  comiiifir 
to  a correct  decision.  ® 

Tam  other  cases  of  a similar  character  are  recorded  by  Dr. 

fir.t  ^If-ij  ^ his  own  words,  “ In  the  one  it  was  the  woman’s 

nramw-'  ’ attended  by  Mr.  John  M‘Candie,  one  of  my  pupils,  now  a 

Wlia,  ^ ‘t"),  whom  I accompanied,  from  the  labour  having  been  tedious, 

seve^m!  '’'’I'"  •’istinctly  heard  the  infant  cry.  About  five  or 

altlioiio'l  tn'Sht  have  elapsed  before  the  shoulders  were  disengaged;  and 

citated^  Ti  "'as  still-born  and  could  not  lie  resus- 

mother  of  .1  , of®  ^"PP®,"®'’  »®''®'-al  years  afterwards.  This  woman  was  the 

officer  in  theltm  ® 'Ini*®"’ attended  by  Dr.  John  Clarke,  now  a medical 
around  it<  oani,  / i ® 'arge,  had  several  loops  of  the  funis  entwined 

breathe  T..  « ’ ^ present  before  the  head  was  born,  when  it  began  to 

before  thev  e '’''sequence  of  the  size  of  the  shoulders  at  least  seven  minutes  elapsed 
P 1.50.  ^ ^®  disengaged,  and  the  child  was  lost.”_CampbelTs  Midwifery, 

with  the  ^®?''®*i<i‘id  that  in  all  these  cases  experiments  were  not  instituted, 
''■eiglit,  specific  gra1Tty^‘&c'"'^  ‘''®  ®*P®®*‘‘>ly  as  regards  their 
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proves  detrimental  it  must  be  anterior  to  respiration,  and  when  as  yet 
the  life  of  the  child  depends  wholly  upon  the  fmtal  circulation,  n the 
present  instance,  hoiv^ever,  the  child  is  supposed  to  have  already 
breathed,  and  therefore,  any  accidental  interruption  in  the  fetal  circu- 
lation cannot,  in  all  probability,  be  attended  with  any  injurious  conse- 

4iaUurp.im.-V,  after  the  delivery  °f  ^ 
be  a sudden  cisation  of  the  pains,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  c d 
Ly  be  retained  in  this  awkward  situation  for  some 
niav  even  lose  its  life  before  it  is  completely  expelled.  Still  it  must  1 e 
Xious  that  the  chance  of  such  an  issue  is  very  much  diminished  m 
all  those  cases  where  respiration  has  actually  commenced,  inasmuch  as 
rte  performance  of  this  function  proves  not  merely  that  the  ch.ld  » 

vigorous,  but  also  that  its  thorax  and  body  are  ' ' 

urLsed  bv  the  parts  of  the  mother  as  to  endanger  its  life.  Henc 
Xld  Ldlv  these  circumstances  may  be  detained  a considerable  length 

of  time  without  jeopardising  its  existence.  occasionally 

Unusual  shortness  of  the  core?.— Cases  of  this  kina  occasioi  y 
Rut  here  too  the  very  fact  of  respiration  having  commenced 
dves  the^child  the  best  possible  chance  of  being  eventually  born  alive. 

Preternatural  enlargement  of  the  body  of  the  the 

of  the  shoulders,  may  prevent  the  delivery  of  the  child  even  a ter  tne 
b rtXf  the  heal  That  a child  might  die  from  this  cause  is  not  dis- 
puted fet  he  very  fact  of  its  shoulders  and  chest  being  so  large  as  to 

?!4TA.“ 

reru'^s  ;rgiv»  i\ 

-ri  -s 

situnlinn,  when  it  enjoys  the  benebt  of  rcsinralmn 


. M,l,™’.  E„.yon  Infudcidr.  t..n.lst«'l  by  a.ri.l.H..r  ^ 

ter.  See  note  hy  Mr-  Johnson,  p.  25. 
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necessary.  A witness,  tlierefore,  will  always  be  at  hand  to  remove 
every  ambiguity  which  may  surround  them. 

From  the  foregoing  discussion,  it  may,  therefore,  fairly  be  con- 
cluded, that  in  reality  very  little  danger  attends  the  child  under  the 
circumstances  which  we  have  supposed. 

I shall  sustain  this  argument  by  the  opinions  of  one  or  two  writers, 
distinguished  for  their  extensive  experience  as  well  as  practical 
sa^^acity.  In  a case  of  this  kind.  Burns  directs  that  we  should 
“attend  to  the  head,  examining  that  the  membranes  do  not  cover  the 
mouth,  but  that  the  child  be  enabled  to  breathe,  should  the  circulation 
in  the  cord  be  obstructed.  There  is  no  danger  in  delay.,  and  rashly 
pulling  away  the  child  is  apt  to  produce  flooding  and  other  dangerous 
accidents.”  In  another  place  he  says,  “some  children  die,  owing  to 
the  head  being  born  covered  with  the  membranes  some  time  before 
the  body.  This  is  the  consequence  of  inattention,  for  if  the  mem- 
branes be  removed  from  the  face,  there  is  no  risk  of  the  child.”*  Den- 
man also  remarks,  that  “ it  was  formerly  supposed  necessary  for  the 
practitioner  to  extract  the  body  of  the  child  immediately  after  the 
expulsion  of  the  head,  lest  it  should  be  destroyed  by  confinement  in 
this  untoward  position.  But  experience  has  not  only  proved  that  the 
child  is  not  on  that  account  in  any  particular  danger,  but  that  it  is 
really  safer  and  better  both  for  mother  and  child  to  wait  for  the  return 
of  pains,  by  which  it  will  soon  be  expelled ; and  a more  favourable 
exclusion  of  the  placenta  will  also  by  this  means  be  obtained.”! 

On  a review  of  the  whole  of  this  part  of  our  subject,  it  results,  that 
a child  may  occasionally  breathe  as  soon  as  its  head  is  delivered ; that 
the  very  fact  of  its  breathing  in  this  situation  gives  it  the  best  possible 
chance  of  being  born  alive ; and  finally,  if  it  should  even  die,  the  cause 
of  its  death  will  generally  be  evident  upon  a mere  examination  of  the 
body  of  the  infant. 

2.  There  is  another  shape  in  which  this  objection  may  present 
itself,  and  this  is,  that  a child  may  respire  while  yet  in  the  womb,  and 
before  it  is  born  may  die. 

With  regard  to  the  occurrence  of  respiration  in  a child  while  yet  in 
the  womb,  and  before  the  rupture  of  the  membranes,  the  thing  seems  to 
be  physically  impossible,  and  there  is  no  evidence  which  can  satisfy  me 
that  it  has  ever  taken  place.j:  This  cannot  be  looked  upon  in  the 

• Principles  of  Midwifery,  pp.  246,  376. 

t Introduction  to  tlie  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  289.  See  al.so  Dewees’  Mid- 
wifery, p.  194.  Mer  riinaii’s  Synopsis,  p.  205.  Hamilton  on  Female  Complaints, 
p.  155. 

+ Nevertlieless,  cases  of  this  kind  are  said  to  liave  occurred,  and  have  gravely 
been  published  to  the  world.  In  the  twenty-sixth  vol.  of  tlie  Transactions  of  the 
Poyal  Society  of  London,  Mr.  Derham  gives  an  account  of  a cliild  who  cried  almost 
^ily  for  five  weeks  before  delivery.  Another  case  is  detailed,  in  the  seventy-third 
^o.  of  the  Edinburgh  IMedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  by  Dr.  Zitteiland  of  Stras- 
hyrg,  ill  Prussia.  In  this  instance,  the  child  is  said  to  have  been  rather  more 
civil  than  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Derham,  and  began  to  cry  only  forty-eight  hours  before 
It  was  born.  The  most  respectable  writers,  however,  on  Medical  Jurisprudence 
•eiiy  i\\e  possililiiy  the  occurrence,  and  ridicule  the  instances  of  it  which  are  upon 
recoid.  Mahon,  for  example,  asks,  whether  “the  best  possible  authority  is  sufficient 
0 establish  so  extraordinary  a fact?  Few  writers,”  he  adds,  “ venture  to  say  with 
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light  of  an  objection  that  requires  any  consideration.  Wlien,  however, 
the  membranes  are  ruptured,  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  dilated,  and  tlie 
head  of  the  child  descends  in  such  way  as  that  the  mouth  presents  so  as 
to  offer  a ready  communication  between  it  and  the  external  atmosphere, 
then  imperfect  respiration  may  take  place,  and  in  some  cases  has 
actually  done  so.  The  following  cases,  recorded  on  respectable  au- 
thority,  will  illustrate  this.  The  first  is  related  by  Professor  Holmes, 
of  Montreal,  Canada “ On  the  29th  of  October,  1828,  I was  called 
to  a lady  in  labour  of  her  sixth  child.  The  fontanelle  presented,  but 
the  pelvis  being  capacious,  and  her  labours  generally  easy,  no  attempt 
was  made  to  change  the  position.  The  head  continuing  to  descend, 
the  mouth  lay  on  the  pubis,  and  the  examining  finger  could  easily  be 
introduced  into  it.  The  occiput  did  not  yet  occupy  fully  the  cavity  of 


Bohn  that  they  themselves  have  heai’d  it.  Three-fourths  quote  hearsay  and  adduce 
witnesses.  The  love  of  the  marvellous  often  distorts  facts;  it  invents  them,  and 
finds  authority  and  proselytes.  On  the  report  of  a fact  attested  by  credible  witnesses 
we  may  aive  our  assent  to  whatever  is  not  contradictory  in  itself,  but  conviction  \s  a 
much  greater  degree  of  assent,  and  requires  other  proof.  Bohn  may  have  been 
deceived  by  the  parson’s  wife ; he  may  have  heard  some  gurgling  noise ; and  may 
have  been  led  away  by  a want  of  facts  to  prove  his  opinion.  This  mode  of  reason- 
ing, and  scarcity  of  facts,  has  given  credit  to  Livy’s  history  of  a child  which  cried 
‘/o  triumphe'  in  the  bellv  of  its  mother.  The  folly  has  been  carried  so  far,  that  we 
read  of  children  that  have  laughed  and  cried  in  the  uterus.” — Johnson  8 iranslalion 

of  3Iahon  on  Infanticide,  pp.  18-19.  , 

Velpeau  says  on  this  subject,  “ It  is  sometimes  so  difficult  to  avoid  all  causes  of 
error,  all  subterfuges,  not  to  be  deceived  by  strange  and  unexpected  noises,  such, 
for  example,  as  are  often  produced  by  air  in  the  intestines,  that  before  we  admit  as 
positive  a phenomenon  which  it  is  impossible  to  reconcile  with  the  laws  of  physio- 
logy,  the  same  person  should  have  ascertained  its  existence  repeatedly  ; in  the  mean- 
time, I may  say  with  Fontenelle,  that  since  learned  and  credible  men  have  heard  it, 
I will  believe  it,  but  1 should  not  believe  it  if  I had  heard  it  myself.  —Elementary 

Treatise  on  Midwifery,  3Ieig’s  edition,  p.  220.  , , „ „ . » * j-  „i 

In  connexion  with  the  foregoing,  I will  only  add  the  following A medical 
practitioner,  unable  to  superintend  a lingering  case  in  inidwitery  under  the  care  of 
his  apprentice,  requested  a professional  friend  to  give  his  occasional  advice ; the 
latter  Lppening  to  call,  found  the  young  operator  in  anxious  expectation  of  a 
second  child,  one  being  born  some  time  before.  Circumstances,  howe^ 
to  reinler  the  operator’s  opinion  somewhat  doubtful,  but  he  declared  himself  qui  e 
fa  had  W , ha  second  MU, Ar.e,  . 1 U,  ca.cendcd.n 
single  birth  of  a child  that  had  been  dead  some  time.  —Johnsons  lianslat 

Mahon  on  Infanticide,  p.  109.  _ . . v-  i .i,~ 

To  those  who  feel  a curiosity  in  investigating  this  subject,  the  followii  g 

references  are  furnisbed : — _ _ „ , • 

Johnson’s  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  m.  p.  221  ; vol.  vi.  p.  o3- , vol.  x. 

^Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  550;  vol.  xxx.  p.  221; 

"'“'‘Afi'ladehi'hk  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  407- 
American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  248;  vol.  viii.  p.  248;  vol.  xi. 

Ti.  54G : vol.  xiv.  p.  4G3.  . . , _ ‘ „ ooi 

Quarterly  Journal  of  British  and  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  . p.  - • 
New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  P-372.  ^ m n 

Baltimore  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  edited  by  Professor  E.  Geddmgs,  .1-  • 

"""’observtthms  on  Obstetric  Auscultation,  &c.,  by  Evory  j JjVpIul 

Lura-Uteriue  Respiration  in  its  relations  to  Physiology  and  .MedicMJu..spi« 
deuce,  by  Professor  Gross,  in  the  Western  Medical  Gazette  foi  July  1834. 
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the  sacrum.  At  this  time  I heard  sounds  like  the  cries  of  a child 
whose  mouth  was  muffled  by  some  covering,  but  not  very  distinct,  and 
not  being  at  all  prepared  for  them,  I thought  when  they  ceased  that 
they  must  have  been  produced  by  flatus  in  the  intestines  of  the  mother. 
In  the  course  of  a short  time,  however,  the  cries  were  repeated,  and 
with  the  greatest  distinctness,  so  as  not  to  admit  of  a doubt  that  they 
proceeded  from  the  child.  The  mother,  much  alarmed,  inquired  the 
cause  of  these  noises,  and  required  to  be  assured  that  they  were  not 
indicative  of  any  danger.  The  pains  being  brisk,  the  head  was  soon 
forced  down  and  expelled.  The  child  was  a female,  and  is  still  (Au- 
gust, 1829)  alive  and  thriving.  This  case  appears  to  me  so  curious, 
though  easy  of  explanation  when  the  position  of  the  mouth  is  con- 
sidered, that  I am  induced  to  draw  up  this  notice,  not  having  met  with 
any  thing  similar  on  record,  and  as  it  is  entirely  different  from  the  in- 
credible stories  we  have  of  the  foetus  emitting  cries  before  the  com- 
mencement of  labour.”* 

Another  case,  analogous  to  this,  is  still  more  recently  related  by 
Mr.  Tomkins,  an  English  surgeon,  which  I shall  record  in  his  own 
language  : — “I  was,  some  time  since,  called  to  the  wife  of  a blacksmith 
at  Preston,  who  was  in  labour  with  her  tenth  child.  I had  attended  her 
in  several  former  confinements  and  she  had  always  had  quick  deliveries, 
as  the  pelvis  was  unusually  capacious  and  her  pains  were  active.  After 
I had  been  a few  minutes  in  the  room,  I proposed  and  made  an  ex- 
amination, and  found  the  face  presenting  and  making  its  descent  into 
the  pelvis,  the  chin  resting  on  the  os  pubis.  A few  strong  pains  suc- 
ceeded, and  I again  examined  to  ascertain  if  the  face  had  made  any 
advance.  I found  it  had  done  so,  and  that  it  was  pressing  on  the 
perinaeum ; but  in  making  this  examination  my  finger  passed  freely 
into  the  mouth  of  the  child,  and  it  immediately  gave  a convulsive  sob, 
and  cried  aloud,  to  the  great  terror  of  the  mother  and  of  the  bystanders, 
when  they  found  that  it  was  still  in  the  womb.  I had  great  difficulty  in 
calming  the  agitation  produced  by  this  event  upon  the  woman,  whose 
pains  were  suspended  for  nearly  an  hour,  but  I eventually  succeeded 
by  explaining  that  the  face  was  presenting,  and  that,  from  the  circum- 
stance of  my  having  passed  my  finger  into  the  mouth,  the  air  had 
gained  admission  and  enabled  the  child  to  breathe ; this,  with  a little 
spirit  and  water,  and  a dose  of  the  ergot  of  rye,  succeeded  in  bringing 
on  the  uterine  action,  and  after  two  pains  the  child  was  expelled  alive 
and  well,  at  least  one  hour  after  it  had  respired  and  cried  in  the 
womb.”-|- 

Now,  in  reply  to  the  difficulties  created  by  these  cases,  the  follow- 
ing considerations  may  be  urged  : — 

In  the  first  place,  such  cases  must  be  exceedingly  rare.  Face  pre- 
sentations do  not  occur  frequently.  Out  of  16,980  children  born  at 
e Hospital  of  Maternity  at  Paris,  only  59,  or  1 in  300,  were  of  this 
nature.^  Even  when  such  presentations  do  happen,  the  occurrence  of 

* Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  215. 

t liHiicet  for  July,  1034. 

$ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  46’9. 
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respiration  anterior  to  delivery  can  take  place  only  under  very  peculiar 
circumstances.  In  the  two  cases  detailed  above,  it  will  be  observed  i 
that  respiration  occurred  only  in  consequence  of  the  introduction  of  tlie 
finger  of  the  accoucheur  into  the  child  s mouth. 

In  the  second  place,  even  supposing  respiration  to  take  place,  it  I 

must  be  very  imperfect,  unless  the  child  continued  to  breathe  after  it  j 

was  delivered  ; in  which  case  the  objection  would,  of  course,  fall  to  the  if 

ground.  1 

In  the  last  place,  if  full  and  complete  respiration  took  place  under  J 
these  circumstances  (a  case  hardly  supposable,  however),  this  fact 
would  indicate,  most  clearly,  that  the  passages  of  the  mother  were  so  « 
capacious  as  to  offer  no  impediment  to  a prompt  and  safe  delivery ; 
and  therefore  no  question  of  a criminal  nature  could  ever  be  raised.*  'j 

From  all  that  has  been  said,  therefore,  in  relation  to  the  foregoing  ^ 
objection,  in  whatever  shape  it  may  present  itself,  I think  we  may  fairly 

make  the  following  inferences.  _ ■ 

1.  That  respiration  anterior  to  full  birth  is  a rare  occurrence. 

2.  That  when  it  does  take  place,  it  must  be  under  circumstances 
which  give  the  child  the  best  possible  chance  of  being  born  alive. 

3.  That  when  a child  dies  in  this  situation,  the  respiration  must  : 
necessarily  be  imperfect,  and  therefore  it  can  create  no  ditiiculty  in 
cases  where  the  evidences  perfect  respiration  are  present. 

4 That  when  a child  dies  in  this  situation,  the  respiration  must,  : 
as  a matter  of  course,  be  of  short  duration,  and  therefore  it  can  present  ’ 
no  difficulty  in  cases  where,  from  the  appearance  of  the  umbilical  cord,  ; 
it  is  evident  that  respiration  has  been  continued  for  some  time. 


* I cannot  take  leave  of  this  point  without  presenting  the 
of  it  by  one  of  the  liighest  authorities  on  every  (juestion  relating  to  Juiidical  31edi- 
cine.  I mean  the  Edinburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  . - . . , ^ 

“ Uterine  respiration  can  never  come  in  our  way  on  such  trials  (for  infanticide), 
for  it  takes  place  only  under  circumstances  which  render  manual  aid  necessary  o 

Respiration  in  the  passages,  as  hitherto  observed,  takes  y’ 

bv  the  feet  when  the  whole  body  but  the  heat!  is  protruded  ; and  2d,  in  natiir^ 

delivery,  either  when  the  head  is  expelled  and  the  body  remains  in  the  passages;  or 

3d,  when,  before  the  expulsion  of  the  head,  and  after  the  ‘•''P''"  ®, 

the  hand  is  introduced  to  accelerate  tedious  labour.  I be  hrst  ^ ^ 

medico-legal  practice,  so  far  as  regards  infanticide  and  P 

The  second  can  hardlv  be  a cause  of  as  the  circunistance  of  the  chi  d^ 

able  to  breathe  shews  that  the  constriction  of  ® is  secured 

labour  must  therefore  be  speedily  completed,  and  that  the  child  s c^^^^ 

avainst  the  ordinary  accidents  which  occur  after  this  period  of  the  la  . 

third  case  renders  it  perhaps  possible,  that  in  tedious  labour  n*"of  ibe  hand  • 

in  the  passages,  and  be  inhaled  by  other  means  besides  the  introduction  of  ^ 

at  the  Lme  time,  such  cases  are  by  no  means  likely  to  occur  in  legal 

the  labour  must  be  tedious,  and  c-insequently  is  not  easily  conce^  ^ 

therefore,  that  the  possibility  of  respiration  before  the  clo.,e  of  lab) 

obiection  to  the  employment  of  the  hydrostatic  test,  only  so  far  as  it 

tedious  natural  labour.  Now,  independently  of  respiration 

in  such  circumstances,  the  objection  thus  constituted  is  ^ 

inff  t/ie  inspector  from  relying  on  the  test  tn  l,een 

not  bv  being  apt  to  lead  him  into  error;  because  the  fact  < f the  labour 

tedious  may  afways  be  ascertained  by  moral  evidence.  1 his  objection,  t e fo  , 

L not  ofruch  coiisequence.”_Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi. 

p.  372. 
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Tlius  narrowed  down,  the  objection  can  only  present  itself,  there- 
fore, legitimately  in  cases  where  the  respiration  has  been  imperfect 
and'of  short  duration.  To  the  naked  difficulty  then  presented  in  all 
such  cases  I would  make  the  following  reply.  Let  it  be  recollected 
that  the  objection  takes  it  for  granted  that  respiration  has  already 
taken  place.  Now  if  a child  which  had  breathed  should  die  before  it 
is  fully  born,  no  charge  of  infanticide  could  ever  be  sustained,  unless  it 
were  proved,  at  the  same  time,  that  it  died  by  violent  means.  No 
criminal  charge  could  be  based  on  the  mere  fact  of  respiration,  or  even 
full  birth,  having  taken  place.  On  the  other  hand,  if  it  be  proved  that 
a child  which  had  breathed  has  come  to  its  end  by  violent  means,  the 
mere  question  as  to  whether  this  violence  was  committed  before  or  after 
it  was  fully  horn,  ought  to  make  no  difference  in  the  character  of  the 
crime  or  the  nature  of  the  punishment.  If,  for  example,  a child’s 
head  was  merely  born,  and  it  had  breathed,  and  while  in  this  state  a 
' - knife  was  thrust  into  the  fontanelle,  and  its  life  thus  taken  away  before 
' it  was  fully  born,  it  appears  to  me  that  neither  common  sense  nor 
I justice  could  set  up,  as  at  all  exculpatory,  the  distinction  between 
I respiration  and  live  birth.  The  fact  of  respiration  proves  that  the 
I child  was  alive  at  the  time,  while  the  injury  inflicted  on  the  brain 

I proves  that  it  was  murdered.  The  very  conditions  of  the  objection, 

^ therefore,  appear  to  me  to  do  away  with  its  force  in  its  application  to 

!i  cases  of  infanticide,  and  this,  of  course,  is  the  only  connexion  in  which 
I in  the  present  case  it  is  to  be  viewed. 

I have  dwelt  the  more  fully  upon  this  objection,  because  it  presents 
! a real  difficulty  in  all  trials  for  infanticide,  and  because  some  writers 
I have,  in  my  opinion,  given  it  an  undue  importance  by  the  strenuous 

t manner  in  which  they  have  insisted  upon  the  distinction  between 

!'  respiration  and  live  birth.  Pushed  to  the  full  extent  to  which  it  is 
p urged,  it  would,  in  every  case,  defeat  the  ends  of  justice,  and  nullify 
^ every  investigation  in  cases  of  alleged  infanticide. 

■ Quest.  III.  If  born  alive,  how  long  had  the  child  lived  9 

\ This  inquiry  is  important,  inasmuch  as  it  enables  us  to  ascertain 

it  how  it  compares  with  the  signs  of  delivery  in  the  reputed  mother. 
For  example,  if  it  should  be  ascertained  that  the  child  had  lived  short 
of  a day,  and  yet  the  appearances  on  the  female  indicated  that  her 
delivery  had  taken  place  several  days  previously,  it  would  shew  at  once 
^ that  she  could  not  be  the  mother.  In  the  determination  of  this  ques- 
I tion,  no  information  of  any  importance  can  be  obtained  from  the 

*'  respiratory  organs.  These  merely  prove  that  the  child  breathed  and 

lived,  but  how  long  it  did  so  they  do  not  indicate.  To  establish  this 

< point  we  have  to  depend  mainly  upon  the  proofs  derived  from  the 

' circulation,  and  this  shews  the  importance  of  the  preceding  detailed 
investigation  of  these  proofs.  The  principal  points  to  be  examined 
are  the  following  ; — 

(«.)  The  state  of  the  foramen  ovale. 

(b.)  1 he  state  of  the  ductus  arteriosus. 

(c.)  The  state  of  the  ductus  venosus. 

(d.)  1 he  state  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

(e.)  I he  state  of  the  umbilical  cord. 
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Of  all  these  the  most  satisfactory  information  will  be  obtained 
from  the  state  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Quest.  IV.  Sy  what  means  did  the  child  come  to  its  death  ? 

Like  the  causes  of  abortion  these  may  be  divided  into  two  classes, 
viz. : — 

I.  Criminal. 

II.  Accidental. 

As  in  every  case  of  alleged  infanticide  a question  may  be  raised  as 
to  whether  the  death  was  owing  to  the  one  or  the  other  of  these  sets  of 
causes,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  them  separately  and  in  detail 

I.  Criminal  modes  resorted  to  for  the  destruction  of  a new-born  child. 

I.  The  intentional  neglect  of  tying  the  umbilical  cord.  — The  majo- 
rity of  medical  practitioners,  from  the  time  of  Hippocrates  down  to 
the  present  daj^  concur  in  the  necessity  of  tying  the  cord,  to  obviate 
fatal  hmmorrhage  which  might  ensue  from  the  omission  of  it.  Such 
was  the  unanimity  of  opinion  on  this  subject,  that  previous  to  the 
seventeenth  century  a doubt  was  not  entertained  with  regard  to  it. 
According  to  Foder6,*  J.  Fantoni,  professor  of  anatomy  at  Turin,  was  ; 
the  first  who  suggested  that  this  precaution  was  useless,  and  that  the  i 
neglect  of  it  was  unattended  with  any  danger  to  the  life  of  the  child. 
After  his  time  the  same  opinion  was  adopted  and  defended  by  Michael 
Alberti  in  1731,  and  J.  H.  Schultzius,\  in  1733,  both  professors  in 
the  university  of  Halle.  In  1751,  Kaltsmidt  maintained  the  same 
doctrine  at  Jena.t  The  arguments  offered  by  them  in  defence  of  their 
opinion  are  the  following  : — 1.  They  maintain  that  the  umbilical  ves- 
sels, whether  cut  or  torn,  have  a sufficient  contractile  power  to  prevent 
any  great  loss  of  blood.  2.  That  because  in  other  animals  it  is  not  j 
necessary  to  tie  the  cord,  therefore  it  is  equally  useless  in  the  human  | 
species.  3.  Kaltsmidt  adduces  an  argument  from  the  analogy  of  i 
arteries  contracting  spontaneously  in  some  surgical  operations,  and  he  | 
thence  infers  that  a similar  contraction  would  take  place  in  the  vessels  i 
of  the  cord.§ 

Let  us  examine  these  arguments  for  a moment.  With  regard  to  i 

first,  it  is  obvious  that  it  is  nothing  more  than  a reiteration  of  the  i 
subject  in  dispute,  with  the  addition  of  an  attempt  to  explain  the 
reason  of  it.  To  say  that  the  vessels  of  the  umbilical  cord  contract 
sufficiently  to  prevent  fatal  haemorrhage,  is,  in  fact,  to  say  nothing 
more  nor  less  than  that  such  haemorrhage  does  not  take  place.  It 
offers  neither  fact  nor  alignment  in  relation  to  the  disputed  point. 
This,  therefore,  requires  no  examination. 

The  second  argument  is  drawn  from  analogy.  To  render  it 
fore  available,  the  analogy  between  the  human  coid  and  the  cora  m 
animals  must  be  complete.  This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  iha 


• Foder(?,  vol.  iv.  p.  502. 

•f-  In  a dissertation,  entitled, 
necessaria  sit  ?’’  Hal®,  1733. 

J Foder^,  vol.iv.  p.  509. 


“An  Uinliilici  deligatio  in  nuper  natis  absolute 
§ Mahon,  vol.  ii.  p.  422,  &c. 
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there  is  some  difference  in  the  structure  of  the  human  cord  and  that  of 
other  animals,  is  not  merely  a rational  conjecture,  but  proved  by 
actual  observation.  Professor  Brendel,  in  examining  pups  and  heifers, 
found  their  umbilical  vessels  full  of  rugae  or  folds  throughout  the  whole 
of  their  course,  and  their  size  much  less  also  in  proportion.*  From 
this  it  appears  that  in  brutes  there  is  a peculiar  construction  of  the 
vessels  of  the  cord,  tending  to  interrupt  the  flow  of  blood  through 
them,  and  favouring  their  speedy  contraction.  Besides,  the  manner  in 
which  the  cord  is  separated  in  brutes  facilitates  contraction.  It  is 
never  cut  in  them  ; it  is  torn  asunder,  and  the  disposition  of  a vessel  to 
contract,  under  such  circumstances,  is  greatly  increased. 

Tlie  third  has  still  less  force  than  the  foregoing.  That  arteries 
of  inconsiderable  magnitude  frequently  contract  spontaneously  is 
granted ; but  that  vessels  of  a size  equal  to  that  of  the  umbilical  ones 
do  generally  contract  of  themselves  cannot  be  admitted,  when  we 
know  that  very  dangerous  haemorrhages  sometimes  occur  from  vessels 
even  much  smaller  than  those  of  the  cord. 

After  all,  the  whole  question  rests  upon  a simple  matter  of  fact, 
and  this  fact  is,  whether  the  omission  of  the  ligature  upon  the  cord 
has  ever  been  attended  with  fatal  haemorrhage.  That  it  has  been  so 
cannot  be  questioned.  Among  others,  a very  striking  case  is  recorded 
by  Fodere,  which  he  was  called  upon  by  the  authorities  to  examine. 
An  illegitimate  child,  immediately  after  its  birth,  had  been  carried 
about  three  leagues  to  a w'oman  who  was  to  perform  the  office  of 
nurse.  Finding  it  very  feeble,  the  nurse,  on  examination,  ascertained 
that  it  was  covered  with  blood,  and  that  the  ligature  around  the  cord 
was  quite  loose.  The  child  died  shortly  after.  On  examination,  Fo- 
dere reports  that  he  found  the  body  extremely  pale  ; without  any  sign 
of  violence  or  wound  ; the  umbilical  cord  flaccid ; the  lungs  floated 
perfectly,  not  only  alone,  but  with  the  heart  attached  ; when  cut  into 
pieces,  too,  every  piece  floated ; the  heart  completely  empty,  as  also 
the  large  vessels,  the  vena  portae,  the  ductus  venosus,  the  umbilical 
vessels,  and  even  the  capillary  system  of  vessels.  On  weighing  the 
blood  found  in  the  child,  he  found  that  it  did  not  amount  to  two 
ounces.  From  all  this  he  concluded  very  justly  that  the  child  had 
enjoyed  perfect  life,  and  had  died  from  umbilical  haemorrhage.-f- 

Dr.  Campbell  states  that  he  met  with  two  cases  in  which  infants 
were  destroyed,  one  by  the  accidental,  and  the  other  by  the  intentional 
removal  of  the  ligature  from  the  cord.J 

The  following  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Hutchinson  ; although  the 
life  of  the  child  was  saved,  it  shews  conclusively  the  great  danger 
attending  hmmorrhage  from  the  cord  : — “ The  navel-string  of  a living 
infant  was  tied  in  the  usual  way ; but,  by  accident,  the  funis  separated 
very  close  to  the  ligature.  Two  hours  afterwards  the  practitioner  was 
sent  for,  and,  on  his  arrival,  he  found  the  infant  on  the  point  of  dying 
roin  haemorrhage  that  had  just  occurred  from  the  navel-string.  The 
in  ant  had  been  washed  and  dressed  in  the  usual  way,  and  had  not 

* Medicina  Legalis  sive  forensis,  p.  9. 

t fraitd  de  Medeciiie  Legale,  etc.  Par  F.  E.  Foder6,  vol.  iv.  pp.  515,  IG. 

+ introduction  to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  p.  151. 
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cried  after  it  had  been  placed  in  bed  with  the  mother ; soon  after 
which  the  hasinorrhage  was  discovered.  The  child  was  fortunately 
preserved  by  very  assiduous  subsequent  care.”* 

Although  there  can  be  no  question,  therefore,  that  fatal  haemor- 
rhage mav,  and  has  occurred,  from  not  tying  the  umbilical  cord,  yet  it 
is  equally  certain  that  it  does  not  necessarily  do  so.  ^ Observations  to 
a great  extent  have  been  made,  which  prove  that  this  precaution  has 
been  omitted  without  any  serious  consequences  resulting.  It  is  stated 
that  M.  Klein  has  reported  one  hundred  and  eighty-three  cases  of 
sudden  labours,  in  many  of  which  the  cord  was  ruptured,  and  in 
twenty-one  cases,  close  to  the  abdomen,  yet  there  was  no  fatal  umbi- 
lical hffiinorrhage.t  In  no  case,  therefore,  is  the  mere  absence  of  the 
ligature  to  be  taken  as  conclusive  evidence  of  death  by  haemorrhage. 

Signs  of  death  by  hcemorrhage  from  the  cord. — These  are  the  fol- 
lowing : — 

(a.)  Paleness  of  the  surface,  with  a peculiar  waxy  appearance. 

(6.)  Paleness  and  loss  of  colour  in  the  muscles  and  internal  viscera, 
(c.)  The  absence  of  the  usual  quantity  of  blood  in  the  heart  and 
blood-vessels.  By  some  it  is  stated  that  in  cases  of  haemorrhage  the 
heart  and  blood-vessels  are  completely  empty.  This,  however,  is  not 
the  case.  Generally  speaking,  “ if  three  ounces  of  blood  can  be  col- 
lected, it  may  be  presumed  that  the  child  has  not  died  of  haemor- 


\d.)  The  absence  of  any  wound  or  injury  on  the  body  of  the  child, 
to  account  for  the  loss  of  blood  in  any  other  way  than  by  haemorrhage 

of  the  cord.  . - , , t.  • ji 

2.  Exposing  a new-horn  child  to  the  action  of  cold.  It  is  needless 

to  dwell  upon  the  necessity  of  those  precautions  which  are  generaUy 
resorted  to  after  the  birth  of  a child,  in  order  to  preserve  a proper 
degree  of  temperature.  They  are  founded  equally  upon  experience 
and  good  sense.  If,  therefore,  they  have  been  neglected  in  any  case, 
it  is  iust  to  attribute  it  to  design,  unless  circumstances  render  it  pro- 
bable that  it  proceeded  from  ignorance  or  want  of  the  proper  mean^ 
In  either  case,  however,  the  physician  may  be  called  upon  ^ decide 
whether  the  death  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  action  of  the  cold,  or 

some  other  cause.  , , rn,  • u,. 

Signs  of  death  by  exposure  to  coW.— These  ai-e  g.  en  by  Podert 

in  the  following  terms : If  the  body  of  an  infant  be  found  stiff, 

discoloured,  shrivelled,  and  naked,  or  with  only  a 
in  a cold  place,  buried  under  stones,  or  under  the  ^ 

trials  upon  the  lungs,  it  is  evident  that  it  has  respired ; and  if  the  grettf 
internal  vessels  are  found  gorged  with  blood,  accompanied  >utl.^ 
effusion  of  blood  into  the  cavities,  whilst  the  „ 

contracted  and  almost  empty,  and  when  no  other  cause 
be  detected,  one  cannot  do  less  than  attribute  it  to  the  • 

Ller  this  abandonment  and  neglect  of  care,  the  necessity  ol  which  is 


» 
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A Dissertation  on  Infanticiiie,  &c.  By  William  ed. 

A Mannul  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  1)V  ^I.  Hyim,  M.D.p.  U . 
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< obvious  to  the  dullest  comprehension,  as  a manifest  intention  to  make 
■;  away  witli  the  child.”* 

' 3.  Keeping  from  the  child  the  nourishment  necessary  for  supporting 

: life, It  is  not  easy  to  say  how  long  a new-born  child  may  sustain  life 

( without  food.  It  is  evident,  however,  that  it  ought  not  to  be  delayed 
; for  any  length  of  time.  It  is  generally  agreed  that  the  neglect  of  it 
• for  twenty-four  hours  is  not  unattended  with  danger.  In  these  cases 
1 the  child  is  generally  found  exposed  in  some  deserted  place. 

Signs  of  death  from  the  want  of food.  — As  death  in  these  cases 
M does  not  take  place  until  the  child  has  enjoyed  life  for  a certain  length 

■ ' of  time,  the  first  thing  to  be  established  is,  that  the  child  has  lived  long 
hi  enough  to  die  from  this  cause.  This  may  be  done  by  inspecting  the 
:1  foramen  ovale,  the  ductus  arteriosus,  the  ductus  venosus,  but  more 

especialljf  the  umbilical  cord,  according  to  the  signs  laid  down  in  a 
j previous  part  of  this  essay. 

As  children  wdio  die  from  want  of  food  are  generally  exposed  also, 

■I  they  sink  under  the  combined  operation  of  exposure  and  want  of 
/ nourishment.  They  will  be  found  accordingly  to  present  the  same 
r appearances  as  in  the  last  case ; and,  besides  these,  there  will  be 
' general  emaciation  of  the  body ; and,  on  dissection,  the  stomach  and 

■ intestines  will  be  found  empty,  the  gall-bladder  will  be  enlarged,  and 
'I  bile  found  generally  effused  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.f 

4.  The  infliction  of  wounds  and  injuries  of  various  kinds.  — This  is 

I among  the  most  common  of  the  modes  by  which  the  life  of  a new-born 
ii  child  is  wilfully  destroyed.  Death  in  these  cases  may  be  produced  in 

II  various  ways,  some  of  which  I shall  notice. 

The  introduction  of  sharp-pointed  instruments  into  different  parts 
of  the  body. — Gui-Patin  relates  of  a midwife  who  was  executed  at 
n Paris  for  having  murdered  several  children,  by  plunging  a needle  into 
M the  head  while  presenting  at  the  os  externum,  j Brendel  also  speaks  of 
II  the  same  horrible  practice.  An  instance  of  this  kind  is  related  by 

■ Belloc,  where,  upon,  examination,  he  found  the  instrument  had  pene- 

■:  trated  to  the  depth  of  two  inches  into  the  substance  of  the  brain.§ 

Needles,  or  other  sharp  instruments,  are  sometimes  thrust  into  other 
'I  parts  of  the  child,  such  as  the  temples,  the  internal  canthus  of  the 
‘ eyes,  II  the  spinal  marrow,  the  neck,  the  thorax  about  the  region  of  the 
heart,  and  the  abdomen.  Sometimes  a sharp  instrument  has  been 
run  down  the  throat,  and  up  into  the  rectum.  A case  is  recorded  in 
I a recent  journal  in  which  the  child  was  evidently  destroyed  in  this 
I way.** 

j Signs. — In  all  cases  where  death  has,  been  produced  in  the  pre- 

j 

I • Fodere,  vol.  iv.  p.  505. 

•f  Beside.s  keeping  food  from  the  new-born  child,  its  life  maybe  endangered  and 
destroyed  Ijy  giving  it  improper  food.  Dr.  Campbell  states  that  be  baa  known 
several  illegitimate  children  destroyed  by  giving  them  to  be  nursed  by  women  whose 
milk  was  twelve  or  fourteen  months  old,  the  parties  concerned  being  well  aware 
t lat  the  children  could  not  long  subsist  on  such  nourishment.  — Midwifery,  p.  151. 

+ Mahon,  vol.  ii.  p 409.  § Conrs  de  M6d.  L6g.  p.  93. 

*•  J.  G.  Brendel,  vol.  ii.  p.  108.  ^ Fodere,  vol.iv.  p.  492. 

p 457^****  Elliot  and  Bcase. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv. 
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ceding  ways,  dissection  alone  can  reveal  the  cause.  Where  the  instru- 
merit  has  been  run  into  the  brain,  the  head  must  be  shaved,  when  a 
slight  ecchymosis  will  be  perceived  around  the  puncture;  after  this 
the  examination  must  be  pursued  into  the  substance  of  the  brain  to 
ascertain  the  nature  and  extent  of  the  injury.  Indeed  this  is  the  only 
way  in  which  injuries  of  this  kind  can  be  distinguished  from  tumours 
and  extravasations  on  the  scalp,  which  may  occur  during  ordinary 
delivery,  and  be  wholly  unconnected  with  any  malicious  intent.  In 
punctui’es  of  other  parts  of  the  body  the  same  course  must  be  pursued. 
The  wound  must  be  probed,  and  the  dissection  prosecuted  to  see  how 
the  internal  organs  are  injured. 

Wounds  and  bruises.  — This  is  another  mode  fi’equently  resorted 
to  for  destroying  the  new-born  infant.  They  may  be  found  on  any 
part  of  the  body  ; the  more  common  part,  however,  is  the  head.  For 
the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  effects  upon  the  head  of  a child  falling 
from  different  heights,  the  following  very  instructive  experiments  were 
made  at  the  Lying-in  Hospital,  and  are  detailed  by  Lecieux  : — 

“ Fifteen  infants,  who  had  died  after  their  birth,  but  in  whom  there 
was  no  alteration  in  the  bones  of  the  cranium,  were  selected,  and  after 
having  been  raised  up  by  the  feet  so  that  the  head  was  at  the  height  of 
about  eighteen  inches,  were  suffered  to  fall  perpendicularly  upon  a 
hard  floor;  and,  by  anatomical  examination,  it  was  found  that  in  twelve 
of  them  there  was  a longitudinal  or  angular  fracture  of  one  of  the 
parietal  bones,  and  sometimes  of  both. 

“ In  the  same  manner  fifteen  infants  were  suffered  to  fall  from  a 
height  of  three  feet,  and  on  dissection  there  was  found,  in  twelve  cases, 
a fracture  of  the  parietal  bones,  in  some  extending  to  the  os  frontis. 
When  suffered  to  fall  from  a greater  height,  the  membranous  commis- 
sures of  the  cranium  were  relaxed,  and  even  broken  in  some  places; 
frequently  the  form  of  the  brain  was  changed,  and  in  some  cases  there 
was  found  under  the  meninges,  or  in  the  thick  part  of  the  meninges, 
an  ecchymosis,  an  extravasation  of  blood  produced  by  the  rupture  of 
vessels ; and  it  was  only  in  infants  whose  bones  were  very  soft  and 
flexible  that  no  fracture  was  found. 

“ After  having  placed  on  a table  the  head  of  a child  that  had  died 
soon  after  its  birth,  it  was  pressed  in  different  places  very  strongly  by 
the  two  thumbs  on  different  parts  of  the  surface ; and  in  fifteen  expe- 
riments of  this  kind,  seven  caused  longitudinal  fractures  of  greater  or 
less  extent  in  one  or  other  of  the  parietals;  in  others,  there  was  only 
perceived  a depression  or  sinking  of  the  bones.  In  the  greatest  num- 
ber the  head  was  deformed  or  flattened,  and  the  membranous  com- 
missures exhibited  a sensible  relaxation. 

“ Finally,  the  head,  supported  on  a table,  was  struck  strongly,  and 
in  different  places,  with  a short,  round  stick.  This  experiment  always 
caused  a deformity  or  flattening  of  the  head,  multiplied  fractures,  with 
separation  of  splinters,  relaxation,  in  some  places  rupture  of  the  sutures, 
and  finally  extravasation  of  blood.”* 

Siejtis.  — In  cases  of  wounds,  the  points  to  be  determined  are, 

• Coimidcrations  sur  I'lnfaiuicide,  par  lit’cieux. 
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.j  M’hether  the  wounds  were  inflicted  before  or  after  the  death  of  the 
ii  child,  whether  they  are  necessarily  mortal,  and  whether  they  may  not 
V’  have  been  the  result  of  accidental  and  unavoidable  circumstances. 

With  regard  to  wounds  of  the  head,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  the 
ifl  heads  of  children  are  not  unfrequently  tumefied  and  ecchymosed  from 
jt  compression,  during  a difficult  and  tedious  labour.  In  some  cases, 
too,  a peculiar  sanguineous  tumour  forms  spontaneously  on  the  head 
>1  of  the  new-born  child.*  Arising  in  this  way,  these  tumours  are  not 
ul  attended  with  any  danger  to  the  child,  and  they  are  never  complicated 
[i  with  fracture  of  the  cranium.  In  some  rare  cases,  even  fissures  of  the 
U cranium  have  occurred  during  the  delivery.  This  can  occur,  however, 
i only  under  very  extraordinary  circumstances.  In  one  case  recorded 
: by  Siebold,  a female  with  a very  narrow  pelvis  was  delivered,  by  the 
C efforts  of  nature  alone,  of  a well-sized  female  child.  It  manifested  no 
J;  signs  of  life.  On  examination,  the  head  was  found  swelled,  and  a 
f great  quantity  of  blood  was  extravasated  upon  the  surface  of  the  cra- 
|{  nium.  In  the  left  parietal  bone  three  fissures  were  discovered,  and  a 
S fourth  in  the  left  frontal  bone.  In  this  case,  these  extensive  injuries 
t were  manifestly  owing  to  the  long-continued  pressure  of  the  head  of 
* the  child  in  a narrow  pelvis.f  Another  case  of  a similar  character 
n is  reported  by  Michaelis  of  Kiel.  A woman,  with  a well-formed  pelvis, 
I was  delivered  of  her  first  child  after  an  ordinary  natural  labour.  The 
p child  breathed  both  during  birth  and  immediately  after,  but  then  died. 
X The  head  was  much  disfigured,  and  on  examination,  the  right  parietal 
B bone,  which  during  birth  had  been  directed  under  the  promontory  of 
|j  the  sacrum,  was  four.d  covered  anteriorly  and  above  rvith  effused  blood, 
t and,  on  the  removal  of  the  periostium,  was  found  fractured  in  five 
t places.  The  whole  of  this  bone  was  uncommonly  thin.  On  opening 
,»  the  skull  there  was  found  no  extravasation  beneath  the  fissures, 
i but  posteriorly  the  longitudinal  sinus  was  ruptured,  and  there  was  an 
|1  extensive  coagulum  on  the  cerebrum  on  both  sides,  under  the  dura 
Ii  mater,  and  on  the  tentorium  cerebelli.  In  this  case,  the  injuries  were 
1 attributed  to  the  natural  weakness  of  the  bone,  and  to  the  un fa- 
il vourable  position  of  the  head  during  birth.j:  These  cases,  extraordinary 
I as  they  are,  ai’e  yet  sufficient  to  shew  with  what  caution  opinions  should 
I be  formed  in  relation  to  injuries  of  the  head  in  new-born  children. 

In  all  examinations  of  contusions,  two  cautions  ought  to  be  ob- 
c served;  viz.  to  distinguish  them  from  the  discoloured  spots  which  ap- 
q pear  on  the  surface  of  the  body  at  the  commencement  of  putrefaction, 
and  not  to  confound  accidents  which  may  occur  during  dissection 
i " with  those  resulting  from  blows  and  other  acts  of  violence. 

Luxation  and  fracture  of  the  nech.  — This  is  a mode  of  infanticide 
' ' ^“'^^times  resorted  to,  and  is  usually  perpetrated  by  forcibly  twisting 


Imi-  excellent  paper  on  this  suliject  by  Professor  Geildings,  the  able  and 

vol  *irp*217'^  North  American  Archives  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science, 

t Nortli  American  Archives,  &c.  vol.  ii.  p.  4.14. 

+ American  Journal  of  flledical  Science,  vol.  xxi.  p.  246. 
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the  head  of  the  child,  or  pulling  it  backwards.*  In  such  cases  the 
vertebras  are  fractured,  the  ligaments  ruptured,  and  death  is  caused  by 
the  injury  inflicted  upon  the  spinal  marrow. 

Signs.  — The  mode  of  identifying  this  kind  of  death  is  by  the 
local  derangements  about  the  part — about  the  position  of  the  head— 
and,  on  dissection,  by  the  fracture  of  the  first  or  second  vertebra,  or 
both,  and  by  the  extravasation  of  blood  among  the  cervical  muscles. 
This  last  circumstance  will  shew,  that  the  violence  has  been  committed 
on  a living  subject. 

Asphyxialing  a new-horn  chil^  or  putting  a stop  to  its  respiration. 
— This  may  be  accomplished  in  various  ways : by  drowning,  hanging, 
or  strangulation,  smothering  under  bed-clothes  suffocating,  by  thrust- 
ing various  articles  into  the  mouth  and  nostrils;  finally,  by  exposure 
to  noxious  airs. 

Drowning. — If  a child  be  found  immersed  in  water,  the  questions 
which  require  to  be  determined  are  the  following:  — In  the  first  place, 
was  the  child  born  alive?  In  the  second  place,  supposing  it  to  have 
been  born  alive,  was  it  put  into  water  before  or  after  its  death  ? Tlie 
first  of  these  is  to  be  determined  by  the  means  already  indicated. 
With  regard  to  the  signs  of  drowning,  they  are  the  same  in  the  infant 
that  they  are  in  the  adult,  and  a careful  examination  is  therefore 
to  be  made,  with  the  view  of  ascertaining  whether  these  are  present 
or  not.f 

Hanging  and.  strangulation.— -In  hanging,  the  general  cause  of 
death  is  precisely  the  same  as  that  in  drowning,  viz.  suspension  of  the 
respiration.  The  signs,  therefore,  in  the  two  cases  are  the  same, 
except  so  far  as  they  are  modified  in  the  former  by  the  application  of 
the  ligature  and  the  absence  of  water.  In  cases  of  death  by  hanging, 
accordingly,  there  will  probably  be  a circular  livid  mark  around  the 
neck  from  the  application  of  the  ligature.  X 

Death  by  strangulation  is  produced  by  the  same  general  cause  as 
hanging,  and  the  only  difference  between  them  will  be  the  absence  of 
the  distinct  circular  mark  round  the  neck  in  the  former,  and  the  pre- 
sence of  ecchymoses  and  discolorations  about  the  neck  and  chest,  pro- 
duced by  the  application  of  fingers  and  nails  to  these  parts. 

In  cases  where  death  by  hanging  or  strangulation  is  suspected, 
there  is  one  source  of  fallacy  which  requires  to  be  specially  noticed. 
It  happens  sometimes,  though  rarely,  that,  in  consequence  of  the  co 
being  wound  round  the  neck,  the  child  dies  during  or  immediately 
after  birth.  Whether,  in  cases  of  this  kind,  the  same  kind  of  mark  is 
left  on  the  neck  of  the  child  as  in  criminal  strangulation,  is  a question 
concerning  which  there  is  much  difference  of  opinion.  Klein  states, 
as  the  result  of  extensive  experience,  that  he  has  never  met  with  an 
instance  in  which  ecchymoses  or  any  other  marks  have  been  produced 
by  the  cord.  On  the  other  hand,  Taufflieb  has  recorded  some  cases. 


* Mahon,  vol.  il.  p.  409. 
t On  the  signs  of  Drowning,  see  Clinpler  xiv. 
J On  the  signs  of  Hanging,  see  Cliapter  xiv. 
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r in  which  appearances  were  actually  observed.*  In  all  cases  of  sup- 
.1  posed  hanging  or  strangulation,  this  should  be  made  the  subject  of 

I t special  investigation. 

Smothering.  — When  the  child  has  been  smothered  under  bed- 
i-  clothes,  &c.,  the  circumstances  upon  which  to  form  a decision  that 
il  wilful  murder  has  been  committed,  besides  those  which  characterise 
strangulation  generally,  are,  the  place  where  the  body  is  found,  and 
^ the  absence  of  any  other  probable  cause  to  which  its  death  can  be 
ii  attributed. 

Introducing  articles  into  the  mouth,  nostrils,  or  throat, — When  this 
i!  is  the  case,  dissection  alone  can  detect  the  cause. 

Causing  a child  to  inhale  air  deprived  of  oxygen. — This  takes 
nl  place  when  a living  child  is  shut  up  in  a tight  box  or  coffin.  The 
vj  oxygen  of  the  air  contained  in  the  box  is  gradually  consumed  until 
‘j  the  air  becomes  irrespirable.f 

j In  cases  of  this  kind,  experiments  upon  the  lungs  will  shew  whether 
■ the  child  was  born  alive  or  not.  If  born  alive,  the  absence  of  any 

II  other  cause  of  death,  and  the  suspicious  and  unnatural  circumstances 
D attending  the  place  where  the  child  may  be  found,  w'ill  sometimes  lead 
1 to  a judgment  in  the  case. 

The  inhalation  of  gases  positively  deleterious. — The  gas  yielded  by 
r privies  and  sewers  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and  in  the  smallest 
r.  quantity,  and  even  when  diluted  with  atmospheric  air,  proves  very 
!■:  speedily  destructive  of  life.  When  new-born  infants  are  thrown  into 
h these  places,  they  are  destroyed  partly  by  the  action  of  the  gas,  and 
•(  partly  by  ordinary  suffocation. 


6.  Poisoning.  — Poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  in 
various  ways.  They  may  be  inhaled  into  the  lungs,  in  the  form  of 
> odours  ; or  they  may  be  taken  into  the  stomach,  mixed  with  food  ; or 
they  may  be  received  in  the  form  of  injections,  or  be  absorbed  through 
the  skin. 

When  the  poisonous  substance  has  been  taken  into  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  it  should  be  carefully  examined,  and  subjected  to  the 
various  tests  which  chemistry  supplies  for  detecting  its  presence. 
In  cases  where  the  cutaneous  absorbents  have  been  the  medium 
of  conveying  it  into  the  system,  it  may  be  very  difficult,  generally, 
to  discover  the  cause  of  death.  In  some  instances,  an  eruption 
on  the  skin,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  the  substance  which  has 
been  employed,  aided  by  the  circumstantial  evidence,  may  lead  to  a 
discovery. 


* Annales  d’Hygiene  Puhlique,  vol.  xiv.  p.  340. 
t subject.  Dr.  Paris  makes  tlie  following  statement;  “ Infants  appear 

0 e less  able  to  sustain  the  deprivation  of  oxygen  than  adults,  and  in  some  cases  on 
siiT'  a ' 1 i'een  destroyed  by  circumstances  that  we  should  have  d priori  con- 
siiff"^*  ''a  , adequate  to  such  an  effect.  A case  is  related  of  a child  who  was 
sm  ?*i*'*^*^°  ®uuie  drunken  men  having  repeatedly  blown  out  a candle,  and  held  the 
aiirf  ''' I nose.  The  faculty  of  Leipsic  investigated  the  circumstances 

ec  ared  the  death  to  have  taken  place  in  consequenceof  suffocation.” — Medical 
irisprudence.  By  Paris  and  Fonblanquo,  vol.  ii.  p.  55. 
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II.  Accidental  Modes  in  which  a Child's  Life  may  he  lost. 

Having  thus  considered  the  various  criminal  modes  resorted  to  for 
the  purpose  of  destroying  the  life  of  the  new-born  infant,  I come  now 
to  notice  the  various  causes  which  may  destroy  it,  without  any  criminal 
agency.  Under  this  head,  there  are  three  different  classes  of  cause*,  , 
which  require  notice — 

1.  Accidental  circumstances  connected  with  delivery. 

2.  Various  malformations,  inconsistent  with  the  continuance  of  life 
■efter,  birth. 

Various  diseases  which  may  have  commenced  anterior  to,  or  imme- 
diately after  birth. 

i 

( 

1.  Various  Causes  connected  with  Delivery.,  which  may  occasion  tiu 
Death  of  a New-born  Child,  without  any  Criminal  Intention.  | 

A new-born  child  may  sometimes  lose  its  life  from  its  not  being  re- 
moved from  that  state  of  supination  in  ivhich  it  sometimes  comes  into  the 
world. — In  this  way  respiration  may  be  effectually  prevented,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  child  being  closely  applied  to  the  bed-clothes,  or  other 
substances  in  its  way.  Dr.  W.  Hunter  relates  an  instance  of  a child 
dying  from  its  face  lying  in  a pool  made  by  the  uterine  discharges, 
where  not  the  least  suspicion  of  any  evil  design  appears  to  have  been 
attached  to  the  mother.*  A case  in  some  respects  similar  occurred  to 
myself.  A female,  whom  I had  engaged  to  attend  in  her  lymg-in,  was 
suddenly  taken  with  labour  pains,  rather  before  the  time  the  event  wm 
anticipated.  I was  sent  for  shortly  after,  but  before  I reached  the 
house,  she  had  been  delivered  of  a male  child,  which  I found  lying 
dead  under  the  bed-clothes.  The  mother  informed  me  that  the  child 
had  been  born  about  half  an  hour,  and  that  she  had  heard  it  ^ 
as  she  was  alone,  she  had  been  unable  to  give  it  any  assistance.  Not 
the  slightest  suspicion  of  any  criminal  intention  could  for  a smgle 
moment  be  cherished.  The  female  was  married,  and  had  engaged  me 
to  attend  her  some  weeks  before  the  event  took  place. 

A new-born  child  may  lose  its  life  from  the  suddenness  and  rapidt^ 
of  the  labour.  — V>r.  Hunter  relates  a case,  where  a female  was  seiz^ 
during  the  night,  and  the  child  was  born  before  he  arrived,  bhe  held 
herself  in  one  posture,  to  prevent  the  child  from  being  stifled;  but 
although  it  had  cried,  yet  on  the  arrival  of  Dr.  Hunter  it  was  found 
dead.t  A case  is  recorded  by  Mr.  Tatham,  where  a patient  in  le 
fourth  pregnancy,  after  three  trilling  pains,  M'as  posing  a oiig 
lobby  to  her  bed-room,  when  the  infant  was  suddenly  thrown  on  ttie 
floor,  bleeding  profusely  at  the  umbilicus,  but  ultimately  recovered.^: 


• Observations  on  the  Uncertainty  of  tlie  Signs  of  Murder  in  the  case  of  Bastard  . 
Children.— Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  of  London,  yol.  vi. 

-f-  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries  of  Loudon,  vol.  vi.  p.  28C. 

+ Medical  Repository,  for  April  1829. 
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ft  Anotlier  case  is  related  by  the  same  authority,  of  a female,  who,  in  the 
I,]  last  month  of  her  first  pregnancy,  while  the  family  were  absent,  was 
obliged  to  go  to  the  night-chair  — a great  discharge  of  water  took 
:j  place,  followed  by  twin  children,  which  dropped  into  the  utensil ; 
'■)  from  which,  however,  they  were  speedily  rescued,  but  died  within  a 
if  week.*  Besides  this,  the  labour  may  be  attended  with  faintings  or 
if  convulsions  of  the  mother,  so  as  to  render  her  incompetent  to  offer  any 
assistance  to  the  child. 

I With  regard  to  the  fact  of  the  death  of  the  child  occurring  from  the 
1!  mere  rapidity  and  suddenness  of  the  labour,  it  must  be  exceedingly 
r rare,  and  under  very  peculiar  circumstances ; and  when  it  does  occur, 
} it  must  be  either  from  the  child  being  suffocated  by  falling  into  a 

< privy  at  the  time  of  delivery,  or  by  the  injury  which  it  receives  from 

i falling  in  cases  where  a female  happens  to  be  delivered  while  standing. 
I The  first  of  these  is,  no  doubt,  possible,  and  probably  has  occurred.f 
’ From  the  experiments  of  Chaussier,  detailed  in  a previous  page,  we 
1 should  be  led  to  infer,  that  children  bom  while  the  female  is  in  the 
t standing  posture,  would  be  seriously  injured  by  the  fall.  The  cases, 
I however,  are  by  no  means  analogous,  and  experience  has  proved  that 
1 under  these  circumstances  there  is  really  very  little  risk  to  the  child. 
1 This  point  is  fully  established  by  the  report  of  Dr.  Klein  of  Stutgardt. 
1 As  a member  of  the  superior  council  of  health,  he  caused  a circular  to 

( be  addressed  to  the  accoucheurs  of  the  kingdom  of  Wirtemberg,  re- 

j questing  reports  of  the  cases  of  sudden  expulsion  of  the  foetus,  which 
1 might  be  observed  by  them.  Returns  were  made  of  183  cases.  Of 
! these,  155  children  were  expelled  while  the  mothers  were  in  the  up- 
right posture,  twenty-two  when  sitting,  and  six  when  on  the  knees. 
Twenty-one  happened  at  the  first  labour.  Of  the  whole  number  not 
' one  child  died  ; no  fracture  of  the  bones  took  place,  nor  any  severe 
’ Two  only  suffered  temporary  insensibility,  and  one  an  extei’- 

’ nal  wound  with  ecchymosis  over  the  right  parietal  bone.]: 

An  interesting  case  in  which  this  question  was  involved  occurred 
I in  the  State  of  Massachusetts  in  1834.  Margaret  Croslan,  an  unmar- 
ried coloured  girl,  aged  twenty-two,  was  indicted  for  mui dering  her 
I infant  illegitimate  child,  and  concealing  its  death.  On  the  trial,  it  was 


• Campliell’s  lUidwifery,  p.  155. 

t Dr.  .lohn  Gordon  Smilli  relates,  that  “a  woman  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey 
for  the  murder  of  her  child,  by  dropping  it  into  a privy.  She  declared,  that  while 
there  for  a natural  purpose,  an  uncommon  pain  took  her,  the  child  fell,  and  she  sat 
some  time  before  she  was  able  to  stir.  On  this  occasion,  a practitioner  was  examined 
On  the  probability  of  such  an  event,  who  slated  that  an  instance  came  within  his 
knowledge,  where,  while  the  midwife  was  playing  at  cards  in  the  room,  the  woman 
was  taken  suddenly  and  the  child  dropped  on  the  floor.”  Dr.  Smith  adds,  “ It 
recently  happened  in  the  circle  of  my  own  acquaintance,  that  a lady  who  had  borne 
neveral  children,  and  must  therefore  have  been  alive  to  the  import  of  uneasiness  in 
the  last  hours  ot  pregnancy,  was  sitting  in  company  at  dinner,  and  perfectly  free 
from  any  consciousness  of  approaching  labour,  wlien  she  experienced  an  inclination 
to  repair  to  the  water-closet.  She  had  scarcely  got  there  when  she  was  delivered  of 
a child,  iiiid  ilie  place  of  retirement  been  constructed  differently,”  adds  Dr.  S. 
this  infant  might  have  perished.” — Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  pp.  381,  382. 
t Arrowsmith  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  693. 
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proved  tliat  the  body  was  that  of  a full-grown  male  child.  Tliere  were 
no  external  marks  of  violence,  excepting  signs  of  effused  fluid  under  the 
scalp  covering  the  frontal  bones.  “ Blood  was  found  in  considerable 
quantity,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated.  Ihe  pericranium  was 
separated  from  the  bone,  and  the  parietal  bones  were  both  fractured, 
the  left  one  in  three  places,  the  right  in  one.”  The  chest  was  opened, 
and  portions  of  each  lung  were  cut  off,  and  on  being  put  into  water 
floated.  This  appears  to  have  been  all  the  examination  that  was 
made.  By  the  prosecution,  it  was  argued  that  the  child  was  born 
alive,  and  came  to  its  death  by  intentional  violence  applied  to  the 
head.  For  the  defence,  it  was  contended,  that  the  prisoner  had  been 
taken  suddenly  in  labour  in  the  yard ; that  the  child  was  delivered 
while  the  woman  was  in  a standing  position ; and  that  the  injury  of 
the  head  was  caused  by  its  falling  on  the  ground,  which  was  hard 
and  frozen.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  of  acquittal.*  In  re- 
viewing this  case,  I cannot  help  thinking  that  the  prisoner  owed  her 
acquittal  more  to  the  ingenuity  of  her  counsel  than  to  the  justice  of 

her  cause.  . 

Accidental  hcemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord.-  I have  already 
spoken  of  neglecting  to  tie  the  cord  with  a criminal  intent.  It  should 
be  recollected  that  although  it  has  been  resorted  to  with  the  latter 
object  in  view,  yet  in  many,  perhaps  in  most  cases,  it  may  be  the  result 
of  ignorance.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  too,  that  this  is  rnost  likely  to 
occur  in  those  very  cases  which  become  the  subject  of  judicial  inquiry, 
inasmuch  as  in  these,  the  female,  for  obvious  reasons,  is  fiequenty 
shut  out  from  the  benefit  of  professional  assistance.  Besides  this,  hae- 
morrhage from  the  umbilical  cord  may  occur  under  a variety  of  other 
circumstances  purely  accidental.  Sometimes,  it  may  occur  acci- 
dentally, from  a proper  ligature  not  being  applied  to  the  cord.  Dr. 
Hosack  states,  that  he  once  delivered  a woman  of  a very  strong  and 
large  child,  the  cord  of  which  he  tied  with  common  tape,  as  that  was 
the  only  material  at  hand.  He  had  scarcely  reached  his  house  before 
he  was  sent  for  again,  and  on  returning,  found  that  the 
given  way,  and  a dangerous  hemorrhage  had  ensued.f  Mr.  Burns 
states  also,  that  it  has  » sometimes  been  found,  that  when  the  ligature 
had  become  slack,  a considerable  quantity  of  blood  was  lost,  and  even 
fatal  hemorrhage  has  taken  place. ’I  Sometimes  the  cor  is  ve^ 
thick,  in  consequence  of  a very  large  quantity  of  glutinous  nia 
being  contained  in  it.  When  this  is  the  case,  the  oidinarj 
will  not  be  able  to  prevent  bleeding.  After  the  cord  is  divided,  it  b(> 
conies  lessened  in  size,  and  the  ligature  which  at  first  was  tig  i 
now  be  found  loose,  and  the  mouths  of  the  umbilical  vessels  open. 
Mr.  Radford,  who  has  noticed  this  especially,  relates  a c^e  of  tii  s 
kind,  in  which  he  was  called  to  an  infant  who  was  bleeding,  a oi 
three  hours  after  birth.  The  skin  ivas  pallid,  and  the  pulse  • 

perceptible.  On  examination,  the  ligature  was  loose,  and  the  on 


• A full  account  of  this  case  is  given  hy  diaries  A.  Lee,  M-D.  Ameriu 

Journal  of  i^Iedical  Science,  vol.  xvii.  p.  .I27-  M!i„:forv  n SfiS 

t MSS.  Lectures.  1:  -Muhvifery,  p.  060. 
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i widely  gaping.*  Another  case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Burns.f 
i.j  Sometimes  the  cord  will  be  found  ossified,  or  in  a state  of  cartilaginous 
!(  hardness.  In  these  cases,  there  is  always  more  or  less  danger  of 

■ i haamorrhage  from  the  inability  of  applying  the  ligature  properly.  A 
I case  of  this  kind  is  related  by  Mr.  Logan,  in  which  the  cord  gave 

way  several  times,  from  pressure  of  the  ligature  and  from  pulling  on  it 
[ , during  the  expulsion  of  the  placenta.I  Dr.  Dewees  relates  another 
case,  in  which  a dangerous  haemorrhage  took  place  in  a child  three 
ri  days  old,  and  which,  on  examination,  was  found  to  be  owing  to  a 
■I  varicose  state  of  the  cord.  In  consequence  of  which,  he  lays  down  a 
general  rule,  never  to  apply  a ligature  above  a varicose  portion  of  the 
;(  cord,  if  it  be  possible  to  apply  one  below.§ 

I There  is  another  accident,  too,  which  sometimes  happens,  in  which 
; haemorrhage  may  occur ; and  that  is,  where  the  child  is  suddenly 
; expelled,  and  the  cord  ruptured,  when  no  immediate  assistance  is  at 
hand.  Mr.  Custance  relates  a case  of  protracted  labour,  where  the 
child  was  suddenly  expelled  on  the  bed,  with  such  violence  as  to  rupture 
<1  it  very  near  the  body.  Although  there  was  no  haemorrhage,  it  died  in 
i a few  hours. II  Another  case 'is  related  by  Mr.  Chamberlayne,  in 
i which  the  cord  broke  off  (just  in  the  right  place  too),  in  consequence 
of  the  violent  expulsion  of  the  child.^  In  cases  of  this  kind,  however, 

. where  the  cord  is  torn  off,  it  is  to  be  recollected  that  haemorrhage  is 

■ not  so  likely  to  occur  as  when  it  is  cut. 

A child  may  die  from,  prematurely  tying  the  umbilical  cord. — We 
know  that  the  circulation  by  the  cord  and  respiration  are  vicarious 
functions,  and  if  the  former  be  arrested  before  the  latter  is  in  operation, 
i life  must  cease.  It  is  accordingly  laid  down  as  a rule  by  practical 
writers,  that  the  cord  should  never  be  tied  or  divided  until  respiration 
•:  has  been  established. 

I That  the  neglect  of  this  important  rule  of  practice  is  an  occasional 
ij  cause  of  death  to  the  new-born  infant,  in  the  hands  of  ignorant  mid- 
I wives  and  practitioners,  does  not  admit  of  a doubt.  Dr.  Dewees 
■I  states,  that  he  has  seen  “ several  instances  of  death,  and  this  of  a 
painful  and  protracted  kind,  from  the  premature  application  of  the 
i ligature.”**  By  Dr.  Eberle  a case  is  recorded,  which  illustrates  the 
r evil  effects  of  premature  tying  of  the  cord.  The  child  breathed  freely 
! as  soon  as  it  was  born.  After  \vaiting  three  or  four  minutes,  until  the 
t cord  pulsated  feebly,  it  was  tied.  As  soon  as  the  ligature  was  drawn, 

: the  breathing  became  catching,  irregular,  and  in  a few^mroments 
1 a most  wholly  suspended,  and  the  lips  acquired  a deep  mud  hue. 

' -the  cord  was  immediately  divided  below  the  ligature,  but  only  a 

Eiliiibnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  2. 

T Midwifery,  p.  200.  (American  edition.) 
g A ttL'dical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  276. 

P '^'*®  Pliys'ca*  and  Medical  Treatment  of  Children,  by  William 

I . riewees,  JI.D.  &c.,  p.  .Til. 

II  Eancet,  vol.  y.  pp.  120,  121. 

31  bmidon  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  284. 

Itewees,  M.d‘p"‘2C0  ''^“‘‘ical  Treatment  of  Children,  by  W.  P. 
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few  drops  of  blood  could  be  obtained  from  it,  and  it  was  only  with  the 
greatest  difficulty  that  the  action  of  the  heart  and  lungs  was  re- 
established.* Dr.  Campbell  records  a similar  case,  in  which  the 
application  of  the  ligature  was  followed  by  breathlessness  and  lividity 
of  countenance.  The  child  was  relieved  by  the  application  of  two 
leeches  to  the  region  of  the  heart. f 


2.  Congenital  Malformations  of  certain  Organs. 

These  are  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  as  they  might  be  found  in 
cases  which  become  the  subjects  of  judicial  investigation,  and  give  rise 
to  doubts  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  it  is  necessary  to  shew  to  what 
extent  they  may  interfere  with  the  continuance  of  life  in  a new-born 
infant.  The  subject  is  one  of  great  interest  as  well  as  extent,  and  all 
I can  hope  to  do  is  to  give  a general  outline  of  it.  Observation  has 
shewn,  that  almost  every  organ  and  part  of  the  human  body  is  liable 
to  some  malformation  or  imperfection.  It  is  evident,  however,  that 
they  cannot  all  be  ecpially  dangerous,  or  hostile  to  the  prolongation  of 
life.  In  these  respects  they  must  differ  greatly  according  to  the 
degree  in  which  they  exist,  and  more  especially  according  to  the 
importance  of  the  organ  in  which  they  are  found. 

Malformations  of  the  heart  and  vascular  system.  Ot  these  the 
following  have  been  observed  and  recorded. 

A congenital  opening  between  the  two  ventricles.  — Sever  A instances 
of  this  kind  are  on  record.  Dr.  Hunter  relates  the  case  of  a stillborn 
child  at  six  months,  who  had  a hole  in  the  septum  of  the  two  ventrie  es, 
large  enough  to  allow  a goose-quill  to  pass  through  it.J  Another 
similar  case  is  related  by  Dr.  Pulteney.  In  tins  instance,  the  person 

lived  to  nearly  fourteen  years  of  age.§  • i 

Corvisart  gives  the  case  of  a child  twelve  years  old,  in  whom, 
on  dissection,  there  was  found  an  aperture  in  the  septum  of  the 
ventricles,  large  enough  to  admit  the  extremity  of  the  1‘ttte  finger. 
From  the  appearance  of  the  aperture,  there  was  good  reason  tor 

believing  that  it  was  congenital.!!  _ . , , • n 

Dr  Hunter  relates  the  case  of  a patient  who  reached  his  thirtieth 
year,  in  whom,  on  dissection,  the  pulmonary  aiTery  was  found  ve^ 
Lull,  and  an  opening  of  the  size  of  the  thumb  led  from  the  right 
into  the  left  ventricle  The  patient  had  been  in  ill  health  suicel^^^ 
birth  ; IimI  been  subject  to  fits  from  his  earliest  years,  during 
Sir  c;mp!exion  became  of  a dusky  hue.  He  died  in  one  of  tnese 

^^^^wTere  the  heart  consists  only  of  one  auricle  and  one 
This  is  a rare  malformation.  Mr.  Burns  says  there  is  on  y on 

• A treatise  on  the  Diseases  and  Physical 
Fherle  M.D.  n.  80.  (Second  ediiion.)  t AI'<lw.fery,  p.  152. 

t Bailiie’s  Morliid  Anatomy,  p.  24.  Medical  Oliservations,  vol.  vi. 

§ Medical  Transactions,  vol.  iii. 

Heart,  &c.  By  Allan  Burns,  p.  20.  Baillie,  p.  2d. 
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on  record,  and  that  is  by  Mr.  Wilson.  This  was  in  a child  who  died 
r>  seven  days  old,  and  whose  body  was  brought  to  the  Theatre  of  Wind- 
U mill  Street  for  dissection.  In  this  case  there  was  one  vessel  which 
||  originated  from  the  ventricle  and  divided  into  two  branches  ; the  one 
) to  the  lungs,  and  the  other  to  the  rest  of  the  body.* 

Another  case,  however,  is  recorded  by  Billard.  This  child  lived 
1,  fifteen  days.  During  this  period  it  was  affected  with  cyanose;  had 
) frequent  syncopes  and  fits  of  threatened  suffocation,  in  one  of  which 
i it  died.f  This  malformation  would  seem  to  be  inconsistent  with  the 
|i;  long  continuance  of  life. 

Where  the  aorta  arises  from  both  ventricles, — Corvisart  gives  a 
i;i  case  from  Sandifort,  in  which  the  subject  died  at  the  age  of  twelve 
i:>  years.  During  this  period,  it  had  from  its  second  year  been  attacked 
with  all  the  symptoms  denoting  disease  of  the  heart,  of  which  it  died. 
II  On  dissection,  it  was  found,  that  beside  the  existence  of  the  foramen 
E ovale  and  dilatation  of  the  right  ventricle,  the  aorta,  instead  of  .rising 
r from  the  left  ventricle  only,  had  a mouth  in  each  of  the  ventricles,  j; 

In  two  cases  recorded  by  Mr.  Burns,  the  persons  led  a most 
fei  miserable  life,  and  were  subject  on  every  trivial  exertion  to  those 
) paroxysms  which  are  produced  by  a mixture  of  venous  and  arterial 
blood.  At  last  they  died  dropsical.§ 

Another  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Ray,  of  Eastport,  in  the  State  of 
f Maine.  The  child  lived  to  the  age  of  thirteen  months.  During  the 
I I first  five  months  of  its  life,  nothing  peculiar  was  perceived  about  it  but 
p<  a slight  blueness  of  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  the  eyelids,  root  of  the 
nose  and  mouth ; after  this  it  suffered  occasional  paroxysms,  re- 
sembling  severe  colic,  attended  with  a dry  suffocative  cough.  In  the 
>1  ititervals  of  the  paroxysms,  the  child  appeared  to  be  perfectly  well.  On 
-i  dissection,  the  ascending  aorta  and  arch  was  found  dilated  to  four  times 
I the  capacity  of  the  descending  portion.  The  foramen  ovale  was  open, 
i'  and  both  ventricles  communicated  with  the  aorta,  the  aorta  being 
.1  placed  astride  the  two  ventricles.  The  ductus  arteriosus  was  also 
' open,  and  terminating  in  a cul  de  sac  in  the  wall  of  the  left  ventricle  : 
i no  pulmonary  artery  could  be  discovered.  || 

Where  the  pulmonary  artery  is  impervious  at  its  origin. — This  is 
I by  no  means  common.  A case,  however,  is  related  by  Dr.  Hunter, 

I which  terminated  fatally  on  the  thirteenth  day.1I 

Malformations  of  the  respiratory  organs — These,  although  not 
' very  common,  are  sometimes  met  with.  Cases  are  recorded  in  which 
the  thoracic  parietes  have  been  so  deficient  and  imperfect  as  to  leave 
tl  ^ rf  lungs  naked.  Under  such  circumstances,  it  is  evident 
that  life  cannot  long  be  protracted.  In  some  cases,  the  thorax  may  be 
U'storted  in  such  a way  as  to  interfere  greatly  with  the  due  expansion  of 


IIeart*^AT'^’*n  frequent  and  important  Diseases  of  the 

iieart  &c.  By  Allan  Burns,  p.  20.  Baillie,  p.  2.3. 

t Cnrui.  P""  C-  Iff  - Billard,  p.  701.  (Second  edition.) 

t Co.vism-t  pp.  231,  232.  (American  edition.)  > v v ; 

M * Oliservations,  p.  13, 

Bar  lett  ‘=°'ul"Cl.ed  hy  A.  D.  Pierson,  J.  B.  Flint,  and  E. 

^ aftleit.  Boston,  vol.  n.  p.  317.  ^ Burns’s  Obsei  vations,  &c.  p.  25.  . 
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the  lungs,  and  of  course  with  the  proper  performance  of  the  function  > 
of  respiration.  It  is  clear,  however,  that  this  may  exist  to  a very  con- 
siderable extent,  and  yet  life  be  continued  for  a number  of  years. 

Where  a congenital  deficiency  exists  in  the  diaphragm,  so  as  to 
admit  the  p^lssage  of  some  portion  of  the  abdominal  viscera  into  the 
cavity  of  the  thorax,  the  danger  is  more  impending,  and  it  is  hardly 
possible  that  life  can  be  long  continued. 

Malformations  of  the  alimentary  canal. — These  have  been  observed  ; 
in  every  portion  of  this  tract,  from  the  mouth  to  the  anus.  The 
mouth  has  sometimes  been  found  wanting  or  obliterated ; in  other 
cases,  there  has  been  an  absence  of  the  oesophagus.  An  instance  of  , 
this  kind  is  reported  by  Dr.  Sonderland.  The  child  at  birth  was  ■ 
apparently  well  formed,  but  rejected  every  thing  that  was  introduced 
into  its  mouth  in  the  way  of  nourishment.  It  died  on  the  eighth  day. 
On  dissection,  the  cardiac  orifice  of  the  stomach  was  found  wanting, 
and  this  part  of  the  stomach  was  adhering  to  the  diaphragm.  The 
oesophagus  was  entirely  wanting,  and  the  pharynx  terminated  in  a 
cul  de  sac.* 

The  stomach  is  subject  to  malformations  as  regards  shape  and 
displacements.  These,  however,  do  not  interfere  with  the  continuance 
of  life,  provided  the  orifices  of  this  organ  be  free. 

Malformations  of  the  intestinal  canal  are  numerous  and  various. 
Those  which  are  particularly  worthy  ot  notice  in  this  connexion,  are 
those  in  which  the  canal  is  obliterated,  or  interrupted,  or  contracted. 
Dr.  Schaefer  relates  the  case  of  a child,  which  died  on  the  seventh  day 
after  birth.  On  dissection,  the  duodenum  was  found  terminating  in  a 
cul  de  sac,  and  a complete  interruption  thus  existed  in  the  intestinal 
canal.  This  child  during  its  life  had  passed  neither  meconium  nor 
urine,  and  vomited  matter  of  a liquid  brown  character.!  Another 
case,  of  a similar  character,  is  reported  by  Billard.  In  this  case,  the 
child  died  on  the  third  day.  It  had  not  passed  any  meconium,  and  had 
vomited  freely  a yellowish  fluid. J 

The  most  common  of  these  malformations,  however,  are  those  ol 
the  rectum.  In  some  cases,  there  is  simply  a contraction  and  closure 
of  the  anus  ; in  other  cases,  the  rectum  itself  is  partly  deficient  and 
terminates  in  a cul  de  sac;  while  in  others  again,  the  rectum  terminates 
in  the  bladder,  or  in  the  vagina.§  Now,  in  all  these  cases,  the  iite  ot 
the  child  must  be  lost  inevitably  in  a very  few  days,  unless  the  ditti- 
culty  can  be  relieved  by  an  operation. 

3.  Various  Diseases,  which  may  be  either  Congenital,  or  occur 
immediately  after  ISirth. 

This  is  tlie  last  class  of  accidental  causes  to  which  the  death  of  a 

new-born  infant  may  be  owing. 

Morbus  ccendeus.  Cyanosis.— T\ns  i.s  commonly  known  by 

name  of  the  blue  disease,  from  the  peculiar  colour  of  the  skin  wine 


• RillHi-d,  p.  2nr>. 

$ Ibid.  pp.  307,  370. 
p.  571. 
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characterises  this  afFection.  The  part  more  particularly  affected  is 
' the  face.  During  crying  or  any  other  effort  on  the  part  of  the  child, 
the  colour  becomes  much  deeper.  Besides  the  peculiar  colour  of  the 
; skin,  the  symptoms  are, — disordered  circulation,  disturbed  respiration, 
, and  diminished  temperature  of  the  whole  body.  Now  and  then  the 
i symptoms  are  all  aggravated,  and  the  patient  is  attacked  with  the  most 
r distressing  paroxysms  of  laborious  breathing,  fainting,  palpitation, 
) and  suffocation.  It  is  during  these  paroxysms  that  life  is  generally  in 

I danger,  and  frequently  is  lost.  Concerning  the  causes  of  this  curious 
j?;  affection,  there  is  some  difference  of  opinion.  Formerly  it  was  sup- 
h:  posed  to  be  invariably  owing  to  the  foramen  ovale  remaining  open, 
c This,  however,  is  not  the  case,  inasmuch  as  it  has  been  found  to  be 
r-  associated  with  a number  of  malformations  of  the  heart  and  large 
Lj  blood-vessels.* 

From  what  has  been  already  stated  in  relation  to  these  inalforma- 

II  tions,  it  is  easy  to  appreciate  the  kind  of  danger  to  which  a new-born 
i infant  is  subject,  in  whom  they  may  be  found  to  exist.  While  in  some 
■■  cases  death  may  take  place  in  a few  hours  or  days  after  birth,  in  others 
; : again  existence  has  been  protracted  for  many  years.  As,  however, 
li  life  is  always  in  danger  in  these  cases,  the  just  and  certainly  humane 
I conclusion  in  a case  of  alleged  infanticide,  and  where  this  disease 
[1  might  be  urged  as  the  cause  of  death,  would  be  to  admit  that  it  might 

be  so,  provided  s;aid  malformations  were  actually  found  on  dissection, 
t and  provided  no  other  cause  of  death  could  be  detected. 

Organic  diseases  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels. — By  Billard,  a 
'I  case  is  recorded  of  a child,  who,  from  birth,  was  affected  with  frequent 
: syncope,  difficult  breathing,  discoloration  of  the  nosti’ils  and  lips,  and 
disordered  circulation.  It  died,  after  suffering  in  this  way  about  two 
I months.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  almost  as  large  as  a hen’s 
■ egg,  with  dilatation  of  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle. j- 

Another  curious  and  unique  case  is  recorded  by  the  same  author, 
of  a child  who  had  an  aneurism  of  the  ductus  arteriosus.  It  died  on 
the  fourth  day,  and  betrayed  no  symptoms  during  life  of  the  existence 
of  this  aneurism.  It  was  about  the  size  of  a cherry  pit.J 

Pericarditis. — By  Billard  this  disease  is  supposed  to  be  more 
common  in  new-born  infants  than  at  any  other  period  of  life.  In 
seven  hundred  autopsic  examinations  which  he  made  at  the  Foundling 
Hospital  of  Paris,  he  found  seven  well-marked  cases  of  pericarditis  ; 
two  of  these  were  in  children  who  died  on  the  second  day  after  birth. 
In  one,  an  infant  of  two  days  old,  he  found  the  adhesions  of  the  peri- 
cardium so  solid  as  to  lead  to  the  belief  that  the  disease  was  of  long 
standing,  and  must  have  commenced  while  the  foetus  was  still  in 
utero.§ 

Pneumonia  and  pleuritis. — There  is  every  reason  to  believe  that 
these  affections,  though  rare,  may  sometimes  exist  in  the  foetal  state. 
Bdlard  states,  that  in  three  infants  who  died  on  the  first  day  after 

ti  1 ^ cniiileiised,  Init  exci'lleiit  view  of  tliis  subject,  see  Dictionary  of  Prac- 

'lames  Copland,  M.D,  vol.  i.  p.  liTJ.  (American  edition.) 

t dlard,  p.  o8!t.  | Ibid.  p.  -591. 
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birth,  he  found  the  texture  of  the  lungs  so  altered  as  to  lead  to  the 
belief  that  disease  must  have  commenced  antecedent  to  birth.  In  two 
cases,  the  left  lung  was  hepatised  at  its  base.*  In  these,  there  was  no 
doubt  that  this  condition  of  the  lungs  interfered  with  the  establishment 
of  respiration,  and  was  the  cause  of  death. 

Inflammation  of  the  larynx  has  not  been  observed  as  occurring  in 
the  foetal  state.  Billard,  however,  states  that  he  has  frequently  ob- 
served in  foetuses  born  before  the  time  a congestion  of  blood  about 
these  parts.  The  mucous  membrane,  of  the  larynx  and  trachea  was  of 
a violet  colour,  and  at  the  same  time  there  was  an  extravasation  of 
blood  extending  even  into  the  bronchise.  He  presumes  there  must 
have  been  in  these  cases  a great  determination  of  blood  to  those  parts 
in  the  last  moments  of  intra-uterine  life,  or  during  the  act  of  de- 
livery.f 

With  regard  to  affections  of  the  lungs,  it  is  also  to  be  recollected,  that 
infants  are  occasionally  liable  to  be  attacked  with  many  of  them 
immediately  after  birth,  and  they  may  prove  fatal  in  a few  days.  In 
all  cases  of  this  kind,  however,  the  appearances  on  dissection  will 
throw  light  upon  the  cause  of  death. 

Diseases  of  the  alimentary  canal. — Billard  states  that  in  two  cases 
in  which  new-born  infants  died  a short  time  after  birth,  he  found 
ulceration  in  the  oesophagus,  which  from  their  appearance  must  have 
been  developed  during  intra-uterine  life,  and  which,  from  the  progress 
they  made  after  birth,  must  have  hastened  their  death. I 

The  same  author  relates  cases  in  which  there  was  every  reason  to 
believe  that  inflammation  of  the  stomach  existed  previous  to  birth,  and 
was  the  cause  of  death  after  birth.§ 

Ramollissement  of  the  intestines  has  also  been  noticed  by  Billard, 
in  children  who  have  died  a short  time  after  birth. 


Having  gone  through  with  the  examination  of  the  child,  and  having 
ascertained  that  it  was  born  alive,  and  that  its  death  was  owing  to 
violence,  we  are  next  to  inquire  into  the  relations  of  it,  with  the  sup- 
posed mother.  As  already  stated,  the  questions  here  to  be  investigated 

are  the  following : — n.,  • r 

Quest.  I.  Has  the  looman  been  actually  delivered?  The  signs  ot 
delivery  have  already  been  discussed  in  a previous  part  of  this  essay. 

Quest.  11.  Do  the  signs  of  delivery  in  the  mother  correspond  as  to 
time,  ^c.  with  the  appearance  of  the  child  ? 

By  comparing  the  observations  made  upon  the  child  with  the  signs 
observed  on  the  female,  a rational  opinion  can  easily  be  formed, 
whether  any  incongruity  exists  between  them,  and  the  inference  ot 

course  is  obvious.  , 

Circumstantial  evidence. — Although  this  docs  not  strictly  appertain 


Of  the  Examination  of  the  Mother. 


* Billard,  p.  521. 

§ Ibid.  pp.  311,  601). 


Ibid.  p.  494. 


i Ibid.  p.  687. 
II  Ibid.  p.  691. 
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to  a medical  discussion  of  the  subject,  yet  there  are  some  points 
embraced  under  it,  concerning  which  the  testimony  of  the  physician 
may  be  required. 

1.  It  may  be  urged  in  excuse  for  a woman  on  a trial  for  child- 
murder,  that  from  the  uncertainty  of  the  signs  of  pregnancy,  she  may 
have  been  ignorant  of  her  actual  condition,  and  therefore  may  have 
been  suddenly  overtaken  with  the  pains  of  labour,  when  it  was  out  of 
her  power  to  command  assistance,  and  thus  the  child  have  lost  its  life. 
To  all  this,  a very  plain  and  concise  reply  may  be  made.  However 
difficult  it  may  be  for  a physician  to  say  positively,  whether  a woman 
is  pregnant  or  not,  yet  we  can  scarcely  suppose  the  woman  herself  to 
entertain  much  doubt  on  the  subject,  especially  in  a first  pregnancy, 
which  it  almost  always  is  in  cases  of  infanticide.  If  she  has  yielded  to 
the  solicitations  of  a seducer,  and  if  she  afterwards  experiences  those 
changes  and  developements  in  her  system  which  accompany  a state  of 
impregnation,  she  cannot  but  be  conscious  of  her  true  situation,  and 
therefore  any  arguments  drawn  from  this  source  ought  to  have  no 
weight. 

2.  It  may  be  urged  in  the  defence  of  a female  accused  of  destroy- 
ing her  child,  that  she  may  have  been  labouring  under  puerperal 
mania;  in  other  words  that  she  was  insane.  A case  of  this  kind 
appears  actually  to  have  occurred,  and  is  related  by  Dr.  Paris.  “ In 
the  year  1668,  at  Aylesbury,  a married  woman,  of  good  reputation, 
being  delivered  of  a child,  and  not  having  slept  many  nights,  fell  into 
a temporary  frenzy,  and  killed  her  infant  in  the  absence  of  any  com- 
pany ; but  company  coming  in,  she  told  them  she  had  killed  her 
infant  and  there  it  lay  ; she.  was  brought  to  gaol  presentljr,  and  after 
some  sleep  she  recovered  her  understanding,  but  marvelled  how  or 
why  she  came  thither.  She  w’as  indicted  for  murder,  and  upon  her 
trial,  the  whole  matter  appearing,  it  was  left  to  the  jury  with  this  direc- 
tion, that  if  it  did  appear  that  she  had  any  use  of  reason  when  she  did 
it,  they  were  to  find  her  guilty  ; but  if  they  found  her  under  a frenzy, 
though  by  reason  of  her  late  delivery  and  want  of  sleep,  they  should 
acquit  her ; that  had  there  been  any  occasion  to  move  her  to  this  fact, 
as  to  hide  her  shame,  which  is  ordinarily  the  case  of  such  as  are 
delivered  of  bastard  children  and  destroy  them  ; or  if  there  had  been 
jealousy  of  the  husband  that  the  child  had  been  none  of  his  ; or  if  she 
had  hid  the  infant  or  denied  the  fact,  these  had  been  evidences  that 
the  frenzy  had  been  counterfeit.  But  none  of  these  appearing,  and 
the  honesty  and  virtuous  deportment  of  the  woman  in  her  health 
being  known  to  the  jury,  and  many  circumstances  of  insanity  appear- 
ing, the  jury  found  her  not  guilty,  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  who  heard 
It.  * On  this  case  Dr.  Paris  justly  remarks,  “Had  this  woman  been 
of  doubtful  character,  though  innocent,  she  might  have  been  executed 
lor  want  of  medical  evidence  to  prove  the  nature  and  frequency  of 
puerperal  insanity.”! 


Hale’s  Pleas  of  the  Crown,  p.  36. 

•f  Paris  and  Fonblanque’s  Bledical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  iii.  pp.  129,  130. 
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On  the  Method  of  conducting  Examinations  in  cases  of  Infanticide. 

In  every  case  of  infanticide  so  much  depends  upon  the  testimony 
furnished  by  the  physician,  that  it  becomes  a sacred  duty  on  his  part 
to  investigate  with  the  utmost  fidelity  and  impartiality  every  circum- 
stance which  may  aid  him  in  coming  to  a satisfactory  and  en- 
lightened decision.  The  labour  of  such  investigation  is  doubtleag 
great  and  unpleasant ; but  unless  submitted  to  by  the  professional 
witness,  he  certainly  cannot  be  considered  as  qualified  to  give  his 
evidence  in  a case  which  involves  the  life  of  a fellow-being. 

External  examination  of  the  child. — This  should  embrace  the  fol- 
lowing particulars : 

(a.)  Every  thing  relating  to  its  external  appearance,  shape,  conforma- 
tion, condition  as  to  putrefaction,  wounds,  sppts,  ecchymoses,  &c. 
(6.)  Its  size,  including  not  merely  the  size  of  the  whole  body  as  to 
length,  but  the  dimensions  of  the  head  and  of  the  thorax. 

(c.)  Its  weight, 

(J.)  The  condition  of  the  umbilical  cord. 

Internal  examination. — Tliis  should  include, 

1.  The  condition  of  the  organs  of  circulation  : 

(a.)  The  foramen  ovale. 

(f).)  The  ductus  arteriosus;  its  dimensions  and  shape. 

(c.)  The  ductus  venosus. . 

(d.)  The  state  of  the  umbilical  vessels. 

2.  The  condition  of  the  respiratory  organs  : 

(a.)  The  shape  of  the  thorax. 

( b.)  The  situation  of  the  diaphragm. 

(c.)  The  colour  of  the  lungs. 

(d.)  Their  volume. 

(e.)  Their  shape. 

(yi)  Their  situation. 

(^.)  Their  consistence  or  density. 

(1i.^  Their  absolute  weight. 

(i.)  Their  specific  weight. 

3.  The  condition  of  the  abdominal  organs : 

(a.)  The  liver ; its  weight. 

(b.)  The  stomach  and  intestines;  particularly  the  large  intestines, 
with  a view  of  ascertaining  the  presence  or  absence  of  the  me- 
conium. 

(c.)  The  state  of  the  urinary  bladder, 

4.  The  condition  of  the  brain  and  spinal  marrow. 


Mode  of  conducting  the  Dissection  of  a Child. 

It  will  be  found  most  convenient  to  commence  the  dissection  with 
the  mouth  and  the  cavities  leading  to  the  chest.  An  incision  shouK 
first  be  made  from  the  under  lip  to  the  top  of  the  sternum  and  another 
along  the  lower  edge  of  the  inferior  maxillary  bone;  after  which  the 
inteliinicnts  are  to  be  dissected  back.  The  lower  jaw  is  then  to  k. 
divided  at  its  symphysis,  and  the  two  iiortions  separated.  By  bciuiiiic 
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the  head  back  we  simll  now  be  able  to  obtain  a complete  view  of  the 
cavity  of  the  mouth.  The  position  of  tlie  tongue  should  now  be  ex- 
K ainined.  If  any  foreign  matters  are  found  in  the  mouth,  they  should 
h be  especially  observed  and  noted.  In  short,  every  unnatural  appear- 
I ance,  whetlier  morbid  or  artificial,  should  be  carefully  investigated  and 
i recorded. 

] The  larynx  and  trachea  must  next  be  laid  open.  If  any  fluid  is 
I found,  it  should  be  specially  examined. 

I So  much  of  the  oesophagus  as  can  now  be  seen  is  also  to  be 
1 examined. 

The  abdomen  is  next  to  be  opened.  The  first  incision  is  to  be 
I continued  down  to  the  lower  part  of  the  sternum,  and  from  this  point 
an  incision  made  through  the  integuments  to  the  spine  of  the  ilium  on 
each  side.  The  triangular  flap  thus  made  is  then  to  be  turned  down, 
and  the  umbilical  vessels  to  be  examined  and  tied.  The  diaphragm  is 
to  be  observed,  whether  it  be  much  arched  or  otherwise.  The  viscera 
of  the  abdomen  are  next  to  be  inspected,  and  every  thing  peculiar  in 
their  appearance  or  condition  to  be  noticed.  The  ductus  venosus 
should  be  examined  whether  it  be  pervious,  and  contain  any  blood, 
i After  tying  the  vessels  leading  to  the  liver,  it  should  be  taken  out  and 
! weighed.  The  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal,  with  the  stomach,  should 
: be  taken  out  after  having  tied  the  tw'o  ends.  The  contents  of  the 
\ stomach  are  to  be  critically  investigated,  especially  to  ascertain  if  it 
I contain  any  milk.  If  there  is  any  sus23icion  of  poison,  the  ordinary 
I tests  for  ascertaining  it  should  be  resorted  to.  The  state  of  the  gall 

0 bladder  and  urinary  bladder  should  be  examined  whether  they  be  empty 
or  not.'  Lastly,  it  should  be  seen  whether  there  be  any  meconium 

1;  in  the  intestinal  canal. 

^ In  opening  the  thorax  the  ribs  and  sternum  must  be  divided  in  the 
t ordinary  manner;  and  in  doing  this  a scissors  will  be  found  a much 
K more  safe  and  convenient  instrument  than  a scalpel.  Having  exposed 
^ the  thorax  to  view,  the  general  appearance,  position,  and  colour  of  the 
|l  lungs,  are  to  be  remarked. 

1 The  aorta,  carotids,  and  venae  cavae,  are  to  be  tied  and  cut  beyond 
the  ligatures.  The  trachea  is  now  to  be  divided  as  near  as  possible  to 
the  lungs.  The  lungs  should  then  be  taken  out  and  v'eighed,  and  alter 

k this  subjected  to  the  experiments  already  detailed  in  a previous  page, 
n The  heart  is  next  to  be  examined,  and  it  should  be  particularly  noted 
whether  the  auricles  and  ventricles  are  filled  with  blood ; the  state  of 
■i  the  ductus  arteriosus  should  be  ascertained;  and  lastly,  the  state  of 
i the  foramen  ovale. 

_ _ As  the  death  of  an  infant  may  not  unfrequently  be  caused  by 
I injury  inflicted  on  the  spine,  it  becomes  necessary  to  examine  this  part 
also.  A longitudinal  incision  should  be  made  from  the  occiput  to  the 
sacrum ; the  muscles  to  be  separated  and  turned  back.  By  means  of  strong 
■■  scissors  the  vertebrm  are  then  to  be  divided  on  each  side.  The  pos- 
• of  the  spine  thus  sejiarated  may  easily  be  removed,  and  the 

''  whole  canal  exposed  for  examination. 

In  opening  the  head  an  incision  should  be  made  from  the  lower 
part  of  the  frontal  bone  down  to  the  second  or  third  cervical  vertebra;, 
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and  another  at  right  angles  to  this  from  ear  to  ear.  By  dissecting  : 
back  the  integuments  thus  divided,  the  cranium  will  be  completely 
exposed.  The  cranium  should  now  be  carefully  examined,  to  see  if 
there  be  any  fractures,  punctures,  wounds,  &c.  'Ihe  bones  are  next  to 
be  removed,  and  the  most  convenient  method  of  doing  this  will  be  to 
separate  them  by  a scissors  along  their  membranous  connexion  with 
each  other.  Great  care  should  be  taken  not  to  occasion  any  laceration  p 

during  the  dissection.  ^ ^ i i 

The  substance  of  the  brain  must  be  carefully  investigated,  and  | 

every  deviation  from  the  natural  and  healthy  state  observed.  Although  i | 
this  examination  of  the  brain  can  throw  no  light  upon  the  question  | 
whether  a child  has  been  born  alive,  yet  it  may  aid  us  materially  in  | 

detecting  the  cause  of  its  death.  ^ . r 

Having  completed  the  dissection,  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from 
the  information  thus  obtained  must  be  obvious.  1 hey  have  been  so 
fully  explained  in  the  former  part  of  this  chapter  as  to  render  un- 
necessary any  recapitulation. 


EXAMINATIONS  AND  REPORTS. 


Having  finished  the  discussion  of  the  various  points  connected  with 
the  subject  of  infanticide,  I shall  close  this  part  of  it  with  t e nstory 
of  a few  cases  and  reports.  They  are  all  taken  from  French  au- 
thorities, and  I have  selected  them  not  merely  with  the  view  ot 
illustrating  the  doctrines  previously  advanced,  but  of  shewin^  the 
manner  in  which  criminal  cases  are  investigated  and  reported  upon  on 
the  continent  of  Europe.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  a similar  mode  may  ( 
ere  long  be  adopted  in  this  country. 


1.  Infanticide  proved  in  an  Infant  that  had  not  respired.* 

The  subject  of  this  report  was  a new-born  infant 
found  in  an  uncultivated  field  the  evening  ^ 

and  report  were  made  by  virtue  of  an  ordinance  of  the  age 

Procureur  du  Roi.  _ ,,  nnrkcd- 

Examination.  — The  cadaveric  rigidity  was  still  very  n. 

death  had  therefore  tahen  place  very  recently.  u.,Unce. 

It  was  impossible  to  determine  the  ^ _or- 

Length  fourteen  inches  six  lines,  Fr.  The  middle  of  the  ^ 
respLding  to  six  lines  above  the  umbilicus  f 

the  head,  two  inches  six  lines  ; occipito-frontal,  ’ jP  ’ 

mental,  four  inches.  Skin  well  organised;  very  ^''^tiuct  frmn 
meinbranes  of  the  cord  around  the  umbilicus.  Hairs 

inch  long,  but  very  numerous,  lotal  ^ tli^cforc, 

between  the  condyles  of  the  femur.  (Ihis  infant  had  , 

M»;  ;s.“ 

and  Intelligencer,  lor  December 
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i the  occipital  bone,  and  in  the  course  of  a portion  of  the  parietal  suture, 
i a wound  existed  mi  inch  and  eight  lines  long,  having  at  its  centre  on 
\ one  of  the  lips  a slight  prominence,  on  the  other  lip  a slight  parallel 
I depression,  as  if  the  wound  had  been  made  at  two  different  times,  or 
. as  if  the  instrument  had  changed  its  direction.  In  the  whole  circum- 
I ference  of  this  wound,  and  in  the  subperieranian  cellular  tissue,  an 
i ecchymosis  existed,  ivhich  extended  to  the  third  of  the  superior  surface  of 
i the  head  under  the  form  of  a Moody  cap  (calotte)  : the  infiltrated  Mood 
) was  coagulated.  Towards  the  middle  of  the  upper  margins  of  the  left 
I parietal  bone,  in  the  vicinity  of  the  superior  angle  of  the  wound  just 
{ described,  there  was  a section  of  the  margin  of  the  parietal  bone,  with 
separation  and  elevation  of  one  of  the  fragments  of  the  section,  which  was 
seven  lines  in  depth.  The  longitudinal  sinus  of  the  dura  mater  was 
opened ; Mood  was  effused  between  the  two  lobes  of  the  brain  as  well 
as  at  the  surface  of  the  cerebellum.  Two  contusions  of  the  cerebellum 
with  coagulated  and  infiltrated  blood  existed  at  the  base  of  that  organ. 
These  were  four  lines  long  and  two  broad.  The  two  temporal  muscles 
were  completely  ecchymosed ; and  the  blood  infiltrated  in  the  sub- 
stance of  their  fibres  caused  the  temporal  aponeuroses  to  project. 
These  were  the  result  of  violence  evidently  perpetrated  during  life,  and 
which  it  ivould  have  been  impossible  to  produce  if  the  child  had  been  still 
in  the  womb. 

A portion  of  the  coi’d,  eight  inches  long,  adhered  to  tlie  umbilicus 
I by  means  of  the  membranes  and  the  vessels,  wholly  untouched.  This 
portion  of  the  cord,  which  contained  a large  quantity  of  the  jelly  of 
Wharton,  was  sound,  renitent,  and  presented  at  its  free  extremity  a 
clean  section,  as  if  it  had  been  made  with  scissors ; another  portion  of 
the  cord,  separated  from  the  rest,  as  regarded  conformation,  colour, 
volume,  and  consistence,  was  entirely  like  that  attached  to  the  umbi- 
licus; the  two  fine  extremities  were  cut  clean. 

The  placenta,  whieh  was  very  fresh,  was  in  proportion  to  the  deve- 
Inperaent  of  the  infant.  It  had  only  an  inch  and  a half  of  cord 
attached  to  it. 

The  skin  was  generally  pale,  as  well  as  the  thymus,  the  lungs,  and 
the  intestines,  which  were  contracted.  The  cavities  of  the  heart  con- 
tained little  blood.  The  lungs  were  perfectly  sound,  and  did  not  appear 
to  fill  the  cavity  of  the  chest ; their  tissue  was  formed  of  a series  of 
fleshy  lobules,  separated  from  each  other  by  cellular  tissue  ; no  air 
vesicles  were  perceptible.  The  lungs,  when  placed  in  water,  with  the 

heart,  sank  ; when  placed  alone  in  water  they  sank  ; when  cut  into 

< portions,  they  also  sank.  Each  fragment  compressed  under  water 
yielded  scarcely  any  blood  from  its  tissue,  and  no  air  bubbles ; after 
' compression  it  remained  at  the  bottom  of  the  liquid.  Meconium  was 

^ contained  in  the  sigmoid  flexure  of  the  colon  and  in  the  rectum  ; the 

^ oraiiien  ovale  was  open  ; the  umbilical  arteries  and  vein  were  widely 
Open. 

'i  tni,  — ?■  subjecteil  to  examination  had  not  at- 

J frnm^  eighth  month  of  pregnancy.  2.  It  proceeded 

i'  ftftl  ^ accouchement,  which  might  have  occurred  in  the  night 
■’  • 3.  The  infant  w'as  born  alive.  4.  It  had 
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not  respired.  5.  Death  was  the  necessary  result  of  the  wounds  tliat 
have  been  described  ; one  of  them  had  been  effected  by  a cutting  and 
perforating  instrument,  the  other  by  blows.  6.  It  is  possible  that  after 
the  section  of  the  cord  there  might  have  been  a loss  of  blood,  which 
might  account  for  the  exanguious  state  of  the  body. 

Such  is  a satisfactory  case  of  infanticide,  established  in  the  case  of 
a child  that  had  not  breathed,  and  yet  was  alive. 

2.  Report  proving  Infanticide^  from  Violence  applied  to  the  Head.* 

We,  the  undersigned  doctors  of  medicine  and  surgery,  of  the 

faculty  of  , inhabitants  of  the  town  or  parish  of , canton  of 

, arondisseraent  of , department  of , upon  the  requisition 

of , made  known  to  us  by  Mr.  N.  bailiff,  went  there  this  day 

of  the  month  of , year  , hour , with  Messrs.  N.  N.,  in 


the  house  of 
room 


situated  in  the  street  of 


No. 


to  visit  there  the  corpse  of  a child  of  the 


story, 

sex. 


which  had  been  found  in  the  morning  under  a heap  of  dirt,  m the 
yard  of  the  said  house,  and  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  its  death. 

Arrived  in  the  house  and  room  designated,  they  presented  to  us  the 
said  body,  wrapped  in  coarse  rags  of  woollen  stuff,  much  worn  and 
moth-eaten.  After  having  stripped  it,  we  observed  that  there  wm 
attached  to  the  umbilicus  a portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  still  fresh, 
without  any  ligature,  and  about  five  inches  in  length,  of  which  the 
open  extremity  was  very  visibly  unequal  and  fringed  ; winch  convinced 
us  that  the  cord  had  been  broken  or  torn  by  force.  1 he  body 
still  covered  over  with  the  unctuous  and  whitish  substance  that  almost 
all  children  have  at  their  birth  ; this  substance  was  mixed  in  some 
places,  principally  on  the  head,  shoulders,  and  buttocks,  with  dust  and 

enable  us  to  examine  the  body  with  care,  we  had  it  washed 
and  carefully  dried.  We  observed  afterwards  that  it  was  large,  fat, 
well-formed,  exempt  from  putrefaction  and  fetor.  Its  whole  leng 
was  nearly  twenty  inches,  and  its  weight  about  seven  ^ 

whole  of  the  surface  of  the  trunk  was  soft  and  of  a pale  colour,  excep 
on  the  back,  where  we  remarked  an  ecchymosis  or  violet  stain,  un- 
equally circumscribed  and  oblong,  about  three  and  o-  la  moi 
Lligth!  and  two  inches  in  width,  which  did  not  extend  beyond  h 
adipose  tissue,  of  which  we  assured  ourselves  by  dissection  pibow  and 
of  [he  limbs  was  soft,  and  all  the  Joints  flexible ; the  left 
the  thumb  of  the  corresponding  hand  sligditly  excoriated, 
external  part  of  the  knee,  and  the  heel  of  the  same  side.  T 
of  a livid  colour,  the  right  cheek  of  a very  deep 
infiltrated  with  blood,  of  which  we  assured  ourselves  ^ 
the  eyelid,  the  eye,  tlie  forehead,  and  the  temple  of  that  side, 

ul^was  very  soft  on  the  rigid  side,  changed  its 
slightest  pressure,  and  sank  down  wlien  it  was  placed  on  the  oppo- 

* CHpuroii’s  Medecine  Li’gale,  p.  4!)4. 
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! side.  The  skin  on  the  temporal  region  of  the  right  side,  from  the  top 
• to  the  neck,  and  from  the  forehead  to  the  occiput,  was  brownish  ; and 
■ I through  this  skin  could  be  distinguished  by  the  fingers  the  fluctuation 
t of  a fluid,  which  seemed  to  have  separated  it  from  the  bones.  We 
r convinced  ourselves,  by  means  of  an  incision,  that  it  was  an  effusion  of 
.1  blood,  partly  coagulated,  which  extended  over  all  the  parietal  bone, 

[ , and  upon  the  squamous  portion  of  the  temporal  bone.  The  first 
I : of  these  two  bones,  in  its  middle  and  superior  part,  was  entirely  de- 
:-i  tached  from  the  neighbouring  bones,  as  well  as  from  the  pericranium, 
■I  and  from  the  dura  mater.  It  was  also  fractured  in  two  places  and  in 
>i  two  ways,  viz.  directly  from  the  third  superior  of  its  anterior  edge  to 
the  corresponding  point  of  its  posterior  edge,  and  obliquely  from  the 
t)  parietal  swelling  to  the  temporal  bone.  This  last  bone  was  equally 
h)  broken  in  its  superior  edge,  and  its  articulation  with  the  lower  jaw 
si  M'as  so  altered  that  we  could  neither  distinguish  its  form  nor  structure, 
j The  other  parts  of  the  body  presented  no  appearance  of  lesion  ex- 
ternally.  We  observed,  only  on  the  left  side  of  the  chest,  at  a half-inch 
<i  from  the  sternum,  between  the  second  and  third  rib,  a small  round 
■li  w'ound,  half  a line  in  diameter.  A similar  wound  existed  on  the  left 
■i  side  of  the  neck  and  immediately  above  the  shoulder.  But  neither 
; penetrated  beyond  the  skin,  as  we  proved  by  dissection. 

On  opening  the  head,  we  found  the  right  lobe  of  the  brain  covered 
; with  blood,  and  completely  disorganised  : it  had  no  longer  its  natural 
I form,  structure,  or  consistence.  We  found  also  at  the  basis  of  the 
j skull  about  two  ounces  of  serum. 

On  opening  the  chest,  we  perceived  no  defect  of  conformation  in 
the  organs;  the  heart  and  the  large  vessels  were  gorged  with  blood, 
the  lungs  developed,  and  of  a rose  colour.  After  having  detached, 
j wiped,  and  weighed  these  last  organs,  we  placed  them  in  water ; at 
!■'  first  entire,  afterwards  by  pieces,  which  we  pressed  hard  in  a linen,  and 
they  swam  equally  in  both  cases. 

On  opening  the  abdomen,  the  viscera  presented  no  alteration  or 
deformity  ; the  large  intestine  was  filled  with  meconium,  and  the  blad- 
V der  contained  a little  urine. 

After  all  these  observations,  we  conclude  and  declare  that  the 
il  child,  whose  body  we  examined,  was  of  full  term,  strong,  and  well 
■i  made;  which  is  attested  by  its  volume,  weight,  dimensions,  and  its 
;i  exterior  conformation. 

i That  it  w'as  born  alive ; which  is  proved  'by  the  ecchymosis  and 
I infiltration  of  the  face,  as  well  as  by  the  effusion  of  blood  below  the 
'■  integuments  of  the  skull. 

That  it  has  completely  respired;  as  we  proved  in  examining  the 
I state  of  the  lung,s,  and  in  placing  them  in  water,  when  they  completely 
floated. 


lhat  it  died  shortly  after  its  birth;  which  is  also  proved  by  the 
adhesion  of  a portion  of  the  umbilical  cord  to  the  umbilicus ; by  the 
unctuous  and  whitish  substance  with  which  the  skin  was  covered,  and 
y the  ineconiiim  with  which  the  large  intestine  was  filled. 

1 hat  it  had  not  been  long  dead ; which  is  proved  by  the  absence 
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of  fetor  and  of  every  mark  of  putrefaction  ; by  the  softness  and  fresh- 
ness of  the  flesh,  and  by  the  flexibility  of  the  joints. 

That  the  death  of  the  child  could  not  be  the  effect,  either  of  a . 
haemorrhage  by  the  umbilical  cord ; which  is  proved  by  the  engorge- 
ment of  the  heart,  and  of  the  large  vessels ; nor  of  suffocation,  which 
is  proved  by  the  absence  of  any  alteration  in  the  chest  and  lungs ; nor  • 
of  any  natural  or  ordinary  cause,  which  is  proved  by  the  marks  of 
violence  impressed  on  the  head  and  face,  which  attest,  on  the  contrary, 
a violent  death  ; nor  of  a fall  on  the  skull,  where  we  observed  frac- 
tures of  which  the  situation,  the  form,  the  number,  and  direction,  pre- 
vent us  attributing  it  to  this  cause. 

Finally,  that  the  death  of  this  child  is  the  efiect  of  blows  or  external 
violence,  given  a short  time  after  its  birth,  on  the  right  side  of  tlie 
head  and  of  the  face  : the  only  cause  to  which  we  could  attribute  the 
fractures  of  the  skull,  the  effusion  of  blood  in  this  cavity,  and  the  dis- 
organisation of  the  brain. 

In  testimony  of  which  we  have  drawn  up  the  present  report,  which 

we  closed  at  the  house  of in  presence  of  , and  which  we 

certify  to  be  correct. 

Signed. 


3.  Report  on  a Case  of  Infanticide  in  consequence  of  Omitting  to  tie  the 

Umbilical  Cord.* 

I,  the  undersigned  doctor  in  medicine,  and  physician  of  the  Hospi- 
tal of  Trevoux,  report  that  in  consequence  of  a request  from  the 
magistrate  to  go  to  the  commune  of , to  visit  the  body  of  a new- 

born child,  which  the  mayor  of  that  commune  declared  he  would  not 
permit  to  be  buried  until  the  cause  of  its  death  had  been  proved,  1 
repaired  to  said  commune  on  the  5th  of  November,  1811,  and  niade 
inquiries  of  the  female  in  whose  possession  I found  the  body  of  the 
child.  In  reply  to  my  interrogatories,  she  stated  that  she  had  received 
the  said  child  the  day  before,  at  five  leagues  distance  from  that  place, 
in  a clandestine  manner,  from  M-  * * *,  enveloped  in  a strong  cover- 
ing, and  with  an  order  to  depart  instantly.  That  during  her  journey, 
not  hearing  it  cry,  she  put  it  to  the  breast ; she  found,  however,  that  i 
scarcely  breathed,  and  would  not  suck,  and  on  her  arrival  with  it,  in 
spite  of  all  her  care,  the  child  was  dead.  On  examining  the  child  s 
clothes,  she  found  them  all  bloody,  and  the  blood  appeared  to  come 
from  the  umbilical  cord.  After  this  information,  I proceeded  to 
examine  the  body  of  the  child,  and  found  it  to  be  a male,  seven  een 
inches  long,  and  only  four  pounds  in  weight,  having  its  nails  an  lai 
like  a child  at  the  full  time.  The  skin,  both  of  the  face  and  of  the 
whole  body,  was  of  the  colour  of  white  wax  ; the  bps  were  ot  the  sa 
colour,  instead  of  being  rosy ; the  limbs  were  flaccid  and  pJ'able.  aj] 
the  lower  part  of  tl.e  belly  very  projecting.  On  exain.mng  caretuliy 
the  whole  surface  of  the  body  and  all  the  external  cavities,  no  trace  oi 


• Manuel  de  Mddeciiie  L6gale.  Par  Briand,  p.  314. 
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violence  of  any  kind  could  be  discovered.  The  state  of  the  umbilical 
in  cord,  however,  struck  me  particularly.  It  had  a ligature  upon  it,  but 
so  loose  that  the  handle  of  a bistoury  could  be  run  between  the  cord 
^1  and  the  ligature.  On  measuring  the  cord,  I found  it  cut  off  clean  at 
|li  three  inches  from  the  umbilicus.  I now  proceeded  to  open  the  chest, 
r The  lungs  and  heart  were  such  as  they  ordinarily  are  in  children  who 
^ have  respired,  but  of  a very  pale  colour.  Having  detached  the  viscera 
II  for  the  purpose  of  making  experiments  on  the  lungs,  the  following 
|i  things  were  observed : 1.  In  separating  the  heart  and  lungs  from  the 

Ij  chest,  not  a single  drop  of  blood  was  perceived,  nor  was  there  any 

' during  the  dissection.  2.  The  lungs  pressed  between  the  hands,  and 

i cut  with  M,  knife,  crepitated  throughout  their  whole  extent.  They 

I were  also  perfectly  healthy.  3.  On  putting  the  heart  and  lungs  con- 
j nected  together  in  a bucket  of  water,  at  the  temperature  of  10° 
I Reaumur,  the  whole  floated  perfectly.  4.  The  quantity  of  blood 
! found  in  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  after  having  opened  them, 

I was  only  two  ounces.  The  cavity  of  the  abdomen  and  its  contents 
i were  then  examined,  but  presented  nothing  peculiar,  with  this  excep- 
ii  tion,  that  the  liver  was  much  paler  than  common  ; and  the  large  vessels 
dissected,  and  followed  up  even  to  the  extremity  of  the  cord,  contained 
not  a drop  of  blood.  The  urinary  bladder  and  the  intestines  were 
■I  found  empty ; the  first  of  urine  and  the  second  of  meconium, 
t!  From  these  various  observations  I draw  the  following  conclusions  : 
1.  That  the  child  in  question  was  born  at  the  full  term,  alive,  and  in 
I j a sound  state.  2.  That  it  must  have  performed  a great  number  of  full 
rj  and  complete  respirations,  and  that  it  must  have  lived  several  hours. 
3.  That  it  did  not  receive  any  violence,  properly  so  called,  such  as 
blows,  contusions,  &c.,  which  could  have  caused  its  death.  4.  That 
p:  its  death  was  the  result  of  haemorrhage  from  the  umbilical  cord,  and 
B'  that  it  is  probable  that  the  flat  string  which  loosely  surrounded  the 
extremity  of  the  cord  was  placed  there  as  a ligature,  after  life  had 
jil  already  been  entirely  extinguished  by  the  haemorrhage. 

P: 

1: 

1 4.  Report  of  a Case  of  recent  Delivery.* 


We  the  undersigned,  professors  of  the  faculty  of  medicine,  &c. 

■,  at  the  request  of  the  commissary  of  police  of  the  division  of 

Luxembourg,  went  with  him  this  day  (Sunday),  1809,  at  ten  o’clock 
in  the  morning,  to  a house  occupied  by  Me.  Catharine  Tillard,  for  the 
purpose  of  visiting  her  daughter  Nanette  Tillard,  who  was  supposed 
to  have  been  delivered  of  a child  on  Thursday  morning,  the  9th  of  this 
nionth,  and  to  give  evidence  concerning  her  situation. 

We  found  the  said  Nanette  Tillard  in  bed,  and  from  the  examina- 
tion which  she  underwent,  we  made  the  following  observations: 

1.  Her  face  was  somewhat  pale,  her  eye  heavy,  and  slightly  dis- 
coloured. 

2.  Her  pulse  was  febrile,  full,  and  fluctuating  ; the  skin  was  soft 


• Coiisiddrations  sur  I’Infauticide.  Par  Lecieux,  p.  C8. 
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and  pliable,  a little  heated,  and  with  a moisture  on  it,  which  had  the 
acid  odour  which  is  peculiar  to  women  in  childbed. 

3.  The  breasts  were  tumid  and  painful ; milk  had  already  issued 
from  the  nipple,  as  we  convinced  ourselves  by  examining  the  stains  on 
the  linen  of  the  patient : moreover,  in  squeezing  the  breast  gently, 
we  expressed  a milky  fluid  well  marked  by  its  colour  and  con- 
sist6ncG» 

4.  The  abdomen  was  soft;  the  skin  was  loose,  wrinkled,  covered 
with  little  shining  reddish,  whitish  lines,  crossing  each  other  in  dif- 
ferent directions,  running  chiefly  from  the  region  of  the  groins  and  of 
the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus  : a brownish  line  was  also  visible,  running 
from  the  pubis  to  the  umbilicus,  and  we  perceived  that  the  median 
line  of  the  abdominal  muscles  had  experienced  considerable  extension, 
as  was  ascertained  by  the  irregularity  of  its  course  in  running  the  end 
of  the  finger  over  it,  especially  on  the  side  towards  the  umbilical 
region;  finally,  through  the  parietes  of  the  abdomen,  we  felt  the  body 
of  the  womb,  which  was  voluminous,  hard,  and  round,  at  a little  dis- 
tance from  the  umbilicus,  and  contracted  itself  very  distinctly  under  the 
hand  while  pressing  it. 

5.  A whitish  fluid,  mixed  with  blood,  issued  from  the  genital 
organs,  which  had  the  colour  and  the  strong  odour  peculiar  to  par- 
turition, as  we  convinced  ourselves  by  examining  the  linen  under  the 

^ 6.  The  genital  organs  were  slightly  tumefied,  and  very  much 

dilated  in  their  whole  extent ; the  orifice  of  the  woinb  was  relaxed  and 
soft ; it  gave  passage  to  the  bloody  whitish  fluid  just  mentioned ; it 
was  so  pliable,  and  so  much  dilated,  that  we  could  easily  have  intro- 
duced several  fingers.  , 

7.  Finally,  we  found  by  examination  that  the  pelvis  was  lar^e, 

wide,  and  well-constructed  for  an  easy  delivery. 

From  these  different  observations,  we  affirm,  r-  j * 

1.  That  Nanette  Tillard  had  been  delivered  three  or  four  days  at 

the  farthest;  which  is  satisfactorily  proved  by 

breasts,  the  secretion  of  the  milk  in  them,  the  smell  of  the 

the  nature  of  the  discharge  from  the  genital  organs,  the  state  ol 

womb,  of  the  abdomen,  and  of  the  genital  organs.  „,,nfluce 

2.  That  no  disease  or  affection  other  than  delivery  could  pioduce 

all  these  effects  combined,  which  we  have  observed. 

3.  That  from  the  formation  of  the  pelvis,  Nanette  Tillard  could  be 

delivered  easily  and  promptly. 
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PART  III. 

d Of  Infanticide  in  its  relation  to  Medical  Police,  including  a History  of 
'j  Legislation  on  the  Subject,  and  an  Examination  of  the  Effects  of 

i Foundling  Hospitals. 

Infanticide,  which  at  one  period  prevailed  so  universally  and  with- 
M out  restraint  among  the  most  polished  nations  of  the  world,  is  now 
considered,  in  all  enlightened  countries,  as  a crime  of  the  deepest  dye. 
Mankind,  on  this  subjeet,  have  vibrated  from  one  extreme  to  the 
other ; and  it  is  not  to  be  questioned,  but  that  in  modern  times  many 
an  innocent  female  has  been  saerificed  to  suspieion  and  prejudice. 
The  principle,  however,  which  now  guides  the  moral  judgment  of 
society  on  this  subject  is  undoubtedly  just ; for  it  is  a crime  which 
presupposes  the  obliteration  of  those  feelings  which  human  nature 
ought  to  be  most  proud  of,  and  which,  if  countenanced,  or  but  slightly 
punished,  must  lead  to  the  most  dreadful  consequences. 

That  a young  female  of  character  and  reputable  connexions  may 
be  betrayed  by  the  arts  of  a base  seducer,  and  when  reduced  to  a state 
of  pregnancy,  to  avoid  the  disgrace  which  must  otherwise  be  her  lot, 
may  stifle  the  birth  in  the  womb,  or  after  it  is  born,  in  a state  of 
frenzy,  imbrue  her  hands  in  the  infant’s  blood,  in  the  expectation  of 
throwing  the  mantle  of  oblivion  over  her  crime,  is  a case  which  too 
frequently  occurs ; but  even  such  a case,  with  all  its  palliations,  cannot 
be  considered  as  less  than  wilful  murder,  and  as  such  demands  ex- 
emplary punishment. 

It  is  not,  however,  enough  for  a wise  legislation,  merely  to  punish 
crimes  after  they  are  perpetrated  ; it  should  also  adopt  the  most  effec- 
tual means  of  preventing  their  commission  altogether.  In  the  lan- 
guage of  a philosopher,  it  may  be  said  that  “ the  punishment  of  a 
crime  cannot  be  just,  if  the  laws  have  not  endeavoured  to  prevent 
that  crime  by  the  best  means  which  times  and  circumstances  would 
allow.”  * 

With  regard  to  infanticide,  it  is  impossible  to  suggest  any  method 
of  arresting  it  completely,  unless  there  be  a total  reformation  of  that 
corruption  of  manners  which  lies  at  the  root  of  the  evil.  Next  to  this, 
the  dread  of  severe  punishment  is  the  most  effectual  preventive. 
Foundling  hospitals  were  also  established  with  this  intent;  M'hether 
they  have  this  tendency  I shall  consider  presently,  after  having  enu- 
merated the  laws  enacted  by  different  nations  for  the  purpose  of  pre- 
venting and  punishing  this  crime. 

1.  Latvs  against  Criminal  Abortion,  or  Foeticide. 

I V.  .Jewish  code  specified  nothing  relative  to  criminal 

I abortion,  or  to  the  murder  of  the  new-born  infant,  yet  it  decreed,  that 

I * Beccaria’s  Essay  on  Crimes  and  Punishments,  p.  104.  (New  York  edition.) 
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if  a pregnant  woman  should  be  accidentally  injured  in  a fray  between 
two  men,  so  that  she  proved  abortive,  without  any  injury  to  her  own 
person,  the  punishment  was  a fine,  such  “ as  the  judges  might  deter- 
mine.” If  the  woman  received  any  personal  damage,  the  law  of  reta- 
liation was  then  to  operate,  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a tooth  for  a tooth, 
&c.  If  she  lost  her  life,  death  was  the  punishment.* 

After  the  Romans  began  to  consider  the  procuring  of  abortion  as  a 
crime,  they  denounced  punishments  against  the  authors  of  it.  These, 
as  has  been  already  noticed  when  considering  the  animation  of  the 
fcEtus,  varied  with  the  changes  that  took  place  in  the  philo.sophical 
sentiments  of  the  nation.  In  the  year  692,  a council,  convened  in  the 
palace  of  the  emperor  at  Constantinople,  ordained  that  it  should  be 
punished  with  the  same  severity  as  horaicide.-j- 

In  France  the  Roman  law  was  adopted  and  practised  upon  until 
the  revolution.  Their  parliaments  frequently  condemned  midwives  to 
be  hanged,  for  procuring  abortion  in  girls  ; and  physicians,  surgeons, 
and  others  guilty  of  this  crime,  were  subjected  to  the  same  punish- 
ment. | The  French  code  of  1791  commuted  the  punishment  to 
twenty  years’  imprisonment  in  chains.  The  penal  code  of  the  empire, 
adopted  by  Napoleon  in  1810,  contains  the  following  provisions  against 
this  crime  : ‘‘  Every  person  who,  by  means  of  aliments,  beverages, 
medicines,  acts  of  violence,  or  by  any  other  means,  shall  procure  the 
untimely  delivery  of  a pregnant  woman,  although  with  her  consent, 
shall  be  sentenced  to  confinement  (I’eclusion). 

“ The  same  punishment  shall  be  inflicted  upon  the  niother  who 
shall  make  use  of  such  means,  if  they  are  followed  by  abortion. 

Physicians,  surgeons,  apothecaries,  and  other  officers  of  health, 
who  shall  prescribe  or  administer  such  means  of  abortion,  shall,  ^^if 
a miscarriage  ensue,  be  sentenced  to  hard  labour  for  a limited  time.  § 
The  criminal  code  of  Austria,  established  in  1787,  by  Joseph  H., 
in  which  the  punishment  of  death  is  totally  abolished,  decrees  that  a 
woman  with  child,  using  means  to  procure  abortion,  shall  be  punished 
with  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  fifteen,  nor  more  than  thirty 
years,  and  condemnation  to  the  public  works;  augmented,  when 

married.”  ... 

“ Accomplices  advising  and  recommending  abortion,  impiisonmen 
not  less  than  one  month,  nor  more  than  five  years,  and  condemnation 
to  the  public  works.  The  punishment  to  be  increased  when  the 

accomplice  is  the  father  of  the  infant.’  ||  , _ , . . 

The  laws  of  Germany  punish  with  from  two  to  six  years  impri- 
sonment a woman  (or  her  aiders,  &c.)  who,  by  potions  or  other  moans, 
shall  have  wilfully  produced  abortion  within  the  first  thirty  "GC'  roiii 
the  time  of  conception  ; and  the  penalty  is  protracted  to  eight,  or  a 


• Exodus,  xxi.  22,  23.  t FodeWi,  vol.  iv.  p.  .383. 

§ Article  317.  For  tlie  trnnslation  of  ti  e whole  code,  see  M'alsh’s  American 

li  Treatise  on  the  Police  of  Loudon,  hy  P.  Colquhoun,  LL.D.  p.  658.  (Seieuih 
edition.) 
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, ! the  utmost  to  ten  years,  when  such  a crime  has  been  committed  within 
■,i  the  last  month  of  pregnancy. 

^ The  Jaws  of  Bavaria  enact  similar  measures. 

iv!  In  the  Italian  code  it  is  established,  “ that  if  a woman  has  used 
means  with  the  intent  to  produce  abortion,  and  this  shall  not  have 
i|i  taken  place,  she  is  to  be  punished  by  imprisonment,  for  a period  of 
il  from  six  months  to  one  year;  but  if  abortion  has  been  the  conse- 
iei  quenee  of  such  means,  the  imprisonment  is  to  be  of  from  one  to  five 
^ years’  duration.  The  same  penalties,  but  with  exacerbations,  are 
jti  enacted  against  the  father  of  the  foetus,  if  he  has  been  an  accomplice 
in  the  crime.  Finally,  the  delinquent  who,  against  the  will  of  the 
mother,  shall  have  caused  abortion,  or  have  made  an  attempt  to  cause 
' her  abortion,  is  to  be  punished  by  from  one  to  five  years’  severe 
imprisonment ; and  if  the  life  of  the  mother  has  thereby  been  brought 
1 into  danger,  or  her  health  injured,  the  duration  of  the  penalty  shall  be 
1 from  five  to  ten  years.”  * 

The  English  law  is  thus  stated  by  Blackstone.  “ If  a woman 
^ is  quiek  with  child,  and,  by  a potion  or  otherwise,  killeth  it  in  her 

!’ womb,  or  if  any  one  beat. her,  whereby  the  child  dieth  in  her  body, 
and  she  is  delivered  of  a dead  child,  this,  though  not  murder,  was  by 
t the  ancient  law  homicide,  or  manslaughter.  But  the  modem  law  doth 
^ not  look  upon  this  offence  in  quite  so  atrocious  a light,  but  merely  as 
it  a heinous  misdemeanour.” f “But,  if  the  child  be  born  alive,  and 
it  afterwards  die  in  consequence  of  the  potion,  or  beating,  it  will  be 
% murder."  X By  a subsequent  law,  enacted  in  1803,  called  the  Ellen- 
B borough  act,  it  was  ordained,  that  “if  any  person  shall  wilfully  and 
I maliciously  administer  to,  or  cause  to  be  administered  to,  or  take  any 
p medicine,  drug,  or  other  substance  or  thing  whatsoever,  or  use,  or 
P cause  to  be  used  or  employed,  any  instrument,  &c.,  with  intent  to  pro- 
f cure  the  miscarriage  of  any  woman,  not  being,  or  not  being  proved  to 
J be,  quick  with  child  at  the  time  of  committing  such  thing,  or  using 
such  means,  then,  and  in  every  such  case,  the  person  so  offending, 
p their  counsellors,  aiders,  and  abettors,  shall  be  and  are  declared  guilty 
P of  felony,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  fined,  imprisoned,  set  in  and  upon 
t the  pillory,  publicly  or  privately  whipped,  or  transported  beyond  the 
: sea  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen  years.”  § The  same  act 
# ordaiTis,  that  administering  medicines,  drugs,  &c.,  with  the  intent  to 
M procure  abortion  after  quickening,  shall  be  punishable  with  death. 
ii  examining  these  provisions,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  was  a 

M striking  omission  in  the  English  law  against  the  procuring  of  abortion 
»•!  ajtcr  a woman  is  quick  with  child.  The  statute  prescribed  death  as 
I the  punishment  for  administering  any  noxious  or  destructive  substance 
I Wit  1 an  intent  to  destroy  the  child,  and  yet  Inflicted  no  punishment 
"When  the  same  was  actually  procured  by  mechanical  violence.  This 


Eomlon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xliii.  p.  9G. 

T lllackstone’s  Commentaries,  vol.  i.  p.  12!>. 

+ Thid.  Note  by  Christian. 

p ^§^Statntes  at  Large,  43  George  III.  cap.  28.  Male’s  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
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defect  of  the  statute  was  illustrated  in  a trial  (already  alluded  to  in  a i 
previous  part  of  this  essay),  which  took  place  in  Englaii(J  in  1808.  . 
One  Fizzy,  a farrier,  and  another  person  (a  female),  were  indicted  for 
administering  a noxious  and  destructive  substance  to  Ann  Cheney,  . 
with  intent  to  produce  miscarriage.  It  was  proved  by  the  deposition 
of  Cheney  herself,  that  repeatedly  during  her  pregnancy  she  had  taken 
medicines  from  the  accused  without  producing  any  effect,  and,  finally, 
that  a few  days  before  her  delivery,  he  took  her  up-stairs  alone,  and 
introduced  an  instrument  into  her  body.  This  was  repeated,  as  the 
first  attempt  had  not  succeeded,  and  accordingly,  after  the  last  one, 
she  had  never  felt  the  child  move.  The  jury,  .however,  acciuitted 
the  prisoners,  expressing  themselves  not  fully  satisfied  with  the  evi- 
dence to  convict.  On  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the  prisoner  even 
obiected  to  receiving  that  part  of  the  evidence  which  related  to  his 
manual  operations,  as  not  relevant  to  the  administration  of  the  medi- 
cines, which  alone  constituted  the  capital  crime  ; and  the  criminal  was 
tried  for  giving  medicine  which  had  no  effect,  while  the  actual  perpe- 
tration of  the  crime  by  mechanical  violence  could  only  be  noticed  in 
court  as  proving  the  intention  with  which  the  medicines  were  given.* 
By  a late  statute,  however  (9  George  IV.  chap.  31,  passed  27th  June, 
1828),  and  entitled  “An  act  for  consolidating  and  amending  the 
statutes  in  England  relative  to  offences  against  the  person,  this 

omission  is  provided  for,  and  the  whole  law  is  recast.  It  now  stands 

thus,  “ If  any  person,  with  intent  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  any 
woman  then  being  quick  with  child,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  slmll 
administer  to  her,  or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her,  any  poison  or  other 
noxious  thing,  or  shall  use  any  instrument  or  other  means  whatever 
with  the  like  intent,  every  such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling, 
aiding,  or  abetting  such  offender,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony  and  shall 
suffer  death  as  a felon  ; and  if  any  person  with  intent  to  procure  the 
miscarriage  of  any  woman,  not  being,  or  not  being  proved  to  be,  then 
quick  with  child,  unlawfully  and  maliciously  shall  administer  to  her, 

or  cause  to  be  taken  by  her,  any  medicine  or  other  thing,  or  shall  use 

any  instrument  or  other  means  whatever  with  the  like  intent,  every 
such  offender,  and  every  person  counselling,  aiding,  or  abettmg  such 
offender,  shall  be  guilty  of  felony,  and  being  convicted  thereof  shall  be 
liable  to  be  transported  for  any  term  not  exceeding  fourteen 
nor  less  than  seven  years,  or  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or  without  hard 
labour,  in  the  common  gaol  or  house  of  correction,  for  any  term  not 
exceeding  three  years;  and  if  a male,  to  be 
publicly  or  privately  whipped  (if  the  court  shall  so  thin  t),  in  a 

tion  to  such  imprisonment.”  , 

The  law  of  Scotland  on  this  subject  appears  to  differ.  Mr. 
in  his  Commentaries  on  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  j'hjs,  t la . a 
procuring  of  abortion,  or  destruction  of  future  birth,  whether  quic^ 
or  not,  is  excluded  from  the  idea  of  murder,  because,  though  it  be 
ouick  still  it  is  only  pars  viscerum  matrix,  and  not  a separate  being 
?vhich  it  can  with  Lrtainty  be  said,  whether  it  would  have  become  a 

• Edinbnrglt  Medical  and  Silrgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  244. 
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; quick  birth  or  not.  Since  Mr.  Hume  wrote,  a case  occurred  in  tlie 
Hi‘di  Court  of  Justiciary,  where  the  subject  was  discussed.  A surgeon 
L an(?  midwife,  indicted  for  the  violent  procuring  of  abortion,  were  con- 
>.  victed  and  sent  to  Botany  Bay  for  fourteen  years.* 

E Mr.  Alison,  one  of  the  latest  writers  on  Scotch  law,  states  it  to  be 
i as  follows : “ If  a person  gives  a potion  to  a woman  to  procure  abor- 
|i  tion,  and  she  die  in  consequence,  this  will  be  murder  in  the  person 
k giving,  if  the  potion  given  was  of  that  powerful  kind,  which  evidently 
i puts  the  woman’s  life  at  hazard.”  And  again,  “ Administering  drugs 
I to  procure  abortion  is  an  offence  at  common  law,  and  that  equally 
whether  the  desired  effects  be  produced  or  not.”  Thus  cases  occurred 
: in  1806  and  1823,  where  persons  were  sentenced  to  transportation  for 
; using  instruments  to  procure  it ; and  in  1824,  another  was  condemned 
( to  the  same  punishment,  for  administering  arsenic  with  a like  de- 
! sign.j-  s 

In  the  state  of  Nero  York,  the  following  are  at  present  the  laws. 

' The  first  quoted  have  reference  to  the  death  of  the  mother,  or  the  un- 
I born  quick  child ; the  last,  to  the  procuring  of  abortion. 

“ Every  person  who  shall  administer  to  any  woman  pregnant  with 
a quick  child,  any  medicine,  drug,  or  substance  whatever,  or  shall  use 
I or  employ  any  instrument  or  other  means,  with  intent  thereby  to  de- 
: stroy  such  child,  unless  the  same  shall  have  been  necessary  to  preserve 
: the  life  of  such  mother,  or  shall  have  been  advised  by  two  physicians 
: to  be  necessary  for  such  purpose,  shall,  in  case  the  death  of  such  child 
:i  or  of  such  mother  be  thereby  produced,  be  deemed  guilty  of  man- 
slaughter in  the  second  degree. 

“ The  wilful  killing  of  an  unborn  quihk  child,  by  any  injury  to  the 
I mother  of  such  child,  which  would  be  murder  if  it  resulted  in  the 
' death  of  such  mother,  shall  be  deemed  manslaughter  in  the  first  de- 
^ gree.”j; 

The  punishment  for  manslaughter,  first  degree,  is  imprisonment  in 
the  state  prison  for  a term  not  less  than  ten  years  ; for  the  second 

I degree,  not  less  than  four  and  not  more  than  seven  years. 

“ Every  person  who  shall  wilfully  administer  to  any  pregnant 
woman  anj’  medicine,  drug,  substance,  or  thing  whatever,  or  shall  use 
t or  employ  any  instrument,  or  other  means  whatever,  with  intent 
I'  thereby  to  procure  the  miscarriage  of  such  woman,  unless  the  same 

El  shall  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  such  woman,  or  shall 
have  been  advised  by  two  physicians  to  be  necessary  for  that  purpose, 

El  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment  in  a county  gaol,  not 
more  than  one  year,  or  a fine  not  more  than  five  hundred  dollars,  or 
i both.”§ 

I In  the  state  of  Ohio,  the  law  against  abortion  is  the  following  : 
• “ If  any  physician  or  other  person  shall  administer  to  any  pregnant 

> woman  any  drug,  &c.,  or  shall  use  any  instrument  or  other  means 
whatever,  with  intent  thereby  to  procure  miscarriage  of  such  woman, 

* Edinbnrgli  lUeilical  nml  Surgical  .Toiirnal,  vnl.  vi.  p.  249. 

+ Alison’.s  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  pp.  52,629. 

+ Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  061.  Session  Laws  of  1030,  p.  401. 

$ Ibid.  vol,.  ii.  p.  004. 
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unless  the  same  shall  have  been  necessary  to  preserve  the  life  of  such 
woman,  or  shall  have  been  advised  by  two  physicians  to  be  necessary 
for  that  purpose,  he  shall,  on  conviction,  be  punished  by  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  by  fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  or  by  both.  If  the  woman  be  pregnant  with  a quick  child, 
such  person  shall,  in  case  of  the  death  of  the  child  or  the  mother  by 
such  means,  be  imprisoned  in  the  Penitentiary  not  more  than  seven 
years,  nor  less  than  one  year.”* 

In  the  state  of  Connecticut  the  law  enacts,  that  for  administering 
any  noxious  or  destructive  substance  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  the 
miscarriage  of  a woman  quick  with  child,  the  punishment,  on  convic- 
tion, shall  be  imprisonment  in  Newgate  prison  during  his  or  her 
natural  life,  or  for  such  other  term  as  the  court  having  cognisance  of 
the  offence  shall  determine.f 

In  Missouri,  the  administration  of  poison  with  an  intent  to  pro- 
cure abortion  is  punished  by  imprisonment  for  a term  not  exceeding 
seven  years,  and  a fine  not  exceeding  three  thousand  dollars.;}: 

2.  Laws  against  the  Murder  of  the  New-borti  Infant. 

These  in  almost  all  civilised  countries  are  capital.  Previous  to 
the  fourth  century  the  edicts  of  the  Roman  emperors  against  this 
crime  were  partial  and  ineffectual ; towards  the  latter  part  of  that 
century,  however,  it  was  completely  prohibited.  The  following  is  the 
article  relating  to  it  in  the  Cod.  Justin,  lib.  viii.  tit.  52,  de  infant, 
expositis,  I,  2 : “ Unusquisque  sobolem  suam  nutriat.  Quod  si  expo- 
nendam  putaverit,  animadversioni  quae  constituta  est,  subjacebit.  § 

The  following  statement  of  the  laws  against  infanticide  and 
abortion  in  the  middle  ages  is  given  in  the  Cabinet  Cyclopedia  of  Dr. 

Lardner.  _ ■,  u i 

Among  the  Germanic  nations  of  the  middle  ages,  “ death  was  tlie 

penalty  of  infanticide  generally,  even  at  the  time  of  birth ; or  if  the 
judge  spared  the  midwife,  she  lost  her  eyes.”  Among  the  Bavarians 
there  was  a singular  provision  against  abortion : “ the  pecuniary 
mulct  was  not  only  to  be  paid  annually  by  the  man  who  caused  the 
abortion,  but  annually  by  his  descendants  to  the  seventh  generation  ; 
for  as  the  child  or  foetus  had  not  been  baptised,  and  as  its  doom  was, 
consequently,  everlasting  fire,  no  ordinary  penalty  should  meet  such  a 
crime.”  ||  Among  the  Lombards,  “ in  the  twelfth  century,  we  find  the  .■ 
Lex  Pompeia  fully  in  force.^  Infanticide  was  also  terribly  visited  on 
the  wretched  mother,  who  was  buried  alive,  and  a stake  thrust  throng  i 
her  body.  Subsequently,  we  find  some  changes  in  the  mode  of  punish-  ' 
ment  as  regarded  both  parricide  and  infanticide;  sometimes  the  cu - 
prits  were  dragged  by  red-hot  forceps  to  the  place  of  execution ; but 


* Atnfirican  .Tmist,  vol.  xiii.  p.  211. 

-)■  Revise<l  Enws  of  Connecticut,  p.  152. 

$ Laws  of  Missouri,  1825,  p.  283. 

8 Heckman’s  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.37. 

[f  Dunham’s  Europe  in  the  Middle  Ages  (Lardner,  No.  49),  vol.  ii.  p.  l4o. 
^ Cod.  Justin.  1,  9,  pr.  a.  ad.  Leg.  Pomp,  de  Par. 
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4 the  uniicatural  mother,  even  if  she  were  only  guilty  of  producing  abor- 
X tion,  was  often  sewed  in  a sack,  and  thrown  into  a river.  In  Saxony, 
2 even  at  a late  period,  a viper,  monkey,  and  dog,  were  sewed  in  the  same 
sack;  and,  at  a later  period,  too,  in  Siberia  and  Lusatia,  the  living 
>t-  grave  and  stake  were  in  use.”* 

It  The  Emperor  Charles  V.  condemned  the  mother  to  death  only  in 
w cases  where  it  could  be  proved  that  the  child  had  been  born  alive. f 
ai  The  Caroline  code  {Constitutio  Carolina)  in  such  cases  ordained,  that 
2.  the  guilty  person  should  be  tied  in  a bag  with  a live  cock  and  a cat, 

. and  thrown  into  a river. J 

In  1556,  Henry  II.  of  France  made  a law  condemning  to  death 
every  woman  convicted  of  having  concealed  her  pregnancy,  and  put 
to  death  a bastard  child.  This  law  prevailed  until  the  year  1791, § 

I when  every  thing  relating  to  the  concealment  of  pregnancy  was  re- 
••  pealed,  and  death  declared  to  be  the  punishment  of  the  murder  of  the 
child. 

The  penal  code  of  the  French  empire  enacted,  that  “ evei’y  person 
i:  guilty  of  assassination,  parricide,  infanticide,  or  poisoning,  shall  suffer 
. death.” — Art.  302. 

Other  articles  provide  against  the  exposure  and  abandonment  of 
I infants : “ Those  who  shall  expose  and  abandon  in  a solitary  place  a 
[ child  under  seven  years  of  age,  and  those  who  may  order  it  to  be 

■ exposed  shall,  on  that  account  alone,  if  such  order  be  executed,  be 
, imprisoned  for  a term  not  less  than  six  months,  and  not  more  than  two 
1 years,  and  fined  from  sixteen  to  two  hundred  francs.” — Art.  349. 

And  “if,  in  consequence  of  such  exposition  or  abandonment,  the 

■ child  shall  be  mutilated  or  crippled,  the  act  shall  be  considered  and 
punished  as  in  the  case  of  wounds  voluntarily  inflicted;  and  if  the 

: consequence  be  death,  it  shall  be  considered  and  punished  as  murder." 

■ —Art.  351.11 


The  Austrian  law  provides,  that  “ exposing  a living  infant,  in 
order  to  abandon  it  to  danger  and  death,  or  to  leave  its  deliverance  to 
chance,  whether  the  infant  so  exposed  suffers  death  or  not,  shall  be 
punished  by  imprisonment  for  not  less  than  eight,  or  more  than  twelve 
years ; to  be  increased  under  circumstances  of  aggravation.”^ 

Although  the  Chinese  have  no  law  prohibiting  the  exposure  of 
children,  yet  they  inflict  a slight  punishment  for  the  wanton  murder 
of  them.  The  following  is  the  law  on  that  subject : “ If  a father, 
mother,  paternal  grandfather  or  grandmother,  chastises  a disobedient 
child  in  a.  severe  uncustomary  manner,  so  that  he  or  she  dies,  the  party 
so  offending  shall  be  punished  with  one  hundred  blows.** 

I he  English  law  on  this  subject  has,  within  a few  years,  been  ma- 
terially changed. 


f Foderd,  vol.  iv.  p.  39fi. 


* Diinliam,  vol.  ii.  p.  HC. 

+ Male,  p.  271.  (Second  edition.) 

S I'oderd,  vol.  iv.  p.  365. 

11^ American  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  396.  ^ Colqnhonn,  p.  66. 

snnniemj!,  ’ being  tlie  fundamentfil  laws,  and  a selection  from  tlie 

of  '-he  penal  code  of  China.  By  Sir  George  Staunton,  F.R.S. 

V^iiauerly  Review,  vol.  iii.  pp.  312,  313. 
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By  the  statute  21  Jac.  I.  c.  27,  it  is  enacted,  that  “if  any  woman 
be  delivered  of  any  issue  of  her  body,  which  being  born  alive  should 
by  the  laws  of  this  realm  be  a bastard  ; and  that  she  endeavour  pri- 
vately, either  by  drowning  or  secret  burying  thereof,  or  any  other 
way,  either  by  herself  or  the  procuring  of  others,  so  to  conceal  the 
death  thereof,  as  that  it  may  not  come  to  light  whether  it  were  born 
alive  or  not,  but  be  concealed : in  every  such  case,  the  said  mother  so 
offending  shall  suffer  death  as  in  the  case  of  murder,  except  she  can 
prove  by  one  witness  at  the  least,  that  the  child  whose  death  was  by 
her  so  intended  to  be  concealed,  was  born  dead.  * 

Upon  this  statute,  Blackstone  remarks,  “ This  law,  which  savours 
pretty  strongly  of  severity,  in  making  the  concealment  of  the  death 
almok  conclusive  evidence  of  the  child  being  murdered  by  the  mother, 
is,  nevertheless,  to  be  also  met  with  in  the  criminal  codes  of  many 
other  nations  of  Europe,  as  the  Danes,  the  Swedes,  and  the  French.’’ \ ■ 
This  cruel  law  has  since  been  mitigated.  In  1803,  an  act  was  • 
passed  'm  that  country,  which  decrees,  that  “women  tried  for  the 
murder  of  bastard  children  are  to  be  tried  by  the  same  rules  of  evi-  ■ 
dence  and  presumption  as  by  law  are  allowed  to  take  place  in  other 
trials  of  murder : if  acquitted,  and  it  shall  appear  on  evidence  that  the 
prisoner  was  delivered  of  a child,  which  by  law  would,  if  born  alive,  . 
be  a bastard,  and  that  she  did,  by  secret  burying  or  otherwise,  endea- 
vour to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  thereupon  it  shall  be  lawful  for  such 
court,  before  which  such  prisoner  shall  have  been  tried,  to  adjudge, 
that  such  person  shall  be  committed  to  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  t 
correction,  for  any  time  not  exceeding  two  years.” 

The  English  law,  according  to  the  9 George  IV.  chap.  31,  stands 

at  present  thus : — , , i,  . . 

“ If  any  woman  shall  be  delivered  of  a child,  and  shall  by  secret 
burying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body  of  the  said  child, 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  birtli  thereof,  every  such  offmider  shall  be 
guilty  of  a misdemeanour,  and  shall  be  liable  to  be  imprisoned,  with  or 
without  hard  labour,  in  the  common  gaol,  or  house  of  correction,  tor 
any  term  not  exceeding  two  years : and  it  shall  not  be  necessary 
prove  whether  the  child  died  before,  at,  or  after  its  birth,  provided, 
that  if  any  woman  tried  for  the  murder  of  her  child  shall  be  acquitte  i 
thereof,  it  shall  be  lawful  for  the  jury  to  find,  in  case  it  shall  so  appear  r 
in  evidence,  that  she  was  delivered  of  a child,  and  that  she  did,  by  ■ 
secret  burying  or  otherwise  disposing  of  the  dead  body  of  such  child, 
endeavour  to  conceal  the  birth  thereof,  and  thereupon  the  court  niaj 
pass  such  sentence  as  if  she  had  been  convicted  upon  an  uidictmei 

for  the  concealment  of  the  birth.”  . , , 

In  Scotland,  “ if  a woman  conceal  her  pregnancy  during  the  v 
period,  and  shall  not  call  for;  or  make  use  of  help  or  assistance  m me 
birth,  and  if  the  child  shall  be  found  dead  or  be  a missing,  she  sliaii 
be  subject  to  two  years’  imprisonment.”  j: 


• Easl’s  Crown  Lnw,  vol.  i.  p.  22tl. 

+ Black.stone’s  Cmnnientni  ies,  vol.  iv.  p.  108.^ 

Alison's  riinciplfS  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  feroUand,  p.  lol. 
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In  the  state  of  Neio  York,  we  have  no  particular  law  concerning 
this  crime,  and  as  the  English  statutes  are  not  in  force,  all  trials  for 
infanticide  must  of  course  be  conducted  according  to  the  common  law', 
and  necessary  circumstances  can  only  be  considered  as  proving  the 
yitent. 

In  3Iassachusetts,  the  mere  concealment  of  a bastard  child  is 
punished  with-  a fine  not  exceeding  30/.  For  concealing  the  death, 
whether  the  child  have  been  murdered  or  not,  the  mother  is  punished 
by  being  set  on  a gallows  with  a rope  about  her  neck,  for  the  space  of 
one  hour,  and  is  further  bound  to  her  good  behaviour  at  the  discretion 
of  the  court.  If  convicted  of  the  wilful  murder  of  the  infant,  the 
crime  is  murder,  and  death  the  punishment.* * * § 

In  Vermont,  a law  was  passed  in  1797,  punishing  with  death  the 
murder  or  concealment  of  a bastard,  if  it  came  to  its  death  by  the 
neglect,  violence,  or  procurement  of  the  mother.  This  has  been 
repealed,  and  in  the  revised  laws  of  that  state  it  is  enacted,  that  if  a 
woman  be  privately  delivered  of  a bastard,  and  it  be  found  dead,  and 
if  there  be  presumptive  evidence  of  neglect  or  violence  on  the  part  of 
the  mother,  the  punishment  shall  be  a fine  not  exceeding  five  hundred 
dollars,  and  imprisonment  not  over  two  years  ; one  or  both  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  court.f 

In  Connecticut,  the  law  determines,  that  if  a woman  conceal  her 
pregnancy,  and  be  delivered  secretly  of  a bastard,  she  shall  be  pu- 
nished by  a fine  of  not  more  than  130  dollars,  or  imprisonment  not 
over  three  months.  For  concealing  the  death  of  a bastard,  so  that  it 
may  not  be  known  whether  it  was  born  alive  or  not,  or  whether  it  was 
murdered  or  not,  she  is  set  on  a gallows  with  a rope  about  her  neck  for 
one  hour,  and  imprisoned  for  not  more  than  one  year.J 

In  Neio  Jersey,  the  concealment  of  pregnancy,  and  delivery  in 
secret,  is  considered  a misdemeanour,  and  punished  by  fine  and  impri- 
sonment. Concealing  the  death  of  the  bastard  is  also  punished  by 
fine  and  imprisonment.§ 

In  New  Hampshire,  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  a bastard 
child  is  made  a crime,  and  the  punishment  directed  is  imprisonment 
for  not  more  than  two  years,  or  a fine  not  exceeding  1000  dollars. || 

In  Pennsylvania,  by  the  act  passed  in  1781,  the  concealment  bf 
the  death  of  a bastard  child  was  conclusive  evidence  to  convict  the 
mother : “ And  all  and  every  person,  who  shall  counsel,  advise,  or 
direct,  such  woman  to  kill  the  child  she  goes  with,  and  after  she  is 
delivered  of  such  child,  she  kills  it,  every  person  so  advising  and 
directing  shall  be  deemed  accessory  to  such  murder,  and  shall  have 
the  same  punishment  as  the  principal  shall  have.”  This  law  has  since 
undergone  the  following  alterations.  By  the  act  of  3th  April,  1790, 
the  constrained  presumption  that  the  child,  whose  death  is  concealed, 


• Laws  of  Massauliuselts,  1807,  vol.  i.  p.  222. 

t Laws  of  Vermont,  1808,  vol.  i.  p.  340. 

t Revised  Laws,  1821,  p.  152. 

§ Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Jersey,  1833,  jtp.  224,  225. 
II  Digest  of  the  Laws  of  New  Ilanipshiie,  1830,  p.  149. 
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was,  therefore,  murdered  by  the  mother,  shall  not  be  sufficient  evi- 
donee  to  convict  the  party  indicted,  without  probable  presum])tive 
proof  is  given  that  the  child  was  born  alive  ; and  that  of  the  22d  of  t 
March,  1794,  declares,  “ the  concealment  of  the  death  of  any  such  i 
child,  shall  not  be  conclusive  evidence  to  convict  the  party^  indicted  I 
of  the  murder  of  her  child,  unless  the  circumstances  attending  it  be  ■ 
such  as  shall  satisfy  the  minds  of  the  jury  that  she^  did  wilfully  and  i 
maliciously  destroy  and  take  away  the  life  of  such  child.  * 

In  Rhode  Island,  the  law  is  very  similar  to  that  in  Pennsyl-  ■ 

vania.f 

Jn  DeldwciTB^  by  a-  law  passed  in  1719,  the  concealment  ot  the 
death  of  a bastard  child  is  made  a capital  offence,  except  the  mother  • 
can  make  proof  by  one  witness  at  least,  that  the  child  w hose  death  i 
was  by  her  so  intended  to  be  concealed,  was  born  dead.  This,  how-  • 
ever,  was  repealed,  and  I cannot  find  at  present  any  statute  on  this  < 

subject  in  the  code  of  that  State. j:  . 

In  Georgia  and  Illinois,  the  concealment  of  the  death  of  an  illegi-  • 
timate  child,  is  punished  with  imprisonment.§ 

In  Michigan,  the  laws  as  to  the  concealment  of  pregnancy,  the 
delivery  of  the  bastard  child,  and  its  death,  are  the  same  as  those  in  i 

New  Jersey.ll 


3.  Foundling  Hospitals. 

Foundling  hospitals,  by  providing  for  the  support  of  illegitim^  ^ 
children,  are  generally  considered  as  a great  means  of  preventing  child-  • 
murder.  The  object  of  these  institutions  is  no  doubt  commendabl^  . 
but  it  is  certain  that  they  are  not  productive  of  that  decided  utility 
which  is  usually  attributed  to  them.  It  is  not  to  be  denied  that  some  ; 
good  results  from  them,  but  it  is  by  no  means  commensurate  with  i 
The  abuses  to  which  they  give  rise.  That  they  encourage  illicit  com-  • 
merce  between  the  sexes  — discountenance  marriage— increase  tne  , 
number  of  illegitimate  children,  and  consequently  the  number  of  ex- 
posures— are  Lts  confirmed  by  the  h^tory  of  almost  ; 

hospital  that  has  been  established.  Mr.  Malthus  . 

kind  with  regard  to  the  foundling  hospital  in  St.  Petersburg  ( 
sia).  “To  have  a child,”  says  he,  “was  considered  as  one  of  the  ^ 
rnoit  trifling  faults  a girl  could  cominit.  An  English  ‘ 

St.  Petersburg  told  me,  that  a Russian  girl  living  m ® ^“7^  ' 
under  a mistress  who  was  considered  as  very  strict,  •’^d 
children  to  the  foundling  hospital  without  the  loss  of  her  place,  f 

• Remarks  on  Infanticide  by  K.  E.  Griffith,  M.U.:  ^ ' 

aeries,  yoHy.  p.  2G0.  Laws  of  Pennsylvania,  1803,  vol.  v.  p.  0.  Addison  s Repo.«, 

„ 1 ’ Pennsylvania  v.  Snsannah  M'Kee. 

t baws  of  Rhode  Wand.  17»8,  p.  597_  .. 

i ''hSL  l™.  .r  nu„oi. 

1 77 

II  i.aws  of  Michigan,  1820,  p.  194. 

^ lUaltlins  on  Population,  vol.  i.  pp.  oG8, 
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is  not  necessarj''  to  enter  into  a laboured  course  of  reasoning,  to 
prove  tliat  the  effects  of  these  establishments  are  decidedly  injurious  to 
the  moral  character  of  a people.  It  is  a position  sufficiently  self-evi- 
dent, and  as  Malthus  justly  remarks,  “ An  occasional  child-murder, 
from  false  shame,  is  saved  at  a very  high  price,  if  it  can  only  be  done 
by  the  sacrifice  of  some  of  the  best  and  most  useful  feelings  of  the 
human  heart  in  a great  part  of  the  nation.”  * 

In  the  language  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  “ Such  an  establishment 
(a  foundling  hospital)  may  safely  be  termed  a great  public  nuisance, 
leading  to  unchaste  life  and  to  child-murder,  beyond  any  other  inven- 
tion of  the  perverted  wit  of  man  ; for,  unless  it  can  receive  the  fruit  of 
every  illicit  connexion,  which  is  impossible,  it  must  needs  encourage 
many  to  enter  -into  such  an  intercourse,  without  giving  them  the 
means  of  providing  against  its  consequences.”t 

There  is,  however,  another  objection  to  foundling  hospitals.  The 
history  of  such  establishments  proves  that  they  utterly  fail  of  accom- 
plishing their  object,  which  is  the  preservation  of  the  lives  of  children. 
The  records  of  those  which  have  been  kept  with  the  greatest  care 
exhibit  the  most  astonishing  mortality. 

In  Paris,  in  the  year  1790,  more  than  23,000,  and  in  1800,  about 
62,000  children  were  brought  in  ; and  it  is  estimated,  that  eleven- 
thirteenths  of  all  the  foundlings  perish  annually  through  hunger  and 
neglect. j:  It  is  stated  also,  that  vast  numbers  of  the  children  die  from 

a disease  called  V endurcissement  du  tissue  cellulaire,  which  is  only  to 
be  met  with  in  the  foundling  hospital. § Of  100  foundlings  in  the 
foundling  hospital  of  Vienna,  54  died  in  the  year  1789.  Subsequent 
accounts  of  this  hospital  do  not  represent  it  in  a more  favourable 
light.  In  a recent  description  of  this  institution,  it  is  stated,  that 
“ all  attempts  to  rear  the  children  in  the  hospital  itself  had  failed.  In 
the  most  favourable  years,  only  30  children  out  of  the  100  lived  to  the 
age  of  twelve  months.  In  common  years,  20  out  of  100  reached  that 
age,  and  in  bad  years  not  even  10.  In  1810,  2583  out  of  2789  died. 
In  1811,  2519  out  of  2847  died.  Like  the  cavern  of  Taygetus,  this 
hospital  seemed  to  open  its  jaws  for  the  destruction  of  the  deserted  and 
illegitimate  progenj’^  of  Vienna.  The  Emperor  Joseph  II.  frequently 
visited  this  hospital  in  person,  and  upon  one  occasion  he  ordered  Pro- 
fessor Boer  to  make  a series  of  experiments  with  all  kinds  of 
food,  that  it  might  be  ascertained  how  far  diet  had  its  share  in  the 
mortality.  Twenty  children  were  selected,  and  fed  with  various 
kinds  of  paps  and  soups,  but  in  a few  months  most  of  them  were 
dead.”  || 

In  consequence  of  this  extraordinary  mortality,  “in  1813,  the 
government  enacted  that  the  foundling-house  should  serve  merely  as  a 

...  * I'lshhus  on  Population,  p.  370.  For  further  illustrations  of  this  fact,  see  a 
istory  of  the  Present  Condition  of  Public  Charity  in  France,  by  David  Johnston, 
W.D.  pp.  320,  321.  ^ ^ 

t Fdinlmrgli  Review,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  440. 

+ Heckman’s  History  of  Inventions,  vol.  iv.  pp.  456,  457. 

§ Cross’s  Medical  Sketches  of  Paris,  ]>.  197. 

II  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  180. 
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depot  for  the  children,  till  they  could  be  delivered  to  the  care  of 
nurses  in  different  parts  of  the  country.”  In  1822,  under  this  new 
system  of  nursing  in  the  country,  the  deaths  had  diminished  tioin  1 to 
2,  to  1 to  4|.* 

In  St.  Petersburg  and  Moscow,  the  foundling  hospitals  have 
always  been  managed  with  the  greatest  liberality  and  care;  and  yet,  . 
in  the  latter  city,  during  the  twenty  years  subsequent  to  1786,  when 
the  hospital  was  first  instituted,  of  37,000  children  received,  35,000  at 
least  are  computed  to  have  died.  In  1811,  the  foundlings  admitted  i 
into  the  hospitals  appropriated  to  them  were  2517,  and  the  deaths  . 
were  1038.  In  1812,  2699  were  admitted,  and  the  deaths  were  1348.  . 
In  the  province  of  Archangel,  the  proportion  of  deaths  has  been  still  I 
greater.  Of  417  foundlings  admitted  in  1812,  377  died  the  same  •' 

^ In  Palermo,  during  the  year  1823,  597  foundlings  were  received  at  . 
the  hospital  in  that  place,  of  whom  429  died.! 

In  the  hospital  at  Metz,  calculation  shewed  that  seven-eighths  ot  the 
whole  number  of  children  perished.  In  an  institution  of  this  kind  in  i 
one  of  the  German  principalities,  only  one  of  the  foundlings,  in  twenty 
years,  attained  to  manhood.§ 

“In  1751,  Sir  John  Blacquiere  stated  to  the  House  of  Commons  ot  t 
Ireland,  that  of  19,420  infants  admitted  into  the  Foundling  Hospital  of  r 
Dublin,  during  the  last  ten  years,  17,440  were  dead  or  unaccounted  i 
for;  and  that  of  2180  admitted  during  1790,  only  187  were  then  ahye.  . 
Tn  1797.  he  eot  a committee  of  the  same  House  appointed  to  inquire  ; 


remained  in  the  house. 

it  A*  r.f  nvfrv  100  reccivcd,  2o 


died  the  first  year ; at  i 
lid  at  Montpellier,  even 
ars.  In  Down,  one  in 


60  At  Cassel,  only  10  out  of  741  lived  14  years. 
27’ reached  manhood;  but  half  of  these  in  so  nuseri 


in  ixuv-titi}  “■ 
able  a state,  that  of 


• Elements  of  Ameiican 
-{•  Iliiii.  p.  KI7* 

§ Uecknuiii  on  Invention 


Statistics,  hy  F.  Bi.sset  Hawkins,  M.D.  p EI6 
t Ibi.i.  p.  139. 


Inventions,  vol.  iv.  pp.  450,  457- 
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108,  only  2 could  be  added  to  the  useful  population.  In  Vienna,  not- 
M'ithstanding  the  princely  income  of  the  hospital  seareely  1 in  19  is 
preserved.  In  Petersburg,  under  the  most  admirable  management 
and  vigilant  attention  of  the  Empress  Dowager,  1200  die  annually  out 
of  3650  received.  In  Moscow,  with  every  possible  advantage,  out  of 
37,607  admitted  in  the  course  of  twenty  years,  only  1020  were  sent 
out.”  * 

The  Foundling  Hospital  of  London  exhibits  rather  a more  favour- 
able picture.  The  average  of  those  who  died  there  under  twelve 
months,  in  ten  years,  was  only  one  in  six,  and  for  the  last  four  or  five, 
even  less  in  proportion.! 

The  general  fact  is,  however,  sufficiently  evident,  that  the  lives  of 
the  multitudes  of  children  are  sacrificed  in  these  hospitals.  The  causes, 
too,  are  evident.  In  some  instances,  it  arises  from  the  want  of  nurses,  or 
the  mismanagement  and  cruelty  of  those  that  are  employed  ; in  others, 
from  the  delicacy  of  the  infant,  the  want  of  its  mother’s  nourishment, 
the  vitiation  of  the  air,  and  the  contagious  diseases  to  which  children 
are  more  peculiarly  exposed. 

But  do  foundling  hospitals  diminish  the  number  of  infanticides  ? 
We  have  no  evidence  of  such  a result  flowing  from  them.  From  the 
deleterious  influence  which  they  have  upon  the  moral  feelings  of  the 
female  sex,  we  cannot  believe  it  is  the  case.  And  it  is  accordingly 
stated,  that  after  the  foundling  institution  of  Cassel  was  established,  j 
not  a year  elapsed  without  some  children  being  found  murdered  in 
that  place  or  its  vicinity.  § 


• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  pp.  32l,  322. 

! Highmore’s  History  of  the  Public  Charities  in  and  near  London,  p.  727> 
Rees’s  Cyclopedia,  art.  Hospital.  , 

t Beckman,  vol.  iv.  p.  456. 

§ In  relation  to  the  general  effects  of  foundling  hospitals,  a most  important 
work  has  recently  been  announced,  of  which  only  the  prospectus  has  yet  appeared  ; 
the  following  notice  of  which  I take  from  Sillimau’s  Journal  of  Science  and  the  Arts. 
In  collecting  materials  for  his  work,  the  author  (M.  de  Goiiroff,  Rector  of  the 
University  of  St.  Petersburg,  Counsellor  of  State,  &c.)  has  travelled  over  the 
greater  part  of  Europe.  According  to  this  author  it  is  chiefly  in  Catholic  countries 
that  foundling  hospitals  are  found.  “ Austria  has  many  such  institutions  ; Spain 
reckons  67;  Tuscany,  12;  Belgium,  18;  hut  France,  in  this  respect,  excels 
other  countries,  she  has  no  less  than  362.  Protestant  countries,  on  the  contrary, 
have  suppressed  the  greater  part  of  those  which  had  been  specially  founded  for  this 
purpose.” 

To  form  an  idea  of  the  advantage  of  the  Protestant  system  over  that  of  Catholic 
countries,  the  author  states  that  “ in  London,  the  population  of  which  amounts  to 
1,250,000,  there  were  in  the  five  years,  from  1019  to  1823,  only  151  children  exposed  ; 
and  that  the  number  of  illegitimate  children  received  in  the  forty-four  workhouses 
of  that  city,  of  which  he  visited  a large  number  in  1825,  amounted,  during  the  same 
period,  to  4668,  or  933  per  annum  ; and  that  about  one- fifth  of  these  are  supported 
**n'*^a  their  fathers.  By  a striking  contrast,  Paris,  which  has  hut  two- 

thirds  of  the  population  of  London,  enumerated  in  the  same  five  years  25,277  enfans 
trouves,  all  supported  at  the  expense  of  the  state.” 

l o ascertain  the  contagious  influence  of  these  houses  on  the  abandonment  of 
IHi'i  illayence  had  no  establishment  of  this  kind,  and  from  1799  to 

1 there  were  exposed  there  thirty  children.  Napoleon,  who  imagined  that  in 
niu  tiplying  foundling  hospitals  he  would  multiply  soldiers  and  sailors,  opened  one 
•n  t lat  town  on  the  7th  ol  November,  1811,  which  remained  until  March  1815, 
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List  of  British  and  American  Cases  and  Trials  for  Infanticide. 

1.  William  Fizzy  Mary  Codd,  tried  at  Bury  St.  Edmunds, 
1808,  for  feloniously  administering  a certain  noxious  and  destructive 
substance  to  Ann  Cheney,  with  intent  to  produce  miscarriage.  In  this 
case  the  abortion  was  perfected,  not  by  the  medicine,  but  by  the  sub- 
sequent introduction  of  an  instrument  into  the  uterusA 

2.  Charles  Angus,  indicted  and  tried  at  Lancaster,  1808,  for  the 
murder  of  Margaret  Burns,  of  Liverpool.  In  this  c^e  the  prisoner 
was  charged  with  endeavouring  to  procure  an  abortion,  by  means  of 
an  instrument,  and  also  by  the  administration  of  drugs,  which  termi- 
nated in  the  death  of  the  female.  This  is  a most  important  and  inter- 
esting case,  well  worthy  of  being  studied.^ 

3.  The  case  oi  Phillips,  tried  in  January  1811,  for  attempting 
to  procure  abortion  in  Hannah  Mary  Goldsmith,  by  giving  savine.* 

4.  The  case  of  Robin  Collins,  tried  at  Chelmsford  assizes,  1820, 
for  administering  steel  filings  and  pennyroyal  water,  with  the  intent  to 

produce  abortion.^  . i-,qi 

5.  The  case  of  Margaret  Tinckler,  indicted  at  Durham  in  17«1, 
for  the  murder  of  Janet  Parkinson,  by  having  inserted  wooden  skewers 
into  the  uterus  for  the  purpose  of  producing  abortion.® 

6.  Sarah  Hill,  for  infanticide.® 

7.  Mary  Eastwood,  for  infanticide.^ 

8.  Case  in  Scotland,  for  infanticide.® 

9.  Sarah  Little,  for  infanticide,  reported  by  P.  J.  Martin,  sur- 


11.  Margaret  Patterson.  A case  of  infanticide,  examined  and 
reported  by  David  Scott,  M.D.  of  Cupar,  Fife,  Scotland,  accompanied 
with  remarks  by  Professor  Christison  of  Edinburgh.  This  is  a highly 


10.  Bease  and  Elliott,  infanticide. 


in  tlie  chapter  oii  Delivevy  in  this  work- 
3 Paria  and  Fonl)lauque,  vol.  iii.  p.  86. 
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interesting  case,  and  altogether  the  best  reported  one  in  the  English 
language. 1 

12.  Case  of  alleged  infanticide  at  Aberdeen,  1804.  The  child 
died  from  inability  on  the  part  of  the  mother  to  aid  it  after  birth.® 

13.  Case  of  infanticide  at  Aylesbury  in  1668.  The  woman  mur- 
dered her  child  in  a state  of  temporary  insanity,  and  was  acquitted  on 
that'ground.3 

14.  Mary  Baker,  reported  by  Dr.  Robinson  of  Bridport,  England, 
for  infanticide.^ 

15.  Case  of  infanticide,  reported  by  W.  Chamberlaine,  surgeon  in 
London.® , 

16.  Case  of  infanticide,  reported  by  Mr.  F.  H.  Ramsbotham.® 

17.  A woman  indicted  and  tried  for  infanticide  at  the  Sussex 
assizes,  England,  1825.7 

18.  Eliza  Maria  Jones,  for  infanticide.  Reported  by  Professor 
Amos.® 

19.  A case  in  London  of  infanticide.9 

20.  Susanna  Powell.  Trial  for  infanticide  at  Schenectady, 
State  of  New  York,  in  1810.*° 

21.  A trial  for  infanticide,  October  1831,  in  Jefferson  county, 
Ohio,  before  the  supreme  court.  Reported  by  John  Andrews,  M.D.^^ 

22.  Trial  of  Hannah  Hall,  for  murdering  her  illegitimate  child, 
in  the  county  of  Chester,  Penn,  in  1833.  Reported  by  Isaac  Thomas, 
M.D.12 

23.  Report  of  a trial  for  infanticide,  with  remarks.  By  Charles  A. 
Lee,  M.D.,  of  New  York.^® 

24.  Report  of  a trial  for  murder  by  the  administration  of  oil  of 
savine,  for  the  purpose  of  procuring  abortion.  By  Charles  A.  Lee, 
M.D.  of  New  York.^^ 


' Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  62. 

° Paris  and  Foiiblanque,  vol.  iii.  p.  126,  taken  from  Burnett’s  Treatise  on  the 
Criminal  Law  of  Scotland. 

’ Paris  and  Fonblanqtie,  vol.  iii.  p.  129. 

* London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxii.  p.  346. 

* London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  283. 

® London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxi.  p.  344.  Goodman’s  Journal  of 
Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  632. 

’’  Johnson’s  Medico-Cbirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  239. 

* London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  375. 

® Lancet,  vol.  ix.  p.  339. 

Keport  of  the  trial  of  Susanna,  a coloured  woman,  before  the  Hon.  Ambrose 
Spenrer,  Esq.  at  a court  of  oyer  and  terminer,  held  at  Schenectady,  23d  of  October, 
1810,  on  a charge  of  having  murdered  her  infant  bastard  male  child.  By  Henry  W. 
'Varner,  1810.  ^ 

’’  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  ix.  p.  257. 

Ibid.  vol.  xiii.  p.  565. 

Ibid.  vol.  xvii.  p.  327. 

’^.Ibid.  vol.  xxi.  p.  345. 
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LEGITIMACY. 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation — whether  uniform  or  not.  Causes  that  may 
produce  mistakes  in  the  reckoning  of  females.  Variation  observed  among  ani- 
mals in  the  term  of  gestation.  Causes  which,  it  is  supposed,  may  vary  it  in  the 

human  species physiological  explanations  of  this.  2.  Premature  delivery. 

Within  what  period  a mature  cliild  should  be  deemed  legitimate.  3.  Protracted 
delivery.  Remarkable  cases  of  it  in  Ancient  Rome,  Germany,  France,  and 
England.  Gardner  Peerage  case.  Opinions  of  distinguished  accoucheurs  on 
this  subject.  Cases.  4.  Laws  of  various  countries  on  the  subject  of  legitimacy 
Roman,  ancient  French,  Prussian,  modern  French,  and  Scotch  laws.  Deci- 
sions under  these.  Want  of  positive  law  in  England  and  America.  English 
cases.  Remarks  on  this  subject.  5.  Questions  relating  to  paternity  and 
filiation.  Paternity  of  children  where  the  widow  marries  immediately  after  the 
death  of  her  husband.  Cases  in  the  Roman,  English,  and  American  coum. 
English  law  on  this  subject.  Similitude  and  colour  as  evidence  of  paternity. 
Cases.  • 

The  reproach  that  I have  incurred  of  treating  the  present  subject 
with  levity  has  induced  me  carefully  to  revise  what  I had  written.  I 
trust  that  on  this  point,  at  least,  I shall  not  again  deserve  censure ; but 
I have  at  the  same  time  to  avow,  that  on  the  main  question  my  senti- 
ments are  unaltered.  The  sense,  however,  of  what  is  due  to  my 
readers  will  prompt  me  to  give  a fair  and  full  abstract  of  tlm  facts  and 
arguments  on  both  sides  of  this  interesting  controversy.  Ihe  tollow- 
ing  division  will  be  pursued  : — 

1.  Of  the  ordinary  term  of  gestation. 

2.  Of  premature  delivery. 

3.  Of  protracted  delivery. 

4.  Of  the  laws  on  the  above  subjects  ; and 

5.  Of  some  questions  relating  to  paternity  and  filiation. 


I.  Of  the  Ordinary  Ter tn  of  Gestation. 

By  the  common  consent  of  mankind,  the  term  of  gestation  is  con- 
sidered to  be  ten  lunar  months,  or  forty  weeks,  equal  to  nine  calend^ 
months  and  a week.*  This  period  has  been  adopted,  because  general 


• It  is  very  impmtaut  to  recollect  the  distinction  between 

of  the  diversity  of  statement  that  exists  has  ongumted  from  mat 
mtiou’to  this.  Nine  calendar  months  may  be  from  273  to  275  days;  ten  u 
loiiths  are  280  days. 
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observation,  in  cases  which  allowed  of  accurate  observation,  has  proved 
its  correctness.*  It  is  not,  however,  denied  that  differences  of  one  or 
two  weeks  have  occurred.  Dr.  William  Hunter,  in  answer  to  a ques- 
tion put  to  him  on  this  subject,  replied,  that  “ the  usual  period  is  nine 
calendar  months  (thirty-nine  weeks);  but  there  is  very  commonly  a 
difference  of  one,  two,  or  three  weeks.”  f 

It  is  important  to  understand  why  this  difference  occurs,  or,  in 
other  words,  to  explain  on  what  facts  the  calculations  of  females  and 
their  medical  attendants  are  founded.  I apprehend  that  these  have  not 
been  sufficiently  considered  in  the  discussions  on  this  subject. 

Dr.  Lyall,  in  his  publication  on  the  Gardner  Peerage  case,  men- 
tions four  circumstances,  and  probably  either  one  or  more  have  in- 
fluence in  the  reckoning  of  almost  every  case.  They  are, — 1.  Certain 
peculiar  sensations  experienced  by  some  females  at  the  time  of  con- 
ception, or  Muthin  a few  hours,  or  a day,  or  two  or  more  days  after  the 
fruitful  coitus.  2.  The  cessation  of  the  catamenia.  3.  The  period  of 
quickening.  4.  A single  coitus.  If  we  review  these  we  shall  find  a 
certain  degree  of  uncertainty  to  attach  to  all.  There  are  some  females 
who  are  not  conscious  of  ever  experiencing  the  first — the  last  is  not 
applicable  to  married  females — while  the  period  of  quickening  (as  w'^e 
have  shewn  in  a previous  chapter)  varies  sufficiently  to  render  it  per- 
fectly nugatory  in  a calculation  to  be  made  like  the  present.^  There 
remains,  then,  only  the  cessation  of  the  catamenia,  and  this  indeed  is 
the  point  from  which  most  females  date  the  period  of  conception. 
The  exact  time  generally  taken  is  the  middle  period  between  the  last 
appearance  of  the  menses  and  that  in  which  they  would  have  recurred, 
if  pregnancy  had  not  supervened.  Some,  however,  calculate  from  the 
first  week  after  the  cessation. 

But  even  this  is  liable  to  doubt  and  to  mistake.  VYe  have  men- 
tioned that  some  females  have  bloody  discharges  during  the  early 
months  of  pregnancy,  and  although  medical  men  may  consider  these 
as  altogether  distinct  from  the  product  of  menstruation,  yet  the  female 
makes  no  such  discrimination.  This,  however,  if  ending  in  the  birth 

1 following  case,  by  Dr.  Montgomery,  as  an  example  A lady,  who 

tlio  fo*'  some  time  under  our  care  in  consequence  of  irritable  uterus,  went  to 
lae  sea-side  at  Wexford  in  the  month  of  June  1831,  leaving  her  hu.sband  in  Dublin, 
wmporary  separation  being  considered  essential  to  the  recovery  of  her  health. 
aii/[  meet  until  the  10th  of  November,  on  which  day  he  went  to  see  her, 

till  ®"8^Red  111  a public  office,  he  returned  to  town  next  day.  The  result  of 

sameTf  ‘'m  end  of  the  month,  she  began  to  experience 

Felir„»-^  of  pregnancy;  and  when  she  came  to  town  on  the  22d  of 

Her  la«/’****  large  with  child,  and  had  quickened  on  the  2!)th  of  January. 
thrJ^ri  ' "ecnrred  on  the  18th  of  October.”  She  went  on  well 

280  davs  .delivered  on  the  17th  of  August,  making  exactly 

I'einir  l,efnr»  tl  ***  ^"^i^  Conception.  The  quickening  in  this  case  was  very  early, 
S fv  f 'veek.-Cyclopediaof  Practical  Mldicin£ 

oi.  IV.  p,  87,  art.  Succession  of  Inheritance. 

The  .u  Section  188  of  Coke  upon  Littleton, 

tills  answer  to  John  Hunter^  (seventh  edition),  art.  incorrectly  attributes 


female  ^aiifl*  ***‘*^^ested  that  the  period  of  quickening  is  uniform  in  the  s; 
contested  nnint**.  ®'”"'e<l'>e'ice  some  data  might  thus  be  obtained  for  settling 
P , but  even  this  is  found  to  be  incorrect  (see  page  138). 


same 

the 
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of  a child  at  the  usual  period,  might  lead  to  the  belief  of  iU  being  a 
premature  case;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  menses  may  have  been 
suppressed  for  one  or  two  months  previous  to  conception  taking  place, 
and  here  an  opportunity  is  given  for  adducing  an  instance  o pro- 
tracted gestation.  . . . c 

In  connexion  with  this  the  variety  that  exists  as  to  the  return  of 

the  period  of  menstruation  may  assist  in  leading  into  error.  I he 
common  idea  is  that  the  menstrual  discharge  returns  ? 

eight  days,  or,  in  other  words,  that  there  is  this  time  between  the 
end  of  one  menstrual  period  and  the  beginning  of  another.  A prac- 
titioner of  midwifery  in  London,  in  a communication  to  Dr.  Lyall, 
asserts  that  this  is  a mistake,  “That  the  twenty-eight  days  include 
both  the  period  and  the  interval,  and  that  a female  who  begins  to  be 
unwell  on  the  1st  of  May  will  be  again  so  on  the  28th  ot  the  same 
month,  and  hence  ten  times  in  two  hundred  and  eighty  days.  Dr. 
Ramsbotham,  in  his  lectures  on  midwifery,  makes  a similar  assertion, 
that  these  twenty-eight  days  are  from  the  commencement  of  one  period 

to  the  commencement  of  another.f  n.,,,:. 

But  even  if  this  be  granted,  it  is  far  from  invariable.  Dr.  Davis 
observes,  that  many  women  menstruate  at  intervals  of  from  twenty- 
four  to  twenty  days,  and  there  are  some,  indeed, 
struate  twice  a month.J  Dr.  Blundell,  although  he  allows  the  greatest 
frequency  at  four  weeks,  speaks  of  periods  of  three  f' 

five^ weeks.  Mr.  Roberton,  of  Manchester,  in  one  hundred  cases  taken 
tllhourselection,  found  sixty-one  in  which  the 
monthly;  twenty-eight,  in  three  weeks  ; ten,  in  intervals  ot  ^ 

uncertain  duration;  and  one,  a healthy  woman,  aged  twenty-three,  in 

whom  they  recurred  every  fortnight.§ 

Dr.  Gall  made  inquiries  on  this  point  at  Vienna,  and  found  hat 
every  female  had  thirteen  menstrual  periods  during  the  year,  so  tli^ 
Te  iho  menstruated  on  the  3d  of  January  did  so  tor  the  fourteenth 

time  on  the  last  day  of  December.  He  found  ^“0"g  ^ 

females  intervals  of  twenty-one,  twenty-five,  or  twenty-six  da>s.ll 
Velpeau  remarks  that  sometimes  only  twenty-two, 

even  fifteen  days  supervene.  “I  know  a person,  says  he,  whoisnevCT 
ITe  ttn  twllve'days  free  f-™ / 1st  oth^^^^^^^^ 

thirtv-second,  thirty-fifth,  or  even  fortieth  day-  if  i.-  ^ i nn 

that^a  female,  or  even  her  medical  attendant,  may  sometimes  recko 


• Lancet,  vnl.  X.  p.  660.  ^ Hamilton  observes  that,  In 

f London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  2<59-  • average  than  tfventy- 

the  temperate  climates  of  Europe,  ^ “1®  JJ*’ •'  a woman  can  conceive — 

three  days  between  each  menstrual  period  dui mg  wluUi  a wo 

Practical  Observations  on  Midwilery,  p.  54. 

+ Obstetric  Medicine,  p- 252.  . i „i  w-rwiii  o 252. 

S Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvni.  p. 

II  Elliotson’s  Blumenbach,  p.  466.  this  ■ 

C Velpeau  sMidwileiy,  p.  87-  „f  four  weeks.’’  This  was  Dr.  Den- 

country  tliat  a catamenia  n tlian  whom,  perhaps,  no  physician  of 

'nT‘«ge"illeT''ropt^^  moi^e  indep’endently  of  the  opinions  of  others.  - 
Davis’s  Obstetric  Medicine,  p.  251. 
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M the  missed  periods  as  lunar,  months,  and  thus  produce  a protracted 
‘ii.  case  ? 

However  this  may  be,  we  ha.ve  at  least  shewn  the  difficulties 
attending  a precise  calculation,  and  explained  why  mistakes  of  two, 
hi  and  even  three  weeks,  may  sometimes  occur,  without  affecting  the  lead- 
ing  question  of  a regular  term  of  gestation.*  If  in  connexion  with  this 
we  take  the  general  sense  of  the  individuals  who  are  the  subjects  of 
jv  investigation,!  and  that  of  at  least  a fair  proportion  of  the  intelligent 
hi  and  scientific  members  of  the  profession  particularly  conversant  in 
ei  midwifery,  we  shall  find  that  the  prevailing  opinion  in  nearly  all  coun- 
q tries  is  in  favour  of  the  above-mentioned  regular  period. 

S There  are,  however,  physiologists  who  doubt  this  uniformity  and 
fj  advance  various  arguments  against  it. 

The  first,  and  in  my  view  the  most  important,  is  drawn  from  the 
l|  variety  observed  in  the  gestation  of  animals.  The  ancients,  it  appears. 
If  were  aware  of  this,  and  noticed  it  in  their  writings.  But  the  individual 
it  who  has  paid  the  greatest  attention  to  it  is  M.  Tessier.  In  a memoir 
r presented  to  the  National  Institute  he  states  that  he  has  been  forty 
i'  years  occupied  with  it,  and  kept  a register  of  the  facts.  Out  of  160 
ft  cows,  fourteen  calved  from  eight  months  to  eight  months  and  twenty- 
six  days,  3 at  270  days,  50  from  270  to  280  days,  68  from  280  to  290 
1 days,  20  at  300,  and  5 at  308  days ; the  extremes  were  thus  67  days. 
> Of  102  mares  observed,  3 foaled  on  the  311th  day,  1 on  the  314th, 
1 on  the  325th,  1 on  the  326th,  1 on  the  330th,  47  from  340  to  350 
i days,  25  from  350  to  360,21  from  360  to  377,  and  1 on  the  394th 
; day;  the  extremes  being  83  days.  With  sows  the  extremes  were  15 
: days;  and  with  rabbits  (139  observed)  7 days,  varying  from  26  to 

I 83  days.j; 

These  facts  certainly  go  to  shew  that  the  period  of  gestation  is 
f irregular  among  animals  ; and  should  they  be  verified  by  succeeding 

II  observers,  a strong  argument  from  analogy  will  be  furnished  against 


I. 


• Mr.  Oldfield,  surgeon  to  the  late  Niger  Expedition,  states  that  the  native 
women  along  the  banks  of  the  Niger  have  the  catamenia  every  three  weeks,  from 
the  17th  to  the  21st  day,  the  females  being  in  the  enjoyment  of  perfect  health. 
“ On  my  expressing  my  surprise  to  a very  intelligent  Fnndah  woman,  she  assured, 
me  it  was  the  usual  time,  that  very  few  had  them  absent  a moon  (month):  the 

quantity  menstruated  is  small,  and  continues  three  or  four  days.’’ London  Medical 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  40C. 

+ I am  happy  to  find  that  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Thomson  is  a firm  believer  in  a 
uniform  period  of  gestation.  See  his  lectures  iu  London  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  vi.  pp.  54fi,  577.  I think  that  I have  some  reason  to  complain  of  Dr. 
Montgomery,  in  that  he  denies  the  correctness  of  this  statement.  In  confirmation, 
® fi’oiu  the  report  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  Lectures  in  the  Lancet  of  December, 

lode,  published  more  than  a year  after  my  book  issued  from  the  press.  I had  only 
1 e report  of  Dr.  Thomson’s  Lectures  in  the  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

and^here  (vol.  vi.  p.  546)  I find  the  following  remarks  : 

‘ I must  declare  to  you  my  opinion  that,  except  in  cases  in  which  something 
curs  to  interrupt  the  regular  function  of  the  uterus,  so  as  to  produce  a premature 
xpulsion  of  the  foetus,  labour  will  always  occur  at  two  hundred  and  eighty  days 
e^ conception.  This  opinion  is  of  the  most  ancient  date.” 
rp  •®.  “®l'®i'tory  of  Arts,  first  series,  vol.  xii.  p.  140.  This  contains  a translation  of 
illylurmer  quotations  were  altogether  incorrect,  having  been 
copied  from  Cooper’s  Tracts.  * ’ e 
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its  uniformity  in  the  human  race.  It  must,  however,  be  recollected,  I 
that  even  if  perfectly  established,  it  is  only  a favourable,  and  not  a > j 

decisive  proof.*  I 

But  there  are  causes  assigned,  by  which  it  is  alleged  that  the  I 
ordinary  term  of  gestation  may  be  varied. 

Changes  in  the  constitution  of  the  atmosphere. — These,  it  Ls  sup-  • I 
posed,  sometimes  exert  an  important  effect  on  the  uterus.  The  autho- 
rity of  Hippocrates  is  cited,  affirming  that  a warm  winter,  accompanied  i 
with  rains  and  south  winds,,  and  succeeded  by  a cold  and  dry  spring,  . 
causes  abortions  very  readily  in  females  who  are  to  be  delivered  in  the  j 
spring.  Many  physicians  are  said  to  have  verified  this  observation  in  li 
later  times  ; and  Fodere  himself  observes  that,  at  Martignes,  in  1806,  . 
after  a warm  winter,  an  epidemic  catarrh  broke  out,  and  all  the  pieg-  -i 
nant  women  miscarried. 

77/e  constitution  and  habits  of  the  female,  it  is  believed,  vary  it.  . 
That  part  of  the  sex  which  reside  in  cities,  and  lead  effeminate  lives,  ,i 
are  more  liable  to  variations  than  others  differently  situated.  The 
nervous  system  also  may  be  so  affected  as  to  cause  similar  .changes. 

The  womb  may  at  one  time  be  irritable,  and  at  other  times  passive  ; 
and,  in  this  way,  the  ordinary  term  will  not  prove  constant. 

I will  barely  remark,  on  these  arguments,  that  experience  has  • 
refuted,  and  is  constantly  refuting  them.  There  is  not  a practitioner 
in  midwifery  who  has  not,  within  his  own  observation,  met  with  cases  ‘ 
sufficient  to  contradict  the  opinions  just  advanced.^  It  frequently 
happens  that  females,  of  the  most  irritable  habits  and  effeminate  cour^  j 
of  life,  proceed  to  the  ordinary  period — nay,  it  almost  universally  is  • 
so;  and  although  some  may  be  delivered  at  the  thirty-seventh  or 
thirty-eighth  week,  yet,  if  gestation  be  completed  much  sooner,  the  size  ■ 
of  the  child,  or  the  dangers  attendant  on  premature  birth,  are  generally 
sufficient  to  prove  the  nature  of  the  case.  As  to  the  effect  of  epidemic 
constitutions,  it  will  be  observed,  that  this  cannot  with  fairness  be  used  ■ 
as  a general  argument ; nor,  indeed,  does  it  prove  any  thing  more  than 
that  the  state  of  the  weather  may  be  such  as  to  predispose  to  ' 


abortion. 


ituuruuij-  . • * • A \ 

To  all  this,  however,  the  argumentum  ad  hominem  is  rejoined,  ana 
case,s  are  adduced  which  certainly  appear  difficult  of  explanation, 


T o.  nc  ^ 

tainly  a strong  proof  of  there  lieing  a hxed  term  of  gestation. 
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unless  we  allow  that  gestation  may  be  protracted.  I shall  notice  some 
of  these  in  a subsequent  section,  and  will  now  mention  the  theory 
promulgated  by  Dr.  Power  of  London  (a  believer  in  protracted  gesta- 
tion), in  explanation  of  its  supposed  occurrence.  How  far  it  is  to  be 
considered  as  perfectly  original  will  be  seen  by  referring  to  my  pre- 
ceding remarks.  • , . 

Dr.  Power  recurs  first  to  the  change  that  takes  place  in  the  state 
of  the  womb  during  the  progress  of  pregnancy.  The  neck  disappears  ; 
the  foetus  presses  on  the  mouth,  in  consequence  of  the  insensible  con- 
traction that  is  going  on ; and  when  labour  commences,  there  is 
“orificial  irritation,”  increased  by  the  large  quantity  of  nerves  going 
to  that  part.  Whatever  then  will  prevent  the  contents  of  the  womb 
from  irritating  its  mouth,  or  interfere  with  the  due  application  of  its 
insensible  contraction,  may  not  only  delay  labour,  but  delay  its  com- 
mencement beyond  the  usual  time.  He  adduces  cases  illustrative  of 
this,  in  some  of  which  pressure  alone  appears  to  have  been  sufficient, 
after  considerable  delay  in  the  natural  state,  to  bring  on  the  pheno- 
mena of  labour  ; in  others,  it  has  been  postponed  in  consequence  of  an 
oblique  or  improper  situation  of  the  mouth  of  the  womb.* 

The  most  rational  explanation  (provided  the  possibility  of  pro- 
tracted gestation  be  conceded)  that  I have  yet  met  with  is  contained 
in  the  following  extract : — “ Why  should  pregnancy  be  more  exempt 
from  variation  than  other  physiological  conditions  ? Do  the  teeth  ap- 
pear at  a definite  period  ? The  regular  interval  between  the  catamenial 
efforts  is  four  weeks;  but  how  often  is  this  varied,  sometimes  by  disease, 
sometimes  by  idiosyncrasy.  The  fortieth  week  is  the  natural  period  for 
the  termination  of  pregnancy,  and  any  departure  from  it  is  unnatural, 
but  only  in  the  sense  that  would  apply  to  tardy  or  premature  men- 
struation. It  is  urged,  moreover,  that  the  human  foetus,  like  the  young 
of  the  inferior  classes,  is  not  expelled  from  the  womb  till  it  has  acquired 
a developement  adapted  to  extra-uterine  existence  ; that  disease  and 
other  causes  may  delay  this  developement,  and,  consequently,  that  there 
is  no  reason  for  astonishment  if  parturition  be  sometimes  retarded.”* 


II.  Of  Premature  Delivery. 

The  question  which  requires  consideration  under  this  section  is, 
whether  a child  with  all  the  characters  of  maturity,  as  we  have 

' • See  Dr.  Power’s  pamphlet  on  this  subject,  “ An  Attempt,”  &c.  quoted  in  the 

it  catalo^rue  of  hooks  consulted,  and  also  liis  evidence  on  the  Gardner  peerage  case. 

Dr.  Lyall  pertinently  asks  (p.  84)  why,  if  this  theory  be  true,  does  not  lalnmr 

a always  come  on  gradually ; since  the  stimulant  (orificial  irritation)  is  not  applied 

i>  suddenly,  but  progressively  ? Dr.  Itamsbotham  has  recently,  in  his  lectures  on 

midwifery,  suggested  in  explanation  of  the  difference  in  human  gestation,  that 
there  are  various  periods  which  elapse  during  the  passage  of  the  ovum  throiigh  the 
fallopian  tube.  lie  refers,  in  illnstratioii  of  this,  to  John  Hunter’s  case  (Trans- 
' Society,  vol.  ii.),  whore  no  foetus  could  be  detected  at  four  weeks,  and 

5>'r  E.  Home’s  case,  where  it  was  seen  at  one  week London  Medical  Gazette, 

vol.  xiii.  p.  553. 

t British  and  Foreign  Med.  Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  404.  Devergie,  vol.  i.  p.  468. 
" Ooubt  whether  the  thorough-going  advocates  for  protracted  gestation  will  agree  in 
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described  them  in  a previous  chapter,  can  be  born  before  tlie  ordinary 
term  of  gestation  ? And  its  direct  bearing  is  on  the  subject  of  iegiti-  • 
macy.  A husband,  for  example,  has  been  absent  from  his  family,  and  i 
at  the  end  of  seven  or  eight  months  after  his  return  a full-grown  i 
healthy  child  is  produced.  Is  the  honour  of  the  family  to  be  im- 
peached, or  shall  we  allow  that  this  variation  is  possible  ? 

There  is  an  intrinsic  difficulty  connected  with  this  question,  which 
should  lead  us  to  be  tender  in  forming  our  opinions;  and  this  originates 
from  the  variety  observed  in  children  when  born  at  the  full  time. 
They  differ  in  size,  general  appearance,  healthiness,  &c. ; and  some- 
times, indeed,  we  know  that  eight  months’  children  have  been  observed 
larger  and  healthier  than  those  of  nine  months.  The  general  appear- 
ance, then,  should  be  noticed,  but  not  too  much  relied  on,  in  forming 
an  unfavourable  opinion. 

It  is  an  unquestionable  fact  that  there  is  in  many  females  a dis- 
position to  expel  the  child  before  the  ordinary  term.  This  not  only 
takes  place  at  the  thirty-seventh  or  thirty-eighth  week,  when  we  might 
suppose  that  the  female  had  made  a mistake  in  her  calculation,  but 
occurs  as  soon  as  the  seventh  month.  La  Motte,  in  his  Midwiferj', 
mentions  of  two  females  who  always  brought  forth  at  seven  months. 
Van  Swieten  saj's  he  has  observed  similar  cases,  and  Fodere  relates  of 
a female  in  the  duchy  of  Aost  in  the  same  situation.*  It  will  not, 
however,  be  contended  that  these  are  to  be  considered  as  indicating  a 
healthy  and  regular  state  of  the  uterine  function,  but  rather  as  a con- 
sequence of  disease. 

If  the  question  be  confined  in  the  manner  already  stated,  we  may 
derive  aid  from  the  appearance  of  the  child,  and  tlie  condition  of  the 
mother ; and  although  it  may  be  deemed  barely  possible  that  a child 
born  at  seven  months  may  occasionally  be  of  such  a size  as  to  be  con- 
sidered mature,  yet  I apprehend  that  the  assertion  is  most  frequently 
made  by  those  whose  character  is  in  danger  of  being  destroyed. 

If  a mature  child  (mature  not  only  as  to  size,  but  also  as  to  other 
characters  already  enumerated  as  indicative  of  perfect  developement)t 
be  born  before  seven  full  months  after  the  alleged  connexion,  it  ought 
certainly  to  be  considered  as  illegitimate,  j; 

III.  Of  Protracted  Delivery. 

I propose  to  devote  this  section  to  a statement  of  some  cases  that 
have  occurred  at  various  times,  and  that  have  been  made  the  subject 

full  to  the  above.  There  is  too  much  concession  as  to  its  being  an  unnatural 
occurrence. 

• FodeiA,  vol.  ii.  p.  128. 

-j-  See  p.  208. 

J Dr.  Montgomery  will  not  allow  even  this,  and  states  that  he  never  .saw  a 
child,  avowedly  of  six  or  seven  months’  growtli,  that  presented  an  appearance  even 
remotely  resembling  that  of  a full-grown  and  matured  fcetus — Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  87,  art.  Succession.  rr  i i .t 

Valenlini,  however,  quotes  a decision  which  is  very  different.  The  hushana 
had  been  absent  a year,  but  returned  home  on  the  Uth  of  April,  1656;  and  on  t^ 
succeeding  26tli  of  September  (live  months  and  twelve  days)  liis  wife  was  dehveieU 
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^ of  legal  investigation,  and  also  to  a notice  of  the  opinions  of  dis- 

ojtinguished  accoucheurs.  . u r.r 

a;  One  of  the  oldest  cases  on  record  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  the 

Alnaturalist.  He  states  that  the  Praetor,  L.  Papirius,  declared  a child  born 
Bat  thirteen  months  legitimate,  on  the  ground  that  there  was  no  certain 
iiiperiod  for  the  completion  of  gestation.  The  Emperor  Adrian,  at  a 
^subsequent  period,  as  we  are  informed  by  Aulus  Gellius,  declared  an 
W infant  legitimate  which  was  born  eleven  months  after  the  death’  of  its 
Idfatlier,  on  account  of  the  unsuspected  and  undoubted  virtue  of  the 
rill  widow,  A similar  case  is  mentioned  by  Godefroy,  in  his  Notes  on  the 
^Novels  of  Justinian.  A widow  was  delivered  fourteen  months  after 
Fthe  death  of  her  husband,  and  her  issue  pronounced  legitimate  by  the 
parliament  of  Paris.  It  appeared  that  she  had  lived  with  the  relatives 
of  her  husband  during  the  whole  period  of  widowhood  ; that  they  had 
li never  observed  any  impropriety  in  her  conduct;  and  they  also  testified 
Ji  to  the  deep  and  constant  grief  she  had  manifested  for  the  loss  of  her 
t‘ partner.  The  parliament  of  Paris  appears,  indeed,  to  have  adjudicated 
1 on  numerous  cases  of  protracted  gestation.  Fodere  gives  an  abstract 
; of  twelve,  which  I copy  to  shew  the  reasons  assigned.'^ 

Thomas  Bartholin  relates  of  a young  girl  at  Leipsic,  who,  on 
r,  accusing  a person  of  having  seduced  her,  was  confined  and  strictly 
:j!  guarded.  At  the  end  of  sixteen  months  she  brought  forth  a child, 
li)  which  lived  two  days.f 


.1  of  a living  child.  Tlie  Medical  Faculty  of  Leipsic  decided  that  it  was  legitimate, 
ij,)  because  the  mother  had  laboured  under  grief  and  terror  during  her  pregnancy,  and 
Wf>  because,  at  her  delivery,  she  was  so  weak  as  to  need  bathing  with  wine. — Pandects, 
i vol.  i.  p.  86. 

•f’  * Fodere,  vol.  ii.  pp.  Ill  to  115.  In  1578,  a child,  born  eleven  months  after  the 

departure  of  the  husband,  was  declared  legitimate,  because  the  husband  might  have 
returned  during  the  interval. 

^ In  1626,  a child  born  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband  was  ad- 
fc)  judged  a bastard,  on  account  of  the  bad  character  of  the  mother. 

4;  In  1653,  a child  born  eleven  months  and  three  days  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
wi  band  was  adjudged  legitimate. 

il  In  1632,  a child  born  within  four  days  of  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the  hus- 
b)  band  was  pronounced  a bastard,  on  account  of  the  character  of  the  mother,  and  the 
iei  constant  ill  health  of  the  putative  father. 

In  1649,  a child  born  at  ten  months  and  nine  days  was  adjudged  legitimate, 
p-t  though  the  father  had  been  absent  and  paralytic. 

ij  In  1656,  a child  born  at  sixteen  months  after  the  death  of  the  husband  was 
fl*  declared  a bastard. 

4 In  1664,  a child  born  eleven  months  after  the  absence  of  the  husband  was  ad- 
judged  legitimate,  from  the  possibility  that  he  might  have  had  connexion  during  the 
I'  interval. 

'I  In  1695,  a child  horn  at  eleven  months  declared  legitimate  for  the  same  reason. 

* In  1705,  in  the  case  of  a child  born  twelve  months  and  six  days  after  the  disap- 
li"'  pearance  of  the  husband,  an  interlocutory  judgment  was  pronounced,  as  some  as- 

* serted  that  he  was  dead,  while  the  female  asserted  that  she  saw  him  nine  months 
' previous  to  delivery. 

} In  1756,  a child  born  within  six  days  of  a year  after  the  death  of  the  husband 
I*  was  declared  a bastard.  So,  also,  with  one  born  at  eleven  months  and  seven  days. 

Ill  December  1779,  a child  horn  at  eleven  months  and  one  day  after  the  hns- 
>■  band’s  death  was  pronounced  legitimate,  on  account  of  the  irreproachable  conduct 
" of  the  mother. 

t Eodere,  vol.  ii.  p.  183. 
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In  1638,  a female  brought  forth  a child  one  year  and  thirteen  dayg  v 
after  the  death  of  her  husband.  She  suffered  with  severe  labour-pains  ' 
during  the  whole  of  the  previous  month,  and  the  parietal  bones  of  the 
infant,  at  birth,  were  found  to  be  united,  no  fontanelle  being  present  . 
It  was  also  added,  that  she  had  always  been  irregular  in  her  calcula-  - 
tions  with  the  seven  she  had  previously  born.  The  opinion  of  the  r 
Medical  Faculty  of  Leipsic  was  required  in  this  case.  They  replied,  . 
that  extraordinary  cases  of  protracted  gestation,  deserving  of  credit,  . 
were  related  by  many  authors ; that  there  might  be  a frigidity  of  the 
genital  organs,  so  as  to  cause  a slow  increase  of  the  foetus ; and  that  ; 
the  long  eontinuance  of  the  labour-pains  proved  this  to  be  a preter-  ■ 
natural  case.  They  therefore  deeided  that  the  offspring  was  legi- 
timate.* 

In  another  instance,  a man  named  Gans,  after  being  deemed  in 
extremis  for  eight  days,  died  on  the  2d  December,  1687  ; and  on  the 
25th  of  the  succeeding  October  his  wife  was  delivered  of  a son. 
The  brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  contested  its  legitimacy,  and 
an  appeal  was  made  to  the  Medical  Faculty  of  Giessen.  They  com- 
mence their  answer,  also,  by  stating  extraordinary  cases  as  mentioned 
by  authors,  and  in  this  instance  decided  in  favour  of  its  being  the 
child  of  Gans,  because  he  was  weak  and  feeble  at  the  period  of  con- 
ception, and  the  mother  was  of  a frigid  complexion;  the  foetus,  there- 
fore, would  require  a longer  period  to  come  to  maturity .+ 

There  are  also  some  cases  which  deserve  notice,  from  the  medical 
controversies  to  which  they  have  given  origin.  I shall  particularly 
mention  two  that  occurred  in  France. 

Le  Sueur,  a resident  of  the  city  of  Caudebec  in  Normandy,  was 
struck  with  apoplexy  on  the  14th  of  Majq  1771,  and  died  on  the  16th. 
His  wife,  Maria  Rose,  had  not  been  pregnant  during  the  six  years  of 
their  marriage.  On  the  11th  of  the  succeeding  September  she  de- 
clared herself  pregnant;  and  on  the  17th  of  April,  1772  (eleven 
months  and  one  day  after  his  death,  and  eleven  months  and  four  days 
after  his  illness),  she  was  delivered  of  a son.  The  relatives  of  the 
husband  contested  its  legitimacy,  and  obtained  a decree  in  their  favour; 
but  on  appealing  to  the  parliament  of  Rouen,  the  cause  was,  in 
December  1779,  decided  in  favour  of  the  widow.  Her  claim  was 
defended  on  the  score  of  character,  and  on  the  possibility  of  protracted 
gestation.  The  former  seemed  to  be  most  unexceptionable,  at  least 
the  public  opinion  wms  strongly  in  her  favour,  and  the  latter  was  sup- 
ported by  many  extraordinary  narratives.  The  work  of  the  celebrated 
Petit  on  this  subject  was  quoted,  in  wdiich  he  states  that  many  faculties 
of  medicine,  forty -seven  celebrated  authors,  and  twenty-three  trench 

• Valentini’a  Pandects,  vol.  i.  p.  142.  In  another  case,  where  the  child  was 
born  eleven  months  after  the  death  of  tlie  husband,  the  Medical  Faculty  of  licipsic, 
on  the  2d  ot.  April,  1G30,  declared  it  illegitimate,  because  it  was  born  beyond  the 
time  assigned  by  Hippocrates.  (Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  140.)  Amman,  who  reports  these 
ca.ses,  ob.serves,  that  he  cannot  reconcile  the  conflicting  decisions,  except  by  saying 
that  the  first  of  these  cbildren  would  become  very  rich  by  the  decision,  while  tbe 
other  was  poor. 

+ Valentini’a  Pandects,  vol.  i.  p.  144. 
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physicians  and  surgeons,  agree  in  believing  that  delivery  may  be 
delayed  to  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  month ; nay,  that  it  is  perfectly 
demonstrated  that  this  frequently  occurs. 

Among  the  quotations  from  the  work  of  Petit  is  the  following 
case  related  by  Heister.  A female,  the  wife  of  a bookseller  in 
Wolfenbuttel,  was  delivered  thirteen  months  after  the  death  of  her 
husband.  The  individuals  interested  proposed  to  contest  the  legiti- 
macy of  the  infant,  but  were  deterred  on  account  of  her  excellent 
character.  So  convinced  was  one  Christopher  Misnerus,  who  had 
acted  as  shopkeeper  during  her  widowhood,  of  her  virtue  and  probity, 
that  he  married  her  shortly  after,  and  had  two  children  by  her,  and 
each  of  them  was  born  after  a gestation  of  thirteen  months.* 

Tracy,  a naval  physician,  deposed,  in  this  case,  that  he  knew  a 
female  who  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  fourteen  months.  She  was  in 
delicate  health,  and  both  she  and  her  husband  informed  him  that  there 
had  been  no  connexion  since  the  commencement  of  her  pregnancy. 

Dulignac,  cliirurgeon  major  to  the  regiment  of  Asfeld,  testified 
that,  with  three  children  which  his  wife  had  produced,  the  term  in  two 
had  been  thirteen  and  a half  months,  and  in  the  third  eleven  months ; 
and  that  he  had  recognised  the  existence  of  each  oLthe  pregnancies  at 
four  months  and  a half,  by  the  most  infallible  sign — the  motion  of  the 
child. 

Lepecq  de  la  Cloture  also  gave  an  opinion  in  favour  of  the  widow, 
and  quoted  similar  cases  from  his  own  observation.  This  author 
dwelt  much  upon  the  inertness  which  grief  produces  on  the  uterine 
organs,  and  conceived  that  the  languor  which  sorrow  causes  may 
retard  the  progress  of  gestation. t 

The  following  enlisted  all  the  medical  talent  of  France  in  its  dis- 
cussion. Charles , aged  upwards  of  seventy -two  years,  married 

Renee,  aged-  about  thirty  years,  at  the  commencement  of  the  year 
1759.  They  were  married  nearly  four  years  without  having  any  issue. 
On  the  7th  of  October,  1762,  he  was  taken  ill  with  fever  and  violent 
oppression,  which  remained  until  his  death.  The  last  symptom  was  so 
severe,  that  he  was  forced  to  sit  in  his  bed,  nor  could  he  move  without 
assistance.  In  addition  to  these,  he  was  seized  with  a dry  gangrene  of 
the  leg  on  the  21st;  and  with  this  accumulation  of  disease,  he  gra- 
dually sunk,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  November,  aged  seventy-six  years. 
Renee  had  not  slept  in  the  chamber  during  his  illness;  but  about  three 
and  a half  months  after  his  death  she  suggested  that  she  was  preg- 
nant; and  on  the  3d  of  October,  1763  (within  four  days  of  a year 
since  the  illness  of  her  husband,  and  ten  months  and  seventeen  days 
after  his  death),  she  was  delivered  of  a healthy,  well-formed,  and  full- 
sized  child.  Ihe  opinion  of  Louis  was  asked  on  this  case,  and  he 
declared  that  the  offspring  was  illegitimate.  Had  he  rested  at  this, 
even  the  advocates  ot  protracted  gestation  might  probably  not  have 
murmured,  as  the  circumstances  were  rather  too  powerful  for  the 


111  Ti'ir*  ‘^ase  i»  related  at  length,  with  all  it.s  proofs,  in  Schlegel,  vol.  ii.  p.  99  to 
*13.  ( Wagner’s  Dissertation.)  r , 6 > i 

t Foderd,  vol.  ii.  p.  185  to  189,  quoted  from  the  Causfis  Celcbrcs. 
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interposition  of  their  favourite  doctrines.  But  he  took  occasion,  in  hig  i 
consultation,  to  attack  the  opinion  generally,  and  to  deny  the  pos- 
sibility of  the  occurrence  of  such  cases.  Among  the  arguments  which  i 
he  adduces  are  the  following  : that  the  laws  of  nature  on  this  subject  i 
are  immutable  ; that  the  foetus,  at  a fixed  period,  has  received  all  the 
nourishment  of  which  it  is  susceptible  from  the  mother,  and  becomes, 
as  it  were,  a foreign  body  ; that  married  females  are  very  liable  to  i 
error  in  their  calculations ; that  the  decision  of  tribunals  in  favour  of 
protracted  gestation  cannot  overturn  a physical  law  ; and  finally,  that 
the  virtue  of  females  in  these  cases  is  a very  uncertain  guide  for  legal  1 
decisions.  “ If  we  admit,”  says  he,  “ all  the  facts  reported  by  ancient 
and  modern  authors  of  delivery  from  eleven  to  twenty-three  months, 
it  will  be  very  commodious  for  females ; and  if  so  great  a latitude  is 
allowed  for  the  production  of  posthumous  heirs,  the  collateral  ones 
may  in  all  cases  abandon  their  hopes  unless  sterility  be  actually 
present.”* 

This  reasoning  appears  to  me  to  carry  great  weight,  and  Mahon, 
in  his  chapter  on  this  subject,  adds  several  sensible  remarks  in  confir- 
mation of  it.  He  observes,  that  if  the  doctrine  be  true  that  the 
children  of  old  people  are  longer  in  coming  to  maturity,  it  would  have 
been  confirmed  by  experience,  which  it  is  not.  Grief  also,  and  the 
depressing  passions,  are  much  relied  upon  as  possessing  a delaying 
power ; but  certainly  these  are  more  apt  to  produce  abortion  than  i 
protracted  gestation.  He  accounts  for  the  mistakes  of  married  women, 
by  suggesting  that  the  menses  may  be  suppressed,  not  only  from  dis- 
ease, but  from  affections  of  the  mind,  or  accidental  causes,  which  do 
not  immediately  impair  the  health  ; while  the  increase  of  volume  in  the 
abdomen  may  originate  from  this,  or  from  numerous  other  causes. 
Towards  the  conclusion  of  his  remarks,  he  states  a difficulty,  which,  I 
believe,  cannot  be  readily  overcome.  If  the  doctrine  be  allowed,  how 
shall  we  distinguish  a delaj^ed  child  from  one  that  is  born  at  nine 
months;  and  by  what  means  are  we  to  detect  fraud  in  such  cases? 
Certainly,  as  far  as  we  can  judge  fi’om  the  narratives  given,  the  infants 
born  after  protracted  gestation  were  not  distinguished  for  size,  or  other 
appearances  of  maturity.f 

The  above  cases  would  be  incomplete  were  I not  to  add  to  them 
one  that  recently  came  before  the  House  of  Lords,  in  England,  and  in 
its  progress  excited  the  greatest  interest.  _ . 

The  Hon.  Alan  Hyde  (afterwards  Lord)  Gardner,  a captain  in 
the  British  navy,  was  married  to  Miss  Adderly,  at  Fort  St.  George,  m 
the  East  Indies,  in  1796.  On  the  8th  of  December,  1802,  Mr& 
Gardner  bore  a child,  which  appeared  to  be  tlie  fruit  of  an  illicit 
intercourse  between  her  and  Henry  Jadis.  An  action 
conversation  was  instituted  by  Lord  Gardner  against  Mr.  Jadis,  in  e 
Court  of  King’s  Bench,  and  he  obtained  a verdict  of  1000/.  dani^^ 
He  then  procured  a sentence  of  divorce  in  the  Consistory  Court  of  t e 

• Louis’  aiemoire  contre  liegitimii^  dss  Naissances  prdtenHues  ta^djves.  Le  B»» 
attacked  this  Memoir,  and  Louis  replied  in  a supplement 
I believe,  took  part  in  the  controversy. 

Mahon,  vol.  i.  pp.  UW,  185,  108,  20.1. 
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Bishop  of  London,  and  the  marriage  was  formally  dissolved.  Mr, 
Jadis  married  Mrs,  Gardner  in  1805  ; and  the  child  just  alluded  to 
was  acknowledged  as  their  offspring,  and  took  the  name  of  Henry 
Fenton  Jadis,  which  he  bore  until  the  commencement  of  the  present 
suit,  when  he  assumed  that  of  Flenry  Fenton  Gardner,  and  claimed, 
through  his  guardians,  to  be  the  rightful  heir  to  the  title  and  estates  of 
the  now'  deceased  Lord  Gardner.  This  nobleman  had  married  a se- 
cond time  with  the  Hon.  Miss  Smith,  daughter  of  Lord  Carrington, 
on  the  10th  of  April,  1809;  and  a son,  Alan  Legge  Gardner,  also  a 
claimant  of  the  peerage  and  estates,  was  born  on  the  29th  of  January 
1810.  Lord  Gardner  died  in  London,  January  5,  1816. 

The  following  were  the  facts  on  which  the  claim  of  Henry  Fenton 
Jadis  was  founded  : — “ In  1802,  Lord  Gardner,  w'ho  was  then  captain  of 
the  ship  Resolution,  arrived  off  Portsmouth,  and  was  joined  by  his  first 
wife,  W'ho  remained  on  board  with  him  about  three  weeks,  and  then 
took  her  departure  for  London  on  the  30th  of  January.  It  appears, 
however,  that  the  Resolution  did  not  sail  till  the  7th  of  February,  and 
that  some  communication  took  place  between  the  ship  and  the  shore 
by  means  of  boats.  Lord  Gardner  sailed  for  the  West  Indies,  and 
returned  home  on  the  11th  of  July,  in  the  same  year.” 

On  these  the  following  questions  came  up  before  the  committee 
of  the  House  of  Lords.  Could  a child,  born  on  the  8th  of  December, 
have  been  the  result  of  sexual  intercourse,  either  on  the  30th  of  Ja- 
nuary, or  anterior  to  it,  being  in  the  first  case  311  days?  Or  could  a 
child,  born  as  above,  have  been  the  result  of  intercourse  on  the  7th  of 
February,  being  304  days  ? Or,  lastly,  could  a child  thus  born  and 
living  to  manhood  have  been  the  result  of  intercourse  on  or  after  the 
11th  of  July,  being  a period  two  or  three  days  short  of  five  calendar 
months?  The  last  was  not  much  discussed,  and  the  medical  testi- 
mony was  principally  confined  to  the  others,  making  it  thus  a question 
of  protracted  gestation. 

Seventeen  medical  gentlemen,  some  of  them  the  most  distinguished 
accoucheurs  in  London,  were  examined.  I shall  arrange  their  testi- 
mony with  reference  to  their  belief  or  disbelief  in  the  doctrine  under 
investigation. 

Drs.  Gooch  and  Ralph  Blegborough,  Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke, 
Dr.  D.  D.  Davis,  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  London  University, 
and  Mr.  R.  P.  Pennington,  may  be  considered  as  not  crediting  it. 

Dr.  Gooch  considered  the  usual  period  of  gestation,  where  it  could 
be  accurately  calculated,  to  be  nine  calendar  months  (thirty-nine 
weeks),  as  from  the  25th  of  May  to  the  25th  of  December.  When 
^e  statement  of  Dr.  William  Hunter  was  urged  to  him,  that  he  (Dr. 
Hunter)  “ had  known  a woman  bear  a living  child  in  a perfectly 
natural  way  fourteen  days  later  than  nine  calendar  months,  and  5e- 
neued  two  women  to  have  been  delivered  of  a child  alive  in  the  natural 
way,  above  ten  calendar  months  from  the  time  of  conception,”* 
Dr.  G.  professed  the  highest  respect  for  the  character  and  talents  of  Dr. 

tlot„  t«ken  from  Hargrave  and  BiiUer’s  Note  to  Coke  upon  Lit- 

tleton, as  already  quoted. 
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Hunter,  but  entertained  doubts  as  to  the  accuracy  of  these  cases ; lie  ■ 
should  like  to  know  the  grounds  on  which  the  opinions  were  formed,  , | 
and  how  far  they  depended  on  the  testimony  of  the  females.  He  r 
stated  that  he  had  been  for  many  years  physician  to  two  lying-in  t 
hospitals.  In  one  of  these  there  are  two  wards  kept  for  single  women,  > . 
“ so  that  cases  frequently  occurred  in  which  I had  an  opportunity  of  f 
calculating  accurately  the  length  of  pregnancy.”  Young  females,  he  ■ 
added,  in  very  respectable  situations,  are  often  seduced  ; the  inter-  -■ 
course  is  single-,  and  there  is  no  motive  whatever  for  mistating  the  fact. 

It  would  appear  that  Dr.  Gooch  relied  much  for  his  opinion  on  these 
cases,  and  did  not  believe  that  the  obvious  objection  to  such  testimony  :i 
(viz.,  that  the  confession  of  more  numerous  connexions  would  give  a li 
suspicion  of  general  incontinence)  would  lie  in  the  instances  which  he  ’ 
had  seen.* 

Dr.  Blegborough  had  been  in  practice  in  London  thirty-four  years.  . 
He  considered  thirty-nine  weeks  as  the  period  of  gestation,  and  forty  ■ 
as  the  greatest  extent.  Mechanical  obstructions,  as  from  malconfor-  • 
mation,  might  delay  birth  for  five  or  six  days  ; but  in  that  case  it  is  • 
uniformly  attended  with  hazard  either  to  mother  or  child,  or  both.  . 
He  had  grounded  his  calculations  on  the  peculiar  sensations  expe-  • 
rienced  by  females.  They  have  fainted,  and  have  been  extremely  ill,  . 
so  as  to  induce  their  friends  to  send  for  a professional  man.  On  proper  : 
inquiry,  they  will  declare  certain  sensations,  by  which  we  know  that  i 
conception  has  taken  place,  and  was  the  cause  of  the  feelings  expe-  • 
rienced.  Upon  calculating  from  that  time,  he  had,  in  such  instances,  . 
invariably  found  that  he  had  been  right  in  his  surmises,  and  that  i 
labour  had  taken  place  certainly  not  later,  in  any  instance,  than  fort)^  , 
weeks  from  that  period.  Dr.  B.,  however,  conceded  that  these  sensa- 
tions do  not  necessarily  follow  immediately  upon  sexual  intercourse, 

but  said  that  they  did  so  frequently.  . . c 

Dr.  Davis  considered  nine  calendar  months  as  the  period  of  gesta- 
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than  beyond  it.  He  had  met  with  a few  cases  in  wliicli  patients  li^ 
reckoned  from  a single  coitus,  and  in  all  these  birth  took_  place  at  the 
thirty-ninth  week.  “ I cannot  say  exactly  on  what  day ; but  some  a 

its  conclusion,  and  others  within  it.  1 r 11  • j 

Sir  Charles  M.  Clarke  considered  forty  weeks  as  the  full  perioa. 
He  observed,  in  answer  to  various  questions,  that  he  never  new  a 
case  in  which  fatigue  and  exhaustion  had  caused  protracted  gestation. 
He  could  understand  that  they  may  accelerate,  but  could  not  see  ho 
they  could  retard.  In  several  instances  (twenty  at  least)  tlia^t  iwa 
come  under  his  observation  the  fact  of  the  last  intercourse  had  been 


some  variation. 
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ifl  stated  to  him  by  the  parties  themselves,  and  on  this  he  had  founded 
his  calculations.  In  no  case  had  the  forty  weeks  been  exceeded. 

If  the  calculation  be  founded  on  the  suppression  of  menses,  he 
3^  deemed  that  the  safest  mode  would  be  to  calculate  from  its  middle 
ii  • period,  i.  e.  fourteen  days  from  the  last  menstruation. 

Mr.  R.  R.  Pennington  had  been  an  accoucheur  thirty-seven  years, 
hi’  and  had  never  known  gestation  protracted  beyond  three  or  four  days 
*(i  after  forty  weeks ; and  forty  weeks  is  the  usual  term.  He  formed  his 
lie  opinion  from  the  time  of  conception,  and  this  again  from  circumstances 
lal  mentioned  by  the  females. 

' It  will  thus  be  seen,  that  of  the  five  witnesses  that  disbelieved  in 
p i protracted  gestation  three  founded  their  calculations  on  the  occurrence 
‘t  of  a single  coitus,  and  the  remainder  on  peculiar  sensations  expe- 
oi  rienced.  They  differ  in  their  terms,  thus  : — 

! Dr.  Gooch  says  39  weeks,  or  271  to  277  days. 

I Dr.  Blegborough,  39  to  40  weeks,  273  to  280  days. 

I Dr.  Davis,  39  weeks,  271  to  273  days. 

! Sir  C.  M.  Clarke,  40  weeks,  280  days, 

j Mr.  Pennington,  40  weeks,  280  to  283  days. 

I On  the  other  side,  the  following  medical  witnesses  gave  testimony ; 
aj  Drs.  A.  B.  Granville,  Conquest,  Blundell,  Merriman,  Power,  Hop- 
kins,  Dennison,  H.  Davis,  and  Elliotson,  and  Messrs.  Sabine,  Chin- 
iej  nocks,  and  Hawkes. 

Dr.  Granville  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  usual  or  ordinary 
M period  of  gestation  is  comprised  between  the  265th  day  subsequent  to 
M impregnation,  and  the  280th,  or  40  weeks;  but  he  believed  that 
|a  gestation  might  be  protracted.  The  most  prominent  case  mentioned 
by  him  in  proof  of  this  was  that  of  his  own  wife.  She  passed  her 
^ menstrual  period  on  the  7th  of  April,  and  on  the  1 5th  of  August 
fj  afterwards  she  quickened.  Labour  was  expected  in  the  early  part  of 
«j  January,  and  accordingly  pains  came  on  ; but  they  again  subsided, 
tj  and  she  was  not  delivered  until  February  7th,  that  is,  306  days,  if 
V we  reckon  from  the  day  before  the  next  expected  menstruation,  or  318 
^ days,  if  from  the  middle  of  the  two  periods. 

• ! stated  that  he  was  attached  to  two  of  the  most  exten- 

K''!  sive  lying-in  institutions  in  London  ; had  seen  much  practice  in  them, 

and  had  particularly  and  carefully  registered  cases,  taking  all  the 
leading  circumstances  of  their  history  from  the  individuals  admitted, 

■ I on  presenting  their  letters  of  recommendation.  According  to  these 

E registers,  he  had  “ known  a case  of  285  days  from  the  latest  period  of 
q.  supposed  impregnation,  taking  as  the  point  of  departure  the  last  day 
t i of  the  month  previous  to  the  missed  period,  that  is,  say  28  or  30  days 
S':'  ^ter  the  last  menstruation  ; also  cases  of  290,  300,  and  315  (but  this 

■ Dr.  Granville  afterwards  stated  that  he  considered  a case  of  310) 

I days.”  ^ 

In  answer  to  the  question,  whether  he  believed  it  possible  that 

* acid  should  be  begotten  on  the  30th  of  January,  and  born  at  an 

in  erval  of  311  days,  viz.  on  the  7th  or  8th  of  December?  he  said, 

1 am  aware  of  no  circumstance  that  can  render  it  impossible.” 

should  also  add,  that  an  inquiry  was  attempted  in  some  of  his 

J3  B 
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registered  cases,  but  technical  difficulties  were  interposed,  and  on  the 
whole  they  were  not  satisfactory ; even  one  where  a female  was  exa^  • 
mined  in  propria  persona  * 

Dr.  Conquest  had  praetised  for  thirteen  years ; and  although  the 
majority  of  cases  are  completed  within  the  ninth  calendar  month,  jet  ' 
he  certainly  had  met  with  instances  which  far  exceeded  that  date.  ^ In  : 
not  fewer  than  twenty  cases  there  had  been  verj'  confident  assertions  • 
on  the  part  of  the  women  that  they  had  exceeded  the  time;  and  in 
two  or  three  instances  he  had  taken  great  pains  to  satisfy  himself,  and 
was  very  sure  of  it.  In  one  female,  wdio  was  so  certain  of  being 
confined  at  the  anticipated  time  that  she  had  her  nurse  in  the  house,,  , 
the’ period  was  exceeded  nearly weeks.  This  female  had  borne 
six  children.  “ At  that  time  (says  Dr'.  Conquest)  I disbelieved  all 
the  cases  I had  previously  heard ; I had  been  in  the  habit  of  laughing 
at  them  as  a public  lecturer ; but  so  strong  was  the  evidenee  from  the 
most  minute  investigation  of  this  case  that  I was  compelled  to  admit 
the  accuracy  of  this  woman’s  statement,  and  my  former  convictions 
were  very  much  shaken.”  It  is  remarkable  that,  at  her  subsequent 
confinement,  this  female  again  exceeded  her  calculation  by  four  weeks. 

In  another  instance,  a lady  who  had  borne  nine  children,  and  had 
been  able  five  times  to  determine  exactly  the  day  on  which  she  should 
be  eonfined,  exceeded  the  time  by  a month  and  two  daj's.  She  brought 
forth  the  largest  child.  Dr.  Conquest  had  ever  seen  after  a very  pro- 
tracted labour.  „ , x .• 

On  inquiring  as  to  the  probable  causes  of  protracted  ge.station. 

Dr.  Conquest  stated  that  he  had  seen  instances  in  which  an  occasional 
loss  of  blood  during  pregnancy  appeared  to  interfere  with  the  process 
Mental  emotions  will  also  protract  the  period.  He  believed  that 

eleven  months  had  been  exceeded.  , , x- 

On  cross-examination.  Dr.  Conquest  stated  that  his  calculation  as 
to  the  time  of  birth  was  founded  on  the  tune  of  quickening.  He 
deemed  this  much  more  certain  than  that  from  menstruation.  Quick- 
ening takes  place  from  the  sixteenth  to  the  twentieth  week  ; but  when  a 
woman  has  quickened  at  a certain  time,  then,  he  believed,  w ith  scarcely 
an  exception,  she  invariably  quickens  at  the  same  period  afterwards.! 

• Dr  Granville  afterwards  resumed  the  discussion  of  this  subject  at  the  Mest- 

miuste";  SoU:;  in  Deceruher  1829.  He  ^^«ted  that  the  ..ses^ 

l.ad  referred  were  capal.le  of  tl.e  most  .Mitisfactory  ^ 

heeu  reiected  or  trifled  with  on  the  exaiumatiou.  In  seveuil  iustau  .es  the  re  g 

liad  been  made  from  the  last  day  of  the 

'a*„“ 

with  tier  hiislienil,  ami  whi.  hail  tiever,  wlicii  ^ 

inensesj  calculated  her  pregnancy  Irmn  nndway  le  men- 

between  lier  previous  menstruation,  and  tbe  period  w hen  . 8 „„„,ihs  f-.r 

struated  again  ; and  slie  then  fixed  upon  the  “t;;,  L"  !m  t'-e 

ilie  dav  of  l.er  confinement.  She  proved  c • ' child. en 

,.a„.,„'f„r  fiaiiiB  »«  ...  I|; « c:  . ...  I— 
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Now,  in  the  females  mentioned  by  him,  the  first  had  quickened 
with  six  children  exactly  at  the  termination  of  the  sixteenth  week, 
reckoning  from  the  non-appearance  of  the  menstrual  discharge  and 
the  period  when  she  supposed  herself  to  become  pregnant.  “ This 
woman  is  an  excessively  irritable  \voman,  physically  and  mentally  ; 
and  she  affirms,  most  confidently,  that  she  invariably  suflPers  much 
constitutional  disturbance  within  one  week  after  impregnation,  and 
that  the  acts  of  intercourse  are  so  seldom  with  her  husband,  that  she 
has,  in  every  case,  been  able  to  date  with  correctness,  with  the  excep- 
ception  of  the  two  (protracted)  cases,  and  then  she  took  the  same  data 
as  the  ground  of  her  opinion.” 

In  the  second  case,  the  opinion  was  deduced  from  the  absence  of 
menstruation  and  quickening.  She  quickened  at  the  seventeenth 
week,  and  twenty-eight  weeks  from  that  to  birth  made  forty- five 
weeks. 

Dr.  Conquest  was  asked  whether  he  had  known  a M'oman  men- 
struate during  pregnancy.  He  replied,  “ I think  a woman  does  not 
menstruate  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term.  I know  a woman 
will  lose  blood  periodically,  but  I believe  these  are  all  cases  in  which 
the  extremities  of  certain  arteries  terminate  below  the  uterus  in  the 
upper  parts  of  the  vagina  ; and  I believe  that,  in  by  far  the  majority  of 
cases  of  reported  menstruation,  if  the  discharge  is  examined  by  one  or 
two  tests,  it  will  be  found  to  be  blood,  and  not  the  menstrual  secretion, 
which  differs  materially  from  blood.” 

Dr.  Blundell  had  personally  know'n  but  one  case  in  which  preg- 
nancy was  prolonged  beyond  nine  calendar  months.  This  female 
became  pregnant  on  the  9th  of  August,  and  was  delivered  on  the  !iJ3d 
of  May  (287  days).  Dr.  Blundell  saw  her  a few  days  after  impreg- 
nation ; there  were  symptoms  of  irritation  about  the  bladder  and 
adjacent  parts,  and  the  catamenia  were  absent.  He  had  no  doubt  that 
these  symptoms  arose  from  impregnation. 

This  witness  professed  himself  a believer  in  protracted  gestati  m, 
from  this  case;  from  the  observations  of  Tessier  on  brutes,  shewing 
that  it  actually  occurs  with  them ; and  the  observations  of  others  on 
ithe  human  subject. 

Dr.  Merriman  had  practised  midwifery  for  thirty  years.  The  ordi- 
nary period  of  gestation  is  about  forty  weeks;  but  in  his  own  expe- 
rience he  had  known  cases  to  exceed  this  ; some  285  days,  some  287 
'two  or  three  296,  one  303,  and  one  309  days.  The  last  was  of  a 
any  who  had  borne  six  or  seven  children.  “ She  always  calculated 
lei  reckoning  from  the  last  day  on  which  her  monthly  period  ceased, 
n ns  occasion  she  was  perfectly  well  on  the  7th  of  March,  and, 
^‘’■f‘^'"*tance  which  I did  not  pre.ss  to  know,  she  said  she 
conceived  on  the  8th  of  March.”  This  lady 
t'as  delivered  on  the  11th  of  January,  being  309  days.  ^ 

wl.ich  there  was  a striking  variation  (p.  138),  and 
foiin.l  to  v.t'-v  in  tl’"’  ' '■  qnickeiimg  will,  in  the  majority  <>t  cases, 

P 80  V)l  M P®'-'**’"  successive  pregnancies.  _ Signs  of  Preg- 
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On  cross-examination,  Dr.  Merriman  was  asked  how  he  had  calcu- 
lated his  protracted  cases.  He  answered,  “ From  the  time  at  which  tJu 
last  appearance  of  the  menstruation  ceased;  from  the  termination  of  the 
monthly  period:'  In  the  last  cas6  the  female  had  menstruated  on  the 
7th  of  March ; and  both  females  were  married,  and  lived  wnth  their 
husbands.  It  was  very  properly  asked  whether  the  intercourse  which 
produced  conception  might  not  have  been  at  any  time  previous  to  the 
next  period  ; and  if  so,  whether  allowing  it  only  to  have  oceurred  m 
the  middle  between  the  two  menstruations,  most  of  the  cases  would 
not  be  brought  to  the  usual  term  of  forty  weeks,  while  the  rest  might 
be  referred  to  it  by  admitting  the  opinion  that  pregnancy  took  place 
iust  before  the  expected  menstrual  period?  Deduct  28  d^’s  irom 
309,  and  the  result  exceeds  forty  weeks  by  only  one  day.  Dr.  Mer- 
riman readily  allowed  the  correctness  of  all  these  inferences.  He 
threw  out  an  idea  that  impregnation  is  by  no  means  so  common  the 
day  before  the  expected  term  of  menstruation  as  it  is  the  day  alter 
the  menstruation  has  ceased.* 


• Dr.  Merriman,  at  a period  subsequent  to  the  above  trial,  published  bis  obser- 
vations in  detail.  They  are  contained  in  tlie  Medico-Clururgical  Transactioni, 
vol  xiii.  p.  338;  and  tbe^following  abstract  from  bis  paper  deserves  - 

» Wlmn  I have  been  requested  (says  he)  to  calculate  the  time  at  which  he 
accession  of  labour  might  be  expected,  I have  been  very  epct  in  ascertaining 
last  day  on  which  any  appearance  of  the  catamenia  was  distinguishable,  jia  e 
eliS^orTy  weeks  from  day,  assuming  that  the  280th  was  to  be  consider^ 

da,  of  Th.  ...hjainad  ••W"  “ S m2 

was  deviated  from,  and  what  was  the  actual  number  of  days  flora  the  day  ot 
gtrual  intermission  to  the  birth  of  the  child. 

A Table  of  the  Births  oflU  Mature  Children,  calculated  from,  hut  not  including^ 
the  day  on  which  the  Catamenia  were  last  distinguishable. 


At  255  days  1 
256  — I 
259  —1 

3 in  37th  week. 


At  262  days  2 

263  — 2 

264  — 4 

265  — 1 

266  — 4 

13  in  38 ih  week. 


At  267  days  1 
268  — 1 

269  — 4 

270  — 1 

271  — 2 

272  — 2 
273  — 3 

14 

At  288  days  5 

289  — 2 

290  — 2 
292  — 4 
223  — 2 


At  274  days  4 

275  — 2 

276  — 4 

277  — 8 

278  — 3 

279  — 3 

280  — 9 

in  39th  week.  33  in 

At  295  days  1 

296  — 2 

297  — 2 

298  — 4 

301  — 1 


At  281  days  5 
282  — 2 

283  — 6 

284  — 1 

285  — 4 

286  — 3 

287  — 1 

week.  22  in  41st  week. 

At  303  days  1 

305  — I 

306  — 2 

4 in  44th  week. 


15  in  42d  week. 


10  in  43d  week. 


Fr«m  lUU  table,  Dt.  »I.r,iman  think,  it  fair  “ ' 
more  commonly  soon  after  the  catamenial  period  has  inte.mitted, 
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Dr.  Power  had  practised  midwifery  for  tliirteeen  years.  He  was 
decidedly  of  opinion  that  gestation  may  be  extended  to  eleven  calendar 
months,  if  not  longer.  He  had  met  with  from  thirty  to  fifty  cases  in 
which  it  exceeded  the  ordinary  term,  and  some  in  which  it  went  to  the 
period  just  named.  His  opinion  is  deduced  from  the  statements  of  the 
females  as  to  the  period  of  menstruation  and  the  time  of  quickening, 
and  also  from  physiological  reasoning,  an  account  of  which  I have 
already  given. 

Drs.  Hopkins,  Dennison,  and  H.  Davis,  were  believers  in  protracted 
gestation,  but  their  examinations  did  not  elicit  any  very  positive  facts. 

Dr.  Elliotson  had,  at  a former  period,  delivered  lectures  on  Forensic 
Medicine  in  London  ; and  the  result  of  his  examination  for  this  purpose, 
of  works  by  eminent  men  on  the  point  in  question,  led  him  to  believe  it 
possible. 

Mr.  Sabine  spoke  of  the  case  of  his  own  wife.  Her  last  menstrua- 
tion was  on  the  14th  of  September ; she  quickened  in  the  second  week 
of  January,  and  was  delivered  on  the  l4th  of  August;  being  a ten 
months’  case,  if  we  date  from  the  1 4th  of  October;  or  ten  months  and 
a half,  if  from  the  middle  of  the  period. 

Mr.  Chinnocks  related  the  case  of  a female  who  exceeded  her 
calculation  eighteen  days,  but  the  particulars  were  not  sufficiently 
investigated. 

Lastly,  Mr.  Hawkes,  an  accoucheur  from  Oakhampton,  in  Devon- 
shire, spoke  of  some  cases  of  forty-one  and  forty-two  weeks,  but  no 
definite  facts  were  given  by  him.  He,  however,  advanced  an  idea, 
that  pregnancy  continued  longer  with  males  than  females ; assigning 
280  days  for  the  latter,  and  290  for  the  former.  “ But,”  said  the  Soli- 
citor-General, “suppose  the  child  is  an  hermaphrodite  — what  then  is 
the  time  ?”  He  answered,  “ That  I should  take  between  the  two.” 

Several  females  were  also  examined  as  to  their  own  experience  on 
this  subject,  but  the  result  was  not  definite  or  satisfactory. 

Such  was  the  medical  testimony  in  the  famous  Gardner  peerage 
case.  I need  scarcely  add,  that  it  was  little  heeded  in  the  decision  — 


liefore  the  recurrence  of  that  discharge.  On  a few  occasions,  he  observes,  the  period 
of  delivery,  dated  from  tlie  last  appearance  of  the  catamenia,  has  exceeded  forty-four 
weeks,  or  308  dajs.  The  first  is  the  case  mentioned  in  ihe  text.  Tlie  lady  lias,  in 
ten  pregnancies,  borne  eleven  children,  and,  on  all  these  occasions,  became  pregnant 
almost  immediately  after  the  montbly  discharge.  In  addition  to  the  facts  stated 
aliove,  he  observes  that  the  child  was  larger  than  most  of  her  former  ones,  and  the 
abonr  was  longer.  In  rejrly  to  the  objections  made  on  his  examination,  he  urges 
tliat  she  was  correct  in  reckoning  from  this  datum  in  all  her  former  pregnancies, 
and  again  in  a succeeding  one. 

Another  was  that  of  J\lrs.  N.  who  was  unwell  in  November  1822.  She  reco- 
I5ih,  and  had  no  subsequent  appearance.  Her  labour  took  place  on 
' 1 • days  from  the  day  of  intermission, 

tho,.  ‘ " ‘‘emale  aged  upwards  of  forty,  who  had  not  borne  a child  for  more 
frnm  "i!"®  was  unwell  for  the  last  time  in  March  1823.  Slie  hoped 

m inis  that  she  had  passed  the  critical  period  ; but  shortly  after  she  began  to 
«ent  ^ increased,  it  was  feared  that  ovarian  disease  might  be  pre- 

nor  ram.  '.  a however,  on  examination  at  a period  when  catamenia  had 

the  27th'^September,^l724!'""'^*’*'’  <lelivered  on 
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that  was  founded  on  the  well-established  adultery  of  the  mother  of 
Jadis;  and  the  son  of  Lord  Gardner  by  Miss  Smith  obtained  the 
peerage.* 

Sir  John  S.  Copley,  Attorney -General  (now  Lord  Lyndhurst), 
who  appeared  for  the  crown,  and  whose  speech  was  therefore  in  the 
nature  of  a judgment,  made  the  following  remarks  on  the  medical 
evidence.  “ The  witnesses  on  both  sides  state  that  280  days  is  the 
extreme  of  the  usual  time  of  gestation.  Ihis  is  not  confined  to  the 
witnesses  on  the  part  of  the  claimant ; every  witness  on  the  other  side 
states  that  the  extreme  ot  the  usual  and  natural  time,  according  to  the 
ordinary  course  of  nature,  is  280  days.  But  then,  it  is  said,  there  may 
be  exceptions ; prodigies  may  happen.  Be  it  so,  then  it  is  incumbent 
upon  those  who  contend  h)r  the  exceptions  to  make  them  out.  Tlie 
onus  is  on  the  side  of  those  who  say  there  are  exceptions.  Ihe  proof 
must  be  such  as  to  exclude  any  reasonable  doubts.  These  prodigies 
will  not  be  believed  on  secondary  evidence,  and  Avhen  these  pretended 
cases  of  exception  are  examined,  it  will  be  seen  that  there  is  nothing 
established  in  them  satisfactory,  nay,  which  ought  to  be  the  ground 
of  action  in  a case  so  important  as  the  present.” — Le  Marchant, 

p.  303.  . - 

I have  to  a certain  degree  anticipated  the  concluding  purpose  ot 
this  section,  viz.  to  present  the  opinions  ol  distinguished  accoucheurs. 
It  would,  however,  be  incomplete  were  I not  to  add  some  more  of 
these,  and  for  a reason  which  must  probably  ere  this  have  occurred  to 
the  reader.  Many  of  the  cases  now  enumerated  have  the  stamp  of 
adultery  on  them.  It  is  in  vain  to  urge  such  as  conclusive  in  favour 
of  protracted  gestation.  I come  now  to  some  which  appear  unexcep- 
tionable in  this  respect. 

The  first  I shall  quote  is  from  Dr.  Dewees  of  Philadelphia.  Ine 
husband  of  a lady,  absent  seven  months  in  consequence  of  embarrass- 
ments, returned  clandestinely  one  night;  and  his  visit  was  known  only 
to  his  wife,  his  mother,  and  Dr.  Dewees.  She  was  within  one  week  o 
her  menstrual  period,  which  was  not  interrupted,  but  the  next  one 
was.  In  nine  months  and  thirteen  days  (forty-one  weeks)  from  the 
date  of  the  visit  she  was  delivered  of  a healthy  child,  f 

In  a subsequent  edition,  he  observes,  “ I have  had  every  evidence, 
this  side  of  absolute  proof,  that  it  has  been  prolonged  to  ten  ca  endar 
months,  as  an  habitual  arrangement  in  at  least  four  females ; t ha  is, 
each  went  one  month  longer  than  the  calculations  made  irom  an 
allowance  often  or  twelve  days  after  the  cessation  of  the  last  menstrua 


• For  the  details  of  this  case,  I am  indehted  to  Dr.  lo-aU’s 
relative  to  tl.eduration  of  Homan  Pregnancy,  as  given  in  ll.e  ‘.I’.e 

first  and  second  edition,  and  to  Le  Marchant’s  report 

Hon.se  id'  Lords  on  tlie  claims  to  tlie  B.irony  of  (Tardner.  London.  >8-8-  ( 

State  Library.)  See  also  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Jledtcine,  art.  ^ 

«mvical  Journal,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  109;  and  Aledtco-ChirnrgKal  Kewe  , 

T'  Tbeivees’s  M'ldwifery,  p.  170.  H Fehninry  he  included  in  the  ahove-meiitioned 
turn,  it  will  be  283  days ; if  not,  286  or  286  days. 
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period,  and  from  tlie  quickening,  which  was  fixed  at  four  montlis. 
Besides  a case  within  a short  time  has  occurred  in  this  city,  where  the 
lady  was  not  delivered  for  full  ten  months  after  tlie  departure  of  her 
husband  for  Europe;  yet  so  well,  and  so  justly  too,  did  this  lady  stand 
in  public  estimation,  that  there  did  not  attach  the  slightest  suspicion  of 
a sinister  cause.”* 

Professor  Desormeaux  gives  the  following  case  as  occurring  in  a 
iiatient  whom  he  attended.  A lady,  the  mother  of  three  children, 
became  deranged  after  a severe  fever.  Her  physician  thought  that 
pregnancy  niiglit  have  a beneficial  effect  on  the  mental  disease,  and 
permitted  her  husband  to  visit  her,  but  with  this  restriction,  that 
there  should  be  an  interval  of  three  months  betioeen  each  visit ; in 
order  that,  if  conception  took  place,  the  risk  of  abortion  from  fur- 
ther intercourse  might  be  avoided.  The  physician  and  attendants 
made  an  exact  note  of  the  time  when  the  husband  s visit  took  place. 
As  soon  as  symptoms  of  pregnancy  began  to  appear,  the  visits  were 
discontinued.  The  lady  was  closely  watched  all  the  time  by  her 
female  attendants.  She  was  delivered  at  the  end  of  nine  calendar 
months  and  a fortnight,  and  Desormeaux  attended  her.f 

Dr.  Hamilton,  Professor  at  Edinburgh,  says,  “ In  one  case,  many 
years  ago,  the  lady  exceeded  the  tenth  revolution  of  the  menstrual 
period  by  twelve  days ; another  lady  exceeded  it  by  sixteen,  and 
another  by  twenty-four  days.  The  latter  menstruated  on  the  1st  of 
August,  and  was  not  delivered  until  the  28th  of  June.  Another  lady, 
the  mother  of  a large  family,  exceeded  her  period  by  above  a fortnight, 
on  the  4th  of  March,  when  her  husband  went  to  England,  where  he 
resided  for  some  months  ; but  she  was  not  delivered  till  the  6th  of 
December.” 

Professor  Burns  observes,  “ On  the  other  hand,  it  is  equally  cer- 
tain that  some  causes  which  we  cannot  explain  or  discover  have  the 
power  of  retarding  the  process,  the  woman  carrying  the  child  longer 
than  nine  months,  and  the  child  when  born  being  not  larger  than  the 


• Dewees's  Midwifery,  p.  130  (third  edition).  I must  he  pardoned  in  asserting', 
that  tlie  case  adduced  by  Professor  Dewees,  from  tlie  fourteenth  volume  of  the  New. 
England  .lournal  of  Medicine,  is  not  applicable  to  the  present  subject.  The  female 
became  pregnant  April  1,  1822;  sulfered  mucb  from  sickness,  and  died  undelivered, 
May  1824.  On  dissection,  tbe  uterus  was  found  diseased — bearing  marks  of  inflam- 
mation, and  a full-grown  fnetus  was  discovered.  If  we  thus  bring  in  the  agency  of 
disease,  we  at  once  decide  tbe  question,  and  all  reasoning  on  the  healthy  state  of  tbe 
parts,  and  tbe  consequences  naturally  resulting,  is  at  an  end. 

Cases  somewhat  resembling  the  above  are  mentioned,  by  I\lr.  Cullen,  of  a female 
who  bore  ber  child  thirteen  months  from  tbe  time  of  her  last  menstruation  ; when 
delivered,  it  measured  between  nine  and  ten  inches,  and  weighed  six  ounces. Lou- 

don Medical  Gazette,  1829.  Also  by  Dr.  Homans  of  lloston,  of  a female  who  sup- 
posed herself  pregnant  in  September  1827  ; had  all  its  symptoms  for  several  months, 
blit  between  the  sixth  and  seventh  there  was  a great  diminution  of  size,  which  cou- 
tiiniod  until  the  ninth  month.  At  this  time  she  had  regular  labour-pains,  which 
continued  for  twenty-four  lionrs,  when  they  ceased,  and  she  returned  to  her  usual 
occupations.  In  September  1828  she  was  seized  with  uterine  litEmorrhage  and 
labonr-pains  ; and  a ftetus,  one  and  a half  inch  long,  with  a placenta,  was  expelled.— 
Poston  Medical  and  Surgical  Jinirnal,  vol.  ii.  p.  372. 

t Dr.  Granville  in  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  418. 
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average  size.  How  long  it  is  possible  for  labour  to  be  delayed  beyond 
the  usual  time  cannot  be  easily  determined.  The  longest  term  I have 
met  with  is  ten  calendar  months  and  ten  days,  dated  from  the  last 
menstruation.  In  the  case  of  one  lady  who  went  this  length,  her  regu- 
lar menstrual  period  was  five  weeks ; and,  in  her  other  pregnancies, 
she  was  confined  exactly  two  days  before  the  expiration  of  ten  calen- 
dar months  after  menstruation.”  * 

Velpeau  knew  a woman  who  computed  that  she  was  four  months 
gone  when  she  came  to  his  amphitheatre.  He  distinctly  felt  both  the 
active  and  passive  motions  of  the  foetus.  Appearances  of  labour  took 
place  at  the  end  of  the  ninth  month,  but  they  were  soon  suspended, 
and  did  not  return  for  thirty  days.  She  then  languished  a whole 
week  before  she  was  delivered  ; so  that,  in  fact,  this  took  place  on  the 
310th  day.t 

Some  other  striking  cases  might  be  added  to  the  above,  but  enough, 
I presume,  have  been  given. 

To  the  long  list  already  noticed,  of  believers  in  the  doctrine  of 
protracted  gestation,  must  be  joined  the  names  of  Haller,  Zacchi^, 
Petit,  Harvey,  Mauriceau,  Smellie,  and  a host  of  what  may,  by  dis- 
tinction, be  called  the  elder  writers.  Among  the  physicians  of  our 
own  day  may  be  mentioned  the  names  of  Fodere,  Capuron,  Richerand, 
Osiander,  Sprengel,  Adelon,  Orfila,  Madame  Boivin,  Ryan,  Montgo- 
mery, and  Campbell. j; 


* Quoted  in  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Succession,  vol.  iv.  p.  90. 
Dr.  Hamilton  tliinks,  “ That  if  the  diaracter  of  the  woman  be  * 

favotiralde  report  should  be  given  for  the  mother,  though  the  child  should  not  be 
produced  till  near  ten  calendar  months  after  the  death  or  sudden  absence  of  the  Hus- 
band.  He  used  to  say,  in  his  lectures,  that  in  his  own  practice  he  “ 

woman  to  exceed  the  eleventh  menstrual  period.”— Note  by  Dr.  Lyall,  in  his  Gaidner 

have  now  the  published  opinion  of  Dr.  Hamilton.  In  his  “ Practical  Ob. 
servations  on  subjects  relating  to  Midwifery,"  the  folhiwing  remark  occurs I am 
quite  certain  that  the  term  allowed  by  tl.e  Code  Napoleon,  viz.  300  days,  is  t.« 
hmited  and  he  is  inclined  to  regard  ten  calendar  months,  which  he  believes  to  ^ 
the  established  usage  of  the  Consistorial  Court  of  Scotland,  as  a good  general  rule. 
—Page  59. 

his  own  observation,  one  protracted  to  291  days  and  the  other  proba  i y onge  , 

given  in  his  Signs  of  Pregnancy,  p.  275,  &c.  _ in  the 

^ According  to  Dr.  Michaelis  of  Kiel,  protracted  gestation 
Lving-iii  Institution  of  that  city  for  the  year  ending  July  1818.  Of  sixty-  ca  ^^ 
there^were  nineteen  in  which  the  pregnancy  exceeded  300  ‘ ‘"iiO 

days;  nineteen,  in  which  it  exceeded  280  days  ; ten,  in  which  it  «as  "T; 

and  280  days  ; and  three  in  which  it  was  less  than  280.  average  o 

9H0  . lavs  ’Duiiglison’s  Medical  Intelligencer,  vol.  i.  p.  290. 

Amon7in<fi  cases,  I may  mention  Dr.  Collins’s,  at  Liverpool,  in  182^ 

which  he  considered  an  eleven  months’  pregnancy — founded  on  the  last  app  a 

She  had  repeated  pains,  but  these  went  away,  and  she  was  not  delivere 
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IV.  Of  the  Laws  of  various  Countries  on  the  Subject  of  Legitimacy. 


P The  Roman  law  did  not  consider  an  infant  legitimate  which  was 
fl)  born  later  than  ten  months  after  the  death  of  the  father,  or  the  disso- 
lution  of  the  marriage.*  Such  was  also  the  French  law  prior  to  the 

|i  ^^In  1634,  a case  was  decided  by  a majority  of  the  judges  of  the 
iti;  supreme  court  of  Friesland,  by  which  a child  was  admitted  to  the  suc- 
p cession,  though  not  born  till  333  days  from  the  husband  s death  ; and 
» what  increases  the  latitude  of  the  decision,  is  that  the  husband  was  for 
c some  time  a valetudinarian,  and  for  fourteen  days  before  his  death 
t confined  to  his  bed.f 

The  Prussian  civil  code  declares  that  an  infant  born  302  days 
(I  after  the  death  of  the  husband  shall  be  considered  legitimate,  and 
h a case  has  occurred,  where  one  born  343  days  after  the  death  of  the 


:i  months  after.  Slie  had  been  greatly  distressed  during  her  pregnancy,  and  Dr. 
i Collins  is  disposed  to  ascribe  much  to  tliis  cause. — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
j Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  145.  There  are,  however,  some  doubts  as  to  the  precise 

. length  of  this  gestation See  Lyall,  and  Medico-Cbirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.212. 

t Also  a case  by  P.  C.  Blackett,  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  of  a female, 

I who,  in  the  l)eginning  of  December  1820,  was  seized  witli  retellings  and  sickness  in 
j the  morning,  vertigo,  pain  and  tension  in  the  breasts.  During  four  successive 
I pregnancies,  she  had  a regular  montlily  discharge,  and  in  about  two  weeks  after 
5 the  above  retchings,  she  bad  this  again,  and  it  continued  monthly  until  she 

-I  was  confined.  She  expected  this  in  September  1821,  but  no  signs  of  labour  ap- 

1 peared.  In  October  she  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  region  of  the  liver,  and,  during 
■i  the  use  of  remedies,  experienced  motions  for  the  first  time.  On  the  28d  of  Decem- 
1 her,  1821,  she  was  delivered  of  two  male  infants,  with  separate  placentae,  and  each 
I weighed  about  eiglit  pounds. — Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  153. 

1 By  Dr.  Ryan,  of  a female  who  menstruated  the  last  week  in  February  1826, 

; quickened  in  July,  but,  instead  of  being  delivered  in  November,  had  spurious  pains 
1 through  it  and  the  two  succeeding  months.  The  child  was  not  born  until  February 

; 28,  1827 Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  146.  Dr.  Campbell,  in  his  Midwifery, 

I states  that  be  has  seen  protracted  cases,  eleven,  thirteen,  and  eighteen  days, 

l)eyond  nine  calendar  months.  He  adds,  that  the  oftener  an  individual  is  impreg- 
t nated  the  more  likely  is  the  gestation  to  be  prolonged.  “ In  females  who  are  preg- 
i;  iiant  for  the  first  time  gestation  seldom  exceeds  nine  months  more  than  a week.” — 

■ P.71. 

In  opposition  to  the  above  examples,  I add  the  following,  recently  reported  by 
;■  Professor  M'Keen,  of  Bowdoin  College.  He  was  consulted  in  a case  of  retroversion 
) of  the  >iterua  of  the  most  obstinate  nature.  It  had  probably  occurred  nearly  a year 
c previous  to  his  visit.  After  a patient  and  well-managed  application  of  means,  the 
1 complaint  was  in  a great  degree  removed.  During  all  this  time  she  had  been  at 
I Topsham,  the  residence  of  Professor  M‘Keen,  eight  miles  from  her  home.  She  now 
wrote  for  her  husband,  and  on  Saturday  the  31st  of  May  he  arrived,  and  site 
returned  with  him  in  tlie  afternoon.  On  the  23d  of  February  succeeding  (eight 
calendar  months  and  twenty-four  days,  or  270  days),  she  was  safely  delivered  of  a 
son — Bostoit  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  264. 

T * Fodere,  vol.  ii.  p.  111. 

f i"  Hargrave,  ul  anlea.  This  case  is  quoted  from  Johannes  k Sandes’  (himself 
t a Senator  of  the  court)  Collection  of  Adjudications  made  by  it.  In  Paris  and 
V j ''nl.  iii.  p.  216,  the  case,  including  the  arguments  and  authorities 

^ adduced  even  at  tliat  time,  in  favour  of  protracted  gestation,  is  given  in  tlie  original 
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husband,  was  judged  a bastard  by  the  legislative  commission  of  that; 
country.* 

The  civil  code  now  in  force  in  France  contains  the  following  pro- 
visions. The  cliild  born  in  wedlock  has  the  husband  for  its  father. 
He  may,  however,  disavow  it,  if  he  can  prove,  that  from  the  100th  to’ 
the  180th  day  before  its  birth,  he  was  prevented,  either  by  absence  or 
some  physical  impossibility,  from  cohabiting  with  his  wife.  An  infant 
born  before  180  days  after  marriage  cannot  be  disavowed  by  him  in. 
the  following  cases.  1.  When  he  had  knowledge  of  his  wife  s preg-; 
nancy  before  marriage.  2.  W hen  he  assisted  at  the  act  of  birth,  and 
signed  a declaration  of  it.  3.  When  the  infant  is  declared  incapablei 
of  living.  Lastly,  the  legitimacy  of  an  infant  born  300  days  after 
the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  may  be  contested.f 

It  will  be  observed  that,  by  the  last  section,  the  child  born  after 
300  days  is  not  positively  declared  a bastard,  but  its  legitimacy  may 
be  contested.  And  Capuron,  in  remarking  on  this,  observes,  that  it 
would  probably  be  deemed  legitimate,  if  no  legal  investigation  should 
take  place.J 

The  following  case  was  adjudicated  under  its  provisions  : — 

Catherine  Berard  was  married  on  the  25th  of  July,  1806,  to 
Francois  Chappellet,  wdio,  about  six  months  after,  was  seized  with  a. 
pleurisy,  and  languishing  with  it  about  eight  days,  died  on  the  20th  of 
January,  1807.  On  the  3d  of  December  of  the  same  year,  and  316: 
days  after  his  death,  she  was  delivered  of  a child,  of  which  she  de- 
clared the  deceased  Chappellet  the  father.  An  application  was  made, 
to  the  court  at  Chambery  for  the  property  to  which  this  birth  entitled 
her,  and  it  was  resisted  by  the  relatives  of  the  husband  on  the  ground 
of  illegitimacy.  She  pleaded  their  cruel  usage  during  her  widowhood, 
the  state  of  poverty  and  sorrow  to  which  she  was  reduced  by  their' 
treatment,  and  the  fact,  that  at  the  expiration  of  nine  months,  she  had 
experieneed  labour-pains,  which  continued  until  the  middle  of  the 
tenth — as  explanatory  of  this  protracted  gestation.  The  court,  after  r| 
quoting  the  article  in'question  from  the  Napoleon  code,  argued  that  rt  ’ 
gave  the  child  a provisionary  legitimacy,  until  the  contrary  was  proved  . 
by  concurring  facts  and  circumstances.  They  further  observed  that 
the  term  of  gestation,  in  this  case,  did  not  exceed  that  allowed  by  many 
celebrated  physicians  as  possible,  and  remarked  that  the  widow  must 
have  been  in  a state  of  sorrow  and  languor,  in  consequence  of  the 
treatment  of  her  relatives,  and  thus  the  increase  of  the  foetus  was  pro- 
bably retarded.  Accordingly,  on  the  14th  April,  1808,  a decree  uas 
pronounced,  declaring  the  child  legitimate.  An  appeal  was  taken 
from  it  to  the  Court  of  Appeals  at  Grenoble.  M.  iNIetral,  the  advocate 
for  the  mother,  advanced  in  his  pleadings  most  of  the  arguments  which 
we  have  already  noticed — such  as  the  variety  in  the  period  of  gesta- 
tion, quoted  numerous  cases  from  medical  authors,  and  urge  t le 
decisions  of  the  French  courts  as  precedents  in  the  present  instance. 


• Metzfiter,  pp.  427-‘12!(.  , , i u i z 

t Code  civil,  Sections  312,  314,  315,  quoted  by  Cspuron  and  lodei^. 

* Page  23. 
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The  modest}^  and  good  conduct  of  the  mother  were  not  forgotten,  nor 
the  fact  that  she  had  experienced  labour-pains  at  the  end  of  nine 
months.  Tlie  court,  in  their  arret  texiuel,  observe,  that  as  the  315th 
article  of  the  Napoleon  code  declares  that  the  legitimacy  of  the  child 
born  300  days  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage  may  be  contested,  it 
bv  implication  destroys  its  claim  in  a disputed  case,  and  affixes  a term 
beyond  which  gestations  are  to  be  deemed  illegitimate.  Again,  the 
22*6tli  and  296th  articles  of  the  same  code  forbid  a widow  or  divorced 
female  to  marry  until  ten  months  after  the  dissolution  of  marriage. 
Here  again  the  term  of  300  days  appears  to  be  pointed  out  as  the 
most  extensive  period  allowed  to  pregnancy.  The  father,  also,  by  the 
312th  article,  is  permitted  to  disavow  the  child,  if  he  proves  a physical 
impossibility  of  cohabiting  with  his  wife  for  ten  months  previous.  The 
court  contended,  that  the  contesting  of  the  legitimacy  on  the  part  of 
the  relatives  is  equivalent  to  a disavowal  on  the  part  of  the  putative 
father,  and  conclude  with  remarking,  that  any  extension  beyond  the 
term  of  three  hundred  days  must  prove  dangerous  to  morals  and  the 
repose  of  families.  They  therefore  declared  the  child  in  ciuestion 
illegitimate.* 

The  Scotch  law  is  concise  and  decisive.  “ To  fix  bastardy  on  a 
child,  the  husband’s  absence  must  continue  till  within  six  lunar  months 
of  the  birth,  and  a child  born  after  the  tenth  month  is  accounted  a 
bastard.”-]' 

I am  enabled  to  add  some  cases  illustrative  of  its  administration. 
James  Sandy  was  married  to  Margaret  Bain  on  the  14th  of  March, 
1819,  and  died  on  the  3d  of  April  thereafter.  Bain  was  delivered  of 
a child  on  the  morning  of  the  1st  of  February,  1820,  being  nine  calen- 
dar months  and  twenty-nine  days  from  the  death  of  Sandy.  The 
brother  of  the  deceased  took  possession  of  property,  and  an  action  was 
brought  against  him  by  the  tutor  of  the  child.  Lord  Meadowbank,  as 
Lord  Ordinaiy,  reported  in  favour  of  the  brother,  on  the  ground  that 
lunar  months  were  meant  in  the  civil  law,  and  consequently  in  the  law 
of  Scotland.  A different  opinion  was  entertained  by  Lord  Gillies, 
who  found  “ that  the  lapse  of  nine  dalendar  months  and  twenty-nine 
days,  is  not  sufficient  se  to  overturn  the  presumption  of  the  child’s 
legitimacy.”  It  was,  however,  urged  that  Sandy  had,  from  an  early 
period  of  life,  been  confined  to  bed ; that  he  was  incapable  of  pro- 
creation, and  that  Bain  was  a woman  of  immoral  habits.  The  court 
allowed  proof  of  these  allegations,  “ on  advising  which,  they  waived 
the  general  point,  and,  in  respect  of  the  evidence,  assoilised  the  de- 
fenders” (found  for  the  defendant).:]: 


* Caiise.s  Celetires.  Par  Itlimiice  Mejaii,  vul.  vi.  pp.  93-120.  • * 

■f"  Li-'kiiie’s  Li.stitules  nf  tile  Lines  iif  SeotlaiuL  qiiiiteil  in  llie  Edinbiivp;!)  Medi- 
cal and  Siiiftlual  Jonnial,  vol.  I.  p.  334.  Dr.  Cainpliell  ( iUidwifery,  p.  71)  disap. 
proves  of  tlie  first  part.  “ The  latier  period  I conceive  to  he  no  more  than  just,  hnt 
the  former  certainly  alFords  too  great  it  latitude.  There  is  not  a 'vell-anthentirated 
case  on  record  o(  a child  heing  reared,  when  horn  in  the  middle  of  the  seventh 
uioiith,  far  less  the  conclusion  of  the  sixth.  I think  six  months  and  three  weeks  is 
the  earlie.st  peiiod  that  might  to  he  admitted.” 

$ Sandy  v.  Sandy,  Cases  in  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  ii.  p.  40(1. 
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In  the  case  of  Stewart  v.  M‘Keand  (Court  of  Session  Decisions, 
August  1774),  the  prosecutor  must  have  gone  eleven  months,  or  it  is 
impossible  that  the  defender  could  be  the  father.  The  court,  after 
stating  that  the  period  being  thus  fixed  and  ascertained,  repudiated  the 
idea  of  the  climate  of  Scotland,  as  had  been  urged  by  counsel,  having 
the  effect  of  protracting  the  term  of  gestation  beyond  nine  month^ 
No  Scottish  lawyer  ever  carried  the  term  of  legitimacy  beyond  ten 
months.* 

In  another  instance,  the  husband  had  been  in  the  West  Indies  since 
1822,  and  on  the  6th  of  December,  1824,  the  wife  was  delivered  of  a 
child,  of  which  she  alleged  one  Robertson  to  be  the  father.  Accord- 
ing to  his  own  statement,  he  arrived  at  Perth  on  the  30th  of  April, 
1824,  and,  “ about  a month  afterwards  or  so,”  had  connexion  with  the 
female.  This  was  about  six  months  and  six  days  before  the  birth  of 
the  child,  and  he  offered  to  prove  that  it  was  full  grown.  But  the 
court  held  that  the  legal  presumption  was  that  he  had  connexion  on 
the  day  of  his  arrival,  and  the  interval  was  then  eight  lunar  months, 
excepting  four  days.  The  vagueness  of  his  plea,  with  the  oath  of  the 
mother,  induced  a decision  that  he  should  support  the  child.  The 
proof  that  the  child  was  full  grown  at  birth  was  refused.f 

The  English  law,  on  which  our  own  is  founded,  does  not  prescribe 
a precise  time.  There  are,  however,  some  decisions,  which  will  shew 
the  ordinary  course  of  adjudication.  In  the  eighteenth  year  of  Edward 
the  First,  Beatrice,  the  wife  of  Robert  Radwell,  was  delivered  of  a son, 
eleven  days  after  forty  weeks.  The  husband  had  been  seriously  ill, 
and  had  no  access  to  his  wife  for  one  month  before  his  death.  The 
child  was  presumed  to  be  a bastard,  and  judgment  was  given  accord- 
ingly. Gilbert  De  Clare,  Earl  of  Gloucester,  died  on  the  30th  of  June 
of  the  seventh  of  Edw'ard  the  Second,  and  on  the  29th  of  January  of 
the  ninth  year  (within  one  day  of  a year  and  seven  months)  his  sisters 
and  co-heirs  prayed  livery.  The  countess  pled,  that  she  was  big  with 
the  earl,  which  was  accordingly  found  per  inquisitionem.  The  ques- 
tion hung  in  deliberation,  nor  did  they  obtain  livery  till  the  tenth  of 
Edward.  In  another  case,  during  the  eighteenth  year  of  Richard  II. 
Andrews,  the  husband,  died  of  the  plague.  His  wife,  who  was  a lewd 
woman,  was  delivered  of  a child  forty  weeks  and  ten  days  after  the 
death  of  the  husband.  Yet  the  child  was  adjudged  legitimate  and  heir 
to  Andrews,  ^ov  partus  potest  protrahi  ten  days  ex  accidente.\ 


• Le  IMHixliant,  Report  of  the  Gardner  Peerage  Case,  Appendix,  p.  337- 
+ Rol'ertson  ti.  Petrie.  Cases  in  tl>e  Court  of  Session,  vol.  iv.  p.  338. 

These  cases  are  taken  from  Hargrave's  and  Butler’s  Notes  on  Coke  upon 

Littleton Note  190,  on  sect.  108.  There  is  a more  full  report  of  the  case  of 

Andrews,  in  Croke  Jac.  p.  541.  It  is  stated,  that  “ the  hushand's  father  ahuse<l 
lier,  and  caused  her  to  lie  in  the  streets  ; and  three  physicians  (two  of  them  ditctor* 
of  physic)  made  out  that  the  child  came  in  time  convenient  to  be  the  child  of  tlie 
dead  party  ; and  that  it  is  usual  for  a woman  to  go  nine  months  and  ten  days,  i.  «. 
solar  mouths  at  thirty  days,  and  not  lunar  months.  And  that,  by  reason  of  want  of 
strength  in  the  woman  or  child,  or  from  ill  usage,  she  might  he  a longer  time,  vi*. 
to  the  end  of  ten  days  or  more.  And  the  physicians  further  affirmed,  that  a p^fect 
birth  may  be  at  seven  months.”  This  ca.se  is  also  reported  under  the  title  of  Alsop 
t).  Bowtrellor  Boutram,  aud,  I rather  think,  also  under  that  of  Alsop  v.  Stacey* 
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These  I believe,  are  all  the  cases  on  record,  until  that  of  Foster 
and  others  v.  Cook,  tried  in  the  English  Court  of  Chancery.  Henry 
Cook  died  on  the  14th  of  January,  1780,  and  on  the  9th  of  November, 
1780  following  (forty-three  weeks  except  one  day),  his  widow  was 
delivered  of  a son.  A trial  was  held,  and  the  jury,  found  this  posthu- 
mous child  to  be  the  heir-at-law.*  n T J .u 

It  is  evident,  however,  from  the  remarks  of  Lord  Eldon  on  the 
Gardner  Peerage  Case  (Le  Marchant,  p.  286),  that  this  case  ought 
not  to  have  been  reported  as  a valid  decision  of  an  English  court  ot 
law  in  favour  of  a period  so  protracted.  “ The  verdict  was  a matter 
of  indifference,  except  so  far  as  it  identified  a necessary  party. 

Within  a few  years,  the  Gardner  Peerage  Case,  and  the  following, 
are  all  that  I can  find  mentioned  in  the  English  law  books  : 

“ In  the  ‘ Observer,’  Sunday  newspaper,  for  September  9,  1827, 
a trial  for  seduction,  Anderton  v.  Whitaker,  is  reported.  The  follow- 
ing evidence  is  stated  to  have  been  given  by  the  female : ‘ It  was  on 
the  8th  of  January,  that  I had  the  intimacy  with  the  defendant,  but 
never  had  any  before  or  since.’  The  child  was  born  on  the  18th  of 
October;  284  days  from  the  time  of  conception.”f 

I have  already  mentioned,  that  like  the  English,  we  have  no  law  on 
this  subject,  and  I can  find  no  American  cases  that  have  been  ad- 
judicated except  one,  which  probably  belongs  most  properly  to  the 
next  section,  and  is  there  given.j: 

Messrs.  Hargrave  and  Butler,  in  commenting  on  the  early  English 
cases,  observe,  that  “ these  precedents,  so  far  from  corroborating  Lord 
Coke’s  limitation  of  the  idtimum  tempus  pariendi  (forty  weeks)  do, 
upon  the  whole,  rather  tend  to  shew,  that  it  hath  been  the  practice  in 
our  courts  to  consider  forty  weeks  merely  as  the  more  usual  time,  and 
consequently  not  to  decline  exercising  a discretion  of  allowing  a longer 
space,  where  the  opinion  of  physicians  or  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  have  so  required. ”§  If  then  a contested  case  should  ever  arise  in 
our  courts,  the  opinion  of  medical  men  must  be  brought  forward  to 
decide  it.  What  that  opinion  is,  my  readers  have  seen  in  the  present 
and  former  sections.  A majority  of  writers,  at  least,  are  believers  in 
protracted  gestation.  1| 

* Bi'own’.s  Chancery  cases,  vol.  iii.  p.  349. 

+ Dr.  Merriman,  in  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.xiii.p.  640. 

In  a former  edition,  I stated  that  cases  of  protracted  gestation  are  rarely 
heard  of  in  England  and  America,  and  that  they  appear  to  liave  occurred  most 
frequently  in  countries  where  the  administration  of  justice  was  arbitrary,  or  at  least 
iickleand  unsteady.  I observe  that  Dr.  Graves  contradicts  this  (New  York  hledical 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  135),  so  far  as  it  relates  to  this  country.  It  may  be  so,  but  I was 
not  aware  of  it. 

§ Blackstone,  however,  intimates,  that  a child  born  after  forty  weeks  is  illegi- 
timate.  He  cites  Britton  for  this;  but  the  co-editors  remark,  that  even  this  writer 
seems  to  extend  it  in  some  degree  beyond  forty  weeks. 

II  I have  already  mentioned  tbe  punishment  for  rape  in  Egypt  under  the  pre.sent 
Pacha.  It  is  taken  from  a Communication  on  the  Present  State  of  Legal  Medicine 
in  Egypt,  by  M.  Hamont,  Director  of  tbe  Schools  of  Veterinary  Medicine,  at  Abou- 
Zahel,  and  addressed  (March  1833)  to  Dr.  lyeuret.  The  following  is  what  he  says 
on  our  present  subject  : “ A man  is  absent  one,  two,  three  or  four  years,  and  on  his 
return  finds  his  wife  pregnant,  or  children  born  to  him  during  that  time.  He 
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And  now  I may  be  permitted  to  inquire  whether  it  is  intended  to 
give  this  belief  its  full  force  and  application?  Is  it  intended,  that  in 
a case,  tainted  with  the  suspicion  of  adultery,  nay  its  certainty,  a child 
shall  be  legitimated,  although  born  eleven  months  after  absence  or 
sudden  death  ? Will  physicians,  like  Dr.  Granville,  in  the  Gardner 
case,  tell  the  court  that  they  see  nothing  impossible  in  this?  If  so,  and 
the  knowledge  of  this  opinion  extends  among  the  community,  where 
will  be  the  security  of  succession  ? Or,  even  vvaiving  this,  what  must 
be  its  effects,  when  generally  understood,  on  public  morals  ? 

Being  in  the  minority,  1 am  not  authorised  to  propose  any  positive 
rules.  I may,  however,  quote  some  remarks  from  believers  in  this 
doctrine  that  deserve  every  consideration. 

“ At  the  same  time,  we  must  add,  that  the  cases  which  to  us  appear 
to  carry  with  them  the  fullest  demonstration  of  their  truth  are  those 
in  which  the  ordinary  term  was  not  exceeded  by  more  than  three  or 
four  weeks.”* 

“ If  the  possibility  or  probability  of  its  being  prolonged  is  con- 
ceded, it  does  not  follow  that,  in  actual  practice,  judgment  should  go 
upon  the  general  probability  of  the  event  as  a fact  in  phj’siology.  On 
the  contrary,  since,  in  the  abstract,  more  disorder  would  be  occasioned 
in  society  by  admitting  the  general  principle  as  adequate  to  decide 
special  cases  than  by  rejecting  it  altogether,  w'e  conceive,  that  if  a 
definite  peiiod  is  not  fixed  by  law,  proof  of  the  special  probability,  or 
improbability,  should  be  required  in  each  case.”-t- 

If  these  opinions  are  acted  upon,  it  may  prove  a happy  circum- 
stance that  we  have  no  laws  on  the  subject.  Juries  will  generally 
dispose  justly  in  suspicious  cases. 

V.  Of  some  Questions  relating  to  Paternity  and  Filiation, 

These  form  a proper  supplement  to  the  present  chapter,  from  their 
connexion  with  its  leading  subject. 

It  might  be  supposed  that  common  decency,  as  well  as  a proper 
respect  for  the  opinions  of  mankind,  would  prevent  those  sudden  mar- 
riages which  sometimes  take  place  immediately  after  the  death  of  a 
former  husband.  There  have,  however,  been  females  in  all  countries, 
who  have  disregarded  these  restraints,  and  united  themselves  to  a 
second  partner  before  the  “ first  brief  week  of  mourning  is  expired." 
Besides  the  injury  that  such  cases  produce  ou  the  public  manners, 
there  is  a.  difficulty  which  may  arise  in  a legal  view.  She  may  he 
delivered  of  a child  at  the  expiration  of  ten  months  from  the  death  oj  the 
first  husband;  and  the  question  then  occui-s  as  to  the  paternity  of  the 
infant. 


accuses  her  of  infidelity  ; she  denies  it.  The  cause  is  lirouglit  liefore  the  trihunals. 
The  judges,  after  liearing  botli  sides,  and  weighing  the  merits  of  llie  case,  gravely  ' 

decide,  that  cliildren  may  continue  four  years  in  the  womh  of  tlie  mother.  Apitt 
cin(]  071.1,  il  n' en  esl  plu.i  ai/isi." — Annales  d’llygiene,  vol.  x.  p.  i04. 

• IWoutgoinery,  in  Cyclopedia  of  Pr-actical  fliediciue,  art.  A'wfcmion.  ■ 

+ Ediuhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .lounial,  v<d.  .\xvii.  p.  114.  The  whole  <) 
the  article  from  which  this  extract  is  taken  is  well  worthy  of  an  atiealive  perusal.  = 
It  is  a review  of  the  evidence  in  the  Gardner  case. 
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t The  Romans  endeavoured  to  prevent  this,  by  forbidding  the  widow 
ii.‘  to  marry  until  after  the  expiration  of  ten  months ; and  this  term  was 
prolonged  by  the  Emperors  Gratian  and  Valentinian  to  twelve.  This 
law  has  been  imitated  in  the  present  French  code,  which  also  forbids 
1 1 the  marriage  before  ten  full  months  have  elapsed  since  the  dissolution 
|;i  of  the  previous  one.* 

I;  But  if  these  laws  are  transgressed,  or  if  there  be  no  laws  (as  in 
ft.  England  and  our  own  country)  against  such  precipitate  connexions, 
Kf  whom  shall  we  declare  to  be  the  father  of  the  child  ? I will  answer 
h'  this,  by  citing  some  cases,  and  then  mentioning  the  laws  in  force 
fc  respecting  it. 

1 About  the  period  when  the  plague  broke  out  in  Naples,  one 
It  Antoine,  aged  forty,  married  Jeronime,  a young  lady,  and,  on  the 
■)  second  day  after,  died  of  that  fatal  disease.  Aniello,  a relative  and 
intimate  friend  of  the  widow,  having  obtained  the  necessary  dispensa- 
tion,  married  her  immediately  afterwards.  She  was  delivered  of  a 
Bi  child  two  hundred  and  seventy-three  days  after  the  consummation  of 
■t  the  marriage  with  Antoine,  and  two  hundred  and  sixty-eight  after  her 
rol  union  with  Aniello,  being  in  the  one  case,  thirty-nine,  and  in  the 
■I  other,  thirty-eight.  The  question,  who  was  the  father  of  this  child  ? 
H was  put  to  Zacchias. 

1 i In  order  to  solve  the  difficulty,  he  canvassed  the  condition  of  the  two 
husbands,  the  mother,  and  the  child.  Antoine,  he  observes,  was  of  a 
feeble  constitution,  and  his  marriage  was  a forced  one,  and  contrary  to 
the  wishes  of  the  female,  who  was  attached  to  Aniello.  The  latter  was 

I strong  and  robust.  The  wife  stated  that  the  consummation  of  the  first 
marriage  was  attended  with  a discharge  of  blood,  which  she  attributed 
to  menstruation ; that  in  the  interval  of  her  widowhood  it  had  slightly 
returned,  but  never  after  the  second  marriage.  Now  from  this  it 
might  be  supposed,  that  as  menstruation  had  not  returned  regularly 
since  the  first  marriage,  the  pregnancy  was  caused  by  Antoine.  Zac- 
chias, however,  supposes  that  the  sanguineous  discharge  was  the  con- 
sequence of  defloration,  and  that,  as  she  received  the  advances  other 
j first  husband  with  disgust,  the  suppression  might  arise  from  mental 
I uneasiness.  He  attaches  no  importance  to  the  fact,  that  if  the  child 
I was  the  son  of  the  second  husband,  the  period  of  pregnancy  would  fall 
I short  of  nine  months,  and  thinks  it  sufficiently  counterbalanced  by  the 
• youth  of  the  parties.  He  therefore  decided  that  it  was  the  child  o. 

. Aniello.f 

In  another  case,  a widow  married  shortly  after  the  husband’s 
• death,  and  in  the  fifth  month  of  her  second  marriage  was  delivered  of 
a son,  who  survived.  Fie  was  baptised  by  the  name  of  the  second 
1 husband,  and,  when  he  arrived  of  age,  claimed  to  be  acknowledged  as 


p n ''"k  u-  P-  205.  “The  same  constitution,”  says  IJlackstone,  “was 

■ proDal.  y hamled  (Imvn  to  our  early  ancestors  from  the  Homans,  during  their  slay  in 

* if/'*  ***  it  ti.stiihlislied  under  tlie  Siixou  and  Oiinish  j^overniru-iits, 

‘ omrns  vidua  sine  marito  duodevim  menses." — Blackstoue,  vol.  i.  p.  457.  It  was 

• tl.e  law  before  the  Conquest. 

T t Zacchias,  Consilium,  No.  73.  See  also  No.  70  for  a somewhat  similar  case. 
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his  son,  and  to  be  supported  accordingly.  The  tribunal  of  the  Rota, 
after  taking  the  advice  of  physicians  and  lawyers  on  the  subject, 
decided  that  he  was  not  the  offspring  of  the  second  marriage,  on  the 
ground  that  a five  months’  birth  was  not  viable,  or  could  not  have 
survived.* 

There  are  also  some  English  cases  on  record.  In  the  18th  of 
Richard  the  Second,  a woman,  immediately  after  the  death  of  the  first 
husband,  took  a second,  and  had  issue  born  forty  weeks  and  eleven 
days  after  the  death  of  the  first  husband.  It  was  held  to  be  the  issue  of  the 
second  husband.  In  another  instance,  “Thecar  marries  a lewd  woitim, 
but  she  doth  not  cohabit  with  him,  and  is  suspected  of  incontinency  with 
Duncomb.  Thecar  dies  ; Duncomb  within  three  weeks  of  his  death 
marries  her,  and  two  hundred  and  eighty-one  days  and  sixteen  hours 
after  his  death  she  is  delivered  of  a son.  Here  it  was  agreed,  1.  If 
she  had  not  married  Duncomb,  without  question  the  issue  should  not 
be  a bastard,  but  should  be  adjudged  the  son  of  Thecar.  2.  No  aver- 
ment shall  be  received  that  Thecar  did  not  cohabit  with  his  wife.  3. 
Though  it  is  possible  that  the  son  might  be  begotten  after  the  hus- 
band’s death,  yet,  being  a question  of  ^ fact,  it  was  tried  by  a jury,  and 
the  son  was  found  to  be  the  issue  of  Thecar.f 

The  English  law  on  this  subject  is  thus  explained  by  Blackstone 
and  Coke.  “ If  a man  dies  and  his  widow  soon  after  marries  again, 
and  a child  is  born  within  such  a time  as  that  by  the  course  of  nature 
it  might  have  been  the  child  of  either  husband,  in  this  case  he  is  said 
to  be  more  than  ordinarily  legitimate,  for  he  may,  when  he  arrives  at 
years  of  discretion,  choose  which  of  the  fathers  he  pleases.  I 

The  following  is  the  only  American  case  that  I have  been  able  to 

^"^Michael  Redlion,  by  his  last  will  and  testament,  bequeathed  to  his 
son  Christian  a considerable  sum  of  money,  the  issues  of  which  were 
to  be  paid  to  him  during  life,  and,  at  his  death,  the  principal  to  go  to 
his  children  ; but  if  he  died  without  lawful  issue,  then  the  same  was  to 
go  to  the  other  children  of  the  said  Michael.  Christian  was  married 
to  Catherine  Stout  in  the  spring  of  1825,  and  died  on  the  1st  o 
November,  1825,  His  widow  Catherine  married  to  Thomas  \\  ool- 
verton,  the  defendant,  on  the  16th  of  March,  1826,  and  on  the  J4th  ot 
September,  1826,  the  said  Catherine  had  a son  born,  who  is  nowliung. 
The  question  for  the  jury  was,  who  was  the  father,  the  fii^t  or 
second  husband  ? Christian  Redlion  committed  suicide,  and  from  m 
death  to  the  birth  of  the  child  was  ten  months  and  fourteen  da\s,  an 
from  the  marriage  of  Woolverton  to  the  birth  of  the  chi  ' 

The  plaintiffs  were  brothers  of  the  deceased,  and  entitled  to  the  abo 


* Zacchias,  Decisioiies  Sacrae  Rotoe  Romanae,  No.  45.  , 

t ^grave’s  notes,  ut  antea.  See  also  Croke  Jac.  p.  686,  for  an  account  of  the 

'“""I  Blat’kstone,  vol.  i.  p.  456.  Hargrave,  as  already  of  ^ 

fol.  8 o,  intimates  a doubt  respecting  the  above  doctrine  and  , 

the  cases  quoted  would  lead  to  the  opmion  ^ 

instead  of  the  choice  of  the  issue,  should  determine  who  is  the  father.  1 

would  seem  to  be  the  most  correct  mode  of  adjudicating. 
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principal  in  case  of  Ills  dying  without  issue.  The  court  charged  the  jury 
in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs  and  against  the  child,  and  the  jury  brought 
in  a verdict  accordingly.* * * § 

It  has  also  been  suggested  that  the  resemblance  of  the  child  to  the 
supposed  father  might  aid  in  deciding  these  doubtful  cases.f  This, 
however,  is  a very  uncertain  source  of  reliance.  We  daily  observe  the 
most  striking  difference  in  physical  traits  between  the  parent  and  the 
child ; while  individuals,  born  in  different  quarters  of  the  globe,  have 
been  mistaken  for  each  other.  And  even  as  to  malconformations, 
although  some  most  remarkable  resemblances  in  this  respect  have  been 
noticed  between  father  and  child,  yet  we  should  act  unwisely  in  re- 
lying too  much  on  them.]:  There  is,  however,  a circumstance  con- 

nected with  this,  which,  when  present,  should  certainly  defeat  the 
presumption  that  the  husband  or  the  pai’amour  is  the  father  of  the 
child,  and  that  is,  “ when  the  appearance  of  the  child  evidently  proves 
that  its  father  must  have  been  of  a different  race  from  the  husband  (or 
paramour),  as  when  a mulatto  is  born  of  a white  woman  whose  hus- 
band is  also  white,  or  of  a black  woman  whose  husband  is  a negro.”§ 
It  was  on  this  principle  that  a curious  case  was  decided  in  New  York 
some  years  since. 

Lucy  Williams,  a midatto  woman  was  delivered  on  the  23d  of 
January,  1807,  of  a female  bastard  child,  which  became  a public 
charge.  On  examination  according  to  our  laws,  she  stated  that 
Alexander  Whistelo,  a black  man,  was  the  father  of  it ; and  he  was 
accordingly  appi’ehended,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  from  him 
the  necessary  indemnity  for  its  expenses.  Several  physicians  were  sum- 
moned before  the  police  justices,  who  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  it 
was  not  his  child,  but  the  offspring  of  a white  man.  Dr.  Mitchill, 
however,  thought  it  possible,  nay  probable,  that  Whistelo  was  the 
father.  In  consequence  of  this  diversity  of  opinion,  the  case  was 
brought  up  for  trial  before  the  mayor,  recorder,  and  several  aldermen, 
on  the  18th  of  August,  1808.  It  appeared  in  evidence  that  the 
colour  of  the  child  was  somewhat  dark,  but  lighter  than  the  generality 
of  mulattoes,  and  that  its  hair  was  straight,  and  had  none  of  the 
peculiarities  of  the  negro  race.  Many  of  the  most  eminent  members 
of  the  medical  profession  were  examined,  and  they  all,  with  the  excep- 


• John  and  Jacob  Kedlion  v.  Woolverton.  Hazard’s  Register  of  Pennsylvania, 
vol.  vii.  p.  3C3,  June  4,  1831. 

...  t.®*'’®.  Zacchias,  vol,  i.  p.  146;  and  Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  i.  p.  148.  Dc 
o%mUitudine  Nalorum  cum  Parenlibus. 

+ “ f>r.  Gregory,  in  his  lectures,  used  to  relate  to  his  class,  in  order  to  convince 
nem  of  the  resemblance  which  so  generally  exists  between  parents  and  children, 
that  having  been  once  called  to  a distant  part  of  Scotland  to  visit  a ricli  nobleman, 
le  discovered,  in  the  configuration  of  his  nose,  an  exact  resemblance  to  that  of  the 
r.m  Chancellor  of  Scotland  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  First,  as  represented  in  hi.s 
pnrtiaits.  On  taking  a walk  through  the  village  after  dinner,  the  doctor  recognised 
e same^form  of  nose  in  several  individuals  among  the  country  people  ; and  the 
nobleman  a steward,  who  accompanied  him,  informed  him  that  all  the  juMsons  he 
nau  seen  were  descended  from  the  bastards  of  the  Grand  Chancellor."_Fari.s  and 
3 Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.  i.  p.  220, 

§ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.335. 
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tioii  of  Dr.  JMitchill,  declared  (hat  its  appearance  contradicted  the 
idea  tliat  it  was  the  child  of  a black  man.  Dr.  Mitchill,  for  various 
reasons  (for  which  I refer  to  the  account  of  the  trial),  placed  great  i 
faith  in  the  oath  of  the  female,  and  persisted  in  his  belief  of  its  pater- 
nity, although  he  allowed  that  its  appearance  was  an  anomaly.  The 
mayor  (the  Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton)  and  the  court  decided  in  favour  of  • 
Whistelo.* 

In  a case  before  Chancellor  Walworth,  in  1835,  a man  had  been 
arrested  on  the  oath  of  a female  that  he  was  the  father  of  her  bastard 
child,  and,  being  unable  to  give  bail,  consented  to  marry  her.  It  was 
now  urged,  in  order  to  annul  the  marriage-contract,  that  the  defendant 
had  been  delivered,  at  the  time  of  making  the  oath,  of  a negro  child, 
both  pfH-ties  in  (he  suit  being  white  persons.  The  Chancellor  said, 
that  if  she  knew  at  tlie  time  when  slie  charged  the  complaint  that  it 
was  a black  child,  he  would  consider  it  in  the  light  of  a fraud,  and 
annul  the  marriage ; and  directed  the  master  to  take  testimony  on  the 
subject  accordingly.t 

It  will  not  do,  however,  to  extend  this  rule  too  positively  Avith  what 
may  be  called  mixed  breeds. 

Parsons  gives  an  account,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions,  of  a 
black  man  married  to  an  Englishwoman,  of  whom  the  offspring  was 
quite  black.  In  a similar  case  the  child  resembled  the  mother  in  fair- 
ness of  featui'es ; and  indeed  the  whole  skin  was  white,  except  some 
spots  on  the  thigh,  which  were  as  black  as  the  father. 

White,  in  his  work  on  the  Gradation  of  Man,  mentions  a negre^ 
who  had  twins  by  an  Englishman  : one  was  perfectly  black,  its  hair 
short,  Avoolly,  and  curled ; the  other  was  u hite,  with  hair  resembling 
that  of  an  European. 

So,  also,  Dr.  Winterbottora  knew  a family  of  six  persons,  one  half 
of  which  Avas  almost  as  light-coloured  as  mulattoes,  while  the  other 
Avas  jet  black.  The  father  was  a deep  black,  the  mother  a mulatto.^; 

» The  offspring  of  a black  and  white,”  says  LaAvrence,  “ may  be 
either  black  or  AAuiite,  instead  of  being  mixed  ; and  in  some  rare  cases 
it  has  been  spotted.” 

* See  a pamphlet,  entitled  “ The  Commissioners  of  the  Alms  House  u.  AIexMder 
AVhisteloj  a black  man  ; being  a remarkable  case  of  bastardy,  tried  and ^adjudg  y 
the  mayor,  recorder,  and  several  aldermen  of  the  city  of  New  York,  &c.  i e 
Y^ork,  1808.  The  main  scope  of  Dr.  Mitchill’s  argument  appears  to  have  hew, 
that  as  alteration  of  com])lexion  has  occasionally  been  noticed  in  the  human  J . . : 
(as  of  negroes  turning  partially  white),  and  in  animals,  so  this  might  he  a pai 

instance.  ..  , 

“ Dr.  Mitchill’s  opinion  on  Whistelo’s  case  does  not  seem  entitled  to  muw 
greater  estimation  than  that  of  a poor  Irish  woman  in  a recent  London  po  i 
report,  who  ascribed  the  fact  of  her  having  brought  forth  a thick-lippei , 
headed  urchin,  to  her  having  eaten  some  black  potatoes  during  her  pregnancy.  — 
Dtinglison’s  Physiology,  vol.  ii.  p.  31G. 

t 5 Paige’s  Chancery  Reports,  p.  43.  Scott  «.  Shufeldt. 

t Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  art.  Complexion.  Lawrence’s  P’  "J  . 

It  may  he  well  also  to  refer,  in  this  place,  to  the  changes  of  colour  that  ta  e p 
in  the  new-born  black  infant.  At  birth  it  sometimes  cannot  be  ‘ 

the  while  ; its  hair  has  not  yet  its  peculiar  make,  and  \ye  can  only  ‘ f „ 

denev  to  dark  on  some  parts  of  the  body.  In  a few  days,  however,  the  a ^ 
cominenccs  on  the  coiiiUenancc,  and  gradually  extends  over  the  body,  cas  t 


CHAPTER  X. 


PRESUMPTION  OF  SURVIVORSHIP. 


> 1.  Of  the  survivorship  of  tlie  mother  or  child,  when  both  die  during  deliverj'. 

f.  Cases  that  liave  been  decided  in  Germany,  in  France,  in  the  State  of  New  York, 

t 2.  Of  the  presumption  of  survivorship  of  persons  of  different  ages,  destroyed  by 

•j  ^ common  accident.  Laws  on  this  subject — Roman,  Ancient  French,  Napoleon 

1/  code,  English.  Cases  that  have  occurred  under  each General  Stnnwix,  Tay- 

,,  lor,  Selwyn.  Propriety  of  having  fixed  laws  on  this  subject.  Difficulty  in 

settling  presumptions. 


Ihis  interesting,  as  well  as  intricate  question,  lias  frequently  been 
6 the  subject  oflegal  inquiry.  It  is  agitated  when  two  or  more  indi- 
E viduals  have  died  within  a very  short  period  of  each  other,  and  no 
Ji  witnesses  have  been  present  to  notice  the  exact  instant  of  dissolution. 
4;  Accidents,  also,  such  as  fire,  or  a shipwreck,  may  destroy  persons  ; and 
&:  the  disposition  of  their  property  will  depend  on  ascertaining  the  sin’- 
ll vivorship  of  the  one  or  the  other.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  medi- 

d cal  science  can  solve  the  difficulty ; but  it  may,  in  those  extreme 

^ instances,  where  no  aid  can  be  derived  from  facts,  assist  in  laying  down 

b certain  principles.  I shall  endeavour  to  suggest  some  of  these,  while 

Si  relating  such  cases  as  I have  been  enabled  to  obtain.  They  may 

p serve  as  a guide  for  future  investigations.  ^ 

; '^le  subject  will  be  advantageously  considered,  — !.  As  to  the 
h:  survivorship  of  the  mother  or  child,  when  both  die  during  delivery; 
p and  2.  As  to  the  survivorship  of  persons  of  difterent  ages,  destroyed 
‘ “y  a common  accident.  This  last  may  seem  to  include  the  first ; but 
' the  distinction  which  I wish  to  make  will  be  readily  understood. 

» I-  Of  the  Presumption  of  Survivorship  of  Mother  or  Child,  when  both 

die  during  Delivery. 


i clusil.  Wcnal  Chamber  of  Wetzlar  were  consulted,  at  the  con- 
I anc  ohihl  century,  concerning  the  case  of  a mother 

^ Thpr?  ’ "Iio,  some  years  previous,  had  both  died  during  delivery. 

' nakt,  ^»Hl  the 

3 that  he  no  r”  T'n  decided,  for  physical  reasons, 

■ ras^L  u commentator,  in  noticing  this 

; arks  that  undoubtedly  these  physical  reasons  were— 1.  That 

'^ery  usefid**when'^a^dMd*  successive  clianges  may  prove 

i lived.  ’ lias  been  found,  in  deeiding  l.ow  long  it  his 
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the  mother  was  exhausted  by  the  labour;  and  2.  That  the  infant  would  1^ 
not  have  died,  until  deprived,  by  the  death  of  the  mother,  of  its 
nourishment.*  ...  i 

It  is  questioned  by  medical  jurists  whether  this  decision  is  cor- 
rect,  and  there  are  certainly  many  reasons  to  be  assigned  why  the  pre- 
sumption  should  be  against  the  child.  Its  life  may  be  early  endau-  iji 
gered  by  a difficult  or  slow  delivery.  There  may  be  a pressure  on  the  it) 
umbilical  cord,  or  the  placenta  may  be  partially  detached,  and  its  li: 
death  ensue  during  the  consequent  haemorrhage. 

If  the  parturition  be  complicated  with  convulsions,  the  probability  , 
certainly  is  that  the  infant  will  first  die.  So,  also,  if  it  be  very  laige,  iA 
or  if  it  be  prematurely  born.  The  only  exceptions  which  have  been  ^ 
suggested  in  favour  of  the  survivorship  of  the  child  are  the  follow- 
in|,_when  the  mother  is  delivered  of  twins,  she  may  bring  forth  the  !(l 
first,  and  die  before  the  second  is  born;  and,  again,  when  she  js  1 
labouring  under  an  acute  disease.  We  know  that  the  offspring  is  | 
sometimes  healthy,  although  the  mother  sinks  during  the  delivery. f i 

A due  comparison  of  these  arguments,  I imagine,  will  lead  to  the  ;| 
opinion  that  the  presumption  of  survivorship  is  with  the  mother ; for  I 
will  again  mention,  that  in  these  cases  no  person  is  supposed  to  have  ^ 
been  present  to  witness  the  death  of  the  parties,  and  such  a length  of  ^ i 
time  has  also  elapsed,  that  all  examination,  as  well  as  inquiry  into  facts, 

is  precluded.  _ , • . • i t 

A case  that  occurred  to  Pelletan  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  j 
although  the  consideration  of  it  partly  belongs  to  a previous  chapter  ^ 

(ora  the  viability  of  the  ivfaiit).  _ 

A female  at  the  eighth  month  of  pregnancy  died  of  a disease,  .J 
which  the  physicians  styled  anasarca  complicated  with  scurvy  (ana-  j 
sarque  compliqv.ee  de  scorbui).  A surgeon  immediately  performe 
the  caesarean  operation,  and  extracted  the  child.  In  his  proces  verbal, 
he  states  that,  after  tying  the  umbilical  cord  and  removing  the  mucus  j 
from  its  mouth,  he  observed  pulsations  at  the  region  of  the  heart,  am  ^ 
also  found  that  it  preserved  a sufficient  degree  of  warmth.  It  expii  w,  -i 
however  (he  adds),  three  quarters  of  an  hour  after  the  decease  ] 
mother.  Six  witnesses  were  also  present  at  the  operation,  four  o 
whom  stated  that  they  applied  their  hands  to  the  breast  and  felt  t e .. 
pulsation.  The  other  two  had  not  observed  it.  _ ) 

Pelletan  was  desired  to  examine  this  testimony,  and  to  give  an 
opinion  whether  the  child  had  actually  survived  its  mother.  c 
remarks  that  there  are  certain  causes  of  death  which  may  destroy  c ^ 
mother  while  the  life  of  the  infant  may  be  preserved ; of  this  nature  , 
are  sudden  accidents,  as  drowning,  a blow  on  the  head,  or  vio  en  , 
hcemorrhage.  Pcetal  life  is  even  compatible  with  some  inflainma  orj  i 


• Valentini’s  Pamlects,  vol.  i.  pp.  .3,  11.  The  statement 
Fodei'6,  and  after  him  by  Gaptiron,  is  not  correct.  Tlie  Clmmber  apign 


except cat«i5  physkis,"  and  it  is  the 

evidently  a mistake  in  tlie  references  to  Valenlini  by  toderd  (''’‘•''rf  ;"''’;'  ^ 
is  of  such  a nature  that  one  might  be  led  to  suspect  that  he  had  no 
examined  the  Pandects. 

f Foderd,  vol.  ii.  p.  94.  Capuron,  pp.  1.36-148. 
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complaints,  but  tlie  probability  is  certainly  against  the  surviving  of  the 
child,  when  the  mother  dies  from  a lingering  and  wasting  disease. 
For  this  reason,  and  also  because  it  does  not  appear  to  have  arrived  at 
tlie  full  time,  he  M'as  of  opinion  that  the  child  had  died  in  the  womb. 
As  to  the  signs  of  life,  even  if  they  were  fully  substantiated  to  have 
been  present,  he  conceives  them  equivocal ; the  pulsation  and  heat 
were  probably  the  remains  of  foetal  existence.  And  if  the  surgeon 
was  correct  in  believing  that  the  heart  beat  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour,  he  Avas  certainly  blamable  in  not  using  means  to  promote  respi- 
ration. But  the  probability  is  that  he  was  deceived. 

For  these  reasons  Pelletan  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  mother 
survived  the  child.* 

I have  been  favoured  with  a communication  on  this  subject  by  the 
Hon.  De  Witt  Clinton.  Some  years  since,  he  informs  me,  a case, 
embracing  the  succession  to  a large  landed  estate,  was  tried  in  one  of 
our  courts  under  the  following  circumstances.  The  mother  and  child 
both  died  during  delivery.  If  the  latter  was  found  to  have  survived, 
the  father,  by  our  law,  was  the  heir  ; if  the  former,  her  relatives  became 
entitled  to  the  property.  On  the  trial  it  was  proved  that  the  child 
was  born  alive ; and  the  question  of  the  priority  of  death  was  then 
decided  against  the  parties  claiming  as  heirs  of  the  luothei’. 

II.  Of  the  Presui}iption  of  Survivorship  of  Persons  of  different  Ages 
destroyed  by  a common  Accident. 

It  will  readily  be  observed,  that  if  a father  and  son,  or  a husband 
and  wife,  perish  in  one  common  accident  without  witnesses,  disputes 
may  arise  concerning  the  disposition  of  their  property.  Provision  has 
accordingly  been  made  in  several  codes  for  the  avoidance  of  such  dif- 
ficulties. I shall  give  a concise  sketch  of  these,  interspersed  with 
cases,  to  shew  the  course  of  legal  decisions  on  this  curious  subject. 

The  earliest  Roman  law  on  this  point  directs  the  order  of  succes- 
sion when  persons  of  different  ages  die  in  battle.  If  two  individuals 
of  this  description  fell  at  the  same  time,  he  who  had  not  arrived  at  the 
age  of  puberty  was  to  be  deemed  to  have  died  first ; but  if  a father, 
and  a son,  arrived  at  his  majority,  lost  their  lives  together,  the  son 
vas  considered  to  have  survived  the  fathei’.  In  process  of  time,  this 
provision  was  extended  to  all  cases,  where  the  precise  period  of  death 
was  unknown,  and  it  was  decreed,  that  in  the  case  of  a husband  and 
wife,  the  former  should  be  adjudged  the  survivor.f 

The  spirit  of  these  laws  guided  the  decisions  of  the  Continental 
tribunals  for  many  ages ; and  Zacchias,  in  Ids  elaborate  discussion 
on  this  question,  cites  cases  from  several  jurisconsults,  wdiich  were 
settled  according  to  the  dicta  of  the  civil  code.  The  mother,  in  one 
instance,  was  shipwrecked  with  her  young  infant;  and  in  another,  she, 

* Pelletan,  vol.  i.  pp.  322-341. 

jt  liln  xxxiv.  tit.  5,  de  rebus  dubiis.  “ Cum  pubere  lilio  mater  naufiairio 

diiii'l  ’ *^*’7’ non  posset  nter  prior  cxtinctus  sit,  Immanum  est  credere  (ilinm 

***'^’.  m -"’'‘'if*!,  impnbere  iiaufragio  periit,  priorem  filium 

necatum  esse  iiitelligitur,”  &c. 
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■with  lier  two  cliildren,  also  young,  was  killed  by  lightning.  In  both 
these  the  parent  was  deemed  the  survivor.* 

Onr  author  also,  in  his  Consilia,  relates  two  cases,  which  deserve  ■ 
mention  in  this  place. 

A number  of  individuals  pei’ished  by  the  fall  of  a building,  and, 
among  these,  a father  aged  sixty,  and  his  son  aged  thirty.  The  bodies 
were  found  ten  hours  after  the  accident.  That  of  the  father  was 
uninjured  ; but  on  the  head  of  the  son  there  was  a severe  wound. 
The  heirs  of  each  put  forth  their  claims,  and  Zacchias  was  consulted 
by  the  judges  on  the  case.  After  a long  comparison  between  the 
strength  and  state  of  health  of  the  parties,  he  comes  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  son  survived  the  father.  Being  aware,  however,  that  the 
wound  in  question  was  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  death  of  tlie 
former,  he  endeavours  to  avoid  this  difficulty,  by  suggesting  that  it 
w'as  not  necessarily  mortal,  nor  of  a nature  to  destroy  his  strength  im- 
mediately ; while  the  suffocation  was  so  much  more  urgent  a cause  of 
death,  that  the  father,  from  his  valetudinarian  state  and  his  advanced 
age,  M'ould  first  be  destroyed  by  it.j- 

The  propriety  of  this  opinion  is  controverted  by  Fodere,  and  with 
considerable  show  of  justice  ; for  certainly  a rvound  of  the  head,  and  of 
so  severe  a nature,  may  safely  be  considered  the  most  sudden  destroyer 
of  life  under  the  above  circumstances.^ 

In  another  instance,  a man  and  his  family  had  eaten  very  copiously 
of  poisonous  mushrooms.  They  were  all  taken  ill,  and  the  domestics 
were  sent  to  obtain  assistance.  Before  they  could  return,  the  husband 
and  wife  had  both  expired.  This  couple,  Iavo  year’s  previous,  had 
made  an  agreement,  that  whoever  survived  should  possess  the  sum  of 
two  thousand  crowns,  and  on  the  disposition  of  this  a dispute,  neces- 
sarily arose.  Zacchias,  when  consulted,  gave  his  opinion  that  the 
husband  had  survived  the  wife.  His  reasons  were  the  following.  The 
husband,  though  sixty  years  of  age,  was  robust  and  healthy  ; and, 
from  the  deposition  of  the  servants,  appears  to  have  eaten  but  few  of 
the  mushroon'is.  The  wife,  on  the  contrary,  although  only  forty,  was 
asthmatic,  and  subject  to  affections  ot  the  stomach.  She  had  eaten 
largely  of  the  musliroonrs,  and  added  to  these  other  indigestible  food. 
A poison,  therefore,  which  acts  violently  on  the  organs  of  respiration, 
would  soonest  destroy  one  already  diseased  in  those  parts.§ 

Fodere  objects  to  this  decision  that  the  opinion  of  the  jroison  acting 
on  the  organs  of  respiration  is  altogether  hypothetical ; and  it  proba- 
bly is  so,  but  certainly  the  general  course  ot  reasoning  appears  correct. 
The  ancient  French  lute,  in  its  adjudications,  generally  followed 
the  Roman.  In  16:29,  a mother,  with  her  daughter,  aged  four  yeans 
was  drowmed  in  the  Loire.  The  parliament  ot  Paris,  on  appeal, 
decided  tiiat  the  youngest  had  died  first.  Some  year’s  after*,  however, 
an  opposite  decision  w*as  pr’onounced  by  the  satrre  body.  1 lie  mother 
(Bohie)  and  her  two  childreir,  one  aged  twenty-two  irronths  aird  the 
other  eight  years,  were  murdered  secretly  in  the  niglit.  The  hrtsbaiid 

Consilium,  No.  51. 

§ Cviisilium,  No.  85. 


• Zacchias,  vol.  i.  pp.  410,  441. 
J Fo«leF6,  vol.ii.  pp.  820,  321. 
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I claimed  the  property  of  liis  wife,  on  the  ground  tliat  the  children  had 
survived,  and  the  parliament  adjudged  it  to  him.* * * §  The,  discrepancy 
^ ill  this  case  is  very  naturally  explained  by  Fodere.  Murderers  would 
first  destroy  those  whom  they  most  dreaded,  and  afterwards  proceed 
1 to  the  completion  of  their  intended  enormities. 

Kicard,  a celebrated  adv^ocate  of  the  seventeenth  century,  has  pre- 
served a very  curious  case  on  this  subject. 

In  1658,  a father  and  son  perished  in  the  famous  battle  of  Dunes, 
and  at  noon  the  same  day  the  daughter  and  sister  became  a nun, 
whereby  she  rvas  dead  in  law.  The  battle  commenced  at  that  very 
hour.  It  was  inquired  which  of  these  three  survived,  and  it  was 

(decided  that  the  nnn  died  first.  Her  vows,  being  voluntary,  were 
consummated  in  a moment;  whereas,  the  death  of  the  father  and 
brother  being  violent,  there  was  a possibility  of  their  living  after 
receivdng  their  wounds.  It  was  then  necessary  to  decide  betw^een 
them,  and,  after  some  disputation,  it  was  agreed  to  follow  the  Roman 
law,  and  to  declare  that  the  son,  being  arrived  at  the  age  of. puberty, 
survived  the  father.f 

In  1751,  a merchant,  aged  fifty-eight,  with  his  wife,  aged  fifty, 
and  his  daughter  of  twenD'-seven  years,  was  drowned,  with  many 
others,  in  endeavouring  to  cross  the  Seine  in  a small  vessel.  The 
question  of  survivorship  was  raised  by  the  relatives,  and  an  opinion 
was  given  on  the  case  by  the  celebrated  Lorry.t  He  observes,  that 
three  causes  probably  conspired  to  accelerate  the  death  of  these  indi- 
viduals,— fright,  excessive  coldness  of  the  water,  and  any  disease  that 
might  be  present.  Throughout  the  whole  of  his  argument  he  appears 
to  proceed  on  the  supposition  that  the  younger  female  was  menstruat- 
ing, and  hence  that  the  cold  water,  by  checking  it,  would  hasten  her 
death.  But  this  is  not  stated  in  any  part  of  the  case,  and  it  certainly 
is  very  questionable,  whether,  as  he  would  seem  to  insinuate,  that  state 
of  fulness  of  the  system  which  menstruating  females  have  would  acce- 
lerate the  suffocation  produced  by  drowning.  If  his  argument  means 
any  thing,  it  is  certainly  directed  to  this  point ; and  we  have  then  to 
compare  the  probable  state  of  a female  of  fifty,  who  is  beyond  the  men- 
struating period,  and  another  labouring  under  that  function.  Cer- 
tainly it  will  not  counterbalance  the  difference  in  age  and  strength. 
He,  however,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  daughter  died  first.  But 
the  parliament  of  Paris,  by  a decree  of  the  7th  of  September,  1752, 
admitted  the  presumption  of  survivorship  to  her,  and  ordered  a dispo- 
sition of  the  property  accordingly. § 

It  thus  appears  that,  for  a length  of  time,  the  provisions  of  the 
Roman  law  were  followed  in  France.  But  a curious  distinction  was 
made.  The  legal  tribunals  regulated  the  descent  of  property  by  them, 
but  would  not  apply  them  to  cases  where  legacies  were  bequealhed, 

* Caiifcs  C61ehres,  quoted  Iiy  Fodere,  vol.  ii.  p.  218. 

■ t Fodere,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  Smith,  p.  382. 

I At  r “ Consultation  dc  Mcdecine,"  is  pnhli.slied  at  full  length  in 

' hv^hHalte  I’f  Doctors  Paen  and  I;orry,  hut  was  written 

§ Fodere,  vol.  ii.  pp.  220,  310. 
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and  for  tins  reason  : — It  is  necessary  (say  they)  that  a man  sliould 
have  heirs,  but  it  is  not  necessary  that  he  should  have  legatees ; and, 
accoi’dingly,  when  testator  and  legatee  died  at  the  same  time,  the  pro- 
perty passed  to  the  heirs.  The  lieutenant  ol  a vessel  bcfjueathed  the 
sum  of  2000  francs  to  his  captain,  by  a will  which  he  made  before 
going  to  sea.  Both  captain  and  lieutenant  were  lost  in  the  same 
vessel,  and  when  a law-ease  was  raised  as  to  Bie  legacy,  the  pro- 
perty was  adjudicated  in  the  manner  above  stated. 

The  present  French  laio  on  this  subject  is  contained  in  the  lol- 
lowing  sections  of  the  civil  or  Napoleon  code  : • , , .1 

“ If  several  persons,  naturally  heirs  of  each  other,  pensli  by  tlie 
same  event,  without  the  possibility  of  knowing  which  died  first,  the 
presumption  as  to  survivorship  shall  be  determined  by  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case,  and,  in  default  thereof,  by  strength  of  age  and  sex. 
“ If  those  who  perished  together,  were  under  fifteen  years,  the  oldest 

shall  be  presumed  the  survivor.  , , ,,  , 1 

“ If  they  were  all  above  sixty  years,  the  youngest  shall  be  presumed 


the  survivor.  , . , „ 

“ If  some  were  under  fifteen,  and  others  above  sixty,  the  toinier 

shall  be  presumed  the  survivors.  , . 1 *1  „„„ 

“ If  those  who  have  perished  together  had  completed  the  age  ot 
fifteen,  and  were  under  sixty,  the  male  shall  be  presumed  the  survivor, 
where  ages  are  equal,  or  the  difference  does  not  exceed  one  year. 

“ If  they  were  of  the  same  sex,  that  presumption  shall  be  admitted 
which  opens  the  succession  in  the  order  of  nature — of  course  the  younger 
shall  be  considered  to  have  survived  the  elder.”t 

Although  these  provisions  are  in  the  main  founded  on  correct  phy- 
siological principles,  yet  there  are  some  objections  of  weight  pointed 
out  by  I'odere.  The  clause  that  adjudges  the  survivorship  to  tho.e 
under  fifteen,  when  they  and  persons  above  sixty  perish  together,  is 
certainly  imperfect,  since  it  may  include  infants  ot  one,  two,  U'ree 
years.  ‘These  certainly  would  expire  the  soonest.  And  again  no  p - 
Vision  is  made  for  the  case  when  persons  under  fifteen  and  under  six  > 

perish  together,  although  this  may  possibly  be 

The  English  law  appears  to  have  no  jirovisions  on  the  subject 
except  so  far  as  the  civil  law  is  incorporated  with  it.  Ihere  are,  ho\  - 

ever,  some  cases  which  deserve  mention.]: 

In  1736,  General  Stanwix  and  his  daughter  set  sail  m tlie  ^me 

vessel  from  Ireland  for  England.  They  were 

single  person  on  board  was  saved.  The  representative  of  the  father 


t 


cIvH  Code7secti(^^^^^  721,  722-quoted  by  Foder6,  vol.  ii.  p.  222,  and 

most  ancient  case,  I presume,  in  English  ^ 

•oTiehton  V.  Randall.  According  to  Croke  (Elizabeth,  502),  the 
■ e Stena»ts^  l><'«ged  in  one  cart,  but 

have  survived  the  father,  since,  as  the  son's 

*.  HMwa  I'lirv  fill  Wales^  grave  a verdict  of  favour  ot  notve  .j:,,.# 

rr*  There  is  a shade  of  doubt,  or  at  least  a discrepancy  in  this  .‘•’f  ;]! 

udeiice,  vol.  i.  P-  390. 
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Iiis  personal  estate  -was  liis  nepliew,  and  the  representative  of  the 
(laughter  was  lier  maternal  uncle.  These  parties  brought  the  case 
into'^  chancery.  On  behalf  of  him  whom  the  general’s  survivorship 
would  have  benefited,  it  was  argued  that,  the  ship  being  lost  in  tem- 
pestuous weather,  it  was  more  than  probable  that  the  general  Avas 
upon  deck,  and  that  the  daughter  Avas  doAvn  in  the  cabin  (as  is  almost 
ever  the  case  Avith  ladies  in  these  situations),  and  ot  course  subject  to 
more  early  loss  of  life  than  her  father,  Avho,  as  a man  of  arms  and 
courage,  Avas,  it  Avas  asserted,  more  able  and  more  likely  to  struggle 
with  death  than  a Avoman,  and  in  Avhich  he  might  probably  have  been 
assisted  by  the  broken  masts  and  other  parts  of  the  rigging. 

On  the  other  side  it  Avas  contended,  that  the  general  AAms  old,  and 
consequently  feeble,  and  by  no  means  strong  enough  to  resist  the 
shocks  of  such  a terrible  attack ; that  the  daughter  Avas  of  a hale  con- 
stitution, and  though  of  the  Aveaker  sex,  yet,  being  younger  than  her 
father,  Avas  proportionably  stronger,  and,  from  the  circumstance  ofyoutli, 
more  unwilling  to  part  Avith  life,  and  that  the  probability  of  survivorship 
Avas  thei’efore  infinitely  in  favour  of  the  daughter. 

A second  Avife  of  General  Stamvix  also  perished  Avith  him,  and  her 
representative  brought  forward  a separate  claim  to  the  disputed  property. 

The  court,  hoAvever,  finding  the  arguments  on  all  sides  equally 
soKd  and  ingenious,  Avaived  giving  any  decision,  and  advised  a compro- 
mise, to  Avhich  the  several  claimants  agreed.* 

The  folloAving  case  Avas  tried  at  the  Prerogative  Court,  Doctors’ 
Commons,  in  1815  : 

Job  Taylor,  quarter-master  sergeant  in  the  royal  artillery,  had  made 
a Avill,  in  which  he  appointed  his  Avife,  Lucy  Taylor,  sole  executrix 
and  sole  residuary  legatee.  Having  been  for  some  time  in  Portugal 
on  foreign  service,  he  Avas  returning  home  Avith  her  on  board  the  Queen 
transport,  Avhen  the  A'essel,  in  Falmouth  harbour,  struck  upon  a rock, 
in  consequence  of  the  violence  of  the  Aveather,  and  sunk  almost  imme- 
diately aftei’Avards.  Nearly  three  hundred  persons  on  board  perished, 
and  among  them  Taylor  and  his  Avife.  Taylor  died  possessed  of  pro- 
perty to  the  amount  of  4000Z.,  and  a bill  in  chancery  Avas  filed  by  the 
next  of  kin  of  the  Avife  against  those  of  the  husband,  to  ascertain  avIio 
Avas  entitled  to  this  property,  but  the  proceedings  Avere  at  a stand  for 
tlie  Avant  of  a personal  representative  of  the  husband.  Both  parties, 
therefore,  applied  to  the  court  for  letters  of  administration  generally, 


* Fearne’s  posthumous  Avorks,  pp.  38,  39.  This  case  appears  to  have  at- 
tracted the  atteation  of  Mr.  Fearne,  and  he  accordingly  prepared  arguments  for  the 
purpose  of  seeing  what  could  be  advanced  on  both  sides,  with  some  appearance  of 
reason  ; and,  after  his  death,  they  were  published  in  the  above  collection.  The  scope 
of  the  argument  in  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  daughter  is,  first,  to  overthrow 
the  proliability  that  they  both  died  at  the  same  instant,  and  next,  to  strengthen  the 
nile  of  the  civil  law,  that  the  child  shall  be  presumed  to  have  survived  the  parent. 
The  argument  in  favour  of  the  representative  of  the  father  is  aimed  against  the  pro- 
priety of  allowing  any  weight  to  presumption,  and  it  urges  the  known  fact,  that  the 
father  died  possessed.  This,  it  is  conceived,  should  destroy  a claim  founded  on  the 
uncertain,  unknown  possession  of  a niece.  (See  pp.  33-72.)  Both  these  arguments 
deserve  an  attentive  perusal. 

See,  also,  vol.  i.  Blackstone’s  Reports,  p.  640.  Rex  v.  Dr.  Hay. 
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or  that  tlie  court  would  suspend  granting  any  to  either  party  during 
the  dependence  of  the  chancery  suit,  and  in  tlie  meantime  grant  a 
limited  administration.  This  latter  prayer  was,  however,  abandoned, 
on  understanding  that  the  court  could  not  grant  a limited  administration, 
Avhere  a general  one  might  be  granted  and  was  applied  for ; and  tlie 
present  question  therefore  was,  to  whom  the  general  administration 
should  be  granted  ? whether  the  next  of  kin  to  the  husband  as  dying 
intestate,  his  wife  not  having  survived  so  as  to  become  entitled  under 
his  will,  or  the  representatives  of  his  wife  as  his  residuary  legatee,  she 
having  survived  so  as  to  become  entitled  under  that  character. 

It  appeared,  from  the  affidavits  exhibited  on  both  sides,  that,  at  the 
time  the  accident  happened,  Lucy  Taylor  was  below  in  the  cabin,  and 
her  husband  on  deck.  The  water  was  rushing  in  fast,  and  he  offered 
large  sums  to  any  one  who  would  go  below  and  save  her ; but  finding 
none  would  venture,  he  descended  himself,  and  the  vessel  immediately 
afterwards  went  to  pieces.  The  bodies  of  Taylor  and  his  wife  were 
found  close  together,  and  it  further  appeared  that  she  was  a woman  of 
a very  robust  constitution,  and  in  the  habit  of  enduring  great  fatigue 
by  the  management  of  the  officers’  mess,  as  well  as  that  of  a great 
many  of  the  soldiers ; whilst  he  was  rather  sickly,  and  had  been  lat- 
terly much  afflicted  with  an  asthma. 

It  was  contended,  on  the  part  ot  the  husband  s next  of  km,  that  b\ 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  civil  law,  which  had  been  adopted  into 
the  law  of  the  counti’y,  and  were  in  fact  the  only  principles  governing 
a case  of  this  kind,  it  was  laid  down,  that  where  two  persons  perished 
together  in  a common  calamity,  and  it  became  a question  which  of  the 
two  was  the  survivor,  the  presumption  of  law  should  always  be  m favour 
of  the  person  possessing  the  more  robust  constitution  and  greater  strength, 
as  being  thereby  the  better  fitted  to  struggle  with  the  difficulties  of  his 
situation,  and  resist  for  a longer  time  the  operation  of  death,  i hus, 
when  the  father  and  the  son  shall  perish  together,  the  presumption  of  tlie 
survivorship  is  in  the  favour  of  the  son  if  above  the  age  of  puberty,  but  ot 
the  father  if  under;  the  same  as  to  a mother  and  daughter;  and ^ to 
husband  and  wife,  the  presumption  is  in  favour  of  the  husband.  I tns, 
however,  like  all  other  legal  presumptions,  was  liable  to  be  repelled  by 
evidence  to  the  contrary ; but  in  this  case  it  was  contended,  from  the 
situation  of  the  wife  at  the  time  the  accident  happened,  that  it  was  most 
probable  she  had  perished  before  her  husband  descended  to  her  rescue. 
Upon  both  grounds,  therefore,  both  of  principle  and  of  fact,  the  couit 
must  conclude  that  the  husband  was  the  survivor,  and  accordingly  grant 

the  administration  to  his  next  ot  kin.  , , 

On  the  part  of  the  wife’s  next  of  kin,  it  was  contended,  that  the 
presumption  of  the  law  alluded  to,  was  only  applicable  to  cases  where 
parties  perish  together  in  such  a manner  as  to  preclude  the  Pp®' 
bility  of  obtaining  any  evidence  as  to  which  of  them  was  the  sur\i\o  j 
Where,  however,  evidence  as  to  that  tact  was  produced,  as  in  t le  pre 
sent  case,  the  case  must  be  decided  upon  that  evidence  only.  * 

appeared  the  parties  had  perished  by  the  same  accident,  and  their  od  e 
were  afterwards  found  together;  and  that  the  common 
had  in  this  instance  been  inverted,  by  the  w ife  being  the  mou  . 
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and  robust  of  tlie  two.  The  court  must,  therefore,  neeessarilj'-  conclude 
that  she  was  the  survivor,  and  accordingly  grant  the  adminisiration  of 
her  husband’s  effects  to  her  representatives. 

Sir  John  Nicoll  observed,  that  this  case  presented  itself  for  decision 
under  very  singular  circumstances.  He  recapitulated  them,  and  ob- 
served, that  the  question  as  to  the  limited  administration  had  not 
been  gone  into,  but  that,  with  respect  to  general  administration,  the 
council  had  argued  upon  the  legal  presumption  of  survivorship, 
and  whether  or  not  that  presumption  was  sufficiently  repelled  by  the 
facts  in  evidence.  He  agreed  to  the  doctrine  that  had  been  laid  down 
of  the  presumption  being  in  favour  of  the  husband ; but  it  was  a 
necessary  preliminary  question,  upon  whom  the  burden  of  proof 
rested.  The  administration  to  the  husband  being  the  point  in  issue, 
his  ne.\t  of  kin  had,  primd  facie,  the  first  right  to  it ; but  there 
being  a residuary  legatee,  this  right  became  superseded.  The  parties 
claiming  under  this  latter  character  were  not  residuary  legatees  them- 
selves specifically,  but  merely  derivatively  from  one  who'was.  They 
were,  therefore,  one  step  farther  removed  from  the  property.  The 
presumption  of  law  was  certainly  always  in  favour  of  the  heir  at  law 
with  regard  to  freehold,  and  equally  so  of  the  next  of  kin  with  regard 
to  personal  property  ; the  statute  of  distribution  disposing  of  an  intes- 
tate’s property  among  his  next  relatives,  solely  upon  the  presumption 
that  such  was  his  intention,  unless  the  contrary  should  be  expressed. 
It  was,  therefore,  incumbent  upon  the  representatives  of  the  wife,  in 
this  case,  to  prove  her  survivorship,  as  the  party  in  whom  the  property 
vested,  and  from  whom,  in  consequence,  they  derived  their  claim  to  it. 
He  then  entered  into  an  explanation  of  the  facts  in  evidence,  and  Avas 
of  opinion  that  they  -were  insufficient  to  repel  the  presumption  of  the 
husband’s  having  survived  the  wife,  which  the  court  Avas  bound  to 
assume,  from  the  circumstance  of  their  having  been  overwhelmed  by'^ 
one  common  calamity,  and  having  perished  together;  observing,  in 
particular,  that  though  the  wife  miglit  be  very  active  and  laborious  in 
her  domestic  duties,  yet  the  natural  timidity  of  her  sex  might  prevent 
exertion  in  the  moment  of  danger ; whilst  the  husband,  on  the  other 
hand,  though  labouring  under  the  bodily  affliction  of  an  asthma,  might 
still  retain  his  manly  firmness  in  resisting  impending  destruction,  par- 
ticularly' as,  from  his  situation  in  life,  he  must  have  often  faced  deatli 
in  various  shapes.  He  was,  therefore,  in  no  degree  satisfied,  by  the 
proofs  in  the  cause,  that  the  wife  survived  the  husband,  and  should 
therefore  decree  the  administration  to  his  next  of  kin.  In  thus  deciding 
the  law,  however,  he  did  not  mean  to  affirm  positively  which  of  the 
two  Avas  the  survivor,  but  merely  that  there  Avas  not  sufficient  proof 
that  it  Avas  the  Avife  to  repel  the  presumption  of  laAv  that  it  Avas  the 
lusband.  The  administration  Avas  accordingly  granted  to  the  husband’s 
next  of  kin.* 


1 btiplock  (2  Pliillimore’s  Reports,  2()1).  In  a note  to  tliis 

from  Wright  v.  Sarmuda,  or  Wright  o.  Netherwood  (179II),  is  also  given 

ftliB  K I (luestion  of  survivorship,  liowever,  is  not  so  much  brought  in 

A ushand,  the  second  wife,  and  the  children  by  both  wives,  all  were  lost  at  sea}, 
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A later  case  is  on  record,  viz.  tliat  of  Mason  IMason,  which  came 
before  Sir  William  Grant,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls,  in  March,  1816, 
The  father,  a middle-aged  man,  embarked  with  his  son  on  board  a 
vessel  in  India,  on  a voyage  to  England.  The  ship  was  lost,  and  all 
on  board  perished.  In  favour  of  the  son,  the  civil  law  and  the  Napo- 
leon code  were  cited ; but  it  was  replied,  that  as  the  father’s  will  be- 
queathed certain  property  to  each  of  his  children,  “ who  should  be 
living  at  the  time  of  his  death,”  it  required  positive  proof,  and  not 
presumption.  The  opposite  party  cannot  prove  that  the  son  survived. 
The  Master  of  the  Rolls  appears  to  have  been  of  opinion  against  the 
son,  but  he  finally  sent  to  a jury,  to  try  whether  Francis  Mason  was 
living  at  the  death  of  the  testator,*  The  result  of  this  I have  not 
been  able  to  find. 

To  these  I will  only  add  the  following.  Mr.  Selwyn,  of  the  war- 
office,  with  his  lady,  perished  in  the  disastrous  accident  to  the  Rothsay 
Castle  steam-boat  (1831).  By  his  will  he  appointed  Mrs.  Selwyn 
his  executrix  ; and  in  case  she  should  die  in  his  lifetime,  other  execu- 
tors were  appointed.  The  circumstances  of  their  death  raised  the 
question,  whether  the  contingency  provided  for  in  the  will  had  oc- 
curred, and  whether  the  wife’s  representatives,  or  the  executors  named 
in  the  event  of  her  prior  death,  were  to  take  administration. 

The  case  came  before  the  English  Prerogative  Court,  November 
7,  1831.  The  court  said,  that  in  other  similar  cases,  it  had  been  held, 
as  both  parties  might  be  supposed  to  have  perished  together,  that  the 
wife  could  not  have  survived  the  husband ; but  in  this  case,  the  words 
were  “ in  case  she  should  die  in  my  lifetime.”  Ihe  presumption  was, 
that  the  husband,  as  the  stronger  of  the  two,  survived  the  longtyt: 
and  as  it  was  the  clear  intention  of  the  testator  that  the  representatives 
of  the  wife  shoidd  not  take  the  administration,  and  as  there  was  no 
attempt  on  the  part  of  these  representatives  to  establish  an  intestacy, 
the  court  decreed  probate  to  the  executors.f 

In  reviewing  these  cases,  it  may  probably  appear  to  some  that 
phj'sical  principles  will  never  be  sufficient  to  decide  them  with  any 
degree  of  probability.  This,  indeed,  is  the  opinion  of  some  medied 
jurists,  as  Belloc,  Orfila,  and  Duncan. I Others  again,  and  in  parti- 
cular Zacchias,  liavc  laid  down  rules  for  judging  in  all  the  various 
kinds  of  accidents  that  may  occur.  Thus,  in  those  dead  frorn  hungen 
the  young  should  be  supposed  to  have  fii*st  perished,  then  infants,  an 
lastly  old  men ; and  as  to  sex,  women  probably  survive.  In  catys  o 
drowning,  a dissection  and  examination  of  the  organs  immediate  v 


as  that  of  the  revocation  of  the  will.  The  following  remark  of  the  Judge  (Sir 
William  M''ynne)  may,  however,  be  quoted  : — “ I desired  the  priority  of  the  deal  > o 
the  parties  to  be  considered.  I always  thought  it  the  most  rational^ presumption 
that  all  died  together,  and  that  none  could  transmit  rights  to  another.  ’ 

• IMerivale’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  308.  _ _ ,. 

London  Atlas  newspaper.  Thiscase(inreSelwyn)  is  reported  in  3 Ilaggara 
Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  7d8.  See,  also,  Colvin  v.  King’s  Pmetor,  1 Hagg*  > 
P.  02.  . 

$ Belloc,  p.  IGl.  Edinburgh  lUcdical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
Orfila’s  Irtfons,  vol.  i.  p.  635. 
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acted  upon  may  lead  to  correct  opinions ; while  in  those  found  dead 
from  noxious  exhalations,  we  should  examine  the  relative  situation  of 
the  bodies  to  the  noxious  air,  and  the  state  of  thoracic  capacity.  In 
all  eases,  the  state  of  health  should,  if  possible,  be  ascertained,  and 
apoplectic  habits  should  always  be  deemed  to  have  been  the  earliest 
sufferers.* 

Dr.  Beatty  has  lately  considered  these  j^'i'ohabUities  moi’e  in  detail 
in  a valuable  essay  in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine.f  As  to 
age,  he  concedes  that,  in  general,  very  young  pei’sons,  and  those  far 
advanced  in  age,  sink  more  readily  than  adults  and  those  in  the  middle 
stage  of  life.  I have  been,  however,  struck  with  the  difficulty  of 
forming  positive  opinions  even  on  this,  from  an  incident  related  by 
Burckhardt.  In  giving  an  account  of  a caravan  coming  in  Avant  of 
water  in  the  Nubian  desert,  he  says,  that  “the  youngest  slaves  bore 
the  thirst  better  than  the  rest;  and  that  while  the  grown-up)  boys  all 
died,  the  children  reached  Egypt  in  safety. Dr.  Beatty  agrees  that, 
under  similar  circumstances,  the  male  will  survive  longer  than  the 
female,  but  suggests  several  qualifying  circumstances,  which  should 
enter  into  the  estimate.  The  greater  liability  of  the  weaker  sex  to 
fainting,  and  their  ability  to  preserve  life  longer,  Avithout  marked 
ai’terial  circulation,  may,  in  many  cases,  tend  to  their  preservation. 
As  to  habit  and  variety  of  constitution,  all  such  that  have  a tendency 
to  affections  of  the  head  and  lungs,  should  be  deemed  the  first  victims, 
in  case  the  causes  of  death  are  of  a description  to  affect  these.  And 
the  moral  condition  must  not  be  overlooked  : the  brave  survive  the 
fearful  and  the  nerA'ous. 

If  AA'e  turn  to  the  causes  by  means  of  Avhich  a number  of  persons  may 
have  been  simultaneously  destroyed,  avc  shall  find  our  data  far  from 
being  numerous  or  settled.  Dr.  Beatty  observes,  that  if  a positively 
deleterious  gas,  such  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  carbonic  acid  gas, 
has  been  the  agent  of  suffocation,  it  may  be  presumed  that  death  Avas 
rapid  in  all,  and  occurred  at  nearly  the  same  time.  A late  Avriter, 
however,  affirms,  that  from  numerous  observations,  made  for  a long 
period,  on  persons  dead  from  asphyxia  (and  the  context  sheAvs  that  he 
principally  means  carbonic  acid  gas),  the  female  adidt  survives  longer 
than  the  male  adidt.  The  strongest  individuals  die  first.§ 

* Zacchias,  lib.  v.  tit.  2,  quest.  12.  He  also  adds,  that  when  persons  are 
destroyed  in  a fire,  those  who  are  suffocated  expire  before  those  Avho  are  burnt  to 
death.  See  Fodere,  vol.  ii.  pp.  228-232.  Smith,  p.  380. 

t Vol.  iv.  p.  97,  art.  Survivorship. 

+ Library  of  Entertaining  Knowledge.  The  Menageries,  vol.  i.  p.  296. 

_ § Sardaillon  in  Annales  d’ Hygiene,  vol.  x.  p.  173.  In  further  confirmation  of 
this,  Devergie  makes  the  following  statement.  According  to  official  reports,  360 
CMes  of  asphyxia  from  cai-bonic  acid  have  occurred  in  Paris  between  1824  and  1835. 
Of  these,  nineteen  wej’e  double  cases  (male  and  female  affected  at  the  same  time), 
and  three  only  recovered.  These  three  were  females.  Out  of  seventy-three  females, 
eighteen  wei'e  saved,  while  out  of  eighty-three  males  only  nineteen  recovered,  a 
proportion  in  favour  of  females  of  four  to  five. — Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  923.  In  con- 
formity to  this,  is  a case  in  the  Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  697,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Professor  Dudley.  It  is  that  of  a man  and  h is  wife  suffocated  in  a close  and 
small  room  by  the  gas  from  live  coals.  At  six  a.m.,  the  man  was  found  dead,  ri(/id 
dna  conlracted ; the  woman  breathed  and  was  recovered. 
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From  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Edwards,  it  would  seem  that,  if  death 
be  caused  merely  by  atmospheric  air  becoming  deficient  in  oxygen, 
the  adult  will  perish  sooner  than  infants  or  very  young  persons.  The 
dreadful  mortality  in  the  Black  Hole  at  Calcutta  shews  how  rapidly 
this  cause  acts  on  the  male  in  the  vigour  of  life. 

Heat  and  coW  operate  differently  on  the.  same  description  of  per- 
sons. The  male  and  the  adult  have  repeatedly  sunk  under  their 
sufferings  in  traversing  the  deserts  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  while  the 
young  have  escaped.  Cold,  on  the  contrary,  will  earliest  destroy  the 
infant  and  the  young. 

In  cases  of  two  or  more  persons  di  owned  at  the  same  time,  De- 
vergie  remarks,  that  those  who  bear  the  marks  of  apoplexy  should  be 
considered  as  having  died  the  earliest ; and,  again,  those  that  die  from 
syncope  survive  longer  than  when  asphyxia  is  the  cause.  All  wounds 
and  injuries  arc  to  be  supposed  to  have  accelerated  the  fatal  termi- 
nation. 

Such  are  some  of  the  inferences  draw'ii  from  positive  facts  and 
from  physiological  researches.  If  they  are  deemed  too  few  or  too 
contradictory,  it  still  remains  to  determine  whether  we  should  not  have 
some  positive  rules  to  guide  us.  I cannot  doubt  the  propriety  and 
necessity  of  this.*  And  in  adopting  any  as  law,  such  as  approach  the 
neai’est  to  natural  justice  will  be  the  best.  Ihe  provisions  of  the 
French  code,  wdth  some  modifications,  appear  to  be  best  adapted  for 
administering  equitably  in  the  majority  of  cases  that  may  occur. j- 

* I cannot,  however,  agree  with  a writer  in  Braude's  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.-ll, 
who  proposes  that  in  all  cases  the  order  of  nature  should  be  presumed  to  have  taken 
place,  and  that  the  child,  whatever  be  its  physical  powers  or  age,  should  he  deemed 
to  have  survived  the  parent.  Certainly  this  is  not  warranted  by  observation  or 

deduction.  , , ...  , . ■ , i . 

+ The  following  remark  will  shew  that  the  necessity  of  enactments  is  elsewhere 

acknowledged:  “ M''ith  regard  to  cases  of  comparative  unfreqiieiicy,  indeed  our 
law  is  culpably  careless.  We  have  shewn  ourselves  no  friends  to  codifying ; but  w’e 
contend  that  every  ascertained  doubt  should  be  disposed  of  without  delay.  — 
London  Law  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  549. 
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AGE  AND  IDENTITY. 

1.  Notice  of  some  questions  in  which  the  testimony  of  medical  men  may  be  required 
as  to  the  age  of  an  individual  — the  age  at  which  he  is  considered  capable  of 
committing  certain  crimes.  The  period  of  absence  that  is  considered  as  pre- 
sumptive proof  of  a man’s  death.  Decisions  on  this  subject  in  England,  Scot- 
land, States  of  New  York  and  South  Carolina.  Age  beyond  which  pregnancy 
is  deemed  impossible.  The  Douglas  cause.  Laws  on  this  point— cases.  2. 
Identity.  Cases  where  physicians  may  be  required  to  identify  individuals  by 
physical  marks.  Remarkable  instances  in  France — Martin  Guerre  — Francis 
Noiseu  — Sieur  De  Caille  — Baronet  — Sieur  Labbe.  English  cases.  Effects 
of  age  in  altering  the  personal  appearance.  Case  of  Casali.  Remarkable  case 
of  disputed  identity  in  New  York. 

Age  is  a subject  of  copious  diseussion  with  many  of  the  older  v/riters 
oil  medical  jurisprudence,  and  even  Fodere  has  enlarged  on  it  in  an 
extended  manner.  I can,  however,  conceive  but  very  few  cases  in 
which  a physician  can  be  called  on  to  give  an  ojiinion  concerning  it. 
Tliere  are  latvs  in  all  civilised  countries  defining  the  various  periods, 
such  as  minority,  majority,  &c. ; and  if  the  registers  or  testimonials  to 
prove  these  are  wanting,  it  is  difficult  to  suggest  any  physical  proofs 
on  which  a medical  man,  more  than  any  other  individual,  can  venture 
to  pronounce  decisively.* 

There  are,  hoivever,  exceptions  to  these  remarks,  as  the  readers  of 
these  pages  must  have  noticed.  It  is  often  of  the  highest  imjiortancc 
to  ascertain  the  age  of  a fretus,  or  a new-born  child  ; but  the  proofs 
of  these  have  been  more  properly,  we  conceive,  investigated  in  another 
place.  Ihere  are  also  some  points  in  the  age  of  individuals  which 
deserve  consideration  in  a treatise  on  Medical  Police,  such  as  the 
proper  jieriod  for  contracting  marriage,  and  the  division  of  life  into 
the  different  terms  of  infancy,  youth,  manhood,  and  old  age. 

_ It  is  proper,  notwithstanding,  to  make  some  suggestions  relative  to 
this  subject. 

1.  In  the  English,  and  in  our  own  laws,  certain  periods  of  life  arc 
prescribed,  before  which  individuals  shall  not  be  deemed  guilty  of 
particular  crimes.  Thus  a male  infant,  under  the  age  of  fourteen, 

an  iniV^  that  in  certain  cases  where  doubt  exists  ns  to  the  age  of 

he  of  f Vi  **  brought  into  court,  to  be  inspected  by  the  judges,  whether  lie 

tiari./  *•'.  court  lias,  upon  inspection,  any  doubt  of  the  age  of  the 

Pfivni  *’  proceed  to  take  proofs  of  the  fact. — Blackstone,  vol.  iii.  p.  332.  See 

sylvan^* RVpVrts^lS)'"  I’eniG 
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is  considered  incapable  of  committing  a rape.  But  it  deserves  notice, 
that  occasionally,  though  of  course  rarely,  there  are  cases  ot  early 
puberty,  where  tlie  strength  and  ability  are  fully  sufficient  to  complete 
this  crime  under  certain  circumstances.  Instances  are  related  wliere 
the  generative  functions  have  appeared  perfect  at  a very  early  age, 
and  every  mai'k  of  manhood  has  been  present.*  W hether,  in  a case  of 
this  kind,  the  premature  powers  ot  the  individual  should  not  be  con- 
sidered, instead  of  his  actual  age,  is  a question  tor  legislators,  \\hile 
the  period  is  positively  fixed  by  law,  no  question  can  be  raised  con- 
cerning it.f  _ • 11  • 

2.  Metzger  suggests  another  point  which  may  occasionally  require 

the  opinion  of  a physician,  viz.  : Hoio  long  a period  of  absence  shall  be 
considered  as  presumptive  proof  of  a mans  death?X  . , . , ■ i. 

There  are  some  law-cases  which  may  be  quoted  m elucidation  of 
this.  In  Benson  v.  Oliver,  in  the  court  of  exchequer,  5 George  II. 
1732,  before  Chief  Baron  Reynolds.  “ Upon  trial  of  an  issue  directs 
by  the  court  of  exchequer,  the  deposition  of  a witness  examined  in 
1672  was  offered  to  be  read,  without  any  evidence  of  his  being  dead, 


• Instances  of  premature  puberty  are  numerous,  both  in  the  male  and  teniale. 
Of  the  former  I may  refer  to  those  related  by  Drs.  White  and  Breschet,  and  .Mr. 
South,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  270,  ^1.  xi.  p.  44b,  and 
vol.  xii.  p.  76.  The  subjects  were  each  about  three  years  of  age.  Ballai  d mentions 
a case  that  lately  occurred  in  Paris,  wherrf  a female  attributed 
boy  ten  years  old.  Instances  of  infantile  menstruation  are  re  ated  by  Dr.  B all, 
;;LLc;.i™rgicl  T,..„»ci.n.  .„l.  il.  p.  110,  and  l,y  Sir  Aal.Uy  Oo.^i 
vol.  iv.  p.  204,  also  by  Meckel,  Iiancet,  N.S.  vol.  m.  p.  204.  Di.  Davis,  in  liis 
Obstetric  Medicine,  pp^  230,  728,  has  collected  a number  of  cases, 
many  others.  For  other  cases  of  precocity  in  either  sex,  see  Stal part,  vol.  i.  p.  336, 
Kndon  »le,lio.l  and  Phy.in.l  Journ.l,  vol.  ™l.  p.  522.  CI'»P»>y>  ^ 

ii.  p.  198,  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xix.  p.  80,  vol.  xlii.  p.  627,  'ol.  xliU. 

1).  249,  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xvii.  p.  353.  i„rva..m<m 

^ A case  by  Dr.  D’Autrepont  of  a female  child,  in  Monthly  Journal  of  Foreign 

Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  185,  from  a German  Jouinal.  . t i ..r 

A case  by  Mr.  Thomas  Smith  in  Scotland,  Brewster  s Edinburgh  Journal  of 

i min  nio.«l».  c»-  by  Dr.  Diffonli.cl.  (from  Medr.l),  Nor* 

S’.  Burn.,  Midland  M.dioil  and  Snrgio.l  Rep«r», 

'"'T  ™o”n  New  Jer.ey  (male),  by  Dr.  John.,  Now  York  M.Jicl  »d  Phsl»l 
Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  237  ; and  one  at  Quebec,  in  a female,  by  Dr.  Tessicr,  vol. 

^A^’recent  case  by  Dr.  Le  Beau  of  Louisiana,  of  infantile  menstruation, 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xi.  p.  4-.  „ , On  the 

A remarkable  case  of  menstruation  atone  year,  and  pregnancy 
20th  of  April,  1834,  this  female,  aged  ten  years  and  thirteen  '' w 
a female  child,  weighing  1%  pounds.  This  occurred  in  Hickman  “uut^ 
and  is  related  by  Dr.  D.  Rowlett  of  M^aisboroiigh  iii  that  state.  Tiansil 

Vlt  drili’oilno,,  rindor  Ihe  »go  of  loi.  ...d  a h»lf 

for  any  cvlme  ; from  ten  and  a half  to  fourteen,  if  found  to  be 
were  but  with  many  niitigalioiis,  and  not  with  the  utmost  rigour  _ • 

exception  nisi  malitia  suppleut  cclatem  must  be  noticed  in  art. 

is  approved  by  our  own  and  the  English  law.  See  Ldiiiburgh  EuC)Uope(iia, 

Crimes. 


.1 


Metzger,  p.  242. 
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i relying  upon  tlie  presumption  from  length  of  time  ■which  would  entitle 

II  tiio  reading  of  a deed  at  that  date.  The  chief  baron  refused  to  let 
it  be  read,  saying,  a deed  had  some  autlienticity  from  the  solemnity  of 
band  and  seal,  ife  said,  if  proper  researches  or  inquiry  had  been 
made,  and  no  accmint  could  be  given  of  him,  he  would  have  admitted 
it  at  such  a distance  of  time.”*  Again,  in  Dixon  v.  Dixon,  wliere  a 
legatee  had  been  abroad  twenty-six  years,  and  had  not  been  heard  of 
. for  twenty-five  years,  the  Master  of  the  Rolls  said  he  would  presume 
i him  to  be  dead.f  Chancellor  Kent,  in  this  state,  has  decided,  that 

1 ignorance  in  a family  of  the  existence  of  one  of  the  children  who  had 

i gone  abroad  at  the  age  of  twenty-two  unmarried,  and  had  not  been 
I heard  of  for  upwards  of  forty  years,  is  sufficient  to  warrant  the  court 
I or  jury  to  presume  the  fact  of  his  death  without  issue.  J 

In  Scotland  I find  the  folloM’ing  stated : — “ Eighteen  years  ab- 
: sence,  and  being  holden  and  reputed  dead,  was  found  a sufficient 
! probation  to  take  off  the  presumption  of  life.  § And  in  1830,  the 
Court  of  Session  granted  a sum  of  money  to  legatees,  which  had  been 
settled  on  them  by  a person  who  went  to  India  in  1805,  and  avIio  had 

I not  since  been  heard  of.  Bail  was,  however,  required  to  repay  in 

I case  of  his  return,”  &c.  || 

In  a case  where  a person  went  as  a sailor  to  Tobago,  and  had  not 
'!  been  heard  of  for  twenty  years,  and  his  age,  if  alive,  would  have  been 
M about  fifty,  the  Court  of  Session,  in  Scotland,  allowed  the  interest  of 
I a bequest  to  the  23crson  next  entitled,  and  would  have  given  the  prin- 
I cipal,  if  security  for  its  return,  should  it  be  required,  had  been  of- 
I fered.^ 

Ij  The  French  code  is  very  cautious  ou  this  subject.  It  requires 
I thirty-five  years  of  absence,  or  one  hundred  years  since  the  birth  of 
the  absent  person,  before  the  heirs  can  demand  a division  of  his  pro- 
perty,  and  be  put  in  definitive  possession  of  it.** 


• Strange’s  Reports,  vol.  li.  p.  920. 

t Brown  s Chancery  Cases,  vol.  iii.  p.  510.  “ Where  no  account  can  be  given 
ot  a person,  the  presumption  of  the  duration  of  life  (in  England)  ceases  at  the  expi- 

ra  ion  of  seven  years  from  the  time  he  was  last  known  to  he  living." Phillips’s 

aw  of  Lyitience,  p.  152.  See  also  Doe  v,  Jesson,  (iili  East’s  Reports,  p.  80,  and 
ean  o.  Davidson  (3  Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  554),  Doe  dem.  Knight  v. 
Nepean, _2  Neville  and  Manning’s  Reports,  219. 

p 203  ^ executor  of  Ogilvie  v.  Wriglit — Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  v. 

n of  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  iii.  p.  435. 

nnn/i.  . a”  JolU'nal,  v(i).  i.  p.  101.  ‘‘  In  Scotland,  so  far  as  marriage  is 

in  \ulii  \\  ’ o man  is  presumed  to  be  dead  who  is  not  heard  of  for  seven  years  ; 

onion,  by  proclaiming  and  calling  on  iier 
or  BUT  ? ^^0  cross  of  Edinburgh,  and  as  he  may  he  in  a distant  couutrv, 

law  wi«li  ' necessary  to  give  Iiim  a fair  opportunity  of  hearing  the  summons,  the 
law  wisely  provides  that  he  shall  also  he  summf--  ’ ■ ^ ■ • - • ’ • • 


j |..v/Tsvi^o  tiiau  Jit;  81 

^ am  not  aware  that  tlie  law 
Dunloi*. 


‘ J O -..w  

summoned  at  the  sliore  and  pier  of  Leith, 
applies  in  cases  where  property  is  concerned.  ’ 


^ascs  in  the  Court  of  Session,  vol.  iii.  p.  98.  For 
vd.  viii  T ni'T  Gordon,  ibid.  vol.  iv.  p.  150.  Case  of  hirs.  Hyslop,  ibid. 

reaimBo-o^’o  f ^ ^ast  the  liord  President  observed,  that  he  remembered  the 
■ * p ® ? .?  P‘’*'’ty,  after  being  unlieard  of  for  a period  of  tliirty-three  years. 

Code  civil,  sect.  129.  See  the  whole  chapter. 
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In  the  state  of  New  York,  tlie  presumption  of  the  duration  of  life 
Is  reduced  to  the  period  of  five  years,  provided  the  party  has  not  been 
heard  of  during  that  time,  and  marriages  are  allowed  to  be  contracted 
after  the  period  stated  ;* * * §  but  the  space  of  seven  years  is  adopted  in 
the  act  for  the  more  effectual  discovery  of  the  death  of  persons  upon 
Avhose  lives  estates  depend.f 

South  Carolina. An  absence  from  the  state  for  seven  years 
without  being  heard  of  raises  the  legal  presumption  of  the  death  of 
the  husband.”:j: 

Missouri.  — “ Absence  beyond  the  seas  for  seven  years,  without 
being  heard  from,  raises  the  presumption  of  death.”  § 

3.  A third  subject  discussed  under  this  title  has  been  the  age  at 
which  pregnancy  is  poss"ible,  and  beyond  which  it  cannot  occur.  I he 
last  was  much  canvassed  in  the  famous  Douglas  cause,  tried  some 
years  since  in  England.  Its  leading  incidents  were  as  follow : Lady 
Jane  Douglas  Avas  married  August  10th,  1746,  to  Colonel  StcAvart. 
She  became  pregnant,  and  tliis  fact  Avas  notorious  in  January  1748, 
and  on  the  10th  of  July,  1748,  being  in  her  fiftieth  year,  she  was 
delivered  of  tAvins  at  Paris.  Of  these  one,  named  Sholto,  did  not 
survive  to  manhood;  the  other,  Archibald,  did.  Lady  Jane,  after 
their  birth,  miscarried. 

In  process  of  time  the.  father  and  mother  both  died.  1 heir  positive 
declarations  liad  conA'inced  the  Duke  ot  Douglas,  and  lie  left  his  duke- 
dom and  other  estates  to  his  nepheAv  and  their  son,  Archibald,  Avho 
Avas  the  appellant  in  the  cause.  The  Duke  of  Hamilton  appears  to 
have  conducted  the  prosecution,  and,  at  all  events,  the  claim  was 
opposed  on  the  ground  that  they  AA-ere  supposititious  children.  Hie 
cause  came  up  for  final  adjudication  in  the  House  of  Lords  in 
when  Lord  Chancellor  Camden  and  Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield 
gave  opinions  in  favour  of  the  appellant.  The  folloAving  extracts  fiom 
that  of  Lord  Mansfield  are  interesting,  both  in  reference  to  the  point 
under  consideration,  and  to  one  noticed  in  another  part  of  this  work, 
Hcsemblance  of  Children  to  their  Parents. 

“ Lady  Jane  became  pregnant  in  October  1747,  at  the  age  o 
forty-nine  years,  a thing  (says  he)  far  from  being  uncommon,  as  is 
attested  by  physicians  of  the  first  rank,  and  confirmed  by  daily  expe- 
rience. It  is  further  proved  that  the  elder  child  (the  appellant)  u as 
the  exact  picture  of  his  father,  and  the  child  Sholto  a«  like  I.ady  Jane 

as  ever  child  Avas  like  a mother.  ^ 

“I  have  always  considered  likeness  lus  an  argument  of  a child s 
being  the  son  of  a parent,  and  the  rather,  as  the  distinction  bctAAceii 
individuals  in  the  human  species  is  more  discernible  than  in  other 
animals  ; a man  may  survey  ten  thousand  people  before  he  secs  two 
faces  perfectly  alike;  and  in  an  army  of  a hundred  thousaiu  men 


• Revised  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  IKl,  and  Revised  Statutes,  vol.ii.  p.  G8/. 

+ Revised  Laws,  vo).  i.  p.  lO.'t,  and  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.  P-  7-lh. 
j American  Jurist,  vol.  xii.  p.  152,  quoted  I'roiu  1 Hill’s  South  Carclina  p i 

8,  Boyce  t).  Owens.  _ „ '.29. 

§ American  Jurist,  vol.  xviii.  p.  d7<>,  quoteil  Irom  3 Mi.ssouii  Rep  , 

Salle  t!.  Primm. 
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every  one  may  be  known  from  another.  If  there  should  be  a likeness 
of  features,  there  may  be  a discriminancy  of  voice,  a difference  in  the 
gesture,  the  smile,  and  various  other  things  ; whereas  a family  likeness 
runs  generally  through  all  these,  for  in  every  thing  there  is  a resem- 
blance, as  of  features,  size,  attitude,  and  action.  And  her-e  it  is  a ques- 
tion, whether  the  appellant  most  resembled  his  father.  Sir  John,  or  the 
younger  Sholto  resembled  his  mother.  Many  witnesses  have  sworn  to 
Mr.  Douglas  being  of  the  same  form  and  make  of  body  as  his  father ; 
he  has  been  known  to  be  the  son  of  Colonel  Stewart  by  persons  who 
have  never  seen  him  before,  and  is  so  like  his  elder  brother,  the  pre- 
sent Sir  John  Stewart,  that,  except  by  their  age,  it  would  be  hard  to 
distinguish  the  one  from  the  other.” 

“ If  Sir  John  Stewart,  the  most  artless  of  mankind,  was  actor  in 
the  enlevement  of  Mignon  and  Saury’s  children,  he  did  in  a few  days 
what  the  acutest  genius  could  not  accomplish  for  years.  He  found 
two  children,  the  one  the  finished  model  of  himself,  and  the  other  the 
exact  picture,  in  miniature,  of  Lady  Jane.  It  seems  nature  had  im- 
planted in  the  children  what  is  not  in  the  parents ; for  it  appears  in 
proof,  that  in  size,  complexion,  stature,  attitude,  colour  of  the  hair  and 
eyes, — nay,  and  in  every  other  thing,  Mignon  and  his  rvife,  and  Sanry 
and  his  spouse,  were  toto  ccelo  different  from,  and  unlike  to.  Sir  John 
Stewart  and  Lady  Jane  Douglas.”  The  House  of  Lords  decided  in 
favour  of  the  appellant,  five  peers  only  dissenting.* 

I have  incidentally  noticed  this  subject  in  a former  chapter,  and 
mentioned  some  cases  of  births  in  females  of  an  advanced  age.f  As 
to  premature  pregnancy  in  European  countries,  the  most  astonishing 
instance,  probably,  is  given  by  Meyer,  of  a Swiss  girl  becoming  a 


Collectanea  Jtiridica,  consisting  of  tracts  relative  to  the  law  and  constitution  of 
England — London,  1792,  vol.  ii.p.  380.  The  appellant  was  afterwards  created  Lord 
Douglas,  and  died  in  his  eightieth  year,  December  26,  182?.  In  a brief  biography 
of  him  It  IS  stated  that  his  mother’s  father  was  fifty-one  years  old  and  upwards  when 
she  was  born,  thus  being  born  in  1646,  and  exhibiting  an  interval  of  181  years  be- 
tween the  birth  of  the  grandfather  and  the  death  of  the  grandson Annual  Biogra- 

phy  and  Obituary  for  1829,  vol.  xiii.  p.  433.  ® 

Frequent  allusions  to  this  cause  will  be  met  with  in  Boswell’s  Life  of  Johnson 
Boswell  was  a great  stickler  for  Lord  Douglas—See  Croker’s  Boswell,  American 
edition,  vol.  1.  pp.  246,  312,  447,  &c.  In  the  Scotch  Court  of  Session,  the  judges 
weie  divided,  eight  for  the  Duke  of  Hamilton,  and  seven  for  Mr.  Douglas,  and  on 
this  the  appeal  was  brought  to  the  House  of  Lords.  I am  Indebted  to  111 r.  Rich  of 
Eondon,  for  procuring  for  me  recently  “ A Summary  of  the  Speeches,  Arguments, 
Sn  ‘ R'ght  llon.  the  Lords  of  Council  and  Session  in  Scotland 

n^n  the  important  cause  wherein  the  Duke  of  Hamilton  and  others  were  plaintifl^s 

«c.  B)  a Barrister-at-Law,  8vo.  London,  1707.’’  ^ 

ProtJfa'in'vL^'.:”^;  themselves  in  legal  investigations,  the 

remark^^blelnTi  y should  be  clear  and  decisive.  Probably  the  most 

memohfnf  1 F?  ■’"  Sens,  in  the 

ninTtv  four  id  ' ^710,  of  a man  in  his  diocess,  at 

voh  lfi  p!  78  •‘'‘^hig  a child—Meinoirs  of  Literature, 

MeiuIL?  of  Sciplo,  bore  a child  at  sixty—Paris's 

AnnS  kl  r \P'  173.  He  mentions  other  cases.  In  Dodsley’s 

Ladenl  ^ ‘ fohowing  Juno  25,  1775.  The  wife  of  Mr. 

year  of  W n'r Leicester  Fields,  in  the  fifty-fm.nli 
g.  was  brought  to  bed  of  twins.  Mrs.  Ia,  though  married  upwards  of 
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mother  at  nine  years  of  age.*  Concerning  this  and  similar  cases,  we 
can  only  say,  that  they  are  examples  of  precocity  resembling  those 
which  occasionally  occur  in  the  other  sex. 

“ The  English  law  admits  of  no  presumption  as  to  the  time  when  a 
M'oman  ceases  to  have  children,  though  this  enters  into  most  other  codes,  f 
In  Scotland  there  appears  to  be  a similar  provision  : “ A daughter, 
suing  for  her  provision  which  was  due  to  her,  failing  heirs  male  of  the 
grantor’s  marriage,  was  repelled,  the  father  and  mother  being  both 
alive,  though  the  father  had  even  been  for  a long  time  furious,  and 

the  mother  past  fifty.”:}: 

The  subject  of  Identity  seems  to  have  a connexion  with  the  one 
we  have  noticed  ; and,  like  it,  may  occasionally  require  the  opinion  of 

physicians.  _ . . • • , 

Cases  have  not  unfrequently  arisen,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
courts,  where  the  question  at  issue  has  been.  Whether  an  individual  be 
really  the  person  lohoni  he  pretends  or  states  himself  to  he  9 The  con- 
troversy, ill  such  instances,  must  originate  from  the  resemblance  that 
exists  betw'een  him  and  another  person ; and  that  this  has  often  been 
most  striking,  we  have  not  only  the  testimony  of  antiquity,  but  the 
experience  of  all  who  have  had  opportunities  of  extensive  observation, 
■fhe  title  of  one  of  the  chapters  of  Pliny’s  Natural  Histoiy  is  “ Cases 
of  Resemblance,"  and  he  enumerates  several  persons  who  could  hardly 
be  distinguished  from  each  other ; the  great  Pompey  from  the  plebeian 
Vibius,  the  consuls  Lentulus  and  Metellus,  and  the  impostor  Artemon 

from  Antiochus,  king  of  Syria.  ... 

When  cases  in  which  the  identity  of_  an  individual  is  contested 
come  before  a court,  the  difference  of  opinion  that  exists  will  gene- 
rally be  of  such  a nature  as  to  render  the  duty  of  the  tribunal  trying 

thirty  years,  never  had  a child  before.”  Other  cases  are  related  in  the  Cyclopedia  of 
Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  491.  During  the  present  year  (1833),  a case  hM 
occurred  in  the  English  courts,  in  which  the  leading  question  appears  to 
it  is  possible  for  a woman  to  have  a fourth  child  thirty  years  after  the  birth  of  her 
first-born?  or,  in  other  words,  whether  this  could  occur  at  the  age  of  fifty-oi  . 
Dr.  Epps  mentioned  the  case  at  the  Westminster  Medical  bociety,  and 
allowed,  that  if  she  had  continued  to  menstruate  up  to  the  required  time,  the 
was  no  physical  reason  w-hy  conception  might  not  take  place  at  any  period  ^ 
the  inteiWl.-Laiicet,  N.  S.,  vol.  xii.  p.  45.  I presume  this  is  the  case  Andrew* 
V.  Lord  Beauchamp,  in  the  Vice-Chancellor’s  Court,  lately  mentioned  in  tb 
newspapers. 

• Brendal,  p.  76.  Metzger,  p.  480.  , • 

+ The  law  is  thus  laid  down  in  Reynolds  v.  Reynolds  (Dickens  s ' 

p.  374),  on  a motion  to  divide  a legacy  among  all  the  children  living  at  the  d c 
of  a father.  The  father  was  sixty-two,  and  the  wife  of  the  same  age,  an  ' 

and  therefore  there  was  no  probability  of  their  having  more  children. 

Clarke,  Master  of  the  Rolls,  said,  that  though  it  might  be  ^et  ‘t 

not  impossible,  and  would  have  denied  the  motion;  but  the  father 
the  other  children  consenting  that  their  respective  shares  should  stain  a 
to  answer  what  any  after-born  child,  should  there  be  one,  might  be  entit  e , 

court  granted  the  motion.  „ nftsY 

So  also  in  Leng  v.  Hodges,  decided  in  1822  (Jacob  s Chancery  ’ P' 

a fund  was  paid  to  persons  entitled  to  it,  subject  to  the  contingency  off 
of  the  age  of  sixty-nine,  having  children,  on  their  recognisance  to  refund 
that  happening. 

:j:  Decisions,  Court  of  Session,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 
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and  difficult.  This  subject  is  calculated  to  excite  attention,  to  awaken 
discussion,  and  to  cause  great  positiveness  of  opinion  on  one  or  the 
other  side.  Every  feeling  of  the  lieart  is  enlisted,  and  the  oaths  of 
individuals  must  necessarily  be  of  the  most  discordant  and  opposite 
nature.  It  may  be  stated  generally,  that  in  such  instances  the  advice 
of  the  phj'siciau  may  assist  in  leading  to  the  detection  of  falsehood  and 
the  establishment  of  truth.  If  there  be  any  thing  like  positive  data, 
which  cannot  deceive,  he  can  aid  in  their  developement ; and  they 
must  be  drawn  from  a source  which  naturally  falls  under  his  province. 

The  narrative  of  a few  cases  will  prove  the  most  instructive  notice 
that  I can  give  of  this  subject. 

The  most  celebrated,  probably,  that  has  ever  occurred,  if  not  in 
Europe,  at  least  in  France,  is  that  of  Martin  Guerre,  brought  before 
the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  1560.  Its  incidents  are  so  extraordinary 
that  many  have  deemed  it  a fictitious  narrative. 

Martin  Guerre  had  been  absent  from  his  home  for  the  space  of 
eight  years.  An  adventurer,  named  Arnauld  Dutille,  who  resembled 
him,  formed  the  design  of  taking  his  place,  and  actually  succeeded  so 
far  as  to  be  received  bj’’  the  wife  of  Martin  as  her  husband,  and  to  take 
possession  of  his  property.  Children  were  born  to  this  union,  and  he 
lived  three  years  in  the  family  with  four  sisters  and  two  brothers-in- 
law  of  Martin,  without  their  suspecting  his  identity.  It  became,  how- 
ever, a subject  of  dispute.  Several  hundred  witnesses  were  examined, 
and  of  these  thirty  or  forty  swore  that  he  was  the  real  Martin  Guerre, 
nearly  the  sam'e  number  that  he  was  Arnauld  Dutille ; while  others 
deposed  that  the  resemblance  between  the  two  men  was  so  great  that 
they  could  not  decide  whether  the  prisoner  was  an  impostor  or  not. 
The  perplexity  of  the  judges  on  this  occasion  was  very  great ; but  in 
spite  of  many  things  that  weakened  his  cause,  they  were  on  the  point 
of  deciding  in  favour  of  Arnauld,  when  the  arrival  of  the  time  Martin 
developed  the  deceit.  Even  when  confronted,  the  impudence  and 
effrontery  of  Dutille  were  such  as  to  lead  many  to  doubt,  until  the 
brother  and  sisters  of  the  absent  person  fully  recognised  him. 

I am  unable  to  say  whether  physical  resemblances  were  much 
noticed  in  this  case,  as  the  above  narrative  is  all  the  authentic  infor- 
mation that  I have  been  able  to  obtain  concei’ning  it.  In  the  following 
instances,  however,  there  appears  to  have  been  considerable  discussion 
on  these  points. 

A child,  called  Francis  Noiseu,  born  at  Paris  on  th$,22d  of  De- 
cember, 1762,  was  put  to  nurse  in  Normandy.  When  a^out  sixteen 
months  old,  it  was  taken  ill,  and,  in  consequence,  was  bled  in  the  right 
arm.  It  had^  also  a cicatrix  on  the  inner  side  of  the  left  knee,  from  a 
gathei’ing  which  had  been  cured  by  caustics. 

_ On  the  13th  of  August,  1766,  this  child,  aged  three  years  and 
eight  months,  was  lost  and  could  not  be  found  ; but  on  the  16th  of 
. line,  768,  its  godmother,'seeing  two  boys  pass,  was  struck  with  the 
voice  0 one  of  them.  She  called  him  to  her,  and  became  convinced 

•a  1 was  her  godson.  The  knee  and  arm  were  examined,  and  tho 
cicatrices  found. 
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In  the  meanwhile  another  person,  the  widow  Lahrie  claimed  this 
as  her  son.  It  had  marks  of  the  small-pox  on  its  body  ; and  this  was, 
on  investigation,  deemed  a strong  argument  in  her  favour,  since  it  was 
not  pretended  that  Noiseu  had  laboui’od  under  this  disease  previous  to 
his  being  lost.  Many  witnesses  also  attested  to  its  being  her  child. 
After  several  examinations  before  various  courts,  it  was  decided  that 
the  boy  was  the  son  of  the  w’idow  Labrie. 

Fo'dere  impugns  this  adjudication,  and  wdth  great  appearance  of 
justice.  He  observes  that  there  were  evidently  physical  marks  suffi- 
ciGiit  to  guide  to  a proper  decision,  and  that  these  were  disiegardedt 
The  cicatrix  at  the  knee,  according  to  one  party,  was  caused  by  an 
affection  to  which  caustics  had  been  applied ; while,  according  to  the 
other,  it  had  originated  from  a slight  tumour,  or  abrasion,  during  the 
period  of  nursing.  Certainly  surgeons  could  decide  from  the  appear- 
ance which  of  these  causes  produced  it.  Again  the  boy  had  a cicatrix 
on  the  right  arm.  The  widoAV  Labrie  said  her  child  had  never  been 
bled,  Avhile  it  Avas  stated  that  Noiseu’s  had.  Three  surgeons,  on  exa- 
mining this  cicatrix,  declared  that  it  was  made  Avith  a sharp  instru- 
ment ; but  others  pronounced  that  it  Avas  the  consequence  of  an 
abscess,  and  that  no  mark  of  venesection  was  present.  Lastly,  it  was 
certainly  no  argument  against  the  maternity  of  Noiseu,  that  the  boy 
bore  marks  of  small-pox.  He  Avas  missing  nearly  two  years,  and  might 
have  suffered  under  it  during  his  absence.  It  appears,  also,  that  the 
subject  of  the  dispute  had  some  peculiarities  in  shape  which  Avere  not 
properly  investigated. 

The  SieurDe  Caille,  being  a Protestant,  fled  to  Savoy  at  the 
period  of  the  revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes.  His  son  died  beiore 
his  eyes  at  Vevay.  Some  years  after,  an  impostor  pretended  that  he 
Avas  the  son  of  this  person,  and  claimed  the  succession  to  his  property. 
He  was  imprisoned,  and  his  cause  remained  before  the  parliament  ot 
Aix  for  seven  years.  Hundreds  of  witnesses  (among  which  AA-ere  the 
nurses  and  domestics  of  the  family)  swore  that  he  lyas  the  son  ot 
De  Caille  ; and  the  public  sentiment  was  strongly  in  his  favour,  ^ he 
was  a Catholic.  Testimonials  sent  from  Switzerland  that  the  real  son 
Avas  dead  were  of  no  avail:  and  the  parliament  declared,  in  1/Ob,  that 
he  Avas  Avhat  he  claimed  to  be.  Tlie  Avife  of  this  impostor  short  y a ter 
discovered,  that  although  she  had  been  silent,  yet  his  elevation  would 
not  profit  hm'.  She,  therefore,  began  to  mention  who  he  actually  aa  as ; 
and  on  appeal  the  cause  was  transferred  to  the  paxliammit  ot  1 aiis. 
The  evidence  adduced  shewed  that  the  late  son  ot  De  Call  e la 
distinguishing  peculiarities  in  shape  and  make.  He  aaus  o 
height,  and  his  knees  approached  each  other  very  closely  m Avalkmg. 
A long  head,  light  chestnut  hair,  blue  eyes,  aquiline  »<-Ase,  fair  con^ 
plexion,  and  a high  colour,  Avere  his  other  characteristics.  1 le  s d d 
of  the  impostor  (Pierre  Meg6,  a soldier)  was,  on  the  contrary,  five  teei 
six  inches ; and  his  black  hair,  brown  and  thin  complexion,  flat  nose, 
and  round  head,  sufficiently  distinguished  him  from  the  former  in  ia 
dual.  Other  physical  conformations  Avere  observed  Avhicli 
necessary  to  mention,  but  AA'hich  strengthened  the  testimony  agaii 
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Mege.  The  parliament  accordingly  decided  that  he  was  an  im- 
postor. 

The  last  French  case  I shall  mention  is  that  of  Baronet.  He  was 
born  in  1717,  in  the  diocess  of  Rheims,  and  left  his  native  place  at  the 
age  of  twenty-five  in  search  of  a livelihood.  Having  served  as  a 
i(  domestic  for  a length  of  time,  he  returned,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 

Itwo  years,  to  claim  the  little  property  left  him  by  his  parents.  His 
sister,  however,  had  used  it,  and  she  prevailed  on  a neighbour,  named 
, Babillot,  whose  son  had  departed  about  the  same  time  that  Baronet 
went  away,  to  claim  her  brother.  Although  the  attempt  failed,  and 
the  individual  could  not  be  prevailed  on  to  continue  in  the  opinion  that 
: Baronet  was  his  son,  yet  the  sister  had  sufficient  influence  to  cause  her 
brother  to  be  condemned  as  an  impostor,  and  to  be  sentenced  to  the 
galleys  for  life. 

A few  years  produced  a revolution  in  the  minds  of  those  who  had 
witnessed  this  cause,  and  an  appeal  was  made  to  the  parliament  of 
Paris.  The  celebrated  surgeon,  Louis,  was  consulted,  and  his  opinion 
inclined  in  favour  of  Baronet,  ■who  was  discharged  and  put  in  j^osses- 
i sion  of  all  his  rights. 

The  physical  facts  in  this  case  are  so  striking  that  evidently  pre- 

fjudice,  and  indeed  bribery,  must  have  influenced  the  first  decision, 
i Baronet  was  sixty  years  old,  Babillot  was  only  forty-six.  The  father 
of  Babillot  swore  that  his  son  had  a mark  (a  ncevus  maternus')  on  his 
I thigh,  but  this  could  not  be  found  on  Baronet.  Other  peculiarities 
were  also  mentioned  which  identified  the  individual.* 

An  examination  of  the  cases  just  related  will  lead  to  the  conclusion 
i that  considerable  importance  should  be  attached  to  physical  signs. 
The  recollection  of  individuals  may  be  weakened,  and  even  the  phy- 

« 

* The  above  cases  are  all  taken  from  l‘’oder6,  vol.  i.  chap.  2,  who  quotes  the 
Causes  Celebres.  The  following  is  interesting,  from  its  connexion  with  physical 
1 facts.  It  is  extracted  from  the  Causes  Celebres,  par  Mejan,  vol.  iv.  p.  329. 

“ On  the  14th  of  May,  1808,  at  10  r.M.  the  Sienr  Labbe,  Mayor  of  the  Com- 
mune  of  Foulanges,  in  the  department  of  the  Calvados,  in  passing  on  horseback 
along  the  highway  with  the  widow  Beaujeau,  his  servant  on  foot  was  fired  at  with 
a gun  from  behind  a ditch  and  through  a hedge.  He  was  wounded  in  the  hand.  It 
was  an  hour  and  forty-three  minutes  before  the  vising  of  the  moon,  and  the  night 
was  dark,  yet  both  Labhe  and  his  servant  swore  tliat  they  recognised  the  assassins  by 
. the  light  of  the  discharge.  One  of  the  persons  accused  was  arrested,  tried,  and  con- 
! demned  to  death,  but  an  appeal  was  taken  to  the  court  of  Cassation.  The  advocate 
j consulted  M.  Lefevre  Gineau,  member  of  the  Institute  and  Professor  of  Experimental 
I Physics  in  the  Imperial  College  of  France,  luhether  it  teas  possible  that  the  priming 
t (amorce),  on  being  inflamed,  could  produce  light  sufficient  to  discover  the  face  of  the  per  son 
! firing?  Gineau,  with  his  son,  and  Dupuis  and  Caussin,  also  professors,  with  several 
I others,  retired  on  the  8th  of  December,  at  eight  r.M.,  into  a dark  room,  and  there 
Professor  Gineau  fired  several  primings,  the  spectators  being  stationed  at  different 
* distances  in  order  to  witness  the  effect.  The  light  produced  was  strong,  but  fuli- 
t gmous,  and  so  rapidly  extinguished,  that  it  was  impossible  to  distinguish  the 
J individual  firing.  ‘ A peine  etait-il  possible  d’entrevoir  la  forme  distincte  d’une 
K tete.  On  ne  reconnaisait  pas  celle  dn  visage.’  They  then  descended  into  the 
V court-yard  of  the  college,  loaded  the  gun  with  powder,  but  the  results  on  discharg- 
p ing  were  the  same.  The  condemned  was  acquitted.” 

^ Dr.  Montgomery,  in  the  art.  Identity,  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  mentions 
^ several  analogous  cases. 
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siognoniy  of  the  persons  in  question  may  be  altered,  while  marks  will 
remain  which  are  not  to  be  effaced.  It  is  on  such  that  reliance  should 
principally  be  placed ; although  I am  far  from  denying  that  instances 
may  occur  where,  even  in  these,  a most  striking  conformity  will  be 
observed. 

In  England  several  cases  of  interest  have  occurred.  Dr.  Paris 
notices,  amongst  others,  that  of  Frank  Douglas,  a well-known  man  of 
fashion,  who  was  committed  for  highway  robbery  on  the  positive  oath 
of  one  of  the  parties  plundered,  and  very  narrowly  escaped  conviction. 
On  the  apprehension  of  the  notorious  highwayman.  Page,  the  mjstery 
was  explained ; the  personal  resemblance  being  so  great  as  to  deceive 

all  ordinary  observation.*  . , 

“ In  cases  (says  Plackstone)  where  the  prisoner,  after  conviction, 
escapes  and  is  retaken,  the  jury  shall  be  empannelled  to  try  the  colla- 
teral  issue,  viz.  the  identity  of  his  person,  and  not  whether  he  is  guilty 
or  innocent,  for  that  has  been  tried  before.  And  in  these  collateial 
instances  the  trial  shall  be  instanter,  and  no  time  allowed  the  prisoner 
to  make  his  defence  or  produce  his  witnesses,  unless  he  will  make  oath 
that  he  is  not  the  person  attainted.”  t 

But  there  is  another  subject  of  consideration  suggested  bj'  the 
present  inquiry  which  we  must  not  omit ; and  that  is  the  change  which  a 
number  of  years  produces,  as  also  the  hazard  that  this  alteration  maj 
be  productive  of  injury  to  an  individual  in  causing  doubts  of  his 
identity. 

A noble  Bolognese,  named  Casali,  left  his  country  at  an  early  age, 
and  engaged  in  military  pursuits.  He  was  supposed  to  have  lost  his 
life  in  battle,  but,  after  an  absence  of  thirty  years,  returned  and  claimed 
his  property,  which  Ids  heirs  had  already  appropriated  to  themselves. 
Although  there  were  some  marks  which  appeared  to  identify  him,  yet 
the  change  in  appearance  was  so  great  that  none  who  remembered  the 
youth  were  willing  to  allow  that  this  was  the  individual.  He  was 
arrested  and  imprisoned.  The  judges  were  in  great  doubt,  and  con- 
sulted Zacchias,  whether  the  human  countenance  could  be  so  chanpd 
as  to  render  it  impossible,  to  recognise  the  person.  This  distinguished 
physician,  in  his  consultation,  assigns  several  causes  which  might  pro- 
duce such  an  alteration  ; as  age,  change  of  air,  aliments,  the  manner 
of  life,  and  the  diseases  to  which  we  are  liable.  Casali  had  departed 
in  the  bloom  of  youth ; he  then  entered  on  the  hardships  of  a inu'jyj 
life,  and  if  the  narrative  of  the  individual  in  question  is  to  be  credited, 
he  had  languished  for  years  in  prison.  All  these  causes,  he  concme  , 
might  produce  a great  change  in  the  countenance,  and  lender  it  ( i cu 
to  recognise  him. 


• MedicalJnrispnidence,  vol.  i.  p.  222,  and  vol.  ill.  p.  143.  , /Pr,v«>« 

+ Commentaries,  vol.  iv.  p.  39«.  In  the  Attorney-General  a.  hadden  (i  rice 
Exchequer  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  403),  the  defendant  represented 
had  actually  committed  the  offence  had  assumed  his  name,  and 
would  be  one  of  mere  identity.  He  therefore  prayed  to  he  hrouBlit  into  co  y 
habeas  corpus  (he  was  now  in  gaol)  in  order  to  be  present  at  the  tria  . 
granted. 
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^ The  judges,  on  receiving  this  opinion,  examined  into  the  physical 

(marks,  and  as  the  heirs  could  not  prove  the  death  of  Casali,  his  name 
and  estate  n'ere  decreed  to  him.* 

It  is  not,  however,  in  foreign  countries  only  that  these  difficult 
)ft  cases  have  happened.  An  individual  was  indicted  and  tried  before 
Ih  Judge  Livingston,  at  New  York,  in  1804,  on  a charge  of  bigamy, 
$1  and  the  whole  evidence  turned  on  the  question  of  his  identity.  He 

^ was  called  Thomas  Hoag  by  the  public  prosecutor,  but  stated  himself 

i to  be  Joseph  Parker.  Several  witnesses  swore  that  they  had  known 
^ him  under  the  name  of  Thomas  Hoag,  among  whom  was  a female 
^ whom  he  had  married,  and  afterwards  deserted.  It  Avas  stated  that 

i Hoag  had  a scar  on  his  forehead,,  a small  mark  on  his  neck,  and  that 

1 his  speech  was  quick  and  lisping.  All  these  peculiarities  were  found 
p on  the  prisoner.  Two  witnesses  deposed  that  Hoag  had  a scar  under 
i his  foot,  occasioned  by  treading  upon  a drawing-knife,  and  that  this 
I scar  was  easy  to  be  seen,  and  had  been  seen  by  them.  On  examining 
•ft  his  feet  in  open  court,  no  scar  teas  to  be  found  on  either  of  them ; and 
f it  was  further  proved  that,  at  the  period  of  his  alleged  courtship  of  the 
6 second  Avife  in  Westchester  county,  he  Avas  doing  duty  as  a Avatchinan  in 
^ the  city  of  Ncav  York.  The  jury  acquitted  him.f 


* Zacchias,  Con.silium,  No.  6T.  It  is  to  such  cases  that  the  beautiful  quotation 
il?  from  Marmioi),  by  Dr.  Paris,  is  applicable  : 

K “ Danger,  long  travel,  Avant  and  woe. 

Soon  change  the  form  that  best  we  know  ; 

For  deadly  fear  can  time  outgo, 

And  blanch  at  once  the  hair  : 

Hard  toil  can  roughen  form  and  face. 

And  want  can  quench  the  eye’s  bright  grace, 

1 Nor  does  old  age  a wrinkle  trace 

5 More  deeply  than  despair.” 

i The  following  singular  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  : “ I recollect  a 
K captain  of  an  Indiaman,  who  was  a man  of  low  stature  Avhen  he  left  England,  but 
« had  acqtiired  upwards  of  an  inch  in  height  on  his  return — a circumstance  which  the 
r surgeon  ascribed  to  his  having  been  salivated  twice  in  the  course  of  the  voyage.”—. 
y London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  519.  Such  cases,  in  persons  he- 
ir yond  the  usual  period  of  growth,  must,  however,  be  very  rave, 
f t Hall’s  American  I;aw  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  70.  Dr.  Smith  ahso  mentions  a case 
is  that  occurred  in  England  in  1817,  where,  on  an  inquest,  an  old  man  declared  a dead 
^ female  to  be  his  daughter.  On  investigation,  however,  the  daughter  was  found 
'5  alive  and  hearty,  and  was  produced  before  the  coroner.  The  resemblance  here  Avas 
r great  between  the  living  and  the  dead  woman. 

• ^ “ When  witnesses  swear  to  the  identity  of  a dead  person,  unless  their  causa 
» scienlia:  consist  in  scars,  tattooing,  or  other  indelible  marks,  their  evidence  should 
I be  taken  with  the  greatest  possible  caution  by  the  jury,  for  very  sooU  after  death 
fc  such  a total  change  of  the  features  takes  place  that  it  is  impossible  for  the  nearest 

relations  to  recognise  them.  This  is  finely  illustrated  in  a case  tried  before  tlie 
b high  court  of  justiciary  in  Edinburgh,  last  winter  (I  quote  from  memory,  having 
no  documents).  A resurrection -man  was  tried  for  raising  the  body  of  a young 
» woman  from^  the  churchyard  of  Stirling;  nine  weeks  after  death  the  body  was  dis. 

covered  and  identified  by  all  the  relations,  not  only  by  the  features,  lint  by  a mark 
'I  Avhich  they  believed  could  not  be  mistaken,  she  being  lame  of  the.  left  leg,  which 

* r***  *'be  right.  There  was  a good  dead  of  curious  swearing  as  to  the 

n of  time  after  death  that  the  body  could  be  recognised,  but  the  jury  were 

‘ convinced  that  the  libel  was  proven,  and  gave  a verdict  accordingly.  Now  I am 
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In  all  disputed  cases,  says  Fodere,  we  should  paiticularly  notice 
malconformations  or  congenital  marks.  These  cannot  be  removcni,- 
All  wounds  also  of  the  soft  parts  leave  marks  of  their  existence. 
Scrofulous  ulcers  have  their  cicatrices,  small-pox  and  burns  leave  their 
marks.  The  marks  of  the  executioner,  he  adds,  cannot  be  effaced. 
By  means  of  a plate  of  pewter,  he  saw  the  lettere  come  out  on  the 
back,  although  the  criminal,  who  had  escaped  from  prison,  had  caused 
an  eruption  over  its  whole  surface,  ihe  cold  body  made  the  other 
parts  pale,  while  the  fatal  letter  V appeared  in  full  relief. 

Devergie,  however,  observes  that  he  has  often  had  occasion  to 
examine  cicatrices  of  this  kind,  without  being  able  to  distinguish  the 
letters,  repeated  friction  with  the  palm  of  the  hand  being  necessary  to 
revive  them.  This  was  more  particularly  the  case  when  the  branding 
had  been  inflicted  in  youth.  The  best  general  direction  then  is  to 
use  friction.  The  mark  of  the  cicatrix  remains  white  in  spite  of  this 

stimulus.*  ... 

Finally,  we  should  notice  all  peculiarities  of  physiognomy,  and 
of  professions  and  trades.  These  last,  as  is  well  known,  develope  some 

members  more  than  others, f -n  n j 

In  the  chapter  on  Persons  found  Dead,  the  reader  will  find 

minute  directions  for  identifying  the  age  and  sex. 

certain  that  this  was  not  the  body  of  the  woman  who  was  taken  from  the  church- 
yard  of  Stirling,  but  one  that,  at  least  six  weeks  after  the  time  libelled,  was  buried 
in  the  churchyard  of  Falkirk,  from  which  she  was  taken  by  this  man,  who  also  took 
the  other,  for  which  he  was  tried—she  also  was  lame  of  the  left  leg ; thii.s,  though 
guilty  of  the  offence  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was  found  guilty  by  a mistake  of  the 

^^^^‘f^Coiisiderable  interest  is  at  this  moment  excited  in  the  public  mind  by  the  care 
of  a voung  gentleman  of  the  name  of  ilobinson,  who  was  tried  lately  (July  lH-4;, 
for  divers  acts  of  theft.  Many  people  swore  positively  to  his  identity,  and  the  jury 
found  him  guilty  of  several  of  the  acts  charged.  Yet,  on  a second  trial,  when  he 
was  sworn  to  as  positively,  most  satisfactory  alibis  were  proved.  The  case  at  Fe- 
sent  is  involved  in  mystery,  but  it  is  generally  believed  that  the  king  will  pardon 
him,  as  the  second  trial  has  thrown  doubt  on  the  first.  , j j . i « 

“ Since  writing  the  above  the  royal  mercy  has  been  extended  to  him. 

Dunlop. 

* Devergie,  vol.  ii.  pp.  32, 929. 

+ Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  xxiv.  art.  Impresswns. 

Orfila,  in  a memoir  on  the  inferences  to  be  drawn  from  the  colour  of  tlie  ''a>r.  i 
cases  of  disputed  identity,  states,  as  the  result  of  numerous  e^l«»ments  niade  by  hi^ 
that  the  colour  of  black  hair  can  be  altered  by  various 

hair,  with  sundry  exceptions,  can  be  stained  of  a dark  colour,  but  that  red,  or  bl  , 
or  chestnut-coloured  hair,  is  changed  with  great  diftciilty,  and  indeed  it 
effected.  In  all  instances  of  this  description,  he  reniarks  that  the  use  ol  tnwe 
agents  may  be  detected  on  a close  examination,  since  it  is  impossible  to  effeU  a miai 
change.  Some  straggling  hairs  will  peep  out  and  testify  to  then  origuia  c 
Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  46(1. 
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CHAPTER  XII. 


INSURANCE  UPON  LIVES.* 


' Definition  of  an  insurance  upon  life— of  an  annuity.  Objects  of  inquiry  with 
insurers  upon  lives — exceptions  made  by  them.  What  vitiates  policies,  fraud 
or  falsehood  as  to  the  health  of  the  insured— gout — dyspepsia,  whether  organic 
or  functional — confinement — omission  to  mention  the  actual  medical  attendant 
—consumption — mental  imbecility — disease  of  the  kidneys — habits  of  intoxication 
—opium-eating.  French  annuity  case. 

I “An  insurance  upon  life  is  a contract ' by  which  the  under- 
: writers,  for  a certain  sum,  proportioned  to  the  age,  health,  profession, 

I and  other  circumstances  of  that  person  whose  life  is  the  object  of 
!;  insurance,  engage  that  the  person  shall  not  die  within  the  time  limited 
i in  the  policy  ; or,  if  he  do,  that  he  will  pay  a sum  of  money  to  him  in 
r whose  favour  the  policy  is  granted.”  f The  nature  of  the  agreement  is 
• such,  that  in  proportion  to  the  probability  of  the  prolongation  of  the 
. life,  will  be  the  smallness  of  the  premium.  Annuities  are  regulated  on 
the  same  principles,  and  the  only  difference  is,  that  here  the  person 
deposits  the  required  sum  at  once,  and  the  company  agree  to  pay  a 
certain  annual  sum  during  his  life. 

It  is  the  custom  with  insurance-offices  to  refer  the  apidicant  to 
! some  professional  man  well  acquainted  with  his  constitution  and  habits, 
or  who,  in  other  words,  has  been  his  medical  adviser ; or  persons  are 
' directly  appointed  as  physician  and  surgeon  to  the  respective  offices,  and 
i charged  with  the  duty  of  examination.  In  either  or  both  cases,  the 
f result  of  their  inquiries  guides  them  in  accepting  or  refusing  an  insur- 
I ance.  The  leading  objects  of  investigation,  of  course,  are,  whether 
he  labours  under  any  disease,  and  particularly  one  that  tends  to 
: shorten  life ; whether  his  habits  are  temperate  or  not,  and  his  employ- 
! ment  unhealthy  or  dangerous.^  The  following  list  of  questions  will 

[give  an  idea  of  the  required  minuteness : — 

• In  the  fifth  volume  of  the  New  York  Medical  aud  Physical  Journal  (1826)  will 
£ be  found  an  essay  on  this  subject,  which  forms  the  basis  of  the  present  chapter. 
• ' Several  years  after  its  publication,  I met  with  a work  entitled  “ The  Law  of  Fire 
Md  Life  Insurance  and  Annuities,  with  Practical  Observations,  by  Charles  Ellis, 
S luncoln’s  Inn,  barrister-at-law.*'  It  is  reprinted  in  the  Law  Library. 

fcdited  by  Messrs.  Sergeant  and  Lowber  (June  1834).  Chapter  II.  of  Part  2 con- 
» tains  a notice  of  most  of  the  English  cases  to  which  I have  referred. 

* yo]  Park^on  Insurance,  vol.  ii.  p.  571.  (Sixth  edition.)  Paris  and  Fonblanque, 

^ i Smith’s  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  617.  (Second_editiou.) 
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“ Before  a common  insurance  company  will  undertake  tlie  risk  of 
paying  100/.  on  the  death  of  an  individual,  they  require  the  following 
to  be  answered  by  credible  and  intelligent  witnesses : — How  long  have 
you  known  Mr.  A.  B.?  Has  he  had  the  gout?  Has  he  had  a spitting  of 
blood,  asthma,  consumption,  or  other  pulmonary  complaint?  Do  you 
consider  him  as  at  all  predisposed  to  any  of  these  complaints  r Has 
he  been  afflicted  with  fits,  or  mental  derangement  ? Do  you  think  his 
constitution  perfectly  good  in  the  common  acceptation  of  the  term  ? 
Are  his  habits,  in  every  respect,  strictly  regular  and  temperate  ? Is 
he  at  present  in  good  health  ? Is  there  any  thing  in  his  form,  habits 
of  living,  or  business,  which  you  are  of  opinion  may  shorten  his  life  ? 
What  complaints  are  his  family  most  subject  to  ? Are  you  aware  of 
any  reason  why  an  insurance  might  not  with  safety  be  effected  on  his 
life?*  Whether  the  party  has  had  either  the  small-pox  or  cow-pox?” 

“ With  respect  to  the  risk  which  the  underwriter  is  to  run,  this  is 
usually  inserted  in  the  policy,  and  he  undertakes  to  answer  for  all  those 
accidents  to  which  the  life  of  man  is  exposed,  unless  the  cestuy  rjiii  vie 
puts  himself  to  death,  or  he  die  by  the  hands  of  justice.”  Hence, 
these  are  generally  excepted  in  policies,f  and  in  certain  cases,  also,  the 
premium  is  special,  and  subject  to  particular  arrangement,  such  as 
exposure  to  risk  by  long  voyages,  or  by  military  service,  and  residence 
in  unhealthy  climates.  I observe,  also,  that  during  the  late  prevalence 
of  cholera  in  Great  Britain,  several,  and  probably  all,  of  the  offices 
excluded  death  by  that  disease  (unless  an  increased  rate  of  premium 
was  paid),  during  its  continuance  as  an  epidemic. 

Policies  on  lives  are  vitiated  by  fraud  or  falsehood  as  to  the  health  of 
the  insured. — This,  then,  is  the  point  on  which  the  physician’s  testimony 
may  be,  and  indeed  is,  fi’oquently  required.  I apprehend  that  the  best 
and  most  practical  elucidation  that  I can  give  of  this  subject  is  to 

* Combe  on  the  Constitution  of  Man,  p.  164  (second  American  edition).  Mr. 
Lawrence,  in  his  Lectures  on  Surgery,  when  speaking  of  the  liability  of  an  org^ 
that  has  once  been  inflamed  again  becoming  so,  observes,  “ Persons  who  conduct  the 
business  of  life-insurance  are  well  aware  of  this  fact.  M hen  a person  wishes  to 
insure  his  life,  the  insurers  inquire  not  only  whether  he  is  healthy  at  the  tmie,  but 
whether  he  at  any  previous  time  has  had  serious  disease  ; and  if  they  find  that  he 
has  had  such  disease,  though  he  is  healthy  at  the  time,  they  commonly  refuse  his 
insurance  ; they  consider  him  to  be  an  unsound  man.” — I/ancet,  N.  S.  vol.  v. 

^ + in  a case  where  the  noted  Fauntleroy  effected  an  insurance  on  his  life,  it  ap- 

peared  that  there  was  no  exception,  as  to  death  by  the  hands  of  justice,  in  the 
policies  of  this  company  (the  Amicable).  It  was  urged,  however,  that  the 
had  perpetrated  a crime  which  the  laws  of  his  country  punish  capitally,  and  that 
therefore  his  death  was  as  much  his  own  act  as  if  he  liad  conimilted  suicide.  <• 
the  court  (Master  of  flie  Rolls)  decided  that  “the  obligation  to  pay  did  not  deter- 
mine, merely  because  the  conduct  of  the  party  Insured  produced  the  eteiit,  et  en 
though  such  conduct  was  against  the  criminal  law  of  the  country.  To  atm 
obligation,  tbe  act  must  be  done  fraudulently,  for  the  very  purpose  of  prodiiciiig  > 
event.”_Bolland  v.  Disney,  3 Russel’s  Ch.ancery  Reports,  p.  351.  'Ihe  House  oi 
Lords,  however,  on  appeal,  reversed  this  decision,  “ on  the  ground  that,  as  a 
ill  a policy,  saving  the  insurance  in  the  event  of  the  party  effecting  the  insnian 
committing  felony,  would  clearly  be  void,  as  affording  encouragement  to 
being  contrary  to”  public  policy,  so  no  effect  could  be  given  to  a piflicy  which  i 
reality  involved  that  condition.’’_2  Dow  and  Clarke’s  Parliamentary  Reports,  vol.  t. 
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I notice  cases  that  have  occurred,  and  I shall  do  this  somewhat  in 
s chronological  order. 

f The  two  following  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Park  in  hi.s  treatise  on 
i insurance.  It  will  be  noticed,  however,  that  they -occurred  previous 
|,  to  the  establishment  of  the  preliminary  inquiries  already  quoted. 
I Indeed  it  is  probable  that  the  case  of  Sir  Simeon  Stuart  led  the  offices 
, to  name  specifically  gout  and  other  constitutional  disorders.* 

In  an  action  on  a policy  made  on  the  life  of  Sir  James  Ross  for 
. one  year,  from  October  1759  to  October  1760,  warranted  in  good 
health  at  the  time  of  making  the  policy ; the  fact  was.  Sir  James  had 
. received  a wound  at  the  battle  of  La  Feldt,  in  the  year  1747,  in  his 
I loins,  which  had  occasioned  a partial  relaxation  or  palsy,  so  that  he 
I could  not  retain  his  urine  or  faeces,  and  which  was  not  mentioned  to 
the  insurer.  Sir  James  died  of  a malignant  fever  within  the  time  of 
the  insurance.  All  the  physicians  and  surgeons  who  were  examined 
j for  the  plaintilF  swore  that  the  wound  had  no  sort  of  connexion  with 
5 the  fever;  and  that  the  want  of  retention  was  not  a disorder  which 
shortened  life,  but  he  might,  notwithstanding  that,  have  lived  to  the 
! common  age  of  man ; and  the  surgeons  who  opened  him  said  that  his 
intestines  were  all  sound.  There  was  one  physician  examined  for  the 
defendant,  who  said  the  want  of  retention  was  paralytic ; but  being 
asked  to  explain,  he  said  it  was  only  a local  palsy,  arising  from  the 
wound,  but  did  not  affect  life ; but  on  the  whole,  he  did  not  look  upon 
him  as  a good  life. 

Loi'd  Mansfield,  before  whom  the  case  was  tried,  observed,  “ The 
question  of  fraud  cannot  exist  in  this  case.  When  a man  makes  in- 
surance upon  life  generally,  without  any  representation  of  the  state  of 
the  life  insured,  the  insurer  takes  all  the  risk,  unless  there  was  some 
fraud  in  the  person  insuring,  either  by  his  suppressing  some  circum- 
stance which  he  knew,  or  by  alleging  what  was  false.  But  if  the 
person  insuring  knew  no  more  than  the  insurer,  the  latter  takes  the 
risk.  When  an  insurance  is  upon  a representation,  every  material 
circumstance  should  be  mentioned,  such  as  age,  way  of  life,  &c.  But 
where  there  is  a warranty,  then  nothing  need  be  told,  but  it  must,  in 
general,  be  proved,  if  litigated,  that  the  life  ivas  in  fact  a good  one,  and 
so  it  may  be,  though  he  have  a particular  injirniity.  The  only  question 
I is,  whether  he  was  in  a reasonable  good  state  of  health,  and  such  a life 
H as  ought  to  be  insured  on  common  terms  f'  The  jury,  upon  this  di- 
I;  rection,  without  going  out  of  court,  found  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff.! 

I Gout. — Again,  an  insurance  had  been  effected  on  the  life  of  Sir 

S Simeon  Stuart,  from  April  1st,  1779,  for  one  year.  The  policy  con- 
t tained  a w’arranty  that  he  was  about  fifty-seven  years  of  age,  and  in 
i good  health  on  the  1 1th  of  May,  1779.  He  died  within  the  year. 
■I  I he  warranty  of  health  was  contested,  but  it  appeared  in  evidence, 
p that  although  Sir  Simeon  was  troubled  with  spasms  and  cramps  from 
i violent  fits  of  the  gout,  he  was  in  good  health  when  the  policy  w'as 

^ • Paris  and  Fonblaiique,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 

T.  ^ Piirk  on  Insurance,  vol.  ii.  p.  583 ; Ross  v.  Bradshaw,  and  1 Blackstone's 
II'  Reports,  p.  312. 
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underwritten,  as  he  had  been  for  a long  time  before.  Lord  Mansfield,  > 
in  commenting  on  the  testimony,  observed,  “ Such  a warranty  can 
nevei'  mean  that  a man  has  not  the  seeds  of  a disorder,  Wc  are  all 
born  with  seeds  of  mortality  in  us.  A man  subject  to  the  gout  is  a i 
life  capable  of  being  insured,  if  he  has  no  sickness  at  the  time  to  ; 
make  it  an  unequal  contract.”  The  plaintiff  obtained  a verdict.* 

Dyspepsia. — In  an  action  brought  by  the  executors  of  Dr.  Watson  jl 
against  the  Equitable  Insurance  Company,  to  recover  a sum  insured 
on  his  life,  the  defence  was  that  the  deceased  had,  in  breach  of  his  ■ 
declaration  to  the  contrary,  a disorder  tending  to  shorten  life,  and  that  : 
therefore  the  policy  was  void.  For  the  plaintiff,  it  was  proved  that  Dr. 
W^atson  had  applied  to  a physician  in  Bath  for  advice  concerning 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and  that  these,  though  uncomfortable,  do  not 
generally,  unless  increased  to  an  excessive  degree,  tend  to  shorten  life, 
and  further  that  his  complaint  was  not  organic  dyspepsia.  Several 
medical  men  stated  that  they  had  attended  him  since  the  policy  had 
been  effected,  and  that  he  w'as  then  quite  free  of  the  disorder.  On 
the  other  side,  several  medical  men  stated  that  they  had  seen  him  at 
the  time  of  his  visiting  Bath,  previously  to  effecting  the  insurance,  and 
that  they  considered  him  as  a failing  man.  It  was  left  to  the  jury  to 
decide  whether  the  patient’s  complaint  was  organic  dyspepsia,  and  if  it 
was  not,  whether  the  dyspepsia  under  which  he  laboured  was,  at  the 
time  of  effecting  the  j^olicy,  of  such  a degree,  that  by  its  excess  it 
tended  to  shorten  life.  The  jury  found  that  it  was  neither  organic  nor 
excessive,  and  gave  a verdict  for  the  plaintiff. 

An  application  was  afterwards  made  to  the  Court  of  Common 
Pleas  to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  have  a new  trial,  on  the  ground,  that 
since  the  insured  afterwards  died  of  the  same  disorder  which  he  had 
before  effecting  the  policy,  that  circumstance  was  conclusive  proof  that 
he  was  then  afflicted  with  a disorder  tending  to  shorten  life. 

Mr.  Justice  Chambre  remarked,  “ All  disorders  have  more  or  less 
tendency  to  shorten  life,  even  the  most  trifling  ; as,  lor  instance,  corns 
may  end  in  a mortification  : that  is  not  the  meaning  of  the  clause.  It 
dyspepsia  were  a disorder  that  tended  to  shorten  life,  within  this 
exception,  the  lives  of  half  the  members  of  the  profession  of  the  law 
would  be  uninsurable.”  The  application  was  refused. f 

* Park,  vol.  ii.  p.  583,  W'illis  v.  Poole,  In  a recent  case  (Swete  «.  Fairlie, 

8 Carrington  and  Payne’s  Reports,  p.  1),  the  insurer,  I\Ir.  Abraham,  stated,  in  reply 
to  the  usual  question  concerning  diseases,  that  he  was  troubled  with  ‘‘occasional 
indigestion  only.”  This  was  in  1827.  It  appeared,  on  the  trial,  that  in  1823_ he 
was  seized  with  depression  of  spirits,  nearly,  if  not  quite  approaching  to  insanity. 
He  was  not,  however,  secluded,  but  took  lodgings  in  the  country,  and  came  to 
every  day  and  attended  to  business.  This  after  some  time  restored  him  to  healt  i. 
His  complexion  was  florid,  and  there  was  the  general  appearance  of  a tendency  to  a 
determination  to  the  head.  He  died  of  apoplexy  in  1830.  It  was  decided  that  a 
policy  of  insurance  on  the  life  of  another  person,  who  at  the  time^  of  the  insurance 
is  in  a good  state  of  liealth,  is  not  vitiated  by  the  non-communication  by  such  person 
of  the  fact  of  his  having,  a few  years  before,  been  afflicted  with  a disorder  tending 
to  shorten  life,  if  it  apjiears  tliat  the  disorder  was  of  such  a character  as  to  preren 
the  party  from  being  conscious  of  what  had  happened  to  him  while  suffering 
under  it.” 

t 4 Taunton’s  Reports,  p,  7(13,  Watson  v,  Mainwaring. 
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Conjbmnent. — In  1815,  a case  was  tried  at  the  Sarum  Spring 
Assizes,  where  the  defence  set  up  was,  that  a material  fact  had  been 
suppressed.  The  person  insure(l  was  at  tlie  time  upwards  of  sixty 
years  of  age,  but  healthy  for  that  period  of  life.  It  was  not,  however, 
mentioned  in  the  certificate  that  at  this  very  time  she  was  a prisoner 
for  debt  in  the  county  gaol.  The  judge  supposed,  from  the  evidence, 
that  by  contrivance  the  physician  had  been  prevented  from  stating 
this  fact  to  the  defendants,  and  therefore  directed  a nonsuit.  But,  on 
an  application  to  the  Court  of  Common  Pleas,  a new  trial  was  di- 
rected, on  the  ground,  that  although  there  was  nothing  express  in  the 
terms  of  the  policy  which  required  the  imprisonment  to  be  stated,  and 
although  every. thing  called  for  by  the  office  Avas  answered,  yet,  if  the 
imprisonment  Avere  a material  fact,  the  keeping  it  back  would  be  fatal. 
It  ought,  hoAV'ever,  to  have  been  submitted  to  the  jury,  Avhether  this 
was  or  was  not  a material  omission.® 

The  omissio7i  to  mention  the  actual  inedicul  attendant  proved  fatal 
in  the  case  of  Col.  Lyon.  Previous  to  the  execution  of  the  policy, 
the  office  sent  a number  of  printed  questions  to  him,  among  Avhich 
Avere  the  folloAving : “ Who  is  your  medical  attendant  ?”  He  ansAvered, 
“ I have  none,  except  Mr.  Guy  of  Chichester.”  And,  “ Have  you  ever 
had  a serious  illness  ?”  He  ansAvered,  “ NcA^er.”  Mr.  Guy  was  refer- 
red to,  and  ga\'e  it  as  his  opinion  that  Col.  Lyon  Avas  an  insurable  life. 
He  died  in  October  1823,  of  a bilious  remittent  fever,  and  an  annuity 
creditor  prosecuted  the  present  suit. 

It  AA'as  proved,  on  the  part  of  the  insurance  company,  that  Mr. 
Guy  had  not  been  called  to  attend  him  for  three  years  preAdous  to 
giving  his  certificate  ; but  that  in  1823,  Dr.  Veitch,  a physician,  and 
Mr.  Jordan,  a surgeon,  attended  Col.  Lyon,  from  the  month  of 
February  to  that  of  April,  for  an  inflammation  of  the  liver  and  fever, 
and  a determination  of  blood  to  the  head.  The  former  proved  that 
he  considered  him  in  a dangerous  Avay'^,  and  had  prescribed  active 
medicine,  and  that  he  Avoidd  not  have  certified  him  to  be  w health 
until  the  end  of  May.  It  Avas,  hoAvever,  agreed  on  all  hands,  that  the 
disease  of  Avhich  he  died  had  no  relation  to  any  of  the  complaints  for 
which  these  gentlemen  attended  him.  The  verdict  was  for  the  de- 
fendant.! 

Consxmxption. — A female  Avith  a disposition  to  this  disease,  such  as 
cough  and  emaciation,  had  been  attended  by  a medical  practitioner 
or  some  time  immediately  previous  to  effecting  an  insurance.  He, 
lowever,  did  not  suppose  that  structural  disease  Avas  pi’esent,  and  she 
was  then  convalescent.  The  knoAvledge  of  this  illness  Avas  not  com- 
municated to  the  insurers,  and  another  practitioner,  not  then  in  attend- 
ance, but  AA'ho  had  knoAvn  her  for  several  years,  Avas  sent  to  examine 
ler,  ami  he  .stated  that  she  A\'as  in  ordinary  good  health.  She  died,  a 
yeai  after  effecting  the  insurance,  of  consumption. 

Although  a verdict  had  been  found  for  the  plaintiff',  y^et  the  court 


C Taunton’s  Reports,  p.  18G,  Huguenin  v.  RayleA'- 
ni  ' , and  Payne’s  Nisi  Priiis  Reports,  vol. 
niiode,  becretary  Pelican  Insurance  Company. 
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ordered  a new  trial,  on  the  ground  that  neither  the  medical  attendance  J 
nor  the  illness  had  been  communicated  to  the  insurers,  and  that  the  J 
jury  must  decide  whether  this  concealment  was  material.’*'  j 

Mental  Imhecilily. — The  case  that  I am  now  to  state  excited  con-  jl 
siderable  attention  in  England,  both  from  the  rank  of  the  individual  in 
question,  and  the  medical  testimony  that  was  adduced. 

In  1824,  a policy  was  etfected  by  the  Baron  Van  Lindenau  on  the  || 
life  of  Frederick  IV.,  Duke  of  Saxe-Gotha  and  Altenburg,  in  the  !l 
Atlas  Insurance  Company.  The  duke  died  on  the  11th  of  February,  jj 
1825,  and  the  insurers  refused  to  pay  the  sum  insured  for.  1 

On  the  trial,  it  appeared  that  Lindenau  had  stated  in  his  applica-  ji 
tion  that  the  duke,  was  not  gouty,  asthmatic,  or  consumptive,  or  sub-  | 
ject  to  fits;  that  he  had  never  had  apoplexy,  and  that  he  had  no  | 
disease  tending  to  shorten  life.  Two  physicians  of  the  duke  certified, 
that  since  the  year  1809  he  had  had  a dimness  of  sight  from  amauro-  j 
sis  in  the  left  eye,  and  since  1819  had  been  hindered”  in  his  speech 
from  having  had  an  inflammation  of  the  chest,  of  which  he  had  been  j 
perfeetly  cured:  and  they  further  stated  that  he  was  perfectly  free  j 
from  disease  and  symptoms  of  disease.  In  a communication  from  an  | 
agent  in  Germany,  it  was  mentioned  that  the  duke  had  formerly  led  a | 
dissolute  life,  “ by  which  he  had  lost  the  use  of  his  speech,  and,  accord-  i 
ing  to  some,  that  also  of  his  mental  faculties  ; which,  however,  is  con- 
tradicted by  the  medical  men.” 

On  this  the  company,  instead  of  asking  an  ordinarypremiuraof  2/.  17s. 
per  cent  per  annum,  required  57.  per  cent. 

It  now,  however,  appeai’ed,  that  the  duke  had  been  afflicted  with 
almost  a total  loss  of  speech  from  1822  to  the  time  of  his  death,  which 
one  of  the  physicians  attributed  to  local  paralysis,  and  that  he  had 
periodical  catarrhal  affections,  accompanied  with  fever.  The  chamber- 
lain of  the  duke,  in  his  examination,  mentioned  that  he  never  com- 
plained of  pain  in  his  head.  He  ate,  drank,  and  slept  well,  but  could 
not  speak.  Dr.  Dorl,  physician  to  the  duke,  agreed  that  his  intel- 
lectual faculties  were  impaired,  although  his  bodily  health  Avas  good. 

On  examination  after  death,  no  chronic  disease  was  discovered  in 
the  viscera  or  any  part  of  the  trunk,  but  in  the  head  was  found  a lai  ge 
tumour  six  inches  in  length,  two  in  breadth,  and  one  in  depth,  which 
not  only  pressed  on  the  brain,  but  had  depressed  the  skull  at  its  base. 
It  was  inferred  that  this  tumour  had  commenced  in  early  life. 

The  defeiiee  was,  that  there  had  been  a suppression  of  material 

facts.  . . . 

Mr.  Green,  an  eminent  English  surgeon,  gave  it  as  liis  opinion, 

that  from  the  history  of  the  case  merely  there  were  no  symptoms  o 
organic  disease.  He  further  thought  that  the  tuiuoui  in  the  fc'u 
must,  during  life,  have  been  in  a passive  state,  and,  tiom  the  appe^ 
ance  on  dissection,  tliat  it  must  have  been  formed  in  early  life. 
was  only  willing  to  allow  that  the  symptoms  nientioned  above  wouia 
lead  to  a suspicioii  of  disease  in  the  head;  and  he  uas  dispose  o 
ascribe  the  difficulty  of  speech  to  Avant  of  volition,  and  not  to.  e 


* 4 Bingliani’s  Reports,  p.  60.  Morrison  v.  Muspratt. 
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tumour  in  tlie  brain.  In  reply,  liowever,  to  a question  of  Lord 
' Tenterclen,  lie  answered,  “If  I,  as  a medical  man,  was  asked  by  an 
insurance  company  concerning  the  state  of  a man’s  health  who  was 
unwilling  to  move,  who  was  subject  to  control  upon  his  intellect,  and 
who  had  lost  his  speech,  I should  not  consider  myself  at  liberty  to 
forbear  mentioning  these  circumstances.” 

Lord  Tenterden,  who  tried  the  cause,  said  this  was  sufficient,  and 
that  he  should  charge  the  jury,  that  if  any  material  facts  relative  to 
the  duke’s  health  were  concealed,  then  the  policy  was  void. 

The  plaintiff  elected  to  be  nonsuited,  and  subsequently  made  an 
effort  to  obtain  a new  trial,  but  it  was  refused.* 

Diseased  Kidney. — Mr.  Chitty  mentions  the  case  of  Simcor  v. 
Bignold,  tried  in  1832  for  a life  effected  in  1827,  with  the  usual  decla- 
ration that  Bird  ivas  not  affected  with  any  disease  tending  to  shorten'* 
life.  Bird  died  in  January  183 1 ; and  on  dissection  it  was  found  that 
a large  fungous  tumour,  weighing  two  ijounds  four  ounces,  occupied 
the  place  of  the  left  kidney.  Some  of  tiie  witnesses  were  of  opinion 
1 that  it  must  have  been  of  five  or  six  years’  growth,  and  that  it  was  an  in- 
curable organic  disease.  The  bladder  was  also  diseased,  but  otherwise 
I the  rest  of  the  body  was  in  a healthy  state.  Mr.  Bird  had  been  medieally 
treated  for  symptoms  of  his  disease,  as  far  back  as  1825  or  1826. 
The  cause  ended  in  a compromise,  by  the  defendant’s  refunding  the 
: premium  received.f 

Habits  of  Intoxication. — Two  cases,  in  which  it  was  proved  that  the 
! knowledge  of  these  was  concealed  from  the  insurers,  although  the 
individuals  in  question  were  at  the  time  apparently  hale  and  healthy, 
have  been  decided  against  the  plaintiffs.:^:’  It  was  urged,  in  one  in- 


3 Carrington  and  Payne’s  Reports,  p.  353  ; 8 Barnewall  and  Cresswell, 
I p.  586;  3 Manning  and  Ryiand,  45.  (Lindenau  v.  Desboroiigli.  j On  the  medical 
^stimony,  and  particularly  Mr.  Green’s,  wliich  is  severely  criticised,  see-Medico- 
Uiirurgical  Review,  vol.xiv.  p.  213;  and  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  669. 
t Chitty’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Part  i.  p.  235.’ 

t 6 East  s Reports,  188.  Aveson  u.  Lord  Kinnaird  and  others.  5 Binoham’s 
i Reports,  503.  Everett  v.  Desborough.  ° 

In  a third  case  of  a similar  nature,  although  the  Judge  (Lord  Denman)  charged 

ue  jury  for  the  defendant,  the  verdict  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff London  Med. 

frazette,  vol.  xxi.  p.  549. 

‘Y®  some  additional  English  cases,  more  recent  than  any  noticed  in  the 
lex^  the  substance  of  which  may  here  be  briefly  given. 

Chattock  V.  Shawe.  Col.  Greswolde  made  an  insurance  on  his  life  and  died  in 
vo  years  thereafter.  The  Company  resisted  payment  on  the  ground  that  the 
'-oionei  had  been  intemperate,  and  also  had  epileptic  fits,  and  that  these  facts  had 
TI.J  them.  ^ On  these  points  there  was  great  diversity  of  testimonv. 

rpfnnlfa  for  the  plaintiff.  Lord  Abinger  charged  the  jury  that  all  that  was 

had  1 1 ^ considered  was  whether  it  was  satisfactorily  proved  that  the  Colonel 

i«i.«a  T®'‘  accustomed  to  intemperate  habits  before  the  policy  was 

coiiafin.io  to  vacate  the  policy,  if  an  epileptic  fit  had  occurred  in 

natiirin  77  ‘“'■cident.  It  must  be  shewn  that  the  constitution  either  was 
AIpH  ^ accident  or  otherwise  had  become  so  liable. — London 

1)  1 1'a  *■’’ y*’ • IT-  London  IMed.  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  viii. 

‘ ‘r  -^nierican  Jurist,  vol.  xviii.  p.  419. 

the  was  tried  at  York  in  July,  1835.  The  judge  told 

likelv  tn  was,  whether  the  individual  laboured  under  any  disease, 

y toitenlile  when  the  policies  were  effected^whether  insanity  was  that  dis. 
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stance,  that  the  warranty  was  only  against  any  disorder  tending  to 
shorten  life,  and  not  against  pernicious  habits.  Here,  however,  the 
reference  to  the  regular  medical  attendant  had  also  been  omitted. 

Opium- eating. — Professor  Christison  has  directed  the  attention  of 
the  profession  to  the  effects  of  this  on  health  and  longevity.  His  was 
particularly  called  to  it  by  the  following  case. 

In  1826,  the  late  Earl  of  Mar  effected  several  insurances  on  his 
life  in  various  offices,  and  among  these  one  in  the  Edinburgh  Life 
Insurance  Company  for  the  sum  of  3000/.  Phis  was  held  by  a bank- 
ing house  in  Edinburgh,  as  a security  for  debt.  He  died  in  Septem- 
ber, 1828,  of  jaundice  and  dropsy  ; and  the  company  then  learnt  that 
he  had  been  for  years  in  the  habit  of  taking  laudanum  to  excess ; and 
instead  of  being,  as  was  represented,  temperate  and  active,  that  he  had 
drunk  to  excess,  and  led  a very  sedentary  life.  They  refused  to  pay, 
and  a suit  was  instituted. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  go  into  a detail  of  the  evidence  further  than 
to  state  that,  on  the  one  side,  the  manifest  change  in  his  health  and 
spirits  in  1827  was  ascribed  mainly  to  his  depressed  pecuniary  situation, 
which  he  then  discovered  to  be  very  low. 

On  the  part  of  the  Company  it  was  proved  that  he  had  been  in  the 
practice  of  taking  laudanum  for  thirty  years,  and  in  large  quantities. 
He  used  to  take  a table  spoonful  at  a time  on  going  to  bed,  and  often 
also  M'hen  going  out  to  walk,  &c.  They  contended  that  this  uas  a 
“ habit  tending  to  shorten  life.”  He  appears  also  to  have  been  sub- 
ject to  rheumatism  and  stomach-complaints  previous  to  effecting  the 

insurance.  r , i • w, 

■ The  charge  of  the  chief  commissioner  was  in  favour  of  the  plaintiffs, 

principally,  as  it  would  seem,  on  a technical  ground,  implying  that  the 
insurance  company  did  not  make  the  inquiries  relative  to  his  hea  1 1 
with  the  care  usually  observed,  and  therefore  were  to  be  understood  as 
accepting  the  life  at  a venture.  He  also  appears  to  have  entcrtaine 
doubts  whether  the  habit  was  carried  to  such  an  extent,  oi  at  all  * 
that  it  was  so  important  a circumstance  as  to  render  it  necessary  or 

ease,  and  if  so,  whether  it  had  a tendency  to  shorten  life.  There  was  a verdict  for  the 

^^*'ln  this  case  the  presence  of  insanity  was  proved,  and  all  the  medical  witnesses 
except  one  swore  that  they  did  not  think  it  had  a tendency  to  shorten  life. 

A correspondent  of  the  London  Medical  Gazette  objects  to  this,  an  quo  es 
reiice  in  proof  that  the  brains  of  maniacs  shew  more  or  less  of  disease.  Untne 
other  hand,  the  long  life  of  many  of  the  insane  is  urged.  **  J 

need  statistical  tables  from  lunatic  asylums  to  settle  the  point.— London  aieaicm 

Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  6C0.  ^ , , . . „ . 

Wainewright  v.  Bland.  The  details  of  this  case  I have  taken  from  the  Lnndo 
Morning  Herald  of  June  30,  and  December  4,  1835,  which  I received  dwough 
kindness  of  my  friend,  Mr.  Balmanuo,  of  Geneva.  See,  also,  Lon  o - 
Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  544,  60C.  Miss  Abercrombie,  the  person 
indigent,  as  to  petition  for  a pension  of  10/.  per  annum,  and  yet  her  life  w 
to  the  amount  of  11,000/.  She  died  very  suddenly,  in  consequence,_as 
serted,  of  indigestion,  owing  to  a hearty  supper,  after  walking  home  wi  i 
from  the  theatre.  No  proof  of  poison  was  found.  *^7”  !i'o  ^’of^ndant, 

first  the  jury  could  not  agree,  and  in  the  second  their  verdict  _p<.«ived 

and  very  justly,  I apprehend.  From  some  private  information  that  1 have 
I entertain  a strong  suspicion  that  the  death  in  question  was  hastened. 
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Lord  Mar  to  reveal  it.  Tlie  jury  agreed  with  him  in  their  verdict,* 

I but  on  an  appeal  to  the  Court  of  Session  it  was  set  aside,  and  a new 
;;  trial  was  granted,  March  9,  1832,  The  Lord  Chief  Commissioner 
( observed  that  “ it  v'as  a verdict  without  due  and  sufficiently  deliberate 
I consideration  of  the  evidence.”  The  parties  finally  compromised  the 
j case.f 

Having  collected,  I believe,  most  of  the  English  cases  on  this  sub- 
( ject,  I will  conclude  with  the  narrative  of  one  that  occurred  in  France.^ 

< It  relates  to  annuities',  modified  by  the  peculiar  provisions  of  the 
r French  code. 

Article  1974  of  the  Civil  Code  enacts,  that  “ a contract  for  an 
p annuity  on  the  life  of  a person  dead  the  same  day  on  which  the  contract 
^ is  signed  is  void.” 

Article  1975  extends  the  same  provision  to  the  case  of  a person 
V affected  with  a disease  of  which  he  dies  within  twenty  days  after 
the  passing  of  the  contract.  It  is  to  this  last  that  the  case  is  particularly 
p I referable. 

The  Sieur  Fried,  residing  at  Strasburg,  and  aged  upwards  of  sixty, 
p j sold  on  the  11th  of  March,  1809,  a large  sum  in  the  funds,  for  the  pur- 
j'i  chase  of  an  annuity  on  his  own  life.  He  was,  at  the  time  of  the  bargain, 
pii  and  had  been  for  ten  years,  afflicted  with  hemiplegia,  in  consequence 
i f of  an  apoplectic  seizure,  and  he  died,  on  the  second  day  after  signing 
dj  the  contract,  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  excited  by  an  altercation.  The 
question  was,  whether  M.  Fried,  on  the  day  when  he  signed  the 
j'j  papers,  was  or  was  not  already  under  the  influence  of  the  disease  to 
ty  which  he  fell  a victim  thirty  hours  afterwards  ; or,  in  other  words, 
f-;  whether  the  ten  years’  hemiplegia  and  the  apoplexy  did  not  constitute 
jb  one  and  the  same  disease  ? 

: ^ The  following  is  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  presented.  The 
jji,  hair-dresser  deposed  that  he  had  dressed  M.  Fried  for  upwards  of  two 
r/j  years ; M'ho,  during  that  time,  had  been  repeatedly  seized  with  apo- 
Iq  plectic  attacks : that  Fried  had,  for  a long  time,  been  paralytic  of  the 
i'li  right  side,  and  was  obliged  to  write  with  his  left  hand.  The  day  after 
ilj  the  new  year  the  deceased  suffered  a severe  attack  of  apoplexy,  and 
this  recurred  several  times  till  his  death.  His  strength  gradually  failed, 
H so  that  he  was  unable  to  go  out  and  pay  his  usual  visits. 

Dr.  Schweighauser  stated  that  he  had  long  known  Fried,  and  that 
the  paralysis  arose  from  an  attack  of  apoplexy.  He  did  not,  however, 
f.  attend  him  professionally  until  March  1808,  when  he  was  called  in 
} ' consequence  of  an  apoplectic  stroke.  He  treated  him  during  ten  or 
fifteen  days,  and  left  him  as  well  as  he  was  before  his  illness.  In 


< p ■*  IMedlcal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  123.  Cliristison  on 

' • r-oisons,  p.  626.  Second  edition,  I shall  notice  this  subject  more  in  detail  when 

speaking  of  opium  as  a poison. 

t Forbes  and  Co.  v.  Edinburgh  Life  Assurance  Company.  Cases  in  the  Court 
ot  bession,  vol.  X.  p.  451. 

Two  other  cases  of  some  interest,  connected  with  this  subject,  will  be  more 
■ appropriately  noticed  in  subsequent  cliaplers:  one  relating  to  the  point,  whether  a 
rowning  was  accidental  or  suicidal;  and  the  other,  whether  apoplexy  or  taking 
opium  had  been  the  cause  of  death.  f tr  i s 
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January,  1809,  he  was  again  called  on  the  same  account.  Tliis  yielded 
readily,  and  he  attributed  both  to  slight  indigestion.  In  March,  liow- 
ever,  he  found,  on  being  summoned,  that  the  attack  was  more  serious ; 
stertorous  breathing  was  present,  and  death  soon  followed.  On  inquiry, 
he  ascertained  the  immediate  cause  of  this  last  seizure  to  have  been  a 
violent  fit  of  passion. 

Some  of  M.  Fried’s  servants  deposed  that  his  mind  was  impaired, 
particularly  since  January  : that  he  walked  and  spoke  with  difficulty  ; 
that  his  hearing  was  affected,  and  that  the  attacks  of  apoplexy  were 
very  frequent;  sometimes  one  every  two  days. 

'On  the  other  hand,  Lacombe,  a notary,  stated  that  early  in  March 
he  had  a conversation  with  Fried  relative  to  the  contract  which  he 
was  about  making,  and  received  his  directions  thereon ; that  his  mind 
appeared  sound,  nor  did  he  seem  ill,  but  walked  about  and  sat  dovii 
apparently  witli  ease.  Other  witnesses  agreed  that  his  intellect  was 
unimpaired. 

The  case  was,  by  order  of  the  court,  submitted  to  the  examination 
of  the  Professors  of  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  at  Strasburg  and  Mont- 
pelier, and  also  to  sundry  professors  and  pliysicians  at  Paris.  As  is 
usual,  they  difiered. 

The  Strasburg  physicians  were  of  opinion  that  Fried  was  affected 
with  the  disease  of  which  he  died  on  the  day  of  signature.  Their 
arguments  may  be  stated  as  follow's  : — 

Apoplexy,  independent  of  the  symptoms  which  constitute  the 
attack,  has  certain  precursory  symptoms,  as  well  ^ concomitant  and 
subsequent  ones.  To  the  last  belong  hemiplegia,  affected  senses, 
weakness  of  mind,  &c.  All,  however,  are  referable  to  the  same  cause. 
Apoplexy  mav  be  styled  the  acute  form  of  the  disease,  and  palsy  the 
chronic  ; and  from  the  slightest  excitement,  as  passion  for  example,  the 
chronic  will  suddenly  become  acute.  They  in  fact  only  differ  as  to 
the  degree  of  intensity,  and  hemiplegia  always  terminates  in  a fit  of 
apoplexy.  It  is  also  asserted  as  a sound  maxim,  that  a disease  is  not 
removed  until  the  symptoms  characterising  it  have  disappeared  ; and 
the  professors  apply  it  to  the  present  case,  by  observing  that  hemiplegia 
is  one  of  the  principal  elements  of  apoplexy. 

The  Professors  at  Montpelier,  in  their  consultation,  totally  reject 
the  idea  of  apoplexy  and  palsy  being  the  acute  and  chronic  forms  of 
the  same  disease.  Paralysis  is  a consecutive  and  permanent  state; 
apoplexy  a primitive  and  temimrary  one.  As  to  paralysis  being  an 
eleiiieut  of  apoplexy,  this  would  be  to  suppose  that  there  could  be  no 
apojfiexy  without  paralysis,  when  tlie  contrary  is  undoubtedly  true. 
And  again,  jiaralysis  arises  from  many  other  causes  besides  apoplexy. 

In  this  case  it  is  granted  that  there  was  a predisposition  to  apo- 
plexy, induced  by  the  paralysis ; but  predisposition  to  a disease  c oes 
not  carry  with  it  the  idea  of  its  actual  presence  (nimiy^  causes  may 
annihilate  the  predis])Osition)  ; and  even,  if  present,  a foreign  cause,  as 
in  this  instance,  may  be  necessary  to  excite  the  complaint.  ^ 

Marc,  Chaussier,  Desgenettes,  and  Kenaulden  constituted  tlie 
Parisian  board  of  reference.  They  agree  in  opinion  with  those  o 
Montpelier. 
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f They  observe  that  palsy  consists  in  a lesion  of  the  nerves  of  motion 

i and  sensation ; apoplexy  in  a suspension  or  abolition  of  sense.  Hence 
» (litferent  organs  are  necessarily  affected  in  each.  There  is  no  such 
disease  as  chronic  apoplexy,  since  death  must  follow  a ]3rolonged 
, attack,  but  paralysis  may  occur  in  three  ways,  independent  of  apoplexy, 

[ as  from  compression,  section  of  nerves,  <S:c.  as  an  avant-courier  of 
E apoplexy,  and  lastly  and  most  commonly,  as  a consequence  of  it. 

I Was  it  the  latter  in  this  case,  and  if  so,  the  consequence  of  a dis- 
ease or  the  disease  itself?  The  remark  that  the  symptoms  must  lie 
removed  before  the  complaint  can  be  considered  as  cured  does  not 
apply  here.  He  had  no  symptoms  of  apoplexy,  and  the  different 
attacks  of  it,  so  far  from  proving  a continuity  of  the  same  disease, 
directly  indicate  the  contrary.  Every  seizure  is  an  independent  affec- 
tion, arising  from  a particular  organic  derangement,  and  this  derange- 
ment must  occur  in  order  to  j^roduce  a second.  How  then  can  para- 
lysis be  called  chronic  apoplexy  ? 

The  mind  of  the  deceased,  from  the  most  intelligent  testimony, 

; appears  to  have  been  sound.  E^-en  those  who  question  it  rather 
speak  of  loss  of  memory  tlian  of  tlic  more  essential  functions  being 
: impaired. 

! The  professors  conclude  by  giving  their  opinion, — 1.  That  Eried 

I was  ol  sound  mind  when  he  made  the  conti’act ; 2.  That  he  was  pre- 
' disposed  to  apophxxj  at  the  above  period  ; and  3.  That  the  fatal  ilis- 

II  ease  did  not  exist  at  the  indicated  time,  but  was  excited  by  an 
ji  occasional  cause,  operating  on  the  predisposition. 

From  grave  consultations  prepared  in  the  closet,  and  submitted  to 
the  legal  tribunals  of  the  country,  the  controversy  was  transferred  to 
the  medical  journals  of  Paris.  Sedillot  and  Marc  were  the  jsrincipal 
combatants.  The  most  striking  remark  of  the  former  is,  that  the 
i effects  of  a disease  require  curative  treatment,  while  the  predisposition 
only  calls  for  preventive.  Flence,  in  applying  this  to  the  present  sub- 
ject,  he  considers  paralysis  as  an  epiphccnomenon  (a  superadded symptom) 

' of  apoplexy.  The  latter  is  barely  cured,  and  its  effects  remain.* 

In  an  examination  made  some  years  since  of  this  case,  I felt 
I strongly  inclined  in  favour  of  the  opinion  of  the  Strasburg  physicians.f 
Ihe  subsequent  publication  of  Marc  suggests,  however,  some  additional 
■ points  which  have  considerable  w'eight.J  One  of  the  strongest  argu- 
f men ts  adduced  by  him  is,  that  the  opposite  construction  would  render 
an  individual  like  Fried  totally  incapable  of  making  a contract  during 
p tie  last  ten  years  of  his  life.  'Ihe  article  (says  he)  was  framed  to  pre- 
y vent  an  advantage  being  taken  of  a person  labouring  under  wbat  are 
I by  common  consent  called  acute  diseases,  or  else  it  would  not  have 


ni,  I*  P‘''Pe'‘Si  opinions,  and  discussions  relative  to  this  case,  were  collected 

m published  by  Dr.  Risteiliueher,  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1021,  entitled  “ Rap- 
ports and  Consultations  de  ftledicine  Legale.” 

t New  \ oik  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  40. 

A„;r  Medico-ldgal  sur  I’Article  1975  du  Code  Civil,  par  M.  Marc,  in 

Annalcs  d’Hygieue  (1030),  vol.  iii.p.  161. 
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been  restricted  to  twenty  days.  The  disease  should  be  continuous,  and 
it  is  not  correct  to  apply  this  enactment  to  a case  where  this  is  an  in- 
termission of  disease,  with  supervening  attacks. 

It  had  been  endeavoured,  in  the  course  of  the  controversy,  to 
assimilate  this  case  to  one  of  hemoptisis,  the  first  attack  occurring,  for 
example,  on  the  day  of  signing.  This  is  removed,  and  the  patient  has 
no  return  of  it,  but  apparently  is  well.  On  the  nineteenth  day,  how- 
ever, he  has  another,  and  dies.  Does  this  invalidate  the  contract? 
Orfila  said  not,*  Marc,  however,  is  willing  to  qualify  this.  If  the 
haemorrhage  arises  from  an  occasional  cause,  and  a full  and  perfect  in- 
termission has  occurred,  he  will  agree  to  the  above  opinion;  but  if  it 
be  shewn  to  originate  in  a tuberculous  state  of  the  lungs,  and  thus 
prove  to  be  the  symptoms  of  an  essential  affection,  the  contiact  is 
void.  If  it  be  replied  that  the  analogy  is  close  between  this  and 
Fried’s  case,  since  both  paralysis  and  apoplexy  arise  from  lesions  of  the 
brain,  the  objection  is  met  by  denying  that  the  same  pathological  state 
occurs  in  each,  and  also  by  the  fact  that  the  attacks  of  apoplexy  had 
preceded  the  time  of  signing  of  contract.  The  article  in  question 
requires  that  the  individixal  should  labour  under  the  particular  disease 
at  this  very  period. 

It  is  evident,  however,  that  Professor  Marc  has  some  scruples. 
Fie  suggests  the  necessity  of  dissection  in  these  instances,  and  inti- 
mates that  an  alteration  of  the  article  might  perhaps  be  proper,  so  as 
to  enact  that  a contract  shall  be  void,  if  signed  by  a person  labouring 
under  a disease  actually  the  same  {<jui  ci  etc  individuellement  la  meme) 
as  that  of  which  he  dies  within  twenty  days.  ^ c , • u 

In  concluding  the  notice  of  this  subject,  the  importance  of  which 
must  be  my  apology  for  prolixity,  I cannot  avoid  expressing  a wish 
that  the  custom  of  obtaining  life-insurances  and  annuities  may  become 
more  prevalent  with  us.  This  is  not  the  place  to  insist  on  their  im- 
portance to  the  happiness  of  individuals.  I wall  only  say  that 
rience  has  fully  demonstrated  their  value  in  other  countries.  \\  hen 
offices  of  this  nature  shall  be  generally  established,  physicians  and  sur- 
geons will  be  called  upon  to  act  in  their  appropriate  stations.  Let 
them  recollect  that  their  opinions  are  in  all  cases  reviewed  by  intelli- 
gent and  acute  bodies  of  men,  and  that  their  medical  reputation  may 
be  exalted  or  diminished,  according  as  they  perform  their  duty. 
Above  all,  their  acts  may,  as  in  several  of  the  above  cases,  be  su  - 
mitted  to  a jury  of  their  country.  The  concealment  of  material 
facts,  or  ignorance  of  them,  may  prove  a source  of  unceasing  regret f 

-j-  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  123. 


* Leyons,  vol.  i.  p.  457. 
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1.  Of  the  symptoms  that  constitute  a state  of  insanity.  Division  of  insanity  into 
mania monomania dementia — idiotism  — moral  insanity.  Mania,  Precur- 

sory symptoms.  Symptoms — state  of  the  countenance— language  and  actions — 
disordered  appetite — state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels — condition  of  the  tongue 
and  pulse — insensibility  to  cold  and  heat ; how  far  this  is  correct — perversion  of 
the  senses,  or  illusions ; the  ear,  the  eye,  the  smell,  taste,  and  touch — wakeful- 
ness— loss  of  memory  — pusillanimity — aversion  to  friends.  Duration  of  a 
paroxysm.  Monomania.  Its  nature.  Gaiety  of  some,  melancholy  in  others. 
Danger  of  suicide  or  violence  from  the  insane  of  this  class.  The  age  most 
liable  to  melancholy  monomania.  Its  symptoms — peculiar  cast  of  countenance- 
state  of  the  eye.  Bodily  symptoms.  Concentration  of  thoughts  on  one  idea. 
General  sanity  on  subjects  not  connected  with  the  morbid  impression.  Un- 
willingness to  admit  any  evidence  unfavourable  to  the  delusion.  Length  of  time 
that  it  may  remain.  Age  most  liable.  Incoherent  madness  of  Dr.  Prichard. 
Its  characters.  Dementia,  Generally  a consequence  of  mania  and  monomania. 
Its  characters.  May  be  idiopathic.  Hoffbauer’s  modifications  of  it  into  imbe- 
cility and  stupidity.  Idiotism.  Its  frequency  in  some  countries.  Cretins. 

Characteristics  of  idiotism — form  of  the  head  and  face aflfection  of  various 

senses.  Complication  with  other  diseases.  Moral  insanity.  Nature  of  this — its 
subjects  very  liable  to  commit  acts  of  violence.  Enumeration  of  the  most 
common  causes  of  mental  alienation.  2.  Of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity. 
Rules  for  their  detection.  Instances  of  both.  Cunning  of  the  insane  in  eluding 
detection.  3.  Legal  definition  of  a state  of  mental  alienation,  and  the  adjudi- 
cations under  it.  Common  law  of  England  as  to  idiots  and  lunatics  in  civil 
cases.  Introduction  of  the  term  unsoundness  of  mind the  meaning  of  it  accord- 
ing to  Lord  Eldon  and  others — used  in  our  own  statutes attempt  to  give  a 

strict  definition  to  it.  Cases— Mr.  Davies — Miss  Bagster.  English  law  as  to 
criminal  cases.  French  law.  Law  of  the  State  of  New  York.  Method  of 
proving  a person  a lunatic — method  of  proving  his  recovery.  Distinctions  made 
ni  the  law  between  civil  and  criminal  cases.  Lucid  interval — ancient  meaning 

of  this  term — present  definition  of  it  by  lawyers  and  physicians restriction  of 

its  meaning  in  criminal  cases.  Responsibility  of  the  insane  in  criminal  cases — 
ability  to  judge  between  right  and  wrong — what  this  means,  and  how  it  should 
be  considered.  Cases  shewing  the  construction  put  on  it,  Scotch  law  on  this. 
Great  difficulty  in  discriminating  between  crime  and  partial  in.sanity — whether 
those  who  are  proved  to  have  been  previously  insane  should  be  exempted  from 
responsibility — arguments  in  favour  of  this.  Cases — Dean Howison Papa- 
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voine.  Moral  insanity.  Cases  illustrating  its  nature — Henrietta  Cornier. 
Chai'acters  distinguishing  it  from  crime.  Danger  of  extending  it  too  far. 

Cases  referred  to  it  in  the  United  States.  4.  Inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind,  .fl 
Delirium  of  ferer.  Hypochondriasis.  Hallucination. " Epilepsy.  Nostalgia.  H 
Intoxication — its  presence  does  not  excuse  from  the  guilt  of  crimes — a frequent  B 
cause  of  insanity.  Delirium  tremens,  an  insane  state  of  mind — its  presence 
should  relieve  from  responsibility — characters  of  this  disease — its  temporary  |H 
nature.  Cases.  Old  age.  5.  Of  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a B 

valid  will legal  requisites— nuncupative  wills— wills  disposing  of  personal  H 

property — testaments.  Persons  who  cannot  make  valid  wills.  Diseases  which  H 
incapacitate.  Law-cases  in  which  various  states  of  mind  have  been  urged  B 
against  the  validity  of  wills.  G.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb — their  capacity,  and  the  fl 
morality  of  their  actions,  are  to  be  judged  of  according  to  their  understanding.  H 
A person  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  is  deemed  an  idiot ; if  he  become  so,  a H 
compos.  A deaf  and  dumb  person  may  be  a witness — may  obtain  possession  of  H 
real  estate — may  be  tried  for  crimes.  Cases  of  each.  H 

I HAVE  chosen  the  term  mental  alienation  at  this  time,  simply  ■ 
because  it  is  more  comprehensive  than  others  in  common  use.  Were  ■ 
not  the  words  unsoundness  of  mind  employed  at  the  present  day  in  a B 
technical  sense,  they  would  probably  be  preferable  for  the  object  in  fl 
view.  And  this  is  to  consider  under  one  title  all  those  diseased  states  fl 
of  mind,  which  occasionally  require  the  investigation  of  the  medical  fl 

In  examining  the  subject  of  insanity,  I propose  to  confine  myself  to  I 
those  points  which  are  particularly  noticed  in  civil  and  criminal  cases,  ■ 
as.  it  would  neither  comport- with  the  limits  of  the  work,  nor  the  objects  ■ 
for  which  it  is  prepared,  to  extend  the  research  over  that  broad  field  ■ 
which  is  usually  occupied  by  the  medical  pathologist.  And  we  shall  I 
find  that  the  symptoms  are  the  important  subject  of  inquiry,  since  a ■ 
! decision  is  usually  founded  on  the  estimate  formed  of  them.  9 

I shall  accordingly  arrange  my  remarks  in  the  following  order  : — H 

1.  The  symptoms  that  constitute  a state  of  insanity.  I 

2.  Of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity.  I 

3.  Of  the  legal  definition  of  a state  of  mental  alienation,  and  the  I 

adjudications  under  it.  I 

4.  Of  inferior  degrees  of  diseased  mind.  I 

, .5,  Of  the  state  of  mind  necessary  to  constitute  a valid  will.  I 

6.  Of  the  deaf  and  dumb,  their  capacity,  and  the  morality  of  their 
I actions. 

I 1.  The  Sym2)toms  that  Constitute  a State  of  Insanity. 

p 

; Insanity,  in  its  ordinary  acceptation,  is  usually  divided  into  mama, 

melancholia,  and  idiocy ; but  I prefer  the  classification  proposed  by  M- 
, Esquirol,  as  better  calculated  to  illustrate  the  varied  appearances  ot  the 

disease.  The  following  is  the  order  pursued  by  him.  1.  Mama,  in 
i which  the  hallucination  extends  to  all  kinds  of  objects,  and  is  accom- 

■ panied  with  some  excitement.  2.  Monomania,  in  which  the  halluci- 

i nation  is  confined  to  a single  object,  or  to  a small  number  of  objects.  ; 
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3.  Dcmeiitin,  -wherein  the  person  is  rendered  incapable  of  reasoning, 
in  consequence  of  functional  disorder  of  the  brain,  not  congenital. 

4.  Idiotism,  congenital,  from  original  nialconformation  in  the  organ  of 
thought.* 

After  describing  these  in  as  succinct  a manner  as  possible,  I shall 
lastly  notice  a form  of  disease,  -which  is  now  frecpiently  chai-acterised 
by  the  name  of  moral  in&anity. 

Mania. — In  many  instances,  though  it  is  far  from  being  general, 
pain  in  the  head  and  throbbing  of  its  arteries  precede  an  attack  of 
insanity ; and  sometimes  giddiness  is  complained  of  as  a precursory 
symptom. t The  appearance  of  the  eye  is,  however,  the  circumstance 
most  readily  to  be  noticed,  and  the  change  in  it  from  a state  of  health 
even  precedes  incoherence  of  language.  Recovered  patients  have 
described  a jieculiar  sensation  connected  with  this  apj^earance,  as 
though  the  eye  flashed  fire  from  being  stricken  smartly  with  an  open 
hand,  and  this  increased  in  proportion  as  the  ideas  became  more  and 
more  confused.  There  is  a ijeculiar  muscular  action  of  these  organs, 
a protrusion  of  the  eyes,  a wandering  motion,  in  every  possible  direc- 
tion, and  in  a manner  peculiarly  tiresome  to  the  beholder.  During  a 
paroxysm  they  appear  as  if  stiffly  and  firmly  pushed  forward,  and  the 
pupils  are  contracted. J And  j’^et,  with  all  these  appearances  of  excite- 
ment, it  has  rather  a dull  than  a fierce  character. § 

The  muscles  of  the  face  also  partake  in  the  change,  and  the 
lapiditj  of  tlie  alterations  they  undergo  dejiends  on  the  succession  of 
ideas  which  pass  with  such  velocity  through  the  mind  of  the  sufferer. 

As  the  attack  advances,  the  individual  becomes  uneasy,  is  unable 
to  confine  his  attention,  walks  with  a quick  and  hurried  step,  and, 

' r u 1 suddenly  stops.  Men  of  the  most  regular  and  estab- 

! habits  will  suddenly  become  active,  jealous,  and  restless ; they 

<i  andon  their  business,  and  enter  into  the  most  extravagant  under- 
wkings,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some  who  naturally  are  of  a lively 
isposition  become  indolent  and  indifferent,  fancy  themselves  sick,  or 
have  a presentiment  of  severe  disease.  Persons  subject  to  habitual 
indisposition,  which  has  disappeared  suddenly,  fancy  themselves  in 
iigi  health,  and  are  greatly  elated.  ||  A very  vigorous  action  of  body 


Review,  vol.  1.  p.  249.  (American  edition.)  Tliis  is  an 
Sm  ^ Rsquirol  on  insanity,  in  the  Dictionnaire  de, 

modified  and  improved  by  Esquirol,  was  originally 
P en^d  by  Pinel.  The  term  monomania  was,  however,  introduced  by  the  forme/. 
T Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  41. 

disDos^'fn  is  curious  (says  Dr.  Burrows)  that  in  many  persons  pre- 

the  niinil  Ti  black  that  it  can  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 

P- 283.^  ' melancholic  have  generally  blue  or  grey  eyes.” — Commentaries, 


t enerev'  (contrary  to  my  expectations)  that  there  was  not  that 

f the  farp  nf  m I hrows,  that  indignant  brooding  and  thoughtfulness  in 

0 and  wbiVl,  ^ generally  imagined  to  characterise  their  expressions, 

in  their  i|nd  given  to  them  in  painting.  There  i.s  a vacancy 

Anatomv  of  meaning  in  their  ferociousness. ’’—Charles  Bell  on  the 

natomy  of  Painting:  Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  370. 

r man.  I am  greatly  indebted,  in  this  chapter,  to  the  publications  and 
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and  mind  soon  takes  place,  and  particularly  the  exertion  of  great  mus> 
cular  strength.  And  here  it  is  impossible  to  present  any  thing  like  a 
description  that  shall  be  generally  applicable.  The  language  is  totally 
different,  both  in  tone  and  manner,  from  the  usual  habits  of  the  m^iac. 
He  becomes  angry  without  any  assignable  cause,  attempts  to  perfoira 
feats  of  strength,  or  efforts  of  agility,  which  shall  strike  the  beholder 
with  astonishment  at  his  great  powers.  Many  talk  incessan%,  some- 
times in  the  most  boisterous  manner,  then,  suddenly  lowering  their  tone, 
speak  softly  and  whisper.  The  subjects  vary  equally.  They  are 
never  confined  long  to  one  point,  but,  voluble  and  incoherent,  run 
rapidly  from  one  thing  to  another,  totally  disconnected  with  it.  1 he 
same  phrase  is  sometimes  repeated  for  a length  of  time,  or  conversa- 
tion is  maintained  with  themselves,  as  with  a third  person,  with  all  the 
variations  of  violent  and  ridiculous  gestures.  In  females  there  is 
frequently  a complication,  as  it  were  of  hysteria,  with  general  mad- 
ness, and  laughing  or  weeping  is  a common  attendant.* 

The  food  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  life  is  often  neglected, 
and  fasting  is  endured  for  a length  of  time  without  any  apparent  in- 
convenience; yet  with  some  there  is  an  unusual  and  indiscriinmate 
i-oraciousness,  and  they  swallmv  every  thing  that  may  come  m their 

\he  stomach  and  bowels  are  usually  torpid,  costiveness  prevails, 
and  the  stools  are  white,  small,  and  hard.  Diarrhoea  rarely  occui^, 
except  towards  the  termination  of  the  disease.  The  urine  is  scanty  m 
quantity,  and  for  the  most  part  of  a high  colour.  _ 

The  pulse  is  very  various,  sometimes  full  and  labouring,  and  sora  - 

limes  nitural ; and  I apprehend  that  bul  little  f ^ of 

placed  on  it  aa  an  indication.  Its  condition  is,  however,  ''”“1  “ 
notice  Of  eighty-nine  females  examined  at  La  Salpetriere,  by  Leuret 
and  Milivie,  the  pnlse  was  above  100  in  only  7 i in  10  it  ranged  rom 
Z to  99  1 in  38  from  80  to  89  ; in  29  from  70  to  79  i in  4 fron  60 
to  69,  and  in  1 it  was  under  60.  Tins  was  in  summer.  " 
the  results  were  generally  similar.  And  in  each  case,  “ 

these  observers,  the  frequency  of  the  pulse  deereiBes  Sradu“l  5 
mania,  monomania,  and  dementia;  the  mean  ‘ ” 

being  between  70  and  80.+  The  tongue  is  usually  moist,  and  so 

times  has  a whitish  appearance,  and  there  ^ !vMch"^ofa 

secretion  of  saliva  and  mucus  in  the  mouth  and  throat,  vhich 

viscid  nature,  and  discharged  with  difficulty  by  spitting.  ,10-7  There 
Esquirol,  maniacs  are  frequently  tormented  with  great  ‘ ^ p 

is  Sso  generally  a stoppage  of  the  secretion  J ?,rmauiacs 

Rush  mentions  that  Dr.  Moore,  at  his  request,  examined  t 

MS.  communications  of  this  learned  and  diligent  examiner  of  the  subject  of 

p.  145.  It  is  a remark  of  Esquirol,  that  in  female  ^'^^s^^rarely 

delicacy  is  obliterated.  Dr.  Knight  (p.  123),  however,  states  that  he  has 

“‘^’T'De‘JrFrequence  du  Fouls  chez  les  Alidn^s,  &c.  par 

l’H6pital  de  la  Reserve,  et  F.  Mitivie,  Medecin  de  I’Hospice  de  la  balpetrie 

8vo.  Paris,  1832. 
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; in  the  Pennsylvania  Hospital,  with  reference  to  this  symptom,  and 
i found  it  present  in  two-thirds  of  them.  Where  this  secretion  M>as  not 
J suspended,  he  found  the  mucus  of  the  nose  dry  and  hard.* 

Sir  William  Ellis  states,  as  the  result  of  his  observations,  that  in 
H very  many  cases  an  increased  heat  of  the  head  beyond  the  natural 
' temperature  is  an  early  symptom.  It  is  much  hotter  even  than  those 
1 ; parts  which  are  covered  with  clothes.  In  ordinary  cases,  the  heat 
ij.j  extends  over  the  entire  surface  of  the  cranium,  though,  in  many  in- 
n : stances,  portions  of  it  only  are  of  a higher  temperature.  This  condi- 
jM  tion  is  far  from  being  universally  connected  with  a quickened  state  of 
s(  the  pulse.f 

Maniacs  are  generally  deemed  capable  of  enduring  high  degrees  of 
41  heat  or  cold  without  suffering.  This,  however,  is  incorrect,  if  we  are 
i to  credit  the  united  testimony  of  Haslam  and  Esquirol.  During  a 
If!  paroxysm,  indeed,  they  ai’e  insensible  to  either,  and  particularly  to 
In  cold,  but  they  suffer  like  the  sane.  Mortification  of  the  feet  is  a corn- 
el mon  occurrence,  and  some,  indeed,  die  from  the  effects  of  a low  tem- 
r\  perature  during  the  winter,  if  not  properly  secured.  It  is  suggested 
y by  Esquirol  that  the  great  internal  heat  Avhich  some  experience  may 
explain  their  voluntary  exposure.^: 

The  senses  are  often  perverted,  constituting  what  we  commonly 
lii  call  Illusions.!  The  ear  more  particularly  suffers.  Haslam  observes, 
fi::  that  he  scarcely  recollects  of  a lunatic  becoming  blind,  but  numbers 
s I are  deaf ; and  those  who  are  not  deaf  are  troubled  with  difficulty  of 
3 ' hearing  and  ringing  in  the  ears.  It  is  from  the  disorder  of  this  organ, 
i ' and  which  is  referable  to  the  original  diseased  action  of  the  functions 
i of  the  brain,  that  many  maniacs  derive  the  delusion  under  which  they 
t’i  labour.  The  commission  which  they  suppose  themselves  to  receive 
(-'!  from  some  superior  being  is  given  by  the  ear — they  imagine  it  con- 
i 1 stantly  repeated.  They  are  thus,  they  imagine,  urged  to  its  perform- 
J i ance,  and,  in  too  many  cases,  murder  or  self-destruction  is  the  unhappy 
t : result.  “ In  consequence  of  some  affection  of  the  ear,  the  insane  some- 
n-  times  insist  that  malicious  agents  contrive  to  blow  streams  of  infected 
" air  into  this  organ.  Others  have  conceived,  by  means  of  what  they 
I',  term  hearkening  wires  and  whizz  pipes,  that  various  obscenities  and 

• Rush,  p.  146. 

t Ellis’s  Treatise  on  Insanity,  pp.  130-133. 

t Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  84.  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  vol.  xxx.  art. 
Mania.  Tlie  temperature  of  maniacs,  according  to  Dr.  Knight  (p.  123),  is  always 
> below  the  natural  standard  ; yet,  during  a paroxysm,  he  agrees  that  they  are  insen- 

* sible  to  the  effects  of  cold. 

_ § An  attempt  has  of  late  been  made  to  distinguish  this  term  from  that  of  hallum 
■'  cxnation.  Dr.  Morrison  defines  them  as  follows  : — “ Illusions  are  dependant  on  the 
'•  state  of  the  organs  of  sense;  hallucinations  on  that  of  the  intellectual  organs” 
■ ^p.  35).^  Esquirol,  who  has  written  on  both,  makes  a somewhat  similar  distinction, 

• niustrating  the  latter  (in  which  the  brain  only  is  excited),  when  it  relates  simply  to 
the  remembrance  of  the  sensations  of  sight,  by  what  is  commonly  called  a vision,  or 

<Ji  h ^ appearance  of  apparitions,  while  the  former  originates  from  the  senses.  When, 
' owever,  he  proceeds  to  characterise  illusions  particular! j',  be  refers  them  to  two 
causes,  and  one  a disordered  state  of  the  brain,  and  acknowledges  that  the  under- 
passions  concur  in  producing  them.  See  his  Essay  translated  by 
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blasphemies  are  forced  into  their  minds ; and  it  is  not  unusual  for  those 
Avho  are  in  a desponding  condition  to  assert  that  they  distinctly  hear 
the  devil  tempting  them  to  self-destruction.”* 

The  eye  is  also  diseased, — indeed,  as  Esquirol  remarks,  it  is  as 
much  so  as  any  other  sense,  since  it  is  the  principal  organ  of  commu- 
nication with  external  objects.  It  is  a common  circumstance  to  mis- 
take various  substances  or  persons.  Tlieir  appearance  to  the  maniac 
is  various  — sometimes  fiery  and  bright,  and  in  these  instances  the  eye 
itself  is  sparkling  and  protruded.  To  the  changes  thus  produced  in 
this  organ  may  be  ascribed  the  passion  that  some  have  for  collecting 
sparkling  objects,  as  pebbles,  glass,  &c. 

Relief  has  sometimes  been  experienced  by  the  temporary  use 
of  a bandage  over  the  eyes.  The  unnatural  excitement  is  thus 

mitigated.! 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  cases  in  which  the  eye  is 
sunken  and  dull,  and  external  objects  produce  but  little  impression. 

■ The  smell  does  not  escape  perversion,  though  this  is  by  no  means 
so  common  as  with  the  other  senses.  A lady  twenty-seven  years  of 
age,  in  the  last  stage  of  consumption,  perceived  in  her  room  the  odour 
of  charcoal.  She  immediately  conceived  that  there  was  a design 
against  her  life.  She  left  her  lodgings,  but  the  fumes  of  charcoal  in- 
cessantly pursued  her  till  her  death. 

This  depraved  state  often  leads  to  abhorrence  of  food,  and  a dan- 
ger of  starvation. 

The  derangement  of  the  taster  however,  is  the  principal  agent  in 
this,  originating  most  commonly  in  an  unsettled  state  of  the  stomach, 
and  accompanied  with  a furred  tongue  and  a parched  mouth. 

The  touch,  in  many  instances,  loses  its  peculiar  power  of  correcting 


• Haslara  on  Madness,  p.  C9.  A curious  ease  is  mentioned  by  our  autlior  (p.  7\) 
of  a patient,  who  was  a well-educated  man  of  middle  age.  He  always  stopped  Ins 
ears  closely  with  wool,  and  in  addition  to  a flannel  night  cap,  usually  slept  with  hts 
head  in  a tin  sauce-pan.  Being  asked  the  reason  why  he  so  fortified  his  head,  he 
replied,  “ to  prevent  the  intrusion  of  the  sprites.”  He  was  apprehensive  that  his 
head  would  become  the  receptable  of  these  imaginary  formations;  that  thev  won  d 
penetrate  into  the  interior  of  his  brain,  become  acquainted  with  his  hidden  thonghis 
Ld  intellectual  observations,  and  then  depart  and  coinmunicate  to  others  the  id^ 
they  had  thus  derived.  » In  this  manner,”  said  he,  “ I have  been  defrauded  of  dis- 
coveries that  would  have  entitled  me  to  opulence  and  distinction,  and  have  h ved  to 
see  others  reap  honours  and  emoluments  for  speculations  which  were  tlm  offspring 
of  my  own  brain.”  . t Lsquirol,  p.  22. 

t Sometimes  the  taste  preserves  its  power,  as  m the  following  case,  relate  y 
Sir  Walter  Scott,  who,  with  Shakspeare,  may  be  considered  as  the  two  ‘ 

in  describing  the  various  phases  of  insanity.  I will  only  refer  to  Hamle  . ' , ’ 
to  Madge  Wildfire  and  Clara  Mowbray.  “ A late  medical 

friend,  told  me  the  following  case  of  a lunatic  patient  confined  in  the  Ldinln  rgn 
Infirmary.  He  was  so  far  happy  that  his  mental  alienation  was  of  a gay  at  p 
sant  character,  giving  a kind  of  joyous  explanation  to  all  who  came  >n  con  «c 
him.  He  considered  the  large  house,  numerous  servants,  &c.  of  <■“«  ' J'SP'”  ' , 

matters  of  state  and  consequence  belonging  to  his  own  personal  . 

had  no  doubt  of  liis  own  wealth  and  grandeur.  One  thing  alone 
of  wealth.  Although  he  was  provided  with  a first-rate  cook  and  proper  a 
Sullgl,  hi.  »bl.  w..  regularly  .u,,.lied  with  every  delicacy  of  tl'f 
confessed  to  my  friend  that  by  some  uncommon  depravity  of  the  palate  eve  > 6 
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tlie  otlier  senses.  Tlie  skin  is  occasionally  hot  and  dry,  or  extremely 
sensitive ; and  even  if  these  conditions  be  wanting,  the  sense  is  so  far 
perverted,  that  the  insane  frequently  deceive  themselves  in  respect  to 
the  size,  form,  and  weight  of  things  around  them,  and  the  greater  num- 
ber become  unhandy  in  all  mechanical  occupations,  music,  writing, 
&c.*  This,  however,  is  far  from  being  universal,  as  some  speak  and 
Avrite  Avith  ease,  and  are  remarkable  for  striking  expressions,  deep 
thoughts,  and  ingenious  associations. 

Wakefulness  is  another  symptom,  which  sometimes  precedes  all 
others,  and  is  coeval  with  pain  or  uneasiness  of  the  head,  or  of  some 
other  diseased  organ  ; and  its  degree  is  determined  by  the  age,  habits, 
situation,  and  original  vigorous  or  feeble  constitution  of  the  patient. 
From  its  being  ahvays  folloAved  in  the  morning  by  the  peculiar  ap- 
pearance of  the  eye  already  described,  it  may  sometimes  lead  to  proper 
suspicion,  as  Avell  as  attention  to  the  diseased  person.  This  AA^atchful- 
ness  is  attended  Avith  an  irresistible  impulse  *to  rise  early,  go  abroad, 
and  ramble  about ; or,  if  remaining  in  the  house,  to  be  incessantly 
employed  in  arranging,  and  re-arranging  articles  of  furniture,  dress, 
books,  or  papers ; and,  by  thus  placing,  displacing,  and  confounding 
eA'ery  thing,  their  ideas  become  more  confused,  and  they  soon  give 
rise  to  actions  of  the  Avild  and  outrageous  nature  Avhich  Ave  hav'e 
already  described. 

The  memory  is  early  affected  iu  maniacs.  After  a time,  it  seems 
to  be  almost  destroyed.  Some,  according  to  Haslani,  lose,  in  a won- 
derful degree,  their  former  correctness  of  orthography.f 

Pusillanimity  is  also  a remarkable  trait  in  the  character  of  the 
insane.  Though  occasionally  boisterous  and  fierce,  yet  they  are 
readily  overcome  by  a ])erson  of  decision.  Their  leading  characteris- 
tics are  timiditjq  distrustfulness,  suspicion  — never  contented  with  their 
present  condition,  but  ahvays  desirous  of  some  change.  It  is  this  dis- 
content of  mind  that  detaches  them  from  their  parents  and  friends, 
and  causes  them  to  hate  most  those  Avhom  they  previously  cherished 
with  the  fondest  aflcction.  The  exceptions  to  this  are  fcA\',  and,  even 
if  they  retain  the  semblance  of  affection,  still  they  Avill  bestoAv  no  con- 
fidence on  the  objects  of  it,  nor  pay  any  respect  to  their  solicitations 
or  advice.  This  alienation  from  friends  is  therefore  one  of  the  most 
constant  and  pathognomonic  traits  of  the  malady.  And  frequently 
the  first  favourable  symptom  is  a diminution  of  the  constant  dis- 
content.!; 


ii 


whicli  he  ate  lasted  vf  puirid(/c.  Tliis  peculiarity,  of  course,  arose  Iroin  the  poor 
man  being  fed  upon  nothing  else,  and  because  liis  stomach  was  not  so  easily  deceived 
i *i!%  senses.” — Note  to  the  Pirate.  Dr.  Young  relates  the  same  story  in 

I y ly  volume  of  the  Quarterly  RevieAV,  vol.  ii.  p,  152. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  240. 

at  nr  h’uid-writing  of  P.  is  neat,  and  follow  each  other  iu  proper  order  and 

IV  Tl  ‘ luit  he  leaves  no  margin  on  the  sides  or  bottom  of  the  page. 

^ filled  Avilh  the  Avriting.  This  peculiaritv  is  not  unimportant, 

Jl  d’ALl®  uoiice  it  in  letter.s  written  hy  the  insam>.”’_Report  of  Ollivier 

^ Monomaniac,  Amiales  d’livgicne,  vol.  xix.  p.  490. 

» ‘'icaico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  i.  p;  247.  Knight  p.  14. 
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The  duration  of  a paroxysm  is  very  various.  It  continues  for 
days,  weeks,  months,  and  even  years,  and  ends  in  death  — a state  of 
fatuity — a remission — or  a perfect  and  durable  recoA'ery.  Dr.  Rush 
states  that,  in  one  case  whicli  came  under  his  notice,  the  disease  conti- 
nued from  June  1810,  until  April  1811,  with  scarcely  any^  abate- 
ment in  the  excitement  of  the  body  and  mind,  notwithstanding  the 
patient  was  constantly  under  the  operation  of  depleting  remedies.  He 
also  witnessed  another  instance,  in  which  the  same  remedies  w'ere  iu- 
sufficient  to  produce  an  interruption  for  five  minutes,  of  speech  or  vo- 
ciferations, except  during  a few  short  intervals  of  sleep,  for  five 
months.*  Others  again  have  paroxysms  with  chronic  but  moderate 
derangement  in  their  intervals ; and  in  these  intervals  the  recovery  is 
sometimes  so  great  as  to  indicate  insanity  on  a particular  subject 
only.  But  a reference  to  this  w'ill  readily  excite  a retain  of  general 

madness.  . i i 

If  the  paroxysm  ceases  suddenly,  wb  have  reason  to  diead  the 

return  of  another.  On  its  cessation,  the  patient  seems  waked  from  a 
dream ; he  is  exhausted,  speaks  or  moves  but  little,  and  seeks  solitude; 
and  if  there  is  an  approach  to  reason,  he  states  w'hat  he  has  seen,  heard, 
or  felt  — his  motives  and  his  determiiiations.t 

3Io)wmania.—Uere  the  permanent  delirium  is  confined  to  one 
object,  or  to  a small  number  of  them.  The  sufferers  are  pursued  day 
and  ni<dit  bv  the  same  ideas  and  affections,  and  they  give  themselves 
up  to  'these  with  profound  ardour  and  devotion.  They  often  appear 
reasonable,  when  conversing  on  subjects  beyond  the  sphere  of  then- 
delirium,  until  some  external  impression  suddenly  rouses  the  diseased 

The  character  of  this  form  of  insanity  is  very  various,  and  depends  • 
on  the  predominant  species  of  delusion  that  is  Present.  It  is  hence 
divided  into  several  varieties.  Some  are  gay  and  highly  excited 
laugh,  talk,  and  sing  — fancy  themselves  deities,  kings,  learned  and 
noble.  Cases  of  this  nature  must  be  familiar  to  every  reader  rodtrt 
mentions  one  which  is  strikingly  illustrative.  ^ i 
seilles,  aged  seventy,  and  always  a decided 

self  to  heraldic  researches.  He  was  so  overjoj^d  at  the  •'etnm  of  the  I 
Bourbons  to  France,  that  he  became  insane. 

was  to  recite,  with  a loud  voice,  the  history  of  the  kings  of  1 ^ 

to  fatigue  his  auditoi-s  with  a tedious  catalogue  of  ckronological  facte. 

If  they  listened  with  patience,  he  was  contented  and  calm,  but  if.  > 
impatience  was  manifested,  his  fury  became  ungoicina 

^Some  patients,  when  suffering  under  this  form, 
irascible,  and,  even  without  any  apparent  cause,  arc  =>“d^en  j 
into  a violent  passion  or  fury.  It  is  while  labouring  undei  this  that 


tSman!'''‘TheconvKlescencefm^^^ 

common  disorders,  in  being  sometimes  suddenly  end  ^ • and  insanity 

itTs^ten  very  feebly  and  imperfectly  declared.  Intermissions  of  sanity  and  insani  y 
marbe  lerved  for  weeks,  <»•  for  months.”_CouoUy  on  Insanity,  p.  20. 

X Fodei-6,  Traitc  du  DOlire,  vol.  i.  p;  385. 
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thej’^  become  dangeroits  to  themselves  or  to  those  around  them.  They 
M’ilf  seize  any  Aveapon,  and  strike  and  injure  others  or  themselves. 
Sometimes  consciousness  of  their  situation  is  so  far  present  as  to  allow 
them  to  Avarn  individuals  of  their  danger,  or  to  entreat  them  to  prevent 
tlieir  doing  injury.  An  internal  sensation  is  perceived  — as  a burning 
heat  Avith  pulsation  Avithiu  the  skull,  previous  to  this  excitement.* 
This  description  of  lunatics  “eat  much,  but  sometimes  they  endure 
hunger  Avith  great  obstinacy  ; they  have  frequent  pains  in  the  boAvels, 
and  costiveness  is  common.  The  25ulse  is  full,  hard,  and  strong,  and 
the  skin  warm.”  f 

Probably  this  is  a form  of  insanity  as  common  as  any  other.  It  is 
also  said  to  be  less  durable,  and  to  end  more  favourably. 

Melanclwly,  Avhich  is  another  form  of  monomania,  is  a disease  of 
mature  age,  and  rarely  atfects  young  and  athletic  persons.  It  is  also 
generally  characterised  by  a peculiar  ajApearance,  and  particularly  by 
black  hair  and  eyes  — by  a striking  cast  of  countenance,  as  the  com- 
plexion is  either  yelloAv,  broAvn,  or  blackish.  This  is  to  be  ascribed  to 
a sluggishness  and  torpor  of  the  cutaneous  system,  and,  in  consequence, 
the  impressions  of  cold  and  heat  are  slightly  noticed,  and  sometimes 
not  heeded.  The  physiognomy  is  Avrinkled  and  languid,  yet  some- 
times the  muscles  of  the  face  become  convulsively  tense,  and  the  coun- 
tenance is  full  of  fire. 

The  pujfils  of  the  eye  are  dilated,  and  that  organ  has  a peculiarly 
dull,  muddy  look,  rolling  heavily  on  surrounding  objects,  if  it  can  be 
roused  to  move  at  all.  But  ordinarily  it  is  fixed  Avith  an  unmeaning 
stare  on  vacancy.  The  adnata  is  commonly  painted  Avith  a dull 
purplish  red,  sometimes  on  a deep  orange-coloured  ground,  and  this 
especially  when  advancing  age  and  hepatic  affections  exist,  or  intem- 
perance has  long  preceded  the  attack.  Holding  a strong  light  near  the 
eye,  produces  a very  transient  effect.]; 

Pain  is  said,  by  some  recovered  patients,  to  have  preceded  the 
attack  — sometimes  fixed,  but  more  commonly  AA'andering,  and  the 
suffering  by  this  is  extreme.  Great  apprehension,  Avhich  indeed  is  a 
characteristic  of  this  fm-m,  ensues,  and  plunges  the  sufferer  into  the 
most  gloomy  state  of  mind,  accompanied  by  indifference  as  to  his  per- 
sonal comfort,  or  urging  him  forcibly  to  self-destruction,  or  to  the 
murder  of  others.  The  state  of  revery  and  delusive  ideas  gradually 
becomes  more  fixed,  and  the  thoughts  are  concentrated  on  one  mourn- 
ful topic,  until  finally  he  is,  as  it  were,  inanimate,  motionless,  and 
speechless.  A fixed  position  of  the  body  is  a very  common  attendant. 
In  one  instance,  that  occurred  lo  Dr.  Rush,  the  patient  sat  Avith  his 
body  bent  forward  for  three  years  Avithout  moving,  except  Avhen  com- 
pelled by  force,  or  the  calls  of  nature.  In  another,  the  sufferer  occu- 
pied a spot  in  a ward,  an  entry,  or  in  the  hospital  yard,  Avhere  he 


refer  the  pain  to  the  presence  of  some  animal  in  the  brain,  the 
An  'f  unfrequently  it  has  its  origin  in  real  disease. 

Esmiirni  °man,  who  said  she  had  an  animal  in  her  stomach,  died  at  Salpetriere. 
\ n opened  her,  and  found  a cancer  of  that  viscus.  (Page  10.) 

+ P“‘-kman.  j Hill,  p.  08. 
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appeared  more  like  a statue  than  a man.  Such  was  tlie  torpor  of  Iiis 
nervous  system,  that  a degree  of  cold  so  intense  as  to  produce  inflam- 
mation and  gangrene  upon  his  face  and  limbs  did  not  move  him  from 
the  stand  he  had  taken  in  the  open  air.* 

The  pulse  is  extremely  vacillating,  and  generally  is  slow  and 
feeble,  yet  with  all  this  has  a labouring  feel,  not  accompanied  with  a 
bold  throb,  but  as  though  difficulty  attended  every  exertion.  A sort 
of  ticking  movement  is  sometimes  observed,  which  is  often  intermitting 
and  giving  from  100  to  130  strokes  in  a minute.f 

The  skin  is  dry  and  burning,  while  the  extremities  are  cold,  and 
bathed  in  a clammy  sweat.f  With  these,  transient  purple-coloured 
flushings  of  the  face  are  sometimes  an  attendant.  The  tongue  is 
usually  of  a brownish  yellow  colour,  furred,  and  has  intensely  purple 
red  edges.  Constipation  is  a very  common  symptom,  accompanied 
with  flatus  and  eructation,  and  diarrhoea  is  uncommon,  excepting  the 
disease  is  about  to  undergo  a salutary  change.  The  urine  is  pale,  thin, 
and  cloudless,  unless  it  be  morbidly  retained,  which  some  do  for 
several  days.  The  thirst  is  usually  great,  and  a peculiar  odour  is 
perceptible  from  their  bodies. 

Watchfulness  is  also  common  in  this  form  ot  disease,  and  sleep, 
when  it  is  present,  is  often  broken  by  nocturnal  visions  or  frightful 
dreams. 

On  objects  not  relating  to  the  subject  or  passion  which  charac- 
terises the  delusion  they  sometimes  reason  and  act  rightly,  and  often 
with  great  force  and  subtilty.  But  this  is  far  from  being  invariable. 
The  mind  cannot  be  deemed  sound,  even  when  exercised  on  points 
disconnected  from  the  particular  hallucination,  and  it  is  very  common 
that  this  absorbs  the  udiole  attention. 

In  these  instances,  even  when  apparently  sane,  it  the  morbid  in> 
jn’ession  be  once  referred  to  or  excited,  all  is  merged  in  it.  And  it 
is  equally  astonishing  and  melancholy  how  vivid  this  remains,  through 
the  long  lapse  of  years.  A young  clergyman,  two  days  previous  to 
the  appointed  period  of  his  marriage,  Avas  employed  in  snipe-shooting 
with  a friend.  Accidentally  he  received  part  of  the  charge  ot  a gun 
in  his  forehead.  He  instantly  fell,  and  did  not  recover  for  some  daj>, 
so  as  to  be  deemed  out  of  danger ; but  at  the  cud  of  this  period  it  vas 
perceived  that  he  was  deranged.  The  interesting  event  that  t® 
have  taken  place  became  the  leading  object  of  thought,  and  all  Ins 
ideas  seemed  to  stop  at  this.  “ All  his  conversation  was  literally  con- 
fined to  the  business  of  the  wedding;  out  of  this  circle  he  iie\ei  e- 
viated,  but  dwelt  upon  every  thing  relating  to  it  with  minuteness, 
never  retreating  or  advancing  one  step  farther  for  halt  a centun, 
being  ideally  still  a young,  active,  expecting  and  happy  bridegroom. 


» Hush,  i>.  210.  Dr.  lleid  (Essays  on  Nervous  Affection),  in  his  usual 
language,  says,  “ Paroxysms  of  mania  are  convulsions  of  the  mind  ; those  o me  . 
cholia  its  jmralysis.” 

J Some  *liinatic.s  complain  of  a burning  or  stinging  I'n  their  skin,  u hen  on  ex.iml- 
nalion  it  appears  healthy.— Knight,  p.  1H5. 
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chiding  the  tardiness  of  time,  although  it  brought  him,  at  the  age  of 
li  eigiity,  gently  to  the  grave.”* 

T Tliere  ai-e  very  few  melancholics  whose  delirium  is  not  exasperated 
every  two  days;  many  have  a strongly  marked  remission  in  the  even- 
ing  and  after  meals ; others  are  exasperated  at  the  beginning  of  the 
day  or  at  evening.f  Haslam  also  observes,  that  the  symptoms  are  ag- 
* gravated  by  being  placed  in  a recumbent  posture.  And  patients, 
||  M'hen  in  the  raving  state,  seem,  of  themselves,  to  avoid  the  hoi’izontal 
i position  as  much  as  possible,  and  M'hen  so  confined  that  they  cannot 
I be  erect,  will  keep  themselves  seated  upon  the  breech.  This  remark 
i applies  equally  to  mania  and  monomania. 

I inay^  also  in  this  place  add  a general  remark  with  respect  to  the 
I age  most  liable  to  insanity.  This  is  often  useful  in  the  formation  of 
1:  opinion.  Infancy  seems  to  be  nearly  exempted  from  its  attacks,  unless 
\ there  be  some  congenital  malconformation,  or  unless  idiotism  be  induced 
i by  convulsions,  epilepsy,  or  some  other  previous  and  severe  disease.  The 
pi  disease,  however,  often  occurs  to  very  young  persons,  and  it  is  about  the 

!;  age  of  puberty  that  its  causes  begin  to  operate  most  powerfully  on  youth. 

It  is  at  this  pei’iod  characterised  by  its  rapid  progress  and  height  of 
V excitement ; in  adult  age  it  is  more  chronic.:]: 

£ state  of  mind  in  this  and  the  previous  form  of  insanity  is 

p strikingly  peculiar.  I have  met  somewhere,  but  am  not  able  to  refer 
1 1 to  the  a,uthor,  witli  a proposed  division  of  the  disease  into  abstraction 

I:  and  vivid  imagination,  and  they  would  certainly  seem  to  embrace  the 
I most  striking  mental  features.  The  last  creates  new  ideas,  and  rais- 
1 tekes  recollections  for  real  existences.  “ The  power  of  reasoning  or 
t judgment,  saj's  Dr.  Prichard,  “ does  not  appear  to  be  so  much  im- 
1 ^ji’sd  ill  madness,  as  the  disposition  to  exercise  it  on  certain  subjects. 

Often  there  is  a manifest  unwillingness  to  admit  any  evidence  un- 
t favourable  to  the  false  notions  impressed  upon  the  mind.  In  many 
! instances,  it  would  appear  that  the  characteristic  feature  of  the  dis- 
!•  me  is  a morbid  inclination  to  indulge  in  reverie,  and  to  yield  the 
. judgment  and  all  the  faculties  to  its  control.  The  impressions  of 
f leverie  are  so  modified  by  disease  as  no  longer  to  be  distinguishable 
' from  those  of  memory  or  active  reflection.” 

Some  monomaniacs,  indeed,  reason  accurately,  but  their  premises  or 
acts  are  baseless,  as  when  a wealthy  man  imagines  himself  in  danger 
° J'i'Jg  in  a workhouse,  and  lives  and  acts  as  a miser.  Others,  again, 
act  on  accurate  premises,  but  take  too  rapid  a view  ” of  them,  as  in 
^ lie  case  of  the  clergyman  quoted  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  who  durnf  his 
nnrai-y,  because  it  consisted  altogether  of  controversial  divinity.§ 


* , + i’aikmaii.  Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  80. 

+ aiedico-Cliirurgieal  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 

divisions  of  insanity,  but  there  is  one  variety, 
between  1 by  Dr.  Prichard,  which  may  be  deemed  tlie  intermediate  one 
notice  Ifl*  *,^i**”^  dementia,  as  described  in  the  text,  and  therefore  deserves  a brief 
ilia  to  om-  * ^1^**  vmoherent  madness,  and  its  most  striking  characteristic,  accord- 
other  disorder  with  which  the  ideas  follow  each 

> without  any  discoverable  connexion  or  association,  in  a state  of  com- 

F F 
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Dementia.— is  often  the  consequence  of  mania  or  melancholy, 
and  is  somewhat  allied  to  that  decrepitude  of  mind,  which  fiequently 
appears  in  old  age.  It  may  also  originate  from  external  injury  or 
internal  disease. 

The  understanding  and  memory  are  either  totally,  or  to  a very 
great  extent,  impaired  in  this  form  of  disease  ; yet  on  a few  points 
the  latter  seems  sometimes  to  be  in  a perfect  state.  “ Habit,  however, 
lias  a great  influence  on  their  conduct,  and  gives  it  an  appearance  of 
rec^ulaidtv,  which  should  not  be  mistaken  for  reasoning.  Ihey  hate, 
love,  or  fear  particular  individuals  uniformly,  and  kindness  or  attention 
will  seldom,  if  ever,  give  them  confidence  in  those  they  dislike. 

Patients  of  this  description  are  usually  calm  and  quiet,  though  oc- 
casionallv  short  periods  of  fury  supervene.  They  sleep  much,  enjoy  a 
good  appetite,  and  are  apt,  if  neglected,  to  become  slovenly  and  dirty 
hi  their  appearance.  Esquirol  mentions  a case,  which  will  give  a 
general  idea  of  this  class  in  its  usual  form.  Ihe  patient  was  a female, 
aged  seventy,  who,  after  having  passed  several  years  in  a state  of  furious 
mania,  at  last  fell  into  dementia.  “ The  hallucination  of  tins  indivi- 
dual corresponds  with  her  advanced  age  and  the  long  duration  of  the 
complaint.  She  preserves  a few  ideas,  which  still  savour  of  pride. 
She  believes  herself  the  daughter  of  Louis  XVI.,  but  otherwise  there 
is  no  coherence  ; no  memory  of  recent  transactions ; no  hopes  or  feare, 
desires  or  aversions.  She  is  calm,  peaceable;  sleeps  well,  eats  with 

voracity,  and  appears  perfectly  happy,  t 

The  ideas,  although  few  and  isolated,  sometimes  p^s  in  lapid  o 
alternate  succession;  and  this  gives  rise  to  incessant  babb  mg,  unwea- 
ried declamation,  and  continual  activity,  without  object  or  des  g . 
Occasionally  they  assume  a menacing  air,  without  any  real  anger,  and 

this  is  soon  succeeded  by  immoderate  laughtei  .J  • 

The  appearance  is  generally  peculiar ; the  countenance  is  pale,  the 
eyes  are  dill  and  moift,  the  pupils  dilated,  and  the  look  .s  mol, onto 
and  without  expression.  There  is  a variety  as  to  cmac.ation  or  fat- 
ness  ; some  are  extremely  thin,  while  othei-s  are  corpulent.^ 

plate  incoherence  and  confusion.  The 

the  constant  hurry  of  ideas  that  crowd  upon  him,  while  his  habits  shew  eqna  y 

less  activity  and  extravagance.  imTireskiiin  on  the  mind  can  be 

In  many  cases  no  hallucination  or  erroneous  ® 3e„tences  are 

sleeping.  The  resemblance  of  this  to  some  of  the  symptoms  of 

Ee^der,  hut  it  is  evident  that  it  occasionally  constitutes  an  idiopathic  sjiec.es 

"""“p'm-kmar'  t Me^ir'chlrurgL  vol.  i.  p.  270. 

tion  of  mind  which  is  characterised  hy  weakness,  an  ® ^ jogg]  writer  of 

and  idiotism  are  the  most  striking  examples.  Thus,  Hai  ttl  a.  e 
oelebritv  in  his  own  country  (Germany),  makes  ^on  and  discrimination, 

cilUy  nn'd  sluj>idHy  ; the  one  o^i„  subdivides  imbecility 

the  other  obtuse  m percejition  and  ajipiehension.  ga 
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!Idiotism.  — Individuals  labouring  under  congenital  idiotisni  are 
j marked  by  some  striking  characters.  At  its  commencement  it  is  indi- 
I cated  both  by  feebleness  of  body  and  feebleness  of  mind.  In  some 
i countries  this  melancholy  disease  is  not  uncommon,  and  it  has  been 
j particularly  remarked  in  the  Valais  in  Switzerland,  and  in  Carinthia. 
In  the  former  country',  the  subjects  of  it  are  styled  Cretins.  But 
wherever  found,  whether  in  individual  instances,  or  originating  in 
some  national  cause,  the  appearance  may  generally  be  described  as 
follows : — 


The  skull  is  usually  smaller  and  inferior  in  height  to  the  skull  of 
maniacs,  and  there  is  a great  disproportion  between  the  face  and  head, 
the  former  being  much  larger  than  the  latter.  The  countenance  is 
vacant  and  destitute  of  meaning,  the  complexion  sickly,  the  stature 
usually  diminutive,  the  lips  and  eyelids  coarse  and  prominent,  the  skin 
wrinkled  and  pendulous,  and  the  muscles  loose  and  flabby.  To  these, 
are  usually  added  a complication  of  other  diseases.  The  subjects  are 
ricketj',  scrofulous,  or  epileptic;  the  eyes  are  squinting  or  convulsive, 
and  the  hearing  is  imperfect  or  totally  destroyed.  Dr.  Reeve  visited 
the  Valais,  and  saw  several  of  these  unhappy  beings.  One  lad,  twelve 
years  old,  could  speak  a few  Avords,  but  Avas  silly,  and  of  a Aveak  and 
feeble  habit.  Another  boy,  nine  years  old,  Avas  deaf,  dumb,  and  idiotic 
Neither  of  these,  however,  had  goitres.  A third,  a girl,  twelve  years  old, 
was  deaf,  dumb,  alid  cross-eyed,  and  had  a monstrous  goitre  ’;  Avhile  a 
fourth  had  an  enlarged  abdomen,  and  some  feeble  traces  of  under- 
standing.* 


While  some  are  dumb,  others  express  themselves  in  inarticulate 
sounds,  cries,  or  a prolonged  roar.  A few  are  able  to  utter  a word  or 
two  distinctly,  as  with  the  idiot  mentioned  by  Esquirol.  This  Avas  a 
female,  aged  twenty-one  years,  who  had  been  in  the  Salpetriere  three 
years  Avithout  any  change.  Her  head  Avas  large  and  irregularly  shaped 
and  the  forehead  high  and  prominent,  so  that  the  facial  angle  Avas  niore 
than  90  degrees.  She  ate  voraciously  and  Avithout  discrimination  • 
p^sed  all  evacuations  involuntarily,  but  the  menses  were  regular  and’ 
a undant.  She  Avalked  little,  and  all  her  movements  Avere  convulsive. 
?5he  was  a perfectly  helpless  infant  — insensible  to  heat,  cold,  rain,  or 
even  her  own_  internal  feelings.  She  could  only  utter  the  words  “ papa 
and  mamma,  which  she  frequently  repeated.f 

Dr.  Rush  relates  the  case  of  a boy  born  near  Philadelphia,  which 
nhv?i^*^  striking.  He  was  twenty  years  old  when  that  distinguished 
P ysician  published  his  work,  and  was  then  unable  to  Avalk  or  speak. 


P rived  I >s  doubtful  whether  the  practical  benefitto  bede- 

*1}  might  arise  on  its  infrnSiw'fin  • compensate  for  the  endless  discussions  tliat 
#•1  I refer  to  his  work  an^to  D.  p! i "’'J'ect  of  Hauffbauer. 

in  the  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Me£i^  Voi 

i. . Review,  voh'ihp  “'f  !'•  •'^2.  See  also  Edinburgi. 

+ M ‘rO.  CAmencau  edition.)  ^ 

T ledico-Cliirnrgical  Keview,  vol.  i.  p.  250. 
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He  had  then  the  head  of  a man,  but  all  the  parts  below  it  resembled 
those  of  a child  two  or  three  years  old.  His  pulse  was  from  90  to 
120  in  a minute.  He  had  shed  his  teeth,  and  now  exhibited  a third 
set  in  three  distinct  rows  in  his  upper  jaw  ; and  yet  with  all  this,  he 
was  unable  to  chew  his  food,  and  all  that  he  took  of  a solid  nature  was 
first  chewed  for  him  by  his  sister.  His  ears  were  very  large.  W hen 
hungry  or  in  pain  he  cried,  but  more  commonly  laug^m.d  for  hours,  and 
even  4-  whole  nights  together,  and  so  loud  as  to  disturb  the  sleep  of 
his  family.  He  discovers  mind,  says  Dr.  Rush,  in  but  three  things, 
viz.  in  an  affeetion  for  his  mother  and  sister,  and  in  love  for  a dog,  and 
for  money.  Distress  is  manifest  when  the  dog  is  out  of  his  piaw ; 
and  the  pleasure  whieh  money  gives  him  is  ovying  to  the  association 
he  has  been  enabled  to  form  between  it  and  the  means  of  proeuring 

gingerbread,  of  which  he  is  fond.*  . n i.  k i » 

I must  not,  however,  be  understood  as  stating  that  all  who  belong 

to  the  class  of  idiots  are  distinguished  by  equally  striking  marl^ 
There  is  a variety  in  this,  as  in  other  diseases.  Some  approach  to 
the  description  of  dementia,  or  what  is  commonly  tmbecilily ; 

others  appear  capable  of  cultivating  the  memory  and  attention. 
Though  in  general  harmless  and  timid,  yet  theic  are  occasionally 

exceptions.f^^^i^^s  considered  another  and  disputed  form  of 

mental  disease,  which,  in  conformity  to  the  nomenclature  of  many  ex- 
perienced observers,  I have  denominated  moral  insamiv 
^ It  has  professedly  been  adopted,  because  physicians  have  not  been 
able  to  detect  any  delusion  or  hallucination  in  the  persons  aftected. 
The  intellectual  faculties  appear  to  have  sus^ned  ® 

the  feelings  and  affections  are  perverted  and  depraved  ^ ^ 

of  self-government  is  lost  or  greatly  impaired.^:  flius,  “ 

defines  insanity  to  be  either  a morbid  condition  of  any  intellertua 
faculty,  without  the  person  being  aware  of  this ; or  the  extstence  ^ 
some  If  the  natural  propensities  in  svxh  viohnce 
not  to  yield  to  them.  Dr.  Elliotson,  while  approving  of  this,  si  gg^ 
7>L  tlL  slu,uld  be  included  i,.  the  tbe  .dea  ol 

irresistible  violence  as  leads  to  cn^mnal  TdisSirt 

with  the  peculiarity  of  this  form,  that  he  mti-oduced  it  as  a disUnrt 
species  in\is  work^  under  the  title  of  “ madness  tvtthovl  dehrwm 

hallucination." 

• llnsli  D.  292.  I will  only  refer  to  another 
Mr.  Hobhouse,  which  was  seen  I'y  hK^TighT  s^e 

individual  was  a female,  about  thiee  feet  and  d,imb  nearly  deaf,  and  pos- 

rolled  up,  as  it  were,  upon  a truss  of  straw  ; ® 

sessed  of  no  one  consciousness  of  hmnan  tj . She  ^ 1 „ “ jj,  j ,Ve„  by 

being  loudly  called  by  a name  with  which  _T.K  in  AlbanU, 

Mr.  Hobhouse,  and  it  is  strikingly  characteustic  ot  idiotisn  . 

rih/s,”  'afsidi..  i.,  co,n,v.u,  -vh. 

burnt  die  body  of  an  old  woman  who  had  for  some  years  superintended  his  pers 

Paris  and  Fonblanque,  vol.  i.  p.  31L  Vfpdicine 

+ Prichard,  art.  Insanity,  in  Cyclopedia  of  Piactical  Medicine. 

§ Loudon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  viii.p.  loo. 
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Esquirol,  indeed,  goes  so  far  as  to  assert  that  this  is  the  proper 

{characteristic  of  mental  derangement.  “ There  are  madmen,”  he  ob- 
serves, “in  whom  it  is  difficiilt  to  discover  any  trace  of  hallucination  ; 
I but  there  are  none  in  whom  the  passions  and  moral  affections  are  not 
disordered,  perverted,  or  destroyed.  I have,  in  this  particular,  met 
with  no  exception.” 

Concurring  in  these  opinions  from  actual  observation.  Dr.  Prichard, 
in  a late  essay  on  this  subject,  has  proposed  the  following  de- 
; finition  : — 

“ Moral  insanity  or  madness  consists  in  a morbid  perversion  of  the 
natural  feelings,  affections,  inclinations,  temper,  habits,  and  moral  dis- 
positions, without  any  notable  lesion  of  the  intellect,  or  knowing 
and  reasoning  faculties,  and  particularly  without  any  maniacal  hallu- 
cination.”* 

According  to  our  author,  individuals  of  this  description  are  often, 
: before  the  idea  of  their  insanity  occurs,  reputed  to  be  of  singular, 
. wayward,  and  eccentric  character.f  They  commit  many  equivocal 
; actions,  their  temper  and  disposition  are  found  to  have  undergone  a 
> change,  probably  in  consequence  of  some  misfortune  or  loss,  or  from 
• some  shock  to  the  constitution.  The  alteration  is  gradual,  but  suf- 
; ficient  to  excite  the  apprehension  and  solicitude  of  friends ; and 
> though  these  may  be  unwilling  to  recognise  the  actual  disease,  yet 
f they  must  notice  caprice  and  fickleness  in  pumiits,  united  with  a total 
; ^rversion  of  affections.  Enmity  against  their  dearest  friends  is  a 
! frequent  trait  in  such  individuals. 

‘ Persons  labouring  under  this  disorder  are  capable  of  reasoning 
^ or  supporting  an  argument  on  any  subject  within  their  sphere  of  know- 
i letlge  that  may  be  presented  to  them ; and  they  often  display  great 
? ingenuity  in  giving  reasons  for  their  eccentric  conduct,  and  in  accounting 

i for  and  justifying  the  state  of  moral  feeling  under  u'hich  they  appear 
i m exist.  They  think  and  act,  ho\vever,  under  the  influence  of 
i strongly  excited  feelings. 

^ It  is  under  this  division  of  insanity  that  the  commission  of  acts  of 


f Violence  very  frequently  occurs.  The  French  writers  insist  much 
I on  a faulty  education  as  a principal  cause,  and  there  is  no  doubt, 

i ? i.  , ^ to  most  of  the  histories  with 

w 1C  cgal  and  medical  works  are  lately  filled.  The  temner  is 


I e tl^  errors  of  tlie  insane  spring  up  siuldenJy  within  a few 
!•  —.Quarterly  Review,  vol,  xli.  p.  178. 
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produced  actual  violence.  Any  animal  that  offended  him  was  put  to 
death.  As  he  grew  up,  he  was  constantly  engaged  in  broils,  and 
ended  his  career  by  murdering  a person  who  used  offensive  language 
to  him.  On  his  trial,  this  course  of  conduct  W8us  adduced  as  proof  of  fi 
his  insanity,  and  he  was  condemned  to  perpetual  confinement  in  the 
Bicetre. 

The  results  of  this  species  are  various.  In  many,  it  displays  itself 
in  an  irresistible  propensity  to  commit  murder  (homicidal  mania)  ; in 
others,  to  commit  theft;  while  some  are  impelled  to  set  fire  (o  build- 
ings, often  of  the  most  venerable  description.  We  are  told,  that  when 
this  state  is  connected  with  the  false  belief  of  some  personal  injury 
actually  sustained,  “ it  does  not  come  under  the  head  of  moral  insa- 
nity.” Here  is  an  hallucination.  “But  if  the  morbid  phenomena 
include  merely  the  expressions  of  intense  malevolence,  excited  without 
ground  and  provocation,  actual  or  supposed,  the  case  is  strictly  one  of 
moral  insanity.” 

Though  there  are  many,  as  above  described,  who  have  this  propen- 
sity to  commit  each  and  every  kind  of  mischief,  yet  there  are  some 
where  the  disease  commences  and  ends  in  intense  irascibility.*  A 
large  proportion  arc  subject  to  melancholy  and  dejection  of  mind,  un- 
accompanied, however,  by  any  illusion.  It  would  appear  to  be  con- 
fined to  no  age,  and,  indeed,  is  said  occasionally  to  make  its  appear- 
ance in  those  advanced  in  years.  Their  whole  moral  character  is 
changed : “ The  pious,”  says  Dr.  Burrows,  “ become  impious ; the 
liberal,  penurious ; the  sober,  drunken.” 

In  this  description,  which,  as  already  stated,  is  taken  from  the 
writings  of  the  most  esteemed  modern  authors  on  insanity,  I need 
hardly  suggest  to  the  reader  the  striking  resemblance  that  it  bears  to  • 
crime.  Owing  to  this,  our  legal  tribunals  can  hardly  be  consideied  as 
giving  an  assent  to  its  actual  existence.  The  difference  of  opinion 
which  exists,  with  examples  of  cases  that  have  been  discussed,  v in, 
however,  be  more  properly  considered  in  the  section  on  the  legal  defi- 
nition of  a state  of  mental  alienation. t 

Besides  the  forms  of  insanity  now  described,  there  are  others  men- 
tioned by  systematic  writers;  as  deyno7ioniania,  vA\\c\\  is  a variety  ot 
melancholy,  originating  from  mistaken  ideas  on  religious  subjects  ; an 
numphomania,  ov  furor  ulerinus,  a raving  mania  of  feniales,  connec 
with  a disorder  of  the  generative  organs.  Other  mitigated  affections 

will  be  noticed  hereafter.  i 

A short  enumeration  of  the  causes  of  insanity  may  be  introducea 
in  this  place.  They  are  usually  divided  into  physical  and  moral,  or 
bodily  and  mental ; but  a separation  of  this  nature  is  not  conducive  to 
just  views  of  the  disease.  Insanity  is  essentially  a bodily  disease,  a 


* » Some  complain,  lie,  quarrel.  You  cannot  find  » 
the  delirium  is  in  their  actions  and  moral  sentiments.  1 he  j. 

perverted  when  the  disease  is  at  its  height.”-Leuret,  Annales  d Hygiene,  loi. 

^t^It  is  proper  to  add,  that  all  the  medical  observers 
the  other  forms  may  be,  and  often  are,  superadded  after  a time,  to  the 
insanity. 
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tlie  moral  causes  operate  in  producing  it  as  they  do  in  producing 
other  complaints. 

We  may  enumerate  the  following  as  remote  causes : repeated 
intoxication,  abstinence,  injuries  to  the  head,  fever,  suppressed  dis- 
charges and  secretions,  excessive  evacuations,  mercury  largely  and 
injudiciously  administered,  paralytic  affections,  influence  of  particular 
i seasons,  hereditary  predisposition,  sedentary  habits,  excess  in  pleasure, 
factitious  passions,  mistaken  views  of  religion,  parturition,  errors  in 
education,  intense  application  to  a particular  study  or  object  of  inves- 
tigation, misfortunes,  the  excitement  of  political  changes,  and  particu- 
larly a state  of  war. 

On  age,  a remark  has  already  been  made ; and  it  may  be  added  as 
to  sex,  that  upon  a comprehensive  comparison,  there  is  found  to  be  no 
i other  disproportion  among  the  insane  than  among  the  sane  population 
in  general.* 

It  should  be  remembered,  that  the  insanity  of  females  is  always  ag- 
! gravated  at  the  period  of  menstruation,  particularly  when  it  is  in  a 
! morbid  state.f 


II.  Of  Feigned  and  Concealed  Insanity. 

The  medical  witness  is  often  required  to  decide  on  the  actual  exist- 
ence of  insanity,  and  it  therefore  behoves  him  to  be  well  acquainted 
with  its  actual  symptoms.  It  is  in  this  point  of  vicAv  that  the  enume- 
ration given  in  the  previous  section  becomes  valuable.  It  will  also 
materially  aid  in  detecting  feigned  or  concealed  insanity. 

There  is  no  disease,  says  Zacchias,  more  easilj'^  feigned,  or  more 
difficult  of  detection,  than  the  one  under  consideration.  And  hence, 
he  remarks,  many  great  men  of  ancient  times,  in  order  to  elude  the 
danger  that  impended  over  them,  have  pretended  it ; as  Uly.sses,  Solon, 
and  Brutus,  the  expeller  of  the  Tarquins. 

In  our  day,  however,  madness  is  most  commonly  feigned  for  the 
purpose  of  escaping  the  punishment  due  to  crime,  and  the  responsibi- 
lity of  the  medical  examiner  is  consequently  great.  It  is  his  duty,  and 
should  be  his  privilege,  to.  spend  several  days  in  the  examination  of  a 
lunatic,  before  he  pronounces  a decided  opinion.  If  this  be  allowed 
to  him,  and  also  if  he  be  enabled  to  obtain  a complete  history  of  the 
antecedent  circumstances,  much  may  be  effected  tow^ards  forming  a 
correct  opinion.  The  following  remarks  may  serve  as  points  on  which 
the  inquiry  is  to  be  grounded  and  the  comparison  instituted  : — 

1.  Insanity  is  seldom  sudden  in  its  attacks.  The  aberrations  from 
reason  are  at  first  slight  and  almost  imperceptible,  but  gradually 
acquire  more  marked  characteristics.  With  the  feigned,  on  the  other 
aand,  they  are  sudden,  abrupt,  and  violent. 

2.  It  requires  powers  beyond  the  scope  of  ordinary  exertion  to 
counterfeit  the  cliaracter  of  an  active  paroxysm  to  its  full  extent. 


Haslam  on  Madness,  pp.  208-210.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  i,  p.  261, 
T lUarc,  m Godmaii’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.  Esquirol. 
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The  deception  is  not  maintained  when  the  pretenders  are  alone  and 
unwatched ; the  assumed  malady  then  disappears,  and  the  imposture  is 
recommenced  when  they  are  in  the  society  of  others.* * * § 

3.  A certain  cast  of  countenance,  and  gestures  accompanying  it,  are 
so  peculiar  in  the  insane,  that  a medical  examiner,  familiarised  to  them 
will  generally  be  able  to  designate  the  state  that  is  present.  Pretenders 
often  outstrip  madness  itself,  and  seem  desirous  to  exhibit  themselves 
in  its  most  violent  and  disgusting  forms.  They  overdo  their  part. 
“ They  seek  to  exhibit  the  total  abolition  of  the  rational  faculty, 
instead  of  its  partial  perversion.” 

4.  Real  lunatics,  at  the  period  of  remission,  are  desirous  of  being 
deemed  free  from  the  malady,  and  often  assiduously  endeavour  to  con- 
ceal from  observation  those  lapses  of  thought,  memory,  and  expression, 
which  are  tending  to  betray  them.  Alexander  Cruden,  when  suffering 
under  his  last  attack  of  mental  aberration,  upon  being  asked  whether 
lie  ever  v'as  mad,  replied,  “ I am  as  mad  now  as  I was  formerly,  and 
as  mad  then  as  I am  now,  that  is  to  say,  not  mad  at  any  time”^  The 
feigned  never  desire  to  conceal  their  condition. 

5.  Pretenders  are  unable  to  prevent  sleep.  That  watchfulness 
which  is  so  constant  an  attendant  on  the  insane  is  scarcely  to  be  pre- 
served for  any  length  of  time  by  those  who  are  in  actual  health.  “ In 
the  case  of  a seaman,  who  enacted  under  our  own  eye  the  part  of  a 
furious  maniac,  in  hopes  of  escaping  punishment,  sound  sleep  over- 
powered him  on  the  second  night  of  the  attempt.”:j: 

6.  The  physician  should  endeavour  to  obtain  from  the  individual 
a history  of  himself.  This  requires  attention  and  time,  but  the  prose- 
cution of  the  inquiry  may  lead  to  the  developement  of  some  probable 
motives  for  his  present  conduct.§  Unless  highly  irritated,  or  sus- 
picious of  his  medical  attendant,  some  opportunity  will  occur  in  which 
the  real  state  of  mind  will  be  shewn.  If  there  be  delusive  ideas  pre- 
vailing, a glimpse  of  them  may  be  caught,  and,  by  prudent  manage- 
ment, the  lunatic  thus  often  makes  him  a confidant.  Not  only  should 
the  physician  frequently  converse  with  the  patient,  but  also  endeavour 
to  have  him  write.  In  many  instances  the  style,  or  the  manner  o 
penmanship,  will  detect. || 

7.  Mr.  Hill  also  recommends  attention  to  the  presence  or  absent 
of  the  peculiar  animal  odour  that  is  observed  in  maniacs.  And  “t 
best  mode  of  making  the  discovery  of  it  is  to  enter  the  bed-room  ® 
subject  on  his  first  awaking,  after  having  slept  in  a small,  ill-ventilate 
room,  in  sheets  and  body  linen  occupied  by  him  for  some  time,  e 


* Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  322. 

+ Hill,  p.  392.  It  may  be  new  to  some  of  my  readers  that  tins  was  the  ai 
of  the  “ Concordance  of  the  Bible,”  and  that  be  became  insane  m 
the  death  of  Queen  Charlotte,  to  whom  he  had  dedicated  . 

founded  high  hopes.  See  an  account  of  him  in  the  Library  of  Entertain  g 

Icdiro,  vol.  iii.  p.  18C.  i i m U'hen 

t Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Feigned  Diseases,  "•  1 • , ’ , 

soldiers  or  sailors  are  suspected  of  feigning,  they  should  I’®  '**  ’ 

that  they  can  be  overlooked  when  not  suspecting  It — Mar^all,  p, 

§ Hill,  p.  390.  11  Conolly,  p.  46/. 
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curtains  now  to  be  opened  by  the  inspector.  On  inhaling  the  effluvia 
under  these  circumstances,  it  is  scarcely  possible  to  be  mistaken.”* 

T 8.  Dr.  Rush  proposes  a rule,  grounded  on  the  following  circum- 
k stance : the  pulse,  according  to  his  observation,  is  more  frequent  in  all 
■ the  grades  of  madness  than  in  health.  I have  already  intimated 
§!  doubts  on  this  point,  and  therefore  can  only  recommend  it  as  a test 
f : worthy  of  notice,  but  not  of  great  value.  He  mentions  the  following 

1 case  in  which  it  was  applied,  and  which  deserves  quotation.  Two 
men  were  condemned  to  die  in  1794,  for  treason,  committed  against 
the  general  government  in  the  western  counties  of  Pennsylvania.  One 
of  these  was  said  to  have  become  insane  after  sentence  of  death  was 
' pronounced  on  him.  A physician  was  consulted  upon  his  case,  who 
I declared  the  madness  to  be  feigned.  General  Washington,  the  Pre- 
sident of  the  United  States,  directed  a consultation  of  physicians,  and 
Drs.  Shippen,  Rush,  and  Samuel  P.  Griffits,  were  appointed  for  that 
I purpose.  The  man  spoke  coherently  upon  several  subjects,  and  for  a 
I while  the  state  of  his  mind  appeared  doubtful.  Dr.  Rush  suggested 
1 the  propriety  of  examining  his  prdse.  It  was  more  frequent  by  twenty 
I strokes  in  a minute  than  in  the  healthy  state  of  the  body  and  mind. 

Dr.  Shippen  ascribed  this  to  fear,  but  when  the  pulse  of  his  com- 
f(  panion  was  examined,  although  equally  exposed  to  capital  punishment, 

1 it  was  found  perfectly  natural,  both  in  frequency  and  in  force.  This 
i,  discovery  induced  the  physicians  to  unite  in  a certificate  that  the 
|!  individual  was  really  mad.  He  was  respited,  and  subsequently  par- 
> doned.f 

9.  The  administration  of  a strong-  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  un- 
I known  to  the  suspected  person,  has  been  advised.  Where  a common 
I dose  takes  a full  and  pow-erful  effeet,  deception  may  be  suspected,  as  it 
' is  stated  that  this  never  follows  its  administration  in  any  stage  of 
; approaching  or  actual  insanity,  and  more  especially  in  the  maniacal 
1^;  form,  which  is  commonly  attempted  to  be  personated.;]: 

10.  It  is  vetyr  difficult  uniformly  to  assume  that  extreme  and  sud- 
5 den  irritation,  wffiich,  in  real  maniacs,  instantly  arises  from  any  con- 

tradiction  of  their  opinion  or  wishes.§ 

11.  Dr.  Willis  has  suggested  the  following  as  proofs  of  recovery: 
“If  a patient,  after  being  perpetually  restless,  can  sit  quiet  in  his  chair 

' for  half  an  hour,  we  may  judge  favourably  of  him,  though  his  delusions 
T ' be  as  strong  as  before.  When  he  remains  composed  for  whole  days 
together,  we  may  look  for  a return  of  reason.” 

He  further  adds,  that  in  his  opinion,  no  one  can  be  considered 


* Dr,  Knight  recognises  the  correctness  of  this,  and  says  Boerhaave  and  Van 
fn  P-  Esqnirol  also  mentions  it.  Burrows  says 

detected  it  in  any  person,  I should  not  hesitate  to  pronounce  him  in- 

frpm  r®"  ‘ ^ it.”  Sir  W.  Ellis  (p.  13.3)  concedes  its 

treqnency,  but  not  its  unirersality. 

+ Introductory  Lectures.  Lecture  xvi.  p.  369. 

tliot  melancholics,  as  well  as  maniacs,  are  very  insensible  to 

Sptti  A,  Marc,  Godman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.67. 

Male,  p.  26?.  § F„der6,  Trait6  du  D61ire,  vol.  ii.  p.  500. 
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cured,  or  in  other  words,  of  sane  mind,  ’•'•until  he  freely  and  voluntarily 
confesses  his  delusions,"  I confess  that  I doubt  this,  and  at  all  events 
agree  with  the  critic,  who  observes  that  it  can  only  apply  to  mono- 
mania, as  in  the  other  species  the  insane  may  be  perfectly  ignorant  of 
what  he  has  been  doing.* * * §  “I  do  not  think  it  quite  fair  to  expect  this,” 
says  Sir  Henry  Halford : “ something  must  be  conceded  to  the  pride 
of  human  nature.”t 

But  it  must  also  be  remembered  that  the  insane  may  conceal  their 
delusions,  and  they  frequently  do  this  with  great  cunning.  Hence  it 
requires  particular  attention  on  this  point,  and  it  should  also  be  ascer- 
tained whether  they  sleep  habitually  well. 

12.  The  attempt  to  feign  melancholy  is  more  difficult,  according  to 
Dr.  Haslam,  than  to  pretend  mania.  “ They  are  deficient  in  the  pre- 
siding principle,  the  ruling  delusion,  the  unfounded  aversions  and 
causeless  attachments  which  characterise  insanity  ; they  are  unable  to 
mimic  the  solemn  dignity  of  characteristic  madness,  nor  recur  to  those 
associations  which  mark  this  disorder  ; and  they  will  Avant  the  pecu- 
liarity of  look  which  so  strongly  impresses  an  experienced  observer.’’! 

13.  In  cases  of  doubtful  idiotcy,  the  fact  should  be  noticed  Avhether 
they  are  pusillanimous  and  submissive.  This  is  a precept  of  Zacchias ; 
but  it  must  also  be  remembered,  that  impetuous  excesses  sometimes 
occur  in  individuals  of  this  description.  Their  memory  and  concep- 
tion should  also  be  put  to  the  test.§ 

14.  However  skilful  may  be  the  attempt  to  counterfeit  dementia, 
and  it  is  the  most  easily  assumed  of  all  the  forms,  yet  there  is  always 
in  the  jn’eteiider  a kind  of  hesitation  and  refiection  to  be  observed  in 
his  discourse.  His  wild  ideas  do  not  succeed  each  other  with  the 
same  rapidity  as  those  of  a pei’son  whose  understanding  has  been 
really  destroyed.  Marc  proposes,  as  another  test,  to  repeat  to  the 
insane  person  a series  of  ideas  recently  uttered.  The  pretended  mad- 
man, instead  of  wandering  incoherently,  would  judge  it  most  expedient 
to  repeat  the  same  words  for  the  purpose  of  proving  his  madness.|| 

13.  There  are  many  instances,  where,  without  any  precise  inten- 
tion of  concealment,  the  existence  or  non-existence  of  insanity  requires 
to  be  ascertained.  This  is  particularly  the  case  as  to  the  disposition 
of  property ; and  hence  the  sanity  of  a testator  js  so  often  the  subject 
of  dispute  in  our  courts  of  justice.  If  the  physician  has  free  access 
to  the  patient,  all  the  directions  already  given  should  be  followed,  so 

far  as  they  are  applicable.  r • 

Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  a recent  case,  made  a practical  application 


* Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  371.  , , , . j « 

t Halford’s  Essays,  p.  141.  Probably,  as  a general  rule,  the  insane  do  not  re- 
collect occurrences  passing  during  their  illness.  The  whole  is  as  a dream  o • 
There  are,  however,  numerous  exceptions  to  this.  Lsquirol  as  well  as  0 
.servers,  have  witnes.sed  instances  in  which  convalescents  were  able  to  recouec 
every  thing  that  had  happened — Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xvi.  p.  172. 

t Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  323. 

§ Marc,  Godman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  0t>, 
j|  Ibid.  p.  08. 
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of  the  test  of  Shakspeai’e,  as  given  in  the  following  speech  of 
Hamlet : — 


My  pulse  as  yours  doth  temperately  keep  time, 

And  makes  as  healthful  music.  It  is  not  madness 
That  I have  uttered ; bring  me  to  the  test, 

And  I the  matter  will  reword,  which  madness  would  gambol  from." 

A gentleman  sent  for  a solicitor,  and  gave  him  instructions  for  his 
will ; and  among  other  things,  told  the  solicitor  that  he  would  make  him 
his  heir.  He  soon  after  became  deranged,  and  was  attended  by  Sir 
1 Henry  Halford  and  Sir  George  Tuthill.  After  a month’s  violence,  he 
i was  composed  and  comfortable,  but  extremely  weak,  and  manifested 

i great  anxiety  to  make  his  will.  This  request  Avas  evaded  as  long  as 
possible,  but  at  last  consented  to.  The  solicitor  received  the  same 
instructions,  dreAv  it,  and  it  Avas  signed  by  the  physicians  as  witnesses. 
Tliey  inquired,  at  the  time  of  executing  it,  Avhether  such  Avere  his 
intentions ; and  to  each  and  every  question,  he  ansAvered  affirmatively. 

!!  On  going  down-stairs,  and  conversing  on  the  delicacy  of  their  situa- 
tion, it  occurred  to  Sir  Henry  Halford  to  apply  the  above  test.  They 
returned  to  his  room,  and  asked  him  as  to  tlie  disposition  of  his  pro- 
perty. With  respect  to  the  legacies,  he  answered  correctly;  but  when 
inquired  of,  to  Avhom  his  real  estate  was  to  go,  he  answered  “ to  the 
heir-at-law,  to  be  sure.”* 

16.  It  may  sometimes  be  proper,  if  suspicion  exist,  to  speak  of 
i some  severe  remedy,  or  to  threaten  some  punishment.  The  really 
; insane  do  not  heed  these,  being  occupied  wdth  the  phantasms  of  the 
i imagination,  and  they  are  hence  insensible  to  the  operation  of  hope  or 
fear;  the  feigned,  on  the  other  hand,  Avill  often  discover,  by  Avords  or 
I actions,  the  emotion  Avhich  the  threat  produces.  Zacchias  relates,  that 
in  his  day  an  able  physician  ordered,  in  the  hearing  of  a suspected 
I person,  that  he  should  be  severely  whipped.  This  was  directed  on  the 
J folloAving  ground  : If  the  patient  be  really  insane,  the  Avhipping  Avill 
produce  an  irritation  on  the  external  parts,  and  may  tend  to  alleviate 
i or  remove  the  disease  ; if  not,  he  cannot  stand  so  severe  a test.  The 
I event  proved  the  success  of  this  mode  of  reasoning,  as  the  threat  alone 
|i  sufficed  to  cure  the  pretended  malady. f 

, On  the  same  principle,  the  folloAving  case  AAas  detected  by  Fodere. 

* A female,  named  Susannah  Cloitre,  Avas,  in  1789,  imprisoned,  on  the 
t cliarge  of  having,  in  company  Avith  others,  committed  several  higlnvay 
0 robberies.  Before  this  time,  she  had  repeatedly,  through  her  ingenuity 
|r  m feigning  insanity,  escaped  punishment  from  several  tribunals  in 
bavoy  and  Geneva.  Fodere  Avas  ordered  to  examine  her;  and  on  his 
Ih  nrst  visit,  she  counterfeited  the  maniacal  fit  in  so  able  a manner,  as 

t 

I * Halford’s  Essays,  p.  47. 
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almost  to  lead  him  to  certify  that  she  was  insane.  Recollecting,  H 
however,  at  the  moment  of  departure,  the  case  related  by  Zacchias, 
he  returned  to  the  door  of  the  prison,  and  said,  in  a firm  tone  of  voice,  || 
the  following  words : “ To-morrow  T shall  again  visit  her,  and  if  she  fl 
continue  to  howl,  if  she  be  not  dressed,  and  her  chamber  not  put  in 
order,  you  must  apply  a red-hot  iron  between  her  shoulders.  The  |fl 
next  day  the  chamber  was  found  washed,  the  prisoners  had^  slept  I 
quietly  during  the  night,  and  the  patient  was  dressed.  Fodere  con-  jl 
tinned  his  visits  for  some  days,  when  he  certified  that  she  was  not  M 
affected  in  her  mind.*  |l 

17.  Marc  advises  us  to  notice  whether  the  returns  of  the  disease  i 
are  regular  or  irregular.  Dementia  is  rarely  periodical  in  its  excite-  ■ 
ments;  melancholy  is  more  commonly  so;  mania  with  delirium,  almost  ■ 
constantly ; and  mania  without  delirium,  always.  The  approach  of  | 
storms  always  excites  maniacs,  and  females  are  most  violent  as  men-  I 
struation  is  approaching.t  j] 

In  elucidation  of  the  subject  of  doubtful  insanity,  Marc  relates  ■ 
three  cases,  which  I shall  briefly  analpe.  _ J 

A man,  named  Doux,  was  committed  to  prison  for  attempting  the  I 
murder  of  his  wife.  Drs.  Marc  and  Rostan  were  desired  to  visit  him.  | 
His  companions  in  confinement  stated  that  they  had  not  witnessed  any  I 
thing  inconsistent  with  sanity,  and  that  he  testified  regret  for  his  1 
conduct.  Doux’s  own  account  was,  that  his  w'ife  had  proved  faithless,  i 
and  that  he  was  constantly  witnessing  her  attachment  to  her  paramour;  I 
a violent  quarrel  finally  ensued,  when  he  beat  her,  and  left  hei  ap-  i 

patently  dead.  , , • J 

These  facts  appearing  probable,  and  presenting  nothing  like  in-  i 
sanity,  they  repeated  their  examination  three  days  after.  He  made  a a 
similar  statement,  and  on  being  asked  as  to  his  health,  said  he  was 
w’ell.  On  examining  witnesses,  however,  the  w'ife  and  lieighbours  J 
knew  nothing  of  the  paramour,  nor  of  other  circumstances  of  which  he  \ 
had  spoken.  In  this  state  of  facts,  Marc  put  the  following  questions : 
Are  the  statements  false  9 Then  his  memory  must  be  extraordinary,  to 
repeat  these  circumstances  so  frequently  without  any  alteration,  j 
Has  he  lied  to  feign  insa?iitg  9 Why  then  does  he  say  that  he  is  well,  j 
Are  tliese  stories  the  effect  of  an  illusion  9 Yes.  He  was  melancholic, 
had  violent  quarrels' with 'his  wife;  became  very  intemperate  during  | 
the  last  year ; fell  at  one  time  from  his  horse  on  his  head,  and  has  had 


• Foder6,  Medeciiie  Legale,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G1. 
t Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  art.  Alienc.  _ 

“ The  best  mode  that  has  yet  been  discovered,  for  forcing  a man  who  lei^s 
madness,  to  confess  and  desist,  is  by  the  use  of  the  whirling  chair  ; that  is,  a ® “ 
placed  upon  a spindle,  which  revolves  upon  its  own  axis,  and  is  Uirned  by  a w 
and  crank,  witli  the  rapidity  of  the  fly  of  a jack.  It  produces  nausea,  even  to 
syncope;  and  after  two  minutes  of  such  discipline,  few  men  can  command  *P'^ 
sufficient  to  act  any  part.  It  was  by  this  means  that  M'Dongal  of  G osgow 
rendered  sane,  when  he  feigned  madness  to  avoid  being  tried  for  sinking  s p 
defraud  the  under-writers  ; but  he  betrayed  himself  to  the  medical  men  by  t e • 
mon  fault  of  impostors,  not  having  ‘ a method  in  his  madness,  but  mixing  i p 

two  iiTcconcilable  characters  of 

‘ The  moping  idiot  and  the  madman  gay.  — UuNtor. 
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ift  constant  pain  there  since.  The  physicians  hence  gave  it  as  their 
i<  opinion  that  this  was  a case  of  monomania,  in  which  the  predominant 
,«  idea  was  jealousy. 

Two  months  after,  he  was  again  visited,  and  found  much  altered, 
ti  The  conjunctiva  was  injected,  the  tongue  red,  the  pulse  slow,  and  his 
answers  to  questions  slow  and  incoherent.  He  knew  nothing  of  the 
ii  pai'ainour,  on  whose  conduct  he  had  previously  dilated  so  much  ; and 
1 on  being  desired  to  shake  hands  firmly,  he  was  unable  to  exercise  the 
least  constriction.  It  was  also  ascertained  that  he  frequently  had  in- 
voluntary  discharges  of  urine.  The  ease  was  thus  evidently  verging 
1^.  to  dementia,  combined  with  palsy. 

Another  instance  is  derived  from  the  narrative  of  Professor 
il  Monteggia. 

In  1792,  a criminal  confined  in  the  prison  of  Saint  Ange,  no  sooner 
r heard  that  his  accomplices  had  denounced  him,  than  he  appeared  to 
: be  in  a state  of  dementia.  The  physicians  who  examined  him  were 

i inclined  to  doubt  its  reality,  from  the  suddenness  of  the  attack  ; from 
; its  sometimes  seeming  to  be  melancholy,  then  exhilarated  insanity,  and 
a then  complete  dementia.  He  made  no  answer  to  questions,  except  by 
jc  single  words,  as  booh,  priest,  croivn,  crucifix,  and  if  he  made  an  at- 
n tempt,  as  it  would  sometimes  appear,  it  ended  in  the  repetition  of  some 
I' ' of  these  words. 

In  his  presence,  the  physicians  stated,  that  there  were  several 
>•  peculiarities  in  the  case,  and  among  these,  that  he  made  noise  during 
k the  night,  and  was  quiet  in  the  day-time ; that  he  never  sighed,  and 
« that  he  never  fixed  liis  eyes  on  any  object.  The  drift  of  their  con- 
i versation  was,  that  the  opposite  of  all  these  would  induce  them  to  sup- 
♦-  pose  him  insane.  Shortly  after,  in  fact,  he  ceased  making  noise  at 
if  ! night,  and  did  every  thing  that  they  had  indicated.  A blister  applied 
I to  his  neck  had  no  effect,  except  to'change  a state  of  complete  mute- 

k ness  which  had  been  present  for  some  time,  to  the  former  babbling  of 

k disconnected  words. 

All  these  things  strengthened  the  idea  of  feigning.  In  July  1793, 

' he  was  transferred  to  the  prison  at  Milan,  and  Monteggia  was  ordered 

f to  visit  him.  He  still  appeared  demented.  He  could  not  look  at  a 

person  steadily ; never  spoke  ; but  made  a hissing  noise  at  the  sight  of 
V any  thing  that  pleased  or  displeased  him.  He  was  fond  of  shining 
bodies,  and  made  a collection  of  them.  He  was  constantly  in  motioii^ 

I it  was  the  opinion  of  his  attendants  that  he  scarcely  ever  slept 
*■  His  appetite  was  good,  though  sometimes  irregular. 

The  impression  hence  became  strong  with  Monteggia,  that  he  was 
* insaim ; but  recollecting  his  conduct  at  Saint  Ange,  the  idea  suggested 
iteelt,  of  giving  him  a strong  dose  of  opium,  in  order  to  ascertain  its 
*'  ects.  Six  grains  were  mixed  in  his  soup,  but  without  any  effect. 

‘>omc  days  after,  this  dose  was  repeated  ; but  seeing,  in  the  course  of 
^ «x  lours,  no  proofs  of  its  operation,  it  was  again  repeated.  Notwith- 
•^andmg  tins,  he  passed  the  night,  and  the  next  day,  awake.  The 
tx  flight  he  seemed  disturbed,  and  about  one  in  the  morning,  he 
bed,  sighed  profoundly,  and  exclaimed,  “My  God,  I 

ying.  His  attendant,  who  had  never  heard  his  voice  before,  was 
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extremely  frightened,  and  sent  Immediately  for  Monteggia.  The  pa- 
tient  was  tranquil,  and  speaking  sensibly,  without  any  appearance  of « 
insanity.  He  said  that  he  had  no  recollection  of  the  past;  but  that  he* 
had  heard  persons  say  that  poisoned  soup  had  been  given  to  him.  .■ 
He  complained  also  of  the  state  of  his  stomach.  An  emetic  was  given,  9 
which  acted  freely.  From  this  time,  he  appeared  cured.  He  re--9 
mained  a month,  and  then  was  conducted  to  his  criminal  associates 
in  prison. 

Monteggia  asks,  whether  this  man  Avas  insane?  If  so,  was  he  9 
cured  by  the  opium?  Or  did  its  effects  produce  such  a state  that  he  9 
imagined  he  was  going  to  die  ? Why  then  did  not  the  first  dose  pro- 
duce  some  effect?  Is  it  not  probable  (he  adds)  that  from  long;! 
feigning,  a state  of  actual  dementia  may  have  at  last  been  present  at  ;l 
the  first  exhibition  ? I 

A female,  of  the  name  of  Buy,  was  assassinated  by  Jean  Gerard,  a tl 
bold  villain,  at  Lyons,  in  1829.  He  was  arrested,  but  immediately  I 
afterwards  seemed  to  be  struck  Avith  dementia,  accompanied  Avith  I 
inability  to  speak.  Drs.  Biessy,  Faivre,  and  Bracket,  Avere  directed  1 1 
to  visit  him.  They  understood  that  he  ate  well,  but  never  spoke,  and  I 
remained  on  his  bed  constantly,  Avithout  scarcely  caw  moving.  When  I 
food  Avas  administered  to  him,  he  was  jjlaced  in  a proper  position,  and  I 
he  remained  in  that  Avithout  appearing  to  hear  or  attempting  to  I 
speak.  I 

Reflecting  on  this,  it  Avas  agreed  that  they  Avould  not  sheAv  them-  I 
selves  to  him,  lest  his  suspicions  might  be  excited;  but  as  this  Avas  a I 
case  nearly  approaching  to  idiotism,  Avith  apparent  paralysis  of  the  a 
nerves  of  the  ear  and  tongue,  the  actual  cautery  to  the  soles  of  the  a 
feet  Avould  be  a proper  application.  It  Avas  accordingly  applied  for  I 
several  days,  Avith  active  purgatives,  Avithout  any  effect.  It  Avas  next  H 
agreed  that  the  cautery  should  be  used  on  the  neck,  as  nearer  to  the  9 
seat  of  disease.  Two  days  passed  Avithout  any  result.  On  the  third,  ij 
however,  while  making  the  necessary  preparations  for  another  trial  of  J 
the  remedy,  Gerard  signified  by  signs  his  objections  to  it.  When  i 
urged  to  explain,  he  spoke,  “ They  accuse  me  of  a crime  of  Avhich  I ! 
am  innocent.  They  call  me  a fool,”  &c.  ^ 

The  disease  Avas  thus  removed,  and  the  physicians  reported  that  it  | 
had  been  feigned.*  | 

Whether  the  investigation  should  be  confided  to  medical  men,  j 
or  Avhether  individuals  generally  are  competent  to  it,  is  a question  I 
raised  by  some  Avriters  Avhich  I shall  not  discuss.  In  disputed  cases, 
both  of  feigned  and  concealed  insanity,  it  is  A'ery  common  for  persons 
in  every  class  in  society,  to  come  foi’Arard  Avith  their  testimony,  stating 
that  the  individual  is  or  is  not  insane,  Avhile  their  depositions  are  often 
founded  on  transient  conversations,  on  short  and  inattentive  exannnar 
tions,  or  on  a slight  notice  of  counterfeited  or  ordinary  actions.  That 
these  are  not  calculated  to  determine  the  true  state  of  mind,  has, 
hope,  been  already  shcAvn.  That  they  may  load  to  serious  errors 

* Annales  (i’Hygicne,  vol.  ii.  pp.  .15.3-392.  AddiiionRl  reports  of  ^ 
doubtful  iuRanity^  examined  by  Marc  and  others,  are  given  in  vol.  iv.  pp*  » * ~ 
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will  particularly  appear  w-hen  we  hereafter  notice  that  form  of  insanity 
in  which  tlie  boundaries  between  it  and  sanity  approach  so  near,  that 
judges  and  juries  often  doubt  whether  the  act  is  the  result  of  madness 
or  of  Avickedness.* 

This  disease  is  observed  to  be  concealed,  in  the  hope  of  escaping 
the  restraints  of  confinement.  And  the  difficulty  of  detection  is  in- 
creased by  the  remarkable  cunning  and  dissimulation,  of  which  some 
maniacs  are  capable.  A few  examples  Avill  illustrate  this  in  a sa- 
tisfactory manner. 

“An  Essex  farmer,  about  the  middle  age,”  says  Haslam,  “had 
on  one  occasion  so  completely  masked  his  disorder,  that  I Avas  induced 
to  suppose  him  well  when  he  Avas  quite  otherwise.  He  had  not  been 
at  home  many  hours  before  his  derangement  Avas  discernible  by  all 
those  Avho  came  to  congratulate  him  on  the  recover}’’  of  his  reason. 
His  impetuosity  and  mischievous  disposition  daily  increasing,  he  Avas 
sent  to  a private  mad-house ; there  being,  at  that  time,  no  vacancy 
in  the  hospital.  Almost  from  the  moment  of  his  confinement  he  be- 
. came  tranquil  and  orderly,  but  remonstrated  on  the  injustice  of  his 
seclusion. 

“Having  once  deceived  me,  he  Avished  much  that  my  opinion  should 
• be  taken  respecting  the  state  of  his  intellects,  and  assured  his  friends 
that  he  Avould  submit  to  my  determination.  I had  taken  care  to  be 
Avell  prepared  for  this  intervieAv,  by  obtaining  an  accurate  account  of 
the  manner  in  Avhich  he  had  conducted  himself.  At  this  examination, 

' he  managed  himself  with  admirable  address.  He  spoke  of  the  treat- 
; ment  he  had  received  from  the  persons  under  Avhose  care  he  was  then 
i placed  as  most  kind  and  fatherly ; he  also  expressed  himself  as  par- 
’ ticularly  fortunate  in  being  under  my  care,  and  bestowed  many  hand- 
some compliments  on  my  skill  in  treating  tliis  disorder,  and  expatiated 
on  my  sagacity  in  perceiving  the  slightest  tinges  of  insanity.  When  I 
wished  him  to  explain  certain  parts  of  his  conduct,  and  particularly 
’ some  extravagant  opinions,  respecting  certain  persons  and  circum- 
! stances,  he  disclaimed  all  knoAvledge  of  such  circumstances,  and  felt 
himself  hurt  that  my  mind  should  have  been  poisoned  so  much  to  his 
I prejudice.  He  displayed  equal  subtlety  on  three  other  occasions  Avhen 
1 ^sited  him  ; although  by  protracting  the  conversation,  he  let  fall 
sufficient  to  satisfy  my  mind  that  he  Avas  a madman.  In  a short  time 
' he  was  removed  to  the  hospital,  Avhere  he  expressed  great  satisfaction 
I in  being  under  my  inspection.  The  private  mad-house,  which  he  had 
F ‘^’’n'erly  so  much  commended,  uoav  became  the  subject  of  severe  ani- 
madversiou ; he  said  that  he  had  there  been  treated  Avith  extreme 
V cruelty ; that  he'  had  been  neai’ly  starved,  and  eaten  up  by  vermin  of 

\ 

J 


(Massachusetts  Reports,  vol.  viii.  p.  371)  tlie  question  of 
otiiro  Af  n ***  ^ tsutalor  was  agitated,  and  the  counsel  for  the  appellants  moved  to  in- 
ihp  will  ® physicians,  whether,  in  their  opinion,  at  the  time  of  executing 
sanitu  Af  It  sound,  disposing  memory.  It  was  objected,  that  tlie 

Aveip'i),  1*  Purty  must  be  determined  by  liis  conversation  and  actions.  These 

tliP  III  t 1 **•(''’‘***'■‘1)  H'ul  die  examination  proposed  would  put  the  physicians  in 

»lm«W  ” 1 eourt  decided  tliat  the  opinion  of  the  physicians 

‘irould  be  asked,  and  that  they  should  Btatethflii:  reasons  for  the  same.  ' 
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various  descriptions.  On  inquiring  of  some  convalescent  patients,  I 
found  (as  I had  suspected)  that  I was  as  much  the  subject  of  abuse, 
when  absent,  as  any  of  his  supposed  enemies ; although  to  my  face  his 
conduct  was  courteous  and  respectful.  More  than  a month  liad  elapsed 
since  his  admission  into  the  hospital,  before  he  pressed  me  for  niy 
opinion  ; probably  confiding  in  his  address,  and  hoping  to  deceive  me. 
At  length  he  appealed  to  my  decision,  and  urged  the^  correctness  of 
his  conduct  during  confinement  as  an  argument  for  his  liberation.  But 
when  I informed  him  of  circumstances  he  supposed  me  unacquainted 
witli,  and  assured  him  that  he  was  a proper  subject  for  the  asylum 
which  he  then  inhabited,  he  suddenly  poured  forth  a torrent  of  abuse; 
talked  in  the  most  incoherent  manner  ; insisted  on  the  truth  of  what  he 
had  formerly  denied  ; breathed  vengeance  against  his  family  and 
friends,  and  became  so  outrageous  that  it  was  necessary  to  order  him 
to  be  strictly  confined.  He  continued  in  a state  of  unceasing  fury  foi 

more  than  fifteen  months.”*  tt  1 1 

Lord  Erskine,  in  his  celebrated  speech  for  James  Hadfield,  men- 
tions two  cases  w’hich  are  striking  and  instructive.  “ 1 examined, 
says  he,  “ for  the  greater  part  of  the  day,  in  this  very  place  (the  Court 
of  King’s  Bench),  an  unfortunate  gentleman,  who  had  indicted  a most 
affectionate  brother,  together  with  the  keeper  of  a mad-house  at  Hox- 
ton,  for  having  imprisoned  him  as  a lunatic,  whilst,  according  to  his 
own  evidence,  he  was  in  his  perfect  senses.  I was,  unfortunately, 
instructed  in  what  his  lunacy  consisted,  although  my  instructions  left 
me  no  doubt  of  the  fact,  but  not  having  the  clue,  he  completely  foiled 
me  in  every  attempt  to  expose  his  infirmity.  You  may  believe,  that  i 
left  no  means  unemployed,  which  long  experience  dictated,  but  M ith- 
out  the  smallest  effect.  The  day  was  wasted,  and  the  prosecutor,  by 
the  most  affecting  history  of  unmerited  suffering,  appeared  to  the  judge 
and  jury,  and  to  a humane  English  audience,  as  the  victim  of  a most 
wanton  oppression  ; at  last  Dr.  Simms  came  into  court,  who  had  been 
nreveiited  by  business  from  an  earlier  attendance.  From  him  1 soon 
learned  that  the  very  man,  whom  I had  been  above  an  hour  exaniiii- 
iiig,  and  with  every  possible  effort  which  counsel  are  in  Uie  habit  of 
exerting,  believed  himself  to  be  Lord  aiid  SaviouyJ 
not  merely  at  the  time  of  his  confinement,  which  u as  alone 
for  my  defence,  but  daring  the  whole  tune  he  had  been 
ove,' every  attempt  to  sarprise  him,  in  Urn  concealment 
I then  affected  to  lament  Uie  indecency  of  my  ignorant  ’ 

when  he  expressed  his  forgiveness,  and  said  \vith  the  »tmos  g _ 
and  emphasis,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  court,  ‘I  am  the  C luusi,  an 

so  the  cause  ended.”  x-  1 1 i „ho 

The  other  statement  he  derived  from  Lord  Alansticld  hiinsc  , 

had  tried  the  cause.  “ A man  of  the  name  of  Wood  had  ludictLi  • 

Monro  for  keeping  him  as  a prisoner 

underwent  tlie  most  severe  cxaiimiatioii  by  the  defendant.  . 

without  exposing  his  complaint,  but  Dr.  Battie  having  (,f 

bench  by  me,  and  having  desired  me  to  ask  limi  vliat  w.is  b 


• Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  63. 
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9 the  Princess  with  whom  he  had  corresponded  in  cherrj^ -juice,  he 
3 shewed  in  a moment  what  he  was.  He  answered  that  there  was 
t,.  nothing  at  all  in  that,  because,  having  been  (as  eveiy  body  knew) 
j,.  imprisoned  in  a high  tower,  and  being  debarred  the  use  of  ink,  he  had 
I i.  no  other  means  of  correspondence  but  writing  his  letters  in  cherry -juice, 
hi  and  throwing  them  into  the  river  which  surrounded  the  tower,  where 
9 the  Princess  received  them  in  a boat.  There  existed,  of  course,  no 
g tower,  no  imprisonment,  no  writing  in  cherry-juice,  no  river,  no  boat ; 
J;  but  the  whole  was  the  inveterate  phantom  of  a morbid  imagination, 
li  I immediately,”  continued  Lord  Mansfield,  “ directed  Dr.  Monro  to 
■I  be  acquitted.  But  this  man.  Wood,  being  a merchant  in  Philpot  Lane, 
Bii'  and  having  been  carried  through  the  city  on  his  w’ay  to  the  mad- 
i|ii  house,  indicted  Dr.  Monro  over  again,  for  the  trespass  and  iinprison- 
Ipi  ment  in  London,  knowing  that  he  had  lost  his  cause  by  speaking  of  the 
Princess  at  Westminster  ; and  such,”  said  Lord  Mansfield,  “is  the  ex- 
ir-,'  traordinary  subtlety  and  cunning  of  madmen,  that  when  he  was  cross- 
examined  on  the  trial  in  London,  as  he  had  successfully  been  before, 
i 1 in  order  to  expose  his  madness,  all  the  ingenuity  of  the  bar,  and  all  the 
ik  autliority  of  the  court,  could  not  make  him  say  a single  syllable  upon 
that  topic  which  had  put  an  end  to  the  indictment  before,  although  he 
had  still  the  same  indelible  impression  upon  his  mind,  as  he  had  signi- 
fied  to  those  who  were  near  him  ; but,  conscious  that  the  delusion  had 
61  occasioned  his  defeat  at  Westminster,  he  obstinately  persisted  in  hold- 
ing  it  back.”* 

{ Some  directions  as  to  the  best  method  of  detecting  concealed  in- 
sanity  may  readily  be  drawn  from  the  above  narratives,  but  the  sub- 
i'>  ject  is  in  itself  a very  difficult  one.f  The  medical  witness,  in  these 


^ I 


* This  evidence  at  Westminster  was  then  proved  against  him  by  the  short-hand 
writer.  Lord  Eldon,  since  he  has  been  lord-chancellor,  has  mentioned  from  the 
bench  a case  which  occurred  to  him  while  at  the  liar,  also  illustrative  of  the  diffi. 
ciilty  that  occurs  in  such  cases.  After  repeated  conferences,  and  much  conversation 
with  a lunatic,  he  was  persuaded  of  the  soundness  of  his  understanding,  and  pre- 
vailed  oil  liord  Thurlow  to  supersede  the  commission.  Tiie  lunatic,  however,  im- 
mediately afterwards,  calling  on  his  counsel  to  thank  him  for  his  exertions,  con- 
vinced him,  in  five  minutes,  that  the  worst  thing  that  he  could  have  done  for  his 
client  was  to  get  rid  of  the  commission. — Vesey,  junior’s  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  11, 
£.r  parte  Holyland. 

t Hoff baiier  lays  down  the  following  short  directions  for  discovering  the 
particular  hallucinations  of  insane  persons  : — 

“A  general  rule  to  be  observed  in  these  cases  is  not  to  contradict  the  patient, 
nor  to  appear  to  consider  his  a.ssertions  as  absurd  or  ridiculous.  An  air  of  interest 
acquires  his  confidence  and  induces  him  to  conceal  nothing.  Sometimes,  however, 
we  may  exhibit  some  astonishment,  and  even  contradict  him  upon  some  unimportant 
points,  so  as  to  excite  him  to  a more  full  explanation  ; but  always  iu  such  a manner 
3 indicates  attention,  and  never  incredulity.’’ 

is  "’bh  the  subject  of  mental  alienation  in  a medico-legal  point  of  view 

• le  uncontrollable  inclination  which  some  individuals  have  to  drink  vinous 
* olways  jiroduce  in  them  the  most  violent  and  dangerous  excitement. 
nufa  *■.  ®''®os,  related  by  Esquirol,  illustrate  this  ob.serviition,  and  prove  the 

necessity  of  subjecting  such  individuals  to  seclusion. 

is  ten  -*^11  ''u*  '**^*^'^  maniacal,  and  on  this  account  was  taken  to  Salipctriere, 

insanp^'^n  o ^°**®**’°’^  of  her  reason  that  she  acts  as  servant  to  tlie  other 
-'ll  the  slightest  contradiction,  however,  she  takes  to  drinking,  and,  unless 
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cases,  has  to  decide,  not  whether  a person  is  actually  or  feigneilly 
insane  for  the  first  time  in  his  life,  but  whether  there  is  such  a recovery 
from  madness  as  to  entitle  him  to  the  appellation  of  a sane  man. 

The  nurses,  attendants,  and  physicians,  who  have  had  the  care  ot 
him,  are  the  proper  persons  to  testify  concerning  his  state.  isotwith- 
standing  all  the  efforts,  all  the  cunning  and  dissimulation  which  may  be 
exercised,  there  are  moments  when  the  ruling  malady  breaks  forth, 
and  it  will  most  readily  be  noticed  by  those  who  have  previously 
watched  him.  And  if  his  eye  at  these  moments  “meets  that 
which  has  so  often  checked  his  vacillatory  emotions,  the  instant  of 
such  a meeting  is  the  instant  of  self-correction,  of  silence,  or  of  sudden 
order,  and  surprising  self-possession.”* 

It  must  also  be  remembered  that  tho^e  who  are  insane  on  par- 
ticular subjects  will  reason  correctly  on  ordinary  and  trivial  points, 
provided  they  do  not  become  associated  with  the  prevailing  notions 
xohich  constitute  their  insanity. \ And  this  circumstance  is  very  apt  to 
become  a source  of  error,  since  unobservant  persons  will  be  readily 
deceived  by  this  temporary  display  of  rational  discourse,  and  form  a 
hasty  conclusion.  Hence  the  importance  of  continued  examination. 
At  the  commencement  of  an  interview  it  may  be  all  calmness  and  ap- 
parent rationality  ; yet,  when  least  expected,  the  disorder  breaks  forth, 
and,  in  many  instances,  there  seems  to  be  no  cause  for  this  conversion 
from  apparent  sanity  to  evident  derangement.  Even  when  placed  in 
the  society  of  other  madmen,  he  is  capable  of  detecting  their  tolly  and 
aberration  from  reason,  and  will  endeavour  to  convince  them  j ® 
absurdity  of  their  prevailing  opinions;  “yet,  in  a moment,  his  mind 
launches  into  the  regions  of  fiction,  its  admired  clearness  becomes  ob- 
scured, and' its  seeming  regulai’ity  exhibits  a confused  assemblage  o 
violent  distortion.  There  is  no  intermediate  condition  which  separate 
these  states,  and  the  transition  very  much  resembles  the  last  connected 
glimpses  of  our  waking  thoughts,  followed  by  the  abrupt  creation  ot  a 

^’'^To  Conclude  then  on  this  point,  the  examiner  must  have  sufficient 
time  allowed  him,  and  he  should  not  be  interrupted  during  it.  me 


prevented  by  seclusion,  drinks  till  she  is  intoxicated,  becomes  furious,  and  atietnpu 

“'’a  lady  has  been  several  times  taken  to  Charentou  on  account 
intoxication,  from  the  abuse  of  wine  and  spirituous  liquors.  ^ f « ^ 
is  over,  she  becomes  ashamed,  conceals  herself,  and 

turn  to  her  family.  With  the  hope  of  giving  her  powerful  motives  J 

the  inclination,  the  douche  has  been  administered,  her  ^ 

and  she  has  been  threatened  with  seclusion  for  life.  When  has  ^ n 
brought  back,  she  makes  the  fairest  promises  and  the  strongest  resolution  , 

nothing  can  prevent  the  return  of  the  paroxysm.’ —Dakwali..  detection  of 

* Hill,  p.  397.  This  circumstance  may  also  be  applied  to  the  detection^^^ 

feigned  lunatics.  “All  such,  upon  seeing  the  ''''7^ 

long  accustomed  to  the  management  or  cure  of  lunatics,  become  te  the  be- 

holders  with  awful  ideas  of  their  very  alarmpig  or  pitiable  slate,  but  tin 
nd  exposure  are  the  sure  result  of  diligent  inquiry.” 
t Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  29o. 

Ibid. p.  296 
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subtlety  of  the  patient  sliould  be  recollected,  and  his  artful  concealment 
of  his  real  opinions.  And  these  should  not  be  directly  commenced 
with  as  subjects  of  discussion,  since  he  would  soon  perceive  the  drift 
of  the  inquiries,  and  endeavour  to  evade,  or  pretend  to  disown,  them. 
“The  purpose  is  more  effectually  answered  by  leading  him  to  the 
origin  of  his  distemper,  and  tracing  down  the  consecutive  series  of 
actions  and  association  of  idfeas.  In  going  over  the  road  where  he  has 
once  stumbled,  he  will  infallibly  trip  again.”* 

III.  Of  the  Legal  Definition  of  a State  of  Mental  Alienation,  and  the 

Adjudications  under  it. 

In  this  section  I propose  to  confine  myself  to  such  parts  as  it 
is  important  for  a physician  to  be  acquainted  with  in  his  capacity  as  a 
witness.  To  go  beyond,  and  to  endeavour  to  give  the  whole  law  on 
this  subject,  would  be  like  a lawyer  instructing  in  anatomy. 

The  common  law  of  England  on  the  subject  before  us  is  thus 
expounded  by  Blackstoiie  : “ An  idiot,  or  natural  fool,”  says  he,  “ is 
one  that  hath  no  understanding  from  his  nativity,  and  therefore  is  by 
law  presumed  as  never  likely  to  obtain  any.”  But  a man  is  not  an 
idiot  if  he  hath  any  glimmering  of  reason,  so  that  life  can  tell  his 
parents,  his  age,  or  the  like  common  matters.f  Over  individuals  of 
this  description  the  king  is  appointed  guardian,  and  the  lord-chan^ 
Mllor  acts,  under  his  authority,  as  the  conservator  of  their  property. 

He  also  is  to  provide  for  them,  and  at  their  death  rehders  their  estates 
to  their  heirs. 

“A  lunatic,  or  non  compos  mentis,  is  one  who  hath  had  understand- 
ing, but  by  disease,_  grief,  or  other  accident,  hath  lost  the  use  of  his 
reason.  A lunatic  is  indeed  properly  one  that  hath  lucid  intervals ; 
sometimes  enjoying  his  senses,  and  sometimes  not,  and  that  frequently 
epen  mg  upon  the  change  of  the  moon.  But  under  the  general  name 
ot  non  compos  mentis  (which  Sir  Edward  Coke  says  is  the  most  legal 
amej  are  comprised  not  only  lunatics,  but  persons  under  frenzifes,  or 
woo  lose  their  intellects  by  disease;  those  that  groio  deaf,  dumb,  and 
oiino,  not  being  born  so  ; or  such,  in  short,  as  are  judged  by  the  court 
chancery  incapable  of  conducting  their  Own  affairs.’’^;  Over  such 
guardian,  but  in  a differfent  manner,  as  the  law  sup- 
L accidental  misfortunes  may  be  removed,  and  therefore 

lie,  or  Ins  special  delegate,  the  lord-chancellor,  acts  only  as  a trustee, 

be  re.r property  for  the  use  of  the  insane  person,  until  he 
oe  restored  to  reason. 

adi„dLif7  however,  a new  term  has  been  introduced  in  legal 

’r  important  to  trace  its  origin,  and,  if  possible,  to 
I phrase,  unsoundness  of  mind. 

gave  it  n fh  ^ believe,  the  individual  who  first 

s met  place  among  the  legal  varieties  of  mental  alienaltion  ; 

1 Medical  .Jurisprudence  of  Insanitv,  p.  331. 

I s Comirrentdries,  vol.  i.  pp.  302!  304. 

+ loid.  p.  304. 
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and  the  question  of  its  existence  has  been  a fruitful  source  of  litiga-  J 
tion.  To  appreciate  the  changes  occasioned  by  its  introduction,  it  will  1 
be  sufficient  to  refer  to  the  opinions  of  various  chancellors  of  England.  1 
Lord  Hardwicke  held  that  unsoundness  of  mind  imported,  not  weak-  1 
ness  of  understanding,  but  a total  deprivation  of  sense.  It  was  thus  I 
equivalent  with  the  term  insanity.*  Lord  Eldon,  however,  says,  “ Of  9 
late  the  question  has  not  been  whether  the  party  is  insane,  but  the  I 
court  has  thought  itself  authorised  to  issue  the  commission  de  lunatico  | 
in<juirendoi  provided  it  is  made  out  that  the  party  is  unable  to  act  with  I 
any  proper  and  provident  management,  liable  to  be  robbed  by  any  one  9 
under  imbecility  of  mind,  not  strictly  insanity,  but,  as  to  the  mischief,  I 
calling  for  as  much  protection  as  actual  insanity.”t  And  this  opinion,  I 
according  to  the  commentary  of  Mr.  Shelford,  imports  that  the  party  I 
is  in  S077ie  such  state  of?7iind  as  is  contradistinguished  fro77i  idiotcy  a7id  'I 
from  lunacy,  and  yet  such  as  makes  him  a proper  subject  of  a com-  | 
mission.  All  the  cases  decide  that  mere  imbecility  will  not  do,  and  I 
that  incapacity  to  manage  affairs  will  not  do,  unless  such  imbecility  I 
and  such  incapacity  amount  to  evidence  that  the  part7j  is  of  unsound  I 

mi7id,  and  the  ju7-y  find  him  to  be  50.j:  _ r • 8 

In  a subsequent  case  the  attempt  ol  a jury  to  specify  the  conditions  I 
that  ill  their  opinion  constituted  the  unsoundness  of  mind  was  defeated.  I 
Their  verdict  was,  “ That  the  party  was  not  a lunatic,  but  partly  from  I 
paralysis  and  partly  from  old  age  his  memory  was  so  much  impaired  as  .j 
to  render  him  incompetent  to  the  management  of  his  affairs,  and  con-  I 
sequently  that  he  was  of  unsound  mind,  and  had  been  so  for  two  1 
years.”  S Lord  Lyndhurst  quashed  this  inquisition,  and  ordered  a , 
second  commission,  which  found  the  person  to  be  of  unsound  mind.|l 
As  to  what  is  the  legal  acceptation  of  this  term,  I will  quote  the 
sentiments  of  an  eminent  barrister,  Mr.  Amos,  late  professor  of  j 
medical  jurispi'udence  in  the  University  of  London.  This  state  o 
unsoundness  of  mind  in  the  legal  sense  of  the  present  day  is,  perhaps,  . 
not  very  easy  to  define,  for  it  is  neither  lunacy,  idiotcy,  imbecility,  nor 
incompetency  to  manage  a person’s  own  affairs.  And  yet  we  have 
seen  that  an  inquisition  finding  a person  unfit  to  manage  is  own  i 
affairs,  and  therefore  not  sound  of  mind,  has  been  found  ba  . 
term  unsoundness  of  mind,  therefore,  in  the  legal  sense,  seems  to  ■ 
involve  the  idea  of  a morbid  condition  of  intellect,  or  loss  of  reason,  . 
coupled  with  an  incompetency  of  the  person  to  manage  his  ownattairs. 


• He  deemed  it  equivalent  with  the  term  non  compos  wenhs,  and  said  that  f 

unsound  mind  must  be  understood  a depravity  of  reason,  or  want  of  it,  an 

mere  weakness  of  mind.  T^  • + n 87. 

t 8 Vesey,  junior’s  Reports,  p.  67-  Ridgway  «.  Darwin.  t Siheltord,  p.  o/ 

8 4 Russell’s  Chancery  Reports,  p.  182.  /»  Re  Holmes. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Holmes  was  seventy-seven  years  old.  Two  medical  1 
Pennington  and  Arnold),  who  had  examined  and  conversed  wit  i 
liim  in  a state  of  dementia,  denoted  by  decay  of  the  thinking  facult) , ™ 

cility,  and  great  want  of  memory,  and  they  deemed  him  rLdered. 

his  pecuniary  affairs.  It  was  on  this  testimony  that  the  first  verdict 

—Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  244.  . obiection 

X A legal  friend  Ims  suggested  to  me  that  probably  Loid  lijndhursl  J 

^vas  to  the  argumentative  nature  of  the  verdict. 
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And  again,  ^‘Soundness  of  mind  is  a legal  term,  the  definition  of 
winch  has  varied,  and  cannot,  even  in  the  present  day,  be  stated  with 
any  thing  like  scientific  precision.”  * 

Mr.  Shelford,  the  author  of  a recent  very  elaborate  Treatise  on  the 
Law  of  Lunatics,  makes  the  following  observations : “ It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  the  original  meaning  of  the  term  ‘ unsound  mind  ’ 
should  have  been  departed  from,  and  that  so  much  uncertainty  and 
latitude  should-  have  been  given  to  it  as  are  implied  by  the  words  of 
Lord  Eldon.  For  if  unsound  mind  does  not  mean  a deprivation  of 
reason,  but  a degree  of  weakness,  and  the  Crown  can  issue  commis- 
sions to  try  whether  a party  be  of  sufficient  understanding  to  manage 
himself  and  his  affairs,  that  is  such  a vague  and  uncertain  ground  for 
inquiry  as  will  open  a door  to  invade  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
the  rights  of  property.”  f 

Notwithstanding  these  objections  by  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the 
term  remains  a part  of  the  English  law,  and  is  already  naturalised 
into  our  own  jurisprudence.  In  the  Revised  Statutes  of  the  state  of 
New  York  it  is  enacted  that  the  chancellor  shall  have  the  care  and 
custody  of  all  idiots,  lunatics,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  habitual 
drunkards.  J Again,  it  is  ordained  that  every  person  capable  of  hold- 
ing land,  except  idiots,  persons  of  unsound  mind,  and  infants,  may 
alienate  it.§  It  is,  therefore,  of  great  importance  that  medical  men 
and  lawyers  should  agree  on  some  definite  meaning  to  be  applied  to  it, 
and  I know  none  better  than  that  suggested  in  the  following  extract. 
It  is  deduced  from  the  current  of  decisions. 

After  remarking  that  the  terras  insanity,  lunacy,  unsoundness  of 
mind,  and  imbecility,  are  employed  under  very  different  acceptations 
by  lawyers,  physicians,  and  medical  writers,  the  critic  continues,  “ And, 
m consequence,  witnesses  have  often  seemed  to  differ  widely  from  each 
other  in  their  evidence,  when  in  fact  the  chief  difference  between  them 
consisted  m the  meaning  that  each  attached  to  the  vague  and.  unscien- 
tific terms  sanctioned  by  the  practice  of  the  courts.  These  incon- 
veniences have  been  abundantly  felt  on  many  recent  occasions,  and 
appear  in  particular  to  have  been  the  origin  of  the  chief  difficulties 
experienced  in  the  late  Portsmouth  cause.  In  defence  of  our  medical 
brethren,  and  in  justification  of  the  awkward  appearances  they  have 
made,  we  may  safely  maintain  that  the  source  of  confusion  does  not  lie 


London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  viii.  pp.  419,  421. 


•f-  Shelford,  p.  5. 


*•  P-  It  is  also  in  use  in  Pennsylvania.  Ashmead^’s 
f O^Brien,  a lunatic.  In  Illinois  and  New  Hamp- 


Reports,  p.  82.  In  the  matter  of  w jjncn,  « mmuic.  in  Illinois  and  New  Hamn. 
hire  the  term  ‘distracted  person"  is  used  in  their  statutes  to  express  the  state  of 

Ne,:  tc 

these  distinct  enactments  it  would 
t appear  to  have  been  entertained  by  our  courts.  In  Jackson  ex  dem  C-idwell  « 

persons  iLapaEe'nt?  'k  h’mts,  lunatics,  or  persons  non  compos,  are  alone 

the  court  of the  revolution,  did  even 
eoS  t.ftt  ""TV"  ■"‘"'^‘^tion.  » It  does  not  follow  that  hel'anse,  ac- 

sithjecfof  acommfi  <>f  chancery,  one  would  he  tim  proper 

void  or  V , 1.  7^  "*  "‘t  of  a writ  de  lunalico  inquirendo,  tliat  his  ac's  ere 

void  01  voidable  in  a court  of  law.’'-Cowea’s  Reports,  vol.  iv.  j..  207 
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with  them.  This  has  been  clearly  shewn,  we  think,  in  a letter 
addressed  a few  months  ago,  by  Dr.  Haslam,  to  the  lord-chancellor, 
on  account  of  certain  opinions  lately  expressed  by  his  lordslnp,  with 
regard  to  the  ditferent  states  of  mind  which  may  justify  the  tssuing  of 
a commission  of  lunacy.  His  lordship  seems  to  hold  that  there  are 
three  such  states,— idiotcy,  lunacy,  and  unsoundne^  ot  mind,  llie 
meaning  of  the  term  Idiotcy  can  never  be  mistaken,  i he  word  Lunacy 
has  also  a definite  meaning,  different  from  that  in  which  it  was 
originally  used,  and  now  comprehends  all  those  who  have  once  been 
sound  in  mind,  and  who  still  possess  the  power  of  reasoning,  thougli  on 
imaginary  or  false  principles.  But  as  to  the  term  Unsoundness  of  mind, 
as  contradistinguished  from  lunacy  on  the  one  hand,  and  from  idiotcy 
on  the  other,  we  confess  that,  like  Dr.  Haslam,  we  are  unable  to  form 
a clear  conception  of  it.  ‘ Whatever,’  says  the  chancellor,  ‘may  be 
the  degree  of  weakness  or  imbecility  of  the  party  to  manage  his  o\\  n 
affairs,  if  the  finding  of  the  jury  is  only  that  he  wms  of  an  extreme  im- 
becility of  mind,  that  he  has  an  imbecility  to  manage  Ins  own  attairs, 
if  they  will  not  proceed  to  infer  from  that,  in  their  finding  upon  oath 
that  he  is  of  unsound  mind,  they  have  not  established  by  the  result 
of  their  inquiry  a case  in  which  the  chancellor  can  make  a grant  con- 
stituting  a committee,  either  of  the  person  or  of  the  estate.  All  the 
cases  decide  that  mere  imbecility  will  not  do,  unless  that 
and  that  incapacity  to  manage  his  affairs  amount  to  cadence  that  he  is 
of  unsound  mind,  and  he  must  be  found  to  be  so.’  On  carefully  con- 
sidering these  expressions,  we  imagine  this  unsoundness  oj  mind  to  be 
nothing  else,  in  strict  language,  than  imbecility,  amounting  to  an  in- 
ability to  manage  one’s  affairs,  a state  which  is  precisely  a minor 
degree  of  idiotcy,  and  need  not  be  distinguished  from  it,  except  as  a 

mere  ,,  says  a late  English  writer,  “ to  be  able  to  add 

that  a recent  enactment  has  put  an  end  to  much  of  ambig^ 
which  thus  prevailed  respecting  weakness  of  intellec  . i * 

4 William,  chap,  lx.,  relative  to  trustees  and  mortgagees,  has  intioduceu  . 
a power  to  issue  a commission  of  lunacy  in  all  c^es  w lere  an  ‘ 
dual  is  ‘ incapable  of  managing  his  own  affairs,  al  thong  i 

proved  to  be  an  idiot  nor  a lunatic.”  f or  of  i 

The  methods  of  proving  a person  an  idiot,  or  iion  , 

unsound  mind,  are  in  every  important  particular  ^ ^ 

first  a writ  is  issued  to  inquire  into  the  state  ot  he 
the  question  of  idiotcy  is  tried,  before  the  escheator  or  sheiift,  bj  a jurj 

• Edinburgh  IMedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 

(second  edition,  p.  28)  presents  the  folloty.ng  i 

cieut  to  excuse  the  commission  of  c.  inie,  is  marked  ''y ‘‘.f.  f ^ i 

imagination  with  those  of  reality,  those  of  reflecuon  . "he  ex- 
mistakes the  one  for  the  other.  A weak  mind  differs  fiom  a ® j^^red  un- 
tent and  power  of  its  faculties;  ‘^®'‘^XJdeVnitw^^  and  differ 

sound.”  These,  however,  it  must  be  recollected,  aie  medical  den 

widely  from  the  meaning  of  the  terms  in  legal  parlance. 

t Dr.  William  Cummin.  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.  p.  884. 
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of  twelve  men ; while  the  two  last  have,  of  late  years,  been  examined 
by  a commission,  in  the  nature  of  the  writ  de  idiota  inquirendo,  and  a 
jury  is  summoned  by  the  persons  appointed  commissioners,*  If  the 
result  of  the  commission  be  a return  that  the  individual  is  a lunatic,  he 
is  then  committed  to  the  care  of  tutors  or  guardians,  who  are  styled  his 
committee. 

Should  the  individual  recover  his  state  of  sound  mind,  the  chan- 
cellor must  be  petitioned  to  supersede  the  commission  ; and  on  the 
liearing  of  this  the  individual  should  attend,  that  he  may  be  inspected 
in  person ; and  it  is  also  usual  for  the  physician  to  attend,  or  to  make 
an  affidavit  that  he  is  perfectly  recovered.^ 

In  cases  of  this  description  (civil  as  contradistinguished  from 
criminal  ones),  the  important  question,  as  has  been  well  stated  by  Dj-. 
Conqlly,  for  the  physicians  to  decide  is,  Whether  or  not  the  departure 
from  sound  mind  he  of  a nature  to  justify  the  confinement  of  the  indi- 
vidual, or  the  imposition  of  restraint  upon  him  as  regards  the  use  or 
disposal  of  his  property  7 \ This  is  the  point  on  which  the  reputation 
of  many  physicians  has,  of  late  years,  been  nearly  wrecked.  I will 
mention  one  or  two  cases  that  have  excited  great  attention  in  England, 
and  which  are  well  worthy  of  consideration. 

Mr.  Edward  Davies  was  born  in  low  circumstances,  and  obtained 
an  extremely  impprfect  education.  He  was  noticed  at  school  as  being 
very  shy  of  his  companions,  but  was  not  considered  stupid.  He  com- 
menced business  as  a tea-dealer,  and  by  indefatigable  industry  and 
attention  to  his  business  acquired  property ; but  his  early  habits  con- 
tinued, and  he  was  so  habitually  anxious  and  nervous  that  the  night 
before  the  great  tea-sales  at  the  India  House  he  could  not  sleep. 
He  was  subject  to  dyspepsiu,  and  even  inclined  to  hypochondriasis. 
Finding  himself  also  deficient  in  education,  he  endeavoured  to  acquire 
information  by  reading  what  he  fook  to  be  the  best  authors,  and,  as  is 
natural  with  such  persons,  was  very  vain  of  shewing  off  his  late  acqui- 
sitions, pai-ticularly  in  the  wuy  of  spouting. 

It  appears  that  his  mother,  even  at  his  advanced  period  of  life 
(twenty-seven  years),  exercised  a complete  sway  over  him.  She 
would  not  allow  him  to  carry  any  money  in  his  pocket,  nor  tp  spend 
the  most  trifling  sum  without  her  advice  apd  permission.  He  dared 
not  go  to  the  play,  or  leave  the  house  for  a few  hours,  without  asking 
her  consent;  and  indeed  she  turned  him  out  of  his  shop,  if  he  dis- 
pleased her.  Foreseeing  that,  if  he  married,  she  would  be  displaced 
rom  the  management  of  his  house  and  concerns,  she  prevented  him 
irom  seeing  young  females. 

He  made  many  attempts  to  emancipate  himself  from  this  control, 
ny  offering  large  sums  of  money  if  she  would  leave  him  ; but  they  were 


^ Highmore  on  tlie  Law  of  Idiotcyaml  Lunacy,  pp.  20,  21.  + Ibid.  p.73. 

termino^’.  another  point  of  view,  tli.e  physician  and  tlie  jury  are  “ to  de- 

0/  a menial  affection,  but  the  limit  at  lohich  that 
lehich  Uiprpr^  to  deprive  the  individual  of  the  power  of  proper  self-direction  ; and  at 

the  friends,  to  step  in  for  his 

protection.  —Medico-Chmirgical  Review,  vol.xvi.p.  312. 
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all  rejected.  His  health  became  more  and  more  affected;  and  Mr, 
Lawrence,  to  whom  he  applied  for  advice,  found  his  look  wild  and 
manner  hurried.  He  used  much  gesticulation,  and  expressed  a strong 
antipathy  to  his  mother  and  several  relations,  whom  he  supposed  were 
combining  against  him.  Mr.  Lawrence  considered  him  of  unsound 
mind,  but  that  the  antipathy  to  his  mother  was  the  chief  delusion. 
The  disease  would  be  removed,  if  he  could  be  reconciled  to  her. 

About  this  time  his  mother  placed  him  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Bur- 
rows, against  whom  it  appears  he  entertained  a strong  aversion.  He 
now  consulted  Dr.  Latham  on  the  subject  of  his  supposed  insanity. 
In  the  conversation  with  that  physician  he  used  much  gesticulation 
and  theatrical  gestures  ; was  apprehensive  that  any  one  should  hear  the 
narrative ; spoke  of  his  wealth,  and  occasionally  quoted  Byron  and 
Shakspeare.  He  repeatedly  insisted  on  Dr.  Latham’s  opinion  whether 
he  was  insane,  and  threatened  vengeance  if  he  did  so  think.  Dr. 
Latham  was  inclined,  from  this  interview,  to  doubt  his  sanity. 

Mr.  Davies  shortly  after  left  his  house,  and  lodged  at  an  inn, 
where  his  appearance  was  wild,  and  he  awoke  the  servant  in  the  night 
with  an  idea  that  there  were  thieves  in  the  house.  He  was,  however, 

soon  reassured,  and  went  to  sleep. 

He  was  soon  after  confined  ivi  a private  mad-house,  and  this  con- 
finement led  to  an  application  for  his  release.  Several  physicians  ex- 
amined him  (Sir  George  Tuthill,  Dr.  Monro,  Dr.  Macmichael,  and 
Dr.  Sutherland) ; and  the  majority  being  of  opinion  that  he  was  of 
unsound  mind,  the  chancellor  granted  a commission. 

The  testimony  adduced  was  principally  what  has  been  already 
stated.  The  state  of  his  affections  Avas  much  dwelt  on  as  a proof; 
so  also  his  having  purchased  some  property  at  an  extraA'agant  rate. 
He  expressed  much  indignation  at  his  confinement,  but  was  calm  and 
correct  in  his  conversation.  It  turned  out,  on  the  trial  before  the 
commission,  that,  at  the  very  time  when  he  was  about  being  confined, 
he  gave  direction  as  to  his  business,  and  was  indeed  consulted  by  he 
very  persons  engaged  in  the  application  relative  to  the  conduct  of  that 
business.  The  result  of  the  commission  Avas  that  iMr.  Davies  Avas 

restored  to  his  liberty  and  property.  _ 

This  narrative  is  gathered  from  an  abstract  of  the  case  bj  one  a\  i 
evidently  entertained  strong  feelings  against  the  correctness  of  the 
opinions  of  the  principal  medical  Avitnesses,  and  there  possibly  may  ue 
some  colouring  given  more  favourable  to  the  individual  implicated  laii 
the  testimony  Avarrants.  But  it  is  evident,  so  far  as  I can  judge,  tlia 
a sufficient  inquiry  was  not  made  into  the  state  of  his  domestic  rela- 
tions, of  his  capacity  for  business,  and,  aboA’e  all,  of  his  ^ , 

mind  previous  to  the  charge  of  insanity.  It  is  Avell  remai 'oi 
author  from  av horn  I am  quoting  (and  Avho  I believe  A\as  r. 
that  Davies  Avas  ahvays,  and  probably  Avould  continue  to  b^  a\  la 
usually  call  a man  of  weak  mind;  but  he  had  capacity  su  cien 
making  money,  Avas  inoffensive  in  habits,  although  eccentric,  an 
solutely  indulged  in  no  delusion,  unless  antipathy  to  his  , 

government  Avas  so  considered.  This,  if  his  history  had  been  p p j 
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; inquired  into,  would  never  have  been  so  denominated.  The  important 
! rule  evidently  deducible  from  the  whole  ds  to  ascertain  the  person’s 
1 natural  character,  and  to  reason  from  that  as  to  deviations.'* 

Another  case  that  equally  interested  the  intelligent  portion  of  the 
i community  in  England  for  a time  was  that  of  Miss  Bagster.  This  was 
in  1832. 

Miss  Bagster  was  a young  lady  of  fortune,  who  perpetrated  a run- 
; away  match  with  Mr.  Newton.  An  application  was  made  by  her  family 
I to  dissolve  the  marriage,  on  the  ground  that  she  was  of  unsound  mind. 

! Tiie  facts  urged  against,  her  before  the  commissioners  were  that  she 
, had  been  a violent,  self-willed,  and  passionate  child  ; that  this  continued 
■ as  she  grew  up  ; that  she  was  totally  ignorant  of  arithmetic,  and  there- 

I'  fore  incapable  of  taking  care  of  her  property  ; that  she  had  evinced  a 
great  fondness  for  matrimony,  having  engaged  herself  to  several  per- 
sons, and  that,  in  many  respects,  she  evinced  little  of  the  delicacy  be- 
j coming  her  sex.  Dr.  Sutherland  had  visited  her  four  times,  and  came 

I to  the  conclusion  that  she  was  incapable  of  taking  care  of  herself  or  of 
her  property.  She  had  memory,  but  neither  judgment  nor  reasoning 
power.  Dr.  Gordon  did  not  consider  her  capacity  to  exceed  that  of  a 
child  of  seven  years  of  age.  Several  non-medical  witnesses  who  had 
known  her  from  infancy  spoke  of  her  extremely  passionate,  and  occa- 
sionally indelicate  conduct.  On  her  examination,  however,  before  the 
commissioners,  her  answers  w^ere  pertinent,  and  in  a proper  manner. 
No  indelicate  remark  escaped  from  her.  Drs.  Morrison  and  Haslam 
had  both  visited  her,  and  were  not  disposed  to  consider  her  imbecile  or 
idiotic.  She  confessed  and  lamented  her  ignorance  of  arithmetic,  but 
said  that  her  grandfather  sent  excuses  when  she  was  at  school,  and 
begged  that  she  might  not  be  pressed.  Her  conversation  generally 
impressed  these  gentlemen  in  a favourable  manner  as  to  her  sanity. 

The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  that  Miss  Bagster  had  been  of  un- 
sound mind  since  November  1,  1830,  and  the  marriage  was  conse- 
quently dissolved. 

However  little  we  may  be  disposed  to  sympathise  with  Mr.  New- 

(ton,  this  certainly  would  seem  to  be  a hard  decision  against  the 
female.  With  a neglected  education,  indulged  in  every  wish,  and 
growing  up  under  the  combined  effects  of  these,  she  is  persuaded  to 
elope  with  a person  highlj'  offensive  to  her  mother ; and  in  order  to 
dissolve  the  connexion,  the  whole  history  of  her  life  is  ransacked  for 

T *_I  have  taken  the  narrative  of  this  case  from  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xlii. 
5 p-345.  I will  remark  that  the  observations  of  Dr.Gooch  on  the  teslimonyof  some  of 

the  medical  witnesses  are  frequently  too  severe.  They  could  only  judge  from  wliat 
SBj  they  witnessed  : and  though  we  may  recognise  tlie  correctness  of  the  abstract  prin- 
^ cip  e that  they  should  have  thoroughly  informed  themselves,  yet  this  is  more  easily 
4 recommended  than  accomplished.  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  of  Edinburgii,  seems  to  have 

miticed  some  of  ilie  offensive  parts  of  the  review Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vi. 

rJi  f'  j '"’‘’'•I  *'1*®  t-harge of  plagiarism,  I will  state  that  the  concludingidea  in  the 
. ext  is  derived  from  Dr.  A.  Combe.  “ The  true  standard,"  says  he,  “ is  the  patient's 
ten  natural  charaeter , and  not  that  of  the  physician  or  the  philosopber.”  It  is 
jj  ^ piolonged  departure,  without  an  adequate  external  cause  from  the  state  of 
» . modes  of  thinking  usual  to  the  individual  when  in  health,  that  is  the 

» feature  of  disorder  in  mind.” 
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inconsistencies  and  improprieties.  Dr.  Morrison  said,  under  oatli,  that  ; j 
he  would  undertake,  in  six  months,  to  teach  her  arithmetic  and  the  use  I 
of  money.  “ A deficiency  of  education,”  he  said,  “ would  account  for  . 
all  the  appearances  observed  in  Miss  Bagster.”* 

From  the  above  statement  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  principles  m 
and  practice  of  English  law  relative  to  the  insane  in  civil  cases.\  I . 
come  now  to  notice  such  as  are  in  force  in  criminal  ones. 

Insanity  or  idiotism  excuses  an  individual  from  the  guilt  of  crimes, 
and  he  is  not  chargeable  for  his  own  acts,  if  committed  when  under  , 
these  incapacities.  “ And  if  a man  in  his  sound  memory  commits  a ii 
capital  olFence,  and  before  arraignment  for  it  he  becomes  mad,  he  shall  In 
not  be  tried : if  after  he  be  tried  and  found  guilty,  he  loses  his  senses  u 
before  judgment,  judgment  shall  not  be  pronounced  ; and  if  after  judg- 
ment he  becomes  of  non-sane  memor}^,  execution  shall  be  stayed.  If  i 
there  be  any  doubt  whether  the  person  be  compos  or  not,  this  shall  i 
be  tried  by  a jury.  And  if  he  be  so  found,  a total  idiotcy,  or  abso-  ■ 
lute  insanity,  excuses  from  the  guilt,  and  of  course  from  the  punish-  ■ 
jnent  of  any  criminal  action  committed  under  such  deprivation  of  t 
the  senses  : hut  if  a lunatic  hath  lucid  intervals  of  understanding,  he 
shall  answer  for  what  he  does  in  those  intervals  as  if  he  had  no  defi- 
ciency ^ j: 

The  French  law  makes  similar  provisions.  “ It  is  neither  a crime 
nor  an  offence,  if  the  accused  was  in  a state  of  insanity  (demence)  at  the 
time  of  committing  the  action.”  § And  even  in  the  remaining  parti-  • 
culars  it  is  practically  the  same.  In  the  case  of  a person  who  hail  i 
committed  murder  and  afterwards  became  insane,  the  judgment  was  • 
suspended  indefinitely.  The  procureur-general  stated,  that  although  i 
this  principle  was  not  expressly  adopted  in  the  French  code,  yet  it  was  • 
contained  in  the  seventieth  article  of  a projet  of  a criminal  code, 
submitted  for  discussion  in  1804,  and  that  this  justified  the  course 
adopted.  II 


* London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  pp.  619,  553.  London  Ada*  newspaper, 

July  8 and  15,  1832.  , t.,  , r t.  i « 

In  the  suit  for  the  dissolution  of  the  marriage  of  the  Earl  of  Portsmouth  on  toe 
ground  that  lie  was  of  iveak,  and  afterwards  of  tmsound  mind,  it  was  proved  that  his 
servants  were  his  playfellows;  tliat  he  was  fond  of  driving  carts  loaded  with  dong 
or  hay ; that  he  was  occasionally  extremely  cruel  to  his  liorses  and  his  domesucs ; 
breaking  the  leg  of  his  coachman,  who  was  lying  witli  it  already  broken.  He  usd 
a great  desire  to  bleed  persons,  carrying  lancets  with  him  ; would  follow  fuiie- 

\hrcommission  found  him  of  unsound  mind,  ^nd  the  marriage  was  subsequently 
dissolved. — Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  . 356.  _ 

t In  Scotland,  besides  the  usual  provisions  as  to  lunatics  and  idiots,  a legai 
restraint  may  be  laid  on  those  who  by  imbecility  or  weakness  of  judgment  are  con 
sidered  as  fit  subjects  for  it.  This  is  called  an  interdiction,  and  when  ‘ 

operation  they  are  disabled  from  disposing  of  their  property  without  the 
curators.  An  interesting  case  of  alleged  idiotcy,  but  probably  coming  un  , 

above  description,  was  recently  agitated  in  Scotland.  — See  Jlr.  Colqubonn  s e^ 
of  Proceedings.  Duncan  against  Voolow.  Edinbnrgli  Medical  and  v.uigi 
Journal,  vol.  xlix.  p.  530. 

$ Blackstone,  vol.  iv.  p.  24. 

§ Code  Penal,  art.  84. 

II  Causes  Cdlebres.  Par  Mejan,  vol  vi.  p.  310. 
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The  law  at  present  in  force  in  the  state  of  New  York  is  similar  in 
most  particulars  to  the  English.  The  chancellor  has  the  care,  and 
provides  for  the  safe  keeping,  of  all  idiots  and  lunatics,  and  of  their 
real  and  personal  estates,  so  that  they  and  their  families  may  be  pro- 
perly maintained.  He  is  also  empowered  to  dispose  of  and  regulate 
their  property  under  certain  restrictions,  and  should  the  lunatic  reco- 
ver, his  property  is  to  be  restored,  but  should  the  idiot  or  lunatic  die,  it 
goes  to  his  heirs  or  next  of  kin.* * * § 

Two  or  more  justices  are  also  allowed  to  cause  to  be  apprehended 
. and  kept  safely  in  custody  any  persons  -who  by  lunacy,  or  otherwise, 
. ai’e  furiously  mad,  or  are  so  far  disordered  in  their  senses,  that  they 
may  be  dangerous  to  be  permitted  to  go  abroad.  This  provision  does 
not,  however,  restrain  or  abridge  the  powers  of  the  chancellor,  or  pre- 
r vent  any  friend  or  relative  of  the  lunatic’s  from  taking  them  under 

E,  their  care  and  protection.f 

The  mode  pursued  of  proving  a person  a lunatic  or  idiot,  is  to 
make  an  application  to  the  chancellor,  who  appoints  commissioners  to 
inquire  into  the  fact,  and  they  summon  a jury  to  try  it,  and  by  their 
1 verdict  he  is  guided.  He  may,  however,  and  has  directed  an  issue  to 
[ trj'  the  allegation  of  lunacy  in  the  circuit  court! 

On  the  {petition  of  a lunatic  to  supersede  the  commission,  it  may 
|!  either  be  referred  to  a master,  to  take  proof  thereon,  and  examine  the 
I,  lunatic,  and  to  report  the  proofs  and  his  opinion,  or  the  lunatic  is 
l;  directed  to  attend  in  court,  to  be  examined  by  the  chancellor.§ 

As  to  criminal  cases,  the  broad  principle  of  want  of  responsibility 
is  laid  down.  “ No  act  done  by  a person  in  a state  of  insanity  can  be 
ii  ^nished  as  an  offence,  and  no  insane  person  can  be  tried,  sentenced 
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• Revised  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  147.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  52. 

•f  Revised  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  116.  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  i.  p.  635. 

i In  the  matter  of  Wendell,  a lunatic. — Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  i. 
p.  600.  ^ ’ 

§ In  the  matter  of  Hanks,  a lunatic. — Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  iii. 
p.  567. 

A case  further  illustrative  of  this  occurred  in  1836  before  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts,  which  has  the  powers  of  chancery. 

Andrew  C.  Davidson,  confined  in  the  State  Imnatic  Asylum,  was  at  his  own  re- 
quest brought  up  on  a writ  o(  habeas  corpus,  and  the  superintendent  summoned  to 
shew  cause  of  detention. 

Mr.  Davidson  was  a well-educated  man,  aged  forty-five,  and  had  been  esteemed 
amiable  and  intelligent,  but  became  embarrassed  in  his  circumstances,  and  finally 
intemperate.  His  insanity  consisted  in /a/se  Aearin^^.  He  supposed  that  his  tenant 
used  insulting  language,  and  this  delusion  extended  to  his  family.  He  became  very 
passionate,  and  particularly  to  those  who  denied  that  they  heard  the  noises  of  which 
tie  complained. 

_ He  was  sent  to  the  hospital  in  18.34,  was  discharged,  appeared  well,  but  the  illu- 
sion returned,  and  he  was  again  confined.  He  now  persists  in  believing  that  these 
un  g are  transmitted  through  a great  extent  of  space,  and  deems  his  own  organs 
re  peifect  in  hearing  them.  On  all  other  subjects  he  is  rational  and  intelligent, 
lint  ivould  suspect  his  insanity  when  with  strangers.  The  court  remanded  him, 
eeming  It  safe  that  he  be  at  large,  especially  with  reference  to  those  by  whom 
vol.  x'Tp injured  and  insulted.— Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
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to  any  punishment,  or  punished  for  any  crime  or  offence  which  he  com- 
mits in  that  state.”  * Some  special  provisions  have  also  been  recently 
enacted.  If  any  convict,  after  he  is  sentenced  to  the  punishment  of 
death,  shall  become  insane,  the  sheriff,  ndth  the  concurrence  of  the 
circuit  judge,  shall  summon  a jury  of  twelve  electors,  to  inquire  into 
the  same,  and  he  must  give  notice  of  this  inquisition  to  the  district 
attorney,  who  can  subpoena  witnesses.  If  found  insane,  the  sheriff 
shall  transmit  the  inquisition  to  the  governor,  who  can  order  the  exe- 
cution, in  case  the  convict  recovers.f 

If  a convict  in  a county  prison  becomes  insane,  he  is  to  be  trans- 
ferred to  the  superintendents  of  the  poor,  and  if  one  in  a state  prison, 
he  may  be  removed  to  the  New  York  Lunatic  Asylum,  at  the  expense 
of  the  state.I 

In  other  states,  where  no  separate  equity  jurisdiction  exists,  the 
examination  and  guardianship  of  these  individuals  is  usually  confided 
to  high  judicial  tribunals,  or  to  officers  specially  appointed  for  that 
purpose.§ 

The  common  law  of  England  is,  however,  generally  the  guide  by 
which  civil  and  criminal  cases  are  decided  in  this  country.  It  is  the 
basis  on  which  our  statute-laws  are  founded,  and  it  is  hence  important 
that  its  peculiarities  be  distinctly  understood. 

The  most  striking  are  the  distinctions  that  are  made  between  civil 
and  criminal  cases.  The  reader  has,  doubtless,  already  observed,  that 
in  the  latter  the  testimony  of  others  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  insa- 
nity of  the  prisoner.  But  under  a writ  de  lunatico  inquirendo,  ^ hap- 
pens in  civil  cases,  the  supposed  insane  is  usually  brought  before  the 
commission  and  jury  to  be  examined  by  them,  and  to  satisfy  them  as 
to  his  or  her  state. 

In  the  instance  of  Lady  Kirkwall,  for  example,  of  undoubted  and 
long  insanity,  but  whose  case  was  one  of  property,  the  commission 
spent  eight  entire  days  in  this  inquiry.  1|  How  different  the  proceeding 
is  when  the  individual  is  accused  of  crime  needs  not  to  be  men- 
tioned. . 

There  is  a still  more  striking  distinction.  If  a lunatic  be  perfectly 
recovered,  and  not  otherwise,  his  property  is  to  be  restored  to 
him.^  But  in  criminal  cases,  if  he  exhibits  a Iwid  interval  o 


* Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  697*  "f  Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  658. 

Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  pp.  756,  77L  . , 

§ The  following  is  made  a crime  iu  Ohio  : Having  carnal  intercourse  with  an 

insane  woman,  not  the  offender’s  wife,  he  being  over  eighteen  years  of  age.  _ * 
punishment  is  confinement  in  the  penitentiary  from  three  to  ten  years.  — America 
Quarterly  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  41. 

II  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.  816.  . 

In  ex  parte  Atkinson,  in  the  matter  of  Parkinson,  the  jury,  under  a com 
sion  of  lunacy  against  Parkinson,  returned,  “ that  the  said  T.  Parkinson,  at  the  tim 
of  taking  this  inquisition,  is  a lunatic,  enjoying  lucid  intervals,  and  during  sue  i iv  ^ 
intervals  he  is  competent  to  the  government  of  himself  and  the  administration  o 
own  affairs.”  Tlie  lord-chancellor  (Eldon)  refused  on  this  to  gcant  a commiiiee, 
and  issued  a new  commission.— Jacob’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  333. 
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understanding,  he  may  be  punished  for  acts  committed  during  its 
presence  in  the  same  manner  as  a sane  person  is  punished.  It  -will 
hence  be  proper  to  otfer  a few  remarks  on  wliat  is  understood  by  a 
lucid  interval. 

The  term  itself  is,  with  great  appearance  of  probability,  supposed 
by  Dr.  Haslam  to  be  connected  with,  and  originate  from,  the  ancient 
theory  on  the  subject  of  lunacy.  The  patient  became  insane,  as  was 
supposed,  at  particular  changes  of  the  moon,  and  the  inference  was 
natural  that  in  the  intervening  spaces  of  time  he  would  be  rational.* 
This,  however,  is  an  opinion  long  since  abandoned.  Observers  have 
repeatedly  noticed  that  the  access  of  the  paroxysms  has  no  connexion 
with  the  phenomenon  in  question,  and  our  author  expressly  states 
that  he  kept  an  exact  register  for  more  than  two  years,  but  without 
finding  in  any  instance  that  the  aberrations  of  the  human  intellect  cor- 
respond with,  or  were  influenced  by,  the  vicissitudes  of  the  moon. 
Esquirol  observes  that,  in  respect  to  lunar  influence,  he  cannot  confirm 
the  long  prevalent  opinion.  The  insane,  he  adds,  are  certainly  more 
agitated  about  the  full  moon,  but  so  they  are  about  day-break  every 
morning.  Hence  he  conceives  the  light  to  be  the  cause  of  the  in- 
creased exeitement  at  both  these  periods.  Light,  he  asserts,  frightens 
some  lunatics,  pleases  others,  but  agitates  all.f 

If,  then,  the  theory  on  which  the  term  is  founded,  and  the  practical 
deduction  from  it,  are  both  incorrect,  what  are  u'e  to  understand  by  the 
term  itself  at  the  present  day  in  legal  proceedings?  I- answer  this  by 
some  quotations  from  the  writings  of  distinguished  advocates  and  en- 
lightened physicians. 

Daguesseau,  one  of  the  greatest  names  in  French  jurisprudence, 
thus  defines  it : “ It  must  not  be  a superficial  tranquillity,  a shadow  of 
repose,  but,  on  the  contrary,  a profound  tranquillity,  a real  repose ; it 
must  be  not  a mere  ray  of  reason,  which  only  makes  its  absence  more 
apparent  when  it  is  gone, — not  a flash  of  lightning,  which  pierces 
through  the  darkness  only  to  render  it  more  gloomy  and  dismal, — not  a 
glimmering  which  unites  the  night  to  the  day ; but  a perfect  light,  a 
lively  and  continued  lustre,  a full  and  entire  day, — interposed  between 
the  two  separate  nights  of  the  fury  which  precedes  and  follows  it; 
and,  to  use  another  image,  it  is  not  a deceitful  and  faithless  stillness 
which  follows  or  forebodes  a storm,  but  a sure  and  steadfast  tranquil- 
lity for  a time, — a real  calm,  a perfect  serenity ; in  fine,  without  looking 
lor  so  iiiany  metaphors  to  represent  our  idea, 'it  must  be  not  a mere 
diminution,  a remission  of  the  complaint,  but  a kind  of  temporary  cure, 
an  intermission  so  clearly  marked  as  in  every  respect  to  resemble  the 
restoration  of  health.  So  much  for  its  nature. 

“ And  as  it  is  impossible  to  judge  in  a moment  of  the  quality  of 
an  interval,  it  is  requisite  that  there  should  be  a sufficient  length 
or  time  for  giving  a perfect  assurance  of  the  temporary  re-establish- 
en  0 reason,  wliich  it  is  not  possible  to  define  in  general,  and 


• Ilaslam  on  Madness,  p.  214. 


t Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  251. 
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which  depends  upon  the  different  kinds  of  fury ; but  it  is  certain 
there  must  be  a time,  and  a considerable  time.  So  much  for  its  ■ 
duration."* 

“ To  detei’mine  the  existence  of  a lucid  interval  in  insanity,”  says 
Percival,  “ the  testimony  of  a physician  is  sometimes  required  in 
courts  of  law.  The  complete  remission  of  madness  is  only  to  lie 
decided  by  reiterated  and  attentive  observation.  Every  action,  and 
even  gesture  of  the  patient,  should  be  sedulously  watched ; and  he 
should  be  drawn  into  conversations,  at  different  times,  that  may  insen-  -il 
sibly  lead  him  to  develope  the  false  impressions  under  which  he 
labours.  He  should  also  be  employed  occasionally  in  business  or  r| 
offices  connected  with,  or  likely  to  renew,  his  wrong  associations.  If 
these  trials  produce  no  recurrence  of  insanity,  life  may,  with  full  as- 
surance, be  regarded  as  legally  compos  mentis  during  such  period, 
even  though  he  should  relapse  a Short  time  afterwards  into  his  former  rj 
malady.”t 

“ I should  define,”  says  Haslam,  “ a lucid  interval  to  be  a complete 
recovery  of  the  patient’s  intellects,  ascertained  by  repeated  exaraina-  I 
tions  of  his  conversation,  and  by  constant  observation  of  his  conduct, 
for  a time  sufficient  to  enable  the  superintendent  to  form  a correct  il 
judgment.  If  the  person  who  is  to  examine  the  statfe  of  the  patients  -j 
mind  be  Unacquainted  with  his  pefeuliar  opinions,  he  may  be  easily 
deceived  ; because,  wanting  this  information,  he  will  have  no  clue 
to  direct  his  inquiries,  and  madmen  do  not  always  nor  immediately  I 
intrude  their  incoherent  notions.  They  have  sometimes  such  a high  il 
degree  of  control  over  their  minds,  that  when  they  have  any  particular  .1 
purpose  to  carry,  they  will  effect  to  renounce  those  opinions  which 
shall  have  been  judged  inconsistent;  and  it  is  well  known  that  they 
have  often  dissembled  their  resentment  until  a favourable  opportunity 
has  occurred  of  gratifying  their  revenge."X 


* Highmore  on  the  Law  of  Idiotcy  and  Lunacy,  p.  6.  ...  , j. 

In  further  noticing  this  subject,  he  remarks,  that  “much  of  the  difficulty  of  dis-  ■ 
criminating  arises  from  confounding  a sensible  action  with  a lucid  interval.  ^ An  ac-  • 
tion  may  be  sensible  in  appearance,  without  tlie  autlior  of  it  being  sensible  m fact, 
but  an  interval  cannot  be  perfect,  unless  you  can  conclude  from  it  that  the  jicrson  i 
in  whom  it  appears  is  in  a state  of  sanity.  The  action  is  only  a rapid  and  mo-  • 
inentary  effect ; the  interval  continues  and  supports  itself:  the  action  only  marks 
a single  fact;  the  interval  ia  a state  composed  of  a succession  of  actmns.  Aiio 
again,  “ If  it  were  true  that  a proof  of  some  sensible  action  was  sufficient  to  in- 
duce a presumption  of  lucid  intervals,  it  must  be  concluded  that  those  whoa  eg 
insanity  could  never  gain  their  cause,  and  that  those  who  maintain  • . 

could  never  lose  it;  for  a cause  must  be  very  badly  off  in  which  they  coin  no  ^ 
some  witnesses  to  speak  of  sensible  actions.  A reasonable  action  is  an  act 
terval  is  estate— the  act  of  reason  may  subsist  with  the  habit  of  nmd  ness ; 
it  w’ere  not  so,  a state  of  folly  could  never  be  proved.” — Pothier  s Tre.itise  on 
Law  of  Obligations,  vol.  ii.  appendix  xix.  p.  070-  London,  IBOfi. 

t Percival’s  Medical  Ethics,  p.  214.  , 

i Haslam  on  Madness,  pp.  40,  62.  Dr.  Burrows,  however,  remarks  on 

opinion,  as  follows  : “Some  contend  that  there  is  no  such  thing  in  insanity  as  a i 

interval ; that  is,  a person  must  be  sane  or  insane.  This  is  the  reducho  ^ , 

dim  ; for  who,  accustomed  to  insane  people,  will  deny  that  intervals  of  san  y 
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Lord  Tliui'low  has  also,  -with  great  clearness,  stated  toliat  should  he 
i the  state  present  to  constitute  an  actual  lucid  interval.  “ By  a perfect 
interval,”  says  lie,  “ I do  not  mean  a cooler  moment,  an  abatement  of 
pain  or  violence,  or  of  a higher  state  of  torture — a mind  relieved  from 
excessive  pressure — but  an  interval  in  which  the  mind,  having  thrown 
off  the  disease,  has  recovered  its  general  habit.” 

“ The  burthen  of  proof,”  he  adds,  “ attaches  on  the  party  alleging 
such  lucid  intervals,  who  must  shew  sanity  and  competence  at  the 
period  when  the  act  was  done,  and  to  which  the  lucid  interval  refers, 
and  it  is  certainly  of  equal  importance  that  the  evidence  in  support  of 
the  allegation  of  a lucid  interval,  after  derangement  at  any  period  has 
been  established,  should  be  as  strong  and  demonstrative  of  such  fact 
as  where  the  object  of  the  proof  is  to  establish  derangement.  The 
evidence  iii  such  a case,  applying  to  stated  intervals,  ought  to  go  to 
the  state  and  habit  of  the  person,  and  not  to  the  accidental  interview 
of  any  individual,  or  to  the  degree  of  self-posSession  in  aiiy  particular 
act.”* 


wcur,  and  tliat,  during  such  period,  a person  is  in  full  possession  of  Lis  faculties? 
This  interval  may  be  of  so  short  a duration  as  a few  hours,  or  a day,  or  more  ; and 
}et,  as  the  paroxysm  uniformly  returns,  it  is  obviously  the  continuation  of  the  same 
morbid  action.  Do  we  not  admit  that  fevers  have  perfect  intermissions  ? But  do  we 
pronounce  the  patient  therefore  freed  from  his  insanity  ? Thomas  Willis  describes 
a lucid  interval  as  a perfect  return  of  a sound  mind  during  the  intermission,  or  so 
tong  as  the  mania  ceases ; and  this,  in  mv  opinion,  is  an  accurate  delinition.”— 
Burrows’s  Commentaries  on  Insanity,  p.  280. 

In  conformityJo  the  above  are  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ray.  The  lucid  intervals 
m insanity,  he  observes,  are  with  great  justice  resembled  to  the  intermissions  in  in. 
termittent  lever,  or  the  periods  between  tlie  attacks  of  epileptic  fits.  The  patient 
H*  , under  the  disease,  although  the  leading  symptom  is  for  the  time  absent. 
He  therefore  condemns  the  too  broad  assertion  of  Dr.  Haslam.  During  these  periods 
0 apparent  reason  there  is  a weakness  of  mind  remaining,  or,  what  Dr.  Combe  styles 
an  irntabihty  of  the  brain.  As  to  the  commission  of  crime  during  the  Arcirf  inter- 
val,  Ur.  Ray  remarks,  that  crimes  are  generally  the  result  of  momentary  excite, 
meiit  produced  by  sudden  provocations.  These  provocations  put  an  end  to  the  tern- 
porary  cure  by  immediately  reproducing  that  pathological  condition  of  the  brain, 
wbint.  '«'itatioii  is  the  essential  cause  of  mental  derangement, 

ch  absolves  from  all  the  legal  consequences  of  crime.  The  conclusion  from  this 

convict  for  a crime  committed  during  the  lucid 
nevpr  w,^^“  difference  between  a person  in  the  lucid  interval,  and  one  who  has 

decree  or>vbM  ".h’  ^ V ® excited  to  the  highest 

hKon ll  t ^ under 

of  evZ  iV  111  fn'-*ner  a pathological  change  which  deprives  him 

AmeriLi  Ju  "srvo!  xvlil7.  39ff  Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  chap. 

Parnther'''Lo,S’KlZ  Attorney- General  e. 

lfuv’« » * . . Lldon  has,  liowever,  intimated  liis  disagreement  from  Lord  Thnr 

Sr /„1.  ,i.  p.  lo.^nd  1„  a lal; 
it  Thp  ’ ehancery,  he  has  still  more  openly  avowed  his  opposition  to 

'-e  a hmiJ  n ti;vfl  T to  whaTmlght 

of  Lo. d ThSw  ««  ‘=un'd  tl>e  length 

General  v.  Parnther  1 Th/i  ^ ^ I-''’  quoted  above,  Attorney- 

nity  was  (incrS  • f °P"“0'h  tiuit  if  the  existence  of  iiisa- 

evidence  in  suoimr  nf  m ’ i lucid  interval  ought  to  be  as  clear  as  the 

Tliurlow  : ‘ /have  seen*  voi/J'  >’emembered  putting  the  matter  thus  to  Idord 

sufficiency  of  minranrir  /'^-*'*®'"*^  >urd-chui.cellor  with  ample 

ucy  ot  mind  and  understanding,  and  with  the  greatest  ability.  Now  if  Provi. 
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On  the  other  hand,  somewhat  ditFering  from  the  above  opinions,  ^ 
Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  a late  decision,  observes,  “Nor  am  I able  exactly  | 
to  understand  what  is  meant  by  a ‘ lucid  interval,  it  it  does  not  take  i 
place  when  no  symptom  of  delusion  can  be  called  forth  at  the  tune. 
How  but  by  the  manifestation  of  the  delusion  is  the  insanity  proved 
to  exist  at  any  one  time  ? The  disorder  may  not  be  permanently  and 
altogether  eradicated — it  may  only  intermit — it  may  be  liable  to  return  ; 
but  if  the  mind  is  apparently  rational  upon  all  subjects,  and  no  syin^p- 
toms  of  delusion  can  be  called  forth  pn  any  subject,  the  disordei  is  or 
that  time  absent;  there  is  then  an  interval,  if  there  be  any  such  as  a •. 
lucid  interval.  It  may  often  be  difficult  to  prove  a lucid  interval, 
because  it  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  total  absence  of  delusion.  * 

Such,  then,  is  the  construction  attached  to  the  term  lucid  interval  in 
civil  casL,  but  its  signification  is  narrowed  down  m criminal  ones,  j 
Lord  Hale,  with  reference  to  these,  makes  a distinction  between  total  j 
and  partial  insanity  ; by  the  first  he  understands  a perfect  form  of  the 
disease,  and  by  the  last,  the  presence  of  so  much  reason  and  under-  ■ 


dence  should  afflict  you  with  a fever,  which  should  have  the  effect  of  taking  away  . 
Sars.iTty  of  miiffl  a considerable  time  (for  it  does  not  signify  re  ' 

qLreTsu!.nS  »"™ng^Vidence  to  the  power  i 

of  l\Ir.  Cogland:  he  was  a person  who  lived  in  Pnnees  Street,  Oxford  Road,  and  a ^ 
fire  hamiening  in  his  house,  he  was  taken  out  of  a two  pair  of  stairs  window  . t had  ] 

such  an  effect  upon  him  that  he  became  insane.  He  afterwards  made  lus  will 

to  make  He  had  stated  toh  m what  provisions  he  had  made,  and  wliat  ne  in 
o make  and  his  will  was  in  conformity  with  what  he  had  so  stated  of  h.s  ideas  of  . 
justice  The  will  was  contested,  on  the  ground  that  as  it  was  not  made  ^ 

interval;  but  tbe  delegate,  were,  of  o^nnon 

p„rp..e.  I»  h.d  b.fo™  a 

stating  that  during  a lucid  ‘^^bsenS, 

responsible  for  his  actions,  and  to  he  esteemed 

‘ that  we  must  not  act  too  strictly  upon  this  l,e  still 

for  however  a lunatic.may  be  in  possession  o ' . P least’in  connexion  with 

an  inaccurate  conception  of  his  present  state  rema  i g, 
r™r  .vent.  • 

ger  the  heppl.t...  «"d  -v.lf.™  «f  « “ Sw. 

above  remark  in  reinembraiice.  An  indn  idual  may  g ^ J n,  Upon  the 
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^ standing  as  will  make  the  individual  accountable  for  his  actions.  It  is 
^ allowed  by  all  commentators  “ that  the  line  which  divides  them  is 
invisible,  and  cannot  be  defined  ; yet  one  or  other  of  these  states 
^ must  be  collected  from  the  circumstances  of  each  particular  case,  duly 
to  be  weighed  by  the  judge  and  jury.”  * Sir  Vicary  Gibbs,  when 
I attorney -general  of  England,  and'trying  Bellingham  for  the  murder  of 
the  Hon.  Spencer  Percival,  used  the  following  language : “ A man 
1 may  be  deranged  in  his  mind  ; his  intellects  may  be  insufficient  for 
1 enabling  him  to  conduct  the  common  affairs  of  life,  such  as  disposing 
of  his  property,  or  judging  of  the  claims  which  his  respective  relations 
j have  upon  him ; and  if  he  be  so,  the  administration  of  the  country 
1 will  take  his  affairs  into  their  management,  and  appoint  to  him  trus- 
I tees ; but,  at  the  same  time,  such  a man  is  not  discharged  from  his 
responsibility  for  criminal  acts.  I say  this  upon  the  authority  of  the 
first  sages  in  this  country,  and  upon  the  authority  of  the  established 
law  in  all  times,  Avhich  law  has  never  been  questioned,  that  although 
I a man  be  incapable  of  conducting  his  own  affairs,  he  may  still  be  an- 
swerable for  his  criminal  acts,  if  he  possess  a mind  capable  of  distin- 
I guishing  right  from  wrong.”  f 

Lord  Chief  Justice  Mansfield,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury  on  the  same 
I trial,  observed  that  “ there  were  various  species  of  insanity.  Some 
human  beings  were  void  of  all  power  of  reasoning  from  their  birth  ; 
such  could  not  be  guilty  of  any  crime.  There  was  another  species  of 
madness,  in  which  persons  were  subject  to  temporary  paroxysms,  in  which 
they  were  guilty  of  acts  of  extravagance : this  was  called  lunacy.  If  these 
persons  were  to  commit  a crime  when  they  were  not  affected  with  the 
malady,  they  would  be,  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  amenable  to  justice. 
So  long  as  they  could  distinguish  good  from  evil,  so  long  would  they 
be  answerable  for  their  conduct.  There  was  a third  species  of  insa- 
I nity,  in  which  the  patient  fancied  the  existence  of  injury,  and  sought  an 
opportunity  of  gratifying  revenge  by  some  hostile  act.  If  such  a person 
( M'cre  capable,  in  other  respects,  of  distinguishing  right  from  ^vrong, 

* Collinson  (HI  Lunacy,  vol.  i.  p.  475.  In  the  case  of  Hadfield,  who  was  tried  in 
1800,  for  shootingat  George  III.  iu  Drury  Lane  Theatre,  it  appeared  thathis  insanity 

» liad  been  of  some  years’  standing,  owing  to  a wound  of  tlie  liead  received  in  battle 

f.  that  be  had  repeatedly  in  these  paroxysms  attemj)ted  murder — that  a day  or  two  he- 
lp wre  the  acjt'lie  attempted  to  kill  his  own  child.  Lord  Kenyon  lield,  that  as  he  was 
• neranged  immediately  before  the  offence  was  committed,  it  was  improbable  that  he 
had  recovered  his  senses  in  the  interim  ; anrf  although,  tvere  they  to  run  into  nicety, 
V proof  might  be  demanded  of  his  insanity  at  the  precise  moment  when  the  act  was  com. 
f mtted,  yet,  there  being  no  reason  for  believing  him  to  have  been  at  that  period,  a ra- 

W LlOllRl  aiul  np.p./iiin  PaMn  Katri/v  min.!.*-  *-n  Ii-i-.i  _ i ,i. 
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there  was  no  excuse  for  any  act  of  atrocity  which  he  might  comurit 
under  this  description  of  derangement.”* 

Sir  John  Nicholl,  in  the  case  of  Dew  v.  Clark,  which  I shall  here- 
after notice,  takes  the  following  distinction  between  the  responsibility 
of  lunatics  in  civil  and  criminal  cases.  “ The  true  criterion  in  these 
cases  is,  where  there  is  delusion  of  mind  there  is  insanity ; that  is, 
w'hen  persons  believe  things  to  exist  which  exist  only,  or  at  least  iu 
that  degree  exist  only,  in  their  own  imagination,  and  of  the  non- 
existence of  which  neither  argument  nor  proof  can  convince  them,  they 
are  of  unsound  mind ; or,  as  one  of  the  counsel  has  accurately  ex- 
pressed it,  ‘ it  is  only  the  belief  of  facts  which  no  rational  person 
would  have  believed,  that  is  insane  delusion.’  This  delusion  may 
sometimes  exist  in  one  or  two  particular  subjects,  though  generallj 
there  are  other  concomitant  circumstances,  such  as  eccentricity,  irri- 
tability, violence,  suspicion,  exaggeration,  inconsistency,  and  other 
raai’ks  and  symptoms  which  may  tend  to  confirm  the  existence  of 
delusion,  and  to  establish  its  insane  character.  The  law  then  does 
recognise  partial  insanity  in  the  sense  already  stated,  and  iu  civil  cases 
this  partial  insanity,  if  existing  at  the  time  the  act  is  done,  if  there  be 
no  clear  lucid  interval,  invalidates  the  act,  though  not  directly  con- 
nected with  the  act  itself ; but  in  criminal  cases  it  does  not  excuse 
from  responsibility,  unless  the  insanity  is  proved  to  be  the  very  cause 
of  the  act.” 

These  are  the  principles  by  which  the  criminal  jurisprudence  ot 
England  and  this  country  is  guided  in  cases  of  insanity.  The  question 
to  be  considered  in  each  case,  as  will  be  seen  by  the  above  quotations, 
is.  Whether  the  criminal  is  capable  of  distinguishing  between  rigid  and 
wrong  ? Is  not  this  the  same  as  inquiring  whether  he  is  a moral  agent  r 
And' how  are  we  to  infer  this;  and  who  are  to  be  the  judges  of  this 
capacity  or  incapacity  ? I apprehend  it  must  be  the  jury  ; and  I 
recominend,  in  accordance  with  the  advice  of  Professor  Amos,  that 
the  medical  witness  should  decline  answering  this  question,  and  confine 
himself  to  an  opinion  as  to  the  presence  or  absence  of  insanity  at  the 
commission  of  the  act.  Let  the  rest  be  a matter  of  inference,  deduced 
from  the  nature  of  the  case.f 

There  are  some  English  trials,  in  addition  to  those  already  quoted, 
which  will  illustrate  the  practical  operation  of  the  English  law.  One 
was  that  of  Earl  Ferrers,  who  was  tried  before  the  House  of  Lords,  m 
1760,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Johnson,  his  stewai-d.  It  was  proved  that 
his  lordship  was  occasionally  insane,  and  incapable  from  his  insanity  ot 
knowing  what  he  did,  and  of  judging  the  consequences  of  his  actions. 

• Colllnson  on  Lunacy,  vol.  i.  p.  fi/2.  Dr-  James  Sims  states  that  lie  has  sMU 
an  account  of  a trial  for  a capital  offence  in  which  the  judge  stated  that  no  mur- 
. 1,1  1,,.  ,1 „,i  ilint  it  wiis  a man.  and  not  a dojf  or  a oai. 
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He  had  harboured  enmity  against  Johnson  for  some  time,  but  dissem- 
bled it,  so  that  it  was  not  suspected,  or  at  least  was  supposed  to  liave 
been  forgotten.  Johnson  waited  upon  him  by  appointment,  and, 
when  alone  in  the  room  with  the  earl,  the  latter,  with  great  delibe- 
ration,  told  him  his  time  was  come,  and,  taking  a pistol,  inflicted  a 
mortal  Avound.  A verdict  of  guilty  Avas  found,  and  the  earl  was 
executed.* 

EdAvard  Arnold  was  indicted  for  maliciously  shooting  at  Lord 
OnsloAv.  He  had  for  years  harboured  an  idea  that  Lord  OnsloAV  was 
an  enemy  to  him,  and  in  consequence  had  formed  a regular,  steady 
design  to  murder  him,  and  had  prepared  the  means  for  carrying  this  ^ 
into  effect.  And  yet  there  Avas  no  doubt  that,  to  a certain  extent,  he 
was  deranged.  He,  also,  Avas  found  guilty ; but,  at  Lord  OnsloAv’s 
request,  was  reprieved  and  confined  in  prison  until  his  death.f 

Again,  in  Hex  v.  Offbrd,  Avho  was  tried  at  the  Bury  Assizes 
(1831),  before  Lord  Chief  Baron  Lyndhurst,  for  murder,  by  shooting 
Avith  a gun,  the  defence  Avas  insanity.  It  appeared  that  the  prisoner 
laboured  under  a notion  that  the  inhabitants  of  his  toAvn,  and  parti- 
cularly^ the  deceased,  Avere  continually  issuing  Avarrants  against  him 
to  depriA'e  him  of  his  liberty  and  life ; that  he  Avould  frequently,  under 
the  same  notion,  abuse  people  in  the  street,  and  Avith  AAdiom  he  ncA'cr 
had  any  dealings  or  acquaintance  of  any  kind.  In  his  waistcoat  pocket 
a papei  aa'us  found,  headed,  “ List  of  Hadleigh  conspirators  against  my 
life;  and  among  these  were  the  names  of  the  deceased  and  his  family. 
Several  medical  witnesses  deposed  to  their  belief  that,  from  the  evidence  , 
they  had  heard,  the  prisoner  laboured  under  that  species  of  insanity  / 
Avhich  IS  called  monomania,  and  that  he  committed  the  act  Avhile  under 
the  influence  of  that  disorder,  and  might  not  be  aAV'are  that,  in  firing 
the  gun,  his  act  involved  the  crime  of  murder. 

Lord  Lyndhurst  told  the  jury  that  they  must  be  satisfied,  before 
ley  could  acquit  the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  that  he  did 
not  know  Avhen  he  committed  the  act  what  the  effect  of  it,  if  fatal, 
would  be  with  reference  to  the  crime  of  murder.  The  question  was, 
aid  he  know  that  he  AA^as  committing  an  offence  against  the  laws  of 
od  and  nature?  His  lordship  referred  to  the  doctrine  laid  down  in 
llellinghams  case  by  Sir  James  Mansfield,  and  expressed  his  complete 
accordance  in  the  observations  of  that  learned  jndge.  The  iury  ac- 
quitted the  prisoner  on  the  ground  of  insanity.  J ^ 

111  famous  speech  on  the  trial  of  Hadfield,  pro- 

po  ed  the  following  distinction : To  absolve  from  criminal  responsi- 

the  ^ \ and,  secondly,  the  delusio?i  and  i 

t u„d  yet  it  must  i 

it  Ts  Sfen  r '“deed,  from  the  nature  of  the  disease, 

iLanit7nar7r  A as  to  the 

the  acUhL  PP  yet  not  be  able  to  trace  its  union  with 

that  constitutes  the  subject  of  investigation.  The  difficulty  is 
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increased  when  Ave  take  into  account  the  form  of  insanity  which  most  ; 
commonly  leads  to  the  perpetration  of  acts  of  homicide.  It  is  that  ol  ? .1 
melancholy,  Avhere  the  mind  broods  often  in  silence  over  a single  idea, 
and  that  idea  may  be  his  own  destruction,  or  the  destruction  of  others. 

Its  similitude  to  the  effects  of  passion,  and  indeed  of  deliberate  crime,  il 
is  often  so  near,  that  we  can  hardly  appreciate  the  difference.  “ Of  !>l 
methodical  madness,  of  systematic  perversion  of  intellect,”  says  Has-  I 
lam,  “ the  multitude  can  form  no  adequate  conception,  and  cannot  be  ;l 
persuaded  that  insanity  exists  without  turbulent  expression,  extravagant  fl 
gesture,  or  fantastic  decoration.”  _ ^ ,1 

What  can  be  more  alike  than  the  anger  of  the  sane  and  the  insane?  || 
What  a similitude  between  the  maniac  and  the  habitually  passionate,  .a 
behveeu  the  melancholic  and  him  who  habitually  broods  over  his  •{I 
malignant  and  revengeful  conceptions?*  In  fine,  if  madness  Avere  not  :|| 
stamped  on  its  front,  Avould  not  the  folloAving  be  ranked  among  the  I 
foulest  and  most  deliberate  murders  ? It  is  taken  from  the  mouth  of  : | 
the  maniac  himself,  as  stated  to  Dr.  Haslam.  “ The  man  Avhom  I I 
stabbed  richly  deserved  it.  He  behaved  to  me  Avith  great  violence  I 
and  cruelty  : he  degraded  my  nature  as  a human  being;  he  tied  me  I 
doAvn,  handcuffed  me,  and  confined  my  hands  much  higher  than  my  1 
head  Avith  a leathern  thong;  he  stretched  me  on  a bed  of  torture.  I 
After  some  days  he  released  me.  I ga\'e  him  Avarning,  for  I told  his  | 
Avife  I Avould  have  justice  of  him.  On  her  communicating  this  to  him,  I 
he  came  to  me  in  a furious  passion,  threw  me  doAvn,  dragged  me  i 
through  the  court-yard,  thumped  me  on  my  breast,  and  confined  me  I 
in  a dark  and  damp  cell.  Not  liking  this  situation,  I Avas  induced  to  J 
play  the  hypocrite.  I pretended  extreme  sorroAv  for  haAung  threatened  d 
him,  and,  by  an  affectation  of  repentance,  prevailed  on  him  to  release  ij 
me.  For  several  days  I paid  him  great  attention,  and  lent  him  every  j 
assistance.  He  seemed  much  pleased  Avith  the  flattery,  and  became  1 
very  friendly  in  his  behaviour  toAvards  me.  Going  one  day  into  the  > 
kitchen,  where  his  wife  Avas  busied,  I saiv  a knife  (this  Avas  too  great  a I 
temptation  to  be  resisted);  I concealed  it,  and  carried  it  about  ii^»  j 
For  some  time  afterAvards  the  same  friendly  intercourse  Avas  maintain^  j 
betAveen  us,  but  as  he  Avas  one  day  unlocking  his  garden-door,  I seized  i 
the  opportunity,  and  plunged  the  knife  up  to  the  hilt  in  his  back,  t _ 

It  is  from  long-continued  and  anxious  reflection  on  the  difficulties 
Avhich  thus  present  themseh'es  to  the  consideration  of  the  medica  I 
Avitness  that  I am  led  to  AvithdraAV  much  of  the  objection  that  I have 
felt  and  expressed  against  the  dictum  of  the  English  laiv  on  t us^ 
subject.  There  must  be  some  rule  to  guard  the  sacred  interests  o 
society;  something  to  repress  and  keep  in  check  that  tendency'  to 


* In  speaking  of  Carlos,  sou  of  Philip  of  Spain,  Sir  James  Mackintosh  re  > 
“ The  clouds  wliich  always  darkened  liis  feeble  reason  inight  sometimes  qnenc 
Tlie  subtle  and  shifting  transformations  of  wild  passion  into  maniacal  disease, 
return  of  the  maniac  to  the  scarcely  more  healthy  state  of  stupid  a"K®^; 
character  to  be  given  to  acts  done  by  him  when  near  the  varying  „ 

separates  lunacy  from  malignity,  are  matters  which  have  defied  all  the  exp 
and  sagacity  of  the  Avorld.” — History  of  England,  vol.  iii.  p.  3{». 
f Haslam  on  Madness,  p.  1C9. 
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sliccl  tliG  L)Ioo(.l  oF  liito  fclloM^j  wliicli  unFortuiicitGly  is  too  coninioii  * 
and  at  tlie  same  time  humanity  forbids  that  tlie  Jiorrid  spectacle  should' 
be  permitted  of  taking  away  the  life  of  the  insane  by  judicial  process. 
Let  the  question  put  by  Lord  Lyndhurst  be  presented  to  every  jury, 
“ Did  the  prisoner  know  that  in  doing  the  act  he  offended  against  the 
laws  of  God  and  man  9"  Let  the  following  remarks  of  the  Scotch 
law  commentators  on  this  subject  be  kept  in  mind,  and  with  the 
acknowledged  mildness  of  our  larrs,  and  the  unwillingness  to  convict 
capitally,  I feel  a_  strong  conviction  that  no  practical  injustice  will  be 
done.  But  to  aid  in  effecting  all  this  it  is  very  necessary  that  the 
medical  witness  should  have  every  facility  allorved  him  for  studying 
the  nature  of  the  case,  and  that  its  history  should  be  well  ascertained. 
Need  I add  that  juries  should  be  carefully  instructed  as  to  this  par- 
ticular form  of  insanity  ? 

Wliether  it  should  be  added  to  the  description,”  says  Baron 
Hume,  “ that  he  must  have  lost  all  knowledge  of  good  and  evil,  right 
and  wrong ; this  is  a more  delicate  question,  and  fit  perhaps  to  be 
I resolved  differently  according  to  the  sense  in  which  it  is  understood. 

. It  it  be  put  in  this  sense,  in  a case,  for  instance,  of  murder;  did  the 
' panel  (prisoner)  kno\y  that  murder  was  a crime  ? Would  lie  have 
answered  on  the  question  that  it  was  wrong  to  kill  a neighbour?  This 
IS  hardly  to  be  reputed  a just  criterion  of  such  a state  of  soundness  as 
ouglit  to  make  a man  accountable  in  law  for  his  actions.  Because  it 
may  happen  a person  may  answer  in  this  way  who  yet  is  so  absolutely 
mad  as  to  have  lost  all  true  observation  of  facts,  all  understanding  of 
he  good  or  evil  intentions  of  those  who  are  about  him,  or  even  the 
■ knowledge  of  their  persons.  But  if  the  question  be  put  in  this  other 
I and  more  special  sense,  as  relative  to  the  very  act  done  by  the  panel, 

I and  the  particular  situation  in  which  he  conceived  himself  at  that  time 
to  stand,  did  he  at  the  moment  of  doing  that  thing  understand  the  evil 

consciousness  of  guilt  and  fear  of 
p nishmeut . It  is  then  a pertinent  and  material  question,  but  which 
nnot  to  any  sulistantial  pmiiose  be  answered  without  taking  into 
onsideration  the  whole  circumstances  of  the  situation.  Every  iude- 

of  right  and  wrong  supposes  a case  or  state  of 
lacts  to  winch  it  applies,  and  though  the  panel  have  that  vestige  of 
i^e^on  which  may  enable  liim  to  answer  in  the  general  that  murder  is 
cannot  distinguish  his  friend  from  his  enemy,  but 

aiidTuil^  ^ about  him  to  be  the  reverse  of  what  it  really  is, 
and  mistake  the  illusions  of  his  fancy  for  realities  witli  respect  to  his 

of  no  use  to  him  towaf-ds 
iUmeiiTi  Z^  ""  lus  actions,  nor  in  any  way  enable  him  to  form  a 
or  wroim  Particular  situation  or  conjuncture  of  what  is  right 

ooiiiuratfon  of  ^ it  does,  on  a false  case  or 

any  J«Jg‘oent  of  right  and  wrong  as  to 

all  iHs  tl  ^ should  attend  it  is  truly  the  same  as  none  at 

relative  to  ^»PPi-opriated  sense,  as 

conscillr.!  ' situation  of  the  panel’s  feelings  and 

ss  on  that  occasion,  that  this  inquiry  concerning  his  intel- 
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ligence  of  moral  good  and  evil  is  material,  and  not  in  any  other  or  : I 
larger  sense.”*  I 

Alison  observes,  “ Few  men  are  mad  about  others,  or  things  in  I 
general ; many  about  themselves.  Although,  therefore,  the  panel  1 
understands  perfectly  the  distinction  of  right  and  wrong,  yet  if  he  I 
labours,  as  is  generally  the  case,  under  an  illusion  and  deception  as  to  I 
his  own  particular  case,  and  is  thereby  disabled  from  applying  it  I 
correctly  to  his  own  conduct,  he  is  in  that  state  of  mental  alienation  I 
which  renders  him  not  criminally  answerable  for  his  actions.  + ^ I 

I am  aware  that,  in  expressing  the  above  opinions  on  the  subject  of  I 
criminal  responsibility,  I do  not  agree  with  many  of  the  able.st  and  ' J 
most  experienced  of  the  profession,  and  the  reader  should  distinctly  I 
understand  tliLs.  He  should  also  be  apprised  that,  with  all  the  cautions  ij 
I have  added,  the  fearful  consectuence  may,  in  some  cases,  through  J 
mistake  as  to  the  absence  of  insanity,  be  ?l  judicial  murder.  Considering  .1 
the  difficulties  that  envelope  the  subject,  and  the  possibility  that  I may  t| 
be  wrong  in  what  I have  advanced,  it  is  of  course  my  indispensable  I 
duty  to  give  a full  and  fair  statement  of  the  opinions  of  those  who  -I 
object  to  our  law  as  it  stands  at  present,  and  who  conceive  that  its  ■ I 
result  has  been,  in  many  cases,  and  Avill  be  hereafter,  if  continued  ;!j 
to  be  thus  applied,  to  punish  the  insane  as  criminals.  ^ i • ir  I 

The  argument  urged,  as  far  as  I understand  it,  is  briefly  this . If  s 
insanity  is  proved  to  have  existed,  its  presence  should  absolve  from  i 
responsibility.  The  disease  is  so  intricate  in  its  nature,  its  symptoms  •; 
are  so  liable  to  be  mistaken,  that  the  hazard  is  too  great  to  punish  an  A 
individual  in  whom  we  have  once  recognised  its  existence,  merel) 
because  he  seemed  at  the  time  to  be  rational.  The  act  itself  is  a 
manifestation  of  insanity.  Why,  then,  introduce  the  doctrine  ot  liis  • 
ability  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong;  which,  it  must  be  con-  j 
ceded,  can  only  be  inferred  from  conversation  and  conduct?  Such, 

I believe,  is  the  general  train  of  reasoning  adopted.  But  it  will  be 
more  satisfactory  to  quote  the  exact  words  of  one  of  the  ablest  aclvo-  ■ 

cates  of  this  opinion.  p . • 

“ If  it  be  true  that  there  is  none  of  the  phenomena  of  yet  imper-  • 
fectly  understood  human  nature,  over  which  hangs  a thicker  veil  to 
the  general  eye  than  the  phenomena  of  mental  aberration,  what  are 
we  to  think  of  making  distinctions,  as  if  all  were  clear  between  partial 


• Hume’s  Commentaries,  vol.  1.  pp.  24,  2o. 

t Alison’s  Principles  of  the  Criminal  I;aw  of  bcotland,  p.  045. 

The  legal  reader  will  readily  perceive  the  difference  between  English  a 
Scotch  opinions  on  thif  subject.  Sir  James  IMansfield  behl  jhat 
accountable,  because  he  knew  murder  was  a onme,  and  could  ‘ ^ -j 

wrong.  “ On  this  case,”  says  Mr.  Alison,  “it  may  he  ‘>‘'s«rved  that 
tionably,  the  mere  fancying  a series  of  injuries  to  have  been 

as  an  excuse  for  murder,  for  this  plain  reason,  that  ‘ of 

injuries  had  been  received,  they  would  have  furnished  no  exciise  ‘ ,®  j.' 
blood  ; but,  on  the  other  hand,  such  an  illusion  as  deprives  the  ® „erfeCtlv 

of  what  he  did  was  wrong  amounts  to  legal  iiismiity,  J'  rs’^lo  have 

aware  that  murder  in  general  w-as  a crime,  and  therefore  the  P.  . 

been  more  correctly  laid  down  in  the  case  of  ^adfield  than  in  this  ^ 
Edinburgh  Law  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  524.  It  is  the  opinion 
England  that  Bellingham  was  insane  when  he  murdered  Mr.  Eercnai. 
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and  total  insanity,  and  drawing  tlie  line  of  responsibility  with  perfect 
confidence  ? We  liunibly,  but  earnestly,  suggest,  that  instead  of  de- 
ciding for  responsibility  in  partial  insanity,  it  is  both  more  just  and 
more  merciful  to  doubt  as  to  that  essential,  when  disease  of  mind, 

TO  A PALPABLE  AND  CONSIDERABLE  AMOUNT,  IS  PROVED.  It  is  more 

just  and  more  merciful,  in  such  a case,  to  take  care  of  the  accused  and 
of  society  by  his  confinement,  than  to  run  the  risk  of  putting  to  death 
an  irresponsible  agent.  Insanity,  as  far  as  we  have  the  means  of  per- 
ceiving, is  a bodily  disease ; in  other  words,  its  visible  and  invariable 
condition  is  a morbid  action  of  the  brain,  either  structural  or  func- 
tional. A definition  of  the  effect,  in  feeling  and  manifestation  of  a 
diseased  brain,  which  shall  be  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  include 
all  the  varieties  of  insane  affection,  is  scarcely  to  be  looked  for ; yet 
definitions  are  constantly  sought  after  in  courts  of  law,  and  the  whole 
value  of  a witness’s  evidence  is  often  made  to  turn  on  its  relation  to  a 
standard,  which  is  in  itself  the  merest  assumption.  It  would  be  a 
safer  rule  for  courts  of  law  to  direct  their  attention  to  the  proof  gene- 
rally of  diseased  manifestations  of  the  intellect  and  feelings  ; and  when 
these  are  undoubted,  to  presume  irresponsibility,  because  the  contrary 
cannot  be  made  sure  of,  and  the  balance  of  probability  is  greatly  on 
the  side  of  irresponsibility.  If  mercy  is  often  extended  to  youth,  to 
seduction,  even  to  great  provocation,  how  much  more  ought  it  to 
shelter  disease  of  the  mind  when  clearly  established  ? If  it  be  true, 
and  no  physician  denies  it,  that  to  diseases  of  the  inflammatory  class  it 
is  impossible  to  prescribe  limits,  or  to  predict  that  new  and  aggravated 
symptoms  shall  not  suddenly  follow  in  the  course  of  the  diseased 
action,  is  it  not  presuming  too  much  to  decide  that  inflammation  of 
the  brain,  a usual  cause  of  insanity,  has  known  boundaries,  and  shall 
not  suddenly  extend  from  partial  to  produce  total  insanity  ? We  feel 
assured  that  no  one  conversant  with  insanity  will  deny  the  fact  that 
the  insane,  however  partially,  are  not  safe'  from  sudden  paroxysms 
and  aggravations  of  symptoms.”* 

In  applying  this  argument  cases  are  adduced  which  it  will  be 
useful  to  review.  Out  of  a great  multitude  I will  principally  select 
such  as  have  excited  peculiar  interest  of  late  years  in  different  countries. 

Robert  Dean  was  a young  man  of  weak  intellect  and  strong  animal 
passions.  He  became  warmly  attached  to  a female  superior  in  station 
to  himself,  and  was  rejected.  This  caused  ungovernable  feelings  of 
revenge,  and  he  determined  on  her  murder.  He  had  at  the  same 
time  some  religious  ideas,  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  by  putting  this 
woman  to  death,  he  would  send  an  unprepared  sinner  into  eternity 
«ut  the  impulse  to  shed  blood  had  taken  irresistible  possession  of  him. 
lerc  was  a child  of  which  he  was  very  fond  and  had  often  caressed, 

1 I ^^ed,  had  fewer  sins  to  answer  for,  and  this  he  deter- 

ed  should  be  the  victim.  He  murdered  it,  and  then  gave  himself 


Knowledge  yet  applied 
Edinburgh  Law  .Tournal,  vol.  i.  p. 

of  EdinhnrM.'’  T was  written  by  .James  Simpson,  Esq., 

g , and  IS  republished  in  the  Appendix  to  his  work  on  Popular  Education. 


ed  to  the  Plea  of  In- 
p.  542. 
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up  to  justice.  He  was  tried,  condemned,  and  executed  in  the  county 
of  Siu'rey  (England),  in  1819.  “ The  act,  itself  a sufficient  proof  of 

insanity,  was  strengthened  by  insane  notions  and  actions,  and  absolute 
raving  even  on  the  scaffold.”* 

.John  Howison,  aged  forty-five  years,  a sturdy  beggar,  but  formerly 
a hawker  of  small  wares,  was  tried  before  the  High  Court  of  Justiciary 
in  Scotland,  December  31,  1831,  for  the  murder  of  the  widow 
Geddes,  on  the  2d  of  the  same  month.  For  a fortnight  before  the 
fatal  act  he  was  wandering  round  the  country,  and  no  evidence  of  the 
state  of  his  mind  during  that  time  was  obtained  before  the  trial.  He 
entered  the  village  where  Mrs.  Geddes  (and  who  was  an  aged  woman) 
resided,  with  a black  handkerchief  covering  the  lower  part  of  his  face 
(which  it  was  his  constant  practice  so  to  wear),  a stick  in  his  hand,  and 
a book  hanging  from  his  Avrist.  He  asked  alms  from  several  persons 
without  success ; was  seen  to  enter  the  cottage,  and  in  a very  brief 
space  to  come  out  again  hurriedly,  shut  the  door  after  him,  and  run 
from  the  village,  quickening  his  pace  when  he  thought  himself  ob- 
served. One  witness  heard  the  sound  of  a blow  Avhen  Howison  was  in 
the  cottage.  He  had  murdered  her  by  striking  her  on  the  liead  Avith  the 
sharp  edge  of  a spade,  and  thus  dividing  it  nearly  in  tAAm. 

He  Avas  apprehended  the  next  day,  some  two  or  three  miles  from 
the  place,  and  Avhen  taken  denied  all  knoAAdedge  of  the  murder,  and  said 
he  had  come  from  GlasgOAV.  It  did  not  appear  that  he  had  taken  a 
single  article  from  the  cottage,  although  there  Avas  some  money  open  in 
a cup. 

Howison  was  visited  by  Dr.  Spens  and  Mr.  M atson  seA'cral  tmies 
before  the  trial,  but  they  could  discover  no  indications  of  insanity,  no 
hallucination,  no  disorder  of  intellect.  He  appeared,  however,  to  be 


* The  melancholy  results  of  fanaticism,  with  which  the  history  of  almost  every 
age  and  every  nation  is  so  rife,  are  btit  other  modifications  of  this^homicidal  insanity. 
ATeak,  ignorant,  or  ill-balanced  minds  are  overcome  by  the  ravings  of  impostors  or 
monomaniacs  ; the  feelings  and  affections  are  crushed  by  what  they  are  taught,  and 
verily  believe  to  be  now  their  duty,  and  they  pursue  this  to  the  wHdest  verge  of 
acting  and  suffering.  Thus,  in  Denmark,  during  the  middle  of  the  last  centurj',  a 
large  number  of  individuals  wero  found,  who  imagined  that  by  committing  preme- 
ditated murder,  and  being  afterwards  condemned  to  die,  they  would  be  the  better 
able,  by  public  marks  of  repentance  and  conversion  as  they  went  to  the  scaffold,  W 
prepare  tliemselves  for  death  and  work  out  their  salvation.  They  generally  selectee 
children,  to  avoid  sending  any  one  out  of  the  world  in  an  nnprepmed  state.  Capuai 
punishment  of  course  could  not  stop  this.  It  was  what  they  wished  for.  llie  king 
issued  an  ordinance,  directing  that  those  who  were  guilty  should  be  bramled  on  t ne 
forehead  with  a hot  iron  and  whipped,  and  then  confined  for  life  at  hard  labour  m 
the  house  of  correction.  Every  year,  on  the  day  of  their  crime,  they  y ere  to 
publicly  whipped Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xii.  p.  21!).  London  Alagazme,  1/OK. 

I need  hardly  mention  the  frequency  of  suicide  resulting  directly  as  a con. 

quenc^  of  these  wild  imaginations ; while  on  the  boundary  line  between  ciime  an 

insanity,  is  that  indefatigable  spirit  of  slander  which  pursues  every  person  u 
“ believes  a little  more  or  a little  le.ss”  than  the  prevailing  object  of  excitement, 
his  character  and  his  means  of  subsistence.  Such  men  are  only  prevented 
fear  of  consequences,  and  the  freedom  of  our  institutions,  from  becoming  inq  - 
sitors.  They  have  all  the  elements  of  monomania  within  them,  and  1 am  m 
mistaken  if  it  be  not  in  many  the  termination. 
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of  low  and  weak  intellect,  and  to  be  i^ossessed  of  a great  deal  of 
cunning. 

On  the  trial,  it  was  proved  by  a woman  with  whom  he  had  lodged 
six  years  previously,  that  when  she  first  knew  him  he  was  a hawker  of 
small  wares,  clean  in  his  person,  and  like  other  people.  He  then  left 
lier  to  go  to  England,  Avhere  he  remained  till  within  the  two  last 
months.  His  appearance  now  was  that  of  a beggar,  filthy  in  his  per- 
son, and  peculiar  in  his  mind.  He  said  that  he  had  had  a fever  in 
England ; but  no  correct  account  of  this  could  be  obtained.  She 
mentioned  some  of  his  peculiarities.  He  was  solitary  and  silent ; his 
only  companions  in  his  lodgings  being  a cat  and  a child,  and  he  fed 
both  before  eating  his  own  meal.  He  w'as  very  superstitious,  salting 
his  bed  and  head,  wearing  a Bible  about  his  wrist,  or  round  his  head. 
He  used  to  sit  brushing  away  the  flies  with  his  hand  for  hours  toge- 
ther when  there  were  no  flies,  and  his  landlady  told  him  so.  Pie  had 
an  almost  incredible  appetite  for  food,  usually  devouring  half  a peck  of 
potatoes  at  a meal,  with  one  or  two  pounds  of  bullock’s  liver,  almost 
raw,  and  generally  filthy.  After  this,  he  would  eat  two  or  three  pence 
worth  of  bread.  He  habitually  wounded  his  hands,  wrists,  and  arras 
with  needles  and  pins  ; and  it  he  went  to  bed  without  his  weapons,  he 
rose  and  procured  them.  In  this  state  he  would  sally  forth,  brandish- 
ing a stick  and  playing  extravagant  tricks  till  the  neighbours  inter- 
fered. Pie  would  suck  the  blood  from  his  wrist  after  every  two  or 
three  mouthfuls  of  his  food,  and  when  asked  why  he  ate  his  meat  so 
raw,  said  /le  liked  the  blood. 

He  had  taken  a fancy  to  become  a Quaker  some  weeks  befoi’e  the 
murder,  and  attended  the  meetings,  but  paid  no  re.spect  to  the  wor- 
ship, muttered  to  himself,  and  pricked  his  body  with  pins  and  needles. 
On  one  occasion  he  violently  demanded  instant  admission  into  the 
society. 


Dr.  Spens  and  Mr.  Watson  gave  testimony  in  the  manner  stated 
above ; but  the  latter  added  that  the  prisoner  had  told  him  that  there 
was  occasionally  pain  and  uneasy  feeling  in  his  head. 

For  the  defence,  Drs.  Mackintosh,  Scott,  and  Alison,  were  wit- 
nesses. Some  of  them  do  not  appear  to  have  examined  the  prisoner  ; 
but  from  the  testimony  adduced,  they  agreed  in  opinion,  that  as  there' 
was  every  indication  of  previous  insanity,  while  a lodger  with  the 
witness  already  noticed,  there  was  probably  in  this  case  a morbid 
determination  to  acts  of  violence.  The  insanity  consisted  in  a sudden 
mwbid  impulse  to  commit  murder.  Dr.  Mackintosh  considered  the 
desire  to  change  his  religious  belief  as  a further  proof,  while  the  cunning  / 
evinced,  with  tlie  subsequent  denial,  were  asserted  to  be  altogether  ^ 

consistent  with  insanity.  P’he  absence  of  motive  in  this  instance  was 
‘iiso  dwelt  on. 

convicted,  and  an  application  to  the  Plome  Depart- 
,lln-  P‘’"’>lcge  to  adduce  additional  proofs  of  his  insanity  was 

uenieil.  I hose  consisted  chiefly  in  unprovoked  and  boisterous  acts  of 
'lolence  immediately  previous  to  the  murder. 

1 he  evening  before  his  execution  he  stated  that  he  had  committed 
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eight  murders,  not  one  of  which  had  ever  been  heard  of,  or  could  have  il 
occurred  witliout  being  known.  His  voracious  appetite  continued  until  jl 
his  death.*  I 

I will  only  add  to  these  a case  which  has  excited  great  interest  in  il 
France,  the  country  where  it  occurred.  jl 

Louis  Papavoine  was  born  at  Mouy,  department  of  tlie  Fuse,  in  || 
1784.  His  father  was  a woollen  manufacturer,  and  gave  his  son  a 1 
liberal  education.  Atari  early  age  he  was  destined  for  the  employment  I 
of  a clerk,  and  accordingly,  in  1804,  was  received  as  an  extraordinary  ■ 
one  in  the  navy  department.  He  rose  gradually,  through  good  con-  ■ 
duct  and  attention  to  business,  to  the  office  of  first  clerk  at  the  port  of  1 
Brest.  Although  very  faithful,  yet  he  was  observed  to  be  unsociable  I 
and  melancholic,  much  addicted  to  solitary  walks  in  unfrequented  I 
places.  He  had  no  confidant,  but  in  ordinary  conversation  his  ideas  I 
were  correct  and  sensible.  One  of  his  fellow-clerks  deposed,  that  dur-  I 
ing  the  last  year  of  his  clerkship  Papavoine  complained  that  an  indi-  I 
vidual  appeared  to  pursue  him  in  his  sleep,  and  threatened  to  kill  him,  I 
but  that  when  he  atvoke  he  saw  no  one.  This  condition  of  mind  con-  I 
tinned  for  ten  days,  after  which  nothing  remarkable  was  observed.  I 

His  father  died  in  1823,  and  as  his  mother  did  not  seem  able  to  I 
superintend  the  establishment,  he  determined  to  undertake  it  himself.  | 
He  accordingly  obtained  his  dismission.  Difficulties,  however,  soon  | 
occurred.  The  manufactory  had  been  in  the  habit  of  furnishing  I 
clothing  for  the  troops,  and  notice  was  received  that  the  contract  I 
would  not  be  renewed.  The  pecuniary  situation  of  the  family  became  | 
in  consequence  very  critical.  | 

Papavoine  now  seemed  to  repent  having  quitted  his  employment,  1 
and  made  some  fruitless  attempts  to  recover  it.  Their  failure  seemed  i 
to  aggravate  tlie  severity  of  his  temper  and  the  gloominess  of  his  I 
appearance.  He  one  day  appeared  before  his  mother,  and  addressed  n 
her,  saying,  “ Mother,  my  father  is  not  dead.  I have  the  proof  in  this  I 
paper.  They  sometimes  bury  persons  who  are  alive.”  Alarmed  at  | 
this,  she  appears  to  have  avoided  taking  her  meals  with  him,  although  |j 
she  continued  residing  under  the  same  roof.  ! 

In  this  state  of  things,  at  the  end  of  September  1824,  Papavoine  ■ 
complained  of  illness.  A physician  who  was  consulted  found  some  ( 
symptoms  of  fever.  He  prescribed  an  emetic  with  good  success,  and  | 
further  directed  exercise,  and  particularly  an  excursion.  Papavoine  I 
complied,  and  proceeded  to  Beauvais,  where  he  had  relatives  and  some 
commercial  connexions.  His  misanthropy  did  not,  however,  desert 
him  here ; he  was  habitually  taciturn  and  sad,  although  his  conver-  ^ 
sation,  when  he  indulged  in  it,  was  correct.  The  only  peculiarity 

* Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  5l-  5Iedico-leg*l 
cases  of  Homicide,  by  Alexander  H''atson,  Esq.  Edinburgh  I;aw  Journal,  vo  . . 
p.  .532.  Different  views  of  this  case  are  taken  in  the  respective  works  quoteo.  i r. 
'Watson  is  strongly  of  opinion  that  the  insanity  of  Howison  at  the  timeoftie  ac 
was  not  proven.  He  persisted  in  denying  the  murder  .to  his  death  ; mm  in  a < 
interviews  between  him  and  the  law-agent  and  clergyman  no  indications  ol  insain  y 
were  discovered  in  his  conduct. 
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noticed  was  a question  to  his  relative,  whether  his  father  and  brother 
Avere  really  dead.  “I  have  a ijaperhere,”  said  he,  “which  contradicts 
it.”  He  also  complained  of  having  a mortal  enemy  at  Mouy. 

The  day  after  his  arrival  (October  3)  he  received  an  unexpected 
letter  from  his  mother,  stating  that  the  Department  of  War  had  agreed 
to  a renewal  of  part  of  the  contracts,  and  for  which  he  appears  to  have 
been  constantly  applying.  As  some  further  negotiations  were  neces- 
sary to  complete  these,  he  determined  to  proceed  to  Paris.  He 
borrowed  money  to  pay  his  exjienses,  and  took  with  him  the  baggage 
he  had  brought  fi’om  Mouy,  writing  at  the  same  time  to  his  mother  for 
additional  articles.  Among  his  baggage  brought  from  home,  and 
taken  by  him  to  Paris,  were  two  common  table-knives. 

On  the  3th  of  October  he  alighted  at  an  hotel  in  Paris,  visited  his 
mercantile  correspondents,  and  arranged  the  mode  of  completing  the 
necessary  formalities  of  his  contract.  From  this  day  until  the  10th,  he 
appears  to  have  kept  himself  very  retired,  at  least  he  was  not  noticed 
by  any  one.  At  the  time  last  mentioned,  after  taking  a slight  repast, 
he  directed  his  steps  to  the  Forest  of  Vincennes. 

In  this  place  a female  was  walking  with  her  two  boys,  one  aged 
five,  and  the  other  six  years  of  age.  A young  woman,  also  walking, 
noticed  the  childx’en,  and  requested  permission  to  caress  them.  Papa- 
voine  at  this  instant  passed  by  them,  took  off  his  hat,  bowed,  and  pro- 
ceeded on.  The  young  woman  also  pursued  her  walk.  She  was 
encountered  by  Papavoine,  who  addressed  her,  “ Do  you  know  whose 
children  you  were  caressing?”  She  replied,  “We  may  caress  child- 
ren, although  we  do  not  know  whose  they  are.”  He  abruptly  left 
her,  and  appears  to  have  gone  immediately  into  an  adjacent  shop,  where 
he  inquired  for  a case-knife.  They  refused  to  sell  any,  except  by  the 
dozen ; but  on  his  oflTering  an  advance  in  the  price,  a single  one  was 
sold  to  him. 

He  returned  to  the  walks,  and  with  a pale  countenance  and 
haggard  aspect,  encountered  the  mother.  “ Your  walk  is  soon  finished,” 
said  he ; and  bending  his  body  over  one  of  the  children,  as  if  to  em- 
brace it,  plunged  his  knife  into  its  breast.  Alarmed  with  its  shi-iek, 
though  ignorant  of  the  cause,  she  struck  him  with  an  umbrella  which 
she  had  in  her  hand.  He  did  not  heed  this,  but  immediately  struck  the 
^cond  in  an  equally  fatal  manner.  Both  died  almost  instantly. 
Papavoine  escaped  into  the  wood ; nor  was  it  until  some  hours  had 
elapsed  that  he  was  arrested  by  a,  gendarme.  He  had,  a few  minutes 
previous,  emerged  near  where  a soldier  was  xvalking,  of  whom,  after 
examining  his  clothes,  he  inquired  w’hether  they  were  not  soiled.  He 
also  asked  the  way  out  of  the  forest.  Pie  was  identified  by  the  mother, 
and  gave  up  his  name. 

On  his  examination,  he  denied  having  committed  the  crime,  and 
persisted  in  this  for  upwards  of  a month  ; at  the  end  of  which  period 
e ( eclared  that  he  had  some  important  disclosures  to  make,  but  could 
ivu  ge  them  only  to  two  royal  princesses.  His  application  to  see 
lem  was  refused;  and  he  then  declared  that  he  had  committed  a mis- 
a e in  mm-dering  these  children,  having  intended  to  destroy  those  of 
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the  Duke  cle  Berri.  (The  duke  had  been  assassinated  previous  to 
tliis.) 

This  audaeious  statement  was  considered  as  an  artifice  to  persuade 
the  public  of  his  insanity.  About  this  period,  also,  he  became  very 
furious  in  his  prison,  got  out  of  his  bed  at  night,  searehed  for  a knife, 
and  even  attempted  to  set  fire  to  his  bed.  His  keeper  having  momen- 
tarily left  a door  open  to  admit  the  fresh  air,  he  escaped,  and  rushed 
into  a room  containing  several  prisoners  ; snatched  a knife  in  the  hands 
of  one  them ; gave  him  three  wounds,  and  was  only  prevented  from 
murdering  him  by  the  interference  of  those  present.  The  public  pro- 
secutor saw  in  all  this  “ a criminal  xoho  sought  in  new  crimes  a justifi- 
cation of  previous  guilt."  He  was  tried  on  the  25th  of  February, 
1825,  on  two  indictments,  for  murder,  and  for  an  attempt  to  kill. 

At  the  bar  he  was  calm,  though  his  countenance  bore  the  mark  of 
sadness.  On  being  interrogated  he  confessed  the  murder,  but  said  he 
was  not  then  himself.  He  repelled  the  idea  of  premeditation ; said 
that  he  did  not  know  the  infants  at  all ; and  urged  that  if  he  had  de- 
signed to  kill  he  would  have  carried  with  him  the  knives  brought  from 
Mouy.  Labouring  under  insanity  he  committed  the  act ; but  its  ex- 
ecution being  completed,  he  became  conscious  of  its  enormity,  and 
endeavoured  to  escape. 

It  also  appeared  on  the  trial  that  the  father  of  Papavoine  had  been 
subject  to  attacks  of  mania  during  his  lifetime,  and  that  he  was  gene- 
rally a morose,  melancholy  man. 

As  to  the  attack  on  the  young  man,  the  criminal  stated  that  he  was 
tlien  in  a state  of  fury,  irritated  by  his  confinement  and  by  bad  treat- 
ment. The  keeper  of  the  prison  deposed  that  Papavoine  was  some- 
times in  a most  fearful  fury  ; his  hair  literally  bristled,  he  had  never 
seen  a person’s  hair  in  such  a state ; his  countenance  was  higldy 
inflamed,  and  he  actually  frightened  the  soldiers  who  surrounded  him. 
Although  believing  at  first  that  this  was  intended  as  a deception,  the 
witness  had  been  finally  constrained  to  consider  it  as  real  disease. 

The  public  prosecutor,  in  his  argument,  endeavoured  to  shew  that 
the  present  was  a case  of  ferocity  against  the  human  race  itself,  a thirst 
for  blood,  which  is  sometimes  seen,  although  fortunately  the  instances 
are  rare.  He  aptly  adduced  examples  from  the  history  of  revolu- 
tionary France. 

M.  Paillet,  the  advocate  of  the  prisoner,  dwelt  much  on  the 
evidence  of  his  previous  illness  as  indicative  of  a disordered  state  of 
mind.  His  misfortunes,  his  conversations  with  his  mother,  with  his 
relatives  at  Beauvais,  his  hallucination  concerning  a pei-son  persecuting 
him  and  threatening  his  life,  and  the  apparent  want  of  premeditation 
in  the  murder,  evidenced  by  the  rapidity  of  his  actions,  all  uere  urge 
in  his  favour;  and  the  advocate  expressed  his  decided  conviction  that 
this  was  a case  of  monomania  without  delirium,  as  described  by  1 me  , 
in  which  the  unfortunate  subject  is  often  hurried  to  commit  atrocious 
crimes,  from  the  current  of  ideas  by  which  he  is  unwillingly  hauntc  . 
Such  persons  often  take  strong  aversion,  and  e\  en  hatred  against  im  i- 
viduals  in  an  instant,  and  without  any  assignable  cause.  1 hiis  pareii  s 
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liave  sometimes  murdered  their  cliildren,  and  tlie  wife  her  husband. 
Might  he  not  then,  at  the  moment  of  his  several  crimes,  have  been 
labouring  under  the  access  of  fury  incident  to  this  disease?  Let  him 
be  confined,  so  as  to  guard  the  public  from  further  violence ; but  do 
not  send  liim  to  the  scaffold. 

The  jury,  after  retiring  for  half  an  hour,  brought  in  a verdict  of 
guilty  on  both  indictments.  He  was  condemned  to  death,  and  ex- 
ecuted on  the  19th  of  March.* 

I might  adduce  a multitude  of  similar  examples,  differing  occa- 
sionally in  some  peculiar  features,  but  all  turning  on  the  point  whether 
the  insanity  has  been  sufficiently  proved  at  the  period  of  the  commis- 
sion of  the  act,  or  whether  the  previous  indications  were  sufficiently 
strong  to  afford  a decided  presumption  of  its  continuance  to  the  time 
in  question.  But  my  limits  forbid,  and  I Avill  hereafter  add  addi- 
tional references  for  those  who  may  be  desirous  of  pursuing  the 
subject. 


As  to  the  cases  that  have  been  related,  I will  observ'^e  that  they  are 
L just  such  as  intelligent  persons  (medical  as  well  as  non-medical)  might 
i ^ffer  about,  on  the  simple  point  of  the  presence  or  absence  of  insanity. 
1 Howison’s,  for  example,  I may  concede,  was  an  extreme  one,  yet  his 
is  not  to  be  a rule  for  subsequent  decisions.  In  the  same  volume, 
which  contains  the  narrative  of  his  trial,  is  another  of  an  individual 
1 guilty  of  the  murder  and  robbery  of  his  aunt,  and  yet,  though  con- 
1 demned,  he  received  the  royal  mercy,  on  a representation  of  his  weak 
V state  of  mind.  It  is  evidently  impracticable  to  lay  down  a rule  of 
j exemption  on  the  ground  of  insanity,  when  that  insanity  passes  through 
♦ so  many  varying  shades  (from  the  stupidity,  for  examjjle,  ofHoffbauer, 
to  mama  of  authors),  that  before  we  have  completed  it,  wc 

1 Shall  hnd  that  we  have  introduced  the  effects  of  violent  passions  as 
a species  of  insanity.  The  philosopher  may  justly  deem 

theni  so,  but  the  safety  of  civil  society  requires  that  they  should  be 
I considered  as  crimes. 

These  remarks  bring  me  to  the  last  point  to  be  considered  under 
uis  section.  I refer  to  the  subject  of  moral  insanity  described  on 
f a previous  page,  and  to  the  definitionof  which  I must  beg  the  reader  to 

,1  l*GCUl’* 


As  announced  by  Dr.  Prichard,  it  consists  in  a disorder  of  the 
- noral  affections  and  propensities,  without  any  symptom  of  illusion  or 
^ understanding.f  He  justly  observes  that  no 

or  k recognised  in  the  English  courts  of  judicature, 

IS  It  even  in  general  admitted  by  English  medical  writers.  If,  how- 


I Causes  Cpbres  du  Dix-neuvifeme  Siecle,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-290 

‘delusion^’salww  however  to  the  present  subject,  denies  that 

his  patients  m insanity,  and  in  illustration  mentions  tbe  case  of  one  of 

which  was  proSuv  the  ft"!  husband  to  be  unfaithful  to  her, 

insane.  AVheii 

to  US  by  Dr  (Jonrlf  i '-h’hese  are  all  the  facts  furnished 

husband’s  infidelitv  ' n * 'f  was  not  insane  on  the  subject  of  her 

r f..'."  .she  not  so  on  some  other  points  ? If  not,  what  con- 


stituted  her  insflnlfir  9 a'u:-  pumvo  t ai  iiui,  wnuc  con- 

p.  180,  ^h'®  IS  mentioned  in  the  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  xli. 
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ever,  such  a disease  does  exist,  our  legislators  and  judges  should  be  I 
apprised  of  it. 

The  idea  of  such  a state  was  first  advanced  by  Pinel,  who  charac-  m 
terised  it  fiy  the  name  of  manie  sans  dMire,  and  observed  that  persons  kj 
labouring  under  it  appear  to  be  governed  by  a sort  of  instinctive  mad-  ia 
ness,  as  if  the  affections  alone  had  suffered  injury.  Esquirol,  when  he  I 
wrote  his  valuable  articles  for  the  Dictionary  of  Medical  Sciences,  did  b 
not  recognise  this  species,  but  he  has  since  avowed  having  met  ^yith 
several  cases  in  lunatic  asylums,  and  is  convinced  of  its  distinct  ;« 
character.* 

The  dawnings  of  this  melancholy  affection,  and  the  struggles  of  the  dj 
understanding  with  it,  will  best  be  understood  by  the  following  quota-  41 
tions  from  Marc  : — 

“ In  a respectable  house  in  Germany,  the  mother  of  a family  return-  « 
ing  home  one  day,  met  a servant,  against  whom  she  had  no  cause  of  com-  it 
plaint,  in  the  greatest  agitation ; she  begged  to  speak  with  her  mistress  -k 
atone,  threw  herself  upon  her  knees,  and  entreated  that  she  might  be  sent  <$ 
out  of  the  house.  Her  mistress  astonished,  inquired  the  reason,  and  <| 
learned  that,  whenever  this  unhappy  servant  undi’essed  the  little  child  1| 
which  she  nursed,  she  was  struck  with  the  whiteness  of  its  skin,  and  4 
experienced  the  most  irresistible  desire  to  tear  it  in  pieces.  She  felt  a 
afraid  that  she  could  not  resist  the  desire,  and  preferred  to  leave  the 

house.  . I 

“ This  circumstance  occurred  about  twenty  years  ago  in  the  !| 
family  of  M.le  Baron  Humboldt,  and  this  illustrious  person  permitted  1 4 

me  to  add  Ms  testimony.  _ r 1 J 

“ A young  lady  whom  I examined  in  one  ot  the  asylums  of  the  i 
capital  experienced  a violent  inclination  to  commit  homicide,  for  which  i 
she  could  not  assign  any  motive.  She  was  rational  on  every  subject,  3 
and  whenever  she  felt  the  approach  of  this  dreadful  propensity  she  en-  t 
treated  to  have  the  strait-waistcoat  put  on,  and  to  be  safely  guarded  i 
until  the  paroxysm,  which  sometimes  lasted  several  days,  had  passed.  > 
“ A distinguished  chemist  and  a poet,  of  a disposition  naturally 
mild  and  sociable,  committed  himself  a prisoner  in  one  of  the  asylu^  | 
of  the  Faubourg  St.  Antoine.  Tormented  by  the  desire  of  killing,  le  C 
often  prostrated  himself  at  the  foot  of  the  altar,  and  implored  the  dnuic  4 
assistance  to  deliver  him  from  such  an  atrocious  propensity,  and  of  the  I 
origin  of  which  he  could  never  render  an  account.  When  the  patient  i 
felt  that  his  will  was  likely  to  yield  to  the  violence  of  this  inclmatiou,  J 
he  hastened  to  the  head  of  the  establishment,  and  requested  to  luwe  \ 
thumbs  tied  together  with  a riband.  This  slight  ligature  was  su  cien 

to  calm  the  unhappy  11 , who,  how'ever,  finished  by  endea\ounng  ^ 

to  commit  homicide  upon  one  of  his  friends,  and  perished  in  a ^ 10  en 

fit  of  manaical  fury.”  t , . 

Other  cases  of  a similar  description  are  related  by  Irene 
German  writers.  In  some  the  impulse  to  commit  murder  was  on  j ® ’ 


• Note  tie  Monomanie  Homicide,  par 
|-  Dr.  Prichard,  art.  Soundness  and 
Practical  JMedicine. 


JI.  Le  Docteur  Esquirol.  Paris,  182?. 
Unsoundness  of  Mind,  in  C)  elope  la 
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while  iu  others,  as  in  mothers  with  their  young  infants,  the  desire  at  last 
became  ii resistible,  and  they  destroyed  them.  Nor  is  this  confined  to 
the  puerperal  period,  when  we  might  possibly  suspect  the  presence  of 
its  peculiar  insanitj%  but  children  of  every  age  have  been  thus  destroyed, 
both  by  fathers  and  mothers. 

1 he  following  is  one  of  the  most  dreadful  on  I’ecord,  for  the  atrocity 
of  the  Clime,  and,  as  it  is  generally  recognised  as  belonging  to  this 
division,  may  be  here  stated. 

Henriette  Cornier,  aged  twenty-seven  years,  a domestic  servant, 
was  of  a mild  and  lively  disposition,  always  full  of  gaiety  and  vivacity, 
and  remarkably  fond  of  children.  In  the  month  of  June  1825  a sin- 
gulai  change  occurred  in  her  character.  She  became  silent,  melan- 
choly,  absorbed  in  reverie,  and  was  soon  dismissed  from  her  service. 
She  tell  gradually  into  a permanent  stupor.  Her  friends  were  alarmed, 
and  suspected  that  she  was  pregnant,  which,  however,  was  not  the 
case,  but  they  could  never  obtain  from  her  any  account  of  the  cause  of 
her  dejection,  though  she  was  frequently  interrogated.  In  the  month 
ot  September  she  made  an  attempt  to  drown  herself  in  the  Seine,  but 
was  prevented. 

In  the  following  October  her  relatives  procured  her  employment  at 
the  house  of  Dame  Fournier;  but  her  conduct  appears  to  have  con- 
tinued as  before. 

Without  any  change  from  this,  she,  on  the  4th  of  November,  com- 
mitted  the  following  act.  She  was  desired  by  Dame  Fournier,  who 
ent  from  home  in  the  morning,  to  prepare  dinner,  and  to  go  to  a 
ripif  ^ Dame  Belon,  to  buy  some  cheese.  Flen- 

a beautiful  little  girl,  nineteen  months  old,  the  child  of  Belon.  On  this 

iTn  otl^"^’  r displayed  the  greatest  fondness  for  it,  and  persuaded 

fwaTb  i’l  f to  let  her  take  it  out  for 

a w alk.  She  immediately  took  the  child  to  the  house  of  Dame  Four- 

whik  X X b f’  common  staircase  with  a large  knife, 

ow ' beXwbb  t kitchen  and  stretching  the  child  across  liei- 

Xp  ^ ® 'ts  head.  This  she  placed  by  the 

the  fioor  near  to  it.  All  these 
poceedings  occupied  about  a quarter  of  an  hour;  and  during  this 

HeSTr  hp/T-T?  presently  came 

Xvhat  Z ^ ^ tke  bottom  of  the  stairs. 

«kild  is  dead,”^•eplied  H^riet^e’ 

“Your  child  is  dead.”  As  LToii 
the  fa'P  kicnriette  took  the  child’s  head  from 

'■aised  ; the  Xher  of  tlX 

persons  entered  ITpn  • ti*  cthcers  of  justice  with  a crowd  of 

body  of  the  child  found  sitting  on  a chair  near  the 

kands  and  clotliL^  /nX  kloody  knife  by  her,  and  her 

a iiioiiient  to  denv  Hip  with  blood.  She  made  no  attempt  Ibr 

y t le  crime,  contessed  all  the  circumstances,  even  her 
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prenieditatcd  design,  and  the  perfidy  of  her  caresses,  whicli  had  per- 
suaded the  unhappy  mother  to  intrust  to  her  the  child.  It  was  found 
impossible  to*  excite  in  her  the  slightest  emotion  of  remorse  or  gr*f'f  • 
to  all  that  M'as  said  she  replied  with  indifference,  “ I intended  to  kill 

the  child.”  . • i 

Adelon,  Esquirol,  and  Levoill6,  were  appointed  to  visit  her. 
After  several  interviews  these  eminent  physicians  declared  that  t ley 
could  discover  no  proof  of  insanity  ; yet  they  were  not  decided  as  to 

the  non-existence  of  such  disease. 

Henriette  was  taken  to  the  Salpetriere.  Ihere  she  was  repeatedly 
inspected  by  the  physicians,  whose  last  report  concludes,  that  from 
February  25  to  June  3,  they  “ had  discovered  merely  a dejection  of 
mind,  slowness  in  the  manifestation  of  thought,  and  profound  griet : 
secondly,  that  the  phenomena  are  explained  by  circumstances,  _ and 
therefore  are  no  proof  of  derangement;  and  thirdly,  that  the  opinion 
as  to  her  sanity  is  materially  affected  by  facts  relating  to  her  previous 
history.  If  the  allegation  is  proved,  that  long  previous  to  the  com- 
mittal, her  habits,  and  her  whole  character,  were  changed;  that  she 
had  become,  at  a particular  period,  dejected,  gloomy,  taciturn,  restle^ 
prone  to  reverie,  and  had  occasionally  attempted  suicide,  it  would  seem 
that  her  present  state  is  not  the  result  of  existing  circumstances,  since  it 
has  lasted  a year  before  the  commission  of  the  act,  in  which  case  the 
opinion  as  to  her  sanity  would  be  materially  altered.  _ 

On  the  trial,  M.  Esquirol  and  several  other  physicians  were  ex- 
amined. Their  opinions  leaned  generally  towards  the  presence  o 
real  derangement.  The  Advocate-General  treated  the  existence  ol 

monomania  as  a mere  fancy,  invented  for  the  ^ vStad 

the  hands  of  justice.  The  jury  brought  in  a verdict  that  Hen  iiette 
committed  murder  voluntarily,  but  without  premeditation,  and  she  n as 
condemned  to  perpetual  imprisonment  with  hard 
branded.  She  heard  the  sentence  without  betraying  the  lea.t  an  ot  - 
It  is  a remark  of  Esquirol  that  occasionally  moral  and  phj  sica 
causes  can  be  assigned  for  this  disordered  state.  In  two  (jase^  l[ 
resulted  from  the  change  produced  by  puberty  ; but  in  ma  j - 
srems  to  be  founded  on  imitation.  The  falat  Prope-d- 

a^tfior  Zlulted  it  was  evident  that  females  of  respectab^^ 
ine  who  were  strongly  impressed  by  the  story  of  llemiette 
and  the  horror  excited,  had  been  seized  with  a 

The  following  are  enumerated  by  Dr.  1 richard  as  dist  g - = 

characters  of  this  form  of  insanity,  deduced  from  his  own  observatio 

Als^ofTmiicidc  perpetrated,  or  attempted, 

sons,  have  generally  been  preceded  by  striking  Pf  cl 

noted  in  the  conduct  of  these  individuals,  often  by  a total  change 

characte  i,uUviduals  have  been  discovered,  in 

to  have  attempted  suicide,  or  to  have  expressed  a wish  for  death, 

sometimes  they  have  begged  to  be  to  the 

“ 3.  These  acts  arc  without  motive ; they  are  m pp 
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known  influences  of  all  liuraan  motives.  A man,  known  to  be  tenderly 
attached  to  them,  murders  his  Avife  and  children ; a mother  destroys  her 
infant.  ^ 

“ 4.  The  subsequent  conduct  of  the  unfortunate  individual  is  gene- 
rally characteristic  of  his  state : he  seeks  no  escape  or  flight,  delivers 
himself  up  to  justice,  acknowledges  the  crime  laid  to  his  charge, 
describes  the  state  of  mind  which  led  to  its  perpetration;  or  he 
remains  stupified  and  overcome  by  a horrible  consciousness  of  having 
been  the  agent  in  an  atrocious  deed. 

“ The  murderer  has  generally  accomplices  in  vice  and  crime ; 

inducements  which  led  to  its  commission, — motives 
ot  selt-mterest,^  of  revenge,  displaying  wickedness  premeditated.  Pre- 
meditated are,  in  some  instances,  the  acts  of  the  madman  ; but  his  pre- 
meditation is  peculiar  and  characteristic.”* 

_ Dr.  Ray  has  given  some  additional  characteristics,  (a)  The 
impulse  to  destroy  is  powerfully  excited  by  the  sight  of  murderous 
wea,pons,  by  favourable  opportunities  of  accomplishing  the  act,  by  con- 
tradiction, disgust,  or  some  other  equally  trivial,  and  even  imaginary 
circumstances,  (b)  The  victims  of  the  homicidal  maniac  are,  mostly, 
ei  ler  entirely  unknown  or  indifferent  to  him,  or  they  are  among  his 
most  loved  and  cherished  objects,  and  it  is  remarkable  how  often  they 
are  children  and  especially  his  own  offspring,  (c)  While  the  greater 
terrible  propensity  by  which  they  are  controlled, 
a.iid  beg  to  be  subjected  to  restraint,  a few  diligently  conceal  it,  or,  if 
tiiey  avow  it,  declare  their  murderous  designs,  and  form  divers  schemes 
execution,  testifying  no  sentiment  of  remorse  or 
vn  nni.Sy^  leaving  gratified  their  propensity  to  kill, 

tipr  n ti  ^ act,  and  quietly  give  themselves  up  to  the  pro- 

sheiv  intelligent  oberver 

the  act^  ®ti-angest  mdicatious^f insanity,  fly,  and  persist  in  denying  y 

insanity,  besides  the  impulse  to  murder, 
comes  ,a  propensity  to  break  and  destroy  whatever 

to  commit*” individual ; “ in  short,  an  irresistible  impulse 

n casT  n '"W’  this  is  observed 

the  miml  nfTi?'  impossible  to  discover  any  motive  influencing 

for  examnhf  Person  who  is  the  subject  of  it.  “ No  illusive  belief 

‘ P ’ oun  be  detected  that  the  lunatic  is  performiiio'  a dutv  in 
perpetrating  that  which  manifests  his  disease.”  j;  o ^ 

f f ® "Classed  under  this  head.  In  these 

iinSrndina'of^  particular  illusion  impressed  on  the 

instiiiS  ofnnf  the  self-destroyer,  but  a perversion  of  the  strongest 
fire  to  ho„fr^~®^i  ttio  propensity  of  setting 

this  headT  To 'thesl  n Priohard  under 

•8  lo  these  Oihla  adds  monomaniacal  robbery  ; although  he 

^richard,  ut  antca. 

t Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  p.  230. 

thauplendinnd^venerab^^^^^  to  York  Minster,  and  in  consequence  destroyed 
ana  venerable  relic  of  antiquity,  does  not  belong  to  this  class.  He  was 
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allows  tliat  in  this  case  it  is  rather  more  difficult  to  shew  the  want  of  i 


The  cases  of  Papavoine,  Cornier,  and  others,  to  which  I will  here-  ■ 
after  refer,  have  excited  great  interest  on  this  subject  in  1*  ranee,  and  :j 
numerous  publications  have  been  the  result.  In  that  country,  Esquirol, , 
Gall,  Broussais,  Orfila,  Andral,  Marc,  Georget,  Michu,  and  inany. 
others,  have  avowed  their  belief  in  the  various  forms  of  homicidal  • 
insanity  U'liich  I have  now  described  ; while  in  England  Prichard  and ; 
Elliotson,  and  I doubt  not  many  others,  are  among  the  supporters  oft 
the  doctrine.  Dr.  Woodward,  the  able  physician  of  the  State  Lunatic. 
Asylum  of  Massachusetts,  and  Dr.  Kay,  have,  in  this  country,  pub-  - 
lished  their  coincidence  with  it.”t 

On  the  other  hand,  Regnault  and  Collard  de  Martigny,  two  advo- 
cates, have  opposed  it  strongly  in  their  writings,  j; 

The  main  scope  of  their  argument  is  that  most  of  these  cases  are. 
only  the  evidences  of  depraved  passions ; and  while  they  aUow  that  l 
some  are  correctly  styled  maniacal,  and  therefore  do  not  bring  these 
into  controversy,  they  assert  that  all  countries  have  at  various  periods  ■ 
presented  criminals  whose  actions  in  every  respect  resemble^ those  of  I 
the  homicidal  monomaniacs  of  the  pi'esent  day.  Nero  and  libeiius, 
Robespierre  and  Collot  d’Herbois  (say  they)  had  as  much  a thirst  for 
blood  as  Papavoine  or  Cornier.  The  malignant  passions  also  concen- 
trate on  a single  idea;  and  though  the  individual  is  under, then  in  u- 
ence,  yet  on  points  not  connected  with  the  prevailing  idea  they  vil 
appear  calm  and  intelligent. 

To  the  argument  that  the  monomaniac  has  no  motive  to  urge  him 
to  crime,  it  is  urged  that  even  criminal  murderers  do  not  all  destroy 
for  money.  In  many  of  the  instances  of  supjiosed  insanity,  early  e- 
baucheryj^  with  a profound  ignorance  of  the  obligations  due  to  God 
and  man,  marks  the  character.  Such  persons  may  acquire  a passion 
for  blood.  The  desire  to  kill  exceeds  the  desire  to  obey  the  laws. 

The  frequency  of  cruelty  in  children,  the  tournaments  of  tormCT 
times,  the  gladiators  of  Rome,  the  bull-fights  of  Spain,  and  the  foud- 
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ness  for  witnessing  executions  in  all  civilised  countries,  are  urged  as 
proofs  that  this  disposition  can  be  extensively  and  permanently  encou- 
raged. Above  all,  they  object  to  the  act  itself  being  deemed  the 
material  proof  of  the  presence  of  insanity.  Because  one  person  mur- 
ders another  without  any  assignable  motive,  is  the  criminal  by  conse- 
quence to  be  considered  a maniac  ? 

The  authors  whom  I have  quoted  on  the  other  side  adduce  a mul- 
titude of  facts  in  favour  of  their  position.  They  present  the  narratives 
of  the  respective  cases,  the  termination  of  many  of  them  in  raoin»- 
mania  oi’  dementia,  and  the  remarkable  change  of  character  that  so 
often  occurs. 

Esquirol  asks,  if  the  intellect  can  be  perverted  or  abolished,  why 
may  not  the  will  ? Leuret,  in  his  reply  to  Regnault,  observes  that 
there  are  instinctive  impulses  which  deprive  a man  of  liberty,  but  not 
of  conscience.  The  criminal  has  conscience,  liberty,  will.  The  niono- 
mamac,  conscience  without  liberty.  Thus  some  will  withdraw  them- 
selves when  they  feel  the  disposition  for  committing  injury.  If  this 
reasoning  be  correct,  can  such  a person  be  held  responsible  for  his 
actions,  even  if  he  knows  what  he  is  doing? 

_ 1 here  are,  however,  many  others  who  go  far  bevond  these  expe- 

nenced  observers,  and  seem  disposed  to  include  all  “crime  under  the 
category  of  insanity.  Professor  Friedreich  lays  down  this  dictum, 
rius  l acte  est  atroce,  plus  I’ln’esponsibilite  devient  probable.”  A 
review,  in  England,  important  as  the  organ  of  a party  in  political 
ethics,  uses  these  words  “ The  public  mind  is  awakened  to  the  fact 
jat  all  crimes  are  the  result  of  perversions  of  intellect,  and,  like  other 

with  more  of  compassion  than 
ocance.  In  Germany  the  following  question  has  been  gravely 

eZof  jyW-  If  monomania  consists  i„\  s„b^ 

Ilf  T ^ to  one  predominant  idea,  ought  we 

monomaniacal  whose  mental  faculties  are 
existence  affection,  a violent  passion?  or,  in  other  words, Is  the 

existence  of  monomania  to  be  conceded,  whether  the  reason  is  affected 

is  eenemll? ^ P^‘^sion  ? The  answer  to  this 

general  I j m the  negative,  yet  some  contend  that  there  is  a mixed 

“ "-‘“to  of  paslonr  a.rd 

consequences  let  me  interpose  the 

is  rmilp''  the  insanity  at  the  time  of  connnitting  the  crime 

peimllv  /hat  the  individual  should  be  saved  from  the 

ipon  [he  minds'ormen  f he  regarded,  and  we  must  act 

Pression  and  tst™  . examples  of  severity,  so  as  to  make  an  im- 

‘hi«  point  t e mmri  "'  7 t-’^^hitary  fear.  I have  dwelt  upon 
loint  the  moie,  because  I think  that  of  late  medical  men  have 
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fallen  into  the  error  of  laying  too  much  to  the  charge  of  insanity  as 
regards  crime.”* 

“ There  are  some  who  hold  that  the  mei'e  act  ot  a party,  witliout 
any  corroborating  circumstances,  is  sufficient  to  indicate  sanity  or 
insanity,  and  to  justify  responsibility  or  the  contrary.  Such  pei^ons, 
we  presume,  would  have  pronounced  this  prisoner  insane,  and  tliere- 
fore  irresponsible,  since  her  act  was  committed  without  motive,  and 
against  alt  the  common  feelings  of  humanity.  We  cannot  hold  with 
this  doctrine.  It  is  true  that  crime  is  rarely  committed  by  a sane 
person  without  motive  ; but  there  are  numerous  cases  m which  we  are 
unable  to  trace  the  motive,  and  were  we,  on  the  principle  assigned,  o 
allow  of  irresponsibility  on  these  occasions,  we  should  be  assuredly 
overthrowing  one  of  the  great  barriers  established  for  the  protection  ot 

As  a conclusion  to  this  subject,  I will  state  two  cases  that  have 
lately  occurred  in  this  country.  Their  resemblance  to  several  ot  the 
narratives  that  I have  already  given  will  be  readily  recognised. 

Abraham  Prescott  of  Pembroke,  New  Hampshire,  was  recently 
tried  for  the  murder  of  Mrs.  Sally  Cochran.  He  was  eighteen  yeare 
of  age,  and  had  resided  for  several  years  in  the  family  of  the  deceased. 
On  the  6th  of  January,  1833,  he  made  an  attempt  on  the  lives  ot 
Cochran  and  his  wife  at  midnight,  and  while  they  were  asleep  ; but  t lie 
blows  which  he  gave  with  an  axe  were  fortunately  not  tatal.  me 
case  was  considered  one  of  destructive  somnambulism,  as  there  was  no 
previous  malice  exhibited.  On  the  23d  of  June,  1833,  he  accom- 
panied Mrs.  Cochran  to  a field,  for  the  purpose  of  gathering  straw- 
berries. He  came  upon  her  unawares,  and  murdered  her,  by  beating 
her  head  with  a stake,  after  which  he  dragged  the  body  about  two 
rods  from  the  scene  of  violence,  where  it  was  concealed  in  brusluvood. 
Very  soon  afterwards  the  husband  ascertained  from  Prescott  hmiselt, 
on  asking  where  his  wife  was,  what  he  had  done.  “ I ordered  him, 
says  Mr.  Cochran,  “to  run  and  shew  me  where  she  w^.  wte 
loth  to  go,  but  finally  started,  and,  on  the  way,  stated  that  he  had  the 
toothach,  sat  down  by  a stump,  fell  asleep,  and  that  was  the  last  he 

knew,  until  he  found  that  he  had  killed  Sally.  . , , ,i,„ 

Soon  after  being  arrested,  in  conversation  with  the  coroner,  he 
prisoner  confessed  the  crime  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  th 
officer  further  stated  the  language  held  by  him.  “ He  and  '^*‘0 
went  out  into  James  Cochran’s  pasture  together,  Iroin  thence  dou  n into 
the  brook  field ; that  when  about  to  return  home  he  made  her  a pro 
posal,  which  she  indignantly  repelled,  calling  hiiii  a r^^cal,  &c.,  an 
said  she  would  tell  her  husband,  and  he  would  be  punished.  Hie  pr 
soner  then  sat  down  on  a stump,  considered  his  situation, 
must  go  to  gaol  for  his  ofi'ence,  and  had  as  lief  die  as  go  t lerc. 

stake  near  him,  caught  it  up  and  killed  her.”  „„„„scl 

The  prisoner  on  his  indictment  pleaded  not  guilty,  and  his  c 

set  up  the  defence  of  insanity. 


■ Lectures,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvin.  p.  811. 
t British  aud  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  in.  p.  oao. 
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He  was  described  as  a inoody,  odd  sort  of  person.  It  was  also 
proved  that  there  was  a hereditaiy  predisposition  to  insanity  in  the 
family  on  the  paternal  side,  exliibited  in  the  grandfather  and  one  oi' 
two  of  Ins  brothers,  the  grand  uncles  of  the  prisoner. 

His  parents  testified,  that  when  an  infant  six  weeks  old,  his  head 
began  to  enlarge,  and  at  three  years  was  as  large  as  his  father’s.  He 
suffered  with  sores  in  his  infancy,  and  was  very  much  addicted  to  sleep- 
Avalking. 

Drs.  Wyman  and  Parkman  (the  perusal  of  whose  testimony  I pai’- 
ticularly  recommend)  gave  the  result  of  their  extensive  experience  on 
the  subject  of  hereditary  insanity,  illustrating  its  great  frequencj'',  and 
the  predisposition  to  its  occurrences  that  thus  existed.  Dr.  Wyman 
has  been  sixteen  years  physician  of  the  M‘Lean  Asylum  for  the  Insane 
in  Charleston  (Massachusetts),  and  I was  hence  struck  with  one  of 
his  answers.  “ Insanity  is  sometimes  manifested  by  a sudden  dis- 
position to  violence,  and  sometimes  to  great  violence,  but  I do  not 
remember  that  I have  seen  any  case  where  the  first  symptom  was  a 
disposition  to  kill.” 

Dr.  Cutter,  who  had  for  a number  of  years  kept  a private  asylum, 
corroborated  the  opinion  of  the  other  medical  witnesses.  Hereditary 
insanity  may  manifest  itself,  he  observed,  ■without  any  known  cause. 
It  is  often  sudden  and  intermittent,  and  is  sometimes  accompanied  by 
an  irresistible  disposition  to  commit  violence. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty.'* 

The  other  case  was  that  of  Major  Mitchell,  tried  before  the  su- 
preme judicial  court  of  the  state  of  Maine  in  November  1834,  for 
assaulting  and  maiming  a boy  aged  eight  years,  and  named  David  F. 
Crawford. 

Mitchell  was  eleven  years  of  age.  It  appears  that  he  induced 
Crawford,  by  threats,  to  go  with  him  and  gather  some  flags.  In  a 
very  short  time  he  began  to  whip  the  boy.  A neighbour  heard  the 
crying,  and  took  the  prisoner  off,  and  sent  Crawford  home.  Mitchell, 
however,  intercepted  him,  and,  after  various  threats,  carried  him  into 
the  woods,  threw  him  into  the  bushes,  then  carried  him  to  a pond  and 
thrust  him  in,  took  off  his  clothes,  tied  his  hands,  and  then  whipped 
him  severely  with  withes.  Finally,  he  took  a piece  of  sharp  tin,  and 
cut  out  one  of  his  testicles.  His  cruelty  did  not  cease  even  with  this,  as 
he  afterwards  continued  to  beat  him. 

On  the  trial  the  counsel  for  the  defendant  stated  that  he  would  prove 
that  the  prisoner,  in  early  infancy,  had  received  a dangerous  hurt  on 
the  top  of  his  head,  and  that  a striking  malformation  of  that  part  was 
now  present ; but,  owing  to  the  absence  of  the  parents  of  Mitchell,  a 
part  ol  this  was  not  corroborated.  Dr.  Mighels  of  Portland,  however, 
fleposed  that  there  was  an  unusual  appearance  in  the  construction  of 

me  head— a palpable  depression  on  the  cranium,  and  the  right  ear  was 
lower  than  the  left. 


Journal”  voi"xf  Surgical 

favoured  bv  Dr'  I ‘ V account  of  the  trial,  with  which  I was 

y Di.  L.  V.  Bell,  I find  the  above  abstract  to  be  entirely  correct. 
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Mr.  Bailey,  at  whose  school  Mitchell  had  attended  for  about  two 
months,  swore  that  he  could  read  in  spelling  lessons,  but  not  in  read- 
ing lessons.  He  did  not  learn  so  fast  as  others  did,  but  made  improve- 
ment. “ He  was  more  sly  than  other  boys  ; he  would  watch  me  nar- 
rowly, and  was  mischievous  when  I turned  my  back.  Punishment 
influenced  his  conduct.  I do  not  consider  him  so  bright  as  others,  but 
far  from  being  a fool.”  He  had  been  punished  for  quarrelling. 

The  jury  found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  nine 
years’  hard  labour  in  the  state  prison. 

The  reporter  of  this  case  (Mr.  Otis)  observes,  that  many  are  of 
opinion  “ that  utter  fatuity  in  this  convict  is  inferable,  first,  from  the 
very  circumstances  of  the  case,  as  made  out  upon  the  trial ; next,  by 
the  manner  and  terms  of  the  boy’s  conversation  in  reference  to  the 
revolting  subject  of  his  crime ; and,  lastly,  by  his  present  appearance, 
his  past  history,  and  peculiar  physical  confoi’mation.”* 


• Report  of  the  trial  of  Major  Mitchell,  &c.  by  James  F.  Otis,  attorney-at-law. 
Portland,  1834.  Also,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  404. 

I will  in  this  place  add  references  to  additional  cases  ; but  I must  premise,  that 
while  some  are  clearly  referable  to  Dr.  Prichard’s  nioral  insanity,  others  are  at  least 
verging  to  mouoinania. ; and  the  reason  probably  of  this  is  that,  on  the  Continent, 
they  have  universally  received  the  general  appellation  of  homicidal  monoirMnta, 
suicidal  monomania,  infanticidal  monomania,  ^c.  ^c.  And  this  is  probably  in 
deference  to  Esquirol,  who,  in  his  Note  stir  la  ]\ I onomanie- Homicide,  p.  4,  makes  a 
division  of  this  form  of  disease.  Some  of  these  insane  murderers,  according  to  him, 
are  prompted  to  the  act  by  a delusion,  by  false  reasoning,  by  a delirium  ; others 
again  exhibit  no  appreciable  alteration  of  the  intellect  or  affections ; they  are 
impelled  bv  a blind  instinct,  an  idea  which  forces  them  to  acts  of  violence.  Now  the 
first  class  is  undoubtedly  monomania,  and  should  not  be  connected  with  the  others. 
Dr.  Prichard  very  justly  condemns  the  union,  since  the  very  term  monomania 
a partial  illusion,  the  absence  of  which  is  the  essence  of  his  moral  insanity.^  u hen, 
however,  we  proceed  to  analyse  the  cases,  some  difficulty  will  be  experienced  in 
classifying  them.  I content  myself  with  indicating  such  as  are  worthy  of  ex- 
amination. „ 1'  t. 

Many  are  contained  in  the  three  pamphlets  of  Georget — Examen  Mtdtcodcgale, 
Discussion  Medico-legale,  and  Nouvelle  Discussion  MMico-Ugale ; Lsquirol  and 
Micliu  on  M onomanie- Homicide, — See  Catalogue  of  Books  consulted. 

Orfila’s  Lecons,  vol.  ii.  pp.  52-50.  (Second  edition.) 

Annales  d’Hvgiene,  vol.  i.  p.  120.  Three  cases  at  Charenton,  selected  y 
Esquirol,  vol.  ii.  p.  392.  A murderer  of  his  wife,  examined  by  Esquirol  and  r irriis, 
vol.  iii.  p.  418.  Case  by  Professor  Gross!  of  Munich,  a man  seventy  years  old,  who 
killed  his  two  children  and  shot  his  servant.  lie  was  coiffined,  and  died,  wiihm 
the  year,  of  dementia,  vol.  vii.  p.  179-  Criminal  propensities  of  a child  aged  eigi 
years,  vol.  viii.  p.  397.  An  extraordinary  case  of  child-murder,  by  Dr.  Reisseissc  , 
with  observations  bv  Itlarc,  vol.  ix.  pp.  431-438.  Homicidal  monomania,  \o  . xi. 
p.  242;  vol.  xii.  p.'l27.  Ibid.  p.  94.  Arson  by  an  uneducated  girl,  who 
passionate,  and  deemed  a fool,  vol.  xiii.  p.  220.  Case  of  Nonnent,  a laving 
man,  vol.  xiv.  p.  154.  Tanfllieb  on  the  pre.'ent  state  of  medico-legal  doctrines  on 
Insanity  in  Germany.  Ibid.  pp.  389-420  ; vol.  xv.  p.  128.  A young  man, 
derer  of  his  brother,  sister,  and  mother.  There  was  hereditary  insaiii  v ii 
family,  and  he  had  been  of  a moody  disposition  from  childhood  upwards.  ^ ns  . . 
very  interesting  case,  shewing  how  a desire  of  eclat  enters  into  the  n""‘ 
maniac,  vol.  xvi.  p.  121.  On  homicidal  monomania,  by  M.  Cazauvieilh,  to  . • 

p.  374.  A pregnant  female  murdering  two  of  her  children,  at  various  % 

blows  and  other  severe  treatment.  This  is  the  history  of  a 1’”**'"''“*®  ''f'"?"’,  i 
the  only  extenuating  circumstance  I can  find  is  that  several  of  her  rela  , 
come  insane.  The  decision  of  the  medical  examiners  was  as  mllows  : .....i.ii 

qu’il  est  possible  que  la  femme  R.  ait  agi  par  suite  de  qiielqiio  affection  ayant  trou  , 
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I lY.  Of  Inferior  Degrees  of  Diseased  Mind. 

; There  are  several  forms  of  disease  which,  either  in  a partial  or  tem- 
1 porary  manner,  bear  a strong  resemblance  to  insanity.  The  diagnostic 
appearances  of  such  deserve  a brief  notice,  accompanied  with  a con- 
sideration of  the  question,  how  far  the  mental  alienation  may  be  j^re- 
sinned  to  extend  in  each  ? 

The  delirium  of  fever  is  one  of  the  most  striking,  and  in  its  general 
i characters  usually  resembles  mania.  It  is,  however,  distinguished  by 
its  antecedent  or  accompanying  disease ; the  sensibility  of  the  sight  and 
hearing ; turgescence  and  redness  of  the  eye  ; tremor  of  the  tongue ; 
gnashing  of  the  teeth,  and  heat  of  the  skin.  These  peculiarly  charac- 
terise the  alienation  accompanying  synocha  and  its  consequences. 
“In  delirium  all  the  jsowers  of  the  mind  are  implicated,  and,  besides, 

1 remain  unconnected  until  it  ceases.-*  The  mind  is  literally  a chaos. 


momentanement  I’exercise  de  ses  facultes  mentales.”  She  was  condemned  to  six 
months’  imprisonment,  vol.  xviii.  pp.  219-374. 

American  Jurist,  vol.  xiv.4).  253;  vol.  xv.  p.  82;  vol.  xvi.  pp.  43,  315,341. 
Essays  principally  by  Dr.  Ray. 

• 'j*’***ly^  Sh'  Alexander  G.  Kinloch,  for  the  murder  of  his  brother,  at  Edinburgh, 
in  1/95,  in  State  Trials;  and  Gordon  Smith  on  Aledical  Evidence,  p.  334. 

Edinburgh^  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  vol.  xii.  p.  380.  A man  in  perfect 
health  awoke  insane  out  of  sleep,  and  attempted  to  kill  liis  wife.  He  recovered  by 
an  emetic  in  a few  hours,  and  has  never  been  insane  since.  Ibid.  vol.  xxxviii.  p.  49, 
Case  of  Stirrat,  convicted  at  Glasgow  of  the  robbery  and  murder  of  his  aunt,  but 
repiieyed  on  the  ground  of  we.akness  of  mind. 

• 1^^*®  hy  I'liu’c,  of  Augusta  Strohm  of  Dresden,  who  was 
incited  to  murder,  by  seeing  several  persons  executed.— From  the  Memoirs  of  the 
Koval  Academy  of  Medicine. 

MedicmChirurgical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  226.  Cases  of  homicidal  mania,  &c.  in 
aris,  by  Barbier,  Esquirol,  Marc,  &c.,  vol.  x.  p.  482.  Ditto,  including  the  cases  of 
uonner,  Schmitt  a parricide,  Tristel,  and  several  others,  vol.  xiii.  p.  244.  Homi. 
cidal  and  lufanticidal  mania;  cases  by  Professor  Outrepont  of  Wnrtzburg,  vol.  xiii. 

infanticidal  monomania  at  Copenhagen,  by  Dr.  Otto,  vol.  xiv. 
Similar  case  by  Dr.  Hawkins  of  London. 

New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  250.  Case  of  Kirby,  who 
drowned  two  of  his  children. 

London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  454. 

T DM  ^y  Elliotson,  vol.  xi.  p.  577.  Andral's 

Lecture  on  Murder-M.adiiess. 

her  Gazette,  vol.  xii.  p.  80.  A girl,  aged  sixteen  years,  set  fire  to 

Iinr  «l,D  H*’*^*®’  without  any  apparent  motive.  Her  previous  character  was  good, 

lannl  1-eserved  and  taciturn.  She  had  never  menstruatedf  In 

low  fpver^^^TJ** *'*’®  Chichester  Infirmary,  labouring  under  measles  and 

other  1“*’  ‘‘"i'  ‘ ”*  March,  1833.  Dr.  King  and 

that  sevPrJ'n  ‘'"’"S’'  ‘''ey  gave  it  as  their  opinion 

nat  severe  illness  might  have  caused  imbecility  of  mind.  ^ 

^ ‘''®  ees®  Gilbert,  tried  in  New  York  some  years 

irwenfto  NpI" ®V  neighbours.  His  wife  deserted  him. 

stabbed  hSr  Jith  JknRe!"^  e<l"ivocal  situation  in  a bawdy-house, 

occasional[rnpMf!,’'^^*n'’‘-^^?'‘  >‘eturn  to  a sane  mind  just  before  death,  which 
occasionally  occurs  in  Brain  Fever,  is  admirably  described  at  p.  88. 
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and  is  occupied  in  succession  by  numerous  phantasies.  There  is  no 
one  predominant  idea. 

The  shortness  of  its  term,  its  evident  connexion  and  dependence  as 
a symptom  on  an  obvious  bodily  disease,  and  the  almost  total  abolition 
of  the  mental  faculties,  are  decided  diagnostics.* 

The  unconsciousness  that  accompanies  the  low  delirium  of  typhus 
shews  how  profound  is  the  disorder  that  weighs  on  the  mind. 

In  the  former  case,  suicide  and  murder  are  often  committed  while 
labouring  under  it ; and  in  both  the  actions  must  be  estimated  like 
those  of  the  maniac.  There  is,  however,  another  species  of  delirium, 
independent  of  fever,  at  least  of  its  most  striking  characters,  which 
deserves  notice.  It  is  consistent  with  a knowledge  of  surrounding 
objects,  but  the  mind  rapidly  returns  to  its^  flights  of  romance  or 
wildness.  It  has  sometimes  been  termed  light-heaclediiess,  and  is 
admirably  pictured  in  Massinger’s  play,  A Very  Woman.  At 
intervals  there  will  be  a temporary  return  to  sanity.  It  is  evidently 
connected  with,  and,  unless  checked,  must  end  in  disease  of,  the  brain 
or  its  membranes. 

Hypochondriasis,  on  the  other  hand,  has  many  points  of  similitude 
to  melancholv.  Those  who  are  affected  with  it  are  usually  of  a lax 
fibre,  and  engaged  in  sedentary  occupations.  There  is  a languor  and 
want  of  resolution  that  accompanies  all  their  undertakings,  and  a cast 
of  sadness  and  timidity  generally  marks  the  countenance.  As  to  all 
future  events,  says  Cullen,  in  his  graphic  sketch  of  this  disease,  there  is 
a constant  apprehension  of  the  worst  or  most  unhappy  state  of 
and  therefore  there  is  often,  upon  slight  grounds,  an  apprehension  of 
great-evil.  “ Such  persons  are  particularly  attentive  to  the  state  of  their 
oion  health  ; to  every  the  smallest  change  of  feeling  in  their  bodies. 
He  also  remarks  that  hypochondriasis  is  always  accompanied  with 
dyspeptic  symptoms,  and,  in  elucidation  of  the  diagnosis  between  it 
and  melancholy,  presents  the  following  observations When  an 
anxious  fear  and  despondency  arise  from  a mistaken  judgment  with 
respect  to  other  circumstances  than  those  of  health,  and  more 
especially  when  the  person  is  at  the  same  time  without  any  dyspeptic 
symptoms,  every  one  will  readily  allow  this  to  be  a disease  wi  e y 
different  from  both  dyspepsia  and  hypochondriasis,”  “ As  an  ex- 
quisitely melancholic  temperament  may  induce  a torpor  and  slowno^ 
in  the  action  of  the  stomach,  so  it  generally  produces  some  dyspepfle 
symptoms ; and  from  thence  there  may  be  some  difficult)  m is 
tinguishing  such  a case  from  hypochondriasis.  But  I would  maintain, 
however,  that  when  the  characters  of  the  temperament  are  strong  j 
marked,  and  more  particularly  when  the  false  imagination 
other  subjects  than  that  of  health,  or  wdien,  though  relatne  o 
person’s  own  body,  it  is  of  a groundless  and  absurd  kind,  f '‘’L 
withstanding  the  appearance  of  some  dyspeptic  symptoms,  tie  ^ 
still  to  be  considered  as  that  of  a melancholy,  rather  than  a hj  poc  lo 
driasis.”-j- 


* Georget  de  la  Folie,  p.  237* 

■f  Cullen,  quoted  by  Smith,  pp.  423,  424. 
* '»  * 
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Fodere  mentions  the  following  circumstances  as  distinctive  of 
these  diseases.  The  habit  of  body  ; the  illusion,  as  illustrated  in  the 
above  quotation  from  Cullen,  one  being  relative  to  physical  subjects, 
and  the  other  to  moral  ones — the  species  of  fear;  that  of  the  melan- 
cholic being  reserved  and  prudent,  and  not  destructive  of  his  courage  ; 
while  that  of  the  hypochondriac  renders  him  credulous,  variable,  and 
timid.  He  is  in  every  respect  selfish,  Avhile  the  melancholic,  although 
labouring  under  the  pressure  of  his  disease,  often  retains  noble  sen- 
timents.* 

The  hypoehondriac,  says  Andral,  becomes  conscious  of  various  acts 
of  iiis  physiological  life,  of  which  he  is  not  ordinarily  sensible.  But 
these  acts  are  not  deranged.  It  is  only  the  perception  of  them  that  is 
exaggerated.! 

Dr.  Burrows  takes  a capital  distinction,  which  may  greatly  aid  the 
examiner  in  discriminating.  “ The  maniac  is  too  furious  and  irritable 
to  describe  any  complaint ; the  melancholic  is  generally  disinclined  to 
do  so ; but  the  hypochondriac’s  chief  solace  is  in  a detail  of  all  his 
feelings  and  pains,  real  and  imaginary.” 

It  rarely,  he  adds,  does  mischief  to  let  the  insane  know  you  are 
fully  apprised  of  the  nature  of  their  malady.  But  beware  of  giving  a 
hypochondriac  reason  to  think  his  mind  is  deranged ; it  is  the  surest 
way  to  make  it  so.J 

Hypochondriacs  often  talk  of,  and  sometimes  attempt,  suicide,  but 
rarely  have  courage  enough  to  complete  it.§  They  are  generally 
aware  of  the  nature  of  criminal  acts,  and  should  be  judged  accord- 
ingly. But  it  must  be  remembered  that  this  disease,  as  well  as  hys- 
teria, when  of  long  standing,  or  severe,  often  degenerate  into  insanity, 
and  indeed  are  sometimes  its  first  degree. || 

Hallucination — “ An  idea  reproduced  by  the  memory,  associated 
and  embodied  by  the  imagination.” IT  This  state  of  mind  is  styled 

illusion,  or  waking  dreams,  by  Dr.  Rush,  and  it  is  strikingly  illustrated 
in  the  remarkable  story  of  Nicolai,  of  Berlin,  who  for  a length  of 
time  w^  visited  at  the  bedside  by  individual  forms,  that  were  visible 
to  his  sight,  and  addressed  him.  During  all  this  period,  however,  he 
was  conscious  that  it  was  a delusion.**  Had  he  believed  in  the  exis- 
tence of  these  phantoms,  says-  Haslam,  and  acted  from  a conviction  of 
their  reality,  he  ought  to  have  been  deemed  insane.  A more  familiar 
illustration  is  given  by  Collinson,  and  I presume  there  are  many  of  my 
readers  who  at  one  time  or  another  have  experienced  a somewhat 
similar  state  of  mind.  “ Ben  Jonson,  the  celebrated  dramatist,  told  a 
nend  of  his,  that  he  had  spent  many  a night  looking  at  his  great  toe, 


+ N.  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  550. 

n » wi  C-ommentaries,  p,  480.  § Pavkman.  ^ 

larir  tlmn  his  legs  are  made  of  glass,  or  his  head  is 

in8ane.”_PDTriiNB^^’  h v.'*  hibours  under  any  similar  erroneous  belief,  he  is 
bydelnsinns  tlm  i ■,  Henry  Halford,  is  not  accompanied 

IT  Parkma^  ^ nervous  fears  are  sometimes  as  gratuitous  and  ill-founded. 

of  In*sanUy,"p.'303!®  Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence 
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about  which  he  had  seen  Turks  and  Tartars,  Romans  and  Cartliagi- 
nians,  fight  in  his  imagination.”*  If  this  had  become  permanent  in 
his  mind,  he  would  have  been  deemed  insane. 

I can  hardly  imagine  that  this  form  of  diseased  mind  can  ever  lie- 
corae  a subject  of  legal  investigation ; but  it  may  be  remarked,  that 
many  maniacs  have  liallucinations  resembling  those  we  have  noticed. 
They  are  sometimes  transient  and  confused,  and  at  other  times  will 
grow  permanent  and  fixed.f 

Epilepsy. — I mention  this,  because  it  is  a disease  that,  when  long 
continued  or  violent,  is  very  apt  to  end  in  dementia.  It  gradually 
destroys  the  memory  and  impairs  the  intellect.  Lord  Eldon,  indeed, 
expressly  recognises  this  disease  as  one  of  the  causes  of  “ unsound 
mind."  “ Epileptic  fits,”  says  he,  “ for  instance,  may  produce  a mind 
in  the  same  state  at  a much  earlier  period.’’^; 

Epilepsy  may,  indeed,  be  attendant  on  every  form  of  insanity.  Of 
289  epileptics  at  Salpetriere,  in  1815,  eighty  were  maniacal,  and  fifty- 
six  imbecile  or  in  a state  of  dementia.§  “Of  all  the  modifications  of 
mental  derangement  there  is  none  so  terrible  as  that  complicated  with 
epilepsy.  Maniacal  epilepsy  is  usually  characterised  by  the  most  fero- 
cious, malign,  and  murderous  paroxysms,  and  often  it  is  as  instantane- 
ous as  it  is  violent.  The  effects  are  sometimes  directed  against 
themselves,  oftener  against  others,  and  not  unfrequently  to  the  immo- 
lating of  all  whom  they  most  love  when  sane.”H 

Thomas  Bowler  was  tried  at  the  Old  Bailey,  in  1812,  for  Avounding 
one  Burrows  with  a blunderbuss,  under  circumstances  that^  indicated 
considerable  ill  will  against  the  prosecutor,  as  well  as  design  in  the 
execution  of  his  purpose. 

The  defence  set  up  was  insanity,  occasioned  by  epilepsy.  It  was 
proved  by  his  housekeeper  that  he  was  taken  with  a violent  epileptic 
fit  in  July  1811,  and  that  from  that  period  she  had  perceived  a 
great  alteration  in  his  conduct  and  demeanour.  He  would  frequently 
dine  at  nine  a.  m.,  eat  his  meat  almost  raw,  and  lie  on  the  ground  ex- 
posed to  rain.  His  spirits  were  so  dejected  that  it  was  necessary  to 
watch  him,  lest  he  should  destroy  himself. 

A commission  of  lunacy  was  also  produced,  shewing  that  t e 
prisoner  had  been  found  to  be  insane  since  the  30th  of  March  last. 

Sir  Simon  Le  Blanc,  before  whom  the  trial  took  place,  charged  the 
jury  that  it  w'as  for  them  to  determine  whether  the  prisoner  had  the 
power  of  distinguishing  right  from  wrong,  or  whether  he  was  under 
the  influence  of  any  illusion  with  respect  to  the  prosecutor.  A ver- 
dict of  guilty  wfis  returned. H , 

After  these  remarks,  I need  hardly  urge  the  necessity  of  watching 
the  effects  of  this  disease  on  the  mind  from  time  to  time. 

Nostalgia This  is  a form  of  melancholy,  originating  in  despair. 


• Colliiison  on  Lunacy,  vol.  i.  i>.  34.  nnd 

t On  the  subject  of  apparitions,  or  spectral  illusions,  see  Hibbert,  Aldm  ^ 
Ferriar’s  Essays Bostock’s  Physiology,  vol.  lii.  pp.  01,  ICI — Edinb  g 

®+'T{i5ivay  v.'Darwin,  » Vesey’s  Reports,  p.  07.  .§  Devergie,  vol.  ii.  P-  O^S. 

il  Burrows,  p.  155.  ^ Starkie  oa  Evidence,  vol.  in.  p.  1/04. 
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from  being  separated  from  one’s  native  countiy.  I have  already 
noticed  its  leading  characteristics,*  and  will  only  add  tliat  suicide  is 
I sometimes  a consequence.  Individuals  labouring  under  it  seldom,  if 
ever,  commit  violence  on  others. 

Intoxication.  Delirium  Tremens. — It  is  a well-known  and  salutary 
maxim  of  our  laws,  that  crimes  committed  under  the  influence  of  in- 
toxication do  not  excuse  the  perpetrator  from  punishment.  The  tem- 
porary alienation  has  been  voluntarily  induced,  and  the  individual  is 
the  more  inexcusable,  if  by  previous  experience  he  has  learnt  that  his 
' angry  passions  are  inflamed  through  its  means. f 

In  Ridgway  v.  Darwin,  Lord  Eldon  cites  a case  where  a commis- 
sion of  lunacy  was  supported  against  a person  who,  when  sober,  was  a 
very  sensible  man,  but,  being  in  a constant  state  of  intoxication,  he 
was  incapable  of  managing  his  property. J 

In  the  state  of  New  York  we  have  a statute  which  places  the  pro- 
perty of  habitual  drunkards  under  the  care  of  the  Chancellor,  in  the 
I same  manner  as  that  of  lunatics.  The  overseers  of  the  poor  in  each 
• town  may,  when  they  discover  any  person  to  be  an  habitual  drunkard, 

: ‘^pply  to  the  Chancellor  for  the  exercise  of  his  power  and  jurisdiction. 

And  in  certain  cases,  when  the  person  considers  himself  aggrieved,  it 
1 may  be  investigated  by  six  freeholders  whether  he  is  actually  what  he 
is  described  to  be,  and  their  declaration  \'i  prima  facie  evidence  of  the 
fact.§  The  Chancellor  also,  in  a recent  case,  decided  that  the  court 
has  the  custody  and  control  of  the  person,  as  well  as  of  the  estate  of  an 
habitual  drunkard,  and  can  exercise  that  control  by  means  of  a com- 
mittee, as  in  the  case  of  a lunatic. || 

The  Scotch  law  is  thus  explained  by  Mr.  Alison.  Drunkenness 
is  no  excuse  for  crimes : “ but  on  the  other  hand,  if  either  the  insanity 


• Page  20. 

t “To  admit  dninkenness  as  a defence,  or  even  to  allow  it  publicly  as  a mititra- 
ion,  seems  extremely  dangerous.  But  as  the  example  of  punishment  does  not  influ- 
«ice  a man  who  is  drunk  any  more  than  one  who  is  mad,  it  is  plain  that  to  hang  a 
raan  tor  what  he  does  in  such  circumstances  is  to  make  drunkenness,  when  followed 
consequence,  a capital  offence.  This  execution  will  not  deter 
lamn  ar  I™*”  deters  men  who  are  sober  from  drunkenness.”_Sir 

nnr  27-.American  edit.).  This  is  strongly 

I ‘he  same  defence  be  made  in  most  cases  of  murder, 

Mmm.tted  not  merely  during  the  heat  of  passion,  but  after  continued  deliberation  ? 
iinL  . '‘i  deduction  from  this  reasoning  to  assert,  that  to  hang  a man 

viotoi;;,«ssio;is,  when  follomd  by  an  accidental 

Kestfo,f"wWi?  Y '•  !’•  P‘  - made  a sug. 

Lillll;  A -“'‘hserve  the  ends  of  justice  and 

ever  iVis  nm  Peovislons  in  this  (which,  how- 

WciLe,  r on.verseers  in 

vaniaj  "•  !>•  52-  , A similar  law  was  passed  in  Pennsyl- 
vania Report  vol  i ,71  A Coxe,  in  Asl.mead’s  Pennsyl- 

l-aws^of  ?lew  ’llampsfiiiV/lcgtp  So.‘"  " 1822.-Digest  of  the 

U o Paige’s  Chancery  Reports,  p.  120.  In  the  matter  of  Ann  Lynch. 
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lias  supervened  from  drinking,  witliout  the  panel’s  having  been  aware 
that  such  an  indulgence  in  his  case  leads  to  such  a consequence,  or  if 
it  has  arisen  from  the  combination  of  drinking  with  a half-crazy  or 
infirm  state  of  mind,  or  a previous  wotind  or  illness  which  rendered 
spirits  fatal  to  his  intellect,  to  a degree  unusual  in  other  men,  or  whicli 
could  not  have  been  anticipated,  it  seems  inhuman  to  visit  him  with 
the  extreme  punishment  which  was  suitable  in  the  other  case.  In  such 
a case,  the  proper  course  is  to  convict ; but  in  consideration  of  the 
degree  of  infirmity  proved,  recommend  to  the  royal  mere}'.”* 

We  have,  until  now,  been  only  noticing  the  actual  state  of  intoxi- 
cation, and  the  disabilities  consequent  thereon.  It  is  to  be  recollected 
that  long-continued  habits  are  apt  to  produce  actual  insanity,  and  that 
drunkenness  is  in  fact  one  of  its  common  causes.  The  conduct  of 
individuals  of  this  description  should  therefore  be  particularly  noticed 
during  the  intervals  of  temperance,  if  any  should  exist.  If  spirituous 
liquors  exercise  such  an  influence  as  to  render  us  doubtful  concerning 
the  state  of  mind  at  this  time,  we  may  reasonably  infer  that  the  aliena- 
tion is  becoming  permanent. 

There  is,  however,  in  addition  to  all  this,  a well-marked  and  dis- 
tinct disease,  induced  from  the  intemperate  use  of  spirituous  liquors, 
or  certain  other  diffusible  stimuli,  but  which  has  only  attracted  atten- 
tion within  the  present  century.  It  is  styled  delirium  tremens,  or 
mania  a j)Otu,  and  has  some  peculiar  and  striking  characters.  Among 
these  I may  enumerate  tremors  of  the  hands,  a weak  and  compressible 
pulse,  cold  and  clammy  extremities,  and  frequently  long-continued 
sleeplessness.  The  mind  is  incessantly  agitated  on  some  one  or  other 
subject,  often  fanciful;  and  as  the  hallucination  increases,  apparitions, 
or  unreal  animals,  are  often  seen  by  the  sufferer,  or  persons  are  sup- 
posed to  be  present,  or  are  heard  in  adjoining  rooms,  who  are  actually 
absent.  Timidity  and  suspicion  are  common  occuri’ences,  but  foitu- 
nately  malignity  of  feeling  is  but  seldom  manifested,  rhough  any 
attempt  at  restraint  is  violently  resisted,  yet,  when  once  overcome, 
there  is  but  little  of  ill  nature  shewn,  and  the  patient,  if  proper  y 
managed,  soon  becomes  ti’actable.t  There  are,  however,  exceptions, 
and  it  is  precisely  these  exceptions  which  render  the  subject  worthy  o 
consideration  in  legal  medicine.  Dr.  Carter  (and  the  expeiience  o 
other  physicians  corroborates  the  assertion)  states  that  a me(  ica 
friend  of  his  nearly  lost  his  life  by  the  violence  of  a person  labouring 

under  delirium  tremens. | i i .a 

One  circumstance  connected  with  the  history  of  this  disease  1 la^ 


• Principles  of  the  Criminal  I^aw  of  Scotland,  p.  054. 

“ By  the  Roman  law  a notorious  spendthrift  was  put  under  griardianship  ; an 
hy  the  law  of  Scotland,  a man  who  from  drunkenness,  facility  of  temper,  or  a 
other  cause,  is  liable  to  be  stripped  of  bis  property  by  the  necessitous  or 

lias  the  power  of  putting  Aimse// under  trustees,  without  whoM  sanction  no 

his  can  be  valid.  This  is  technically  termed  inhibiling  one  s self.  ^ 

t In  the  above  sketch  I have  "only  stated  the  leading  featurs  of  the  ' 

For  more  extended  information,  1 refer  to  the  writings  of  Armstrong,  i 

Carter,  Coates,  Cross,  &c. 

J Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Delirium  tremens. 
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omitted  until  now,  for  tlie  purpose  of  placing  it  singly  before  the 
reader,  and  thus  pointing  out  a most  important  diagnostic.  It  is,  that 
although  the  habitual  and  excessive  indulgence  in  strong  liquors  or 
other  diffusible  stimuli  is  the  predisposing  caxise,  yet  the  privation  of 
tliem  is  the  exciting  one.  Individuals  are  seldom,  if  ever,  seized  until 
after  several  hours,  or  sometimes  days,  of  abstinence.  Insanity,  or  de- 
lirium, on  the  other  hand,  may  follow  immediately  in  the  train  of  a 
debauch. 

The  first  case  which  particularly  attracted  attention  in  this  country 
was  brought  before  the  medical  public  by  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of 
Cincinnati  (Ohio). 

John  Birdsall,  of  the  village  of  Harrison  in  that  state,  was  in- 
dicted, in  1829,  for  the  murder  of  his  Avife  with  an  axe,  by  dividing 
the  spinal  column  in  the  neck. 

He  was  about  fifty  years  old,  and  had  been  married  to  this,  his 
second  wife,  nineteen  or  twenty  years,  and  had  children  by  her.  For 
some  years  previous,  he  had  been  subject  to  occasional  fits  of  intoxica- 
tion. These  of  late  were  followed  by  delirium  tremens,  which  ge- 
nerally lasted  several  days,  and  went  off'  spontaneously.  In  these 
paroxysms  all  its  physical  and  moral  symptoms  were  present.  He 
entertained  great  fears  of  his  safety,  and  sometimes  ran  about  the 
village,  as  if  attempting  to  escape  from  pursuit.  At  another  time,  he 
concealed  himself  between  the  feather  and  straw  bed  in  his  own  house. 
He  would  point  his  gun  from  his  window,  as  if  for  defence  against 
iniaginaiy  peisons.  He  was  also  very  watchful.  The  prevailing 
maniacal  delusion  was  that  his  wife  Avas  in  combination  with  his  neigh- 
bours (one  his  son  by  his  first  wife)  against  his  life.  He  had  charged 
her  during  his  paroxysms  Avith  criminal  intimacy  Avith  these,  and  had 
threatened  to  kill  her. 


On  Sunday  he Avas  intoxicated;  Monday,  Tuesday,  and  Wednesday, 
presented  nothing  special.  On  Wednesday  evening  he  conqffained  of 
being  unAvell,  but  seemed  to  be  rational.  He  slept  none  that  night 
and  next  day  the  family  thought  him  crazy,  but  Avere  not  alanned! 
In  the  course  of  it,  he  took  an  axe  and  Avent  to  a neighbour,  Avhom  he 
desired  to  return  with  him,  as  he  stated  they  wanted  to  kill  him.  He 
spent  the  day  at  home,  apparently  in  terror  and  agitation,  manifested 
.lealousy  of  Ins  Avife,  barred  the  doors,  and  fancied  that  the  persons  of 
hin^^  jealous  Avere  manufacturing  ropes  up  stairs  to  hang 

In  the  course  of  the  afternoon  he  suddenly  committed  the  murder 
m the  mode  already  described.  His  Avife  Avas  sitting  by  the  fire,  and 
he  had  been  walking  in  the  room.  After  the  fatal  blow  on  the  neck, 
he  followed  it  with  two  or  three  on  the  face.  His  eldest  daimhter 
»me,l  II, c axe  which  he  yielded,  and  look  a scythe  and  attempted  to 
strike  her.  She  defended  herself  until  the  door  was  opened.  When 

Avonl  f r n®  the  homicide,  and  knew  (he  said)  that  he 

timp  hung,  but  ought  to  have  done  it  sooner.  He  talked  at  this 

lerwerr  if  ^ could  not  believe  him 

••  ^ """  inmishment,  but  was  still  in  great 

PP  lensiou  of  those  Avho  he  had  believed  intended  to  kill  him.  After 
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being  committed,  he  became  regular,  and  expressed  sorrow  for  what  he  |1 
had  done.  J 

On  the  trial,  three  medical  witnesses  agreed  that  he  laboured  under  ■ 
mania  a jiotu  when  he  committed  the  homicide.  For  the  defence,  it  .11 
was  urged  that,  when  drunkenness  gives  rise  to  insanity,  it  should  cause  I 
immunity,  and  hence  fonn  a legal  excuse.  On  the  other  hand,  the  I 
counsel  for  the  people  remarked  that  Birdsall  knew  that  this  delirium  ; I 
followed  his  intoxication,  and  hence  it  was  voluntary.  1 he  law,  there*  • I 
fore,  held  him  accountable  for  actions  during  such  a state.  The  ver-  I 
diet  was  murder  in  the  first  degree,  and  he  was  sentenced  to  death.  I 
The  case  excited  the  interest  of  Dr.  Drake;  and  in  a verj'  able  I 
paper  he  clearly  she\ved  that  insanity  was  present  in  this  individual.  .1 
Some  of  his  observations  I shall  here  condense.  I 

He  remarks  that  the  paroxysms  of  delirium  tremens  are  never  per-  J 
manent,  but  always  transient,  or  for  two  or  three  days  only,  and  sel-  I 
dom  extending  beyond  a fortnight.  That  in  this  state  there  is  actual  .1 
delusion,  as  much  so  as  in  common  insanity.  That  of  Birdsall  was  I 
jealousy  and  apprehension  of  his  wife.  Tlie  court  and  jury  seemed  to  J 
hold  that  he  was  not  deranged  in  the  degree  that  destroyed  his  percep-  I 
tion  of  right  or  wrong,  in  reference  to  the  murder  ; and  that,  even  if  he  'I 
had  been,  still  he  could  not  have  been  acquitted,  because  his  alienation  J 
originated  in  intemperance.  Dr.  Drake,  on  the  other  hand,  justly  sup-  I 
poses  that  he  was  not  capable  of  judging  between  right  and  wrong,  or  at  J 
least  of  controlling  his  actions,  on  the  subject  of  his  hallucination.  In  all  1| 
his  maniacal  attacks  he  entertained  jealousy  of  his  wife,  and  the  idea  I 
that  she  was  in  a conspiracy  against  him.  Here  were  assumed  and  'I 
unreal  premises  ; deductions  true  to  the  principles  of  logic,  but  false  in  | 
pomt  of  fact ; and  lastly,  acts  consistent  with  his  conclusions— comix-  I 
tilting  in  fact  the  very  essence  of  insanity.  Flad  he  killed,  in  a real  ! 
dispute,  any  one  not  in  the  conspiracy,  it  would  have  been  foreign  to  > 
his  hallucination,  and  should  not  have  been  excused.  ^ , 

As  to  tlie  r’emaining  part  of  the  opinion  of  the  court,  viz.  that  the 
prisoner  was  aware  that  mania  a potu  followed  his  intoxication,  and  J 
therefore  he  could  not  be  excused  from  his  voluntary  state  ot  insanity,  j 
Dr.  Drake  remarks,  that  the  disease  equally  arises  sometimes  j 
opium,  and  even  from  liquors  not  taken  to  intoxication.  In  the  ej  e o tj 
the  law,  even  drinking  to  excess  is  not  criminal ; nor  did  the  prisoner  I 

take  liquor  with  malice  prepense.  . 

From  these  considerations  Dr.  Drake  is  disposed  to  doubt  uie  jus- 
tice of  the  sentence  of  M‘Donough,  for  the  murder  of  Ids  wife. 


* This  was  a case  which  I mentioned  in  tlie  former  edition,  as  follows: 

“ William  M'Donongh  was  indicted  and  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  Ueiore 
the  Suiireme  Com  t of  the  State  of  Massachusetts,  in  November  181/.  “ • • 

testimony  that  several  years  previous  he  had  received  a severe  injury  of  the  ’ ' 
and  that,  although  relieved  of  this,  yet  its  effects  were  such  •)“  'L!®  ‘ ,f  i 

lijmself  insane.  At  these  periods,  he  complained  greatly  of  his  head.  A"® 
spirituous  liquors  immediately  induced  a return  of  the  paroxysm  ; ami  in  on  ’ 

thus  induced,  he  murdered  his  wife.  He  was,  with  great  i.ifS 

The  voluntary  use  of  a stimulus  which  he  was  well  aware  would  disorder 
fully  placed  him  under  the  purview  of  the  law.” 
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In  consequence  of  a petition  from  many  of  the  inhabitants  of  the 
state,  who  became  convinced  of  his  insanity,  the  punishment  of  Birdsall 
was  commuted  by  the  governor  to  tliat  of  imprisonment.  During  the 
period  tliat  elapsed  between  Ids  sentence  and  this  communication,  lie 
again  became  insane  in  prison.  Altliough  on  the  trial  he  had  confessed 
the  murder  of  his  wife,  and  urged  tliat  he  had  been  insane  when  com- 
mitting it,  yet  now  he  denied  it  positively,  and  said  she  was  alive.  He 
told  Dr.  Drake  that  she  had  not  only  spoken  to  him  through  the  walls 
of  the  gaol,  but  had  actually  visited  his  apartment  several  times.  On 
the  day  previous  to  his  appointed  execution,  while  he  knew  nothing  of 
the  change  of  punishment,  he  was  urged  to  sign  a petition  for  pardon 
to  the  governor,  in  which  there  was  an  admission  that  he  had  killed  his 
wife,  but  that  he  must  have  been  insane  when  he  did  it.  He  refused 
it  obstinately,  and  with  violence ; although  he  wished  to  live,  he 
would  not  consent  to  introduce  this. 

Birdsall  did  not  use  tobacco,  yet  during  this  period  he  spat  pro- 
fuselj  His  pulse,  when  unexcited,  was  from  eighty-six  to  ninety-four 
beats  in  a minute.  Dr.  Drake  supposes,  with  great  probability,  that 
the  low  diet,  darkness,  and  solitude  of  his  jirison,  may  have  reproduced 
and  fixed  the  state  of  insanity,  and  which  was  continued  for  nearly  a 
year  after  the  latest  period  that  I have  seen  a notice  of  him.* 

Another  case,  earlier  in  date,  but  published  about  the  same  time, 
was  tried  at  Boston,  in  May  1828. 

_ Alexander  Drew,  commander  of  the  whaling  ship  John  Jay,  'tvas 
indicted,  before  Jhe  United  States  Circuit  Court,  for  the  murder  of 
us  second  mate,  Clarke,  while  on  the  high  seas.  It  appeared  in  evi- 
aence,  that  he  had  sustained  a fair  character,  and  was  much  respected 
111  the  place  wdiere  he  resided.  He  was  proved  to  be  a man  of  humane 
and  benevolent  disposition,  but  that  for  several  months  he  had  been 
addicted  to  the  use  of  ardent  spirits,  and  for  weeks  during  the  voyage 

wh-  n August  1827  they  spoke  a vessel,  from 

which  Captain  Drew  obtained  a keg  of  liquor.  He  drank  until  he 

r.nn!"’!  stupificd  1 but  wlien  he  recovered,  he  ordered  the  keg  and  its 
contents  to  be  thrown  overboard.  There  was  now  no  more  liquor  on 
Hoard  ot  the  ship.  ^ 

nioni”  clays.  Captain  Drew  discovered  signs  of  derange- 

consnim?f  appetite;  thought  the  crew  had 

of  an  In  • 1 be  alone;  expressed  great  fears 

wa^Lf  ; called  him  by  name  when  he 

vould  not  drink  any  more  rum.  He  would  sing  obscene  songs,  and 

l.  «rotthi  a Z aware  tliat  I have  probably  e.xpre*sed  myself  too 
Drakp  1 ? ^ d>is  is  aptly  suceested  bv 

if  M'Donougb  had  killed  his  of  iS 

:«neofiJiw,;«\  ’ ^ condemned?  Tlie  case,  however  is  not 

and  it  Urns  rendererhfm  oln^  committed  during  the  fit  of  intoxication, 

’ Rav  Medi.nl  T usual  legal  enactments. 

5»S.«  1«  J.ISy  '"’•'"‘J'’  P-  “«)  ■'«'» 

‘ tern  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences  vol.  iii.  pp.  44,  215,  5{)8. 
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then  hymns,  and  alternately  pray  and  swear.  He  made  an  attempt  to 
throw  himself  overboard,  but  was  prevented,  ihe  next  monnng,  he, 
with  Clarke  and  the  first  mate,  were  at  breakfast,  '^h^n  he  sudde  % 
withdrew  from  the  table,  and  appeared  to  conceal  ^ 

jacket,  which  lay  in  another  part  of  the  cabin.  He  immed.atd^ 
turned  to  Mr.  Clarke,  and  requested  him  to  go  on  deck.  he»  I 

have  done  my  breakfast,  sir,”  was  the  answer  Drew  sai  1,  Go  m 
deck  or  I will  help  you  and  instantly  took  up  the  knife  v ncl  ad 

Te  n covered  b,  hFslacket,  a„d  stabbed  Clarke  the  jjgb  .d  ol  U,e 
breast.  As  one  of  the  wibresses  out  onhe  catan.  Dretr 

bomld  but  'reinained  for  some  weeks  iu  tills  state.  When  he  recovered, 
a,°d  1 told  of  the  murder,  he  replied  that  he  knew 

that  he  was  conscious  of  was,  that  when  he  ciuarrel  be- 

handcuffed.  It  did  not  appear  that  there  had  been  ai  y [ 

tween  Drew  and  Clarke  for  months  previous.  opinion,” 

Judge  Story  arrested  the  cause  at  this  stage.  nnniiot  be 

said  he,^‘Hhat  the  indictment,  upon  these  -Emitted 

maintained.  The  prisoner  was  unquestionably  ^ J ^ 

committing  the  offence.  And  the  question  made  at  the  bar 

ther  insanity,  whose/emote  cause  is  habitual  drun  ’uy’the  party’ 

an  excuse  in  a court  of  law  for  a homicide 

while  so  insane,  but  not  at  the  time  intoxicated,  or  under  tl 

^f  liquor.  We  are  clearly  of  opinion 

excuse  in  such  a case.  In  general,  insanity  is  possession  of 

mission  of  every  crime,  because  the  party  lias  ^he 

case,  a remote  consequence,  However 

of  the  party,  arising  from  gross  ^ab  and  however 

criminal  in  a moral  point  of  view  such  f,p,p  it  to  > 

justly  a party  may  be  responsible  ■ 

Almighty  God,  human  tribunals  y ^ ^ ^ - ^>ia„y 

ing  ttm,  since  they  are  not  the  acts  is  a cri-  - 

species  of  insanity  arise  f nielaiielioly, 

minal  neglect  or  fault  of  the  party,  as  ^ I insanity  > 

undue  exposure,  extravagant  pride,  ambitio.i,  &c  „„acr 

l.as  always  been  deemed  a sufficient  excuse  for  anj  umie 

its  influence.”* 

United  States  v.  Drew.  American  J<>ri«^ 


28. 


* Mason’s  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  - 
In  a^recent  trial  in  the  western  part  of  tins  state,  (Ulirium  Ire-  ' 

hissltsixTears  ttevel^,Tppear  to  have  had  - 

TtZfX  commiual  t^pST  'I'peak  from  ;eading  the  newspaper  accou 

only. 
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That  this  subject  has  not  escaped  the  observation  of  European 

writers  is  evident  from  the  following  observations  of  Orfila  : 

“ Drunkenness  sometimes  causes  a short  access  of  delirium  or 
n)ania,  to  which  the  name  of  delirium  tremens  is  given.  This  state 
may  continue  some  days  or  even  weeks.  It  differs  from  drunkenness, 
in  that  the  latter  disappears  in  twelve  or  fifteen  hours  at  most,  if  not 
renewed  by  drink.  Certainly  the  individual  seized  with  this  delirium 
is  not  responsible  for  his  actions  ; and  if  he  is  to  be  punished  for  the 
immorality  of  the  cause  of  his  reprehensible  act,  a large  number  of  the 
insane  must  also  be  included  in  a similar  infliction.”* 

I am  reminded,  however,  by  a communication  from  my  friend,  the 
Hon.  David  Buel,  jun.,  of  Troy,  that  this  plea  may'  be,  and  indeed  has 
been,  carried  farther  than  the  nature  of  the  disease  will  warrant.  It  is 
as  important  to  guard  against  this  as  it  is  to  present  the  defence  which 
the  actual  disease  permits. 

The  following  are  the  circumstances  of  the  case  now  referred 
to : — 


“ Thomas  Harty,  the  prisoner,  was  addicted  to  drinking  spirituous 
liquors.  He  resided  in  Albany  during  the  winter  of  1832  and  1833  ; 
and  while  there  had  several  paroxysms  of  delirium  tremens,  which 
were  of  short  duration.  In  the  spring  he  removed  to  Troy.  On  the 
;!  31st  of  August  he  murdered  his  wife  by  a blow  with  an  axe.  He  had 
ij  lived  three  weeks  previous  to  this  period  in  a certain  house,  and 
i;  during  that  time  exhibited  no  marks  of  insanity.  Some  ten  days  pre- 
j vious  to  the  homicide,  he  had  ill-treated  his  wife,  and  for  a few  days 
j she  refused  to  live  with  him,  but  at  length  returned  home. 

I “ After  the  deed  was  done,  his  actions  and  conversation  induced 
i|  some  persons  to  think  he  was  insane.  But  the  most  intelligent  indivi- 
1 duals  who  conversed  with  him  did  not  consider  him  so.  And  there 
' no  proof  of  insanity  or  delirium  tremens  either  on  the  morning  on  . 
; which  he  killed  his  wife  or  for  several  months  before. 

The  prisoners  counsel  dwelt  upon  the  proof  of  his  having  been 
: affected  with  delirium  tremens  winter  previous,  and  on  the  evidence 
at  e was  addicted  to  drinking  ; and  they  endeavoured  to  infer  from 

■ that  evidence,  in  connexion  with  his  equivocal  conduct  after  the  per- 
petration of  the  act,  that  he  was  7ion  compos  mentis.  The  argument 
aaclressed  to  the  jury  was  to  this  effect.  Drunkenness  is  allowed  to  be 
one  of  the  common  causes  of  insanity,  and  it  is  proved  that  the  pri- 
oner  had  paroxysms  of  delirium  tremens  during  the  preceding  winter 

■ is  It  not  an  authorised  presumption  that  he  was  insane  when  he  com- 
niittecl  the  act  ?” 


advInS'/'lf’''-  ''O'-  P-  127.  Henke  would  also  seem  to  liave 

).  brandy.’’  “ (amenta  vinolenta),  from  the  abuse  of 

■^  P.  laZ’  ‘ ^ liqueur  appelce  f/ro//.”  — Bulletin  des  Sciences  M6d.  vol.  xiv. 

1 S'J'-gicalJournal,  vol.  ii.  p.  -509,  has  a well-argued  paper 

^ canS:r  ”/es  i^^^^  -maintained  in  the  text.  A remark  is  made  in  it,  which 

? /rLeJ,  8 ;dheasT7l  'T  f*"'  P-o-ee.ling.  more  secure.  It  is,  that 

j a disease,  that,  from  its  striking  peculiarities,  cannot  be  feigned.  ' 

K K 
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On  the  Dart  of  the  people,  Mr.  Buel  met  this  argument  by  (listin- 
t)n  tne  parr  oi  uil,  j i » ,uu~unr)  tremens  and  a permanent 
guishing  between  paroxysms  of  » absence  of  any 

;“°f 

fo„.u.  ...e  ptTre^:i':i‘eroVr;:r„vr^ 

justiee.  It  the  j^s  presence  either  before  or  immediately 

have  heL  p— 

“‘"l^S^heve  waa  ce.ainly 

iiisarnty  which  „ever  be  merely  presumptive. 

%r:;:;:i7he"S, losing 

the  striking  features  nhich  ^ , rapidly  obliterated  from  the  ■ 

impressions  and  events  are  sp  y remain  in  nearly  their  : 

milni,  while  ideas  long  by  assoeialioii  or. 

original  force  “^“1;.  7tl/sea;eely  Sow  whe«  he  is,  yet  he  i 
attention.  The  individua  y , |^g  ijeen  long  acquainted.  . 

readily  recognises  persons  wit  anj  for  receiving  present  \ 

There  is,  therefore,  an  the  name  of  a mania-  - 

impressions,  but  certainly  i„  some  of  the  intellectual 

cal  illusion.  t rs  and  unperverled  t 1 

rrrstjnm;  i~ 't*  ““  “”'• 

As  to  ita!  Foceedings,  i‘  ^“‘“n  un«t  ' 

Z:°STZ  his  prop  r^  nmy  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  a 

committee  in  the  "'“^“^“  “iple  1.1  the  clfanccry  court  of  IhU 

A case  was  decided  on  this  1?\  / . . , n,,g  years  old,  was  seised 

State  some  years  since.  yVttiTallecrS^  rotated  acts,  that  hU 
of  a large  real  estate,  and  ip,s  want  of  under- 
imbecility of  mind  i„capalL  of  managing  1”^  “ft^rs. 

standing  were  such  as  jc;sion  in  the  nature  of  a writ  of  lunac  , 

The  chancellor  aware  ed  ^ ; accordant  to  the  above  statement, 

to  inquire  whether  the  tacts  wcu.  cv^ 

* In  the  former  edition 

be  feared,  tliat  cases  , ,t.„  n,.,iour  to  punish  a foul  Immicide.  j 

aad  insanity  may  he  oveHeaped  n the  »>  conformable  to  my 

marks  of  IMr.  Buel  Oil  tins  are  so  just,  a _ , eKperience,  juries  m tn 

sX“;  S..v=:  r ir;;To  co,wf.  omi„  u,.  n.«-^ 

Ktr  m.  h7e.7S’S..Tm  ii’iid  . h,  1....S  » doiili.  •I—""  « ‘ 

‘'“TMS'r.rr.*  tomilry,  i.i  Cyolov'.««  of  l’'".d»l  i>' ''  - 

+ Colliiison  on  Lunacy,  vol.  i.  p.  hh. 
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and  he  also  directed  that  the  individual  should  be  present,  so  that  the 
jury  might  have  the  inspection  of  him.  The  inquisition  was  taken  and 
returned,  finding  that  J.  B.  was,  and  for  one  year  preceding  had  been, 
of  unsound  mind  and  mentally  incapable  of  managing  his  affairs  : a 
committee  of  the  estate  was  accordingly  appointed.* 

Dr.  Conolly,  in  noticing  this  subject,  mentions  a frequent  source  of 
error.  It  is,  that  persons  are  often  appointed  to  make  the  inquiry  on 
the  supposed  state  of  mind  who  are  unacquainted  with  the  individual, 
and  the  result  is  a restraint  and  watchfulness  on  the  part  of  the  aged, 
which  naturally  induces  an  appearance  of  perfect  correctness  of  deport- 
ment. A slight  suspicion  excited  by  sordid  domestics,  or  other  inter- 
ested persons,  may  prevent  an  exhibition  of  the  actual  enfeebled  state 
of  mind,  and  more  decidedly  give  them  up  to  the  plots  by  Avhich 
property  is  so  frequently  alienated  from  the  legal  heirs.  These  cir- 
cumstances should,  therefore,  be  remembered  in  all  commissions,  and  a 
free  and  unrestrained  intercourse  be  deemed  a most  essential  means  in 
forming  a proper  opinion.f  But,' on  the  other  hand,  no  language  is 
too  strong  to  characterise  their  conduct  who  shall  endeavour  to  make 
the  imbecility  of  age  an  excuse  for  robbing  its  subjects  of  their  com- 
forts or  for  confining  them  in  an  asylum. 

It  is  impossible  to  extend  this  investigation  into  the  numerous 
cases  which  may  present  doubts  as  (o  the  strength  of  mind  of  indivi- 
duals. Every  instance  must  be  judged  on  its  own  merits;  and  while 
weakness  of  understanding  deserves  protection,  it  should  be  remem- 
bered that  too  nice  an  investigation  of  eccentricities  and  imperfections 
may  lead  to  oppression  and  injustice.^: 

V.  Of  the  State  of  Mind  necessary  to  constitute  a Valid  Will. 

Sir  William  Blackstone,  in  his  introductory  remarks  on  the  study 
ot  the  law,  observes,  that  were  the  medical  profession  to  inform 
themselves  on  the  doctrine  of  last  wills  and  testaments,  or  at  least  so 
tar  as  relates  to  the  formal  part  of  their  execution,  they  might  often 


i Spa  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  232.  In  the  matter  of  James  Barker. 

4 Reports,  vol.  xii.  p.  44C,  ea:  parte  Craiimer.  But  the  greatness  of 

iri  InS?*’  ® f ‘•‘lone  a proof  of  his  incapacity  to  make  a will,  for  a man  of  one 
i)  rri  T I'®  j;*-y  eompetent.-Call’s  Virginia  Keports,  vol.  iv. 

L r’h.n  ’ Darling  V.  Bennet,  Alassachusetts  Reports,  vol.  viii.  p.  129.  Johnson’s 
M Chancery  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  158.  Van  Alst  v.  Hunter.  ^onnson  s 

T;  T Conolly  on  In.sanity,  p.  440. 

L was  of  weak  understanding, 

^ifiaure^  n,  >ational  answers  about  his  estate,  but  not  to  any  questions  about 

"^Lk  that  a snffi?  ^ ansiuer  the  most  common.  laird  Hard  wicke  did  not 

' *•  any  it  must  fomnlation  to  grant  a commission,  and  said,  that  if  lie  granted 

liord  KMn  "hotcy — Vesey  senior’s  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  40?.  On  this 

timatioK  tharti?‘'’‘^’  '"^lat  his  predccessors^intemied,  in  in- 

•f-i  simple  iLiio8iti,  riirirr‘^’  'I™'!?'’  eomprelu-nd  the  most 

nnsnund  mind  I?p  n that  two  and  tw<)  make  four,  is  not  (widence  of  an 

M ' estimated  with’ , -of. considers  that  this  deficiency  is  an  evidence  of  it,  tbongh  to  be 

Sanderson  Veso*^’"!}  •'‘•1  odier  circnmstances.—Sherwood 

^-’amierson,  \ esey’s  Reports,  vol.  xix.  p.  285. 
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use  this  knowledge  with  advantage  to  families  upon  sudden  emergen 
cies.*  Having  such  authority,  it  will  not,  I trust,  be  deemed  pre- 
sumptuous,  if  I preface  the  consideration  of  the  present  sub.iect  with  a 
brief  sketch  of  the  legal  requisites  for  making  these.  Hus  must  also 
be  mv  apology  for  noticing  some  points  in  tins  section  which  might, 
titrpSap?  greater  propriety,  have  been  cons.dered  m prev.o™ 

°"“lt  must  be  observed,  in  the  first  piace,  tlmt  the  law  makes  an 
Sant  distinction  between  the  disposition  of  real  and  of  personal 
pTpX  This  is  borrowed  from  the  English  law,  bnt  it  is  Iran,. 

this  term  is  understood  a verbal  dispo- 

•4.-  f c norsou’s  nropertv.  The  law  concerning  these  has  of  late 

;eam  ISy  altelrTtn  \his  state.  It  may.  however,  be  useful  to 

mention  the  former  in  connexion  with  the  present  enactment. 

Until  1828  it  was  enacted,  that  no  nuncupative  wi  s ou 

good  where  the  estate  thereby  bequeathed  shall  exceed  the  vdu  o 

Lxrontv  five  dollars,  unless  the  same  be  proved  bj  the  oath  ot  ttiree 

witne  sef^t  least  who  were  present  at  the  making  thereof,  nor  unle» 

H be  movSlThat  the  testator,  at  the  tin.e  of  pronounemg  llm  same. 

did  bid  the  persons  present,  or  some  ot  them,  beai  wi  n 
did  but  tlie  t ^ nuncupative  wi  1 

r tie  time  of  he  tet  sickness  ot  the  deceased,  and  in  h.s 

dteUbmhl  orwL«  he  had  been  resident  for  ten  days  or  more, 
Stade’  making  of  such  will,  e-eg  s.mh^ers^^^  was  surprised 

f 'utfeidwCareirrai  t the  speaking 

Tt  he  , 4 e.  d d ^ atai’y  words,  no  testimony  shall  be  received 
« * :,l  a%  uLeupative  will'  except  the  said  testimony  or  to  s b- 
smnr  therOTf  was  committed  to  writi.ig  within  six  daja  after  tte 
Sng'of  the  said  will;  and  aUo  that  .m 

exnired,  nor  shall  any  nuncupative  will  at  any  time  be  rerai 

£[rt:Ve"d:cXri  ‘SX  "V--" 

’'''Tluncupative  will  has  also  beeu  decided  to  Im  no.  g- 
be  made  when  the  testator  is  tn  pi/  X|,e  words, 

O tot  sSneS”  i“rLt"ston\e’"ist  quoted,  are  understood  to  mean  the 

"y“"”n^-*ad  Statutes,  however,  the  pow  er  of  making  th«  i* 
is  nearly  taken  away.  The  following  is  the  ex.  tmg  law  . 
cupativc  or  unwritten  will,  bequeathing  personal  estate,  . 

• Blackstone’8  Commentaries,  P-  ^Irince^vJ^HMlftom''  l'”w  w.se’ti.e 

* Johnson’s  Reports,  vol.  xx.  p.  death  of  the  tesutor , 

«PP-  ' 

Jiis  dissolution  was  so  near. 
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unless  made  by  a soldier  v/lule  iu  actual  military  service,  or  by  a 
mariner  while  at  sea.* 

So,  also,  iu  England  by  a recent  enactment  (1  Victoria,  ch.  xxvi. 
July  3,  1837),  there  can  be  no  longer  parol  or  nuncupative  wills, 
except  in  the  cases  of  soldiers  and  seamen,  f 

Secondly,  a will  or  bequest  of  personal  property.  The  hand- 
writing of  the  person  bequeathing  was  formerly  sufficient  to  pass 
property  so  given  ; but  witnesses  are  now  required,  as  with  testaments. 

Lastly,  Testaments  by  virtue  of  which  real  property  is  devised 
must  be  in  wi’iting,  and  signed  by  the  party  making  the  same,  or  by 
some  other  person  whom  he  expressly  directs  to  sign  it  for  him,  and 
they  must  be  attested  and  subscribed  by  two  witnesses  at  least.  This 
provision  applies  equally  to  wills  of  real  or  personal  property  ; and  the 
u itnesses  are  further  required  to  add  their  place  of  residence.:^ 

We  may  now  add  that  none  of  these  are  valid  in  law  if  made  by 
any  infant,  idiot,  or  person  of  insane  memory.  Here  is  the  point  at 
which  the  subject  enters  into  legal  medicine ; and  under  this*law  it 
happens  that  the  testimony  of  a phy.sician  is  often  required. 

In  law  a person  is  considered  an  infant  until  he  arrives  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one ; and  the  construction  of  this  is,  that  if  he  is  born  on 
the  first  day  of  January,  he  is  of  age  to  do  any  legal  act  on  the  morn- 
ing of  the  last  day  of  December.^  Infants,  according  to  the  eccle- 
siastical or  civil  law,  if  above  the  age  of  fourteen,  may,  however, 
bequeath  personal  property,  but  no  real  estate.  This  respects  males, 
as  females  may  make  a will  of  personal  estate  at  twelve. 

In  this  state,  every  male  of  the  age  of  eighteen  and  upwards,  and 


• Revised  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  CO. 
t Companion  to  the  British  Almanac,  1838,  p.  138. 

’s  in  force,  the  question  as  to  wliat 
institutes  a valid  nuncupative  will  lately  came  up  under  the  following  ciicum- 
stances.  The  testatrix,  Priscilla  Yarnall,  had  been  afflicted  with  pulmonary  con. 

Sp.  nf  1°'’  I'efore  her  death.  She  seems  to  have  been  conscious  of  the 

juigei  of  her  situation,  but  it  is  not  very  clear  that  she  had  abandoned  all  hones  of 
Movery.  Nine  days  before  her  death  she  made  the  alleged  nuncupative  will  ^ She 
retained  all  her  faculties  to  the  last,  although  weak  in  body.  ^ ® 

lippp,.  o^’jections,  decided  against  the  validity  of  the  will 

o!pw  T when  the  testatrix  is  in  Liremis  oi  is 

writ  S wih^  wl“"  "PPO‘’tu»>ty  to  make  a 

riuen  w 111.  — Kawle  s Pennsylvania  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  46.  ^ 

havp  n Statutes,  vol.  il.  p.  63.  The  revisors  of  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania 

writin^J Tr  • ®»“‘=^™ent  in  that  state,  viz.  that  all  wills  shalUe  in 

vol.  xifi.  p 44  above,,  except  in  extremis.- Ammcm  Quarterly  Review, 

bruL^^i"  case  which  was  decided  by  the  House  of  Lords  in  Pe 

a -SI 

bill  age.  The  Chanfipllnr^a  ' i r * question  was  whether  he  had  arrived  at  the 
dian  sixteen  honrl  Camden)  had  so  decided.  It  was  urged  that  more 

their  lorLfflns  nr/ti'^‘‘'i  "^  to  complete  the  term,  but  that  plea  was  overruled 

completed  the  pwiod  because  he  was  living  on  the  day  that 

™ent,  vol.  X.  p^^  536  * s Annual  Register,  1775.  — Petersdorff’s  Abridge. 
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every  feiiuilc,  not  being  a married  woman,  of  sixteen  ycais  and  up- 
wards, may  give  and  bequeath  personal  property  by  will  in  writing.* 

“ Madmen,  or  otherwise  von-conijwtes,  idiots,  or  natural  fools, 
persons  grown  childish  by  reason  of  old  age  or  distemper,  such  as  have 
their  senses  besotted  by  drunkenness ; all  these  are  incapable,  by  reason 
of  mental  disability,  to  make  any  will  so  long  as  such  disability  lasts,  -j- 
Amono’  the  diseases  which  incapacitate  an  individual  from  making 
a valid  will,  or  at  least  render  his  rationality  doubtful,  may  be  enu- 
merated the  following,— lethargic  and  comatose  affections,  wlmther 
arising  from  some  internal  affection  or  from  external  injury,  iliese 
suspend  the  action  of  the  intellectual  faculties  ; so  also  does  an  attack 
of  apoplexy  ; and  even  if  patients  recover  from  ite  first  effects,  an 
imbecility  of  mind  is  often  left  which  unfits  an  individual  for  the  duty 
ill  question.  Phrenitis,  delirium  tremens,  and  those  inflammations 
which  are  accompanied  with  delirium,  also  impair  the  mind,  hinally, 
in  typhoid  fevers,  the  low  state  which  usually  iwecedes  death  is  one 
that  may  be  considered  as  incapacitating  the  individual.  _ , . , 

On  the  other  hand,  there  are  many  fatal  diseases  in  which  the 
patient  preserves  his  mind  to  the  last,  and  all  dispositions  1 

made  by  him  are  of  course  valid.  Of  these  none  is  more  striking  than 
the  clearness  of  intellect  which  sometimes  attends  the  last  stages  ol 

phthisis  puto^  state  of  the  individual,  his  conversation,  and 

actions,  should  all  be  canvassed,  and  from  them  an  opinion  must  be 

forined.j.  general  enumeration  ; and  I have  thought 

that  a sketch  of  some  of  the  cases  scattered  through  law-books  and 
medical  journals  may  prove  of  service,  at  least  to  Je  medica  p 
fession.  '^They  are  contained  in  works  not  generally  » 

physicians,  and  a perusal  of  them  may  prevent  many  of  those  dith- 
culties  which  are  so  apt  to  embarrass  medical  witnesses.  I have 
arranged  them  under  the  respective  diseases  that  were  the  subject 

JnonZca’?/.— In  Cook  Goude  and  Bennet,  the  testator  had  m^e 

a will  after  an  attack  of  apoplexy,  from  which  he  recove^^^^^^ 

subsequently  attended  to  business  of  evei^  f ' 'S 

to  various  places.  Death  follovv;ed  in  three  years  after 

from  a second  apoplectic  fit.  The  testimony  yaned ; and  it  vv 

sorted  by  some  that  he  had  been  frequently  dull 

Sir  John  Nicholl  decided  in  favour  of  the  will ; because  (alo  ^ 

other  circumstances)  incapacity  was  not  proved.§ 

111  Waters  v,  Howdett,  Sir  John  Nicholl  remarked,  that 
gation  ifled  an  attack  of  apoplexy  in  .Tune  1826;  tl-jt  th^  ‘ 
executed  in  November  1826  ; and  that  there  was  a 
of  the  disease  in  1828,  with  consequent  ‘‘f 
» the  fifth  and  the  remaining  articles  heap  together  c 
cumstances  which  usually,  or  at  least  frequently,  occui  in  per. 


• Uuvised  Siiitiites,  vol.  ii.  p.  <>'J 
:J:  Foderd,  vol.  i.  p.  2G1. 


I,  fi.'t.  t Blackstone,  vol.  ii-  P-  •197-. 

§ Iliiggard’s  Ecclesiastical  KeporUs,  vol.  i.  !• 


^ 3.,g;.a,r.-A«X.~2Tgr^-.! 
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are  subject  to  apoiilectic  or  paralytic  attacks,  especially  about  tlio 
jieriod  of  those  attacks,  but  which  also  generally  subside  after  a time, 
and  then  the  patient  again  is  rational  and  capable.  In  support  of  such 
circumstances,  he  observes,  “ Perso7is  who  accidentally  visit  the  de- 
ceased are  usually  brought  to  depose  ; but  their  evidence  cdmost  univer- 
sally turns  out  to  be  of  no  weight  against  acts  of  capacity  at  other  times, 
particularly  if  there  is  no  appearance  of  fraud  in  the  testamentary  act 
itself:'* 

An  individual  was  suddenly  seized  with  a tit  of  apoplexy  while 
walking  in  his  garden.  It  deprived  him  of  his  speech,  which  indeed 
he  never  regained,  and  affected  bis  senses.  Three  w^eeks  after  he  exe- 
cuted the  disputed  will.  Although  speechless,  he  appeared  sensible ; 
his  hand  was  guided  to  make  a mark.  A witness  deposed  to  his 
apparent  understanding,  and  stated  that,  when  going  away,  he  desired 
the  deceased  to  give  him  his  hand,  which  he  immediately  did.  The  me- 
dical witness,  however,  deposed  that  he  had  never  seen  him,  after  the 
tit,  when  he  appeared  to  have  any  sense ; there  might,  however,  have 
been  intervals  Avheii  he  w-as  not  present.  Other  witnesses  corroborated 
this.  Sir  George  Lee  decided  against  the  will,  thinking  him  not  suffi- 
ciently capable  of  making  and  executing  it.f 

Dr.  Hastings  was  required  professionally  to  visit,  on  the  6th  of 
June,  1826,  a rich  farmer  in  the  county  of  Hereford  (England),  and 
found  him  in  a very  lethargic  state.  It  appears  that  although  formerly 
sober,  yet  of  late  years  he  had  become  a confirmed  drunkai’d.  His 
speech  was  much  impaired,  and  he  w^as  not  always  able  to  articulate  so 
as  to  express  the  idea  in  his  mind.  He  complained  of  noises  in  his 
ears,  and  imperfect  vision.  His  gait  was  unsteady,  and  there  was  a 
constant  trembling  of  his  hands.  He,  however,  answered  all  the 
questions  put  to  him  with  propriety,  and  did  not  exhibit  any  imbe- 
cdity  of  mind.  He  performed  a somewhat  difficult  sum  in  addition 
Avith  accuracy.  He  told  Dr.  Hastings  the  collect  for  the  day,  it  being 
bimday,  and  read  part  of  it  to  him.  He  wrote  down,  in  words,  the 
distance  of  his  dwelling  from  the  adjoining  towm. 

The  bodily  symptoms  evidently  threatened  an  attack  of  apoplexy 
and  such,  indeed,  was  the  result.  After  many  fruitless  attempts  to 
break  up  the  habit  of  intoxication,  he  sunk  into  a state  of  mental 
imbecility,  and  died  of  apoplexy  in  January  1827.  Dr.  Hastings  never 
saw  him  after  the  first  visit  until  the  day  before  his  death. 

The  testator  had  made  a will  on  the  26th  of  April,  1826,  and  its 
validity  was  contested.  It  seems  that  some  time  in  1825,  he  had  been 
seized  with  symptoms  of  palsy,  but  which  by  proper  remedies  had 
ceil  considerably  relieved.  He,  how’ever,  was  subject  to  fits  of  delirium 
romens;  and  during  these- acted  strangely  and  incoherently.  Geiierallv 
speaking  from  the  testimony,  the  state  of  his  mind  at  the  time  of 
laking  the  will  was  similar  to  that  observed  by  Dr.  Hastings.  The  iurv, 
under  the  direction  of  Baron  Vaughan,  decided  in  favour  of  the  will  | 


L I Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  790. 

Cl-irk  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  22 


229.  Bittleston,  by  licr  guardian  v. 


•t  wildland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  410.  Ur.  Hastings  mentions 
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Palsy.  — In  the  case  of  Clark  v.  Fisher,  brouglit  before  the  Cliau- 
cellor  of  the  State  of  New  York,  on  an  appeal  from  a surrogate’s 
decision,  the  testator  died  in  May  1827,  aged  about  eighty  yeai-s. 
Four  years  previous  to  his  death  he  had  an  apoplectic  fit,  which 
terminated  in  paralysis,  and  this  continued  until  his  death.  He  was 
confined  to  his  bed  during  tliese  four  years,  although  able  to  ride  out 
a few  times,  being  helped  into  his  carriage.  His  speech  was  much 
impaired,  but  he  was  able  to  make  himself  understood  by  those  wlio 
were  well  acquainted  with  him.  The  contested  will  was  made  in  May 
1827,  a short  time  previous  to  his  death. 

The  Chancellor  (Walworth),  in  his  opinion,  states  that  upwards  of 
fifty  witnesses  were  examined  before  the  surrogate.  As  usual  great 
diversity  of  opinion  existed  among  them.  Aware  of  the  tendency  of 
prtyudice  or  feelings  to  bias  their  views,  he  reviews  the  evidence,  and 
establishes,  from  incontestable  proof,  that  the  testator’s  mind,  at  the 
commencement  of  his  disease,  was  such  as  totally  to  incapacitate  him 
from  making  a will.  After  the  first  year  he  was  but  seldom  visited  by 
those  who  were  formerly  acquainted  with  him  ; and  those  who  did  so 
vary  in  opinion  ; but  in  1826  it  would  seem  that  his  memory  was 
good  respecting  long  past  events.  This,  however,  is  so  common  dur- 
ing the  decrepitude  of  old  age,  that  the  chancellor  remarks,  it  can 
liardly  be  relied  on  as  a proof  of  mental  capacity.  At  the  period, 
however,  of  executing  the  will,  he  could  not  make  himself  understood 
by  the  person  who  drew  it,  even  in  reply  to  questions  directly  put  to 
him.  It  was  all  done  by  the  direction  of  a wife  whom  he  married 
after  his  first  attack.  The  will  was  cancelled.* 

The  following  is  a Scotch  case.  Mr.  Gardner  had  been  for  many 
years  an  active  man  of  business,  and  of  a vigorous  mind.  He  was 
struck  with  palsy  in  1814,  by  which  his  right  side  was  disabled,  and 
his  speech  considerably  affected.  He  ceased  to  take  any  active  chaige 
of  business,  but  various  loans  were  made  by  him  through  the  assist- 
ance of  his  wife  and  by  the  agency  of  his  law  agent.  He  occasionally 
became  intoxicated,  and  was  allowed  to  take  two  or  three  glasses  o 
whisky  daily.  Flis  general  health  was  good,  but  he  sometimes  cried 
and  laughed  without  any  apparent  cause,  which  some  of  the  witnesses 
imputed  to  imbecility,  while  others  stated  that  it  was  a nervous  or 
hysterical  affection.  He  occupied  his  time  in  reading,  and  althouga 
it  was  difficult  to  communicate  with  him,  yet  those  witnesses  who  did 


two  other  cases  in  which  apoplectic  symptoms  evidently  resulting  from  long  cmN 
tinned  and  severe  disease  of  the  brain,  were  still  unaccompanied  with  any  matenu 
injury  of  the  intellectual  functions.  In  another  the  individual,  aged  " ‘y 

and  sixty  years,  roused  suddenly  from  his  stertorous  sleep,  . 

to  attend,  as  he  would  dictate  his  will.  To  the  great  astonishment  of  all 

lie,  in  the  clearest  manner,  dictated  a very  just  will,  leaving  his  proper  y 

for  his  children.  He  directly  afterwards,  without  mentioning  any  oUier  attain, 

again  relapsed  into  coma;  from  which,  before  his  death,  he  ’ faithful 

gtve  some  directions  with  respect  to  an  annuity  to  a ^ ^ svmptoms 

servant  to  him.”  This,  however,  was  a case  in  which  the  comatose  sy  p 

supervened  on  an  attack  of  erysipelas.  r'-«no  ildd. 

• Paige’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  171.  See  also  Scribner  v.  C , 

vol.  ii.  p.  147. 
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come  into  communication  M'itli  his  mind,  deposed  that  it  was  quite 
sound  and  acute,  and  that  his  memory,  both  of  old  and  recent  occur- 

Irences,  was  particularly  vivid  and  correct.  His  mode  of  commu- 
nicating was  by  writing  on  a slate  or  piece  of  paper  (he  having  taught 
himself  to  write  with  his  left  hand),  and  he  also  made  use  of  an 
alphabet  pointing  out  the  letters  of  the  words  he  meant  to  express  with 
a nod  or  with  his  finger.  In  1823  he  had  a second  shock,  which 
aflected  his  left  arm  to  the  elbow ; his  speech  was  also  much  impeded, 
and  he  could  only  say  aye  and  no.  He  thenceforth  ceased  to  go  out 

of  the  house,  but  occupied  his  time  in  reading,  and  communicated  as 

I formerly.  Almost  all  the  pursuer’s  witnesses  gave  it  as  their  opinion 
I that  he  had  not  a mind  capable  of  making  such  a settlement  as  the 

I one  in  issue ; but  one  of  them  (the  gentleman  who  had  acted  as  his 

law  agent  in  regard  to  the  loans)  stated,  that  although  he  did  not 
i think  he  was  capable  of  originating  such  a deed,  yet  he  thought  he 
! had  mind  sufficient  to  understand  it,  if  read  over  to  him.  The  wit- 

I nesses  for  the  defenders  (who  stated  various  facts  as  to  his  memory) 
gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  his  mind  was  quite  sound.  It  was  proved 
that  at  the  time  of  execution  the  deed  was  not  read  over,  and  no 
written  instructions  were  put  in  evidence  ; but  it  was  jjroved  that  the 
deed  of  1827  had  been  read  to,  and  approved  of  by,  him ; and  that 
both  under  that  deed  and  the  one  under  dispute,  the  daughter  and 
I her  children  derived  much  moi’e  benefit  than  they  could  if  it  were  set 
• aside. 

Lord  Cringletie,  in  his  charge  to  the  jury,  urged  that  it  was  in 
I proof  that  the  memory  of  the  grantor  was  entire,  and  ob.served  that 
it  is  the  firet  of  the  intellectual  faculties  that  decays.  The  weight  of 
testimony  of  those  who  held  the  most  communication  wdth  him  was 
. also  in  favour  of  his  ability.  The  jury  found  for  the  will.* 

I A testator,  ten  years  before  his  death,  and  in  perfect  health,  exe- 
cuted  a will,  and  subsequently  a codicil;  and  two  and  a half  years 
bdore  his  death,  after  a paralytic  stroke  producing  at  least  great  bodily 
infirmity,  having  executed  a second  codicil,  materially  departing  from 
those  instruments;  and  six  months  before  his  death,  a third  codicil, 
^ revoking  the  .second,  and  reverting  to  the  former  disposition,  a probate 
4 ot  the  will,  and  of  the  first  and  third  codicils,  was  granted,  there  being 
•V  f^tisfactory  proof  of  a change  in  his  affections,  and  the  evidence  of 
W;  ''ohtion  and  capacity  being  at  least  as  strong  in  support  of  the  third  as 
■I  ot  the  second  codicil.f 

In  a case  before  Sir  George  Lee  (1752),  the  testator  having  the 


nerC  SLI"  (Scodaml),  vol.  xi.  p.  1049.  Simpson  ii.  Gard- 

See"*lil!o  Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  502. 

rows  u-ic  n!fi  ! • ^ Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  84.  Dr.  Biir- 

the  carmcitv  'f  of  making  the  last  will,  for  the  purpose  of  ascertaining 

would  only  VP  several  paralytic  strokes.  Dr.  Burrows 

in  direct  Lnn.iC  opinion,  and  desired  a second  interview.  The  will  was 

against  itT  " previous  ones  made  when  in  perfect  health.  Judgment 

in  B^ewit?o."Bk^if  tHaggaS^Vl^^®  '' 
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palsy,  and  being  dissatisfied  with  a former  will,  ordered  a new  one  to 
be  executed.  The  attorney  dreAV  it  according  to  her  directions,  read 
it  to  her,  and  she  approved  by  answering  “yes,”  or  “ it  is  very  right” 
She  raised  herself  up  to  execute  it,  but  the  palsy  in  her  hand  was  so 
great  that  she  could  not  hold  the  pen.  Judgment  was  given  in  favour 
of  the  unexecuted  will.* 

Esquirol  was  consulted  on  the  following  case.  A bon  vivanl  of  ; 
apoplectic  make  was,  at  the  age  of  sixty-four,  attacked  with  hemiplegia  i 
and  its  usual  symptoms.  He  became  morose  and  sluggish,  and  suffered  i 
under  trembling  of  the  limbs,  deafness,  difficulty  of  speech,  &c.  Could  I 
a person,  under  these  circumstances,  dictate  and  understand  a will  1 
written  for  him  two  months  previous  to  death?  It  was  replied,  that  ; 
although  the  above  are  signs  of  cerebral  lesion,  yet  they  do  not  neces-  • 
sarily  suppose  a loss  of  intellect.  Iteason  may  be  present,  although  i 
not  so  perfect.  The  number  of  witnesses  required  in  France  to  attest  ; 
a legal  signature  to  a will  is  also  urged  as  a proof  that  so  many  per- 
sons could  not  have  been  mistaken  as  to  the  state  of  mind.'j' 

General  Weakness  and  Debility. — The  will  ot  a married  woman, 
obtained  Avhen  she  was  in  an  extremely  weak  state,  nine  days  before 
death,  by  the  active  agency  of  her  husband,  the  sole  executor  and  uni- 
versal legatee,  and  which  Avill  wholly  departed  from  a former  one  deli- 
berately made  a few  months  before,  was  pronounced  against,  the 
evidence  in  favour  not  being  satisfactory.  She  suffered  much  from 
pain  and  weakness,  and  took  laudanum  largely  during  her  illness.^ 

In  Scotland  there  is  a peculiar  law  to  protect  dying  persons  from 
importunity.  No  settlement  or  gift  executed  after  the  commencement 
of  the  disease  of  which  the  person  dies,  except  those  bi  the  ordinarj- 
administration  of  the  estate,  are  valid,  and  this  even  if  the  grantor  be 
not  confined  to  his  bed.  If  he  survives  sixty  days  after,  or  has  been 
to  market  unsupported,  it  is  good.§  I will  mention  one  or  two  deci- 
sions under  this  law.  , 

A person  in  advanced  life  had  been  afflicted  with  a stuffing  ana 
cough,  and  swelled  leg,  but  it  did  not  appear  that  these  complain^ 
existed  within  sixty  days  before,  or  were  the  cause  of,  his  death.  Jt 
was  proved  that  though  not  regularly  confined  to  bed  or  to  the  house, 
his  general  health  was  infirm,  and  he  died  in  the  act  of  stepping  out  o 
his  bed.  He  made  his  will  thirty-eight  days  before  his  death.  As 
there  was  no  distinct  evidence  that  a fixed  disease  w^  present  wmii 
sixty  days,  or  that  it  was  the  cause  of  death,  the  decision  was  in  laAO 

of  the  deed. II 
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In  another  case,  a person  addicted  to  habits  of  excessive  drinking, 
and  who  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  several  weeks  from  debility  and 
exiiaustion,  having  executed  a settlement  of  her  landed  estate  and  died 
in  eiglit  days  thereafter,  Avithout  liaving  been  once  up,  except  to  have 
her  bed  made ; and  a medical  gentleman  liaving  deposed  that  she  had 
no  formed  disease,  Avhen  he  saw  her  on  the  third  day  atter  the  execution 
of  tlie  deed,  and  that  she  died  of  an  access  of  peripneumonia  notha, 
which  is  a very  common,  though  not  a necessary,  result  of  the  state  in 
which  the  party  previously  was ; it  was  held  that  she  Avas  not  to  be 
considered  on  death-bed  at  the  date  of  the  execution  of  the  deed.* 

Old  age,  implying  mental  imhecility. — Kinleside  v.  Harrison.  In 
this  case,  the  testator,  betAi^een  eighty-six  and  eighty-eight  years  of  age, 
made  seA^eral  codicils  to  his  Avill,  Avhich  Avere  disputed  on  the  ground 
of  mental  imbecility,  the  result  of  old  age.  A large  mass  of  contra- 
dictory evidence  Arms  presented.  It  apjiears  to  be  admitted  that  there 
was  occasional  incapacity  from  violent  nervous  attacks,  but  he  survived 
two  years  after  making  the  codicils,  and  managed  his  OAvn  concerns. 
Thus  he  drcAv  drafts,  all  of  Avhich  Avere  accurate  and  conformable  to 
the  variations  required  in  them.  His  memory  failed  him  occasionally 
and  he  Avas  deaf,  yet  he  Aims  able  to  play  Avhist  Avell  until  a feAv  months 
before  his  death,  and  ahvays  paid  his  oavu  bills  and  entered  his  pay- 
ments as  they  Avere  made,  in  his  account-book.  Sir  John  Nicholl 
decided  in  favour  of  his  capacity. f 

In  Brj^dges  v.  King,  Mrs.  Brydges  had  made  a Avill  while  in  a state 
of  health,  material  parts  of  Avhich  Avere  altered  by  a codicil,  executed 
ten  days  before  her  death.  She  was  above  seventy-tAvo  years  of  age, 
had  been  confined  to  her  room  three  months,  and  to  her  bed  tAvo  months. 
Her  complaint  Avas  visceral,  and  fj'om  lying  in  bed  she  had  become 
excoriated  so  that  it  AA-as  necessary  to  dress  the  sores  from  shoulder  to 
hip,  and  although  her  boAvels  Avere  so  torpid  as  to  require  injections, 
yet,  from  her  Aveakened  state,  she  Avas  not  able  to  bear  them.  In  this 
condition  the  codicil  in  favour  of  her  personal  attendants  Avas  executed. 
The  legular  physician  of  the  deceased  had  not  seen  her  for  several 
days  previous  and  subsequent,  but  he  deposed  to  her  being  more  or 
less  lethargic  for  months,  and  did  belicA'e  her  capable  of  transacting 
important  business.  It  Ai'as  also  in  evidence,  that  her  relatives  and 
solicitor  Avere  excluded,  under  various  pretences,  from  seeing  her. 
Hie  codicil  Avas  declared  invalid  by  Sir  John  Nicholl.  j; 

In  Ingram  v,  Wyatt,  Sir  John  Nicholl  notices  particularly  the 
subject  of  imbecility  of  mind.  This  defect,- he  remarks,  seems  to  pro- 
ceed from  Avant  of  quickness,  activity,  and  motion,  in  the  intellectual 
tacidties.  And  thus  sometimes  different  faculties  arc  found  failing  in 
different  persons.  “ For  example,  the  memory  is  sometimes  jicrfect 
wliere  higher  powers  of  the  understanding  are  greatly  defective.”  In 
an  individual  of  imbecile  mind,  “ the  understanding  has  made  little 

1 Session,  vol.  vi.  p.  30?.  M‘Kay  v.  Davidson. 

t 2 Plnlhinore,  p.  449. 

+ Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  256‘. 
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progress  with  years ; it  has  not  matured  and  ripened  in  the  usual ; 
manner ; yet  even  in  such  individuals,  unless  the  imbecility  be  ex- 
treme, some  impi’ovement  will  have  taken  place,  some  progress  in 
knowledge  beyond  mere  infancy  will  have  been  made.  By  tlie  help  of 
memory,  by  imitation,  by  habit,  such  an  individual  will  acquire  many 
ideas,  will  recollect  facts  and  circumstances,  and  places,  and  hackneyed 
quotations  from  books,  will  conduct  hijnself  orderly  and  mannerly, 
will  make  a few  rational  remarks  on  familiar  and  trite  subjects,  may 
retain  self-dominion,  may  spend  his  own  little  income  in  providing  for  j 
his  wants,  as  a boy  spends  his  pocket  money,  and  yet  may  labour 
under  great  infirmity  of  mind,  and  be  very  liable  to  fraud  and  im- 
position.” 

“ The  principal  marks  and  features  of  imbecility  are  the  same 
which  belong  to  childhood,  of  course  (as  already  observed)  varying 
in  degree  in  different  individuals  ; frivolous  pursuits,  fondness  for,  and 
sti’ess  upon  trifles,  inertness  of  mind,  paucity  of  ideas,  shyness,  timidity', 
submission  to  control,  acquiescence  under  influence,  and  the  like.  Hence 
these  infantine  qualities  have  acquired  for  this  species  of  deficiency  of 
understanding  the  name  of  ‘ childishness.’  The  effect  is,  that  where 
imbecility  exists  at  all,  and  in  proportion  to  its  degree  it  becomes  ne- 
cessary, especially  in  a case,  exposed  to  other  adverse  ‘ presumptions,’ 
to  ascertain  its  extent  with  some  accuracy,  to  see  how  far  the  indivi- 
dual was  liable  to  be  controlled  by  influence,  to  submit  to  ascendancy, 
to  acquiesce  from  inertness  and  confidence  in  those  acts  upon  the 
validity  of  which  the  court  has  to  decide.”* 

In  Bird  v.  Bird,  the  will  was  executed  ten  days  before  death  by  a 
person  of  eighty-five,  in  weak  bodily  health  ; but  the  drawer  and  wit- 
nesses of  it  were  confirmed  in  their  opinion  as  to  capacity,  volition, 
and  free  agency,  by  the  adverse  witnesses,  and  by  the  deceased’s 
affections  and  declarations.  Will  pronounced  for.t 

A testatrix  was  old  and  greatly  debilitated  by  the  disease  under 
which  she  laboured  when  she  made  her  will  and  codicil,  and  the 
usual  state  of  her  mind,  until  her  death,  was  that  of  great  torpor  and 
inactivity ; “ but  her  mind,”  say  the  court,  “ was  evidently  not  deranged. 
It  was,  in  fact,  rather  a want  of  sensibility'  than  a want  of  intellect,  which 
marked  her  condition ; for  most,  if  not  all  the  witnesses,  agreed  that 
she  could,  by  any  thing  sufficiently  interesting  to  attract  her  attention, 
be  awakened  and  roused  to  activity ; and  when  she  was  so,  that  she 
conversed  intelligently,  and  invariably  gave  rational  and  pertinent 
responses  to  any  interrogatories  propounded  to  her.”  Some,  indeed, 
thought  that  she  could  not  be  excited  for  a time  sufficient  to  make  a 
will;  others  entertained  a different  opinion.  And  (t  was  proved  that 
she  felt  an  extreme  interest  about  making  a w’ill.  She  was  a widow 
and  childless,  and  had  long  determined  against  intestacy.  'Ihe  pn- 
]uar\'  motive  of  this  determination  w'as  the  emancipation  of  her  .■slaves, 
and  this  all  agreed  w'as  the  object  dearest  to  her  heart.  1 his  was  a 


* Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  384. 
-]•  Ibid.  vol.  ii.  p.  142, 
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subject  then  to  excite  her ; and  the  subscribing  witnesses  were  also 
decided  as  to  her  competency  at  the  time  of  executing  the  will.  Tlie 
court,  therefore,  adjudged  in  favour  of  the  will.* 

It  has  been  sometimes  agitated,  whether  the  loss  of  memory  solely 
is  such  a proof  of  mental  imbecility  as  to  render  a will  invalid.  On 
this  point,  the  remarks  of  Chancellor  Kent,  in  a case  before  him,  are 
decisive.  “ The  failure  of  memory  is  not  sufficient  to  create  the  inca- 
pacit}’-,  unless  it  be  quite  total,  or  extend  to  his  immediate  family. 
The  Roman  law,”  he  remarks,  “seemed  to  apply  the  incapacity  only 
to  an  extreme  failure  of  memory — as  for  a man  to  forget  his  own 
n&me,fatims  prcesumitur  qui  in  proprio  nomine  errat.  The  want  of 
recollection  of  names  is  one  of  the  earliest  symptoms  of  a decay  of  the 
memory ; but  this  failure  may  exist  to  a very  great  degree,  and  yet 
‘ the  solid  power  of  the  understanding’  remain.”f 

Drunkenness. — The  testator  was  proved  to  have  been  not  properly 
a madman,  but  an  habitual  drunkard  ; who,  under  the  excitement  of 
liquor,  acted  very  like  a maniac. 

Sir  John  Nicholl  held,  that  from  the  evidence  it  appeared  that  the 
testator  was  not  under  the  excitement  of  liquor,  and  consequently  not 
insane,  at  the  time  of  making  his  w'ill;  and  he  therefore  established  the 
will.t 

Delirium. — In  Evans  v.  Knight,  where  the  condition  of  the  testator 
was  inquired  into  eight  years  after  his  death,  it  was  endeavoured  to  be 
shewn  that  he  had  been  labouring  under  a delirium  caused  by  a fatal 
attack  of  peripneumonia.  This  attack  had  been  on  him  for  some  days. 
He  made  the  will  on  the  21st  of  April,  and  died  on  the  24th.  The 
physician  who  was  called  in,  and  who  saw  him  a short  time,  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  lie  was  not  in  sound  mind,  but  denied  that  he  was  in 
a state  of  mental  derangement;  “and  in  spite  of  a marked  confusion 
of  intellect,  he  could  answer  questions  put  to  him,  sensibly  and  ration- 
ally.”  A friend  visited  him  on  the  same  day,  and  heard  him  give 
instructions  to  the  solicitor  without  any  leading  questions  being  put. 
The  solicitor  also  was  satisfied  of  his  capacity.  Verdict  in  favour  of 
the  will.§ 

Suicide,  as  indicative  of  insanity. — “ Instructions  for  a will  con- 
taining the  fixed  and  final  intentions  of  the  deceased  are  valid,  if  the 
formal  execution  is  prevented  by  death  ; and  if  there  is  no  evidence  of 
insanity  at  the  time  of  giving  the  instructions,  the  commission  of  suicide 
three  days  after  will  not  invalidate  the  paper,  by  raising  an  inference 
of  previous  derangement.”  Here  the  testator  conversed  sensibly 


Littel’s  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  252.  Watts  v.  Bullock, 
t Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  161.  Van  Alst  v.  Hunter.  In 
lurnerw  Turner  (Littel’s  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.  i.  p.  101),  the  court  made  a 
remark  which  is  probably  correct ; and  if  so,  deserves  attention.  “ There  is  less 
01  uisanity  at  the  lime  when  a will  was  executed,  where  the  testator  is 
snewn  to  have  been  previously  afflicted  with  the  mental  debility  attending  old  age, 
man  there  is  where  the  mental  malady  is  ordinary  lunacy.” 

w»«"'l  y'oy ^bll,  2 Addams,  p.  206.  See  also  Dodge  v.  Meech  (where  the  will 
as  invalidated),  1 Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  612. 

9 I Addams,  p.  229.  See  also  Lemann  v.  Bonsall,  ibid.  p.  383. 
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and  collectedly,  and  appeared  perfectly  rational  when  giving  the 

instructions.*  . . 

The  existence  of  a lucid  interval. — Ihe  case  of  White  v.  Driver 
I'olated  to  the  validity  of  the  will  of  Mrs.  Manning,  who  was  proved  to 
have  been  insane  for  several  years,  but  the  disorder  was  not  uniform ; 
nor  did  it  always  attack  her  with  an  equal  degree  of  violence.  She 
was  at  large  during  the  greater  part  of  her  life,  and  under  her  oun 
crovernment.  From  the  testimony  of  the  clergyman,  the  solicitor,  the 
two  apothecaries,  and  the  nurse,  “-with  all  their  suspicions  awakened, 
and  their  vigilant  observations  called  forth,”  it  appeared  that  she  w^ 
sane  and  rational  during  the  transaction  ; and  indeed  it  seems  proved, 
that  she  continued  so  until  her  death,  which  was  on  the  next  day. 
The  disposition  of  her  property  as  made  by  the  will  was  “ neither 
insane  nor  unnatural.”  Sir  John  Nicholl  (the  judge)  therefore  pro- 

In  another  case  (Cartwright  v.  Cartwright),  Sir  William  Wynne 
enters  more  in  detail  into  the  circumstances  which  go  to  prove  the 
existence  of  a lucid  interval.  “ If  it  can  be  proved  and  established 
that  it  is  a rational  act  rationally  done,  the  whole  case  is  proved. 
WHiat  can  you  do  more  to  establish  the  act?  Because,  suppose  you 
are  able  to  shew  the  party  did  that  which  appears  to  he  a rational  act, 
and  it  is  his  own  entirely,  nothing  is  left  to  presumption  in  order  to 
prove  a lucid  interval.”  The  deceased,  by  herself  writing  the  will 
now  before  the  court,  had  plainly  shewn  that  she  had  a full  and  com- 
plete capacity  to  understand  the  state  of  her  affairs  and  her  relations, 
and  to  give  what  was  proper  in  the  way  she  has  done.  She  not  only 
formed  the  plan,  but  pursued  and  carried  it  into  execution  with  pre^ 
priety  and  without  assistance.  He  was  therefore  in 
dity  of  the  will,  and  this  sentence  was  affirmed  on  appeal  to  the  Hig 

Court  of  Delegates.!  j 

Monoma7iia— Hatred  agahist  relaiives.— Owe  of  the  most  ditficul 

questions  for  decision  is  where  the  charge  of  insanity  rests  on  some 
obstinate  and  long  continued  feelings  of  hatred  or  niahce  agains  . 
viduals,  and  which  are  evidently  groundless.  Ihus  Lord 
his  speech  on  the  trial  of  Janies  Hadfield,  speaks  of  a Mr.  Gre  . 

u>hilst  insane,  took  up  the  idea  that  his  ffi-other 
poison  to  him,  and  this  became  the  prominent 
In  a few  months,  however,  he  recovered,  and 
sion  (that  of  a barrister),  but  could  never  divest  himself  of  t 
Sion  that  his  brother  had  attempted  to  poison  hnii,  and 
dice  he  disinherited  him.  On  a trial  in  the  court  of  King  s Bench,  the 


• Burrows  v.  Burrows,  1 Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  101). 
f 1 Phillimore’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  p.  84. 


iastical  Reports,  p.  84.  .i«.p»«ed 

+ 1 Phillimore,  p.  90.  But  in  Groom  and  Evans  «.  Thomas,  "’h®^ 
was  proved  to  have.  Iieen  insane  both  before  and  after  g sanction  of  his 

sbewbig  calmness  and  tbe  transaction  of  formal  buMness,  . papers.  H 

family,  was  not  deemed  .sufficient  to  rebut  the  ‘ , _illagcard's 

was,  however,  very  doubtful,  whether  the  testator  had  a lucid  inters 

Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  ii.  p.  488. 
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* jury  found  against  the  will,  but  a contrary  verdict  was  had  in  the  court 

||  of  Common  Pleas,  and  the  suit  ended  in  a compromise. 

' Another  case  of  the  same  description  is  that  of  Dew  v.  Clark, 
wliich  forms  the  subject  of  one  of  Sir  John  Nicholl’s  most  elaborate  and 
able  opinions,  and  1 cannot  omit  recommending  its  attentive  perusal  to 
all  of  my  young  legal  friends  who  wish  to  understand  this  intricate 
species  of  insanity. 

Ely  Stott  died  a rich  man,  leaving  a widow  (the  third  wife)  and  an 
only  cliild.  This  child,  a daughter  (now  Mrs.  Dew),  was  of  the  first 
marriage,  and  born  in  1788,  and  it  was  shewn  that  from  her  earliest 
infancy  he  had  laboured  under  the  strongest  aversion  against  her,  de- 
I daring  that  she  was  invested  by  nature  with  a singular  depravity,  was 
the  vdetim  of  vice  and  evil,  &c.,  and  he  continued  in  this  opinion  and 
, made  similar  assertions  as  she  advanced  in  life,  and  even  until  his 
I death  in  1821.  He  left  her  100/.  per  annum,  and  she  now  sought,  on 
, the  ground  of  his  partial  insanity,  to  break  the  will. 

When  the  first  application  was  made  to  Sir  John  Nicholl,  he  ex- 
■ plicitly  stated,  that  “ no  course  of  harsh  treatment,  no  sudden  bursts 
I of  violence,  no  display  of  unkind  or  even  unnatural  feeling  merehj,  can 
avail  in  proof  of  the  allegation  ; she  can  only  prove  it  by  making  out 
a case  of  antipathy,  clearly  resolvable  into  mental  perversion,  and 
I plainly  evincing  that  the  deceased  was  insane  as  to  her,  notwithstand- 
I ing  his  general  sanity.” 

His  decision  on  the  will  occupies  many  pages.  He  inquires  what 
; is  the  true  criterion  or  test  of  the  presence  of  insanity,  and  in  answer, 

II.  deems  it  comprisable  in  a single  term,  viz.  delusion — a delusion  out  of 
I which  the  patient  is  incapable  of  being  permanenthj  reasoned.  The 
I term  partial  insanity  is  perfectly  consonant  wdth  the  law  of  England — 

I a man  is  not  mad  on  all  subjects. 

; In  addition  to  the  circumstances  mentioned  above,  as  to  the  delusion 
i of  Mr.  Stott  against  his  child,  it  was  proved  by  many  rvitnesses,  that 
^ even  in  early  age  the  burden  of  his  conversation  was  her  depravity 
|C  and  profligacy ; and  this  went  on  from  year  to  year,  progressively 
»i!  increasing.  His  treatment  of  her  was  harsh  to  an  extreme  ; he  burst 
fr  into  rage  whenever  she  appeared,  and  could  not  bear  the  sight  of  her. 

ip'  She  never  sat  down  to  table  with  him,  was  compelled  to  do  the  most 

menial  work,  and  w'as  denied  every  thing,  except  the  most  common 
S'!  articles  of  dress.  He  stripped  her  naked  and  flogged  her,  and  then 
rubbed  her  back  with  brine ; and  even  w hen  a woman  grown,  of 
v:  seventeen  up  to  twenty-one,  would  knock  her  down  and  strike  her 

1"  with  a whip.  She  fled  from  these  cruelties,  and  received,  through  the 

'H  assistance  of  her  friends,  a situation  in  a school,  and  wdiere  she  was 
htted  for  a governess.  The  clergyman  of  the  parish,  to  whom  Mr. 
o i btott  had  complained  of  his  daughter,  became  acquainted  with  her,  and 
was  surprised  to  find  her  fiir  different  from  w'hat  had  been  represented. 

) ruitless  efforts  were  made  by  him  and  her  to  jiroduce  a reconci- 
' i lation,  but  lie  states  that  the  mere  sight  of  her  appeared  to  excite  the 
'atlier,  and  he  did  not  deem  it  safe  to  leave  her  in  the  house.  “ The 
< eceased  s state  of  mind  was  clearly  and  essentially  ditterent  from  that 
^ a meiely  wicked  man,  or  of  one  under  the  influence  of  a prejudice, 
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however  strong.”  It  was  a complete  delusion,  which  he  had  no  power 
of  resisting,  and  which  v'as  liable  to,  and  did,  go  frightful  lengths  in 
the  absence  of  temporary  external  restraints. 

It  appeared  in  testimony,  that  Stott  had  required  his  daughter  to 
write  down  her  thoughts  for  his  inspection. 

Other  circumstances  were  proved,  indicative  of  insanity  on  several 
subjects — such  as  his  conduct  to  his  first  wife,  his  blasphemy  while 
reading  the  Bible,  and  his  extraordinary  prayers. 

He  was  a medical  electrician,  and  conceived  himself  endowed  with 
supernatural  pow^ers  in  the  use  of  his  apparatus.  He  had  also  imbibed 
an  idea  of  the  feasibility  of  delivering  pregnant  females  by  means  of 
this  agent,  and  actually  proposed  to  a neighbouring  baker  to  try  the 
experiment  on  his  wife. 

The  will  was  declared  void.* 

In  a recent  case,  the  testator  had  been  a fellow  of  Queen’s  College, 
Oxford,  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  of  his  life  rector  of  a living  be- 
longing to  that  college.  He  was  always  eccentric  in  his  habits,  and  of 
late  vears  had  been  very  retired.  In  consequence  of  being  taken  very 
ill,  and  two  of  his  servants  at  the  same  time,  w'ith  vomiting  and  purg- 
ino-,  he  believed  that  an  attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  him.  On 
the  advice  of  his  solicitor  and  physician,  who  then  thought  that  he  had 
rational  grounds  for  his  suspicions,  an  investigation  w'as  made,  but 
the  gentlemen  who  conducted  it  were  satisfied  that  there  were  none. 
The  testator,  however’,  remained  in  the  belief,  that  the  eggs,  milk,  arid 
butter  sent  to  him  by  Harrison,  his  nephew-in-law',  and  his  church- 
warden, were  poisoned,  and  this  continued  to  his  death. 

The  will  was  all  in  the  testator’s  hand-writing,  w'ithout  erasure  or 
alteration,  regularly  attested  by  two  clergymen,  who,  although  aware 
of  his  opinion  respecting  poisoning,  unhesitatingly  swore  to  their  e le 
of  his  perfect  mind.  The  solicitor  and  physician  gave  simdar  tes- 
timony. His  property  was  all  bequeathed  to  Queen’s  College,  in  trust 
for  the  poor  of  the  parish  where  he  resided,  and  it  appeared  on  the 
trial  that  he  expressed  an  intention  of  doing  this  long  before  he  haU 

the  notion  of  poison.  , 

The  testamentary  papers  were  opposed  by  the  next  of  km,  on  me 
ground  that  they  were  prepared  and  executed  when  the  testator 

impressed  with  the  belief  of  poisoning,  and  ° 

mind  and  under  mental  delusion.  ^Sir  John  Nicholl  said  that,  at  a 
events,  it  was  a case  of  monomania,  tor  upon  every  other  subjec  , 
the  time  in  question  to  his  death,  the  deceased  acted  as  a person 
sound  mind,  as  much  as  he  had  ever  been ; he  managec  us  'cw*  » 
property,  and  his  farm,  granted  leases,  received  tithes,  kept  accoi  , 
recognised  his  will,  held  rational  conversation,  and  did  c>'»^h  d C • 
A monomaniac,  to  affect  such  an  instrument,  under  sue  i 
stances,  should  be  clear  in  point  of  existence  and  decided  in  c la  a > 
beyond  all  doubt.  That  tl,e  deceased  thought  and  Wteved  ^ 
attempt  had  been  made  to  poison  him,  seemed  to  be  a fa  ^ ^„rbid 
but  was  it  proved  tliaii  his  opinion  in  that  re.spect  vas  a ii 

• Dew  V.  Claik,  in  1 Addams,  p.  279;  2 Addams,  p.  102;  3 Addams,  p.  79« 
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insane  delusion,  rendering  him  intestable?  The  question  was  not, 
whether  the  attempt  to  poison  was  really  made,  but  whether  he  had 
grounds  for  suspecting  it  ? or  whether,  as  pleaded,  ‘ the  deceased  had 
no  rational  grounds  whatever  for  his  belief.’  ” The  court  pi’onounced 
in  favour  of  the  will.'*’’ 

The  following  case  Avas  adjudicated  in  Kentucky,  in  1822  : — George 
Moore  made  his  will  on  the  11th  of  April,  1822.  He  was  sick  and 
low,  but  in  his  right  mind,  and  indeed  more  so  than  the  Avitnesses  had 
seen  him  for  some  time.  About  tAventy-four  years  previous  to  his 
death  he  had  been  seized  Avith  a dangerous  fever,  from  Avhich  he,  un- 
expectedly to  all,  recovered.  Some  years  afterAA'ards  he  indulged  in 
habits  of  intoxication,  and  these  continued  to  the  period  of  his  dis- 
solution. When  not  under  the  influence  of  liquor,  he  was  feeble  and 
inactiA'e ; and  it  Avas  precisely  in  this  situation  that  he  executed  his 
; Avill,  evincing  intelligence  sufficient,  in  the  opinion  both  of  his  phy- 
:•  sician  and  the  attesting  Avitnesses.  The  court  therefore  observed,  that 
they  Arould  have  no  hesitation  in  admitting  the  instrument  to  record, 

- were  it  not  for. the  folloAving  circumstances. 

The  testator  was  a bachelor,  but  had  tAvo  or  three  brothers  Avho 
; resided  Avithin  the  state.  He  OAvned  a female  slave,  his  mistress,  and 
Avho  possessed  considerable  influence  OA^er  him.  During  his  severe 
illness,  many  years  previous,  he  Avas  completely  deranged,  talked  much 
■ of  his  immense  AAcalth,  and  then  conceived  an  antipathy  to  his 
brothers,  contending  that  they  designed  to  destroy  or  injure  him,  al- 
J:  though  they  attended  him  constantly  in  his  illness.  This  antipathy 
li  continued,  Avith  a single  exception,  Avhen  he  made  a Avill  in  their 
favour  (afterwards  cancelled)  until  his  death.  When  inquired  of  by 
»(  one  of  the  witnesses,  Avhy  he  disinherited  his  brothers,  he  became 
i>  violently  irritated,  and  declared  that  they  had  endeavoured  to  get  his 
a estate  before  his  death.  “ He  cannot,  therefore,”  said  the  court,  in 
a their  opinion,  “ be  accounted  a free  agent  in  making  his  Avill,  so  far  as 
« his  relatives  are  concerned,  although  free  as  to  the  rest  of  the  Avorld. 
t)  But  hoAA^ever  free  he  may  have  been  as  to  other  objects,  the  conclusion 
j'  IS  irresistible,  that  this  peculiar  defect  of  intellect  did  influence  his  acts 
; in  making  his  Avill,  and  for  this  cause  it  ought  not  to  be  sustained. 

• A IS  not  only  this  groundless  hatred  or  malice  to  his  brethren  that 
©I  ought  to  affect  his  Avill,  but  also  his  fears  of  them  Avhich  he  expressed 
fit  during  his  last  illness,  conceiving  that  they  Avere  attempting  to  o-ct 
f; . aivay  his  estate  before  his  death,  or  that  they  Avere  lying  in  Avait  to 
!)•'  Mioot  him,  AA'hile  on  other  subjects  he  spoke  rationally.  All  Avhich 
1.  1 are  strong  evidences  of  a derangement  in  one  department  of  his  mind, 

»'  ^ unaccountable  indeed,  but  directly  influencing  and  operating  upon  the 
' act  which  IS  now  claimed  as  the  final  disposition  of  the  estate.” 

ihc  counsel  for  the  appellants  presented  a petition  (in  Avriting) 
r ini  which  the  objections  to  the  doctrine  of  partial 

K ■ ohTn’f  •’  co^'S'^'ered.  It  is  well  worthy  of  perusal,  and  its  main 
•.  jeet  IS  to  sheAv  that  AA’hat  by  many  are  deemed  delusions  of  the  head, 

Allinson?^'“^^’*  Kcclesiastical  Ruports,  vol.  iii.  p.  527.  Slielford,  p.  301.  Fulleck  v. 
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may  originate  from  depravity  of  the  heart.  The  court,  however,  over 
ruled  the  petition.* 

Esquirol  relates  the  following  case  hs  occurring  in  h ranee.  A 
respectable  individual,  forty-four  years  old,  of  large  property,  and 
holding  a very  lucrative  office,  became  exceedingly  discontented  with 
the  division  of  some  property  made  by  his  parents  during  their  life- 
time. He  was  suspicious  of  all,  but  particularly  of  his  brothers  and 
sisters.  This  soon  extended  to  his  domestics,  whom  he  believed  in 
a plot  against  him.  He  supposed  himself  surrounded  bj*^  assassins,  and 
went  constantly  armed.  An  anonymous  letter  completed  his  distiactrf 
state.  In  this  condition  he  made  his  will,  in  which  he  stated  his 
apprehension  of  being  murdered  by  his  relatives,  domestics,  &c.  and 
left  his  property  to  several  persons  whom  he  deemed  his  friends. 
Shortly  after,  however,  he  revoked  several  legacies,  because  the  indi- 
viduals had  proved  traitors  to  him,  revealing  his  secrets,  and  becoming 
accomplices  of  his  relatives.  In  six  days  after  signing  a third  codicil, 
he  hung  himself,  and  in  his  room  a letter  was  found,  saying  that  in 
consequence  of  discovering  new  plots,  he  had  resolved  to  destroy 
himself.  Esquirol  was  consulted  on  the  validity  of  the  will.  xh\s 
change  had  gone  on  for  three  years,  and  was  literally  z.  panophobia— 
a fear  of  every  body ; although,  on  other  subjects,  he  had  appeared 
rational.  He  did  not  doubt  the  insanity  of  the  testator.f 

As  to  the  mode  of  proving  whether  an  individual  is  competent  to 
make  a will,  this,  of  course,  must  be  according  to  the  ordinary  rules  of 
evidence.  A testator  is  always  deemed  sane  until  the  contrary  is 
proved;  and  the  onus probandi,  as  to  his  mental  incapacity,  lies  on  the 
party  who  alleges  his  insanity.  But  if  a mental  derangement  has  been 
proved,  it  is  then  incumbent  on  the  devisee  to  shew  a lucid  interval, 
or  the  sanity  of  the  testator  at  the  time  ol  executing  the  will.I  ^ 

An  extraordinary  case  was  tried  in  1762,  in  the  Kings  Bene  in 
England,  where  the  three  surviving  witnesses  to  the  testators  will, 
and  the  two  surviving  ones  to  a codicil  made  four  years  subsequent  to 
the  will,  and  a dozen  servants  of  the  testator,  all  unanimously  swore 
him  to  be  utterly  incapable  of  making  a will,  or  transacting  any  ot  ler 
business,  at  the  time  of  making  the  supposed  will  and  codicil,  or  at 
any  intermediate  time.  To  encounter  this  evidence,  the  counsel  ior 
the  plaintiff  examined  several  of  the  nobility  and  principal  ® 

the  county  of  Worcester,  who  frequently  and  familiarly  conversed  luth 
the  testator  during  that  whole  period,  and  some  on  the  ay  w er 


• Littel’s  Kentucky  Reports,  vol.i.p.:571.  ^ l Continued  = 

t Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  iii.  p.  370.  A similar  case  S,.  - 

jealmisy  led  to suicid^  was  tried  at  Liege  in  1802;  and  ^ 

ence  of  this  passion  was  anmilled — Causes  pielires,  pai  ^**^1  ’ ‘.-en  af,d  others, 

+ Johnson’s  Reports,  vol.  v.  p.  144.  Jackson  cx  dem.  \ an 

^na^cas^  however,  where  the  attesting  witnesses  were  . 

men,  and  gave  evidence  strongly  in  favour  of  ^ /®®-X^orato%’s  without  plea, 
tical  Court  would  not  set  aside  the  will,  on  proof  by  mterrogato  delusion.— 
that  the  deceased,  seventeen  years  h«fore,  had  ^ c"  ales  V Church. 

Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  ui.  p.  273.  Kemble  and  Sraa  es  . 
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the  will  was  made ; and  also  two  eminent  physicians  who  occasionally 
attended  him,  and  who  all  strongly  deposed  to  the  entire  sanity,  and 
more  than  ordinary  vigour  of  the  testator.  Other  testimony  corrobo- 
rative of  this  was  adduced;  the  validity  of  the  will  was  established,  and 
subsequently  several  of  the  defendant’s  witnesses  were  tried,  and  con- 
victed of  perjury.* 

VI.  Of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb ; their  Capacity  ^ and  the  Morality  of 

their  Actions. 

On  this  subject  little  can  be  found  in  our  jurisprudence ; but  the 
general  rule  deducible  from  adjudications,  both  in  civil  and  criminal 
cases,  is,  that  they  must  be  judged  of  according  to  the  intelligence  and 
knowledge  they  are  known  to  possess.  A deaf  and  dumb  person, 
educated  at  the  present  day  under  Sicard  or  Braidwood,  or  in  one  of 
the  establishments  of  our  own  country,  may  certainly  be  deemed  to 
understand  the  morality  of  actions  much  better  than  one  who  has 
never  had  that  advantage ; and  he  accordingly  would  more  readily  be 

put  in  possession  of  his  civil  rights,  or  be  punished  for  any  offence 
against  the  laws.f  •’ 

A person  born  deaf  and  dumb,  is  competent  as  a witness,  provided 
h^ev^ees  sufficient  understanding.  This  was  decided  in  the  following 

At  th^e  Old  Bailey,  .Tanuary  sessions  in  1786,  on  the  trial  of  William 
® grand  larceny,  John  Ruston,  a man  deaf  and  dumb 
produced  as  a witness  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
nea^Id  ”1’’  examined  on  the  voir  dire,  it  ap- 

eSil  been,  for  a series  of  years, 

an? m understand  each  other  by  means  of  certain  arbitrary^ signs 

SheaTn°°ri  between  thim. 

IpfiPi-  °^^^^ged  that  these  signs  and  motions  were  not  significant  of 

nrnnn«-t-  ^^1  sentences  ; but  were  expressive  of  general 

1 opositions  and  entire  conceptions  of  the  mind,  and  the  subjects  of 

■ rurimfs' cale 'llrted'if  Reports  vol.  i.  p.  3G5,  Lowey.  JolifFe.  Tliere  is  a 
itdeed  from  his  wife  wliilst  <sl  p obtaining  the  signature  of  a 

r that  she  was  LTa^ha  rn!  • 0“%' u ^he  judges  decided 

■>  voked  the  deed.  Tl.t  hapTled  In 

sLte  wUh\^[dio?f;  teS  ""J  ‘'.e  law  as  in  the 

I Wanting  all  those  senses  wl>w.1  f ^ .®uPPesed  incapable  of  any  understanding,  as 
fiffrow  dfaf,  dumb  and  blind  not\pin“'7  ‘ ^ human  mind  with  ideas.”  But  if  he 
iji  =the  same ’rule  applies  to^  «nd 

St)  stone,  vol.  i.  p.  304  '^See  alTn  n - d ’ P®‘‘sons  supposed  to  be  lunatics.—Black- 

t bie  of  receiving  instrucdon**^an!l*  the  deaf  and  dumb  as  incapa- 

jtliat  they  shall  not  have  the ’i)owpr*to”'**V of  having  civil  rights;  as  it  declares 

'^•■ee  a slave London  Journal  of  "’'1  ‘^'®P“S'tion  of  property,  or  to 

I’Wbicb  the  Roman  law  anH  rilder  P'  disabilities 

f eu  the  deaf  and  dumb  wer?«n  1 a i-uropean  jurisprudence  imposed 

\\plane  indisciplinabilU  o!  Ir  ‘ *e  principle  surdus  natus  cst  mutus  et 

ijiAmerican  S ’ ^^ohu^ns  has  it.”_Edinburgh  Review,  vol.  Ixi.  p.  219. 
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their  conversation  had  in  general  been  confined  to  tlie  domestic  concerns 
and  familiar  occnrrenccs  of  life.  She  believed,  however,  that  her 
brother  had  a perfect  knowledge  of  the  tenets  of  Cliristianity  ; and  was 
certain  that  she  could  communicate  to  him  true  notions  ol  the  moral 
and  religious  nature  of  an  oath,  and  of  the  temporal  dangers  of; 
perjury. 

It  was  objected  by  the  prisoner’s  counsel,  that  altliough  these 
modes  of  conveying  intelligence  might  be  capable  of  impressing  the 
mind  with  some  simple  ideas  of  the  existence  of  a God,  and  of  a 
future  state  of  rewards  and  punishments,  yet  they  were  utterly  inca- 
pable of  communicating  any  perfect  notions  of  the  vast  and  compli- 
cated sy'stem  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  thence  the  witness  could 
not  with  propriety  be  sworn  upon  the  holy  Gospels.  The  difficulty  of 
arraigning  a man  for  perjury,  whom  the  law  presumes  to  be  an  idiot, 
and  who  is  consequently  incapable  of  being  instructed  in  the  nature  of  I 
the  proceedings  against  him,  u'as  also  urged  against  the  admissibility  of 
the  witness. 

But  the  court  overruled  the  objection,  and  John  Ruston  was  sworn 
to  depose  “ the  truth  and  Martha  Ruston,  “ well  and  truly  to  inter- 
pret to  John  Ruston,  a witness  here  produced  in  behalf  of  the  King 
against  William  Bartlett,  now  a prisoner  at  the  bar,  the  questions  and 
demands  made  by  the  court  to  the  said  John  Ruston,  and  his  answers 
made  to  them.”  The  prisoner  was  found  guilty,  and  received  sentence 

of  transportation  for  seven  years.*  m • * 

In  Scotland  the  deaf  and  dumb  may  be  witnesses,  if  of  sufficient 
intelligence  to  understand  the  nature  of  an  oath.  Thus  the  clue 
witness  in  a case  of  rape  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  had  been  instructed, 
and  her  intelligence  proved  by  an  examination  of  her  teachers.f 

In  France,  if  the  accused  cannot  write,  some  prson  intimate  with 
him  is  to  be  appointed  his  interpreter.  So  also  with  a deaf  and  dumb 
witness.  If  they  can  write,  the  inquiry  is  to  be  conducted  by  question 

and  answer.t  , . • e .Uo:,. 

The  deaf  and  dumb  are  also  allowed  to  obtain  possession  ot  their 

real  estate,  if  they  shew  sufficient  understanding.  A female  so  situ- 
ated, on  attaining  the  age  of  twenty-one,  applied  to  Lord  Hardwick 
fl754)  for  this  purpose.  Having  put  questions  to  the  party  in  wTiting, 
and  she  having  given  sensible  answers  thereto  in  writing,  the  same  was 

As  to  criminal  cases,  the  following  may  be  cited : a ^ 
dumb  person  was  indicted  for  larceny  in  M«assachusetts,  j 

to  the  bar  for  his  arraignment,  the  solicitor-genera  suggested  to  tuc 
court  that  he  was  deaf  and  dumb,  but  that  the  evidence 
him  of  sufficient  capacity  to  be  a proper  subject  for  a ciimina  i 
sedition,  and  that  he  had  formerly  been  convicted  of  larcein,  ami 


• Pliillip’s  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  14.  liCacU’s  cases  in  Crown  Law,  p.  -15a 
t Alison’s  Practice  of  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  4315. 

+ Code  d’ Instruction  Criminelle,  art.  333. 

8 Dickenson  v.  Blisset;  1 Dickens’  Reports,  p.  268 
generally,  Johnson’s  Chancery  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  441  • 


See  also,  on  this  subject 
Brower  v.  Fisher. 
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inoved  that  one  Nelson  then  in  court,  and  an  acquaintance  of  the 
I prisoner,  siiould  be  sworn  to  interpret  the  indictment  to  him,  as  it 
should  be  read  by  the  clerk.  The  indictment  was  accordingly  read  by 
a sentence  at  a time,  and  Nelson  having  been  sworn,  explained  its  purport 
to  him,  making  signs  with  his  fingers.  After  wliich,  the  court  ordered 
the  trial  to  proceed,  as  on  a plea  of  not  guilty.* 

A very  curious  case  came  before  the  Court  of  Justiciary  in  Scotland, 
on  tlie  1st  of  July,  1807.  The  prisoner,  Jean  Campbell,  alias  Bruce, 
was  charged  with  murdering  her  child,  by  throwing  it  over  the  old 
bridge  at  Glasgow.  Mr.  M‘Neil,  her  counsel,  stated  an  objection 
against  her  going  to  trial,  on  the  ground  of  her  being  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  infancy,  and  that  he  was  totally  unable  to  get  any  informa- 
tion from  her  to  conduct  her  defence. 

Mr.  Drummond,  counsel  for  the  crown,  now  gave  in  a minute, 
stating  that  he  was  satisfied  of  the  prisoner’s  being  deaf  and  dumb 
from  her  infancy,  but  he  offered  to  prove  that  she  was  capable  of  dis- 
tinguishing betwixt  right  and  wrong,  and  was  sensible  that  punishment 
followed  the  commission  of  crime. 

He  then  called  the  following  witnesses  : — 

Thos.  Sibbald,  keeper  of  the  gaol.  Prisoner  has  been  two  months 
in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh ; conducted  herself  rationally ; made  signs  to 
Ibe  turnkey  of  a certain  description  when  she  wanted  any  thing,  and 
^^hen  the  articles  were  brought  her  she  seemed  satisfied  ; he  has  also 
seen  her  make  signs  to  herself,  as  if  taking  something  out  of  her 
breast  and  counting  it  with  her  hands;  and  that  when  she  came  first 
into  prison,  she  clasped  her  hands  together  and  made  a sign  as  if 
^ something  had  fallen  from  her  back,  and  seemed  to  indicate  distress 
.■  0 ; that  he  has  seen  her  weep  while  in  prison  ; and  upon  certain 

i of  food  having  been  brought  to  her,  he  has  observed  her  express 

^ erself  as  if  satisfied;  and  when  slie  was  weeping,  as  before  mentioned, 

»i  she  made  the  same  signals  as  if  something  had  fallen  from  her  back. 

obert  Kinniburgh,  teacher  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institution, 
feposed,  that  he  Iiad  seen  the  prisoner  once  in  the  gaol  at  Glasgow, 
(I  anc  repeatedly  in  the  gaol  of  Edinburgh  ; tliat  he  has  had  communica- 
C'  ion  witli  her  by  means  of  signs ; in  general  he  understood  her,  but  in 
pai  ticular  instances  he  did  not ; that  she,  by  her  signs,  communicated 
0 urn  the  circumstances  which  took  place  relative  to  her  child ; that 
le  death  of  her  child  was  altogether  accidental,  and  that  when  it 
IJi.  lappened,  she  was  intoxicated  ; that  she  ooiiimunicated  to  him,  that 


* Massachusetts  lleports,  vol.  xiv.  p.  207-  Coimnouwealtli  v.  Tiuiothv  Hill 
A similar  epe  occurred  at  the  Old  Eailey  in  1773.  One  Jones,  being  deaf  and 
of  ^ pei'soii,  to  ivliom  he  had  been  in  the  habit 

trial  m signs,  was  sworn  as  an  interpreter  to  him.  The 

See  X?  convicted.  King  v.  Jones—Leacli’s  C.  C.  Cases,  p.  120, 

aee  also  King  v.  Steel,  ibid.  p.  507. 

whetbor'ifo'-^''"  ”*^1  *'^*^1  h"  “ person  stands  mute,  a jury  is  to  try 

to  a 'a  tlie  act  of  God  ; and  it  they  iind  this,  he  is  to  be  remanded 

aerl . , proceeded  against,  until  he  recovers.  The  Keviewer  very  i ro. 

Quarte,r;i;L!;:l;;,^  if;!'’;;?  «nd  dumb  ?_Americau 
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upon  that  occasion  the  child  was  upon  her  back,  covered  with  her  pet- 
ticoat and  duffle  cloak:  and  as  he  understood  her,  she  held  tli^en 
together  upon  her  breast  with  her  hand,  while  s ® ® 1 

upon  the  parapet  of  the  bridge,  over  which  the  child  fell  while  she 
was  in  the  acl  of  putting  her  hand  in  her  breast,  where  she  had 
money,  and  which  she  was  afraid  was  lost,  and  by  so  putting 
in  her  breast  he  understood  she  had  lost  hold  of  her  child,  at  w liicii 
time  the  child  was  asleep,  and  had  then  fallen  over  ^ / 

communicated  to  the  witness,  that  before  the  ^ J 

drank  eight  glasses  of  spirits.  That  his  communications  with  the 
prisoner  chiefly  turned  upon  tlie  accident,  and  that  slm  s^^^^^ 
understand  him  about  as  much  as  he  understood  ^ is,  in  gen^^ 
ral,  but  upon  some  particular  occasions  she  did  not;  t^t  .he  can  i ake 
the  initial  letters  of  her  name,  but  inverts  them,  C.  J.,  and  when 
Ihe  does  so,  points  to  herself,  which  leads  him  to  think  she  understands 
“.at  ke  ...ata  Uvo  o.-  throe  o, Let  leltera, 
they  denote  her  children  or  not.  He  understood  fiom  hei  that  she 

had  three  children,  and  that  the  one  the  accident  die 

of  them  • that  he  rather  suspected  that  she  was  not  mairied,  as  the 

children  were  to  different  individuals;  that  as  far  ^ 

tions  could  take  place  betwixt  him  and  the  prisoner,  she  a 

strong  powers  of  mind;  that  nothing  appears  to  have  been  wanting, 

human!?  speaking,  to  have  saved  her  from  the  pitch  of  depravity  she 

a^pTa  to^iave  ^attained,  but  some  hand  to  have  opened  for  her  e 

Ssures  of  knowledge  in  proper  time  : that  he  conceives  that  tlie 

prisoner  must  be  possessed  of  the  power  of  conscience  ^^t^n 

degree,  and  that  she  seems  a woman  of  strong  natuial  affection 

wards  her  children,  as  he  was  informed  by  persons  f 

.vhich  she  manifested  by  the  indignant  denial  of  the  charges  of  having 

wilfully  killed  her  child,  and  her  immediate 

life  by  accident;  as  well  as  from  observations  he  has  made ^ to  the  ^tate 

of  mind  of  other  uneducated  deaf  and  dumb  persons,  and  pa^ticulady 

ffl  one  instance,  in  the  report  of  the  Institution 

is  of  opinion,  that  if  not  blunted  by  intoxication, 

have  convinced  her  of  the  criminality  of 

That  in  his  communications  with  the  prisoner,  he  was  sat  s 

sensible  of  the  criminality  of  theft,  but  he 

the  abstract  crime  of  murder  in  general.  lhat  ^ 

the  witness  her  indignation  at  the  fathers  of  hei  children  foi  t ) 

they  used  her,  and  one  of  whom  she  has  ^ 

husband.  That  sometimes  he  could  not  to 

understood  the  ceremony  of  marriage  or  not,  ,,er 

evade  the  questions,  or  did  not  understand  them,  i sitrnsthat 

use  the  form  of  a ring  as  a token  of  marriage ; and  she 

that  had  been  taken  away  by  the  man  she  ^^,^ad  taken 

to  say,  that  the  marriage  had  been  dissolved  by  hin  > ^,.pH 

another  wife.  That  from  what  lie  saw  of  hei  at  G . « / ^ 

as  what  he  observed  in  the  gaol  of  ^inburgh,  of 

was  aware  that  she  was  to  be  brought  a ^ • _ j^'conversa- 

justice,  and  that  he  was  confirmed  m this  from  his  lia\  g 
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^ tion  with  a woman  there,  who  seemed  to  understand  iier  signs  per- 

Jfectly  well  in  general ; and  who  mentioned  to  him  that  she  had  made 
signs  to  her  with  regard  to  the  dress  of  the  judges  : that  he  understood 
that  she  connected  the  death  of  her  child  with  her  appearance  in  court. 

; Being  interrogated  by  the  court  whether  he  is  of  opinion  that  the 

prisoner  could  be  made  to  understand  the  question,  whether  she  is 
guilty  or  not  guilty  of  the  crime  of  which  she  is  accused  ? Answers 
—that  from  the  way  in  which  he  put  it,  by  asking  her  by  signs, 

I whether  she  threw  her  child  over  the  bridge  or  not?  he  thinks  she 

I could  plead  not  guilty  by  signs,  as  she  has  always  communicated  to 

him,  and  this  is  the  only  way  in  which  he  can  so  put  the  question  to 
I her ; but  he  has  no  idea,  abstractedly  speaking,  that  she  knows  what 
a trial  is,  but  that  she  knows  she  is  brought  into  court  about  her  child. 

I That  she  has  no  idea  of  religion,  although  he  has  seen  her  point  as 

’ if  to  a Supreme  Being  above ; and  communicates  merely  by  natural 

i signs,  but  not  upon  any  system ; that  he  could  not  obtain  from  her 
information  where  her  supposed  husband  is,  or  what  was  his  name  ; 
neither  could  she  communicate  by  natural  signs  any  particular  place, 
unless  he  had  been  at  that  place  with  her  before,  or  had  some  mark  for 
it;  and  that  she  could  not  communicate  to  him  about  any  person 
unless  there  was  some  sign  by  which  he  could  bring  that  individual 
1 to  her  lecollection,  or  had  been  seen  together  in  certain  circumstances; 

1 that  in  referring  to  the  accident,  the  prisoner  communicates  that  there' 

[ was  a baker’s  boy  near  her  who  heard  the  child  plunge  into  the  water 
t and  gave  the  alarm,  and  that  upon  this  she  laid  her  hands  upon 
')  the  ears  of  her  little  boy  near  her,  but  for  what  purpose  he  cannot 
say,  unless  to  prevent  him  from  crying  out. 
j Here  the  court  expressed  a wish  to  see  Mr.  Kinniburgh  put  the 
I question  to  the  witness  in  open  court,  and  she  answered  by  signs  in 
$■  the  same  manner  as  he  had  described. 


The  Lord  Justice  Clerk  thanked  Mr.  Kinniburgh  for  his  attention, 
and  the  ^sistance  the  court  had  derived  from  his  professional  skill. 

Ur.  William  Farquharson  stated  that  he  twice  visited  the  prisoner 
m le  gaol  of  Edinburgh ; on  the  first  occasion  alone,  and  on  the 
second  along  with  Mr.  Kinniburgh  and  another  gentleman  ; that  she 
u y satished  him  that  she  was  not  feigning  to  be  deaf  and  dumb ; and 
her  she  did  not  seem  to  understand  his  signs  so 
vel  as  after  being  visited  by  Mr.  Kinniburgh;  and  the  witness  made 

ca?L  fr'f  ^ Kinniburgh  himself;  that  he  had  communi- 
^ m'i  \ ^ and  used 

which  throwing  it  away  ; upon 

to  V ® same  signs  as  to  the  accident,  as  she  has  now  done 

witi^ess  appeared  to  the 

rchildr  «« ‘^ttk  of  the  distinction  between  right  mid  wrong  as 

of  havina  . In.  that  she  did  not  appear  to  be  conscious 

in  KivinS  ^.^nTn  whatever  in  regard  to  the  child;  that 

pris?ncrS.n  ® ^ 't  from  the  facts  of  the 

education  w hateveiT"  received  no 


John  Wood,  esq.,  auditor  of  excise  (who  is  deaf  and  partially 
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dumb),  gave  in  a Avritten  statement  upon  oath,  mentioning  that  he  had 
visited  the  prisoner  in  prison,  and  was  of  opinion  that  slie  was  alto- 
gether incapable  of  pleading  guilty  or  not  guilty ; that  she  stated  the 
circumstances  by  signs  in  the  same  manner  she  had  done  to  the  court, 
and  seemed  to  be  sensible  that  punishment  Avould  follow  the  com- 
mission of  a crime.  . i i • . 

The  court  were  unanimously  of  opinion  that  this  novel  and  im- 
portant emestion,  of  which  no  precedent  appeared  in  the  law  of  this 
country,  deserved  grave  consideration,  and  every  information  the 
counsel  on  each  side  could  procure  and  furnish.  The  court  then 
ordered  informations  on  each  side  to  be  prepared  and  printed. 

At  a subsequent  period  the  judges  delivered  their  opinion  as  fol- 
lows : — . , / • \ 

“ Lord  Hermand  was  of  opinion  that  the  panel  (prisoner)  was 

not  a fit  object  of  trial.  She  Avas  deaf  and  dumb  from  her  infancy ; 
had  had  no  instruction  Avhatever ; Avas  unable  to  give  inforination  to 
her  counsel,  to  communicate  the  names  of  her  exculpatory  Avitnesses, 
if  she  had  any ; and  Avas  unable  to  plead  to  the  indictment  in  any  Avay 
Avhatever,  except  by  certain  signs,  which  he  considered,  in  point  ol 
law,  to  be  no  pleading  Avhatever. 

“ Lords  Justice  Clerk,  Gillies,  Pitmilly,  and  Reston  were  of  a 
different  opinion.  From  the  evidence  of  Mr.  Kinmburgh  and  Mr. 
Wood,  they  Avere  of  opinion  that  the  panel  Avas  doh  capax  quoad  the 
aetual  crime  she  was  charged  with.  It  was  true  that  this  w^  a new 
case  in  Scotland,  but  in  England  a case  of  a similar  nature  had 
occurred.  One  Jones  was  arraigned  at  the  Old  Bailey  in  17/3,  tor 
stealing  five  guineas.  He  appeared  to  be  deaf  and  dumb.  A 
Avas  impanelled  to  try  Avhether  he  Avilfully  stood  mute,  oi  • 

visitation  of  God : they  returned  a verdict  ‘ from  the  visitation  of 
God;’  and  it  having  appeared  that  the  prisoner  had  been  in  the  use  oi 
holding  conversation,  by  means  of  signs,  with  a woman  of  the 
Fanny  Lazarus,  she  was  sworn  an  interpreter.  He  was  tried,  con- 
victed, and  transported.  In  the  present  case,  the  panel  had  *scnb^ 
to  Mr.  Kinniburgh  most  minutely  the  manner  in  which  the  acc 
liad  happened  tocher  child  ; and  from  the  indignant  Avay  in  which  si 
rejected  the  assertion  that  she  had  thrown  it  over  the  bridge,  it  a 
evident  she  was  sensible  that  to  murder  it  was  a crime, 
observed  by  Lord  Reston  that  it  Avould  be  an  act  of  pis  i ‘ 

the  panel  herself  to  bring  her  to  trial;  ‘ir  followed  as 

a perfect  non-entity.,  and  could  not  be  tried  for  a pnntiiied  for 

a natural  consequence  that  the  unhappy  Avomaii  AAOu  c e 
life ; Avhereas  if  she  was  brought  to  trial,  and  it  ,„p(i:atelv 

accident  occurred  in  the  Avay  she  described  it,  she  a\  ou 
be  set  at  liberty.  The  court  found  her  a fit  object  lor  trial. 


* The  first  part  of  this  case  I have  taken  from  an  English  newspaper,  and 
oninion  of  the  judges,  from  Smith’s  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  430. 

^ The  sequel  of  this  is  worthy  of  record.  The  AVomau  was  ^ 

and  the  indictment  read  in  the  usual  form  ; the  / fg/that  he  could 

not  ? M r.  M«Neil,  the  counsel  for  tlm  prisoner,  then  p.at  .h. 

not  allow  his  client  to  plead  to  the  indictment  until  it  was  explained  to 
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A case  quite  similar  occurred  at  the  York  assizes  in  England  in 
1831.  The  prisoner,  a girl  deaf  and  dumb,  Avas  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  her  infant  bastard  child.  Through  an  interpreter  she 
pleaded  not  guilty.  She  was  then  asked,  through  the  interpreter, 
if  she  desired  to  challenge  any  of  the  jurors.  The  interpreter  informed 
the  court  that  he  could  not  make  her  understand  what  was  meant.  “ I 
cannot  (he  said)  make  her  understand  any  thing  she  has  not  seen 
before.  I can  make  her  understand  what  she  was  brought  here  for, 
but  I cannot  make  her  understand  for  what  purpose  she  now  stands  in 
court.”  The  Judge  (Parke)  impanelled  a jury  to  try  whether  she  AA'as 
sane  or  not ; and  testimony  to  the  above  effect  having  been  given  by 
two  witnesses,  the  jury  were  directed  to  inquire  whether  the  prisoner  is 
sane,  not  whether  she  is  at  this  moment  labouring  under  lunacy,  but 
whether  she  has  at  this  time  sufficient  reason  to  understand  the  nature 
of  this  proceeding,  so  as  to  be  able  to  conduct  her  defence  Avith  dis- 
cretion. The  jury  returned  a verdict  that  she  Avas  insane.* 

There  are  several  points  connected  with  the  subject  of  mental 
alienation,  AA'hich  properly  belong  to  Medical  Police.  Of  this 
nature  are  the  general  causes,  and  the  possibility  of  their  removal  ; 
the  treatment  the  insane  should  receiA^e,  and  the  care  that  the  govern- 
ment should  bestoAv  on  their  safekeeping. f 

was  at  liberty  to  plead  guilty  or  not.  Upon  it  being  found  that  this  could  not  be 
done,  the  case  was  dropped,  and  she  was  dismissed  from  the  bar  simpliciter.  Thus, 
though  it  is  established  that  a deaf  mute  is  dolt  capatv,  no  means  have  yet  been 
discovered  of  bringing  him  to  trial. 

Another  interesting  discussion  took  place  last  winter  in  the  High  Court  of 
Justiciary,  as  to  whether  or  not  a deaf  mute  was  capable  of  giving  evidence.  A rape 
had  been  committed  on  a deaf  and  dumb  girl,  and  lier  evidence  was  objected  to  by 
the  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  who  argued,  that  though  it  was  admitted  to  the  fullest 
extent  that  she  had  a perfect  idea  of  the  existence  of  a Supreme  Being  and  a future 
state;  and  though  she  might  be  perfectly  convinced  of  the  obligation  under  which 
she  lay  to  speak  the  truth,  yet  every  one  liad  as  perfect  a knowledge  at  least  of  these 
facts  and  obligations  as  she  could  possibly  have,  yet  their  testimony  went  for  nothing 
unless  confirmed  by  an  oath ; and  as  it  was  obvious  that  she  could  not  give  an  oath, 
her  testimony  must  go  for  nothing.” — Dunlop. 

* Lewiu’s  Crown  Circuit  Reports,  p.  G5.  Case  of  Esther  Dyson. 

+ There  have  been  some  recent  trials  of  deaf  and  dumb  persons  for  robbery  in 
Paris.  They  appear  to  have  beeji  uneducated,  and  were  acquitted.  — Causes  C61e- 
hres  dll  ix.  Siecle,  vol.  iv.  p.  193.  One  of  the  cases  is  noticed  in  the  American  Jurist, 
vol.  iii.  p.  168. 
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CHAPTER  XIV. 


PERSONS  FOUND  DEAD. 


Duties  of  the  office  of  coroner — imperfect  manner  in  which  it  is  often  executed. 
Duties  of  medical  witnesses.  Frequency  of  sudden  death  independent  of  violence. 

I.  Medico-legal  dissection.  Preliminary  directions.  Examination  of  external . 

lesions of  the  head spine — thorax  and  abdomen.  Distinction  between  natural 

appearances  and  the  effects  of  violence.  Hatmorrhage — fluidity  of  the  blood — 
ecciiymosis— effect  of  blows  on  the  dead  body— sanguineous  congestions — wounds 

pseudo-morbid  appearances.  Examination  of  the  skeleton — cases.  M'hether  i 

the  hair  grows  after  death.  Changes  induced  by  death  and  putrefaction.  Ob- 
servations  of  Orfila  on  this — not  to  prevent  medico-legal  dissection. 

II.  Of  sudden  death  from  natural  caitses.  From  apoplexy — rupture  of  aneurisms 

or  cysts affections  of  the  heart — ^hwinorrhage — idiopathic  asphyxia.  Chrislison’s 

remarks  on  latent  diseases — directions  for  discriminating. 

III.  Of  death  from  violent  causes.  Explanation  of  the  term  asphyxia — anatomical 
changes  that  accompany  it.  Whether  death  arises  from  suicide.  A.  Of  persons 
dead  from  cold.  Its  effects — appearances  on  dissection.  Death  from  drinking 
cold  water,  and  its  probable  cause.  B.  Of  persons  dead  from  hunger.  Appear- 
ances on  dissection  in  man  and  animals.  C.  Of  persons  dead  from  lightning. 
Appearances.  D.  Of  persons  found  burnt  to  death.  Effects  of  burns  on  the  dead 
and  living  body.  Preternatural  combustibility  of  the  human  body — cases — • 
theories  to  explain  it.  E.  Of  persons  dead  from  wounds.  Meaning  of  the  word 
wound  in  legal  medicine.  Whether  the  wounds  are  the  result  of  suicide,  accident, 
or  homicide.  Wounds  from  fire-arms— cases.  Examination  of  the  skeleton- 
cases  in  which  murder  was  detected.  Chemical  investigations  to  ascertain  the 
peculiarities  in  the  blood  of  man  and  other  animals.  F.  Of  persons  dead  from 
noxious  inhalations.  1.  Carbonic  acid  gas — modes  in  which  it  may  be  generated 

symptoms  and  effects — appearances  on  dissection.  2.  Sulphuretted  hydrogen- 

effects appearances  on  dissection.  G.  Of  persons  found  hung.  Modes  in  whicli 

death  occurs.  Signs  of  strangulation  by  hanging — notice  of  the  value  of  each- 
appearances  on  dissection.  Whether  the  person  found  hung  has  been  suspended 

before  or  after  death cases.  Whether  the  hanging  is  the  result  of  suicide, 

accident,  or  homicide— cases.  H.  Of  persons  found  strangled.  Whether  this 
has  been  actually  the  cause  of  death— cases— appearances  on  dissection.  Of 
manual  strangulation.  Whether  the  strangulation  is  the  effect  of  suicide, 
accident,  or  homicide— cases.  Strangulation  detected  long  after  death.  J Of 
persons  found  smothered.  Infants  by  accident — adults  by  accident,  homicide,  or 

suicide cases.  Death  from  pressure  in  a crowd.  K.  Of  per.sons  found  drowned. 

Modes  in  which  death  is  produced.  Signs  that  distinguish  death  previous  to 
submersion,  from  death  after  it — examination  of  the  relative  importance  of  each 
sigit.  Effects  of  immersion  on  the  dead  body,  and  the  changes  produced  by  it 
floating  of  the  body — formation  of  adipocire — progress  of  putrefaction  at  various 

periods cases.  Whether  the  drowning  was  the  effect  of  suicide,  accident,  or, 

homicide — cases. 

Death,  even  when  it  is  the  consequence  of  disea.se,  is  often  an 
unexpected  event.  ]5ut  if  an  indit  idnal  expire  under  his  own  roo  , 
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A surrounded  by  friends  and  relatives,  we  are  disposed  to  consider  it  as 
J an  ordinary  dispensation  of  Providence,  and  one  to  which  all  of  ns  arc 
I sooner  or  later  doomed.  The  features  of  the  case  differ  materially 
1 when  a pei-son  is  found  dead  on  the  highway,  on  the  banks  of  a river, 
I or  in  a lonely  place.  Indeed,  if  he  be  discovered  to  have  paid  the  last 
debt  of  mortalit3",  either  in  a sudden  manner  or  at  a distance  from  his 
home,  the  laws  of  civilized  society  demand  an  investigation  of  the 
cause,  and  over  this  investigation  tlie  officer  called  a coroner  is 
appointed  to  preside. 

It  will  readily  be  observed  from  the  above  remarks  that  the  office 
in  question  is  an  important  one.  The  duty  of  the  coroner  extends  to 
, an  examination  of  the  circumstances  connected  with  every  case  of 
• sudden  or  suspicious  death ; and  he  is  to  make  this  with  the  aid  of  a 
jury,  summoned  bj"  him  for  the  purpose.  Future  23roceedings  are 
i;  regulated  by  the  verdict  that  they  may  pronounce. 

That  the  duties  of  this  office  are  imperfectly  understood,  and  often 
- most  negligently  performed,  hardly  admits  of  a doubt.  The  indi- 
I viduals  appointed  are  frequently  unfit  for  the  situation,  both  from  habits 
i and  education,  while  the  jury  are  too  commonly  desirous  of  hurrying 
1 through  the  investigation.  It  has  been  projDOsed  to  remedy  the  first 
r difficulty,  by  selecting  coroners  from  among  medical  men,  and  there  is 
( no  doubt  that  the  administration  of  criminal  justice  might  be  promoted 
; thereby.*  Every  inquest  involves  a medical  question  ; and  even 
1 although  the  case  may  at  the  first  glance  appear  so  clear,  and  the  facts 
■ so  certain,  as  hardly  to  need  a professional  examination,  yet  before  the 
1;  trial  is  ended  there  will  often  be  extreme  regret  that  a medico-legal 
p.  dissection  had  not  been  pursued. 

I • The  medical  witness  has,  however,  several  obstacles  and  discourage- 
fe  ments  to  encounter  in  the  performance  of  his  duty.  The  power  of  the 
coroner  and  his  jury  to  stop  him  in  the  progress  of  his  examination 
«'|  seems  unquestioned,  at  least  it  is  constantly  exercised,  in  spite  of  his 


P remonstrances.  “On  a late  occasion,  one  of  these  grave  bodies 
declared  that  they  would  apply  to  the  governors  of  a London  hospital 
litoput  a stop  to  unnecessary  dissections;  and  in  many  cases  they  have 
b!  told  an  inspecting  surgeon  to  stop  in  the  midst  of  his  work,  because  thejj 
ms  themselves  were  satisfied."  f 

■ . Again,  no  compensation  is  allowed  to  the  surgeon  for  the  dissec- 

.»'!  tion,  nor  to  the  chemist  for  his  analysis,  while  he  incurs  at  the  same 
si  aime  tlie  high  responsibility  of  deciding  on  the  guilt  or  innocence  of 
' lie  accused.  Certainly,  no  plan  could  be  suggested  more  effectually 
ij  to  aeter  all  and  every  medical  man  from  engaging  in  these  thankless 
investigations. j;  In  my  remarks  on  medical  evidence,  I shall  offer 
>-ome  suggestions  for  improving  this  very  imperfect  portion  of  our 


' of  ” considerable  efforts  have  been  made  of  late  to 

medical  coroners. 
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criminal  code.  At  present,  conceding  that  the  physician  or  surgeon  is  | 
obliged  to  attend,  when  summoned,  at  these  inquests,  I will  offer  for  his  i' 
consideration  some  preliminary  cautions. 

The  first  is  not  to  permit  sudden  prejudice  to  wai"p  his  mind,  i 
There  is  nothing  more  common  among  the  populace,  who  crowd  | 
around  the  bodies  of  persons  found  dead,  than  to  suspect  that  they  j 
have  been  murdered,  and  the  idea,  instead  of  being  judiciously  com-  i 
bated,  if  untrue,  is  permitted  to  gain  strength  by  repetition.  Against 
charges  of  this  nature  the  physician  should  always  be  prepared,  and 
never  allow  them  to  have  any  influence  over  him.  He  should  proceed 
to  the  examination  of  the  body  with  a mind  free  from  prejudice.  He 
should  also  recollect  that  sudden  death  is  not  an  uncommon  event,  and  | 
that  those  who,  at  one  moment,  we  see  before  us  in  the  full  enjoyment 
of  life,  may  at  the  next  be  cold  and  inanimate.  The  secret  operating  ; 
causes  of  this  change  may  remain  unknown  to  us,  and  we  can  perceive 
only  its  effects.  In  addition  to  this  there  are  many  circumstances  • 
which  may  be  the  origin  of  the  sudden  decease,  and  to  which  the  per- 
son affected  has  been  for  a time  exposed,  without  any  knowledge  of 
their  consequences.  Of  this  nature  are  the  breathing  of  noxious  gases,  , 
the  use  of  improper  aliments,  or  of  unhealthy  water.  The  passions, 
also,  if  highly  excited,  or  a purely  accidental  cause,  may  respectively 
have  induced  the  sudden  death.  And  lastly,  the  destruction  of  life  may 
have  been  caused  by  the  person  himself.  All  these  possible  circum- 
stances should  be  recollected  before  a case  of  this  kind  is  referred  to  a . 
criminal  court,  on  the  decision  of  a physician.  The  importance  of 
medico-legal  dissection  is  thus  inculcated,  not  only  by  every  sentiment 
of  professional  pride,  but  even  by  the  dictates  of  common  humanity. 
It  is  but  a sorry  excuse,  after  a suspected  individual  has  lam  tor  months 
in  a gaol,  on  the  strength  of  his  opinion,  then  to  come  into  court  and 
sav  that  he  drew  wrong  inferences  from  external  appearances  ; or  on  the 

r _ . . . ^ .1  ^ w.Krv  mvroli /'lo fAC  lllS  DTllHIOD* 


lowing  general  divisions. 

i.  Of  medico-legal  dissection. 

II.  Of  sudden  death  from  natural  causes. 


effects  on  the  living  body.* 
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I.  Of  Medico-legcd  Dissectiov. 

Under  tliis  lieail,  I propose  to  give  general  rul?s  only  for  the  ex- 
, ainination  of  dead  bodies,  applicable  to  all  the  cases  that  may  be  sup- 
posed to  occur.  Every  species  of  violent  death  requires  an  investigation 
I peculiar,  in  some  degree,  to  itself,  and  the  minutiae  of  this  will  be  more 
j profitably  noticed  in  succeeding  sections  and  chapters.*  I am  also  to 
1 suppose  the  reader  acquainted  with  ordinary  anatomical  dissection, 

! and  hence  may  be  allowed  to  omit  many  things  contained  in  element- 
1 ary  treatises  on  the  science. 

j ^ Before  proceeding  to  the  dissection,  and  particularly  if  called 
before  the  body  is  removed  from  the  place  where  it  was  found,  it  is 
proper  to  notice  its  situation  and  attitude,  the  state  of  the  clothes,  and 
the  condition  of  the  ground,  whether  it  bears  the  marks  of  footsteps, 
and  their  direction,  ^\e  sliould  remark,  also,  Avhether  there  are  any 
indications  of  struggling,  or  any  weapons  left  in  the  vicinity.f  In  our 
first  general  survey  of  tlic  bod}',  the  following  rules  may  be  observed. 
1.  If  death  be  apparently  caused  by  a wound,  the  body  should  be  first 
viewed,  if  possible,  exactly  in  the  position  in  which  it  was  found.  By 
moving  It,  the  attitude  of  the  extremities  may  be  altered,  or  the  state  of 
a fiacture  or  a luxation  changed,  since  the  internal  joarts  vary  in  their 
position  with^  one  another  according  to  the  general  position  of  the 
body.  If  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  remove  it,  it  should  be  done 
uith  great  caution.  2.  The  clothes  should  be  removed,  as  far  as  is 
necessary,  and  it  should  be  noted  what  compresses  or  bandages  (if  any) 
aie  applied  to  particular  parts.  3.  After  these  preliminaries,  we  must 
examine  the  colour  of  the  skin,  the  temperature  of  the  body,  the 


however,  are  briefly  considered  in  the  next  section  ; 

detailed  examination  I must  refer  to  my  work  on  Medical  Police 
which^  I am  now  preparing  for  the  press.  -aieuiuii  roiice, 

of  R*osS  anthorities  on  this  subject  :_Marc’s  translation 

n s Dissertation  in  Schlegel,  vol.  i.,  and  which  indeed 

anroTvlll  respects.  Chaussier  on  Medico-Legal  Dissection 

S t'TO  dissertations,  which  occupy  (he  greater  part  of 

Uie  othei  r ’ i s'''**®®'  ^he  one  to  Dr.  Reiiard,  and 

to  the  ‘ ’’espeotive  inaugural  dissertations ; and  by  referring 

Fodere  vol  Hi  cl  ar  m"!'  ““  heeii  published  by  those  gentlerneu 

dS prudence  Dease's  Remarks  on  Medical 

c I ®^’®oicaI  .Jurisprudence,  vol.  iii.  Dr.  John  Gordon  in  hi  i 
Anatomy,  bupplement  of  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol  i ’ 

tl»  .Ingle  drai™«  <u.p.cle<l  lo  be  do.neslicl  from 

been  disturbed  on  the  moniinfr  S‘‘ass  surrounding  the  house  not  having 

murderer  left  the  premises  Mr  'rLw'^Tir''’  ‘ happened  had  the 

1818,  and  his  bodv  tl.rmvri.,f«Vi  . ’ °,[,“.‘>'  "sey,  was  murdered  in  December, 

whether  he  had  Jone  alive  into  the  LYi'  . ’"vestigation  was  needed  to  ascertain 
contained  grass  tvhirh  in  hi„  / ^ as  the  hu7ids  were  found  clenched,  and 

marks  of  footstens  mpnKiiri.H  q torn  from  the  hemk.  Again,  the 

person,  have  in^more  than  to  corre.spond  with  the  shoes  .of  the  suspected 

vol.  iii:  ppyaRldl  °flhe  guilty.-Paris, 
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rigidity  or  flexibility  of  the  extremities,  the  state  of  the  eyes,  and  of  the  | 
sphincter  muscles,  noting  at  the  same  time  whatever  swelling,  ecchy-  | 
mosis,  wound,  ulcer,  contusion,  fracture,  or  luxation,  may  be  present ; i| 
also  any  fluid  flowing  from  the  nose,  mouth,  ears,  sexual  organs,  &c.,  | 
and  indeed  every  thing  varying  from  the  natural  state.  The  above  | 
cavities  should  be  inspected,  and  particular  attention  must  be  paid  to  > 
the  state  of  the  skin,  so  as  not  to  mistake  that  bluish-brown  tinge 
which  indicates  the  commencement  of  putrefaction,  for  ecchymosis.  . 
The  distinction  between  these  we  shall  presently  explain. 

From  the  period  when  the  dissector  commences  until  he  concludes, 
there  should  be  a clerk  at  hand  to  take  dowui  all  the  facts  he  may  from 
time  to  time  communicate ; and  this  should  not  be  delayed  until  the 
examination  is  completed,  as  many  circumstances  of  importance  may 
then  have  escaped  his  memory. 

If  there  be  an  external  lesion  present,  it  should  first  be  examined, 
and  its  nature  described,  its  length,  breadth,  and  depth,  also  whether  it 
has  been  inflicted  with  a cutting,  pointed,  or  round  instrument,  whether 
it  is  accompanied  with  inflammation  or  gangrene,  and  whether  any 
foreign  bodies  are  found  in  it,  such  as  balls,  or  pieces  of  cloth.  The 
scalpel  should  then  be  employed  to  trace  its  extent,  but  with  judgment, 
so  as  not  to  render  our  researches  useless,  and  to  prevent  a comparison 
of  the  external  wound  with  the  internal  injury.  The  nerves  and 
blood-vessels,  and  particularly  the  arteries  that  are  wounded,  should  be 
named  ; as  should  also  the  viscera,  if  any  are  in  that  state.  If  there  be 
a contusion  without  a solution  of  continuity,  the  injury  found  in  ( e 
internal  parts  should  be  particularly  noticed,^  such  as  extraA'asation, 
rupture  of  vessels,  &c.  If  the  cause  of  death  is  a burn,  its  degree  and 
extent  should  be  examined,  together  with  the  state  of  the  parts  affected, 
Avhether  inflamed  merely,  or  covered  with  blisters,  the  fluid  contained 
in  these  blisters,  and  the  condition  of  the  neighbouring  parts,  wmether 
sphacelated  or  gangrenous.  If  a luxation  or  fracture  be  presenf  notice 
the  surrounding  soft  parts,  the  nature  of  the  injury,  whether  simp  e or 
complicated,  and  the  phenomena  indicating  the  progress  of  disease  or 


of  recovery. 

Having  stated  all  these  circumstances,  it  is  next  necessary  to  pro- 
ceed to  the  dissection  in  a systematic  manner,  and  the  common  ru  c is 
to  commence  with  the  examination  of  the  abdomen.  Chaussier,  how  - 
ever,  dissuades  from  this,  and  advises  that  it  be  the  last,  as  piUrefactioii 
is  there  first  developed,  and  the  offensive  odour  may  be  in  a 
measure  avoided,  by  previously  noticing  the  other  parts.  n a ou 
examinations,  care  must  be  taken  not  “to  mahe  wounds  while  we  are 
examining  for  thenif  and  we  must  not  desist  because  we  suppose  t lai 
the  cause  of  death  is  perfectly  discovered  in  one  or  the  other  cavit>  , 

all  of  them  should  be  inspected.  . . 

On  viewing  the  head,  the  ipteguments,  and  all  injuries  done 
them,  are  first  to  be  noticed.  In  particular,  if  a wound  appear  to 
inflicted  by  a sharp-pointed  instrument,  its  depth,  direpioii,  am 
nexion  with  the  brain  should  be  minutely  traced.  The  pr^ence  of 
inflammation,  oedema,  or  sphacelus,  must  also  be  remarke  . 
observations  apply  also  to  injuries  from  cuttmg  instruments. 
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all  of  these  examinations  the  hair  should  be  previously  removed,  either 
by  cutting  or  with  a razor.  We  next  poceed  to  lay  the  bones  of  the 
cranium  bare.  This  is  done  by  an  incision  from  one  ear  to  the  other 
over  the  top  of  the  head,  and  then  another  transverse  to  it,  from  the  top 
of  the  nose  to  the  occiput.  On  dissecting  these  flaps  we  shall  be  able 
to  discover  whether  any  injury  has  been  done  to  the  hard  parts. 
Search  is  to  be  made  if  there  be  any  fractures  or  fissures,  taking  care 
at  the  same  time  not  to  mistake  irregular  sutures  for  them  ; and  for 
this  purpose  they  should  be  rubbed  over  with  ink.  The  strength  of 
these  bones  is  also  deserving  of  minute  inspection,  as  they  are  not  un- 
frequently  so  thin  or  soft  as  to  render  a blow  that,  under  ordinary 
arcumstances,  would  only  produce  slight  injury,  very  destructive. 
The  fracture  should  always  be  followed  throughout  its  whole  extent. 

^ The  skullcap  may  now  be  removed ; and  this  requires  to  be  done 
with  extreme  caution,  lest  we  wound  the  dura  mater.  Dr.  Gordon 
advises  that  this  should  be  done  by  sawing  through  the  outer  table,  and 
then  breaking  through  the  inner  with  a chisel  and  mallet.  On  the 
other  hand,_  Renard  directs  that  four  holes  be  made  with  the  trephine 
a proper  distances,  and  through  these  openings,  the  cranium  separated 
from  the  meninges,  with  the  handle  of  a delicate  scalpel.  The  saw  is 
then  to  be  used  in  the  direction  of  the  trepannings,  and  the  skullcap  is 
readily  raised  and  retnoved.  ^ 

lio^'ever,  will  not  suffice  in  all  cases,  since  many  fractures 
occur  in  the  occipital  portions,  and  at  the  base  of  the  brain.  Here 

saw  in  incisions  are  necessary,  with  the  proper  application  of  the 

sav , to  discover  the  extent  of  the  injury. 

I he  membranes  and  the  substance  of  the  brain  must  now  be  care- 
f^ally  inspected.  Let  it  be  noticed  whether  any  pus  or  blood  is  iriter- 

rLflame7""sr  f or  whether  it  is  detached 

All  nmrbhl’annn  and  the  brain  itself, 

Hi  morbid  appearances  in  structure  deserve  attention  ; and  the  state 

quantity  of  fluids  present,  and  their  situation 
that  afeLravar;” ^ attention.  It  should,  however,  be  remembered 

oppos  eTSirthr’h?  unfrequently  found  on  the  side 

tiE  follie  s blow  was  given:  and  again,  that  death  some- 
meMollows  f,om  blows  on  the  head,  when  no  internal  lesion  can  be 
mPT-  u'*  ^bssection.  It  has  been  abundantly  proved  that  the  con 
the^use  oHhis’^^^  ''"®uera  of  the  thorax  and  abdomen  is 

•in  the  latter.  ’ ^ instances  be  looked  for 

»ineJ^b/'S^ractu"r2''n‘tl,‘‘"  »<'  base  of  the  brain, 

ionnd.  ^ allude  discoverable  have  been 

lti>rough  the  orbit? of  the  eyL.^  ''''' 

itV'Liilg  its  whole  extent,  as 

eing  tiactured,  or  dislocated,  or  contused.  In  any  doubtful 

, * Paris,  vol.iii.  p.  61. 
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case  it  requires  strict  attention,  since  injuries  of  it  are  often  ot  a very 
complicated  nature.  Fodere  quotes  a case  from  Jaeger,  of  a person 
who  was  struck  on  the  neck  by  a loaded  wagon  with  such  violence  that 
both  his  upper  and  lower  extremities  became  paralytic.  He  died  m 
eighteen  hours  after  the  accident.  No  external  appeaianc.es  o injury 
could  be  observed,  although  an  examination^  readily  indicated  that  the 
seat  of  the  disease  was  somewhere  near  the  sixth  cervical  vertebra ; and 
accordinglv,  on  dissection,  its  spinous  apophysis  was  found  broken  at 
its  base,  and  separated  from  its  body,  while  blood  was  extravasated  to 
the  amount  of  four  ounces.  In  such  and  similar  cases  it  may  be  expe- 
dient  to  remove  the  whole  of  the  cervical  column,  and  which  may  be  jj 
done  by  sawing  off  the  transverse  processes,  and  raising  it  troin  its 
position.  All  indications  of  intlaiiimatioii,  or  of  a want  of  mobility, 

should  be  duly  considered.  . 

111  examining  the  neck,  Chaussier  and  Gordon  advise  us,  hist,  to 
make  an  incision  from  the  chin  to  the  sternum,  then  from  the  upper 
point,  to  cut  along  the  margin  of  the  lower  jaw  to  its  angle,  and  from  :|j 
the  lower  point  towards  the  clavicle.  By  continuing  the  dissection  ;| 
every  part  may  thus  be  examined  in  succession.  If  necessary,  the  jav 

may  be  removed  by  a saw. 

We  should  inquire  carefully  whether  the  neck  bears  any  maiks  ot 
external  injury,  or  traces  of  ecchyniosis,  or  pressure  on  it.  Examine . 
the  great  blood-vessels,  whether  they  are  filled  with  Wood,  or  eiiip  y , , 
and  the  nerves,  whether  they  are  in  their  natural  state.  I he  lao  nx,.^ 
trachea,  pharynx  and  oesophagus,  and  their  contents,  must  be  "oticecl.  _ 
in  succession,  removing  or  reverting  the  former  when  we  have  coni-  I 
pleted  our  investigation.  If  wounded,  detail  the  ex  en  , ep  i,  -j 
Lape  of  the  injury,  and  particularly  if  the  lesion  is  caused  y - 
arms  ; its  course,  also,  and  the  loss  of  substance,  together  v ith 
flainmatioii  or  suppuration  (if  any)  existing,  should  be  stated.  . 

On  proceeding  to  the  thorax,  it  should  first  be  ascei  tamed  uhetl^er  I 
the  iiijm'ies  it  has  received  are  superficial,  affecting  tlie  i"tegu"ients^ 
and  muscles  merely,  or  whether  they  extend  to  its  y-  ' 

not  be  determined  satisfactorily  withou  an  inspection 
purpose  “an  incision  is  made  through  the  m be*^ 

of  tl,e  sternum  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach.  _ Tim  Baps  a.e^thc^^  ^ | 


Ot  tlie  sternum  to  in«  pu.  , , 

dissected  down  to  the  ribs,  and  backwards  about  " ^ ^ 

beyond  the  junction  of  the  cartilages  with  the  .. 

ribs.  Cut  through  these  cartilages  close  to  then  ti,l 

with  the  second  rib  and  ending  with  the  , k jt,  and 

lower  part  of  the  sternum  a little,  introduce  a scalp  immedi- 

detach  the  diaphragm  and  meduistinum,  then  saw  ^hest’ 

ately  below  tiie  connexion  of  the  first  rib.  Tlie 

will  thus  be  sufficiently  exposed.”  'Pbr  bimrs  :uid  their 

iutcrnal  as  well  as  external  condition,  the  be  in- 

thc  heart  and  its  great  vessels,  the  thoiacic  d ascertain  the 


spected.  Kenicwe  die  ^ in 


exact  degree  of  colour  that  i»  1" eoiisisteiice, 
particular,  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  c j, 
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fluidity  of  the  blood.  The  importance  of  these  directions  will  be  pre- 
sently explained. 

Lastly,  as  to  the  abdominal  cavity : its  external  covering  forms  a 
subject  of  inquiry.  Every  spot,  swelling,  or  extravasation,  should  be 
noticed ; as,  also,  whether  liernia  be  present,  and  whether  there  is  any 
tumefaction  of  the  part.  The  mode  of  opening  into  the  cavity  needs 
hardly  to  be  detailed.  A crucial  incision  may  be  made,  and  if  this  be 
not  sufficient,  the  pubal  bones  on  each  side  may  be  removed  with  the 
saw.  The  condition  of  the  peritoneum  then  requires  attention,  and  the 
presence  or  absence  of  fluid  in  the  cavity.  The  organs  peculiar  to 
either  sex  should  be  examined,  and  also  the  various  viscera  contained 
here — tlie  stomach,  mesentery,  liver,  spleen,  gall-bladder,  intestines, 
bladder,  &c.  &c.  We  should  view  each  part  as  to  the  quantity  of 
blood  which  naturally  belongs  to  it,  trace  all  extravasations  as  to  their 
quantity  and  nature,  and  particularly  inquire  whether  the  changes 
observed  are  the  result  of  disease  or  of  sudden  injury.  Professor 
Mahon  recommends  the  use  of  a blunt-pointed  bistoury  in  examining 
the  intestines,  as  this  may  prer'-ent  injury  during  the  dissection. 

Although  I shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  the  subject  in 
detail,  I must  not  omit  to  remark,  that  if  there  be  any  suspicion  of 
poisoning,  the  whole  of  the  alimentary  canal,  from  the  oesophagus  to  the 
rectum,^  should  be  carefully  removed  for  furtlier  inspection.  Dr. 
Gordon’s  directions  may  be  followed  for  this  purpose.  He  advises 
that  a double  ligature  be  applied  at  the  very  commencement  of  the 
jejunum,  and  the  intestine  divided  between  the  (wo  threads;  a similar 
igature  is  then  to  be  applied  to  the  ileum,  close  to  its  termination  in 
the  colon,  and  the  tube  divided  in  the  same  manner.  The  root  of  the 
mesentery  being  now  cut  through,  the  whole  jejunum  and  ileum  are 
removed  together.  A double  ligature  is  next  to  be  applied  to  the 
rectum  as  low  down  as  possible ; and  being  divided  between  the  cords. 
It  is  to  be  removed  with  the  whole  of  the  colon.  The  oesophagus, 
stomach,  and  duodenum,  are  then  to  be  extracted  together,  taking  care 
previously  to  tie  a ligature  round  the  top  of  the  oesophagus. 

conducting  the  analysis  of  the  contents  of  these  parts 
will  find  a plaee  under  the  head  of  Poisons.* 

The  above  remarks  do  not  apply  exclusively  to  the  stomacli.  If 
ii’iy  viscus  appears  to  require  a more  strict  investigation  than  can  be 
given  to  it  in  situ,  it  should  be  removed  from  the  body  after  the 
genera  dissection  ; and  I may  add,  that  it  is  often  of  extreme  import- 
ancc  to  preserve  those  parts  on  the  appearance  of  which  our  evidence 
‘s  ounded.  Thus,  in  cases  of  supposed  poisoning  the  stomach  and 
uuodenum  may  be  preserved  in  alcohol,  to  meet  any  conflicting  testi- 
elucidate  doubts;  and  Dr.  Paris  has  well  illustrated  the 
r.'f  fT  advice  in  its  full  extent  by  referring  to  the  preservation 

ot  the  uterus  in  the  case  of  Miss  Burns. 


cleanly  in  these  operations  is  illustrated  hy  the 
iiecliffenilv  lni<l  n }'’lio  states  that,  in  one  instance,  the  stomach  was 

of  thw  were  wliite  sand.  At  the  snhseqnent  examination  particles 

iid,  and  gave  rise  to  an  idea  of  poison  hy  means  of  powdered  glass. 
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Having  completed  the  dissection,  the  notes  should  be  taken  and 
reduced  to  order;  and  in  preparing  the  report,  or  in  giving  testimony, 
it  should  be  as  plain  and  simple  as  possible,  avoiding  all  those  terms 
which  are  unintelligible  to  a court  and  jury. 

It  is  evident,  even  from  the  brief  notice  that  I have  now  given,  how 
necessary  an  accurate  knowledge  of  anatomy  is  in  these  doubtful  cas-es, 
and  how  important  it  is  not  to  mistake  natural  appearances  for  extia- 
ordinary  occurrences,  or  the  effects  of  disease  or  death  for  those 
of  violence.  The  ignorant  are  ever  ready  to  make  mistakes  on  these 
points,  and  we  should  be  prepared  to  encounter  them.  A notice  of 
the  more  prominent  will,  therefore,  form  a proper  commentary  on  what 
has  been  said,  in  order  to  establish  such  distinctions  as  may  be  appli- 
cable in  these  investigations. 

HcBmorrhage  is  supposed  by  many  to  indicate  the  existence  of  the 
circulation  ivhen  it  commenced  ; and,  accordingly,  they  deem  its  occur- 
rence as  primd  facie  evidence  that  life  was  present  when  the  supposed 
violence  was  offered.  Such  an  opinion,  however,  if  adopted  univer- 
sally, must  lead  to  dangerous  errors.  It  is  frequently  observed  by 
anatomists,  on  opening  the  bodies  of  those  dead  from  apoplexy,  or 
various  forms  of  protracted  or  malignant  fevers,  that  blood  flows  from 
the  mouth,  nose,  or  ears.  In  these  instances,  however,  it  is  of  a dark 
colour,  and  evidently  more  fluid  than  in  the  natural  state.  Again, 
blood  often  flows  also  from  incisions  on  the  dead  body,  on  altering  its 
position  ; and  this  has  unquestionably,  in  many  instances,  given  rise  to 
the  idea  of  its  occurrence  when  the  murderer  approached. 
remarks  on  Persons  Dead  from  Wounds,  some  cases  of  this  kind  will  be 

noticed.  , , , ■ ^ ir 

Hsemorrhage,  then,  if  observed  on  the  dead  body,  is  of  itseit  no 

proof  that  a lesion  has  been  inflicted  on  the  living  one.  btill,  the 
medical  examiner  must  pursue  the  investigation  in  as  minute  a mann» 
as  possible,  and  particularly  so  when  the  haemorrhage  is  interna  . 
effusions  of  blood  are  observed  in  the  thoracic  or  abdominal  cavities, 
all  the  blood-vessels  should  be  looked  to.  A wound  may  be  found  in 
one  of  the  smaller  ones,  or  a rupture  in  the  larger,  and  thus  the  cause 
and  its  occurrence  during  life  are  at  once  established.  ^ 

But  luemorrhage  may  be  wanting,  and  on  dissection  the  blood  . 
found  fluid  in  the  heart  and  its  large  vessels,  the  spinal  canal,  the  lun^^ 
or  the  brain.  Is  this  to  he  deemed  a proof  of  violent  death?  1 app  - 
hend  not.  All  that  can  be  said  is  that  fluidity  is  most  common  m 
such  cases,  as  from  narcotic  poisons,  lightning,  and  the  like ; but  u _ 
also  observed  in  sudden  death,  from  ordinary  causes,  and  P^^iciua^ 
in  apoplexy,  and  even  is  occasionally  not  wanting  in  the  usua  - 
disease  that  come  under  the  examination  of  the  anatomist. 
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* Tills  qne.stion  was  agitated  not  long  since  in  London,  in 
Jlr  Brookes  slating,  under  oath,  iliat  he  had  never  seen  the  hh.od  ,,,g. 

from  a natural  tlisea^e.  The  cas’e  which  gave  rise  to  this  teMimonv^  ^ 

qnent  discussion  concerning  it  ,„d  on 

was  that  of  an  individual,  who,  after  extreme  intoxication,  was  u 

di.ssection  a large  quantity  of  llnid  hlood  was  „f  death, 

became  a question  whether  strangnlaiion  or  apoplexy  had  been  the  cause 
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reason  of  this  diversity  we  cannot  explain,  but  the  fact  is  undoubted 
“ Although  vital  effusions,”  says  Professor  Christison,  “ are  usually 
coagulated,  they  are  not  so  always.”  On  the  other  hand,  “ where 
blood  flows  from  a body  after  death,  or  where  a wound  has  been  made 
after  death,  the  blood  is  never  found  in  a state  of  coagulation.”* 


What  I have  now  stated  concerning  blood  and  its  effusion  Avill 


belter  enable  us  to  discriminate  between  divers  appearances  that  are 
frequently  noticed  on  the  dead  body,  and  which  are  liable  to  be  con- 
founded. They  have  various  names  attached  to  them,  according  as 
they  are  supposed  to  originate  from  different  causes ; and  with  an 
explanation  of  these,  I shall  introduce  this  intricate  but  important 
point.  ' 

The  term  contusion  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  contundere,  to 
bruis^  or  pound  ; and  hence  conveys  a similar  meaning.  Ecchymosis 
IS  a Greek  term,  and  is  equivalent  to  effusion  or  spreading  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue.  It  is  present  whenever  the  contusion  is  sufR- 
cien  y mo  ent  to  induce  the  rupture  of  a blood-vessel;  and  the 
natural  result  is  to  communicate  a colour  more  or  less  livid  to  the  skin, 
and  It  sometimes  extends  to  a considerable  distance  beyond  the  seat  of 
the  injury.  When  the  quantity  of  blood  is  sulRciently  large  to  pro- 
duce a tumour  or  swelling  of  any  magnitude,  it  is  called  a thrombus. 

Ihese  various  states  are  deemed  to  indicate  the  existence  of  life 
when  they  occurred.  Ecchymosis  is  a subcutaneous  hemorrhage, 

ftnvT  external  causes,  although  it  may,  also,  from 

stnctly  internal  ones,  as  coughing,  vomiting,  efforts  at  stool,  &c.;  and 

1 ferpTf^  'f  gi-adua  ly  to  diminish  in  intensity  of  colour  at  its  circum- 

ZT  ’ appearance  longest  at  the  centre.  The 

‘ ah  mpH- ^ gradual  absorption  of  the  blood  are  familiar  to 

. distinction  between  livid 

thron.^h  ^ are  uniform  in  colour 

throughout  their  whole  extent. 

If  this,  then,  be  recognised  as  the  effects  of  injury,  whether  inten- 

the  pit. 

- be  mistaken  for  it.  For  them  the  term 

*,  ^ugillatwn  lias  been  proposed  by  Belloc  and  others,  and,  although  ob- 


a..  "'ere  extremely  slight,  and  only  acauired  imnnvf 

t Set'  ‘’’“r  '‘T ^ - interestSSil  Tthls* 

4 vol'^M  ’ many  of  the  most  eminent  men  in  London,  see  Lancet  N «s 

.ee  Elliot.on’s 

.v;aic.i Sit  ,:i  i™o“  ■"  ""  .nd 

'^'hamo^rlla'|?p may  not  always  be  easy  to  distinguLsh  internal 
n‘=-mpressio„  on  a^v  or.ra.  wi,  'I"'’*®’  ?-'e  the  marks  of 


r icomnressimi  m,  ““'S.  V/nnstison,  whom  I j 

d '^Hg^dat  of  thTl.r.*'*^/"  "ff'e  h®mo.;hagerti;e 

•r  .■P.mdanr  ® Jn , particularly  tlie  rupture  of  an  artery,  with  its^ corro- 


•» ' ‘P'mdent  effects V‘®  ''upture  of  an  artery,  with  its”  corro- 

■-  «^edica,  and^r^l  jZ.’i^'yTxx^  J! 
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iected  to  by  Chaussier,  may  serve  in  the,  place  of  a better.  It  is 
applied  to  those  livid  spots  of  various  sir.es  which  are  noticed  on  the 
bodies  of  the  dead,  generally  after  they  become  stiff  and  cold.  Ihey 
are  seen  on  depending  parts,  as  the  back  and  loins,  but  occur  also  on 
the  neck,  head,  and  genitals.  They  are  of  a uniform  colour  and, 
•according  to  Chaussier  and  Renard,  consist  in  a congestion  of  blood  in 
the  capillary  tissue  alone,  and  not  extending  to  the  subcutaneous.  1 his 
can  b^  proved  by  cutting  into  them  ; and  Dr.  Pans  proposes,  as  hese 
discolorations  are  often  mistaken  for  signs  of  violence,  to  prevent  the 
possibility  of  dispute,  “ that  a layer  of  the  skin,  whcryuch  is 

present,  be  removed,  to  shew  that  it  is  confined  to  this  oipn,  and  is 
not  attended  with  infiltration  of  blood  into  the  cellular  membrane. 

This  livid  appearance,  now  described  under  the  name  o\  sugiUation, 
is  to  be  ascribed  to  the  effects  of  gravitation.  The  blood  obeys  phy- 
sical laws  in  the  dead  body,  and  hence  it  is  found  in  the  most  depend- 
ing situations,  as  the  back  of  the  body,  and  the  posterior  portion  of  the 
lun-s.  So  well  is  this  established,  that  if  the  body  be  reversed  and 
placed  with  its  face  downward,  the  lividity  will 
occupy  the  front  part  of  the  body.  Dr.  Beatty,  indeed,  states  that  he 
had  sin  the  lividity,  already  formed  on  the  back,  to  disappear  when 

the  body  was  turned  before  it  became  cold.f 

Sometimes  also,  either  from  the  pressure  of  the  do  lies,  oi  from  the 
inequality  of  the  ground  on  wdiich  the  dead  body  has  lam,  the  si^i  - 
tion  is  not  always  uniform  in  colour  or  regular  m appearance.  M I t 
lines  of  greater  or  less  extent  have  in  consequence  been  found  tra- 

verSiing_  d^n  acuteness  of  Zacchias  that  he  should 

propose,  in  the  infancy  of  the  science,  the  following  as  a discrimma  ng 
mark  between  ecchymosis  and  sugillation : when  the  discoloratmi  i 
the  effect  of  external  violence,  a congestion  of  thick  con^eto  bloo 
be  found ; but  in  the  spontaneous  spot,  the  blood,  on  incision,  wi 

are  not,  however,  to  imagine  that  the  blood  in 
confined  to  the  capillary  tissue.  With  the  progress  of  ^ 

fluid  blood  collects  in  the  more  lax  and  distensible  parts  . 

cutaneous  tissue,  as  the  loins,  scrotum,  &c.  T iis  pseu  o i | 
is,  however,  uniform  in  its  colour,  and  explains  its  doubtful  pom  J 

its  situation  and  the  progress  of  decomposition.  J _ 

Probably  the  most  puzzling  cases. will  be  those  in 
epidemics,  as  petechial  fevers  or  small-pox,  have  been  1 1 
death,  while  suspicions  of  violence  are  at  the  same  time  excited. 

* Chaussier,  pp.  385-430.  ®dloc,  p.  315.  Rieux,  p.  251.  Renard, ^P^  ^ 

vol.  iii.  p.  104.  I have  thouf?ht  myself  justified  in  somewhat  ) g 

of  sugillation  as  given  by  Belloc.  Persons  found  dead- 

t Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  P- The  skin  is 
The  reader  must  not  suppose  that  this  Zioidi/y  from 

often  remarkably  pale,  even  in  the  depending  parts  j.jg  description  is 

li.xmorrhage,  either  accidental,  or  by  violence.  ^,,^031  with  a razor, 

related  by  Devergie,  vol.  i.  p.  82,  in  an  individiial  who  cut  his  throat  n 

^ Orfila’s  Lei^ons,  vo'.  ii.  p.  238.  (Second  edition.; 
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system  here  is,  during  the  last  stage  of  life,  verging  to  putrefaction,  and 
extravasated  blood  of  considerable  consistence  is  not  unfreqnently 
found.* 

Belloc  relates  an  instructive  case  which  came  u'ithin  his  own  obser- 
vation, During  the  prevalence  of  an  epidemic  small-pox,  a husband 
maltreated  his  wife,  who  was  five  months  advanced  in  pregnancy.  Pie 
gave  hei  several  kicks  on  the  thighs  and  abdomen.  A.  week  afterwards 
she  was  seized  with  the  small-pox,  and  died  in  a fortnight  after  the 
iiq'ury,  covered  Avith  dark-coloured  spots,  and  also  Avith  marks  of  the 
disease.  In  this  condition  shcAvas  buried;  but  her  relatives,  hearino-of 
the  ill-treatment  she  had  received,  complained  of  the  husband,  and  the 
body  was  accordingly  disinterred,  and  examined  by  physicians.  They 
decided,  both  from  the  .symptoms  present  during  her  illness,  such  as 
Aiolent  haemorriiage  from  the  nose,  and  from  the  appearances  observed 
on  bodies  dead  from  this  epidemic,  that  the  cause  of  death  was  the 
small-pox,  and  that  the  sugillations  Avere  the  consequences  of  its 
mahgmty.f 

Rieux,  in  the  conclusions  of  his  remarks  on  this  subject,  proposes 
t le  question,  Avhether  contusions,  and  their  consequence,  ecchymosis 
can  be  produced  on  the  dead  body?  The  inquiry  is  important,  not 
only  from  the  possibdity  that  injury  may  be  inflicted  on  a corpse  for 
the  purpose  of  implicating  an  innocent  person,  but  particularly  from  the 
rough  treatment  that  bodies  brought  to  the  dissecting  room  often 
receive.  We  should  at  least  understand  whether  these  have  been  sub- 
jected to  violence  during  life. 

Our  author  does  little  towards  solving  tlie  case.  If  the  bloAvs  fhe 
observes)  have  been  given  shortly  after  death,  when  the  body  is  still 
w^m,  the  blood  fluid,  and  the  muscles  retain  their  contractility,  some 
adds  discriminating;  but  even  here,  he 

from  tli  1 no  tumefaction,  no  infiltration,  and  the  blood  issuing 

irom  the  lacerated  orifices  aviU  remain  fluid. I 

Dr.  Chri^ison,  hoAvever,  in  some  investigations  consequent  on  the 

addend  to  Edinburgh,  hi  materially 

knowledge.  The  spine  of  the  murdered  female,  Margery 

hlflolf  several  of  its  ligaments,  and  a mass  of  thick 

black  semi-fluid  blood  was  collected  on  the  sheath.  There  was,  in  several 

f Ben™"’.rai7  ill  illustration  some  dissections  of  Stoll. 

violence  thereon  that  he  hJ.!  f there  were  no  marks  of 

Stringer’s beinc convicted  • hut  apprehension  of  the  possibility  of 

Caiitfrburv,  oCed  vlesiS  f n n ^^‘•cI»'>ishop  of 

ohtnining  a comolete  oardon  o/m  Tl  -n’  ^l'®  '"^ans  of 

'll*,  p.  105)  ‘be  king.__PhilIips’s  Law  of  Evidence,  Appen- 

t Rieux,  p.  272,  Chaussier,  p.  470^ 
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parts  of  the  body,  eff  usion  of  semi-fluid  blood,  but  not  indicated  by  any 
external  mark.  Having  good  reason  to  believe  that  some  of  these  in- 
juries, and  particularly  that  to  the  spine,  had  been  inflicted  aftei  death, 
he  was  led  to  ascertain,  by  experiment,  the  effect  of  blows  on  the  dead 
body  within  a few  hours  after  life  had  departed. 

The  conclusions  deduced  from  these  are  the  following.  ^ ror 
some  hours  after  death,  blows  will  cause  appearances  which,  in  point  of 
colour,  do  not  differ  from  the  effects  of  blows  inflicted  recently  before 
death.  The  discoloration,  like  lividity  or  sugillation,  generally  auses 
from  an  effusion  of  the  thinnest  possible  layer  of  the  fluid  part  of  the 
blood  on  the  outer  surface  ol’  the  true  skin,  but  sometimes  also  from  an 
effusion  of  thin  blood  into  a perceptible  stratum  of  the  true  skin  itself. 
Dark  fluid  blood  maj'  even  be  eflused  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular 
tissue  in  the  seat  of  the  discolorations,  so  as  to  blacken  or  redden  the 
membranous  partitions  of  the  adipose  cells,  but  this  last  effusion  is 

never  extensive.”  , , r 7 w 

Thus  severe  blows  htflicted  very  shortly  after  death  will  exactly 

imitate  slight  contusions  inflicted  dtiring  life.  It  is  evident  that  the 
blow's  producing  the  last  must  be  trivial.  , ^ . 

When  the  blow  during  life  is  more  severe,  it  leaves  several  effects  not 
to  be  found  on  the  dead  subject ; such  as  swelling  from  the  extent  of  the 
extravasation,  a yellow  margin  round  the  black  mark,  eflfusion  of  blood 
into  the  cellular  tissue,  and  an  incorporation  of  blood  with  the  whole 
true  skin,  rendering  it  black,  and  increasing  its  hrmness  and  resistance. 
It  is  possible  that  clots  of  blood  might  occur  from  lacerating  a con- 
siderable vessel  in  the  neighbourhood  of  loose  cellular  tissue;  but  tins 

he  had  never  noticed  on  the  dead  body.  . n • i u 

Even  the  inconsiderable  appearances  of  injury  first  noticed  couia 
only  be  produced  within  about  three  hours  after  death.  As  soon  as 
the  body  became  cold,  and  the  muscles  acquired  rigidity,  contusions 

could  hardly  be  imitated.  . , ut  1 l„.^,l 

Internal  lisemorrhage,  from  the  laceration  of  a considerable  blood- 
vessel, and  more  especially  of  a vein,  may  be  produced  by.  violence  on 
the  dead  body.  And  the  fluid  portion  will  have  a tendency  to  collcc 

in  the  low’est  part.  . 1 , 

Another  fact  noticed  by  observers,  and  corroborated  by  Di.  Llii 
tison,  is  that  the  blood  will  remain  fluid  in  some  parts,  as  m the  vessels 

wliilp  \f  noHirulates  in  others.* 


death.  I have  seen  the  hlood  coagulate  hrttily  as  it  How 
nation,  in  one  case,  twelve  hours  after  death,  and  in 


hours  after.” 
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of  tlie  fluids  from  the  parts  compressed,  a condensation  of  the  skin 
and  cellular  tissue,  and  a hardened,  yellowish  state  of  the  former,  re- 
I sembling  parchment.  This  is  often  seen  in  the  neck  in  cases  of 
hanging  and  stangulation,  and  will  be  more  particularly  noticed  in  the 
sections  on  these  modes  of  death,  but  it  may  occur  in  any  part  that  is 
not  fleshy,  and  where  the  pressure  is  resisted  by  the  bones.  It  is  im- 
portant to  add,  that  it  can  be  produced  on  the  recently  dead,  as  well  as 
on  the  living.* 

Sanc/uineous  congestions  are  often  found  in  persons  who  have  been 
subject  to  disease.  They  may  also  be  the  effect  of  violence.  And,  in 
addition  to  this,  they  may  be  formed  after  death.  The  texture  of  the 
organs  themselves  becomes  affected  by  transudation  of  blood,  and  this 
is  particularly  seen  in  the  brain,  heart,  lungs,  stomach,  and  veins.  To 
distinguish  these  appearances,  they  have  been  styled  pseudo-morhid. 

I I must  preclude  myself  from  going  into  detail  concerning  them.  The 

j most  important  changes  thus  induced  in  reference  to  legal  medicine 

I are  those  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  these  I shall  hereafter 
i have  occasion  to  notice. 

It  would  appear  that  they  can  be  artificially  imitated.  Thus 
I Chaussier,  by  injecting  ink  into  the  veins,  found  it  to  tinge  the  neigh- 
I bouriug  organs  within  a short  time.f  So  also  with  blood  introduced 
I after  death.  It  is  important  not  to  mistake  these  alterations  for  the 
i supervention  of  gangrene. j: 

In  hot  climates,  and  in  the  warm  season  in  our  own  country,  the 
>'  piogress  of  this  change  is  proportionably  rapid.  Thus  Dr.  John  Davy, 

: at  Ceylon,  found,  that  if  the  interval  between  death  and  the  examina- 

> tion  was  twenty  or  thirty  hours,  the  serous  and  mucous  membranes 
c appeared  red  and  inflamed,  and  particularly  those  p>arts  which  are  most 
5 exposed  to  the  action  of  the  blood,  as  the  valves  and  the  lining  mem- 
n brane  of  the  heart  and  blood-vessels.  The  viscera  also  were  dark  and 

, nid.  He  attiibutes  this  to  the  exudation  of  bloody  serum  tinging 
»•:  the  parts.§  ^ ® 


* P-  .54-  t Page  230. 

prrT  '*'®  ""P‘”‘‘ant  authorities  on  this  suiiject : Cliaussier,  pp.  244, 

J.  Ur.  Velloly  on  the  vascular  appearance  of  the  stomach,  wliich  is  frequently 
mistaken  fin-  inflammation  of  that  organ,  in  iWedico-Chirurgical  Transactions, 

• IV.  Kigot  anil  1 rousseau  on  tlie  changes  that  take  ])lace  after  death  in  the 
appearance  of  the  blood-vessels,  lungs,  &c.  in  Edinburgh  Aledical  and  Surgical 

I P-  DO.  Andral’s  Pathological  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  43.  He 

sol ('“■  preternatural  accniimlation  of  blond  in  the  capillary  ves- 
daiinn  f death,  into  three  species,  from  dependent  position,  from  transu- 

its  component  parts,  and  from  chemical  affinities. 
Tod7  r.  ^ i'ly'i'C'ne,  vol.  iii.  art.  Pseudo-morhid  appearances,  by  Dr. 

jection  uniform  redness  witliout  vascular  in. 

ltd  L ..7  Channing,  of  Harvard  University,  has  been 

so  cahnl7  t mention  to  me  the  following  case:  “A  man  died  at  the  hosf.ital 

riglt  w Ur  1 1 I «‘-<"ind  his 

l*eaten  T It  circle,  deeply  livid  as  if  he  had  heea  violently 

observe  il..  f'*i  “ttention  of  the  students  to  this  case,  and  begged  them  to 

we  8 1V  ’ll.,,!*,-  if  *^'i  •■I'e  wrist,  was  a mark  that  miglit  most  easily,  and  as 

8.,y  .Miinally,  have  been  taken  for  violence  during  life.” 

intimated  vol.  x.  p.  89.  Tl.e  lungs,  as  I have  already 

> often  gorged,  and  tn  most  instances  this  occurrence  can  be  ex- 
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The  presence  or  the  quantity  of  serum  must  be  considered  with 
reference  to  the  remarks  already  made.  Magendie  has  shewn  that  a 
certain  portion  is  natural  to  the  brain,  and  we  shall  hardly  be  safe  in 
drawing  unfavourable  inferences  from  its  accumulation.  Ihc  same 
remark  applies  to  Avhat  are  deemed  appearances  ol  inflammation  in 
the  head  and  lungs.  The  membranes  are  to  be  examined  more  in 
reference  to  any  change  of  structure  that  they  may  have  undergone, 
than  as  to  redness  or  congestion.  So  also  with  the  heart.* 

Wounds  accompanied  with  a solution  of  continuity,  if  received 
before  death,  are  marked  by  red,  bloody,  and  separated  edges.  Blood 
is  also  more  or  less  collected  in  the  cellular  tissue.  While  those  in- 
flicted afterwards  are  livid,  and  their  edges  close  to  each  other.  It 
would,  however,  seem,  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that  a wound 
inflicted  Avith  a cutting  instrument,  immediately  after  death,  is  with 
difficulty  discriminated.f 

Mr.  Wallace  of  Dublin  also  observes  that,  in  three  cases  of  instant 
death  from  wounds  of  the  heart,  all  the  above  signs  Avere  Avanting. 
There  AA^as  no  external  hsemorrhage;  but  there  Avas  an  internal  eflusion 
of  blood  into  the  pleura,  and  an  emphysematous  infiltration  of  the  cellular 
tissue,  “ neither  of  Avhich  appearances  could,  in  all  probability,  have 
taken  place  if  the  Avound  had  been  inflicted  after  death.  There  aaos 
also  more  blood  effused  into  the  pericardium  than  could  by  any  pos- 
sibility have  been  poured  into  it  by  a Avound  inflicted  after  death.:}; 

We  are  also  informed,  that  Avhen  a patient  dies  during  the  progiess 
of  a Avound,  it  exhibits  some  remarkable  appearances  after  death. 


plained  on  the  principles  now  laid  down.  If,  however,  the  lower  part  he  pecn- 
liarly  congested,  while  the  body  has  lain  in  its  usual  position  on  the  back,  does  it 
not  indicate  that  the  body  has  been  for  some  time  in  an  erect  posture,  and  may  it 
not  have  arisen  from  violence,  as  suspension  by  the  neck  ?— Ciiaussier,  p.  83. 


Renard,  p.  109.  . „ , , , , r i 

* Some  useful  remarks  on  the  examination  of  the  head  may  be  found  in 
Shaw’s  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  See  also  Andral  on  the  serous  fluid,  yoh  i- 
p.  235.  The  following  extract  from  Lizars  deserves  to  be  remembered:  ine 

cavity  which  first  ceases  to  contract  at  deatli  is  the  left  ventricle ; secondly,  tbe 

left  auricle.;  thirdly,  the  right  ventricle;  and  lastly,  the  right  auricle,  which  cm- 

tinues  the  longest  to  vibrate.  Hence,  when  the  heart  is  laid  open,  very  little  bl-M« 
is  found  on  tlie  left  side,  Avhile  it  is  accumulated  on  the  right.  —Anatomical  t^e- 
BCriptions,  p.  144. 

t Orfila’s  Lecons.  Second  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  . , . . j a 

i Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  144.  Mr.  Taylor  made  a simple  incised  wound  ni 
the  calf  of  the  leg  two  minules  after  its  removal  from  the  body  by  amputation. 
The  skin  retracted,  and  there  was  but  little  hsemorrhage.  At  the  expiration  o 
twenty-four  hours  the  edges  ivere  seen  red,  bloody,  and  everted,  but  t ie  s u 

was  merely  somewhat  flaccid,  and  not  in  the  least  degree  tumefied  ; at  ' , 

tom  of  the  wound  was  found  a small  quanliiy  of  very  loose  coagulated  > • 

In  a second  experiment,  made  ten  minutes  after  the  amputation,  the  skin  . 

to  have  lost  its  elasticity,  as  the  edges  of  the  Avound  became  but  very  s '8  *1 
everted,  and  scarcely  any  blood  escaped.  On  examination,  twenty-four  liours  a 
wards,  the  edges  were  seen  pale  and  perfectly  collapsed.  Still,  at  the  liottom  o 
Avound,  there  Avere  a few  coagula.  Lastly,  Avhen  the  incised  Avoiuid  - 

two  or  three  hours  after  the  removal  of  the  limb,  although  a small  quan 
liiiuid  blood  Avas  effused,  no  coagula  were  found.  . ‘ 

twenty-four  hours  after  death  the  edges  Avere  yielding,  inelastic,  and  in  c ( 
proximation. — Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  278' 
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“ Tlic  edges,  as  well  as  the  granulations,  sink ; they  become  pale,  and 
the  connnenceinent  of  cicatrisation  does  not  appear  distinct  from  the 
other  parts  of  the  wound,  so  that  it  is  more  difficult  to  form  an  opinion 
as  to  the  age  of  the  wound  after  death  than  during  life.”* 

“The  question  whether  there  has  been  a fracture  of  the  cranium 
previous  to  death  is  sometimes  more  difficult  to  decide  than  a person 
Avho  is  not  accustomed  to  make  dissections  would  imagine.  If  the 
fracture  has  occurred  immediately  before  the  patient’s  death,  there  wilt 
be  coagulated  blood  found  upon  the  bones  and  in  the  fissures ; if  the 
patient  has  survived  for  some  time,  there  will  be  marks  of . inflam- 
mation, and  perhaps  put  in  contact  with  the  skull ; but  if  a fracture  has 
been  produced  in  making  the  examination  (which  sometimes  happens 
in  even  a very  careful  dissector’s  hands),  the  blood  in  the  fracture  will 
not  be  coagulated,  nor  will  there  be  any  effusions  around  the  por- 
tions.”! 

Mr.  Alcock,  some  years  since,  stated)  in  a public  lecture  at  Lon- 
don, that  he  had  known  a fracture  of  the  base  of  the  skull,  produced 
by  the  awkward  and  violent  tearing  of  the  upper  portion,  the  saw  not 
penetrating  deep  enough  to  divide  the  bones,  and  this  was  mistaken  by 
die  inexperienced  operator  for  fracture  of  the  skull  producing  death. 

eing  a medico-legal  case,  it  might  have  led  to  melancholy  conse- 
quences, had  not  the  error  been  detected  by  an  observer. 

following  remarks  are  copied  from  Dr.  Goduian : “ We  fre- 


quently find  the  bones  of  subjects  brought  for  dissection  singularly 
ractured ; sometimes  the  skull  is  broken  and  depressed,  or  the  pelvic 
junctions  separated,  with  other  injuries  of  a similar  character.  These, 
It  iound  on  a body  submitted  for  medico-legal  investigation,  would 
e readily  enough  attributed  to  violence  done  previous  to  death.  Per- 
laps  the  best  mode  of  deciding  in  these  cases  will  be  to  examine  the 
muscles,  winch  are  usually  broken  in  the  dead  subject  at  the  same 
time  with  the  bone,  and  exhibit  no  effusions  of  blood,  whereas  it  would 
De  touiid  in  quantity  if  . the  injury  preeeded  death.”! 

now  conclude  this  portion  of  my  subject  with  the  following 
nanative  as  illustrative  of  the  difficulties  that  attend  it,  and  the  can? 
tion  that  IS  required. 

and  of  a very 

gross  habit,  was  much  addicted  to  intoxication,  and  iii  fact  was  inebrb 

n hef.'^  , ^ "as  found  deld 

m her  chaniber,_  lying  on  a trunk  which  had  sharp  edges.  A physician 

fier  Srharfip'*  (thirty-two  hours  after 

mosifanr  cUscovered),  and  reported  that  they  found  eocliy- 

third  fo  particularly  over  the 

^ e al  n ^ and  upper  part  of  the  breast 

nnier  ;L  skh^ortt  f extravasated 

On  the  eveiid  tlipL^t  ’ and  the  nose  was  filled  with  clotted  blood. 

penetrated  to  tl.P  i ^ ^ extent,  which 

the  orbit,  and  which  might  have  been  caused  by  a sharp 


• M atsoii  on  Homicide,  p.  21. 
< r nysiological  Investigations. 


t Shaw’s  Manual,  vol.  i.  p,  4i 
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01’  cutting  instrument,  but  could  not,  in  their  opinion,  have  produced  ij 
sudden  death.  On  opening  the  body,  all  the  internal  parts  were  found  ij 
in  a natural  state. 

The  reporters  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  ecchymosis,  the 
swelling  of  the  head,  and  the  extravasated  blood,  were  occasioned  ;| 
either  by  a fall,  or  by  blows  from  an  opposing  body,  and  that  the 
female  had  died  either  from  the  haemorrhage  occasioned  bj'  the  ivound, 
or  from  suffocation. 

A physician,  who  from  curiosity  had  attended  the  examination,  .j 
but  who  was  not  of  the  commission,  stated  that  the  eye  was  ecchy--j 
mosed,  and  that  the  edges  of  the  wound  were  irregular  and  indented. 

On  combining  the  result  of  this  inspection  with  the  fact  that  the 
defunct  had  formerly  repeated  quarrels  with  her  son  and  daughter-in- 
law,  it  became  the  prevailing  opinion  that  they  had  murdered  her. 
The  Superior  Court  of  Arras,  before  whom  the  cause  was  tried,  con- 
demned Montbailly  and  his  wife  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  and  it  was  • 
actually  executed  upon  him.  The  wife  claimed  a delay,  on  account  oft 
her  pregnancy,  which  was  granted.  During  this  interval  a revision  ot  t 
the  trial  w'as  procured,  and  the  celebrated  Louis  was  consulted  as  to 
the  point  whether  the  facts  stated  proved  that  the  woman  had  been 
assassinated.  The  result  of  his  investigation  was,  that  there  was  no 
certain  proof  of  the  commission  of  murder,  and  that  all  the  circum- 
stances enumerated  were  stronger  proofs  of  the  individual  having  died 
from  apoplexy  than  from  any  other  cause.  The  following  are  some 
of  his  reasonings  and  remarks:  — 

Intemperance  predisposes  to  sanguineous  apoplexy,  and  the  re- 
porters have  neglected  their  iluty  in  not  opening  the  head  of  the 
deceased,  since,  by  doing  so,  the  condition  of  the  internal  parts  would 
have  explained  the  cause  of  the  haemorrhage.  Apin,  a person  m a 
state  of  intoxication,  and  predisposed  to  this  complaint,  would,  on  fall- 
ing against  any  sharp- edged  substance,  naturally  lose  a considerable 
quantity  of  blood,  and  also  have  the  arteries  and  veins  of  the  head 
much  distended.  He  totally  discards  the  idea  that  the  haemorrhage 
from  the  wound  of  the  eye  was  a cause  of  death. 

As  to  the  ecchymosis,  or  livid  spots  found  on  the  thorax  and  arms 
of  the  deceased,  and  which  the  reporters  attributed  to  blows  or  falls, 
M.  Louis  observes  that  they  arc  the  ordinary  appearances  found  on 
those  w ho  die  in  a state  of  intoxication,  and,  among  others,  quotes  the 
following  case,  in  confirmation,  from  Morgagni.  A beggar  went  to 
bed  drunk,  and  died  suddenly  during  the  night.  This  was  at  the  end 
of  January  1 746.  On  the  next  evening  he  w as  carried  to  the  anato- 
mical hall  in  Padua,  and  on  the  third  day  after  his  death  he  was  dis- 
sected. Morgagni  found  the  body  still  warm.  Ihe  scrotum  was 
ecchyaiosed,  of  a red  coloiu’j  the  face  filled  with  blood,  nut  onlj  mu  er 
the  skin,  but  all  the  muscles,  tlic.  membrane  that  separated  them,  an 
the  glands,  appeared  engorged.  Louis  remarks,  that  these  spots  s lou 
have  been  particularly  examined,  in  order  to  have  founded  any  charge 

upon  them.  » 

It  appeared  further  that  the  body  Avas  examined  at  the  end  o 
month  of  Juh^  Might  there  not  have  been  some  incipient  putretac- 
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tion  present,  and  would  not  this  account  for  the  swelling  of  tlie  head, 
the  lividness  of  the  thorax,  and  other  similar  symptoms  ? As  to  tlie 
wound  in  the  eye,  the  reporters  themselves  leave  its  effect  uncertain, 
while  the  cause  might  have  been  accidental. 

On  these  grounds,  Louis  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  report  was 
inconclusive,  and  that  there  were  no  proofs  of  assassination. 

The  Superior  Court  of  Arras  accordingly,  in  1772,  revoked  their 
decision,  exonerated  the  memory  of  Montbailly,  and  enjoined  the  phy- 
sicians and  surgeons  thereafter  to  extend  the  examinations  to  every 
part  of  the  bodies  of  those  found  dead,  and  also  to  state  in  their 
reports  the  scientific  reasons  for  all  opinions  they  might  give.* 

It  will  readily  occur  to  the  reader  that  the  preceding  observations 
are  incomplete,  unless  some  notice  be  taken  of  the  Skeleton.  Its 
examination  is  often  necessary,  either  as  a whole  or  in  part,  and  this 
both  from  the  decay  of  the  soft  parts  and  the  period  that  may  have 
elapsed  since  death.  It  is  highly  necessary  to  be  familiar  with  the 
variations  induced  by  age  and  sex.  In  children  the  bones  have  a 
larger  portion  of  gelatine,  in  youth  this  and  the  earthy  matter  are 


See  also,  at  page  98,  a 


* Fodere,  vol.  iii.  p.  64,  from  the  Causes  Celebres. 
similar  case  from  the  same,  Cause  de  Chassagnieux. 

Tlie  following  case  I find  mentioned  in  the  lectures  of  the  late  Mr.  Ashmnm, 
Professor  of  Latv  at  Harvard  University.  Those  relating  to  Medical  Jurispru- 
dence are  in  a course  of  publication  in  the  American  Jurist. 

On  board  a ship  coming  from  Calcutta  there  had  been  a disturbance,  and  one  of 
the  sailors  was  said  to  have  received  a blow  in  the  side  from  a hand-spike.  The 
evidence  was  discordant  as  to  his  condition  subsequent  to  this.  Four  mouths,  how. 
ever,  after  this,  and  when  he  had  been  in  port  several  days,  and  was  freely  on  shore, 
he  one  day  ate  a large  dinner  and  drank  freely.  He  was  taken  ill,  and  a physician 
was  sent  for,  but  he  died  before  any  aid  could  be  administered, 

^ An  examination  took  place.  The  stomach  was  highly  inflamed,  and  still  re- 
tained the  food  of  the  previous  day.  The  liver  was  much  diseased,  and  there  were 
numerous  abscesses  in  it.  The  gall-bladder  was  also  natural.  The  fifth  and  sixth 
ribs  were  found  to  have  been  fractured  so  near  the  sternum  as  to  occasion  a slight 
depression  of  it ; but  the  bones  were  so  entirely  united  as  to  give  no  indication  of 
the  age  of  the  fractures.  The  heart  and  lungs  were  sound. 

On  these  appearances,  the  medical  examiner  gave  it  as  his  opinion,  that  there 
Was  a probability  that  the  fracture  of  the  ribs  had  produced  the  diseased  appear- 
ance of  the  liver,  and  that  the  influence  of  the  latter  had  extended  to  the  stomach. 

le  persons  accused  of  injuring  the  deceased  were  on  this  testimony  committed  by 
a justice  of  the  peace  to  take  their  trial  for  murder. 

Ihey  were,  however,  soon  brought  up  again  on  a writ  of  habeas  corpus  be- 
fore two  judges  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  IWassachusetts,  and  in  the  meanwhile 
tlie  Erofes.sor  of  Anatomy  in  Harvard  Univer.sity  had  made  a further  examination 
' t le  disinten-ed  body.  The  stomach  was  found  to  contain  a quart  of  undigested 
00  , mixed  with  gin.  Its  internal  surface  was  highly  Inflamed,  and  particularly  at 
Ti,  orifice.  There  were  four  or  five  ounces  of  water  in  the  pericardium, 

cin.  lvi,''*' of  which  had  suppurated,  but  it  had  no 
cmihi  1 ‘ 'i’®  fractured  ribs.  Indeed  the  “ liver  was  so  situated  that  it 

di7l...  . >'y  fractured  ribs  without  penetrating  the 

Tl  part!*  were  sound, 

much  ,7,-n  ® congested,  the  ventricles  contained 

men  SCI um,  and  there  tyas  a general  dropsical  effusion  throughout  the  body. 

ease  g'ven  than  that  the  present  was  a case  of  general  dis- 

over'loaH..<1*7i. . ^'’***'  immediate  cause  of  death  was  the 

Ame  lean  JuVst%ohliv"p.“20.'  "’“‘'e  consequence  discharged.- 
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probably  equal,  while  in  old  age  the  phosphate  of  lime  greatly  pre- 
dominates. This  explains  why  sutures  are  then  obliterated,  and  the  . 
alveolar  processes  absorbed.  The  following  table,  taken  from  the 
Memoir  of  Sue,*  will  serve  in  determining  the  mean  proportions  of  the 
skeleton  at  various  ages  : — 

A child  of  one  year  old  measures  iu  length  I foot  10^  inches ; length  of  the 
trunk  (from  the  vertex  to  the  symphysis  pubis),  lo  inches  C lines ; of  the  superior  t 
extremities  (from  the  edge  of  the  acromion  to  the  extremity  of  the  fingers)  9 
inches;  and  of  the  inferior  extremities  (from  the  symphysis  pubis  to  the  soles  of  ;H 

the  feet),  9 inches.  , , 

Length  of  trunk.  Sup.  exlr.  Inf  exlr. 

Child  of  three  years  2 feet  9 inches ; 19  inches ; 14  inches;  14  inches. 

Child  of  ten  years  ...  3 ft.  8 in.  G lines ; 2feet;  lft.8m.Cl.  .i 

14  years  4 feet  7 inches ; 2 ft.  4 in. ; 2 ft.  C lines ; 2 ft.  3 in. 

20  to  25  2/ears 5 feet  4 inches  2ft._8in.;_  2 ft.  Gin. ; 2 ft.  8 in. 

After  the  last  age,  subjects  present  no  variation  in  their  proportions. 

Dr.  Gordon  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  other  hand,  assuming  the  mean 
stature  of  the  male,  at  the  time  of  maturity,  to  be  five  feet  eight 
inches  English  measure,  gives  the  following  measurements  : 

Inches. 

From  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the  top  of  the  pubes.......... 34  00 

From  the  crown  of  the  head,  to  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin J 7o 

From  the  lower  margin  of  the  chin,  to  the  top  of  the  breast o 

From  the  top  of  the  breast,  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach  

From  the  pit  of  the  stomach,  to  the  navel 

And  from  the  navel  to  the  top  of  the  pubes ........................  u-uo 

From  the  top  of  the  prominence  of  the  shoulder,  to  the  fold  of  the  elbow  1-  . 

From  the  fold  of  the  elbow,  to  the  top  of  the  hand  ••••••••••• 

The  hand,  measured  in  the  palm,  from  the  lower  fold  of  the  wrist,  to  ^ 

the  point  of  the  middle  finger ^ 

From  the  top  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh,  to  the  inside  of  the  joint  or  . 

the  knee 

From  the  last,  to  the  sole  of  the  foot 

The  foot,  measured  on  the  sole,  from  the  posterior  margin  of  the  heel,  ^ 
to  the  point  of  the  great  toe ^ 

The  average  height  of  the  female  he  considers  to  be  about  five 
feet  five  inches ; and,  of  course,  the  length  of  the  different  regions  is 

proportionably  less.f  . , . , ^ i . 

It  is  very  important  to  remember  that  the  height  of  a skeletoi  • 
less  than  that  of  the  individual  during  life  by  about  one  inch  ; as, 
example,  a person  measuring  5 feet  8 inches,  his  skeleton  will  be 

feet  7 inches.  The  weight  of  the  skeleton  of  ^ if o httle 

ranges  between  160  and  200  ounces;  and  that  of  the  female  a httl 

lower,  from  100  to  150  ounces..j: 

• Quoted  by  Orfila,  Leyons,  vol.  i.  p.  _79*  _ 

t Supplement  to  the  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  vol.  1.  p. -ou. 

I Ibid,  on  the  authority  of  Soemm^iiig.  i,  infl  ouiice^^ 

Craigie  found  a male  skeleton,  measurin^five  feet  si.x  ^ 

or  lOJ  pounds  avoirdupois.  I presume  that  a skeleton  a m o»»f««i/  1 

will  be  proportionably  still  less  in  height  than  f.-om  an  inch 

Orfila,  from  a number  of  recent  experiments  thinks  we  sho  Id  add  J 
and  a half  to  two  inches,  to  the  height  of  the  skeleton.-Exhumations, 
p.  380. 
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Ii  In  none  of  the  osseous  parts  is  the  distinction  between  the  sexes 

» more  marked  than  in  the  ]oelvis.  No  less  than  six  differences  are 
i pointed  out  by  Dr.  Blundell.  “In  the  male  there  is  a certain  rough- 
i ness,  and  bulkiness,  and  weight,  which  strikingly  contrast  it  with  the 
K lighter,  and  smoother,  and  more  elegant  pelvis  of  the  female.  In  the 
i male  pelvis  the  ilia  or  wings  of  the  ossa  innominata  are  more  erect ; 
f in  tlie  female  more  expanded.  In  the  male  the  brim  is  more  rounded, 
e though  somewhat  tending  to  an  ellipse,  the  long  diameter  of  which 
stretches  from  before  backward;  in  the  female,  the  brim,  though  some- 
what rounded,  is  generally  oval,  and  the  long  diameter  lies  between 
tlie  sides.  The  male  pelvis  is  deep,  the  female  shallow;  the  male  outlet 
is  very  small,  the  female  very  capacious.  Lastly,  in  the  male  the 
arch  of  the  pubis  is  contracted ; in  the  female  it  is  capacious  to  make 
room  for  the  ready  passage  of  the  head.”* 

With  regard  to  all  the  bones,  indeed,  the  female  ones  are,  cceferis 
ijp  paribus,  smoother  and  rounder ; the  cylindrical  more  slender,  and  the 
^ flat  thinner. i' 

j After  this  unavoidably  general  sketch,  it  may  be  useful  to  give 
some  illustrations  of  the  necessity  of  attending  to  the  subject, 
i'  An  individual  in  one  of  the  northern  settlements  of  Upper  Canada 
b was  suddenly  missed,  after  having  been  seen  to  go  into  the  woods. 

Diligent  search  was  made,  but  in  vain.  About  twenty  years  after- 
j|  wards  portions  of  a human  skeleton  were  discovered  by  some  la- 
|(  bourers ; and  remembering  the  above  circumstances,  they  were  taken 
1 ; to  the  deceased’s  friends.  Anxiety  was  excited  to  ascertain  by  these 
b'  the  age  of  the  person  ; and  for  this  purpose  the  lower  jaw,  from  which 
' i all  the  teeth  had  fallen  out,  was  selected.  Great  diversity  of  opinion 
arose  concerning  it,  both  on  the  spot  and  in  London ; but  most  of  the 
K'  medical  examiners  pronounced  it  to  be  the  jaw  of  an  adult,  and  pro- 
^ bably  an  aged  one.  On  a more  minute  investigation,  however,  the 
il  permanent  teeth  Avere  seen  cased  in  their  sockets,  not  one  of  them 
y haying  appeared  above  the  level  of  the  alveolar  process.  It  was 
ji ' evidently  the  jaAv  of  a child,  j: 

In  1800,  at  the  English  Devon  assizes,  Thomas  Bowerman  aa'Us 
. preferred  to  the  grand  jury  for  the  murder  of  a bastard  child,  by 
f:  pushing  an  awl  into  its  head.  The  body  had  been  disinterred  by  order 
h n inquest,  a hole  was  found  on  the  side  of 

the  head  near  the  ear,  agreeably  to  the  testimony  of  a witness.  Mr. 
9 bheldon,  a surgeon,  of  Exeter,  hearing  of  this  case,  attended  the  grand 
' examined  the  skull,  and  found  that  the  supposed  hole  Avas 

■ the  natural  perforation  of  a vein;  and,  in  proof  of  this,  pointed  out  a 
' sort  ot  enamel  round  the  opening,  which  could  not  have  been  there  if 
! lurther  illustration,  he  exhibited  several 

u s,  a having  similar  perforations,  and  each  hole  having  a small 
laimel,  and  the  rim  or  edge  of  the  whole  smooth  and  polished.§ 

ugene  Aram,  tlie  recollection  of  Avhose  case  has  been  recently 


bv  table  of  the  dimensions  of  the  pelvis  of  various  human  races, 

^ Bulletin  des  Sciences  lUedicales,  vol.  i.v.  p.  290. 

t BIbotson  s Blumenbach,  p.  412.  $ Lancet,  vol.  x.  p.  758. 

3 t ans,  vol.  ni.  p.  80.  t-  > i i 
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revived  by  the  popular  novel  of  Mr.  Buhver,  was  indicted  in  1758  for  r 
the  murder  of  Clarke  in  1745.  An  accomplice  indicated  where  the 
bones  could  be  found,  viz.  in  St.  Robert’s  Cave,  near  Knaresborough. 
The  skull  of  Clarke  was  produced  in  court.  “ On  its  left  side  was  a \ 
fracture  that,  from  its  nature  could  not  have  been  made  but  by  the 
stroke  of  some  blunt  instrument,  atid  could  not  be  replaced  but  from  i 
within.  Mr.  Locock,  the  surgeon  who  produced  it,  gave  it  as  his 
opinion  that  no  such  breach  could  proceed  from  any  natural  decay ; 
that  it  was  not  a recent  fracture  by  the  instrument  with  which  it  was 
dug  up,  but  seemed  to  be  of  many  years’  standing. 

Aram,  in  his  celebrated  defence,  suggests  that  these  might  have 
been  the  bones  of  hermits  or  anchorites,  and  cited  cases  of  caves  or 
cells  where  such  had  been  found.  As  to  the  fracture,  he  stated  that 
in  1732,  the  remains  of  William,  Archbishop  of  York,  were  taken  up 
by  permission,  and  the  bones  of  the  skull  were  found  broken  ; yet  no 
violence  had  been  offered  to  him  while  living.  Knaresborough  also 
had  a castle  besieged  during  the  time  of  the  Parliament,  and  many 
W'ere  killed  near  it. 

Notwithstanding  the  ingenuity  and  force  of  these  remarks,  he  was 
convicted,  and  before  execution  confessed  his  crime.* 

I Avill  only  add  the  following  case ; and  1 have  no  doubt  that  its 
interest  wdll  compensate  for  the  necessary  detail, 

A Piedmontese  soldier,  aged  forty-six,  named  Bonino,  had  retiied  to 
a village  near  Montpelier.  He  disappeared  in  1823,  and  it  was  repoited 
that  he  had  gone  to  Spain  ; but  soon  after  it  w^as  whispered  that  he 
had  been  assassinated  by  a girl  with  whom  he  lived  and  a person 
named  Diamont,  who  had  long  been  intimate  with  her,  and  married 
her  nine  months  after  the  disappearance  of  Bonino.  Two  years  more, 
however,  passed  before  an  investigation,  when  the  authorities  caused  a 
search  to  be  made,  and  a body  was  found  in  the  garden  of  the  sus- 
pected pei-son.  The  only  peculiarity  recollected  about  Bonino  wm 
that  he  had  a sixth  finger  on  the  right  hand,  and  a sixth  toe  on  the 

left  foot.  >, 

On  the  30th  of  April,  1826  (three  years  after  Ins  disappearance;, 
Dr.  Delmas  attended  the  disinterment  at  the  request  of  the  magistrate, 

and  it  is  his  narrative  which  I am  now  giving.  , i „ 

“ At  the  depth  of  eighteen  inches  a human  skeleton  was  louiut  ij  nig 
on  Its  back;  the  headwvas  slightly  bent  forward,  and  the  lower  jaw 
was  separated  from  the  upper.  The  arms  were  crossed  on  the  breas  , 
the  ribs  still  retaining  the  form  of  the  thorax  were  separated  irom  me 
sternum,  which  was  found  lying  on  the  opposite  vertebral,  borne 
black  hair  and  a metal  button  were  imbedded  in  a moist  ea 
matter  which  covered  the  anterior  surface  ot  the  steriiuni.  me 
bral,  column  unbroken,  had  retained  its  relations  with  j 

pelvis.  The  inferior  extremities  stretched  out,  and  on  the  same 
as  the  trunk,  followed  the  direction  of  the  axis  of  the  “ 

inclined  towards  each  other.  The  right  foot,  which  alone  v>e 


* Dodi.ley’8  Anmml  Register,  1759,  p.  355.  For  his  defence,  see  Paris,  v 
p.  311.  The  whole  irial  has  been  recently  republished  at  Uoston. 
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place,  was  still  in  the  shoe,  a little  bent  on  the  leg,  and  inclined  to  its 
outer  edge ; the  left  had,  in  digging,  been  removed  with  the  shoe,  in 
which  we  found  only  a part  of  it. 

“ The  head,  removed  from  its  jiosition,  was  dry  in  the  frontal  region 
while  the  occipital  was  still  moist,  and  lubrified  by  a fatty  matter, 
among  which  some  black  hair  was  seen.  On  attentively  observing  the 
skull,  a deformity  was  observed  at  the  right  external  orbitar  angle, 
but  evidently  arising  from  an  injury  long  anterior  to  death,  since 
nature  had  produced  a cure.  Another  lesion,  but  also  of  ancient  date, 
existed  on  the  left  side  of  the  coronal  suture.  The  left  temporal  bone, 
however,  attracted  most  attention.  Its  squamous  portion,  almost  se- 
parated from  the  parietal  bone,  was  divided  into  three  portions  by 
three  cracks,  which  proceeded  from  the  circumference  of  the  bone, 
and  before  the  external  auditory  canal,  united  to  a fourth,  which, 
turning  round  the  base  of  the  zygomatic  process,  terminated  in  the 
glenoid  cavity.  The  form  of  this  fracture,  and  the  soundness  of  the 
zygomatic  arch  and  mastoid  process,  induced  us  to  suppose  that  it  was 
made  with  a blunt  instrument  of  small  size.  From  the  absence  of  any 
appaient  operation  of  nature  to  effect  a cure,  from  the  separation  of 
the  osseous  pieces,  and  the  oozing  which  took  place  through  the  dif- 
ferent points  of  the  fracture,  we  think  it  had  taken  jDlace  at  a time 
very  near  death.  Indeed  it  is  evident  that  the  injuries  observed  were 
the  result  of  a violent  blow  that  must  have  brought  on  a cerebral 
commotion  which,  without  considering  other  accidents,  would  in- 
stantly deprive  the  individual  of  the  use  of  his  senses  and  every  means 
of  defence. 

“ The  shoes  in  which  the  bones  of  th*e  foot  were  found,  some  pieces 
ot  woollen  cloth  surrounding  the  vertebras  of  the  neck,  metal  and 
wooden  buttons,  a knife,  of  which  the  blade  was  folded  in  the  handle, 
and  found  at  the  left_  side  of  the  breast,  some  fragments  of  cloth  and 
velvet,— all  these  inclined  Dr.  Delmas  to  believe  that  the  body  had  been 
buried,  covered  with  a part,  at  least,  of  its  clothes. 

it  probably  was 
descriptions  generally  given  on  this 
hXl  f f 'vas  confirmed  by  the  absence  of  all  gaseous  products  ; 
bj  the  foetid  odour  being  replaced  by  an  odour  of  mouldiness,  and  by 

niatip?^Tt  of  earthy,  friable,  fatty,  brownish  and  black 

these  fl-  ^ found  were  vertebral  ligaments,  and 

S more  nearly  in  composition  to  the  nature  of  bone, 

course,  to  be  the  last  to  disappear. 

on  H a collected,  and  the  examinations  continued 

were  a,*  «=f  ‘ “e 

vcreaiticulated.-  The  outlet  of  the  pelvis  w^as  narrow  the  width  nf 

file  rbTvTadT^eir'an?'“’'^''''’‘  r*'  ^'^^f^c^ding  raiili  of 

reparation  Au  Z ^vith  but  a small 

if  'vas  the  skeleton  of  a 

of  tlJ^/processesT’^ii^^  clevelopemeiit  of  the  bones,  that 

feeth  bein/cL^^efp  wV  i?  attached,  the  state  of  the 

O nplete,  with  the  exception  of  the  fourth  molar  of  the 
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riglit  side  of  the  lower  jaw  (which  had  been  long  out,  as  the  alveolar 
cavity  Avas  ossified),  these  induced  the  witnesses  to  say  that  he  had 
attained  his  fortieth  year.  According  to  the  comparative  tables  of 
Professor  Sue,  his  height  was  determined  at  about  five  feet  five  inches. 

The  bones  of  the  extremities  w'ere  neai’ly  complete  ; and  the  right 
foot,  which  was  preserved  in  tlie  shoe,  was  articulated.  Some  bones 
of  the  left  foot  were  lost  in  digging.  They  found  only  the  os  calcis, 
astragulus,  scaphoid  and  cuboid,  the  five  metatarsal  and  three  pha- 
langes. This  prevented  any  articulation,  and  they  were  unable  to 
ascertain  whether  any  thing  wus  peculiar.  The  head  of  the  fourth 
metatarsal  was  rounded,  extending  outwards,  and  presenting  a small 
articular  surface,  “which  might  have  been  produced  by  an  extra 
articulation  ; but  not  having  seen  in  what  manner  this  bone  was  arti- 
culated with  the  first  phalanx,  we  could  not  determine  if  there  had 

been  a sixth  toe  attached  to  it.  p , • 1 4 i i 

Except  some  small  bones  of  the  carpus,  all  those  of  the  right  hand 
were  found.  The  fifth  bone  of  the  right  metacarpus  at  once  attracted 
attention.  Shorter  and  thicker  than  that  of  the  other  hand,  its  extre- 
mity towards  the  phalanx  separated  into  two  parts,  one  of  winch,  truly 
articular,  smooth,  narrow,  rounded,  and  prominent,  had  the  direction 
of  the  axis  of  the  bone,  whilst  the  other,  corresponding  to  the  cubita 


edge,  formed  with  it  an  angle  of  about  eight  degrees  ; not  continued 


euge,  UHlJltJU  >V1L11  IL  ail  ^ . *•  1 ^ 

so  far  as  the  first,  it  was  equally  smooth,  and  presented  an  articular 
surface,  which  differed  from  it  only  in  its  less  rounded  form  Having 
tried  to  articulate  the  first  phalanx  of  the  little  finger,  it  fitted  exa  j 
upon  the  first  articular  head,  and  presented  upon  the  side  correspond- 
ing to  the  second  a depression,  the  obliquity  of  which  was  in  relation 
with  the  direction  assigned  to  the  second  surface.^  4 i „„„ 

It  was  evident  from  this  examination  that  a sixth  finger  must  have 
existed,  although  the  bones  could  not  be  found.  The  left  hand  exhi- 

deduedoS'  made  by  Dr.  Delmas  were  that  the  in^mdual 
whose  skeleton  he  had  inspected  was  a male  of  the  age  of  tortj  0 
upwards  ; that  he  had  six  fingers  on  his  right  hand,  and  * 

sixth  toe  on  the  left  foot,  that  he  had  been  murdered  by  a vioH 
•blow  from  a blunt  instrument,  which  fractured  tlm  left 
and  that  he  had  been  buried  in  his  clothes.  Dmnmnt  and  h s lut 
were  tried  and  convicted,  and  before  execution  confessed  to 

Delmas  their  guilt  in  the  manner  specified  by  him.  Kplow.t 

Some  additional  cases  will  be  found  in  the  works  referied  to  belo 


* This  remnvkahle  case  I have  taken  from  the  North  Amjican  M^ 

Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iy.  p.  176.  That  journal  however,  .f 

Imrgh  Journal  of  (E.vhumations,vol.i|- 

of  Montpelier.  It  is  also  rpioted  in  fuilh}  J , \ . ..-ssful  invesO- 

SCO),  who,  wl.ik  1.0  ollow.  Co  f.'0Ji>  •»  P'h'  ' .p"  "1“  ,h.  0.  •" 
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The  Hair  is  another  part  of  the  body  which  continues  long  iin- 
changed,  and  its  presence  may  hence  aid  us  in  identifying  individuals. 
It  is  frequently  found  in  a perfect  state  on  bodies  buried  a century  or 
more,  and,  indeed,  is  seen  but  little  altered  on  the  mummy.  Whether 
it  grows  after  death  is  at  present  a disputed  point  with  many.  Dr. 
Good  informs  us  that  examples  of  this  may  be  found  in  Heister  and 
Camerarius,  where  not  only  the  beard  Avas  found  groAvn,  but  hair  had 
sprouted  forth  from  every  part  of  the  body.  Many  of  the  old  writers 
mention  such  cases.  Pariset  and  Villerme,  in  the  French  Dictionary 
of  Medical  Sciences,  both  profess  their  credence  in  this  occurrence; 
and  the  former  relates  of  a father  ivho  preserved  the  remains  of  a much- 
loved son  for  some  time ; and,  Avhen  he  went  to  view  them,  the  beard, 
Avhich  had  been  shaven  after  death,  was  so  grown  that  he  could 
scarcely  persuade  himself  but  that  it  was  a sign  of  life.*  Bichat 
remarks  that  it  is  a generally  receded  opinion  that  the  hair  and  nails 
grow  after  death,  but,  while  he  concedes  that  we  have  but  few  well- 
established  facts,  observes  that  he  has  certainly  noticed  a lengthening 
of  the  beard  in  one  instance  where  the  head  was  submitted  to  mace- 
ration for  several  days.-j- 

On  the  other  hand,  we  may  quote  as  an  unbeliever  the  name  of 
Haller,  a host  in  itself.  He  conceived  it  to  be  only  apparent  and  not 
leal,  and  owing  to  a shrinking  of  the  skin.  “Among  the  older  writers,” 
says  Dr.  Bostock,  “ we  meet  with  narratives,  apparently  well  authen- 
ticated, Avhere  the  hair  is  said  to  grow  after  death,  and  even  to  attain 
an  extraordinary  length ; but,  upon  whatever  authority  they  may  ap- 
pear to  rest,  we  may  safely  conclude  that  there  is  some  fallacy  or 
inaccuracy  in  the  statement.”]: 

Ifive  turn  to  individual  cases  which  might  be  supposed  to  settle 
the  question,  we  find  no  corroborating  proofs.  It  has  been  said  that 
le  hair  of  Charles  I.  of  England  was  found  grown  ; but  Sir  Henry 
Haltord  does  not  mention  this,  and  it  certainly  would  not  have 
escaped  him.  The  body  of  Flampden  was  disinterred  a century  and 

bon!i  V!iT  ‘ interesting  facts  ascertained  here  ivere  that  the 

haA  l-liose  of  a male  and  female,  each  aged  from  fifty  to  sixty  years '1 

had  ,,robably  been  interred  at  least  thirty  or  f.>rty  years  previous.^ 
horn  their  being  entirely  converted  into  phosphate  of  lime,  every  vestige  of^anim  il 
"lauer  having  disappeared,  and  from  their  falling  into  dust  on  the^ slightfst  pressure 

;^i  ifivtl  Y';,  I'Sd  lost  tiief; 

of  t l^  skeleton  of  a child.  Many 

of . fi  "’■•‘“ting.  The  incisives  had  been  renewed  and 

soekpr  two  canine  were  still  concealed  at  the  bottom  of  the 

conrb.«-  marks  of  the  second  dentition.  Dr.  Valette  was  hence  led  to  the 

cont  us.on  tliat  tlieage  of  this  individual  was  about  eight  or  nine  years  and  from 
Irr  No  marks  of  injury  we^e  Vre^ 

(hom  L hSiT  M^d^  n '"‘a’’-  (iisiiLrment^  in  India 

beating  amf  n .Tournal).  A man  was  supposed  to  have  been  murdered  by 

«aS;tion  JlS  K'".l  thereafter  for  the  purpose  of 

"bole  of  the  bnno«  P'  oved  the  want  of  identity.  The 

cartilage-  mil  ' y.  .o'caii  and  free  from  periosteum,  ligaments,  and 

* Di'mi  ‘i‘*  opinion,  this  could  not  have  occurred  within  the  year. 

laionnaiia!  des  Sciences  Jlcdicales,  articles  liarbe  and  J>oil. 
r Aiiatomie  Udnerale,  vol.  iv.  p.  825.  t Physiology,  vol.  i.  p.  74. 
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half  after  his  death;  his  hair  was  found  in  a perfect  state  of  preser- 
vation; but  nothing  is  said  of  its  growth.* 

On  the  whole,  I look  upon  this  as  a point  which  must  have  been 
long  since  settled  by  anatomists  from  their  own  experience.  Gene- 
rally, I believe,  they  discredit  it  except  as  to  the  beard  and  its  partial 
elongation  ; and  for  this  we  have  a sufficient  explanation  in  the  opinion 
of  Haller.  I shall,  however,  presently  quote  a case  in  which  this 
growth  after  death  was  contended  for. 

It  will  form  a proper  conclusion  to  this  section  to  notice  the  sub- 
ject of  Putrefaction  in  its  bearing  on  legal  medicine. 

The  earliest  changes  that  take  place  in  the  body  after  life  has 
departed  are  coldness,  stiffness,  and  lividity.  The  last  I have  alieady 
noticed.  Of  the  others  I may  remark  that  their  supervention  is  far 
from  being  uniform.  The  bodies  of  the  adult  and  the  aged  take  them 
on  sooner  than  those  of  the  young ; and,  again,  the  nature  of  the 
disease  has  a manifest  influence.  But  the  importance  of  these  pheno- 
mena, in  doubtful  cases,  deserves  a more  minute  notice. 

It  should  then  be  understood,  as  the  most  ordinary  occurrence 
that  cadaveric  rigidity  does  not  supervene  until  the  animal  heat  is 
somewhat  dissipated  ; 'in  other  words,  coldness  precedes  stiffness.  And 
this  stiffness  commences  in  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  and  neck,  then 
attacks  the  muscles  of  the  upper  extremities,  and,  lastly,  those  of  the 
lower. j-  It  disappears  in  the  same  order.  Nysten  states,  that  in 

proportion  to  the  delay  of  its  coming  on,  will  be  the  length  of  its 
continuance,  and  vice  versa.  Hence,  also,  the  operation  of  different 
causes  will  vary  the  period  of  accession.  If  death  originates  from 
acute  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  or  intestines,  from  irritant  poisons, 
from  the  inhalation  of  deleterious  irritant  gases,  which  exercise  no 
specific  influence  on  the  contractile  power  of  the  muscles,  as  ainnio- 
niacal  gas,  chlorine  or  deutoxide  of  nitrogen,  severe  rigidity  ensues, 
and  continues  for  some  time.  But  if  death  arises  from  a disease  of  a 
debilitating  character,  from  the  inhalation  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
or,  indeed,  in  any  case  where  there  has  been  great  exhaustion  of  the 
system  prior  to  dissolution,  the  rigidity  supervenes  speedily,  and  again 


+ Nysten  is  the  autliority  for  this;  but  Dev 
conti'iidiction,  since  tlie  trunk  longest  preserves  its 
last  to  become  rigid,  vol.  i.  p.  Oil. 


ergie  iiosci,.:.',  - , , ,i,. 

heat,  and  therelore  should  be  me 
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asphyxia.  It  is  considered  by  some  as  apparently  the  result  of  a last 
contraction  of  the  musclesj  and  it  continues  for  an  hour  or  more; 
coldness  then  follows,  and  at  last  true  cadaveric  rigidity  is  present. 

The  application  of  this  in  legal  medicine  is  important.  In  the  case 
of  a person  who  dies  asphyxiated,  and  when  the  limbs  are  stiff,  while 
the  heat  is  but  little  impaired,  Orfila  infers  that  the  death  must  have 
been  very  recent ; and  this  spasmodic  rigidity  may  thus,  in  some  in- 
stances, be  a guide  as  to  the  time  when  it  occurred.* 

After  a certain  periodf  these  phenomena  are  succeeded  by  the 
occurrence  putrefaction ; but  many  circumstances  are  found  to 
develope  or  delay  its  progress.  Heat,  humidity,  and  the  contact  of 
air,  accelerate  it ; and  it  is  almost  always  raj)id  when,  from  the  pre- 
seiice  of  a typhoid  disease,  it  appears  to  commence  before  life  is  extin- 
guished. Interment,  also,  if  made  earlj’,  procrastinates  it.  Some 
species  of  earth  have  a similar  effect.  It  is  not,  however,  all  degrees 
of  heat  that  accelerate  it.  If  it  be  too  high,  it  may  even  be  pre- 
vented, owing  to  the  rapid  dissipation  of  moisture.  In  the  route  from 
Inpoli  to  Mourzouk,  Dr.  Oudney  often  found  the  ground  strewed 
with  the  skeletons  of  the  unfortunate  victims  of  the  slave-trade.  The 
skin  and  membranous  substances  were  seen  shrivelled  and  dry,  and 
the  thick  muscular  and  internal  parts  were  alone  decayed.  If  the  dry 
and  hot  air  of  the  desert  produce  such  effects,  we  can  readily  imagine 
how  similar  causes,  although  acting  in  a less  powerful  manner,  may 
operate  in  different  countries  at  particular  seasons  of  the  year. 

» n 1 known  to  retard  putrefaction. 

uelow  60  hahr.  the  process  is  slowly  performed,  and  at  32°  it  is 
altogether  suspended.  The  temperature  most  favourable  to  its  per- 
fection IS  from  60°  to  80°  or  90°.  This  is  the  temperature  of  our 

this  time,  putrefaction  most  readily  goes 

and  rS-eSn  Medirni  .Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  69.  British 

i S of  ol  '*•  P-  for  a proper 

in  tlie  section  on  -jiran  i ^ome  cases,  illustrative  of  its  importance,  are  noticed 
1 1837  ridditv  Si  f t’erson  who  committed  suicide  in  February 
' rJf  1 , ^ half  after  death,  while  the  animal  heat 

vor  xli?  p.  Sr  ^ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

on  Jbe^m-Si'^f  "I!*"®  '‘^'’^rtaining  the  time  since  death,  grounded 

tions  as  in^nv  ^ but  they  are  evidently  only  approxima- 

I will  briefly  Lte  his  LiucliTn7  ‘heir  consec.Uive  developement. 

relaxation  of  the 

occurred  from"mVioiirs7o  fS  cadaveric  rigidity  is  present;  death  has 

ordinary  temVrt'^  unburied''and  e.xposed  to  an 

P-  fetlf  S^gSS^  - 
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This  is  a brief  statement  of  the  principal  causes  that  accelerate  or 
retard  the  process  in  question.  It  will,  however,  be  understood  that 
several  accessary  ones  may  occasionally  have  an  effect.  And  among 
tliese  there  is  none  more  deserving  of  remembrance  than  that  pointed 
out  by  Mr.  Alfred  Taylor,  viz.  tliat  there  will  be  a material  difference 
in  the  advance  of  putrefaction,  according  as  the  body  is  mutilated  or 
entire.  “ Those  parts,”  he  observes,  “ which  are  affected  at  the  time 
of  death,  by  contusions,  ecchymosis,  or  extravasations  of  blood,  become 
much  more  speedily  decomposed  than  those  parts  which  are  in  a 
normal  condition.  If  there  be  any  solution  of  continuity,  or  loss  of 
substance,  accompanying  these  extravasations,  the  effect  will  be  nmeh 
more  strongly  marked.”  The  correctness  of  this  has  also  been  verified 
by  Mr.  Taylor  on  bodies  in  the  dissecting-room.  Those  in  which  in- 
cisions were  made  advanced  much  more  rapidly  towards  decomposition 
than  such  as  were  left  untouched.  The  application  of  all  this  in  legal 
medicine  is  obvious.  “ When  the  body  of  an  individual  v ho  is  sus- 
pected to  have  died  from  external  violence  is  not  seen  until  some  time 
after  dissolution,  the  injuries  will  appear  to  be  of  a much  more  aggra- 
vated nature  than  they  ought  to  be  considered  by  the  medical 

I will  noAv  give  the  details  of  a case  already  referred  to,  and 
excited  great  interest  some  years  since  in  the  United  States.  The 
leading  points  agitated  were  the  period  when  putrefaction  supervenes, 
and  the  growth  of  the  hair  after  death. 

Francis  Baker  left  Moore’s  tavern,  in  the  town  of (Kentucky), 

after  having  slept  there,  at  about  sunrise  of  the  2d  of  November 
(Tuesday),  1824.  He  proceeded  to  Doggate’s,  and  breakf^ted  iii 
company  with  Desha  and  others  at  an  early  hour.  Baker  and  Desha 
left  Doggate’s  at  very  nearly  the  same  time,  and  were  again  seen 
together  at  a quarter  of  a mile  from  that  tavern.  Baker  was  not  seen 
after  this  until  he  was  found  a corpse  six  days  after  (Monday).  His 
throat  was  cut,  and  there  were  five  wounds  on  the^  side  of  his  lieM, 
apparently  from  blows,  as  the  skin  was  broken.  There  appears  a so 
to  have  been  a wound  on  the  breast,  but  concerning  this  there  was 
some  contlictiiig  testimony. 

The  place  where  the  body  was  found  was  a hollow,  though  no 
steep  until  you  approached  near  to  the  body.  One  of 
on  being  asked  whether  the  sun  could  shine  on  it,  replied,  that  he  ai 
not  suppose  that  it  could ; it  was  his  impression  that  the  bo  y u as 
from  the  sun.  The  woods  were  tolerably  thick  around  the  place, 
being  a good  deal  of  undergrowth.  The  body  was  lying  near  a log , 
the  thighs  were  next  to  the  road,  and  the  head  down  hill.  „H-»nt 

Desha  was  indicted  for  his  murder,  and  it  became  an  nup 
(juestion  to  ascertain  whether  the  state  of  the  body  was  conipa  i ) e 
the  idea  of  violent  death  inflicted  six  days  previous.  I shall  encca 
to  condense  all  the  evidence  on  this  point.  ■ 

One  witness  (Major  Lacey)  stated  that  the  weather  uas  as 

lentement  dii  cadavre  d’un  individu  mort  par  hdmorrliagie  que  do  celui  don 
vais.seaux  soiit  distendues  par  le  sang. — Orlila’s  Exliuinations,  vo  • P’ 

’*  Taylor's  I\Iedical  Jurisprudence,  p.  90.  Dcvergie,  vol.  i.  p.  lo 
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at  tliat  season  of  the  3'ear.  Friday  of  tlie  first  week  of  November  had 
a cold  rainy  morning.  Gen.  Reed  said  that  tlie  weather  was  fine,  and 
lie  did  not  think  it  was  cold  enough  to  have  fire.  J.  Douglas  Avas 
laying  brick  during  the  first  Aveek  in  November ; at  night  the  mortar 
Avoulci  freeze.  It  Avas  too  cold  for  him  to  commence  Avork  in  the 
morning  before  breakfast.  It  snoAved  on  some  of  the  last  days  of  the 
Aveek.  Mr.  Holt  said  that  the  AA’eather  Avas  unusually  Avarm  for  the 
season.  Indeed,  some  of  the  members  of  the  legislature  apprehended 
much  sickness  from  this  circumstance.  It  rained  on  Thursday.  Mr. 
Coleman  corroborated  this  testimony.  Tuesday  and  Wednesday  Avere 
fine  days.  “ On  Friday  it  rained  and  snoAved  a little.  On  Saturday 
Ave  (the  legislature)  sat  in  the  church ; the  members  thought  it  too 
cool  to  be  Avithout  fire;  the  chimneys  Avhich  Avere  erected  to  the 
church  dried  very  soon.  Sunday  Avas  pretty  cool.  On  the  Avhole,  I 
call  it  mild  weather  for  the  season.”  Quesiion.  Although  the  days 
were  pleasant  for  that  season  of  the  year,  Avere  not  the  nights  frosty  ? 
Answer.  I think  it  is  probable  there  Avas  frost;  though  the  first  three 
01  four  days  Avas  charming  Aveather,  the  last  of  the  Aveek  Avas  somewhat 
colder.  Mi'.  January  deposed  that  the  nights  were  cool,  as  the  work- 
men were  obliged  to  cover  their  work  at  night.  He  heard  them  say 
that  some  scales  came  off  that  AA^ere  frozen. 

The  corpse  was  a little  stiff  AA'hen  taken  up;  but,  after  carrying'  it 
for  some  time,  it  became  limber.  It  had  no  smell  of  putrefaction.  *On 
Tuesday  there  was  no  alteration  in  it,  and  but  little  on  Wednesday. 
On  Thursday  it  turned  black,  and  Avas  soraeAvhat  offensive.  The 
wounds  appeared  to  be  fresh,  and  bled  much  when  Dr.  John  Drake 
examined  them.  The  body  Avas  not  swollen  when  found ; but  on 
Wednesday,  or  shortly  before  it  Avas  interred  (which  Avas  on  Thursday), 
the  abdomen  and  face  were  greatly  swollen.  A fire  had  been  kept  in 
the  large  room  Avhere  the  corpse  lay. 

Dr.  John  Drake  examined  the  body  on  Wednesday,  after  it  had 
been  washed  and  dressed.  He  thinks  there  Avere  five  Avounds  on  the 
head,  all  severe,  and  generally  tAvo  inches  in  length.  There  was  a 
arge  wound  of  the  throat,  about  four  inches  in  length ; another  on 
the  breast,  and  another  on  the  shoulder.  There  were  no  symptoms  of 
putrefaction  about  the  body,  and  hardly  any  smell.  Dr.  Charles 
bcudder  saw  the  body  (probably)  on  Wednesday,  and  observed  some 
blood,  or  bloody  Avater  issuing  from  the  wound.  This,  he  stated,  was 
• ch  as  would  result  after  the  corpse  had  lain  for  some  time,  and  not 

tLf  fL”  ""  ""  question  whether  he  inferred 

recently  made,  he  replied,  that  he  did  not 
examine  those  on  the  head,  but  that  on  the  throat  did  not  appear 

f without  interest.  Dr. 
the  bod^r.  ' p was  according  to  the  animal  economy  that 
unfoL  f .1  f after  death  should  be  ten  days  without  putrefying, 
as  I sunnnsn  Ans.  If  there  Avas  a discharge  of  much  blood, 

the  coiRents  off]  it  might.  Quest.  Would  not 

unless  t er?  1 v pntrefoction  ? Ans.  They  would, 

>eu.  had  been  spirits  drunk.  Quest.  Do  you  think  (hat  spirits 
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would  lie  in  the  stomach  of  a dead  man  for  ten  days  ? (It  appeared 
that  Baker  had  drunk  twice  before  leaving  Doggates.)  Ans.  I am 
not  prepared  to  say,  but  I think  it  would  have  its  effect  to  a certain 
extent.  Ques^.  Unless  the  body  was  frozen,  did  you  ever  know  an 
instance  of  the  suspension  of  putrefaction  ? Ans.  1 don  t know  that  I 
have  ; but  I suppose  there  might  be  an  instance.  Quest.  Would  you 
suppose  one  would  lie  seven,  eight,  or  ten  days,  in  the  woods  without 
attracting  the  buzzards  ? Ans.  It  would  depend  much  on  the  season, 
and  on  the  posture  in  which  the  body  lay.  Mr.  Lacey  deposed  that 
he  had  known  dead  bodies,  such  as  hogs,  dogs,  &c.  to  lay  a consi- 
derable time  at  that  season  of  the  year  without  becoming  putrid. 
General  Reed,  on  the  contrary,  never  knew  any  thing  to  lay  that 
length  of  time  (eight  or  ten  days)  without  exhibiting  greater  signs  of 
putrefaction  than  Baker  did.  It  was  remarked  (he  says) , the  morning 
after  the  corpse  was  found,  that  he  did  not  look  as  if  he  had  been 

killed  more  than  one  night.  , . 

Dr.  Frazer  stated  that  it  was  not  unusual  for  a corpse,  in  eight  or 
ten  days  after  death,  to  become  limber ; and,  upon  being  moved,  to 
discharge  from  the  wounds,  nostrils,  &c.  a part  of  the  serous  portion 
of  the  blood,  inasmuch  as  a relaxation  of  the  muscles,  and  a lo^  of  the 
coagulable  powers  of  the  blood,  were  the  first  symptoms  of  putre- 
faction ; that  the  length  of  time  before  any  symptoms  of  putrescence 
can  be  discovered  depends  much  on  the  weather,  whether  cold  or 
warm,  and  on  the  manner  of  death,  as  he  had  known  bodies  to  he 
throughout  the  winter  without  exhibiting  any  symptoms  ol  it,  and  as 
the  process  of  putrefaction  is  much  slower  to  commence  in  a body  that 
has  died  from  great  loss  of  blood  than  in  ordinary  cases  of  death. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  of  course,  dwelt  much  on  this  absence 

of  putrefaction  as  a proof  that  the  death  must  have  been  rec^ent.  Ihe 

iudge  (Shannon)  himself  inclined  to  this  belief.  “ It  is  difficult  to 
suppose,”  said  he,  “that  a body,  at  this  or  any  season  of  the  yew,  coffid 
have  remained  that  long  without  exhibiting  some  symptom  of  putres- 
cence; connect,  also,  that,  in  two  or  three  days  after  it  was  ‘ound,  it 
did  shew  such  symptoms  as  in  that  time  might  naturally  be  expectea. 

As  to  the  other  point,  it  would  appear,  from  the  testimony  on 
inquest,  that  the  beard  was  quite  short  when  first  seen,  “ 

appearance  of  being  recently  shaven.  In  the  interva  le  ween  ' ; 
and  Thursday  it  appeared  to  have  got  a little  longei.  ua-  ^ 
at  the  same  time,  that  the  face  had  become  swollen. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner  appears  to  have  taken  it  as  . 
ceded  fact  that  the  beard  toill  groio  after  death.  iNlr.  ’ 

eminent  advocate,  said  that  the  fact  was  tested  in  numerous 
of  disinterred  bodies.  “ An  acorn,”  said  he,  “ after  it  has  faUei , p ^ 
duces  the  oak.  Cut  down  a buck-eyc  in  the  bpung,  i^n  i 
are  just  budding,  and  they  will  grow  until  the  sap,  which  i>  h • 

exhausted ; just  so  in  relation  to  the  beard.  nroof 

If  this  position  was  deemed  correct,  it  turmshed  an  • 
against  the  supposed  period  of  the  murder.  Ihe  me 
however,  were  far  from  agreeing  to  so  positive  an 
conceded  that,  in  some  cases,  the  beard  appeared  to  gio" 
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but  that  this  was  owing  to  the  collapse  or  shrinking  of  the  flesh,  which 
thus  gave  it  a more  prominent  appearance,* 

The  presence  of  tiie  putrefactive  process  is  not,  however,  to  deter 
us  from  the  necessary  examination.  We  liave  an  efficient  agent  in  the 
chloride  of  lime,  or  soda,  to  remove  any  unpleasant  odour.  And  it 
should  be  sprinkled  around  the  room,  or  on  the  table  where  the  body 
lies,  and  not  on  the  body  itself,  since  it  is  found  to  change  both  the 
colour  and  consistence  of  the  parts.  Not  unfrequently,  indeed,  a 
subcarbonate  of  lime  has  been  formed  on  the  surface,  from  the  union 
of  the  liquor  Muth  the  gases  that  are  emanating. 

Although  dissection  may  thus  be  pursued  with  advantage,  and 
often  to  the  elucidation  of  doubtful  cases,  yet  this  is  precisely  the 
period  when  disputes  concerning  the  identity  of  dead  bodies  frequently 
occur.  The  characteristic  features  become  lost,  and  we  can  only 
depend  with  safety  on  such  peculiar  physical  marks  as  may  have  been 
present.  On  a trial  that  took  place  some  years  since  at  Edinburgh, 
for  stealing  subjects  where  the  body  had  been  interred  nine  weeks 
before  the  recognition.  Dr.  Barclay,  the  anatomist,  testified  that  the 
longest  time  he  ever  kneAv,  during  which  the  features  remained  recog- 
nisable, was  a fortnight.  Yet  a witness  swore  particularly  to  the 
identity  of  the  body.f 


. ' Isaac  B.  Desha  for  the  murder  of  Francis  Baker,  lield  at  Cyn- 

t liana,  Kentucky,  before  tlie  Hon.  George  Shannon  : Reported  liy  Robert  S. 
Ihomas  and  George  W.  Williams,  Lexington,  1825.”  I am  indebted  for  tliis 
parnphlet  to  tlie  kindness  of  Dr.  Daniel  Drake,  of  Cincinnati.  Desha  was  found 
gui  y,  bnt  a new  trial  was  granted  on  some  legal  grounds,  and  he  appears  to  have 
escaped  from  the  United  States  into  Texas,  where  he  died  some  vears  since.  On 
ms  death-bed  he  is  said  to  have  confessed  the  murder ; but  I have  no  authority  for 
this  except  the  newspapers. 

I find  that  this  last  statement  is  incorrect,  but  prefer  leaving  it,  and  adding  the 
tollowing,  which  IS  contained  in  a piihlic  letter  of  ]\Ir.  Kendall,  Postmaster. General 
0 the  United  States,  dated  June  8,  183'7.  It  should  he  premised  that  the  fi.ther  of 
l governor  of  the  State  of  Kentucky.  “ The  son  was  charged,  and 
hnally  twice  convicted  of  murder  ; father  held  the  pardoning  power,  and  believed 
{')®'’ewere  circumstances  which  justified  a father  in  so  helieving. 
Attei  the  son  had  been  a second  time  convicted,  and  a new  trial  had  been  a second 
"'"’I®  secood  jury,  as  I understood,  and  a part  of  the  first, 

unnn  ti  ° 1 • conversation  I ever  had  witli  the  governor 

upon  the  subject  was  introduced  by  him  with  a statement  of  these  facts. 

his  innr.^  Proceeded  to  say  that  his  son  had  sent  for  him  to  the  prison  ; had  protested 
u less 7.  5 declared  his  unalterable  purpose  not  to  live 

he  wn„nu '‘®q'|‘“ed  by  a jury,  and  had  told  him  that  if  he  sent  to  him  a pardon 
cure  a fiiiH  r “”7  ®"‘’'*te'>ce.  It  was  found  impossible  to  pro- 

term  Final  remained  in  gaol  from  term  to 

of  G.jnne  ’mrrors,  when  Beauchamp  was  executed  for  the  murder 

that  Lfui  , v"”®!  severing  the  wind-pipe  quite  in  two.  In 

lor  pen  and  inri’id^i'^or himself  entering  into  eternity,  he  beckoned 

l-lood  was  st  -eammL  .i""  of  his  innocence,  while  his  life- 

tiler,  l.esmeared^  f afterwards,  in  the  hands  of  his  fa- 

, oesmeaied  with  blood  as  to  he  scarcely  legible.” 

8nffidenUathmll!ln?"f‘r  Medicine, 2d  edit.  p.  506.  There  must,  however,  he 
liody  has  been  interred^  Alll*^ the  nature  of  the  ground  in  whi.h  the 
made  from  too  n ^ mean  to  urge  is,  that  grievous  mistakes  are  often 

•everal  instances  are  given  by  Dr.  Dui!l^.”"‘'' 
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For  an  accurate  knowledge  of  the  successive  clianges  of  the  body  > 
in  its  progress  to  complete  decomposition,  Ave  are  indebted  to  the  ■ ■ 
indefatigable  labours  of  Orfila  ; and  I will  conclude  this  section  with  a v 
short  abstract  of  the  more  striking  facts  noticed  by  him.  9 

The  epidermis  is  very  rapidly  destroyed.  It  separates  from  the  ■ 
surface,  is  converted  into  a greasy,  reddish  brown  substanee,  and  ifl 
finally  disappears.  If,  however,  it  has  been  detached  during  life  by  an  9 
effusion  of  serum  beneath  it,  it  will  then  long  resist  putrefaction.  The  : 9 
nails  soften,  and  are  readilj'  detached.  I hey  lose  their  semi-trans-  - fl 
parency,  and  in  process  of  time  become  dry.  fhe  hair  strongly. 
resists  decomposition,  and  remains  unaltered  for  years.  Ihe  culis  \^  i' 
at  first  yellowish,  but  soon  takes  a greenish,  reddish,  and  violet  tint. 

At  a later  period  small  sand-like  granulations,  consisting  of  pho.sphate  ,i 
of  lime,  form  on  it.  It  gradually  dries,  becomes  darker  in  colour,  and  is 
is  covered  with  the  greasy  mould  already  spoken  of.  The  subcutaneous  i! 
cellular  tissue  dries  on  the  anterior  portion  of  the  body,  but  becomes  - ' 
infiltrated,  soft,  and  tender,  on  the  dependent  part.  At  a later  period  ‘ 
the  adipose  part  of  it  begins  to  saponify,  and  is  of  a greyish  white  ' 
colour,  and  of  the  consistency  of  suet.  This,  however,  is  not  inva-  - - 
viable.  Finally,  what  is  not  thus  converted  becomes  dry,  brown,  and  ,1 
is  at  last  destroyed. 

The  muscular  tissue  softens  at  first,  takes  a greenish  tint,  is  gra-  •. 
dually  reduced  to  a jelly,  and  in  fat  bodies  changes  to  soap  ; in  othe^  • 
it  dries.  The  aponeuroses  and  tendons  preserve  for  a long  time  their 
brilliancy  and  firmness,  but  after  a while  become  yellow  and  then 
broAvn.  The  tendons  resist  putrefaction  longer  than  any  other  part 
The  ligaments  and  cartilages  resemble  the  tendons  in  their  changes. 
The  last,  however,  before  they  disappear,  become  black  and  fragile. 
The  hones  and  teeth  are  indestructible  by  this  process.  The  serms  - 
tissues  become  grey,  and  softened,  then  from  blue  to  black  before  thej 
disappear.  Orfila  recognised  the  pleura  in  a body  interred  in  a thick  • 
coffin,  and  raised  fourteen  months  after  death.  The  brain  does  no^ 
putrefy  .so  rapidly  as  might  be  supposed  from  Avhat  happens  Avhen  it  is 
removed  out  of  the  cranium.  For  several  Aveeks  after  interment,  it  the 
weather  be  moderate,  it  preserves  so  much  of  its  natural  appearance 
that  we  can  trace  its  different  parts.  After  this,  however,  it  sotten.  - 
gradually  to  a thin  greenish  paste;  at  first  intolerably  fcetid,  but  tmaiiA 
Avithout  this,  and  much  diminished  in  bulk.  Tlie  nem^es 
inanent  for  many  months.  The  eyes  sink  and  rapidly  decay.  T 

is  then  found  but  the  fat  peculiar  to  dead  bodies.  In  not  a sing  • 
instance  of  disinterment  did  Orfila  find  a vestige  of  tliem  four  luon 

after  death.  i.,adv 

The  lungs  are  at  first  congested  in  the  manner  we  have  aiuau 

described,  and  their  structure  does  not  alter  rapidly.  ^ 
become  green,  soft,  and  shrunken,  and,  lastly,  dry  and  blae.'.  | 

diaphragm  also  decays  sloAvly,  and  botli  it  and  the  lungs  i< 
often  on  their  surface  the  Avhite  granulations  of  phosphate  0 , 1 

The  heart  softens,  groAVs  gradually  darker  in  colour,  ^ \ 

reduced  to  a fcAV  Iffackish  filaments,  'l  l'® , V I 

tliree  moiitlis  after  interment,  contain  a certain  amount  of  b ac  ' 
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eitlier  fluid  or  coagulated.  Tliej^  also  change  in  colour,  and  their 
respective  coats  are  readily  separable.  The  stomach  presents  a great 
variety  of  appearances  shortly  after  death.  Much  of  this  depends  on 
the  quantity  of  blood  accumulated  in  its  vessels,  and  the  comparative 
state  of  healtli  or  disease  in  that  organ  during  life.  So  also  with  the 
intestines.  In  a short  time  the  mucous  membrane  of  both  becomes 
greenish  and  sensibly  softened,  then  dark  and  black;  and.  Anally,  the 
whole  substance  dries  into  membranes,  which  at  last  are  converted 
into  a moist  black  mould.  The  liver  softens,  forms  granulations  on 
its  surface,  then  becomes  blackish  brown,  and  not  unfrequentlyq 
instead  of  drying,  is  converted  into  a black  substance  resembling  the 
: grease  of  wheels.*  The  gall-bladder  alters  slowly.  The  other  viscera 
• soften  soon,  lose  their  texture,  and  are  converted  into  the  greasy 
.!  matter  already  noticed. 

In  all  his  examinations  of  disinterred  bodies  every  portion  of  the 
i face  Avas  destroyed  between  the  third  and  fourth  month,  although  the 
I bones  still  remained  slightly  attached  by  their  articulations.  The 
t thorax  rarely  undergoes  any  change  for  the  first  three  months.  So 
i also  with  the  abdomen,  except  the  change  of  colour  in  its  integuments. 
After  that  it  collapses,  and  its  parietes  become  very  thin. 

Orfila  also  observed,  that  the  shorter  the  time  between  death  and 
i burial,  the  more  slow  Avill  be  the  progress  of  putrefaction.  So,  also,  in 
proportion  to  the  depth  of  the  grave.  If  buried  naked,  it  occurs  more 
f rapidly  than  Avhen  clothed.  Contrary  to  the  received  opinion,  which 
; assigns  at  least  three  years,  he  has,  in  a majority  of  cases,  found  bodies 
r reduced  to  a skeleton  at  the  end  of  fourteen,  fifteen,  or  eighteen 
I!  months,  even  Avhen  buried  in  coffins  and  wrapped  in  clothes. 

(With  respect  to  the  fat  or  soapy  matter,  of  which  I have  repeat- 
edly spoken,  Orfila  conceives  that  it  has  never  formed  but  in  those 
I parts  of  the  body  in  which  there  exists  fat  and  azotic  matter.  This  is 
the  adipocire  of  the  older  chemists,  which,  according  to  Chevreul, 
c consists  principally  of  margaric  and  oleic  acids,  and  ammonia.  Nearly 
ri  three  years  are  necessary  to  convert  bodies  buried  in  earth  into  it ; 
If  Avhile  in  water,  as  we  shall  hereafter  shew,  the  transfonnation  is  much 
W more  rapid.  I he  soil  also,  and  the  number  of  bodies  interred  toge- 
L'i  ther,  have  a striking  effect  in  producing  this  change.  If  not  fat,  but 

. I fry  and  meagre,  and  lying  in  sepai’ate  graves,  saponification  rarelv 
ila  occurs.-j-  ^ 

I In  some  instances,  margaratc  and  oleate  of  lime,  and  carbonate  or 
»■  sulphate  of  ammonia,  are  formed,  owing,  as  Orfila  supposes,  to  Avater, 


' > produi^!J'fr«*  d’Angers  and  Chevallier  have  recently  discovered  a peculiar  substance 
I ' Ln  hslr?  ™ "I  particularly  the  liver,  about  three 

I mda  a Avhite,  hard  matter,  in  the  form  of  irregular  grn- 

‘ the  interiorn/tT'’°r  zones.  It  is  fotind  on  the  surface  o?  iu 

analysis  it  wo  internal  wall  of  the  veins  and  arteries.  On 

' »oda^  and\7nrA/”'f"‘^  consist  of  an  ammoniacal  salt,  a fatty  matter,  muriate  of 
i position  of  tiTl  / evidently  formed  from  the  decom- 

t Orfila’s  Exhumations,  vol.  i.  p.  22. 
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containing  the  salts  of  lime,  infiltrating  through  the  earth  to  the  ■ i 
bodies,*  1 

II.  Of  Sudden  Death  from  Natural  Causes. 

Sudden  death  from  natural  causes  most  commonly  originates  from 
one  or  6ther  of  the  following  affections : apoplexy  ; rupture  of  an 
aneurism,  or  of  a large  vessel  into  one  of  the  cavities;  bursting  of 
purulent  cysts  ; ossification  of  the  valves  of  the  heart ; rupture  of  this  ■ 
organ ; bursting  of  some  blood-vessels  into  the  air-passages,  and  idio-  - 
pathic  asphyxia.  And  of  all  these,  the  passions,  whether  exciting  or  r| 
depressing  (but  most  commonly  the  former),  ai’e  frequently  the  agents  » 
in  producing  the  fatal  termination. 

Apoplexy  is  a disease  which  in  some  instances  may  be  mistaken  in 
its  early  symptoms,  and  may  terminate  fatally  in  situations  which  pre- 
clude any  observation  of  the  event.  We  should  here  attend  to  the 
conformation  of  the  body,  the  large  head,  short  neck,  and  plethoric  : 
frame,  to  the  posture  in  which  the  person  is  found,  the  food  that  he 
has  recently  eaten,  the  ligatures  that  surround  any  part,  and,  above 
all,  to  the  appearances  on  dissection.  There  is,  however,  a form  of 
this  disease,  denominated  simple  apoplexy  by  Dr.  Abercrombie,  which 
is  often  fatal  within  the  twenty-four  hours,  and  leaves  in  the  dead  body  . 
no  traces,  not  even  congestion  of  the  vessels  within  the  head.  Here,  if 
there  be  no  marks  of  injury,  we  are  of  course  precluded  from  a charge 
of  violence ; and  it  is  only  necessary  to  remember  that  persons  seized  ; 
with  apoplexy  may  have  fallen  from  a height,  and  thus  wounded 
themselves.t 

The  ruptures  or  burstings  that  I have  enumerated  have  sometimes  - 
been  indicated  by  premonitory  symptoms  ; but  even  if  their  previous  - 
history  be  unknown,  dissection  will  explain  their  nature.^: 

Idiopathic  asphyxia  was  first  described  by  Mr.  Chevallier.  The 
patient  often  apparently  in  perfect  health  becomes  faint,  and  suddenly 

* This  is,  of  course,  but  a very  brief  analysis  of  the  Exhumations  Jundiguet  of  - 
Orfila.  The  parts  relative  to  bodies  found  in  water  I shall  notice  under  the  head  •• 
of  Persons  found  Drowned,  and  the  state  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  under  that  of 
Poisons.  I must  add,  tliat  I have  been  indebted  to  an  excellent  analysis  of  the  first 
volume,  in  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  42. 

f Dr.  Bright  mentions  several  instances  that  came  under  judicial  examination 
in  which  the  cause  of  death  was  shewn  to  be  apoplexy.  In  some  of  tliese  he  found 
nothing  but  very  slight  effusion,  and  tumours  in  the  choroid  plexus.  — Medico- 
Chirur^ical  Review,  vol.  XX.  p.  7.  , , . , 

X See  art.  Rupture  of  the  Heart,  by  Dr.  Townsend,  in  Cyclopedia  of  Prncnc* 
Medicine,  vol.  iv.  Rupture  of  the  aorta,  mistaken  at  first  for  poisoning.  Lancet. 
N.  S.,  vol.  viii.  p.  227.  Also,  a valuable  essay  on  Rupture  of  the  Heart,  and  tie 
morbid  appearances  associated  with  it,  by  Dr.  Ilallowell,  in  American  Journal  o 
Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvii.  p.  74.  Dr.  H.  states  tljat  there  are  no  less  tlian  sux  ) 
cases  on  record  : with  a very  few  exceptions,  death  occurred  instantaneously. 
of  spontaneous  rupture,  by  Dr.  iilayer  (from  Kleinert’s  Repcrtorium),  in  liiitisi 
Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  ^‘2a.  XTatson  on  Homicide,  pp.  95,  UC.  ^ 
cases  of  Rupture  of  the  Heart.  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi.  p.  813.  ’ ' 

p.  894,  two  cases  by  Mr.  Curling;  in  one  deatli  was  instantaneous;  in  the  0 i 
the  patient  experienced  great  agony  for  twenty  hours  before  he  expired. 
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expires.  On  dissection  the  heart  is  found  flaccid,  and  all  its  cavities 
are  empty  of  blood.  Dr.  Beatty  relates  a case  that  occurred  to  him  of 
a healthy  female  in  the  ninth  month  of  pregnancy,  who  suddenly  ex- 
pired, after  a very  slight  sickness  and  attempt  to  vomit.  Every  part 
was  carefully  examined,  and  he  observes  that  he  had  never  seen  a 
healthier  condition  of  the  organs.  The  heart,  however,  though  sound, 
was  flaccid,  and  all  its  cavities  were  empty,  while  its  proper  veins  were 
much  distended  with  blood.* 

As  examples  of  sudden  passion  hurrying  these  diseases  to  a fatal 
crisis,  the  following  may  be  cited  from  Paris : “ Dr.  Gordon  Smith 
mentions  the  following  case  as  occurring  in  one  of  the  midland  counties 
of  England.  In  the  course  of  an  altercation  between  a man  and  his 
wife  the  Avoman  died,  and  a clamour  was  raised  that  the  husband  had 
murdered  her.  An  inquest  was  held,  a verdict  returned  against  him, 
and  he  stood  his  trial  at  the  following  assizes.  He  Avas,  hoAvever, 
acquitted,  for  it  appeared  in  evidence  that  he  had  not  even  touched 
his  Avife  during  the  quarrel.  The  deceased  was  a person  of  extremely 
violent  temper ; and  on  opening  her  body  it  Avas  found  that  she  had  been 
labouring  under  suppuration  of  the  liver,  and  that  an  abscess  had  burst 
into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen,  in  consequence  of  the  agitation  into 
which  she  had  been  throAvu.”  Again,  Baron  Larrey  describes  the  case  of 
a person  Avho  had  been  severely  wounded  in  the  thorax  in  a duel,  but 
Avas  progressively  recovering,  Avhen,  in  the  fourth  month  fi’om  the  period 
of  the  injury,  he  died  suddenly  during  a violent  fit  of  anger.  On 
dissection  the  heart  and  pericardium  exhibited  traces  of  inflammation.f 

Dr.  Christison,  in  a recent  publication,  has  added  some  very 


• Chevallier  and  Wood’s  cases,  Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  1.  p.  157. — 
Beatty,  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iii.  p.  ,325.  Tiie  total  want  of  blood 
111  tlie  heart  would  not,  however,  appear  to  be  invariable,  as  Professor  Cliristison 
quotes  an  undoubted  case  from  Rochoux,  in  which  the  auricles  contained  a large 
quantity  of  it.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  242. 

Ihis  IS  confirmatory  of  the  remarks  of  Devergie,  who,  in  his  observations  on  the 
modes  in  which  death  may  supervene,  divides  those  originating  in  the  heart  into 
three  kinds.  l.  From  syncope.  In  this  instance,  he  observes,  congestion  in  any 
particular  organ  is  not  to  be  looked  for,  but  the  blood  is  more  or  less  generally  dif- 
iised.^  2.  From  a spontaneous  or  accidental  rupture  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart, 
fere  Its  contractions  diminish  or  cease,  less  blood  is  sent  to  the  head,  which  also 
OSes  Its  power  ; tints  less  force  is  imparted  to  the  inspiratory  muscles.  On  exami- 
iiation,  the  veins  are  seen  filled  with  blood,  and  there  is  but  little  in  the  lungs,  brain, 
and  left  heart.  The  chemical  phenomena  necessary  to  life  have  first  ceased,  and 
len  the  mechanical.  3.  When  the  left  side  is  affected  in  a similar  way,  the  order 
is  reversed,  the  mechanical  first  cease  to  act,  and,  on  dissection,  the  Jungs  and  left 
eart  are  seen  gorged  with  blood  ; the  arteries  are  empty,  while  the  right  side  of  the 

Heart,  and  the  veins,  contain  but  little Devergie,  vol.  i.  p.  54. 

j"'  !’•  '•I'liere  is  also  a remarkable  case,  related  by  Professor 
h ott,  of  sudden  death  m a female  deserted  by  her  paramour.  She  had  been  disso- 
iuie  and  probably  intemperate,  but  was  robust,  and  had  not  complained  of  any  indis- 
position  beyond  slight  rheumatic  pains.  She  was  dejected  on  going  to  bed,  and  in 
tl.«  ‘ without  any  appearance  of  suffering.  On  dissection 

TIib  ynutiicle  was  found  rujitured,  and  an  ab.scess  was  also  seen  in  its  parietes. 
the  a large  quantity  of  coagulated  blood — Transactions  of 

duodeiinm  Society  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  151.  A case  of  rupture  of  the 

bvDr  TAiin"''  injury,  but  originating  in  a fit  of  anger,  is  mentioned 

hy  Di.  Dupuy,  m the  Journal  Medicale  de  la  Gironde,  vol.  vi.  p.  147. 
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valuable  observations  and  useful  cautions  to  this  branch  of  our  sub- 
ject.* The  facts,  that  “ sudden  death  from  latent  causes  frequently 
occurs  where  collateral  circumstances  lead  to  a suspicion  of  violence, 
and  that  these  are  apt  to  prove  suddenly  fatal,  from  the  operation  of 
sliglit  violence,  or  of  circumstances  incidental  to  violence,  as  anger, 
struggling,  and  the  like,  and  that  the  appearances  they  leave  may  pre- 
sent tlie  same  characters  with  those  from  death  by  violence,”  are  so 
many  strong  circumstances  to  demand  a careful  examination. 

The  principal  diseases  that  he  enumerates  as  often  existing  for  a 
long  time,  without  seriously  incommoding  the  patient  or  alarming  hLs 
friends,  are  of  the  /lead,  sanguineous  apoplexy,  and  inflammation  of  the 
cerebral  membranes,  or  of  the  substance  of  the  brain.  As  to  the  first, 
he  remai'ks,  that  the  presence  of  a clot  in  the  brain,  particularly  if  it 
be  plainly  of  some  standing,  would  not  of  itself  be  enougli  to  account 
for  death.  Inflammation  of  the  membranes  may  proceed  to  such  an 
extent  as  that  considerable  effusions,  and  even  suppuration,  be  present 
without  marked  symptoms.  And  this  circumstance  is  applied  to  a 
medico-legal  case.  A son,  in  a state  of  intoxication,  was  left  strug- 
gling with  his  father,  aged  seventy,  of  passionate  disposition,  but  in 
good  health.  Seven  minutes  after  the  old  man  was  found  dead  on  his 
back,  with  the  mark  of  two  blows  on  the  nose  and  forehead,  not  parti- 
cularly severe.  On  dissection,  no  fracture,  extravasation,  or  laceration, 
could  be  found ; but  there  was  an  effusion  of  half  a pint  of  reddish 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  also  towards  a pint  of  serum  of  the  cavity  ■ j 
of  the  pleura  on  each  side  of  the  chest.  Some  medical  men  ascribed 
death  to  the  effusion,  and  the  effusion  to  the  blow.  But  undoubtedly 
this  effusion  could  not  have  occurred  in  seven  minutes,  and  was  more 
probably  the  result  of  previous  disease.  Softening,  or  ulceration  of  ihe 
substance  of  the  brain,  is  also  frequently  observed  in  those  dying 
suddenly. 

Of  the  latent  diseases  of  the  c/iest,  Professor  Christison  enumerates 
pleurisy,  peripneumony,  and  organic  diseases  of  the  heart.  Each  of 
these  may  pursue  its  course  for  a long  period  without  exciting  suspi- 
cion.f So,  also,  of  ulcerations  of  the  membranes  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  chronic  derangements  of  the  viscera,  extra-uterine  concep- 
tions of  various  kinds.  Some  develope  themselves  sooner  than  others, 
but  all  have  occasionally  concealed  their  formidable  nature  until  the  last 

moment.  , 

In  recurring  to  the  fact  that  all  of  these  are  most  apt  to  pro\e  su 
denly  fatal,  under  the  operation  of  violence,  and  thus  bring  the  case 

* Cvclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  art.  Latent  Diseases. 
a good  article  on  the  causes  of  sudden  death  in  the  London  Medical  ^ 

vol.  xxvii.  p.  725.  Dr.  Southwood  Smith  has  considered  this  subject  m ' 

(part  of  liis  course  on  Forensic  Medicine),  published  in  the  London  Medica  • ' 

vols.  xxi.  and  xxii.  , 

-|-  Dr.  Ollivier,  of  Angers,  has  published  some  cases  of  sudden  death  i 
on  a spontaneous  lesion  of  the  lungs.  Tn  two  instances  a violent  fit  o ang  i ^ 
ceded  tlie  fatal  termination,  and  in  one  of  these  the  lungs  were  emp  u 

and  in  the  other  there  was  pulmonary  apoplexy.  i Atwiical 

The  cases  (from  the  Arehives  Generates)  are  given  in  the  Kdinlu  rg 
and  Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  xliv.  p.  533. 
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before  a legal  tribunal,  Dr.  Christison  advises  attention  to  the  following 
sources  of  exculpatory  evidence.  1.  When  the  morbid  appearances 
indicate  that  derangements  of  structure  or  function  have  been  induced, 
incompatible  with  the  continuance  of  circulation  or  respiration.  As 
when  a rupture  of  the  heart  produces  a large  effusion  of  blood  into  the 
pericardium.  2.  When  appearances  are  seen,  which,  although  not  in- 
compatible, as  we  should  suppose,  with  life,  yet  are  known  seldom  or 
never  to  occur,  except -when  death  speedily  follows.  Of  this  maybe 
mentioned  rupture  of  the  gall-ducts  or  gall-bladder,  or  a recent  per- 
foration of  the  stomach.  3.  Another  description  of  evidence  is  derived 
from  the  symptoms  immediately  before  death  corresponding  with  the 
appearances  discovered.  4.  We  can  often  decide,  and  particularly  in 
cases  of  suspected  poisoning,  that  the  circumstances  noticed  will  not 
bear  out  the  idea.  5.  It  is  not  an  unfrequent  occurrence  for  sudden 
death  from  latent  disease  to  take  place  during  the  early  stage  of  con- 
f valescence  from  other  diseases,  from  some  unusual  or  violent  exertion,  or 
;l  from  some  emotion  of  mind,  and  particularly  anger.* 

III.  Death  from  Violent  Causes. 

This  division  of  our  subject  may  with  justice  be  considered  as  the 
most  important  in  the  whole  range  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is  so, 
ij  not  only  from  the  number,  but  the  variety  of  cases  that  come  under  ex- 
" amination.  In  commencing  their  investigation,  it  is  necessary  to  remark, 

^ that  a particular  term  has  of  late  years  been  much  employed  to  express 
^<1  the  peculiar  mode  of  death  that  occurs  in  most  of  them.  I refer  to  the 
'>''Ou\  asphyxia.  As  at  present  understood,  it  means  “those  cases  of  the 
cessation  of  the  heart  s action  which  arise  from  a particular  cause, 
namely,  the  interruption  of  respiration,  or,  to  speak  more  correctly,  the 
interruption  of  the  effect  produced  by  that  function  on  the  blood.” 

T , ® of  respiration  are  hyofold,  mechanical  and  chemical. 

0 le  former  we  refer  the  motion  of  the  ribs  and  diaphragm  in  per- 
il' forming  inspiration  and  expiration,  and  to  the  latter  the  inspiration  of 
1 ( oxjgen^  and  its  results.  Now  it  is  rather  the  popular  idea  to  consider 
' yxia  principally  in  refei-ence  to  the  chemical  changes  induced, 
ti'i  mere  cannot,_  however,  be  a doubt  but  that  mechanical  obstructions 
aie  equally  efficient  agents.  The  following  division  of  asphyxia,  by 
Olivary  and  many  other  modern  writers,  will  illustrate  these  ideas. 

. Asphyxia  from  mechanical  impediments  to  respiration,  as  by 

I with  appearance  of  malignant  cholera  at  Sunderland,  a female  attacked 

■ iperiod  of  Z occurred  at  an  eaiN 

•■  were  loud  V many  mnuential  persons,  including  some  medical  men^ 

•fore  VO,.  ^ esseitmg  that  no  unusual  disease  existed  in  the  town.  It  was  there- 

'body  S,  '^ery  obvious.”  The 

■‘ion^v^^finX  medical  men  of  both  opinions,  and  the  ques- 

J<>«rna],  vol  Sxviii'  plTL.^  " - Edinburgl/ Medicd  and  Sui^ical 

or  rlthw  oratory  eeo'dental  death. 
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compression  of  the  chest  and  abdomen,  and  seen  in  cases  of  large 
quantity  of  ground  falling  on  persons  digging,  &c.,  by  air  entering 
into  the  cavities  of  the  chest  or  abdomen,  by  a wound  of  the  diaphragm, 
Avith  pressure  of  the  abdominal  viscera  toAvards  the  stomach.  2.  As- 
phyxia  from  wanl  of  power  in  the  respiratory  vessels^  as  from  a division 
of  the  spinal  marroAV ; from  lightning ; from  cold  ; and  from  general 
debility,  as  in  new-born  children.  3.  Asphyxia  from  tvant  of  air, 
by  its  rarefaction;  by  suffocation;  by  submersion;  by  strangulation. 
4.  Asphyxia  from  want  of  respirable  air.  And,  lastly,  5,  Asphyxia 
from  irritating  or  deleterious  gases. 

While  each  of  these  causes  has  phenomena  in  some  degree  pecu- 
liar to  itself,  and  Avhich  will  be  most  usefully  considered  under  its 
appropriate  head,  there  are  still  some  common  to  all,  which  may  be 
here  briefly  indicated. 

The  symptoms  consequent  on  impeded  respiration  are  more  or  less 
striking,  as  Avell  as  rapid  in  succession,  according  as  the  obstruction  to 
it  is  more  or  less  complete.  Among  the  earliest  are  a sensation  of  dis- 
tress, and  an  effort  to  dilate  the  chest.  The  struggle  is  longer  or 
shorter,  according  to  circumstances,  and  convulsive  movements  accom- 
pany it,  Avith  suffusion  of  the  face,  SAA'^elling  of  the  A'eins,  protrusion  of 
the  eyes,  &c.  Torpor,  before  long,  succeeds,  often  Avith  a general 
relaxation  even  of  the  sphincter  muscles.  The  heart,  hoAvever,  even 
now  continues  for  a brief  period  to  propel  the  Amnous  blood  it  receives 
from  the  pulmonary  vessels.  This  also  ceases,  and  life  is  at  the  instant 

of  departing.  , 

In  more  protracted  cases  it  has  been  noticed  that  there  is  less  suf- 
fusion of  the  face,  but  a more  extensive  discoloration  of  the  skin  on 
other  parts  of  the  body. 

On  examination  after  death  these  spots  are  found,  and  they  are 
distinguished  from  those  observed  in  dead  bodies  kept  in  one  position 
by  being  seen  in  all  parts,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Roget,  by  having  their 
seat  chiefly  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  skin.  Rigidity  generally 
occurs  late,  but  is  more  strongly  marked,  and  continues  probably  longer, 
than  in  other  cases  of  sudden  death.  The  eyes  are  distended  and  the 

pupils  prominent.  , 

A great  accumulation  of  blood  is  observed  in  the  pulmonary  vesse  s, 
and  in  the  right  auricle  and  ventricle  and  their  great  veins,  Avhile  the 
left  auricle  and  ventricle  are  comparatively  empty.  The  liver,  spleen, 
and  kidneys,  are  gorged;  the  lungs  distended,  and  the  blood  thick  and 
dark-coloured,  and  but  rarely  coagulated.  If  the  struggle  has  been 
violent,  the  vessels  of  the  head  are  found  full,  particulai  ly  the  acuis  an 
sinuses ; and  a section  of  the  cerebral  substance  exhibits  an  unusua 
number  of  red  points,  and  this  last  is  often  accompanied  with  an  effusion 
of  serum  in  the  ventricles.  On  the  contrary,  Avlien  the  death  has  been 
easy,  the  A'essels  of  the  brain  are  often  natural.  ^ 

' These  are  the  prineipal  appearances  noticed,  i here  are  ot  e ■ 
Avhich  will  hereafter  be  pointed  out  as  peculiar  to  various  causes. 

My  limits  preclude  me  from  going  into  detail  concerning 
theory  of  asphyxia.  In  addition  to  a reference  to  authorities  u’ort  ly 
of  examination,  I will  only  remark  that  the  earliest  opinion  entertaiueu 
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was  that  tlie  cessation  of  tlie  motion  of  the  heart  in  these  cases  was 
owing  “ to  some  mechanical  imi^ecliment  to  the  transmission  of  the 
blood  through  the  lungs,  arresting  its  course,  and  preventing  its  access 
to  the  left  auricle.  But  the  experiments  of  Goodwyn  and  others  have 
sufficiently  proved  that  no  such  mechanical  obstruction  exists,  and  that, 

I even  after  the  fullest  expiration,  the  air  remaining  in  the  air-vesicles  of 
the  lungs  distends  them  sufficiently  to  permit  the  blood  to  circulate 
freely  through  them.”  Hence  originated  the  opinion  that  chemical 
changes  take  place  in  the  blood.  It  can  no  longer  be  converted  from 
venous  into  arterial  blood,  and  in  this  state  is  deleterious  to  the  organs 
to  Avhich  it  is  sent.  To  Goodwyn  and  Bichat  w^e  are  indebted  to  this 
: theory.  The  blood  is  supposed  by  the  latter  to  act  on  the  brain,  and 
; through  it  on  the  whole  nervous  system.  Whenever,  then,  this  in  its 
venous  state  reaches  the  brain,  the  loss  of  sensibility  takes  place,  and 
not  before.  Hence,  also,  the  convulsions  that  occur.  The  effect  of  this 
now  poisonous  fluid  is  extended  to  the  capillary  vessels  of  the  lungs. 

: They  transmit  less  and  less  blood,  until  finally  the  action  of  the  heart 
ceases,  leaving  the  right  side  full,  atid  the  left  nearly  empty. 

Among  later  experimenters  on  this  subject  are  Edwards,  Williams, 

! Kay,  and  Alison.  Dr.  Williams,  from  his  investigations,  deduced  the 
i following  conclusions : That  the  passage  of  blood  through  the  lungs  is 
I obstructed  on  the  suspension  of  respiration,  while  its  circulation 
ffirough  the  other  parts  of  the  body  is  continued ; that  this  obstruction 
IS  not  mechanical,  but  arises  from  the  deprivation  of  pure  atmospheric 
i air;  that  this  obstruction,  or  interruption  to  the  motion  of  the  blood 
■;  through  the  lungs,  is  one  of  the  principal  causes  of  the  emptiness  of  the 
1 arteries  after  death  ; and,  finally,  that  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
. cessation  of  the  action  of  the  heart  is  a privation  of  its  natural  stimulus, 

! hlng”^^*'°™  interruption  of  the  movement  of  the  blood  through  the 


The  experiments  and  inquiries  of  Dr.  Kay  have  led  him  to  the  fol- 
owing  deductions;  That  the  circulation  is  arrested  after  respiration 
ceases,  because,  from  the  exclusion  of  oxygen  and  the  consequent  non- 
arteriahsation  of  the  blood,  the  minute  pulmonary  vessels  which 
,^^i  ^ arterial  blood  are  incapable  of  conveying  venous  blood, 

hich  then  stagnates  in  the  lungs.  The  functions  of  the  muscular 
gans  cease  m asphyxia,  because  the  circulation  is  thus  arrested  in  the 

^ opinions,  he  infers  that  venous  blood 

aoes  not  possess  any  noxious  quality,  but  is  simply  less  nutritious  and 
stimulating  than  arterial  blood. 

on  ll'is  subject  liave  been  made  by  Pro- 
.ssor  Ahson  of  Edinburgh ; and  the  following  is  a brief  abstract  of 

slienc??nr"‘^'V‘''  Association  for  the  Advancement  of 

ocieiice,  at  its  meeting  ni  Dublin  in  1835. 

Williunif  ‘it?  well  established,  by  the  experiments  of  Drs. 

of  the  blood^iS’  'w  r"'  of  asphyxia  the  circulation 

Wood  penetratind-^*^>f I n consequence  of  the  venous 

l^odv  but  tlie  muscular  textures  of  the 

y>  Wit  in  consequence  of  its  gradually  failing  to  -penetrate  the 
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lungs,  and  not  being  delivered  to  the  left  side  of  the  heart  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  maintain  effective  actions  there.  Hence  the  admission  of 
air  into  the  lungs  in  respiration  is  in  some  way  or  other  a powerful 
auxiliary  cause  of  the  circulation  through  these  organs,  and,  if  nith- 
drawn,  the  contractions  of  the  right  side  soon  become  ineffectual  in 

propelling  the  blood  through  the  lungs.  ...  ■ c 

The  question  then  occurs  as  to  the  manner  in  which  the  action  of 
respiration  affords  this  auxiliary  power  to  the  circulation  through  the 
lungs.  The  doctrine  of  Haller  was  that  the  actions  of  respiration  are 
a merely  mechanical  auxiliary  to  the  circulation,  and  that  asphyxia 
depends  simply  on  the  blood  stagnating  in  the  lungs,  in  consequence  of 
the  suspension  of  the  natural  alternate  contractions  and  expansions  ot 
their  substance.  And  as  the  subsequent  theories  of  Goodwyn  imd 
Bichat  have  both  been  shewn  to  be  erroneous,  it  is  not  surprising  that, 
the  opinion  of  Haller  should  have  been  revived  and  advocated.  ^ 

The  best  method  of  bringing  the  theory  to  the  test  of  experiment 
is  to  ascertain  what  occurs  in  an  animal  breathing  a gas  which  contains 
no  oxygen  where  the  mechanical  change  is  going  on,  but  the  chemical: 
is  suspended.  Dr.  Alison,  therefore,  thought  that,  by  confining  an; 
animal  in  azote,  not  until  it  it  became  insensible,  but  until  its  respira- 
tion became  laboured,  and  then  taking  it  out  and  killing  it  instaiitly, 
he  might  have  an  opportunity  of  ascertaining  whether  the  blood  tails 
to  make  its  way  through  the  capillaries  of  the  lungs,  even  m ii  e e 
mechanical  actions  of  respiration  are  going  on  ^ylth  in  I force. 

A rabbit  was  accordingly  thus  confined,  and  then  killed  by  a blm 
on  the  head.  It  never  inspired  afterwards,  but  was  ’ . 

On  opening  the  chest,  Dr.  Alison  was  surprised  to  find  that  the  t. 
side  of  the  heart  contracted,  although  feebly,  and  that  the  iuo%'enie 
of  the  blood  towards  the  right  side  of  the  heart  f ; 

likewise  continued  to  a certain  degree.  The  right  side  ot  the 
was  distended  with  blood,  and  the  left  comparatively  emptj 

motionleSui^  thus  appear  that  the  circulation  fails  equally,  and  is  ob- 
structed at  the  same  spot,  although  the  movements  ot 
tinue,  if  oxygen  be  not  inspired,  and  that  air  or  ^ 
oxygen,  is  possessed  of  a peculiar  efficacy  m promoting  the  Aom 

blood  through  the  lungs.  . . , • n,i 

In  what  way,  then,  are  we  to  suppose  that  j ^apil- 

the  circulation  ? If  we  suppose  it  to  act  as  a ^ 

larics  of  the  lungs,  the  theory  is  open  to  objection, 
not  been  provedihat  these  vessels  are  capable  of  contractio  . 
other  hand,  if  we  believe  it  to  cause  relaxation  or  distension,  ^ ^ 
operates  differently  from  m hat  it  does  on  every  tion  of 

it.  Dr.  Alison,  therefore,  comes  to  the  conclusion  that 
tl,e  blood  through  the  lungs  is  partly  determuied  the  blood- 

independent  of  any  impulse  from  the  solids  wqus  to 

And  he  suggests  that  it  may  be  caused  by  some  ^ Usages 
what  Burkinjc  has  discovered  ot  currents  ' ,ressed  by 

of  animals,  and  “ that  their  real  cause  is  more  atcuiatclj  . i 
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the  terms  used  by  a recent  French  author,  who  ascribes  them  to  a jeu 
d' attraction  et  repulsion  between  tlie  living  fluids  and  the  air.”* 

In  further  noticing  this  subject,  I shall  arrange  my  remarks  under 
the  following  subdivisions : — 

A.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  cold. 

B.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  hunger. 

C.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  lightning. 

D.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  burns. 

E.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  wounds. 

F.  Of  persons  found  dead  from  noxious  inhalations. 

G.  Of  persons  found  hung. 

H.  Of  persons  found  strangled. 

J.  Of  persons  found  smothered. 

K.  Of  persons  found  drowned. 

The  subject  of  poisoning,  as  I have  already  stated,  is  so  extensive, 
that  I shall  postpone  it  to  a distinct  chapter. 

I may  also  premise  that,  in  many  medico-legal  cases,  a most  difficult 
) question  often  arises,  after  all  doubt  is  removed  as  to  the  immediate 
: cause,  and  that  is,  whether  death  is  owing  to  suicide  or  homicide.  I 
! shall  have  occasion  to  notice  this  under  most  of  the  subdivisions,  and 
; Will  now  only  direct  the  reader’s  attention  to  some  preliminary  in- 


The  moral  history  of  the  individual  should,  if  possible,  be  ascer- 
I tamed,  his  disposition  of  mind  and  his  worldly  condition.  The  insane, 
f we  know,  are  very  prone  to  commit  suicide,  and  therefore  any  cir- 
I cunistance  tending  to  establish  a disordered  state  of  mind  deserves 
« notice.  It  is  proper  to  ask  whether  the  individual  has  met  with  any 
i losses  or  disappointments,  whether  he  has  been  solitary  in  his  habits 
; ’ 
• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlv.  p.  103. 
i <lesirous  of  studying  tliis  subject'to  the  followinn-  aiitl.n. 


) quiries. 


J 


Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  pp.  315,  38?. 

■Keviews  of  TCnv  in  1 _..j  c»  • 1 . ... 
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and  whether  any  of  his  family  or  connexions  have  an  interest  in  his 
death.  It  is  sometimes  said  that,  apart  from  the  influence  ol  tana- 
ticisiu  or  insanity,  suicides  will  generally  select  a certain  and  easy 
mode  of  death,  but  this  is  too  broad  an  assertion  lor  all  cases.  In 
some,  however,  the  mode  itself  is  presumptive  either  for  or  against.* 

The  season  of  the  year  may  have  some  effect,  and  in  veiy  many 
instances  dissection  developes  some  chronic  affection  ot  long  standing, 
which  may  have  had  its  influence.  Thus  Morgagui  found  m tlie 
brains  of  maniacs  an  extraordinary  hardness,  and  Durande  and  hour- 
croy,  along  with  this  condition,  observed  an  induration  ol  the  liver, 
and  calculi  in  the  gall-bladder.  Esquirol  and  Osiander  mention  scro- 
fula, aflections  of  the  genitals,  organic  diseases  of  tlie  heart,  chronic 
enteritis,  &c.  as  especially  predisposing  to  the  commission  ot  suicide. 

Each  case,  however,  has  its  peculiarities,  and  demands  a close  and 
deliberate  exainination.t 


A.  Of  Persons  found  Dead  from  Cold. 

Death  from  exposure  to  cold,  if  it  happens  at  a distance  from 
towns  or  dwellings,  is  generally  characterised  by  circumstances  not  to 
be  mistaken.  It  may,  however,  occur  in  populous  places,  and  is  tlieu 

more  liable  to  misconstruction  and  suspicion. 

The  common  and  early  effects  of  severe  cold  are  sleepiness,  stupor, 
and  numbness.  The  individual  is  uiiwilling^to  be  roused  from  this 
state,  and  has  no  apprehension  of  its  fatal  consequences.  In  the  mai  ch 
from  Moscow,  where,  however,  the  French  soldiers  kboum  undei 
the  combined  effects  both  of  hunger  and  cold,  the  insensibility  a d 
disposition  to  sleep  often  came  on  while  they  were  walking.  AnU 
although  able  to  continue  this  for  a short  time,  yet  they  could  not  be 
made  to  understand  any  thing  addressed  to  them.  Beaupie  reinar 
that  the  muscles  of  the  trunk  were  the  last  to  lose  the  pouei  of  coii- 

* “ In  France  the  proportion  of  suicides  to  homicides  is  nearly  as  five  to  thrM ; 
certainly,  in  the  instances  specified,  directly  the  . several  other*, 

+ The  following  case  (from  Hecker  s Aiinalen),  tu  addition  t " 

thaU  ItaVaE  «1H  » v.  to  .ha»  the  d.fficuUy  ih.t 

sometimes  happens  in  discriminating.  ^ c a n.,..,,  Th^  effect  « a*  to 

A Silesian  butcher  caught  his  wife  in  the  act  of  aduUeiy.  T 
drive  him  into  a state  of  distraction.  He  dashed  his  on  the 

wall,  but,  finding  this  ineffectual,  took  a cleaver  loss  of  blood, 

forehead  with  the  edge  of  the  instnimeiit  until  he  fell  dea  himself. 

It  is  supposed  that  he  must  have  inflicted  at  least  one  dead  body  had 

This  was  done  in  the  presence  of  several  persons , evidence, 

been  found  with  these  marks  of  injury  iipoii  it,  « ijorv,  vol.  xxviii. 

would  not  murder  have  been  suspected  ?_Loiidon  Medical  Kepositoiy,  v 


1 

\ 


p.  83. 
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g tj'action.  TJie  pulse  was  small  ami  insensible,  and  there  was  a quiet 
|l  delirium  present.* 

f It  is  evident  that  the  eftects  of  extreme  cold  are  to  contract  the 
external  capillaries,  and  thus  drive  the  blood  to  the  internal  parts;  and 
^ some  explain  the  constant  tendency  to  lethargic  apoplexy  to  the 
^ determination  to  the  bead  that  is  thus  induced. 

: According  to  Mr.  Brodie,  the  effects  of  cold  are,  1.  To  lessen 

the  irritability  and  impair  the  functions  of  the  nervous  system.  2.  To 
^ impair  tiie  contractile  power  of  the  muscles.  3.  To  cause  contraction 
p of  the  capillaries,  and  thus  lessen  the  superficial  circulation,  and  stop 
^ the  cutaneous  secretion.  As  to  the  mode  of  its  operation  he  imagines 
^1  that  » it  probably  destroys  the_  principle  of  vitality  equally  in  every 
1^  part,  and  does  not  exclusively  disturb  the  functions  of  any  particular 
j organ. ”t 

I We  have  but  few  accounts  of  dissection  in  these  cases.  Dr.  Kellie, 
I of  Leith,  examined  the  bodies  of  two  persons  found  dead  after  a 
t severe  storm  on  the  night  of  the  3d  of  November,  1821.  There  was 
V nothing  remarkable  in  the  external  appearance  of  either.  But  little 
k blood  fiowed  on  dividing  the  scalp.  The  dura  mater  was  congested 
I and  suffused,  and  its  sinuses  loaded  with  black  blood.  The  pia  mater 
I M-as  turgid  and  congested.  In  each,  also,  between  three  and  four 
T of  serum  were  found  in  the  ventricles  and  at  the  base  of  the 

r brain.  Not  only  did  the  appearances  in  the  head  thus  correspond  in 
^ these  two  individuals  (a  male  and  female),  but  even  the  stomach  and 
H small  intestines  were  precisely  similar.  The  stomach  was  of  its  usual 
^ pale  colour,  the  small  intestines  were  deeply  coloured  from  a general 


■ llAiJ  o * i*  * 1 Uli  UCI  114 1 • XU 

Ofis  as  It  in  a deep  and  calm  sleep,  without  any  external  appear 

Beaiim-A  ATt  f 4...  J I...  Tv  _ 
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ances  to  guide  us  as  to  the  cause  of  death,  except  perhaps  a swelling 
of  the  extremities,  which  has  come  on  prior  to  death.  * ^ 

As  a supplement  to  this  division,  I must  say  a few  words  on  sudden  s 
death  from  drinking  cold  water,  although  I am  not  sure  but  that  its  ■ « 
appropriate  place  is  under  that  ot  sudden  death  ^ by  apoplexy.  Dr.  | ■ 
Hush  was -the  tii’st  writer  who  distinctly  noticed  it.  He  states,  that  .‘  Jj 
during  the  warm  weather  of  summer,  but  seldom  vinless  the  heat  is  • ; j 
above  85°,  as  many  as  four  or  five  persons  have  died  in  a day  from  i M 
drinking  a large  quantity  of  cold  water.  The  symptoms  induced  were  M 
dimness  of  sight,  muscular  weakness,  so  that  the  patient  suddenly  falls  •! 
down,  difficult  breathing,  rattling  in  the  throat,  suffused  countenance, 
livid  extremities,  imperceptible  pulse,  aijd  death,  all  in  the  course  of  t i 
some  five  or  ten  minutes.  Others  again  were  seized  with  spasms,  and 


died  in  them. 

The  fatal  consequences  at  the  season  in  question  are  not,  accord-  i 
ing  to  Dr.  Rush,  restricted  to  cold  water  alone,  as  he  has  known  i 
punch,  beer,  or  toddy,  drunk  under  similar  circumstances,  to  produce  ; 

equally  fatal  effects.  ij  . . 

It  has,  however,  been  strongly  questioned  whether  the  cold  water  n 
is  so  important  an  agent  in  producing  these  effects  as  was  supposed.  .1 
It  is  urged  that  the  heat  of  the  body  varies  but  little  at  any  time ; l 
that  farmers  during  harvest  constantly  drink  water  drawn  from  wells,  .i 
which  is  decidedly  colder  than  the  water  in  cities,  and  yet  these  effects  • 
are  unknown  in  the  country.  Again,  Dr.  Dickson  of  Charleston, 
South  Carolina,  a city  in  the  “fervid  south,”  states  that  such  cases  are  . 
unknown  there.  He  has  never  heard  of  one  during  the  whole  penod  ; 
of  his  practice,  and  yet  ice  and  iced  waters  are  in  constant  use.  An 
English  traveller,  speaking  of  Naples,  observes,  “ It  surprises  some, 
strangers  to  see  that  the  Neapolitans,  at  the  hottest  time  0 tie  aj, 
and  when  they  are  in  a state  of  the  most  profuse  pei-spiration,  from 
the  effects  of  work,  or  of  walking  in  the  broiling  sun,  will  stop  before  : 
one  of  these  temples,  and  take  off  a large  glassful  of  the  coldest  water 
at  a draught  and  with  impunity.  But  this  they  all  do 
liottest  weather,  several  times  in  the  course  of  the  day.  NN  e belie 
also  that  few  foreigners  live  long  at  Naples  without  doing  preciselj  ■ 
the  same  thing,  and  withjust  the  same  impunity,  t f 

.Many  physicians  are  hence  inclined  to  believe  that  a state  ot  con  - 
mencing  apoplexy  is  present,  induced  by  the  heat  of  the  sun,  or  iso  a- 
lion,  as  it  is  called  ; by  the  exhaustion  from  severe  labour,  for  it 


• Dunlop’s  MS.  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Dr.  i X 

mentions  the  following  case,  as  another  mode  m which  cold  may  ™ 
cruel  stepmother,  after  a long  course  of  ill  treatment  by  beating  and  ^ 

her  daughter,  aged  eleven,  on  a cold  morning  in  December,  and  for^d  her 
barrel  fiLd  with  water.  Although  extricated  by  » foTthfs  crime 

again  replaced  by  the  brutal  mother,  and  in  it  she  died.  On  ‘’‘f  ^ re- 

she  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.  This  relined  spec  « 
marks  Dr.  Ozanam,  presents  a new  subject  for  inquiry  in  3 “ . ' ^utan 

was  no  submersion,  nor  the  ordinary  effects  of  cold,  by  the 

actual  a,sUleyaUon  (a  word  which  I confess  I do  not  understand)  produced  oy 
external  application  of  cold — Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  vi.  p.  2U7. 
f renny  Magazine,  1834,  p.  348. 
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i generally  labourers  who  are  attacked ; and  by  tlie  previous  irregular 

i<  habits,  since  some,  though  not  by  any  means  all,  have  been  intem- 

t,  perate  * Tlie  drinking  of  a large  quantity  of  cold  water  at  once, 
(i  when  these  symptoms  are  impending  and  the  patient  already  feels  a’ 
9r  great  degree  of  muscular  debility,  probably  has  a decided  effect  in 
(6  instantly  developing  the  disease.  Cold  also  to  the  stomach,  in  these 
¥ cases,  may  sometimes  act  like  a blow  in  suddenly  paralvsino-  the 
H powers  of  life.  • " ® 

; The  rapidity  with  which  the  bodies  of  persons  thus  dying  pass  into 

ii  putrefaction,  and  the  season  of  the  year,  have  pr’evented  us  from  de- 
^ riving  any  information  by  means  of  dissections.  The  publicity  and 
m alarm  that  is  excited  is  generally  sufficient  to  exclude  the  idea  of 
Je  violence.! 


B.  Of  Persons  found  Dead  from  Hunger. 


The  crime  of  permitting  or  causing  individuals  to  die  from  hunger 
IS  no  doubt  rare  in  civilised  countries.  Instances  have,  however 

happened ; and  an  account  of  the  appearances  observed  after  death  is 
tneretore  proper. 

The  body  is  much  emaciated,  and  a foetid,  acrid  odour  exhales 
from  it,  although  death  may  have  been  very  recent.  The  eves  are 
dettr  1 appearance  is  uncommon  from  other  causes  of 
1 ^ ‘f  throat  are  dry,  even  to  aridity,  and  the 

tomach  and  intestines  are  contracted  and  empty:  this  last  mark  has 
een  repeatedly  noticed.  Haller  dissected  the  body  of  a person  nffio 
eniUv^^ot^Te^H^^  Ininger,  and  found  the  organs  in  question  entirely 
’iM ! ^ ^ was  to  be  seen  in  the  intestines 

-lix 

‘kat  I ha.e  been  enabled  to  collect  on 
k,  del,, bln,  ,„a.be,.,  In 

?;•  p-  m 

i Prof,  t!^  D "Mitchd^  a Sciences,  vol.  ili.  p.  262. 

:p..379,  ' tachelJ,  in  Nortli  American  hledical  and  Surg.  Journal,  vol.  x. 

Dr.’  .lonrnal,  N.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  98. 

I'lost  of  these  wrhe*-'°”  AIngazine,  vol.  iii.  pp.  80,  1 74. 

^Poplexy.  New  York' pSelJhirSon  ^ 1 altogether  those  of 

most  of  these  sudden  death^i  ’ ““  i>' 
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The  lungs  ave  withered,  but  all  the  other  organs  are  generally  in  a 
healthy  state.  The  blood-vessels  are  usually  empty.* 

Prof.  Horner,  in  consequence  of  some  observations  made  by  him, 
is  of  opinion  that  the  substance  of  the  brain  in  these  cases  liecomes 
many  shades  lighter  than  natural,  shewing  the  destitution  of  red  blood. 

This  is  confirmed  by  a case  beloAv.f 

There  is,  however,  some  distinction  to  be  taken  between  the  ettects 
of  death  from  fasting  or  from  hunger.  The  former  is  slower  in  its 
progress,  and  consequently  may  occasionally  present  appearances  differ- 
ent on  dissection.  An  Italian  writer  has  recently  endeavoured  to 
designate  these,  and  mentions  as  among  the  peculiar  results  ot  deaUi 
froni  hunger  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  a rapid 
tendency  to  putrefaction.^  Of  the  two,  however,  the  last  is  more 

frequently  mentioned  than  the  first.  ^ i i » 

Collard  de  Martigny’s  experiments  on  animals  tend  to  eluciuate 
this  subject.  He  starved  dogs  and  rabbits,  and  the  effects  were  exces- 
sive emaciation,  and  a diminished  size  and  colourless  state  ol  the 
muscles.  The  heart  and  large  vessels  contained  but  little  blood,  and 
the  lungs  were  empty ; the  viscera  generally  pale,  but  the  gall-bladder 
laro-er  and  distended  with  limpid,  greenish  yellow  bile ; the  stomach 
contracted,  as  were  also  the  intestines,  which  last  were  tinged  with 
bile.  In  three  cases  only,  out  of  eighteen,  did  he-find  any  marks  of 
inflammation  in  the  digestive  canal.  The  quantity  of  , 

blood  was  sensibly  diminished.  He  does  not  seem  to  have  examined 

the  brain. § 

» Fodere,  vol.  ii.  p.  276,vol.iii.  p.  231,  who  quotes  the  observations  of  Morgagni, 

Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  510.  Case  of  death  from 
spomanels  abstinence,  by  Dr.  Desgenettes  of  Paris.  Here  the  lungs  were  sound, 
but  the  gall-bladder  and  stomach  were  m the  state  described  abov  e. 

AmefLii  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Abstinence^  V/' ” ] hi.  It 

contracted,  but  not  the  stomach  inie  Id  arg’e  testines  n^atnral, 

o- 

Institute,  vol.  1.  p.  Ho),  wno  mtu  loi  n v>  prtremelv  thin  and 

was  loose  and  flabby,  and  the  mesentery,  stomach,  and  intestines,  e. 

transparent ; the  gall-bladder  as  in  all  die  333.  An  indivi- 

Case  bv  Dr.  Sloan,  London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  pp.  .J04,  Avrshire. 

dual  was  Liifined  for  twenty-three  days  in  die  h,-* ^,„.eis  acted  ^ 

He  survived  three  days  after  being  discovered  and  during  the 

only  once  when  in  the  pit,  but  |ie  made  watei  ^ foetid 

last  three  days,  except  from  "\l«ctions,  which  brw^^  On  dissection,  the  bi-ain  ami 

matter.  His  intellect  was  perfect  until  his  death.  O i,i,-^.ypj;sels  than 

its  membranes  were  found  healthy,  but  a„d  intestines  were 

usual.  Tlie  omentum  liad  almost  disappeared.  1 ht  stomacn  ai 
healthy,  and  the  gall-bladder  was  distended  with  bile.  * 

[ Horner’s  Pathological  Anatomy,  p.  300. 

+ American  . I onriial  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  1.  p.  4 o-2\  {(rom 

I North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  .Iminial,  vol.  vii.pp.  i-to, 

Miigendie’s  Journal). 
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Dr.  Duncan,  whose  autliority  on  all  subjects  connected  with  the  sci- 
ence is  of  great  value,  remarked,  in  a clinical  lecture  delivered  not 
long  before  his  lamented  death,  that  “ it  was  a matter  of  notoriety, 
when  persons  in  health  were  deprived  of  their  usual  food,  or  when  ani- 
mals were  starved  for  experiment,  that  the  intestines  were  found  in- 
flamed and  ulcerated ; this  circumstance  has  also  been  remarked  in  some 
recent  cases  of  criminal  trials  for  wilful  murder  by  starvation.”* 

As  several  of  the  signs  enumerated  are  characteristic  and  peculiar, 
thej'  M’ill  serve  to  exclude  the  other  causes  of  violent  death. 

But  there  will  be  more  difficulty  in  discrinnnating  it  from  death 
through  natural  causes.  The  duty  of  the  medical  jurist  in  these  cases, 
according  to  Mr.  Taylor,  consists,  1.  In  determining  that  there  has  been 
no  other  probable  cause  of  death ; 2.  In  stating  how  far  the  patholo- 
gical condition  of  the  body  coincides  with  the  general  evidence  in 
favour  of  death  from  starvation ; and  3.  In  not  giving  an  opinion 
merely  from  the  appearances  of  the  body,  if  the  general  evidence  should 
not  support  the  presumption  of  death  from  starvation.^ 

In  1768,  the  daughter  of  a notary  at  Nevers,  in  France,  aged  fif- 
teen, died  of  an  unknown  disease.  She  had  been  already  buried,  when 
it  was  rumoured  abroad  that  her  father  had  caused  her  death  by 
hunger.  The  information  laid  before  the  judge  was  of  such  a nature 
that  he  directed  the  arrest  of  the  ]3arent  and  the  disintei’ment  of  the 
body.  This  was  twenty-four  hours  after  the  burial.  The  report  of 
the  medical  examiners  was  as  follows : — 


The  whole  body  is  extremely  emaciated.  The  skin  is  very  thin, 
and  its  colour  livid  ; an  unpleasant  odour  is  exhaled  ; the  eyes  are  ojien 
and  red ; contusions  and  excoriations  appear  on  various  parts  of  the 
body  ; and  the  anus  and  vagina  are  covered  with  small  white  worms  in 
great  quantity,  and  these  parts,  and  particnlai’ly  the  first,  are  much  ex- 
coriated and  dilated.  ^ On  opening  the  body,  the  stomach  was  seen  in  a 
liealthy  state,  containing  a wine-glassful  of  serous,  greenish  bile ; the 
pylorus  was  contracted  ; the  duodenum,  together  with  the  right  side  of 
the  ileum  and  jejunum,  was  inflamed  ; the  gall-bladder  was  swelled 
With  bile,  and  the  intestines  were  entirely  empty.  The  remainder  of 
the  viscera,  together  with  those  of  the  thorax  and  head,  were  in  a 
icalthy  state,  excejit  that  the  right  lung,  Avas  a little  withered.  The 
report  concluded  by  giving  an  opinion  that  the  girl  had  died  in  a state 
of  extreme  weakness  and  langour,  but  it  assigned  no  cause. 

Public  opinion  continued  to  implicate  the  parents,  and  they  sought 
a defender  in  the  celebrated  Petit,  from  whom  an  answer  to  the  follow- 
>ng  questions  was  requested:—!.  Whether  the  facts  stated  above  were 
"unicicnt  to  prove  that  the  child  died  from  hunger  ? 2.  Whether  there 

was  any  circumstance  to  indicate  that  a length  of  time  had  elapsed 
TIP  t le  death  and  burial?  To  both  these  he  answered  in  the 
T f following  reasons:— Extreme  emaciation  is  rather 

a proof  of  long  illness  than  of  starvation  ; because  it  is  very  common 
persons  of  a tolerable  degree  of  fatness,  when  they  refuse  food,  to 
before  tluiy  lose  much  flesh.  The  emptiness  of  the  intestines  was 


Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  44!). 


I Medical  Jiirispi-udence,  p.  244. 
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more  indicative  of  colliquative  diarrlicea  from  long  disease  than  of  any  J 
other  cause.  The  state  of  the  gall-bladder  proved  (in  Petit’s  opinion)  ij 
nothing  on  one  side  or  the  other,  nor  did  the  excoriations,  while  the  I 
natural  state  of  the  stomach  was  an  argument  against  death  by  famine,  il 
since,  in  such  cases,  that  organ  is  observed  to  be  much  contracted.  J 
Finally,  the  w'orms  might  have  been  present  in  the  parts  for  some  time  i 
before  death,  nor  was  the  smell  of  the  body  by  any  means  so  offensive  |i 
as  to  indicate  putridity  of  long  standing.  On  these  grounds,  thougli  ij 
unwilling  to  assign  a cause  of  death,  he  was  decidedly  of  opinion  that  |l 
famine  had  not  induced  the  fatal  termination.*  [1 

On  the  trial  it  was  conclusively  proved  that  the  parents  had  been  i|j 
guilty  of  maltreatment;  and  though,  after  the  opinion  of  Petit,  tlieir  ij 
lives  could  not  be  affected,  yet  the  father  was  sentenced  to  the  galleys  jl 
for  life,  and  the  mother  to  perpetual  banishment.f  j 

“ Starvation  is  rare  as  an  act  of  homicide,  but  it  must  not  be  sup-  i 
posed  that  the  law  implies  by  this  the  absolute  privation  of  food  ; for  i 
if  that  which  is  furnished  to  a person  be  insufficient  in  quantity,  or  of  i! 
improper  quality,  and  death  be  a consequence,  malice  being  at  the  i 
same  time  proved,  then  the  offender  equally  subjects  himself  to  a cliargc  | 
of  murder.j;  i 


As  to  death  by  lightning,  it  may  be  remarked  that  it  is  usually'  3 
distinguished  by  a variety  of  appearances.  Sometimes  the  viscera  are  i 
destroyed,  w'ithout  any  external  mark  being  present;  while  in  others  •! 
thm'e  is  nothing  but  a small  hole.  Again,  there  will  be  great  external  'j 
injury  observed:  but  the  most  common  accompaniments  arc  the  disco-  1 
loration  of  the  skin,  generally  in  the  form  of  streaks.  These  are  of  a .'j 
red  colour ; and  it  has  been  remarked  that  they  are  peculiarly  to  be 
traced  in  the  direction  of  the  spine.  Others  again  receive  wounds,  or 
the  integuments  are  extensively  burnt,  and  blisters  form.§ 


C.  Of  Persons  found  dead  from  Lightning. 
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1'  Tlie  bodies  of  those  killed  in  this  manner  are  generally,  but  not 

always,  flaccid,  and  the  blood  is,  on  the  authority  of  John  Hunter,  said 
to  be  fluid.  We  have,  however,  too  few  dissections  to  warrant  a posi- 
tive statement. 

As  to  the  cause  of  death  by  lightning,  two  theories  have  been  main- 
tained. John  Hunter  supposed  that  there  was  an  instantaneous  and 
total  destruction  of  the  vital  principle  in  every  part  of  the  body,  and 
i consequent!}^  that  the  muscles  are  relaxed  and  incapable  of  contraction. 

I Hence  their  flaccidity,  the  fluidity  of  the  blood,  and  a rapid  tendency 
; to  putrefaction.  Mr.  Brodie,  on  the  other  hand,  concludes,  from  his 
; experiments,  that  this  does  not  take  place,  but  that,  in  a majority  of  cases, 
the  effects  of  lightning  are  expended  chiefly  in  disturbing  or  destroying 
I the  functions  of  the  brain.  He  found  the  heart  acting  in  an  animal 
I apparently  dead  from  an  electric  shock.  In  this  way,  also,  he  explains 
the  many  symptoms  imitating  apoplexy  or  affections  of  the  head,  udiich 
arise  from  injury  of  this  nature.* 

I In  making  up  an  opinion  in  a doubtful  case  much  depends  on  the 
I place  and  situation  where  the  body  is  found.  If  a person  be  dead  in 
an  open  place,  or  under  a tree,  shortly  after  a thunder-storm,  with  the 
ordinary  appearances  now  enumerated,  we  may  attribute  his  death  to 
, lightning;  and,  particularly  so,  if  any  metallic  substances  about  him 
i‘  are  found  melted,  and  his  clothes  torn  or  burnt,  while  dissection  exhibits 
r nothing  adverse  to  the  idea.f 


D.  Of  Pei'sons  found  burnt  to  death. 

i The  same  circumstances  to  which  we  have  directed  the  attention 
■ of  the  examiner  in  previous  sections  are  to  be  noticed  in  cases  of  this 
#i  nature.  Dissection,  if  it  be  practicable,  must  not  be  omitted. 

There  is  an  instance  related  by  Fodere  which  presents  a most  iu- 

1 

Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p,  191.)  Very  extensive  burns,  with  a raising  of  the 
epidermis.  (Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xli.  p.  493.)  The  epi- 
dermis nearly  destroyed,  and  the  hair  burnt : a French  case.  (Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vi. 
p.  910.)  Two  German  cases,  one  with  livid  streaks,  and  the  other  extensive  burns,* 
(Lancet,  vol.  vii.  pp.  255,  445.)  Extensive  blistering  of  the  skin.  (New  York 
Medical  and  Surgical  Register,  p.  55.)  Case  by  Professor  Stevens, 
n QcoT'r'*  (Edinburgh  Bledico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  i. 

p.  doO)  found  apoplexy  to  succeed,  with  all  its  external  appearances,  and  in  two 
other  cases  epilepsy.  Mr.  Godfrey,  surgeon  of  the  Cambrian  (London  Medical  and 
i-hysical  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  369),  relates  of  a sailor  struck  dumb  and  blind.  Deaf, 
ness  IS  not  at  all  an  uncommon  result ; so  also  paralysis.  Dr.  Younff  fAmerican 
pnp[ir  ^^ledical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  p.  54),  and  Dr.  Stevens,  both  obserUd  dilated 

obseTve^d“aro?.1or‘^  '"y  together  with  the  appearances 

ed,  are  to  be  found  in  the  Philosophical  iransactions.  See  vol.  i.  pp.  22^  247- 

V01.X.X.  p.  5 ; vol.  xxi.  p.  51  ; vol.  xxii.  p.  577 
P 80*  '^ol.xxxiv.p.  118;  vol.xxxvi.  p.  444  ; vol.xlviii. 

v;i  Lr'- jo.P-  P-  P-  131  ; vol.  Ixiii.  pp!  177,  231  ; 

vol  I celebrated  death  of  Richman,  at  St.  Peterslmrgh, 

to  St  pjfo'  I ■ i^y  I'Omonossoff,  will  be  found  in  Dr.  Granville’s  Travels 

"g»  were  bit"? I ’ ‘ '’®‘’ 

Bswereblue,  and  one  shoe  was  torn,  but  not  burnt. 
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structive  lesson.  In  1809  a wretch  murdered  several  individuals  with  il 
an  axe,  and  then  set  fire  to  the  house.  The  medical  officer  did  not'll 
deem  it  worth  while  to  examine  the  bodies,  and  certified  that  their  J 
death  was  owing  to  the  fire.  Meanwhile  an  individual  was  discovered  J 
murdered  about  one  hundred  paces  from  the  house,  and  suspicion  be-  1 
ing  excited,  the  bodies  were  disinterred.  It  was  found  that  the  flames  fl 
had  only  burnt  the  flesh  superficially,  and  that  the  marks  of  the  axe  J 
were  still  distinctly  visible.*  :| 

So  also  in  the  State  of  Maryland,  a few  years  since,  a ruffian  niur-  i| 
derod  a whole  family,  and  then  fired  the  log-house  in  Avhich  they  lived,  il 
On  the  bo'dy  of  the  father,  however,  a fracture  of  the  skull  was  found ; 
and  in  consequence  of  a bed  from  the  upper  room  falling  on  the  mother,  || 
her  body  was  so  far  uninjured  as  to  exhibit  three  incised  wounds,  one  | 
of  them  penetrating  the  stomach.  The  murderer  was  detected,  by  I 
finding  on  him  articles  of  dress  belonging  to  the  family.  IJ 

Apart  from  the  possibility  of  such  cases,  it  not  uufrequenfly  be-  II 
comes  necessary  to  ascertain  whether  the  burning  has  happened  during  | 
life.  A person  may  have  been  strangled,  and  the  clothes  subsequently  tj 
fired  to  present  the  appearance  of  accidental  death. 

A case  bearing  on  this  point  occurred,  some  years  since,  to  the  late  Dr.  ! 
Duncan,  in  Scotland.  A husband  and  wife,  living  on  bad  terms,  wei-e  l 
heard  to  struggle  ; and,  after  a short  time,  the  neighbours  were  alarmed 
by  a strong  smell  of  fire.  All  attempts  to  enter  were  for  some  time  fl 
fruitless,  owing  either  to  the  real  or  pretended  deep  sleep  of  the  husband.  i 
At  last,  on  obtaining  admission,  the  body  of  the  female  was  seen  burn-  I 
ing  on  the  hearth.  On  examination  before  the  coroner,  the^  abdomen 
was  found  reduced  to  a cinder,  but  on  the  face  and  extremities  there 
were  marks  of  reaction ; some  spots  were  red  and  inflamed — others 
scorched  to  a hard  and  transparent  crust,  but  surrounded  M’ith  distinct 
redness  ; and  “ a great  many  blisters  filled  with  lymph,  perfectly  dif- 
ferent from  those  produced  on  the  dead  body,  which  are  not  filled  uitli 
a fluid,  but  with  air  or  vapour.  In  short,  we  found  (says  Dr.  Duncan) 
appearances  exactly  similar  to  those  of  fire  on  a living  body  ; and 
therefore  we  reported,  as  our  unanimous  opinion,  that  the  deceased  Avas 
burnt  to  death.” 

As  there  was  no  proof  that  the  prisoner  had  been  the  cause,  he  was 
found  not  guilty;  and  it  is  indeed  possible  (although  there  were  .«ome 
smspicious  circumstances  against  him)  that  this  may  have  been  a 
of  preternatural  combustibility,  as  I shall  hereafter  describe  it.  Sue  i, 
indeed,  is  Prof.  Christison’s  opinion— -a  part  of  the  clothes  were  un- 
burnt ; the  chair  from  which  she  had  fallen  was  entire,  and  yet  the 
abdomen  was  nearly  destroj’’ed. 

However  this  may  have  been,  the  present  case  appears  to  have  le«l 
Prof.  Christison  to  perform  an  interesting  series  of  experiment.s,  in  order 
to  ascertain  the  criterions  by  which  a burn  inflicted  during  life  nasy 
be  distinguished  from  one  produced  after  death. 


» F.)der6,  vol.  iil.  y.  18.  Dr.  Dunlop  (MS.  Dectu.es) 
occurrinir  at  Glasgow,  in  1 808.  A man  mnrilered  Ins  wife  and  then  set  . 

clothes.  There  were,  however,  marks  of  extern.al  violence  snfhcient  toconv 
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i From  Iiis  observations,  it  follows,  that  “ the  only  effects  of  burns 
I which  appear  immediately  after  the  injury,  and  remain  in  the  dead 
i body,  are,  Jirst,  a narrow  line  of  redness  near  the  burn,  not  removable 

^ by  pressure ; and,  secondly,  blisters  filled  with  serum  : that  the  former 

f is  an  invariable  effect,  but  tiiat  the  latter  is  not  always  observable  when 
^ death  follows  the  burn  in  a few  minutes.” 

If  In  order  to  meet  the  inquiry  which  readily  suggests  itself,  “whe- 

4 tlier  these  appearances  can  be  produced  or  imitated  immediately  after 
ft  death,  while  vitality' still  lingers  in  the  body,  or,  to  use  Bichat’s  phrase, 
I while  organic  vitality  survives  the  extinction  of  animal  life?”  Professor 
§ Christison  performed  several  experiments. 

1 In  a stout  young  man,  who  poisoned  himself  with  laudanum,  a very 
hot  poker  and  a stream  of  boiling  water  were  applied  to  the  skin  of  the 
chest,  and  inside  of  the  arm,  one  hour  after  death.  On  the  next  day' 
no  blisters  or  redness  were  visible  on  or  near  the  burns.  At  the  parts 
burnt  Avith  scalding  water  the  cuticle  appeared  as  if  ruffled,  and  could 
be  A'ery  easily  rubbed  off,  but  there  was  not  a trace  of  moisture, on  the 
true  skin  beneath.  . At  the  parts  burnt  Avith  the  poker  the  Avhole  thick- 
|>  ness  of  the  skin  Avas  dried  up,  broAvnish  and  translucent,  but  entirely' 
^ free  of  redness  or  blistering  on  or  around  them. 

1 In  another  case  of  poisoning,  AA'here  the  patient  was  comatose,  heat 
If  had  been  apjjlied  four  hours  before  death,  and  again  Avas  applied  Iialf  an 
j|c  hour  after  it.  The  body  Avas  examined  in  thirty-eight  hours.  Some  of 
^1  the  spots  burnt  during  life  presented  a unifoi-m  blister  filled  Avith  serum  ; 
ft  and  even  where  the  cuticle  Avas  gone,  and  the  true  skin  dried,  there  Avere 
ih  drops  of  serum,  and  also  particles  of  the  same  fluid  dried  by'  evaporation  : 
iJ';  around  all  of  them,  also,  there  was  more  or  less  scaVlet  redness,  and 
ill  this  redness  was  not  diminished  by  pressure.  Some  of  the  spots  burned 
i after  death  Avere  charred  on  the  surface,  and  not  elevated:  two  pre- 
n I seated  vesications,  but  the  blisters  were  filled  with  air ; the  cuticle  OA-er 
them  was  dry  and  cracked,  and  the  surface  of  the  true  skin  beneath 
II ' Avas  also  quite  dry.  On  the  Avhite  parts  of  the  skin  there  was  no  adja- 
1 ' cent  redness,  and  the  lividity  Avhich  occurs  in  dead  bodies  was  immedi- 
ately  removed  by  moderate  pressure. 

These  and  other  experiments,  Avith  similar  results,  led  Prof.  Chris- 
' : tison  to  the  conclusion  that  the  application  of  heat  to  the  body',  even  a 
few  minutes  only'  after  death,  cannot  produce  any  of  the  sifins  of  vital 
I i reaction  mentioned  above ; and  he  concludes  his  observations  by  i-e- 
' marking  “ that,  as  far  as  the  preceding  experiments  go,  a line  of  red- 
ness near  the  burn,  not  removable  by  pressure,  and  likewise  the  forma- 
tion of  blisters  filled  Avith  serum,  are  certain  signs  of  a burn  inflicted 
during  life.”* 

As  the  medico-legal  cases  on  this  branch  of  my  subject  are  far  from 
numerous,  I Avill  here  add  the  details  of  one  Avhich  recently  occupied 
some  attention  in  France. 

On  the  10th  of  .Inly',  1834,  at  4 a.  m.,  Ursula  Lambei’t  Berengev 
was  oimd  dead  in  her  room.  The  body,  completely'  naked,  lay  in  the 
•■e-p  ace.  3 he  head,  reclining  on  the  leff.  temporal  region,  AAas  in  the 
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centre  of  the  hearth;  the  rest  of  the  body  was  without  the  fire-place.  ; 
The  head  and  neck  wei’e  burnt  almost  to  a cinder.  The  left  arm  was  i 
little  injured,  but  the  right  was  so  disorganised  by  the  action  of  the  fire  l 
that  the  phalanges  of  the  fingers  were  nearly  detached.  The  abdomen  ; 
was  much  distended,  the  epidermis  detaclied  in  several  places,  atid  i 
phlycteenoc,  full  of  a red  serum,  occurred  here  and  there.  The  rest  of  1 
the  body  presented  nothing  particular  except  the  effects  of  a passing:; 
burning  substance.  The  blisters  were  also  noticed  on  the  left  knee.  | 
No  scratching  or  wounding  was  observable  on  the  knees,  insteps,  or 
any  other  pai’t. 

The  husband  had  been  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife ; he  cohabited  ! 
with  another  female,  and  it  appeared  that  recently  he  had  endeavoured 
to  strangle  her.  Suspicion  of  murder  was,  therefore,  natural. 

From  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Seguy,  the  medical  examiner,  the  fol-  ■ 
lowing  facts  are  obtained. 

The  fire  appears  to  have  been  small,  the  remains  of  it  (two  stumps)  • 
were  still  to  be  seen.  Near  it  was  an  earthenware  coflee-pot,  turned  over. 

No  other  marks  of  struggle  or  disorder  were  manifest  about  the  room,  f 

After  removing  the  body  to  a more  convenient  position,  fragments  | 
of  the  chemise,  in  which  alone  she  had  been  dressed,  were  found  under  | 
all  the  parts  of  the  body  immediately  in  contact  with  the  floor,  such  as  j 
the  elbow,  hip,  and  left  knee.  The  remaining  articles  of  clothing  were  ) 
on  a chair  near  the  bed.  i 

The  left  arm  was  found  bent,  and  the  hand  on  the  precordial  region. 
The  right  also  was  bent,  and  in  front  of  the  chest,  so  that  the  right  ; 
hand  touched  the  left  clavicle.  The  legs  were  half  bent.  The  face  i 
was  completely  carbonised ; the  ears  horny ; the  skin  black  and  dry,  i 
except  at  the  left  temporal  region,  where  there  was  a quantity  of  hair 
enveloped  in  an  enormous  mass  of  coagulated  and  sodden  blood.  This  ; 
led  to  an  examination  of  the  ashes,  and  they  were  found  moist  at  the 
place  where  the  head  had  lain.  The  tongue  w’as  shortened  and 
shrivelled.  The  integuments  on  the  neck  and  arms  were  hard,  cracked,  ! 
and  of  a black  colour.  So,  also,  those  of  the  breast,  back,  and 
■ shoulders,  but  of  a less  black  colour.  The  other  parts  were  not  marked 
with  a red  circle,  nor  were  any  blisters  to  be  seen,  except  those  al- 
ready noticed. 

On  examining  the  brain,  no  indications  of  external  injury  were  per- 
ceived. Strong  adhesions  of  the  membranes  were  present,  and  the 
sinus  of  the  dura  mater  was  filled  with  black  blood.  The  convolutions  of  ; 
the  left  lobe  of  the  brain  were  covered  with  sodden  blood,  and  the  portion  ! 
of  it  at  the  temporal  region  and  the  base  of  the  brain  was  reduced  to  a 
houilli,  while  the  correspondent  part  only  exhibited  a full  injection  o 
the  vessels.  The  left  lobe  internally  was  hard,  brownish,  and  covered 
with  a number  of  deep  red  spots.  The  right  was  natural,  but  its  in- 
ternal substance  was  extremely  red.  The  ventricles  contained  a bloody 

The  lungs  were  hepatisecl,  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  bionc  i 
contained  a reddish  mucus.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  though  inuci 
distended  with  gas,  were  natural.  . 

In  testifying  on  the  facts  of  this  case,  Dr.  Segny  advanced  t le  i 
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nion  that  Mrs.  Lambert  liad  sunk  iiiider  apoplexy.  The  manner  in 
which  this  was  caused  was  more  difficult  to  be  solved.  He  does  not 
suppose  that  it  happened  from  compression  of  the  vessels  of  the  neck 
(strangulation).  But  if  not  thus,  Avas  she  seized  with  syncope,  while 
preparing  tea  for  herself,  and  did  she  then  fall  into  the  fire,  or  did  she 
cease  to  live  before  she  rvas  placed  on  the  fire  ? 

applying  Dr.  Christison’s  proof  of  burns  inflicted  during  life,  it 
will  be  seen  that  there  was  no  redness  or  blisters  around  the  neck  or 
chest,  Avhile  the  latter  occurred  on  other  parts.  Again,  admitting  that 
syncope  or  even  apoplexy  supervened  at  the  moment  when  she  fell 
into  the  fire,  some  vital  action  or  exertion  must  still  have  been  made 
which  Avould  have  produced  some  disorder  around  the  fire-place,  or  at 
least  some  excoriations  on  the  knees  and  feet.  These  were,  however, 

, Avanting. 

In  favour  of  death  before  the  burning  are  the  possibility  of  a rupture 
of  blood-A^essels  in  the  head,  causing  compression ; the  engorgement  of 
the  lungs  and  their  hepatisation  ; the  want  of  vital  action  around  the 
burns,  and  the  certainty  that  there  had  been  no  vital  resistance,  and 
that  the  head  had  not  been  displaced  from  its  original  position. 

On  the  other  hand,  are  the  possibility  of  sanguineous  effusion 
I from  the  action  of  fire ; the  presence  of  blisters ; and  the  possibility 
' that  these  and  other  vital  phenomena  could  not  be  developed  in  the 

. other  parts  of  the  body  in  consequence  of  the  prolonged  action  of  the 
• hre. 


. Pr.  Seguy  inclined  to  the  idea  of  murder  (that  she  had  been  the 
victim  of  tAvo  crimes) ; that  the  apoplexy  Avas  not  a natural  one ; ‘that 
haeniorrhage  succeeded  it;  and  finally,  Avhen  iiressed  for  a direct  and 
positive  ansAver,  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  individual  was  dead 
Oetore  her  body  Avas  submitted  to  the  action  of  fire. 

Dr.  Accarie,  another  medical  witness,  denied  that  strangulation 
could  produce  apoplexy,  but  that  it  caused  asphyxia,  owing  to  the 
uant  of  vital  air.  He  deemed  it  possible  that  the  deceased  had  died 
instantly  from  apoplexy  while  in  the  supposed  position,  and  cited 
a ogous  cases.  In  such,  apoplexy  is  frequentlv  unaccompanied  Avith 
convulsions,  and  consequently  no  effort  Avill  be  made.  It  is  evident 
hat  the  chemise  was  burnt  while  she  had  it  on,  and  Dr.  A.  supposed 
he  tire  to  have  commenced  at  its  bottom,  thus  explaining  the  blisters 

viol  m ^ ajidomen  and  left  knee.  This,  he  presumes,  caused 

lolcnt  agitation,  and  apoplexy  was  the  result.  Hence  the  absence  of 

I As  to  the 

ciwlnf  1 ® cadaverique  le  manifeste 

plexil"  ^ ^ ^ le  cas  de  I’apo- 

quantitv  fm  t"‘«Poral  region,  and  the 

menced^  s^p  the  burning  com- 

ha^rof^Tonll  -f"''  destructive  action  ; tnd  in 

cars,  nose,  nioutli,  anrjyes. 
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Tlie  inflation  of  the  abdomen  is,  doubtless,  owing  to  the  aetiou  of 
tlie  fire,  and  to  commeneing  putrefaction. 

The  adhesion  of  the  membranes  of  tlie  brain,  their  sanguineous 
injection,  the  fulness  of  the  sinus  of  the  dura  mater,  the  presence  of 
blood  in  the  convolutions  of  the  brain,  resembling  a clot,  the  bloody 
serum  in  the  ventricles,  the  interior  hardness  of  the  left  lobe,  and  the 
many  red  spots  in  the  medullary  substance, — all  these,  being  the  result 
of  chronic  or  acute  inflammation  of  the  brain  and  consequent  con- 
gestion, may  be  attributed  to  foudroyanle  apoplexy  rather  than  to  the 
action  of  fire  alone,  or  to  strangulation  first  and  then  fire.  Indeed, 
the  violent  action  of  caloric  produces  different  effects.  Bichat,  in  his 
experiments  with  boiling  water,  to  which  he  submitted  a human  head, 
found  such  a contraction  of  the  dura  mater  that  the  brain,  which  did 

not  harden,  burst  it.  ..... 

Esquirol  says  that,  in  strangvdation,  the  head  sometimes  exhibits 
no  marks  of  strangulation,  and  the  lungs  and  heart  are  empty  of 

blood.  . 1 'I’L  . 

Dr.  A.  accordingly  arrived  at  the  following  conclusions:  1.  inat 

death  did  not  result  from  strangulation.  2.  That  the  internal  appear- 
ances in  the  brain  are  owing  to  apoplexy,  and  that  the  combustion 
caused  a roasting  (coction)  of  the  eft'used  blood.  3.  That  it  is  highly 

probable  that  Berenger  died  of  apoplexy, 

A third  physician.  Dr.  Girodet,  was  called  to  explain  the  discre- 
pancies between  the  two  witnesses.  He  asserted  that  strangulation 
sometimes  produced  rupture  of  the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain,  and  also 
said  .that  a blow,  for  example,  the  traces  of  which  might  have  been 
destroyed  by  fire,  could  have  caused  the  apoplexy.  _ 

Dix  Seguy  relied  much  on  Dr.  Christisoii’s  proofs  of  burning  during 
life  Dr.  Accarie,  on  the  other  hand,  undervalued  them,  remarking 
that  the  red  circle  must  be  effaced  after  death,  as  happens  in  erysipe- 
latous patients,  where  the  redness  disappears  when  the  individuals  die. 

The  jury  found  the  husband  Berenger  guilty,  but  with  extenuating 
circumstances,  and  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years  imprisonmeut  at 

hard  labour.  . 

Dr.  Leuret,  the  reporter  of  this  case,  in  his  comments,  obsenes, 

that  several  modes  of  death  are  nearly  equally  admissible. 

1.  Natural  death.— It  is  possible  that  apoplexy  may  have  scu^ 
her  when  near  the  fire,  and  that  she  fell  on  it,  and  that  the  combusUo^ 
supposing  it  continued  after  her  death,  may  have 
which  contained  the  red  circles  produced  during  life  Ihe  resei  c 
of  blisters  on  the  parts  touched  by  die  burning 
action  of  caloric  on  the  living  skin,  'ihe  experiments  » 
however,  are  not  im  ariable.  Dr.  Leuret  has  seen  ^ f ^ 

with  a reddish  serum,  to  form  in  large  numbers  on  a J ^ 
hours  after  death.  He  applied  a chafing  dish  of  cliarcoa  to 
infiltrated  (dropsical)  body.  'Ihe  epidermis  haidened  ^ 
elevated,  and  below  it  was  an  abundant  collection  of  • „„„rred 
On  applying  the  chafing  dish  to  other  parts,  the  same  result  oew  ^ 
He  repeated  the  experiment  on  bodies  not  infiltrated,  an  !*  j 

n.,,  Dr.  Senuv  does  not  say  that  this  body  was  infiltratefl, 
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and  as  indeed,  he  rcniai'ks,  tliat  on  tlie  evening  of  her  death  tliis 
female  was  in  good  health,  Dr.  L.  allows  that  the  blisters  on  the 
abdomen  were  the  result  of  burning  during  life. 

'2.  Death  by  strangulation. — We  cannot  affirm  or  deny  it.  The 
heart  and  blood-vessels  were  not  examined.  It  is  possible,  but  it  is 
not  proved. 

3.  Death  by  blows  on  the  head, — Under  this  supposition  the  body 
must  have  been  thrown  into  the  fire  before  the  complete  extinction  of 
life,  and  the  assassin,  desirous  of  obliterating  all  marks  of  wmunds, 
would  place  the  stricken  side  on  the  fire. 

4.  Death  by  cerebral  congestion  oi'  syncope. — If  we  admit  this  kind 
of  death,  we  must  ascribe  the  sanguineous  effusion  to  the  action  of 
lire  ou  a body  still  warm.  Bichat’s  experiment  is  not  applicable. 
He  used  boiling  water,  while  this  was  the  direct  action  of  fire.  Dr. 
Leuret,  in  his  experiments,  was  not  able  to  produce  any  thing 
analogous  to  the  present  case,  on  the  supposition  now  under  considera- 
tion. In  conclusion,  he  observes,  that  the  absence  of  all  external 
marks  of  violence  are  presumptive  evidence  in  favour  of  its  having 
been  a natural  death.* 

riiere  is  another  question  that  may  arise  in  cases  where  persons 
are  found  burnt  to  death,  which  is  alike  interesting  and  curious ; and 
that  is,  can  there  be  sicch  a thing  as  preternatural  combustibility 
OF  THE  HUMAN  BODY  ?t  Several  cases  are  recorded  of  this  nature. 

It  is  stated,  in  the  Iransactions  of  the  Copenhagen  Society,  that  in 
1692  a woman  of  the  lower  class,  wdio  for  three  years  had  used 
spirituous  liquors  to  such  excess  that  she  took  no  other  nourishment, 
having  sat  down  one  evening  on  a straw  chair  to  sleep,  was  consumed 
in  .the  night  time,  so  that  next  morning  no  part  of  her  was  found  but 
the  skull  and  the  extreme  joints  of  the  fingers  ; all  the  rest  of  her  body 
was  reduced  to  ashes,  ^ 

The  Countess  Cornelia  Bandi,  of  Cesena  in  Italy,  aged  sixty-two, 
and  111  good  health,  was  accustomed  to  bathe  all  her  body  in  cam- 
p orated  spirits  of  wine.  One  evening,  having  experienced  a sort  of 
rowsiness,  she  retired  to  bed,  and  her  maid  remained  u'ith  her  till  she 
'eu  asleep.  Next  morning,  when  the  girl  entered  to  wake  her  mistress, 
le  tound  nothing  but  the  remains  of  her  body  in  the  most  horrible 
condition.  M the  distance  of  four  feet  from  the  bed  was  a heap  of 

hi  ‘ 1 untouched;  between  the 

g-  lay  the  head.  Ihe  brain,  together  with  half  the  posterior  part  of 

wciifi“T-  ^ consumed ; three  fingers 

'cic  found  in  the  state  of  a coal,  and  the  body  was  reduced  to  ashes. 


• Aunales  d’Hygicne,  vol.  .xiv.  p.  370. 


+ f’nv..’  t"  ‘^^“'nmea  the  acciimuldted  testimony  on  tlie  s 

*the  comSwE’oTM!  P-  b-«m"an  article  entitled 

by  the  long  , 

‘ the  Joulmal  rm  ^ 'vas  or 

•«e  the  woi  ^27001?."'  “ ““bsequent  quotations  from  it  I shall  for  brevity 


iliKs  essay  was  originally  published  in 
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which,  when  touched,  left  on  the  fingei-s  a fat,  foetid  moisture.  A 
small  lamp  which  stood  on  the  floor  was  covered  with  ashes,  and  con- 
tained no  oil ; the  tallow  of  two  candles  were  melted  on  a table,  ljut 
the  wicks  still  remained,  and  the  feet  of  the  candlesticks  were  covered 
with  moisture.  The  bed  was  not  deranged ; the  bed-clothes  and  cover- 
lid were  raised  up  and  thrown  on  one  side,  as  is  the  case  when  a person 
gets  up.  The  furniture  and  tapestry  were  covered  with  a moist  kind 
of  soot  of  the  colour  of  ashes,  which  had  penetrated  into  the  drawers  ■ 
and  dirtied  the  linen. 

This  case  is  related  by  Bianchini,  and  confirmed  by  other  writers.* 

Grace  Pett,  the  wife  of  a fishmonger  of  the  parish  of  St.  Clement, 
Ipswich,  aged  about  sixty,  had  contracted  a habit,  which  she  continued 
for  several  years,  ot  coming  down  from  her  bed-room  every  night  half 
dressed  to  smoke  a pipe.  On  the  9th  of  April,  1744,  she  got  up  from 
bed  as  usual ; her  daughter,  who  slept  with  her,  did  not  peiceive  that 
she  was  absent  till  next  morning,  when  she  awoke.  Soon  after  this, 
she  put  on  her  clothes,  and  going  down  into  the  kitchen,  found  her 
mother  stretched  on  her  right  side,  with  her  head  near  the  grate.  The 
body  was  extended  on  the  hearth  with  the  legs  on  the  deal  floor,  and 
it  had  the  appearance  of  a log  of  wood  consumed  by  a fire,  without 
apparent  flame.  On  beholding  the  spectacle,  the  girl  ran  in  gr^t 
haste,  and  poured  over  her  mother’s  body  some  water  to  extinguish  the 
fire.  The  foetid  odour  and  smoke  which  exhaled  from  the  body  almost 
suffocated  some  of  the  neighbours  who  had  hastened  to  the  girls 
assistance.  The  trunk  was  in  some  measure  incinerated,  and  resembled 
a heap  of  coals  covered  with  wliite  ashes.  The  head,  the  arms,  the 
legs,  and  the  thighs,  had  also  participated  in  the  burning.^  Ihis  womaii, 
it  is  said,  had  drunk  a large  quantity  of  spirituous  liquor,  m consequence 
of  being  overjoyed  to  hear  that  one  of  her  daughters  had  returned  from 
Gibraltar.  There  was  no  fire  in  the  grate,  and  the  candle  had  burnt 

entirely  out  in  the  socket  of  the  candlestick,  which  was  close  to  her 

There  were  also  found  near  the  consumed  body  the  clothes  of  a clniu 
and  a paper  screen,  which  had  sustained  no  injury  from  the  fire.  Her 

dress  consisted  of  a cotton  gown.f  , . . 

Le  Cat  relates  the  following  case,  which  was  communicated  to  ii 
by  M.  Boinueau,  cure  of  Plurguer,  near  Dol.  It  occurred  m 1/  • 

Madame  De  Boiseon,  eighty  years  of  age,  who  had  drunk  nothin 
spirits  for  several  years,  was  sitting  in  her  elbow-chair  before  th 


whiirimr  wi'ting  maid  went  out  of  .he  room  for  a few  moments.  On  her 


while  her  waiting  mam  wem  out  oi  luc  .w.  - 

return,  seeing  her  mistress  on  fire,  she  immediately  Hf>ivmired 

some  persons  having  come  to  her  assistance,  one  of  t lem  cn  ‘ , 

to  extinguish  the  flames  with  his  hand,  but  they  adhered  to  it  ‘ 
been  dipped  in  brandy  or  oil  on  fire.  Water  w^  broug  i 
on  her,  yet  the  fire  appeared  more  violent,  and  urns  not  , 

till  the  whole  flesh  had  been  consumed.  Her  exet 

black,  remained  entire  in  the  chair,  which  was  only  ® ^ 

one  leg  only  and  the  two  hands  detached  themselves  from  the 

• Lair,  p.  lf)2,  who  quotes  the  Annual  Register  for  1763.  See  also  Philosophical 

Transactions,  vol.  xliii.  p.  447* 

t Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xliii.  p.  4W. 
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the  bones.  It  is  not  known  whetiier  her  clothes  had  caught  fire  by 
approaching  the  grate,  but  she  was  in  the  same  ]dace  in  which  she  sat 
every  day ; there  was  no  extraordinary  fire,  and  she  had  not  fallen.* 
By  a letter  from  General  William  Shepherd,  it  appears  that  on  the 
16tli  of  March,  1802,  in  one  of  the  towns  of  the  state  of  Massachusetts, 
the  body  of  an  elderly  woman  disappeared  in  the  space  of  about  one 
liour  and  a half.  Part  of  the  family  had  retired  to  bed,  and  the  rest 
were  gone  abroad.  The  old  woman  remained  awake  to  lake  care  of  the 
house.  Soon  after  one  of  the  grand-children  came  home  and  discovered 
the  floor  near  the  hearth  to  be  on  fire.  An  alarm  was  given,  a light 
brought,  and  means  taken  to  extinguish  it.  While  these  things  were 
doing,  some  singular  appearances  were  observed  on  the  hearth  and 
contiguous  floor.  There  Avas  a sort  of  greasy  soot  and  ashes,  with  the 
remains  of  a human  body,  and  an  unusual  smell  in  the  room.  All  the 
clothes  were  consumed.  The  fire  had  been  small. f 


• Ijair,  p.  1G8. 

t Coxe’s  Empoihim  of  Arts,  vol.  i.  p.  326,  who  quotes  from  Tilloch,  vol.  xiv. 
p.  96.  The  same  case  is  also  mentioned  liy  Fodere,  vol.  iii.  p.  208.  I have  cited 
the  cases  in  the  text,  not  .so  mncli  with  reference  to  their  peculiar  features,  as  their 
geographical  position.  There  is  a case  respectively  from  Denmark,  Italy,  England 
France,  and  America.  Several  other  instances  are  on  record,  to  which'  I refer  the 
reader  for  further  details.  They  are, 

1.  Mary  Clues,  aged  fifty,  at  Coventry  (England) — Wilmer,  Philosophical 
rransactions,  vol.  Ixiv.  ji.  340. 

2.  An  anonymous  case  hy  Vicq-d’Azyr,  of  a woman  aged  fifty  years. 

3.  A case  hy  Henry  Bohan.ser,  of  a female  at  Paris. 

4.  The  wife  of  Sieiir  Jllillet,  at  Rlieims,  in  1725,  related  hy  Le  Cat. 

5.  Maiy  .Jauffret,  at  Aix  in  Provence  ; related  hy  Muraire,  a surgeon,  in  the 

Journal  de  Medecine.  ’ o 5 

6.  Mademoiselle  Thuars,  at  Caen,  in  1782;  related  by  Merille,  a surgeon,  in  the 

Journal  de  M6decme.  > t.  > 

7.  Two  anonymous  cases  of  females  at  Caen. 

All  these  are  mentioned  hy  Lair. 

n case  of  a female  at  Paris,  in  1779— Fodere,  vol.  iii.  p.  207. 

9.  The  Priest  Bertholi,  in  1776,  in  Italy.  This  is  a very  remarkahle  case,  and 
some  particulars  mentioned  hy  Battaglia,  the  surgeon  who  attended  him,  may  with 
propriety  he  added  in  this  jilace.  Bertholi  was  travelling  about  the  country,  mid  at 
evening  arrived  at  the  house  of  his  brother-in-law.  He  immediately  desired  to  he 
n"  i"'’  when  brought  to  it,  requested  that  a handkerchief 

siionid  be  placed  between  his  shirt  and  shoulders.  This  was  done,  and  he  was  left 
o us  devotions.  A few  minutes  had  scarcely  elapsed  before  a noise  was  heard  in 
IS  room,  and  the  cries  of  the  priest  were  particularly  distinguished.  On  enterine- 
lie  room,  he  was  found  extended  on  the  floor,  and  surrounded  hy  a light  flame 
wind,  receded  as  they  apin-oached,  and  finally  vanished.  On  the  next  morniiiF! 
tl  e examined  the  patient.  He  found  the  integuments  of 

and  th i “T  flesh,  and  hetween  the  shoulders 

hand  and^fW  ” iiijmed.  There  was  a mortification  of  the  right 

iilni  ’ scarification,  rapidly  extended  itself.  The  patient  com 

1 'VSpS 

and  delirium  Oi,  vomiting,  accompanied  with  fever 

pired  • and  n A’"' day,  after  two  hours’  comatose  insensibility,  he  ex- 

'nen  ’tin  t the  1’  d Battaglia  observed  with  Ltonish. 

the  h;d  a ,d  f.j  , msuirerahle  odour;  worms  crawled  from  it  on 

eo,  and  the  nails  had  become  detached  (rom  the  left  hand. 

immediatelv  ’"'''■ch  was 

"'iloiiched  ^ Tl  1^  to  ashes,  the  wristbands  in  the  meanwhile  remaining  totally 
•imu-hed.  The  handkerchief  hetween  the  shoulders  and  shirt  was  entire,  mid 
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Some  deductions  are  drawn  from  these  cases  by  Drs,  Lair  and 
Marc,  which  it  is  proper  to  mention.  1.  The  subjects  were  nearly  all 

free  from  any  trace  of  burning.  His  breeches  were  also  uninjured,  but  tbongb  not 
a hair  of  Ills  head  was  burnt,  yet  bis  cap  was  entirely  consumed.  Ibeie  bad  been 
no  fire  in  the  room,  except  that  the  lamp,  which  had  been  full  of  oil,  was  "ow  dry, 
and  its  wick  reduced  to  a cinder.— Foder6,  vol.  in.  p.  210.  London  Medical  Re- 

■’"’lO.'Vta.ll  “p.,U,  in  1801,  .g.d  ; rek.ri  ty  Dr.  VignC- 

.grf  twentyeight  ; jornmn.Oc.t.d  l.y  Dr  Pro.ite.u,  io 

Leroux’s  Journal  de  MMecine— New  England  Journal,  P’  . 

12  Mrs  Iiaire,  at  Saulieu,  in  1808,  aged  sixty  years.- Rallard,  p.  414.  _ 

is’  Iirnatius  Meyer,  aged  forty-eight,  in  the  village  of  M aertelfeld,  bailiwick  of 

Schwaleifberg  in  Ge^rmany.  This  occurred  on  the  17ih  of  January,  1811.  Meyer 
bcliwaienoerg,  / under  the  bed-clothes  were 

not  aSd.  TiL  case  is  ’related  by  Dr.  Scherf  of  Detmold  -London  Medical 
Renositorv  vol.  iii.  p.  239.  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xviii.  p.  87- 

Tr  RL  s P-^y  aged  ninety,  and  her  servant  aged  sixty,  at  Nevers  in  France 
on  tlm  IMh  of  J»n.ia%,  182oLcase  by  Dr.  Charpe.itier,  London  Medical  and 

^''\rlL  Va"!n,\7BiVL^^^  aged  upwards  of  sixty. 

£z;7 n;r:,zs:*'Jb 

T7..1  v^v  n B53  ■ vol  xxii.  p.  233.  American  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  vi.  p.  /64. 
•'"'ir'Mrfs“«;«grf*M.y...ven,  fn  De«mb,r  1825;  occurrrf  at  E»«.»,  »nd 

“"TrA  ?e3LT'L.“gti;„."K;n  Nn.emb.r  15.b,  1829_C.»,  by  Pry 

rr.c.lr.,  .oaiolre, 

s“rr,'.  i.»ppuer, » ,g,d 

^d ’ Rep-^rp.  i" 

r .s,r;Ub,g.  ,.»r  .1. 

and  flesh  below  was  iiijiiied.  inHehted  to  the  researches  of 

22.  For  the  following  American  we  a e indeU 

■William  Dunlap.  Esq.  of  New  \ oik.  '"J  well  as  the  aiitlionty 

ing  History  of  New  \ ork,  I wrote  ' . . j wj.h  the  following  from  Holt’* 

on  which  be  stated  it.  In  his  *'‘’P'y’  ^ ftaiiies’  Mercury  of  January  7tb,  two 

New  York  Journal  of  January  3d,  177L  a'ld  Games  Mercury  y 

newspapers  at  that  time  published  m i le  city  o lived  about  a dozen  years  i" 

Ha.inab  Bradshaw,  aged  about 

the  city.  She  was  a healthy,  beaityJoiikmg  , with  respect  to 

neat  in  her  iierson  and  manner  of  hvmg,  > „,,nearance  and  bold  behaviour,  she 
chastity  and  sobriety.  On  accmint  of  her  ' P an  upper  room, 

bad  obtained  the  name  o(  Hr<in.of.fVar  Nance. 

which  had  no  connexion  with  the  ".^(""'^eti.ed  a young  woman  who 

On  the  evening  of  the  .list  of  Decern  le  i early  the ^lext  morning,*'"* 

worked  for  her,  and  was  going  home,  to  ^ - parted  from  her,  at 

about  seven  o’clock  the  same  evening  another  acquaintance  la 
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females,  and  they  were  far  advanced  in  life.  The  Countess  of  Cesena 
was  sixty-two;  Mary  Clues,  fifty-two ; Grace  Pett,  sixty;  Madame  de 

which  time  she  seemed  to  have  drank  a little  too  freely.  She  was  neitlier  heard 
nor  seen  of  again  until  the  next  morning,  when  the  young  woman  returned  to  her 
work;  after  knocking  and  calling,  and  having  waited  until  past  eleven  o’clock,  this 
person,  liy  the  aid  of  a man  who  lived  below,  got  in  .through  a back  window^  and 
opened  the  door.  On  looking  within  a screen,  which  went  quite  across  the  room 
and  was  fitted  to  reach  the  ceiling,  she  discovered  the  mutilated  remains  of  Hannah’. 
The  body,  or  rather  the  bones,  were  lying  near  the  middle  of  the  floor,  wlierein  a' 
hole  of  about  four  feet  in  diameter  was  burnt  quite  away,  and  the  bones  were  on 
the  ground,  about  a foot  beneath  that  part  of  the  floor.  The  flesh  was  entirely 
burnt  off  the  bones  of  the  whole  body,  except  a small  part  on  the  skull,  a little  on 
one  of  the  shoulders,  the  lower  part  of  the  right  leg  and  foot,  which  was  burnt  off 
at  the  sm.all  almost  as  even  as  if  cut  oflF  and  left  lying  on  the  floor.  The  stocking 
was  burnt  off  as  far  as  the  leg,  and  no  farther.  Tlie  bones,  some  of  which  were 
black,  and  others  white,  were  so  thoroughly  burnt  as  to  crumble  to  dust  between 
the  fingers.  The  bowels  remained  unconsumed.  One  of  the  sleepers  which  lay 
under  the  shoulders  was  burnt  almost  through  ; part  of  the  head  lay  on  the  planks 
at  the  edge  of  the  hole,  and  near  it  was  a candlestick  with  part  of  a candle  in  it 
thrown  down,  but  it  did  not  appear  to  have  touched  any  part  of  the  body  or  to  have 
set  any  thing  on  fire.  The  tallow  was  melted  off  the  wick,  which  remained  un- 
scorched by  the  fire;  as  also  the  screen,  which  almost  touched  the  hole.  The  leg  of 
a rush-bottomed  chair,  and  about  half  the  bottom,  were  burnt  so  far  as  they  were 
within  the  compass  of  the  hole  on  the  floor,  and  no  further.  The  ceiling  of  the 
room,  which  was  white-washed  plaster,  was  as  black  as  if  covered  with  lamp-black, 
as  also  part  of  the  walls  and  windows  ; and  the  heat  had  been  so  great  as  to  extract 
the  turpentine  from  the  boards  and  the  wainscot.  After  all  these  operations,  the 
hre  went  entire  y out,  so  that  when  the  body  was  found  not  a spark  remained. 

fPraL^  M a®  seyenty.fonr,  at  A, may,  in  the  department  of  Avalon 

(trance).— Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p. 

«7enty-three,  and  his  wife  aged  sixty-five.  They  had  both 
uar  S excess  for  a long  .me  in  spirit  drinking.  They  were  found  dead,  and 
Lvie!v^v?.l"iJi"’^‘^an7''  r"  all  the  former  cases.— British  and  Foreign  Medical 

for  Seulemlier  Connoissances  Md.Iieo-Chirurgicales 

beptemlier,  1836.  _ Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  500. 

1820  and  wIT.  This  case  occurred  in  December 

*epo''ted  by  Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  278 

years  old  Lemaitre,  in  Paris  on  the  15th  of  December,  1836.’  She  was  sixty 

ijritisii  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  222.  ^ 

Overtm.Tn,‘lL^‘°*^^r''*“‘^  I* Tl  University  of  Nashville,  as  related  by  Dr. 

He  r ’ referred  to  tins  head,  but  the  facts  stated  will  hardly  warrant  it 

hnir-t  "'•‘e"  I'e  felt  pain  in  his  left  leg,  and  on^applying  his 

tit  u cf  OMng  at  the  spot,  he  saw  a light  fl;me  as  large  il  ! ten 

r-ew  d"r«wlt'’Tth^ maL!t  ''.y Professor  H wore  a pair  of 

Journal  of  Medical  a.Tphvli^l some  paint  had  been  dropped.-Western 
^ol.  viii.  p.  695  * Sciences,  vol.  ix.  p.  78.  Transylvania  Journal, 


record’!’’’®  ‘’‘®  and  consequently  best  authenticated,  case  on 

■•ncredMhy  on' tl.ii^ifbiLl^  M ‘'-®  ®*®e''‘- 

discovery  in  the  present  age.  ^ asserts  is  the  great  bar  to  philosophical 

1822,  hrrbtenTeTa\rd"-‘'''fl‘'‘^T'''®‘’  ‘’’ancig'i'ionrhood  of  B,.rdeanx,  in  September 
, been  related  in  the  last  volume  of  the  Noveau  Journal  de  M6decine  ; but 
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Boiseon,  eighty  ; and  M.  Thuars,  more  than  sixty.  2.  Most  of  the  in- 
dividuals  had  for  a long  time  made  an  immoderate  use  of  spirituous 
liquors,  and  they  were  either  very  fat  or  very  lean.  3.  Ihe  combus- 
tion occurred  accidentally,  and  often  from  a slight  cause,  such  as  a 
candle,  a coal,  or  even  a spark.  4.  The  combustion  proceeded  with 
great  rapidity,  usually  consuming  the  entire  trunk,  while  the  extremities, 
as  the  feet  and  hands,  were  occasionally  left  uninjured.  5.  Water,  in- 
stead of  extinguishing  the  flames  which  proceeded  from  the  parts^  on 
fire,  sometimes  gave  them  more  activity.  6.  The  fire  did  very  little 
damage,  and  often  did  not  affect  the  combustible  objects  which  \verc 
in  contact  with  the  human  body  at  the  moment  when  it  was  burning. 
7.  The  combustion  of  these'  bodies  left  as  a residuum  fat  foetid  ashes, 
with  an  unctuous,  stinking,  and  very  penetrating  soot.  8.  The  coni- 
bustions  have  occurred  at  all  seasons  (but  most  frequently  in  winter), 
and  in  northern  as  well  as  southern  countries.* 

As  to  the  cause  of  this  remarkable  phenomenon,  various  opinions 
have  been  promulgated,  which  I shall  very  briefly  state.  Lair  and 
others  suppose  that  there  is  an  alcoholic  impregnation  of  the  body, 
and  that  the  actual  contact  of  fire  is  necessary  to  produce  it.  To 
this  it  is  replied,  that  there  is  no  proof  of  such  a saturation  of  the 
organs  ; and  if  it  were  so  it  would  not,  judging  from  comparative  expe- 
riments, render  the  body  combustible.  Julia  Fontenelle  immersed 
pieces  of  meat,  for  a length  of  time,  in  alcohol,  but  on  firing  it  their 

external  surface  alone  wa,s  scorched. 

Another  theory,  supported  by  Maffei,  Le  Cat,  Kopp,  and  others, 
refers  the  combustion  to  the  agency  of  the  electric  fluid.  Marc,  how- 
ever, appreciating  the  weakness  of  such  an  opinion,  has  endeavoured 
to  fortify  it  by  supposing  that  inflammable  gases  may  accumulate  m 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  thus  render  the  body  predisposed  to  this  state; 
and  in  a system  charged  with  ideo-electricity,  the  slightest  inflammable 
substance  may  commence  the  combustion.  The  gas  he  deems  to  c 
hydrogen  and  its  compounds,  and  thus  explains  why  water  often  ai  s 
to  extinguish  it,  and  why,  also,  contiguous  substances  are  so  se  i oni 
injured,  the  heat  required  for  its  inflammation  being  low.  It  is  dii- 


thongh  the  particulars  were  sworn  to  before  a magistrate,  our  readm 

a loss  to  discover  good  reasons  f..r  doubling  ^ Imt  iKerniHin^ 

blacksmith  was  returning  home  in  company  with  a giil  one  v ly  . j j 

when  he  suddenly  felt  an  acute  pam  m the  right 
betiold  it  burning  and  smoking.  He  rubi.ed  t against  his  thumb 
flame,  but  the  flame  caught  both  the  thumb  and  middle  finger. 
tbem’onhistrowse.s,but  Imrnt  two  holes  in  them;  mliTad 

his  pocket,  and  set  it  on  fire  too;  and  finally,  he  happened  to  ‘J*' ^ ^ 
middle  finger  of  the  left  band,  when  tliese  caught  fire  also.  " ,•  k jn 

tliein  into  fi  bucket  of  water  ; they  continue<l  to  burn.  In  vain  i ‘ I ^ 
the  mud  ; the  virtue  of  the  mud  was  not  more  potent.  At  last,  a ^ 
reminded  him  that  faith  saves  us  ; he  dipped  them  in  1’ , mi  ilioli 

were  speedily  extinguislied.  Since  the  well-known  story  o ‘ > f gUp^fed 

(see  Fialere’s  Med.  Leg.  vol.  iii.  p.  210),  this  is  the  The  n»>st 

siiontaueous  cinbuslion  where  the  MilTeier  has  been  seen  mi  g . 
amusing  of  the  whole  story  is,  that  the  relator  doubts 
except  the  eflicacy  imparted  to  the  water  by  its  sanctification. 

• Lair,  p.  17L  Fodcrd,  vol.  iii.  p.  217- 
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I ficiiU,  however,  on  this  hypothesis,  to  explain  the  rapidity  of  the  com- 
I bustion,  and  tlie  complete  reduction  of  the  body,  or  its  parts,  to  ashes. 
I Julia  Fontenelle,  after  expressing  his  disbelief  in  either  of  the  above, 

i refers  it  to  an  internal  decomposition,  and  the  formation  of  new  pro- 

ducts, which  are  highly  inflammable.  If  to  this  we  add  the  opinion 
I:  favoured  by  Professor  Apjohn,  that  phosphuretted  hydrogen  may  be 

generated  in  the  system,  an  explanation  is  presented,  which  will  almost 
justify  the  term  in  common  use,  of  spontaneous  combustion. 

I must,  however,  refer  the  curious  reader  to  the  references  below, 

, and  proceed  to  point  out  how  these  cases  differ  from  the  effects  of 
ordinary  combustion.* 

We  are  authorised  in  asserting,  both  from  the  history  of  ancient 
nations  who  employed  this  mode  of  sepulture,  and  the  narratives  of 
I the  martyrs  and  others  burnt  to  death,  that  large  quantities  of  fuel  are 
! needed  to  convert  the  body  to  ashes.  It  is  necessarily  slow  in  its  pro- 
n gress,  and  the  heat  required  being  high,  would  extend  itself  to  sur- 
('  rounding  substances.  Ihe  combustion  also,  in  ordinary  cases,  would 
often  be  incomplete,  and  particularly  so  as  to  the  bones.  Again,  if 
i.  the  body  be  not  wholly  unconsumed,  there  will  be  blisters,  scars,  &c. 
ji  on  various  parts. 

How  strikingly  this  differs  from  the  phenomena  mentioned  above, 
'1  I need  scarcely  urge.  The  empyreumatic  odour,  and  the  moist  and 
Jj  sooty  matter  resting  on  the  furniture  and  walls,  are  wanting  ; and  if 
^ Fontenelle  be  correct,  a stilt  more  remarkable  distinction  occurs.  In 
these  cases  of  preternatural  combustibility  the  hair,  the  most  combus- 
tible part  in  the  human  frame,  is  never  burnt,  while  the  liver  and 
kj  spleen  are  alwaj's  so. 

I The  application  of  these  distinctions  in  medico-legal  cases  is  mani- 


* See  the  elaborate  article  of  Blare  on  Spontaneous  Combustion,  in  the  Diction. 

translated  l.y  Dr.  Drake  in  his  Western  Jonr- 
? . !•  P-  i Fontenelle’s  Memoir,  in  Jameson’s  New  EdinlmrKh  Philo. 

Mplncal  Jonrnal  vol.  V p 16t ; Cyclopedia  6f  Practical  Medicine,  art.  Combustion, 
fO’f'^eous,  by  Dr  Aj.john  ; Edinburgh  iMedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxix. 

de(tndP.M  Tn'.*' mu  ‘ P’  alcoholic  theory  is 

ded  byDi.  1 homas  D.  Mitcbell ; and  Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  128 
where  it  is  opposed  by  Dr.  Caldwell.  ’ 

Mai^  ®ally  is  deemed  corroborative  of  the  opinion  advanced  by 

after  general  emphysema  ; and 

even  the  "'’r  q’-antiiies  in  the  cavity  of  the  peritonenm,  and 

even  the  vesse  s of  the  pia  mater  contained  air.  Tliis  gas,  from  whatever  part  it 

bh,rfl*  mr^%  i-^  7,®’  .''ringing  a candle  to  it,  and  burnt  with  a 

iiie  flame.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  221 

it  i,  applicability  of  this  phenomenon.  He  insists  that 

of  per  ‘^  ^‘''‘Ti «"<>  may  be  witnessed  daily  on  UieLdS 
of  persons  drowned  during  the  stimmer,  which  havebecome  emphysematous  : vol  u! 

Tram  "V”'  of  the  blood,  first  noticed,  I believe,  by  Professor 

trate  "‘‘f 'y  .o'.7^ether  in  persona  intemperate,  has  al.so  been  .supposed  to  illus- 

Snrn?v„rxhrp'’fe  ■' V'®  EdinburgirPiml^hicM 

also  Dr  Adam  in  t'J  ’ ''""''f  ' ''f6‘''oal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  421  ; 

P.  74.  B f '''®"®«‘  «"<1  Pliysical  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol.  i. 

however  to  hav?d!!'p  ’ "f  ’"  (^^®‘'"-'®-C'"'  "rgicHl  Transactions,  vol.  xvi.)  appears, 
ever,  to  have  detected  an  oil  as  constantly  existing  in  healthy  blood. 
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fest;  and  there  is  one  instance  on  record,  which  justifies  the  notice 
that  I have  taken  of  the  subject. 

The  case  is  related  b)'  Le  Cat,  and  is  that  of  the  wife  of  the  Sieur 
Millet,  at  Rheims.  She  got  intoxicated  every  day,  and  the  domestic 
economy  of  the  house  was  managed  by  a handsome  young  female. 
This  woman  was  found  consumed  on  the  20th  of  February,  1725,  at 
the  distance  of  a foot  and  a half  from  the  hearth  in  her  kitchen.  A 
part  of  the  head  only,  with  a portion  of  the  lower  extremities  and  a 
few  of  the  vertebrae,  had  escaped  combustion.  A foot  and  a half  of 
the  flooring  under  the  body  had  been  consumed  ; but  a kneading 
trough  and  a tub,  which  were  very  near  the  body,  sustained  no  injury. 
M.  Chretien,  a surgeon,  examined  the  remains  of  the  body  with  every 
juridical  formality.  Jean  Millet,  the  husband,  being  interrogated  by 
the  judges,  declared,  that  about  eight  in  the  evening  of  the  19th  of 
February,  he  had  retired  to  rest  with  his  wife,  who,  not  being  able  to 
sleep,  had  gone  into  the  kitchen,  where  he  thought  she  was  warming 
herself ; that  having  fallen  asleep,  he  was  awakened  about  two  o clock 
by  an  infectious  odour ; and  that  having  run  to  the  kitchen,  he  found 
the  remains  of  his  wife,  in  the  state  described  in  the  report  of  the 
physicians  and  surgeons.  The  judges  formed  an  opinion  that  he  had 
conspired  with  his  servant  to  destroy  the  wife,  and  he  was  condemned 
to  death.  On  appeal,  however,  to  a higher  court,  this  decree  was  re- 
versed, and  it  was  pronounced  a case  of  human  combustion  ; but  his 
health  and  fortune  were  irreparably  destroyed,  and  he  died  in  a 
hospital.* 


E.  Of  Persons  found  Dead  from  Wounds. 

The  observations  already  made  in  the  section  on  medico-legal  dis- 
section, and  the  necessity  of  considering  the  subject  of  wounds  on  the 
4iving  body  in  a distinct  chapter,  will  necessarily  contract  the  remarks 

that  I have  to  make  under  this  head.  ^ 

I must  again  urge  the  importance  of  a medical  examination  in  a 
these  cases.  An  instance  mentioned  by  Fodere  will  shew  how  culpable 
any  neglect  on  this  point  may  become.  A dead  body  was  found  in  the 
fields,  in  the  arrondissement  of  Trevoux,  during  the  month  o . ^ 
1811.  The  surgeon,  deterred  by  the  putrefactive  smell,  report^ 
generally  that  he  had  discovered  no  marks  of  violence. 
some  ditchers,  on  interring  the  body,  remarked  on  t le  Ju  / 

a handkerchief  which  covered  the  head^  the  bones  of  t le  ^*y^*^* 
detached  themselves,  and  the  brain  issued  out.  The  impel  i a or  . 


• Lnir  o.  167.  Diipuytren  would  seem  to  have  been  a sturdy  disbeliever.  He 
asserts  tliat  fiequeutly,  when  dissecting,  be  put  A'® ^ he 
■ fire  at  evening,  and  tliey  were  all  consumed  iii  tbe  morning.  j*  ‘ „ tbeir 

imiiKines  that  being  all  fat,  and  in  a slate  of  insensibility  , ''".® 

clothes  take  fire,  and  tbe  carbonic  acid  thus  produced  increases  9 

the  skin,  being  burnt,  tbe  fat  melts  and  runs  out,  and  thus  the  pr<Ke.  d 
goes  on.  Without  derogating  from  his  acknowledged  talents  I 
Diipnytren  was  a belter  surgeon  and  anatomist  than  chemist. 

‘contained  ip  the  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  o . . p- 
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ordered  a special  examination  of  the  head,  and  it  was  found  that  the 
deceased  had  received  three  blows  with  a cutting  instrument,  which 
separated  the  parietal  bones  from  the  skull.  The  assassins,  after 
committing  the  crime,  had  replaced  these,  and  secured  them  with  a 
handkercliief  bound  very  tight ; they  were  afterwards  discovered  and 
punished.* 

It  is  important  to  understand  that,  in  legal  medicine,  the  term 
wotmd  is  used  in  a much  more  comprehensive  sense  than  in  surgery. 
In  the  latter  it  means,  strictly,  only  a solution  of  continuity;  in  the 
former,  injuries  . of  every  description  that  atfect  either  the  hard  or  the 
soft  parts  ; and,  accordingly,  under  it  are  comprehended  bruises,  con- 
tusions, fractures,  luxations,  &c.  In  this  sense,  then,  the  term  wound 
is  to  be  understood  in  this  work. 

The  important  question  to  be  decided  in  every  case  of  persons 
found  dead  from  wounds,  is,  whether  the  wounds  are  the  result  of 
suicide,  accident,  or  homicide. 

Besides  noticing  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  ascertaining  whether 
ecchymosis  or  suggillation  be  present,  we  should  pay  great  attention 
to  the  following  circumstances:  The  situation  in  which  the  wounded 
body  is  found,  the  position  of  its  members  and  the  state  of  its  dress, 
the  expression  of  countenance,  the  marks  of  violence,  if  any  be  present 
on  the  body,  the  redness  orsutfusion  of  the  face.  The  last  is  important, 
^ it  may  indicate  violence  in  order  to  stop  the  cries  of  the  individual. 
The  quantity  of  blood  on  the  ground,  or  on  the  clothes,  should  be 
noticed,  and  in  particular,  the  probable  weapon  used,  the  nature  of  the 
^\ound,  and  its  depth  and  direction.  In  a case  of  supposed  suicide,  by 
means  of  a knife  or  pistol,  the  course  of  the  wound  should  be  ex- 
amined, whether  it  be  upwards  or  downwards,  and  the  length  of  the 
arm  should  be  compared  with  the  direction  of  the  injury.  Ascertain 
whether  the  right  or  left  arm  has  been  used  ; and  as  the  former  is 
most  commonly  employed,  the  direction  should  correspond  with  it,  and 
be  from  right  to  left.f 


• Fodere,  vol.  Hi.  p.  72. 

dp  r by  another  person,  instead  of  felo 

ton  tU:  T Ti'  impression  of  a bloody  left  hS 

l.rtL  nrS  .rT.r^  the  deceased.  So  the  murderer,  Patch,  was  convicted,  partly 

son  and  tbL  P . n®  di^^l'a'-ged  by  a left-handed  per! 

son,  and  that  Patch  was  left  handed.”- Chitty’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  3?. 

means  of  a the  murder  was  committed  hy 

;ri."onerTeSr?tt  ’Ll  Serjeant  Best,  in  a conference  with 

han,r‘he  a’n‘  'T  ""  tl>eTria\'hLjcl’lTeVm  (XL' mVd  tolmhl^Nlis 

n si 

I'ody  Xfa  fXrXr'Lfr'’?/’’  ^ England,  the 

pockets  had  beeX  riLd  Til  ‘'‘■'"‘tt  ct.  The 

had  been  oasstd  in  ^ t *‘«'  geon  who  examined  the  wound  found  that  the  knife 

circnirr  sweXl.  f '*««■'  '•■"'‘Kht  out  hy  a semi- 

trachea,  havinir  heeii  ilivirl  1 K'eat  ve,s.sels  of  the  neck,  with  the  oesophagus  and 

improbable  that  it  could  have  been  self-inflicted,  and  further  served  to  de- 
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When  a wound  is  alleged  to  have  been  committed  by  accident,  a 
we  may  inquire  into  the  probability  of  this  by  comparing  the  stature  <f 
of  the  body  with  the  person  who  caused  the  accident,  and  thus  ^ 
ascertain  whether  the  wound  could  have  been  received  in  its  existing  ; i| 
direction.*  The  place  where  the  accident  has  happened,  and  a com-  li 
parison  of  the  instrument  with  the  injury  inflicted,  may  also  give  4 
useful  light.  _ j 

It  must  not,  however,  be  concealed,  that  occasionally  cases  occur  I 
in  which,  either  from  the  want  of  exact  testimony  or  from  the  nature  d 
of  the  injury,  the  medical  witness  will  be  much  perplexed  in  forming  a j 
decided  opinion.  I allude  now,  particularly,  to  those  instances  in  ij 
which  the  effects  of  a fall,  or  other  accidental  injury,  may  be  supposed  ; i 
to  be  the  results  of  violence,  and  vice  versa. 

At  the  Perth  Circuit  Court  (Scotland),  in  April  1836,  Mary  t 

Finlay  was  charged  with  murdering  her  husband,  by  striking  hin\  d 

with  a poker  on  the  legs,  dashing  the  house-door  violently  against  his  • ^ 

person,  and  beating  him  to  the  ground,  whereby  his  leg  was  broken,  . i| 

and  he  died  in  consequence,  about  a fortnight  afterwards.  : 

It  appeared  that  the  deceased  was  intemperate,  tie  was  struck,  ti 
while  lying  on  the  floor,  twice  across  the  shin  with  a heavy  poker.  A .■ 
witness  after  this  assisted  him  in  undressing,  and  saw  blood  on  the  leg.  j 
But  he  refused  to  go  to  bed,  and  limped  towards  the  door,  when  she  ^ 
heard  him  cry  out  that  his  leg  w'as  caught  between  the  leaves  of  it.  ^ 
He  was  shortly  after  dragged  in  by  the  witness  and  the  prisonei,  and  . ^ 
she  now  observed  the  bone  to  protrude.  ^ , i-  I 

A surgeon  proved  that  he  died  of  the  injury  and  subsequent  ' ! 
rium  tremens.  There  was  but  a slight  sw'elling  about  the  w'ound,  and  | 
no  ecchymosis  on  any  part  of  the  limb.  On  disinterment,  both  bones  - j 
of  the  legs  were  found  broken. 

Professor  Syme,  on  examination,  stated  his  opinion  to  be,  that  a 
fall  could  not  have  caused  this  fracture,  but  that  a blow  might.  It  \ 
was  possible  that  there  had  been  a fracture  first,  without  displacement,  i 
and  the  crush  at  the  door  might  have  caused  the  remaining  injurj.  • 
Professor  Lizars,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  injury  to  l>e  I 
the  consequence  of  a fall.  If  from  a blow',  he  should  have  expect  i 
bruises  or  ecchymosis  to  be  present.  He  also  thought  that  the  u a 
might  have  been  broken  after  disinterment,  and  considered  it  nn-  . 
possible  that  the  deceased  could  have  walked  fifteen  feet  with  a broken  i 

Amidst  this  discordant  medical  testimony,  the  jury  judiciously 
grounded  their  verdict  on  the  conceded  blow's  with  the  po  or,  an 


tect  the  murderer,  who  was  soon  after  discovered.  Hep  o i , , • sheep, 

was  tried  and  executed.  Tlie  cut  here  had  been  made  as  in  slaughtering  P 
from  lieliiud  forwards — Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  .>4o.  ju-,  with 

• Two  men  of  different  1 eight  fought  a duel  some  years  since  at  ^ ,,g 

swords,  on  a public  walk.  The  weapon  of  each  reached  the  heart  f ",,„d 

IZe  moment,  and  they  fell  dead  together.  On  examining  their  ,,y 

Xn  by  the  small  man  was  found  to  he  directed  from  below  upwaids,  and  U.at  y 
the  larger  from  above  downwards — Fodere,  vol.  Hi.  p-  Iw. 
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if  being  found  guilty  of  this  only,  the  prisoner  was  sentenced  to  twelve 
A months’  imprisonment. 

f Professor  Syme,  in  his  comments  on  the  above  testimony,  objects  to 
9 the  opinion  that  the  fibula  was  subsequently  fractured.  If  so,  we 
B must  believe  that  the  broken  end  of  the  tibia  could  project  three  or 

0 four  inches  through  the  wound,  while  the  fibula  remained  sound.  He 
i£  also  quotes  a case,  where  the  wheel  of  a carriage  passed  over  a 
ir  female’s  leg  and  produced  a compound  fracture  of  the  tibia.  Yet 
A]  there  was  no  ecchymosis  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  wound,  immedi- 

1 ately  after  the  injury,  or  at  any  time  subsequent.  But  the  skin  over 
the  knee  and  lower  part  of  the  thigh  was  discoloured,  and  in  the 

j{  course  of  a few  days  sloughed.* 

^ In  another  case,  the  occipital  and  temporal  bones  were  found  broken ; 
9 the  lambdoidal  suture  separated  to  such  a distance,  as  to  allow  the 
^ handle  of  the  scalpel  to  be  passed  into  the  opening ; and  the  petrous 
^ portion  of  the  temporal  bone  shattered,  and  splinters  of  it  driven  into 
Si  the  substance  of  the  brain.  The  question,  in  the  absence  of  positive 
II  testimony,  was,  whether  the  subject,  a female,  had  received  these  fatal 
wounds  from  a fall  backwards  down  a flight  of  stairs  on  a stone  pave- 
I ment,  or  whether  they  were  produced  by  a blow  of  a hammer  or  some 
similar  instrument,  used  by  the  husband  in  his  occupations?  The 
K possibility  of  either  seems  to  have  been  allowed.f 
^ It  has  at  various  times  been  a subject  of  anxious  discussion, 
^ whether  there  are  any  proofs  to  be  drawn  from  the  nature  of  the 
» wound,  discriminative  of  the  injured  individual  falling  on  the  weapon, 
y or  ot  it  having  been  thrust  into  him.  This  question  was  put  to  the 
P6  medical  faculty  of  Giessen  under  the  following  circumstances : On  the 
r 29tli  of  November,  1683,  at  night,  J.  Scheffer,  of  Arheilgen,  was 
ii  found  dead  in  the  city  of  Giessen.  The  examiners  discovered  a 
ir^  W'ound  in  the  right  side,  two  fingers’-breadth  below  the  nipple  and 
1'  between  the  second  and  third  ribs.  It  penetrated  through  the  muscles, 
e the  superior  lobe  of  the  right  side  of  the  lungs,  the  pericardium  and 
e the  vena  cava,  to  the  left  side  of  the  lungs. 

The  accused  said  that  the  deceased  had  rushed  on  his  sword. 
>1  The  companions  of  the  latter  were  throwing  stones,  and  with  his 
I i drawn  sword  he  ran  forward  to  the  prisoner,  who,  falling,  met  his  fatal 
K wound.  The  fiscal  on  the  other  hand  denied  the  possibility  of  this. 
>!.  Ihe  deceased  was  not  thrust  through  the  body,  but  the  wound  was 
inflicted  on  the  right  side,  a position  in  which  he  could  not  have  been 
'■  placed  unless  he  had  run  side-ways. 

The  medical  faculty  of  Giessen,  on  being  consulted,  answered  in 
■ avour  of  the  prisoner  for  the  following  reasons : The  deceased  was 
ni-unk  and  in  a great  rage,  and  the  motion  which  the  French  call  the 


PP-  ISO,  Ifi?.  E.llnhiirgh  Medical  and 
lured  tiliia  • I'l’  *'^*®  olijection,  that  pin-sons  with  a frac- 

iinent  ^ steps,  Professor  Syme  asserts,  that  in  several  suhse- 

remained  in"n  fracture,  tlie  patient  actually  did  walk,  and  this  power  even 

emained  m an  instance  of  fracture  of  the  thigh  bone. 

T tiritisli  Annals  of  Ifledicine,  vol.  L p.  10.5. 
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passarle,  might  have  inflicted  the  wound  while  he  was  rushing  with  .i 
great  fury  on  his  antagonist.* 

Foder6  quotes  another  case  from  Kopp  illustrative  of  this  question. 

“ A miller  was  assassinated  at  his  own  door  by  a butcher,  who  pre-  - 
tended  that  he  had  no  intention  of  killing  him,  but  had  only  threatened  h 
him  with  his  knife,  in  consequence  of  some  maltreatment  which  he  had  il 
received ; that  the  miller  renewed  the  attack,  and  in  attempting  to 
pursue  him,  made  a false  step  and  had  fallen  on  the  weapon.  A single  -j 
external  wound,  which  led  downward  to  two  wounds  of  the  left  ven-  -| 
tricle  of  the  heart,  separated  from  each  other  by  an  interval  of  two  ji 
lines,  shewed  that  the  accused  had  employed  the  same  method  to 
destroy  his  victim  as  that  used  by  the  butchers  in  Germany  to  kill  1 
cattle  ; that  is,  after  having  driven  the  knife  into  the  heart,  they  with-  • 
draw  it  some  distance  and  replunge  it,  so  as  to  make  a second  internal  i 
wound.  Thus  the  direction  of  the  wound,  compared  with  the  respec-  4 
tive  statures  of  the  two  adversaries  (the  butcher  being  much  smaller  ri 
than  the  miller),  proved  that  the  blow  had  been  inflicted  obliquely  from  it 
above  downwards,  viz.  while  the  miller  was  sitting  at  his  door,  and  not  si 
by  a fall  after  getting  on  his  feet,  in  which  case  the  wound  must  have  .i 
taken  an  opposite  direction.”t 

Stephen  Videto  was,  in  July  1825,  tried  at  the  court  of  oyer  q 
and  terminer  for  Franklin  county  (New  York)  for  the  murder  of  I 
Mrs.  Fanny  Mosely. 

It  appeared  that  Mrs.  Mosely  had  been  married  to  a worthless 
individual  in  Canada.  Shortly  after  her  union  he  brought  her  from  v 
her  parents,  under  pretence  of  visiting  his,  to  a tavern  at  the  town  of  ii 
French  Mills,  and  there  deserted  her,  taking  with  him  all  her  property. 
In  this  destitute  situation  she  applied  herself  with  assiduity  to  the 
tailoring  business,  and  finally  accumulated  some  hundred  dollars,  with  ; 
which  she  purchased  a small  farm.  ^ 

In  March,  1824,  she  went  to  reside  at  the  house  of  the  prisoners  - 
father.  The  family  then  consisted  of  his  father  and  mother,  a brother  : 
and  sister,  the  prisoner,  and  the  deceased.  The  house  consisted  of  two 
ground  rooms,  one  called  the  kitchen,  in  which  the  old  people  slept, 
and  the  bed-room  at  the  west  side  of  the  house.  In  this  last  there  : 
was  one  window  at  the  west  side,  and  another  at  the  north  end,  ^ 
east  of  the  centre.  At  the  north-east  corner  of  the  room  stood  the 
bed  of  the  prisoner,  with  whom  the  brother  slept,  and  at  the  north-  - 
west  corner  that  of  the  deceased,  with  whom  the  sister  was  a bed-  e ow. 


• Valentini’s  Pandects,  vol.  i.  p.  240.  In  the  London  Medical  and 
Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  467,  hii  anonymous  correspondent  remarks  that  in  ‘ . 

of  the  late  trial  of  Major  Gordon  for  the  murder  of  a private  soldier,  by  liobimg 
his  hand  a sword,  on  which  the  deceased  fell,  it  is  stated  tliat  Messrs.  Snoa  ei 
Blake  gave  medical  evidence,  and  they  deposed  that,  b'om  the  appeal  ance  o 
wound,  they  would  take  it  upon  themselves  to  declare  that  it  must  ia\ 
inflicted  by  the  body  falling  upon  the  sword,  and  not  occasioned  by  a t ' 
weapon.  The  writer  solicits  information  as  to  the  mode  of  discriminating 

t Fodere,  vol.  iii.  p.  196.  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Beatty  for  this  reference,  which 
escaped  me  in  the  previous  edition. 
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The  heads  of  both  beds  were  to  the  north,  and  there  was  a space  of 
about  one  yard  between  them,  in  whicli  a screen  or  curtain  was  usually 
hung.  It  was  also  shewn,  that  the  bed  of  the  deceased  was  more  than 
one  foot  lower  than  the  bottom  of  the  window. 

In  January,  1823,  the  prisoner  asserted  that  he  had  seen  armed 
Indians  about  the  house  in  the  night  time,  and  he  supposed  that  they 
harboured  hostile  designs  against  him.  Under  this  pretence  (for  no 
other  person  had  seen  them)  he  borrowed  a pistol  and  two  guns,  and 
provided  himself  with  ammunition.  ’ 

On  the  1st  of  February,  the  brother  and  sister  were  both  absent 
from  home,  and  of  course  the  prisoner  and  deceased  were  left  alone. 
The  prisoner  asserted  that  he  was  watching  during  the  night,  from  the 
apprehension  of  an  attack,  and  sat  up  in  bed,  with  his  gun  lyino"  across 
his  lap.  While  thus  employed,  a gun  was  suddenly  thrust  through  the 
north  w'lndow,  and  discharged  at  Mrs.  Mosely,  who  was  then  asleep. 
He  irainediately  fired  his  gun  out  of  the  same  w'indow,  but  saw^  no  one. 

buch  was  his  account.  It  was  found,  on  examination,  that  the  ball 
entered  the  back  of  the  deceased  near  the  spine,  a little  above  the  left 
hip,  and  passed  out  near  the  left  breast,  nearer  to  the  head  than  it 
of  the  wound  in  two  hours.  The  window,  con- 
sisting of  fifteen  lights,  had  six  broken  in  the  lower  sash.  The  broken 
sash  and  almost  all  the  fragments  of  glass  were  on  the  outside  of  the 
house.  The  ball  was  found  in  the  covering  over  the  deceased.  Mrs. 
Mosely  mentioned  before  her  death,  that  she  lay  in  bed  with  her  head 

^derabl^^^^^’  forward  cou- 

On  dissection,  the  lowest  rib  was  found  cut  square  off,  at  an  inch 

Incin^'  Vr'l  ' '‘"’f  therefore!  no 

glancing.  The  lower  lobe  of  the  left  lung  and  the  heart  were  per- 
forated by  the  ball  and  shot.  P 

descKbed"  orilL"  K physicians  placed  the  body  in  the  position  above 
escribed  on  the  bed,  and  then  placed  persons  on  the  outside  of  the 

sSbV”  ^ ^ --Id  reach  her  t 

prisoner.  It  was  found  that  she  must  have  lain  in  a 

™om  tinr  h1  ""-hed,  namely,  that  of  a person 

vomiting.  Her  account  was  very  different  ^ 

a '■'><>  P>rchased 

seme,  and  probably  given  it  to  the  deceased,  whose  health  had  for 
some  time  previous  been  in  a declining  state. 

innocmicl^'to^Te  last!"^  executed,  asserting,  however,  his 

Phe  solution  of  this  case  remains  to  be  e-iven  Tf  i 

oTthe\Xt?ve: 

fessed  that  he  wa^«  D i " brought  in  testimony.  Videto  con- 

before  wl,„„  ,.e 

to  the  kindness  of  ClmncellorvValwmp^^^  <nldUional  facts  mentioned,  I am  indebted 
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Not  only  the  course  of  the  wound  is  thus  to  be  noticed,  but 
some  attention  should  be  paid  to  the  known  comparative  strength  of ! 
the  parties.  In  a recent  case  in  England,  a feeble  old  man,  aged 
upwards  of  seventy  years,  was  accused,  on  the  testimony  of  a very 
suspicious  witness,  of  having  killed  an  individual,  aged  twenty-four,  by 
two  or  three  blows  on  the  head  with  a common  stick.  On  dissection, 
the  skull  was  found  broken  into  thirty-five  pieces.  I do  not  know  the 
result  of  the  accusation  ; but  several  experiments  were  performed  on 
the  dead  body,  distinctly  proving  that,  even  with  a loaded  stick,  such  i 
extensive  injury  could  not  be  affected  after  nine  or  ten  blows. 

\^'e  must  also  recollect  that  cases  like  the  following  may  occur. 
In  1808,  during  a quarrel  among  some  drovers  at  an  inn  in  France, 
one  was  wounded  with  a knife  on  the  face,  hand,  and  upper  part  of 
the  thorax  near  the  right  clavicle.  When  the  riot  ended  the  injuries 
were  examined,  and  found  to  be  superficial  and  slight.  They  were 
washed,  and  an  hour  afterwards  the  wounded  individual  departed  for 
his  home.  He  was,  however,  found  dead  the  next  morning,  bathed  in 
blood.  Dissection  was  made,  and  the  left  lung  and  pulmonary  artery 
were  found  cut.  The  surgeons  deposed  that  this  was  the^  cause  of 
death,  and  that  it  must  have  been  inflicted  after  the  superficial  wound 
on  the  thorax,  which  was  not  bloody,  but  surrounded  by  ecchymosi!,. 
Such  proved  to  be  the  fact;  on  his  way  home  he  had  been  robbed  and 
TXlUrcld'Gd 

Again,  an  intoxicated  individual  was  severely  beaten,  but  w^  able 
to  walk  a mile  and  a half,  to  call  on  his  physician.  Dr.  Davat.  He  did 
not  speak,  but  continued  in  one  position ; allowed  his  comrades  to  tell 
the  circumstances;  and  when  they  left,  followed  them,  without  stag- 
gerincT  or  receiving  any  assistance.  This  was  at  six  in  the  evening, 
after  "which  he  continued  with  them  until  nine,  when  he  fell,  and 
became  comatose,  and  continued  so  in  spite  of  medical  assistance, 
until  one  o’clock,  p.m.,  the  time  of  his  death. 

The  body  was  examined  in  forty-eight  hours  after.  There  wa. 
ecchyniosis,  scratch,  or  contusion  on  the  surface  of  the  body.  Although, 
however,  the  scalp  appeared  perfectly  natural,  yet,  on  ° ’ 

the  cellular  tissue  was  seen  infiltrated  with  black  bbod,  and 

fractures  of  the  parietal  bone  were  discovered  ; tSem 

between  it  and  the  dura  mater.  The  viscera  were  healthy,  but  them 

was  a longitudinal  laceration  of  Uie  diaphragm  two  f 

in  extent;  and  the  herniated  portion  of  the  stomach  uas  a . 
and  had  discharged  its  contents  into  the  thorax.  Small  clots  o 

accompanied  the  effused  aliments.  , , , , ^ j c„cfaineil 

The  question  immediately  arose,  whether  the  deceased  had  sustains 

these  lesions  when  he  was  seen  by  Dr.  Davat  in  evenmg,  mic  hour 
after  the  injury.  As  to  the  fractures  of  the  skul  , there  could  be 
doubt  but  that  they  were  the  consequence  of  ‘ r*? 

diaphragm  be  thus  ruptured,  and  the  patient  survive  mn  ^ 

Was  it  not  rather  owing  to  a fall  without  violence,  , 


• Midlnml  Medical  and  Surnical  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  P-  3o8. 
f Cliaussier,  Recueil,  p.  139. 
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supposes,  occurring  either  immediately  previous  to  death,  or  possibly 
directly  after  it?  At  all  events,  so  far  as  experience  extends,  we  mav 
doubt  whether  such  rupture  of  the  diaphragm  and  stomach  are  com- 
patible with  life  beyond  a brief  period. 

On  the  tiial,  the  accused  had  the  benefit  of  these  doubts  ; and, 
altliough  found  guilty,  Avas  only  sentenced  to  seven  years’  imprison- 
ment.* 

When  a person  is  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a precipice,  or  appears 
to  have  fallen  from  any  height,  we  should  naturally  expect  that  frac- 
tures, irregular  wounds,  and  contusions,  would  be  present.  But,  along 
with  these,  we  may  happen  to  find  incised  wounds,  regular  in  their 
form,  and  bearing  the  marks  of  being  inflicted  with  a cutting  instru- 
ment. If  not  made  after  death  (and  we  have  already  explained  the 
appearances  by  which  this  may  be  ascertained),  they  are  either  the 
work  of  the  individual  himself  previous  to  his  fall,  or  he  has  been 
attacked  by  assassins. 

In  1819,  at  Castellane,  in  France,  a labourer  conducting  an  ass 
loaded  Avith  wheat  Avas  found  dead  at  the  foot  of  a high  precipice  aside 
the  main  road.  The  ass  also  had  fallen,  but  was  still  living.  The 
wheat  Avas  scattered  along  the  face  of  the  rocks.  The  body  exhibited 
a number  of  irregular  wounds  and  contusions ; the  under  jaAV  and 
clavicle  were  fractured,  and  one  of  the  subclavian  arteries  Avas  wounded. 

The  prevailing  opinion  noAv  Avas,  that  the  ass  had  stumbled  over 
the  rocks,  and  the  conductor,  in  attempting  to  recover  it,  had  fallen, 
and  thus  lost  his  life.  But  presently,  a bonnet,  not  belonging  to  the 
deceased,  Avas  discovered,  and  it  was  then  recollected  that  a neighbour 
of  furious  temper  had  been  on  bad  terms  Avith  him.  This  led  to  a 
more  minute  examination.  On  the  back  and  side  of  the  head  three 
or  four  incised  Avounds  were  observed,  perfectly  regular  in  their  shape. 
Without  any  marks  of  contusion  between  them,  or  any  jagging  of  their 
edges.  Other  Avounds  of  this  description  Avere  found  on  the  chest,  but 
the  arms  and  hands  were  uninjured— there  being  only  a slight  excori- 
ation  on  one  finger.  ° 

The  inference  Avas  irresistible  that  the  deceased  had  been  murdered 
previous  to  falling  down  the  rocks.  These  could  hardly  have  caused 

'‘"d  so  closely  resembling 
ach  other.  And  again,  a man  struggling  for  life  Avould  certainly,  in 
IS  situation,  have  contused  and  Avounded  his  arms  and  hands.  The 
murderer,  for  so  he  proved,  was  condemned  and  executed  + 
nainf,  suicides,  it  must  be  remembered,  often  inflict  the  most 

c"  onH  lf  r 1"  suspected  cases 

mind  snA  ““7,  “'".‘I’S, previous  history  of  the  deceased,  Ids  state  of 
la  su’ioidl  t ‘ ^ S'tnatioii.  I hc  countenance  sliould  also  be  noticed. 

on  the  coi  ""  r ° ^ vitality  remains  in  the  body.  Those, 

paleness  and  fZi’,''  ‘ of  assassination,  have  a degree  of 

I u-ness  and  fear  imprinted  on  their  visage,  j; 


Sa'-RH's!  .Toiminl,  v„l.  xli 
+ P ■)  Rtfview,  vol.  xxv 

t Poilroux,  Med.  Ldgale  C.imiiielle,  p.  y;. 


ii-  p.  499;  from  the  Archives 
. p.  529. 

t Foderd,  vol.  iii.  pp.  IBl-lOO. 
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These  directions,  though  they  may  appear  minute,  are  notwith- 
standing  important,  in  consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  the  subject,  and 
the  fact  that  there  is  scarcely  any  description  of  wound  which  may  not 
be  inflicted  by  an  individual  on  himself.  Some,  however,  may  be 
excepted;  as  when  a person  has  been  wounded  by  a small  and  sharjv 
pointed  instrument  in  the  spinal  marrow,  and  generally,  indeed,  all 

w'ounds  from  behind.  . p i .u  an 

Fire-arms  are  frequently  used  as  an  instrument  of  death,  and  here 

some  inference  may  be  diawn  from  the  nature  of  the  wound.  If  the 
ball  has  passed  through  the  body,  it  is  probable  that  the  murderer  was 
near,  or  that  the  individual  inflicted  it  on  himself.  \\e  cannot  how- 
ever, rest  much  on  this  fact,  since  a great  deal  will  depend  on  the 
strength  of  the  charge  and  the  resistance  offered  by  the  pai  ts  of  the 
bodvf  The  direction  is  of  more  importance.  “ It  may  be  taken  for 
granted,”  says  Dr.  Smith,  “that  if  the  weapon  has  been  introduced  into 
the  deceased’s  mouth  and  there  discharged,  it  has  not  been  done  by 
another.”*  Conceding  the  great  probability  of  this,  it  must  also  be 
recollected,  that  a suicide  may  inflict  a wound  on  himself  from  behind. 

A man  at  Paris,  after  some  years  of  insanity,  shut 
chamber,  from  which  was  shortly  heard  the  discharge  of  a pistol.  On 
enterhig  the  room,  he  was  found  barely  alive,  with  a wound  behind  the 
right  nmstoid  apophysis,  and  the  occipital  bone  fractured  and  broke  . 
5fe  survived  two  hours,  and  on  dissection  the  bal  was  fouiid  lodged 
in  the  cerebellum.  It  was  evident  that  the  pistol  had  been  fired  «ith 
the  right  hand  placed  behind  the  head,  and  probably  the  head  vas 

inclined  to  ffie  left. t entrance  and  exit  wound  is  also  important  , 

in  enablffin^  to  determine  the  direction.  “ That  ™«de  on  entering  s • 
smaller  and  has  its  edges  inverted  and  depressed ; while  the  latter  i 
much  larger  with  ragged,  everted,  and  uneven  edges— a circumstanc 
Tpendinl  upon  the  dfrection  in  tvhieh  ;lVa;  taS  ^ 

in  the  night,  under  circumstances  of  a suspicious  nature  as  P 


» A case  of  this  nature  is  relateii  by  discliarffed.  ; 

attendant  circumstances.  Tlie  instol  "'“V"  ( i„j„ry  could  be  discovered  *m  ^ 

Tlie  i.all  lodged  in  the  brain,  and  |ps  luUouched  by  the  po'vdw, 

the  dead  body.  The  hands  were  ^ "ere  forced  open  that  the  . 

and  the  countenance  calm  ; nor  uas  it  unt  J p.  30G. 

extensive  destruction  of  pans  vol.  ii.  p.  513. 

+ Case  by  Dr.  Dance.  Oi  hla’s  Iff f ‘ j distance  of  two  or  three  - 

+ Dupuytren  fired  thrniigh  feveral  boards  placed  rr\m\\  lanrer  than  tbe  - 

struck  will  be  the  largest.-Devergie,  vol.  u.  p.  /J. 
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suit  at  the  time.  There  was  no  doubt  that  he  was  in  company  with  a 
party  of  smugglers,  and  came  by  his  death  accidentally.  He  was 
retreating  before  the  prisoner,  who  tripped,  and  in  the  fall  his  gun 
went  off.  It  seems  that,  on  the  other  hand,  several  shots  were  fired 
by  the  smugglers  on  their  retreat,  and  tliat  the  deceased  was  killed  by 
one  of  them.  This  appeared  from  the  testimony  of  a navy  surgeon, 
who  examined  the  body.  He  found  the  w ound  in  the  upper  part  of  the 
groin  much  smaller  than  that  in  the  lower  part  of  the  buttock,  which 
was  twice  or  three  times  the  size  of  the  former,  and  was  ragged  and 
uneven.  Fragments  of  the  bone  were  likewise  felt  at  the  hinder  open- 
ing, but  none  in  the  cavity  of  the  pelvis.  From  these  appearances,  he 
gave  his  opinion  that  the  ball  had  entered  in  front,  and  had  come  from 
his  own  party.”* 

In  a French  medical  journal  there  is  stated  the  following  case,  as 
occurring  a few  years  since. 

An  old  man  was  fired  at  from  a deep  ditch  on  the  road  side,  during 
a thick  fog,  and  killed  on  the  spot.  A near  relative,  who  was  successor 
to  his  property,  and  whose  menaces  and  conduct  for  some  time  pre- 
vious were  of  an  alarming  nature,  was  suspected  of  the  murder  and 
arrested.  It  w'as  proved  that  a few  minutes  before  the  murder  was 
committed,  he  was  seen  very  near  the  fatal  spot  with  a fowlingpiece  in 
his  hand.  On  inspection  by  the  surgeons,  it  was  found  that  death  had 
been  occasioned  by  two  balls,  one  of  which  cut  the  aorta  across  and 
the  other  passed  through  the  ileum.  The  hole  in  the  ileum  was  per- 
lectly  circular,  and  when  accurately  measured  was  found  to  be  eight 
ines  in  diameter.  The  calibre  of  the  prisoner’s  fowlingpiece  (the  only 
arms  m his  possession)  was  found  to  be  only  six  and  half  lines  in 
(lianieter.  This  circumstance  at  once  set  the  prisoner  at  liberty. 

ome  time  after  this,  however,  an  old  officer  committed  suicide  by 
means  of  a cavalry  pistol.  The  ball  perforated  the  parietal  bone, 
raversed  the  brain,  &c.  The  hole  where  it  entered  was  perfectly 
circular,  and  when  accurately  measured  was  found  not  only  greatly  to 
exceed  the  calibre  of  the  pistol,  but,  in  fact,  to  admit,  without  much 
lorce,  the  barrel  of  the  pistol  itself.f 

^e  have  recently  been  favoured  with  some  remarks  by  Baron 

» Medicine,  art.  Persons  Dead  froin  Wounds,  l.y  Dr. 

I*  '■»  ‘'>e  English  state  trials.  Richard  Armeslev  was 

' with  the  JanTw  ” i’T"*  » l’"“cher.  The  prisoner  was  in  confpany 

'<  ««emptLrrJecnre’thp  H ^"7  j ‘ aecidentall},  in 

‘hat  the  dh-ectimi  nf  It  appeared  irom  the  evidence  of  the  surgeon, 

^ >">t  been  levp  lJr  '"ff  a»<l  consequently  tl.e  fowlingpiece  had 

chance 

' ‘>>'‘«'’his'a,l3:‘  *"  ^ined  was  much  taller 

• Was  excited  and  a ! the  moital  wound  was  obliquely  downwards.  Suspicion 

■ s ;sT 

■ *'>  have  thus  deviated  Tl  1 1*'  ? consequence  of  its  resistance, 

' «c»|pguus  cases.__Bn;nd,  slcm^^tditll,  '"““y 

January  ^^cview,  vol.  v.  p.  604,  from  the  Gazette  de  Sante  of 
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Dupuytren  on  this  subject.  He  observes,  that  ^yhen  the  pn  has  been 
discharged  close  to  the  wounded  part,  the  opening  by  v Inch  the  hall 
enters  is  smaller  than  that  by  which  it  makes  its  exit;  but  if  at  a dis- 
Lnce  To  that  the  ball  is  neaJ-ly  spent,  then  the  reverse  w.l  be  observed. 
The  canal  made  in  the  former  case  will  be  conical,  ^ « 

bv  a ball  in  clothes  is  always  smaller  than  that  m the  skin.  It  is 
hardly  necessary  to  remind  the  young  surgeon  that  balls  Irequentlj 

take  remarkably  circuitous  routes.t  professor  Staughton  will 

The  following  observations  ol  tlie  laie  b 

ako  throw  considerable  light  on  this  subject.  Alter  stating  that  Dr. 
H^nnerJurfirst  who  noticed  that  balls  w ill  course  along  comave  as 

Sr  cl,L  surfaces,  as  for  !?iWJen  ™bSS 

“he  efel^"o?k  »Srand  a°rJA«  ball-  “.The  moUon  of  a «'• 

t'i«::Lr:r  EcI:  wSTnijft  ban 

hole  made  is  smaller,  to  all  appeal  ance,  grooved,  not  in  a 

barrel  of  the  American  rifle,  on  the  °*ber  h^  but  in  a spiral 

dr  riightly  tba- 

of  its  course.  Besides,  the  whole  ball  t,,e  «pres. 

ing  in  its  progress  a l.ollow  cylinder,  if  so  well,  is 

Sion.  Hence  tile  rapprf  /lofc,  wdiic''  at  fall 

always  much  larger  than  the  rpmove  a cylinder  of  muscle 

momentum,  does  not,  like  the  mus  -e  . shatters  the 

and  bone,  but  by  its  rota  oij  mo  . g,-,ent  it  never  glances.’’^: 

bone.  Hence,  too,  unless  »>»  “ .>  „f  this 

Collateral  circumstances  will  also  tiiro  v„tl-,i)d  and  the  other 

nature.  Two  have  lately  happened,  the  have 

in  France,  where  the  wadd  ng  „tXrer.|  Again, 

been  torn  from  paper  found  in  th  P .^vliich  cir- 

a man  was  found  shot  and  his  P''"  P'^re^rr^r  leave  the  house- 
cnmstance  (and  no  peison  '■‘‘""S  destroyed  hhnsolf;  hut 

“oP^a"hV‘brbrwh'i^^^  >.e  >.»<•  been  killed,  it  was  found 

• London  Medical  Qnarleily  Kevlew,  vol.  hi.  p.  HU- 
Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  291.  , t^i,e  person  injured,  ' 

Wlien  the  fire-nrin  has  been  a red  «)r  dark  appearance, 

wound  often  resembles  a linrn  in  is  observed  on  the  ® 

riirarrdrr.lire-d^iOir: 

ri  ™.t  .iognlar  in.t.nc.  1.  ‘I'l'”  *•; 

no.  .b..y.  .1..  I..I1  l.a>  ..."rtccd-l*''-  A.T. 

§ Smith,  p.  2U0. 
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large  ever  to  have  entered  tJmt  pistol:  in  consequence  of  which  disco- 
very suspicion  fell  upon  the  real  murderers.*  Authors  have  also 
mentioned  the  discoloration  of  the -fingers  from  the  combustion  of  the 
powder  in  the  pan  as  a mark  of  suicide;  but  a crafty  assassin  might 
also  have  recoui-se  to  it.f  ' 

Again,  it  is  a common  remark,  says  Orfila,  that  the  presence  of 
two  or  more  mortal  wounds  in  various  parts  of  the  body  is  a decisive 
proof  of  homicide,  on  the  presumption  that  an  individual,  having  already 
inflicted  one  on  himself,  has  not  the  strength  to  produce  the  second.  Al- 
though  correct  as  a general  rule,  it  must  be  taken  with  exceptions,  and 
pi  particularly  so  if  the  first  wound  be  not  of  a nature  to  produce  instant 
I'i  death.  A determined  suicide  may,  in  the  few  moments  of  existence, 
repeat  the  blows  on  himself.  The  following  instance  is  given  by  our 
author  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Vingtrinier,  of  Rouen.  Mr.  G.  was 
found  dead  in  bis  chamber,  with  two  pistols,  one  near  his  body  and  the 
other  on  the  bed,  at  the  distance  of  six  paces.  An  inquest  proved  that 
the  first  pistol  was  fired  when  he  was  on  the  bed  ; that  it  had  broken 
two  ribs  and  wounded  the  lung.  In  spite  of  this  severe  injury,  Mr.  G. 
had  gone  into  a neighbouring  room,  obtained  the  other  pistol,  and  dis- 
charged it  through  his  head.  This  produced  instant  death. j: 

In  connexion  with  the  subject  of  fire-arms,  we  must  also  recollect 
that  death  may  result  from  their  discharge  when  loaded  with  s/tof,'  and 
It  would  seem  that  the  appearances  presented  are  in  some  respects  dif- 
ereut  lom  fire-arms  loaded  with  ball.  A recent  communication  by' 

1 rolessor  Lachese,  of.  Ager,  has  materially  added  to  our  knowledge 

I on  this  point.  ° 

L r an  individual  was  instantly  killed  at  the  distance 

h f inches  by  a gun  which  was  supposed  not  to  be  loaded,  there  rvas 
U nnnd  an  oval  wound,  ten  lines  by  thirteen,  in  the  right  side  of  the 
g neck;  but,  on  examining  it  internally,  it  was  ascertained  to  be  much 
g larger,  and  filled  with  splinters  of  bone  and  fragments  of  the  tissues. 

there  M'as  another  small  wound  just  below  the  scapula.  On  dissec- 
hl  ion,  the  subclavian  artery  and  vein,  the  carotid  and  internal  iugular, 

.5  die  lower  part  of  the  larynx,. and  the  upper  part  of  the  trachea,  with 
t portions  of  some  of  the  vertebrae,  and  the  ribs,  were  all  seen  to  be  in- 
[ '1!^'^  ’ gi’ains  of  shot  had  traversed  the  upper  portion  of  the 

M uiig;  Ihe  shot  and  wadding  were  found  in  the  back  part  of  the  neck, 

> ^ .!!*  ‘i^Piice  of  about  five  inches  in  diameter. 

I I indu  produced  in  this  and  a similar  judicial  case 

» I auns  M ^ perlorm  a number  of  experiments  with 

g thus  loaded,  and  also  with  powder  only,  on  the  dead  body.  I will 

• Smith,  p.  280. 

' i ™r*'i  Tm  ''■? 

‘-^ex))eriment8tod«rp.’min^  -a  u-  , account  is  given  of  Mr.  Boutigny’s 

- ^ « piece  oTfire  amr  The?^  <iiaclunVof 

- Journal  de  Ch  rale  M ju,'!li  ‘ ‘ *'*'"•*>  I'Y  M>‘- Fhher,  from  the 

i'P.207.  See  also  Ralrim  Pjuladelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi. 

t Ormr’s  T Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  501. ' 

1-  uihid  s Beqons,  1st  edition,  vo  . i.  p.  717 
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not  go  into  a detail  of  these,  but  content  myself  with  a statement  of 
the  results  deduced  by  him. 

Notwithstanding(he  observes)  the  difference  that  must  exist  between 
the  physical  properties  of  the  living  and  the  dead  tissues,  and  the  varia- 
tions that  might  have  been  induced  in  these  experiments  by  the  quality 
of  the  fire-arms  employed,  and  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  powder 
and  projectiles,  yet,  as  he  employed  only  the  fire-arms  that  are  m 
common  use,  as  well  as  the  different  kinds  of  shot,  powder,  and  wad- 
ding, he  thinks  he  is  justified  in  drawing  the  following  conclusions 

1 ,  Whatever  sonie  authors  may  have  assumed  to  the  contrary,  a 
discharge  from  a gun  loaded  with  shot,  so  near  as  to  make  but  one  hole, 
does  not  produce  injury  of  the  same  kind  as  that  which  results  from  a 
ball,  properly  so  called,  but  it  causes  infinitely  moj-e  serious  and  exten- 

2. In  order  that  a discharge  of  powder  shall  penetrate  into  the 
cavities,  and  make  an  external  wound  like  that  produced  by  shot, 
making  but  one  hole,  the  gun  must  be  of  great  calibre,  be  heavily 
charged,  and  there  must  be  less  than  six  inches  distance  between  its 
muzzle  and  the  body  wounded. 

3.  To  produce,  with  a gun  loaded  with  shot,  a single  round  aper- 
ture, the  gun  must  be  fired  at  ten  or  twelve  inches  distance  at  the  most 
At  from  one  foot  to  eighteen  inches,  the  aperture  will  have  its  edges 
torn  by  a greater  or  less  number  of  shot,  and  some  of  them  will  p^ 
inwardly,  while  at  three  feet  there  will  be  no  central  wound ; and 
that  to  still  greater  distances,  the  shot  will  scatter  over  a larger  space 
in  proportion  to  the  distance,  the  goodness  of  the  fire-arms,  and  the 

smallness  of  the  charge.  , ,,  i ^ „ni:i 

4.  If,  instead  of  being  discharged  on  the  naked  body,  as  until 

we  have  supposed,  the  firing  takes  place  on  a body  covered 
ing,  the  same  effects  may  take  place,  but  not  at  the  same  di-tancj. 
In  proportion  to  the  thickness  and  consistency  of  the  dress,  the  dis 
tance  must  be  diminished.* 


related  by  Dr.  Graff,  of  a young  man,  aged  fifteen  He  fell, 

sl.ot  in  the  thorax  and  abdomen  at  the  distance  of 

but  soon  afterwards  got  up  and  ran  for  about  0 H,e  first  and  second 

Several  wounds  were  discovered,  from  one  on  dissection,  the  sixth 

ribs,  florid  blood  issued.  He  died  m thirtyeight  " h blood 

intercostal  artery  was  found  wound  into  the  substance  of 

was  seen,  and  an  opening  was  traced  nom  the  external 

the  right  lung,  but  no  foreign  body  could  state  the  differences 

jnunication  by  which  it  could  have  passed  J referred  to  the 

of  opinion  that  arose  among  the  , ’ Shewed  conclusively,  from  the 

Medical  College  of  the  Grand  Duchy  of  ® ^ that 

nrevious  good  health  of  the  deceased,  and  the  absence  ot  all  . grtery 

1..V.  1»0„  no  nn.nrism.l  onl.rgon.cn.  ^ 

_,l„.  .1,0 .1.0.  bod  P....U  fr..m  ,bo.e  downward.,  .nd  ..  .,  .son»  ^ ,„Vd,r.»«l- 

it  had  not  inflicted  the  wound,  us  the  deflection  • gg^g  particularly  de- 

Each  of  these  objections  had  been  urged.  The  points  m this  case  part 
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Tiie  narrative  of  a few  cases  will  form  a proper  commentary  on  the 
above  remarks.  I commence  with  one  that  was  undoubtedly  accidental. 

On  the  8th  of  February,  1792,  S.  D.,  aged  about  thirty  years,  and 
ol  a I'obust  constitution,  became  intoxicated  at  an  inn  near  Moro-es,  i 


in 


Switzerland,  and  in  a room  heated  very  warm  by  a German  stove.  At 
eleven  o’clock  at  night  he  left  this  jdace  quite  drunk,  in  order  to  ^turn 
home,  which  was  at  the  distance  of  half  a league.  The  weather  was 
cold,  and  the  ground  covered  with  snow.  The  next  morning  this  man 
was  found  dead  at  the  side  of  a ditch,  wdthin  a small  distance  from  his 
dwelling.  A report  soon  circulated  that  he  had  been  assassinated,  and 
a medical  man,  who  saw  the  body,  asserted  the  certainty  of  it.  The 
supposed  murderer  was  already  pointed  out,  when  Dr.  Desgranges, 
mHo  then  resided  at  Merges,  was  ordered  to  inspect  the  body. 

No  traces  of  injury  were  found,  nor  indeed  any  contusions,  until,  in 
turning  the  head  from  the  left  to  the  right  side,  an  oblique  \vound, 
about  three  quarters  of  an  inch  externally,  was  discovered,  situated 
below  the  under  jaw,  and  nearly  at  the  top  of  the  larynx.  On  intro- 
ducing the  little  finger  into  this  aperture,  its  size  internally  Avas  found 
greater  than  its  external  appearance  indicated.  Its  depth  was  about 
one  inch,  and  extended  to  the  oesophagus  and  top  of  the  trachea.  The 

clothes  of  the  deceased  were  stained  with  blood,  as  was  also  the  snow 
on  Avhich  he  lay. 

-As  the  wound  which  presented  itself  did  not  resemble  any  inflicted 
ordinary  instruments.  Dr.  Desgranges  was  led  to  the  opinion  that 
le  injury  was  caused  by  a kind  of  augur,  Avhich  the  deceased  had 
taken  with  him  from  the  tavern,  and  which  he  had  held  under  his  arm 
' ith  the  handle  backwards.  This  was  found  lying  at  the  side  of  the 
man  covered  with  clotted  blood.  The  truth  of  the  conjecture  Avas  con- 
wnT^L  ^ the  Avound  and  23utting  the  augur  into  it,  Avhen  it 
tlLd  Z completely  On  further  dissection,  it  was  ascer- 

mediL  ® left  carotid  had  been  Avounded,  and  that  hence  the  im- 

seemed  hemorrhage  from  it.  These  facts 

alS  question  as  to  its  being  an  accident ; and  it  was 

had  ^ Z endeavouring  to  remove  the  augur  on  which  he 

lar'ei  Uin’n  U and  thus  made  the  internal  wound 

urgei  tlian  the  external.* 

thesuddmfd^r  '^as  caused  in  England  on  account  of 

the  shn  If  ' of  Kellis,  a servant  of  the  Duke  of  Cumberland,  and 

- ' llLiH  fr  "T"7  liighness.  Sir  Everard 

•>  that  Selli^  a tleclaration  on  this  subject,  which  seems  to  indicate 

- viJde  l\lird.?kf”^^  suic.de  after  attempting  the  life  of  the  duke. 
viMted  the  duke,  says  Sir  Everard,  » upon  his  being  wounded,  and 

' from  Henke’s  ZeTtsclIrS  ^ ui-  P-  53C  ; 

' Renard  (n  loo'i'i-pmn  iF'ti'^^’  communicated  liv  Dr.  ] 

frund  gorged  lungs  of  those  who  die  from  ivounds 


Desgranges. 
are  seldom 
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tbiiml  iny  way  from  the  great  hall  to  his  aj)artment  by  the  traces  of  blooil 
which  Avere  left  on  the  passages  and  staircase.  1 found  him  on  the  Jcd 
still  bleeding — liis  shirt  deluged  Avith  blood,  and  the  coloured  drapery 
aboA’c  the  pillows  sprinkled  Avith  blood  irom  a Avounded  aitery,  aa  iic  i 
puts  on  an  appearance  that  cannot  be  mistaken  by  those  w lo  liAC  seen 
it.  This  could  not  have  happened  had  not  the  head  been  lying  on  the 
pilloAv  when  it  Avas  AVounded.  The  night-riband,  Avhich  was  Aia  tec, 
the  cap,  scalp,  and  scull,  were  obliquely  dii^ided,  that  the  pu  sations 
of  the  arteries  of  the  brain  could  be  distinguished.  While  dressuig 
these  Avounds,  a report  came  that  Sellis  was  dead.  I Avent  to  his  apar  - 
nient— found  the  body  lying  on  its  side  on  the  bed,  without  his  coat 
and  neckcloth— the  throat  cut  so  effectually  that  he  could  not  haie 
survived  a minute  or  two.  The  length  and  direction  of  the  wound  w^ 
such  as  left  no  doubt  of  its  being  given  by  his  oAvn  hand ; umj  struggle 
roonld  have  made  it  irregular.  He  had  not  even  changed  his  position 
—his  hands  lay  as  they  do  in  a person  who  has  tainted--they  had  no 
marks  of  violence  upon  them— his  coat  hung  upon  a chair,  out  of  the 
reach  of  blood  from  the  bed- the  sleeve,  from  the  Airist  to  Uie 
shoulder,  was  sprinkled  with  hlood,  quite  dry,  evidently  from  a uounded 
artery,  and  from  such  kind  of  sprinkling  the  arm  of  the  assassin  o 

the  Duke  of  Cumberland  could  not  escape.”* 

Arthur,  Earl  ofEssex,  was  committed  to  the  ToAver  on  t'>e  10th  o 
July,  -1683.  This  was  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  at  the  tnne 
when  his  brother  James,  duke  of  York,  w^  supposed  to  ImA'e  grea 
influence  in  the  government.  On  the  13th  (the  sanie  y 
Lord  William  Russell  was  tried  and  capitally  condemned),  the  ear 
was  found  dead  in  his  chamber,  with  his  throat  cut.  A cor«jr  s 
was  summoned,  but,  before  they  were  erapannelled, 
was  taken  out  of  the  closet  where  it  lay,  and  stripped 
These  were  carried  away  and  the  closet  washed.  And  when 
jury  insisted  upon  seeing  his  clothes,  the  coroner  was 
ollmr  room,  and  upon  his  return  told  the  jury  it  loas  my  « 
not  his  clothes  they  ivcre  to  sit  upon.  Before  ° 

Sherwood  and  AndreAvs,  deposed  as  to  fho  wounc. 
that  the  asnera  arteria  (the  trachea)  and  the  gullet,  aaiUi  the  .p 
arteries,  were  alUIW, lei  Andre, v/said  that  the  throat  wf  .entfrom 


; jury  „ 

the  Earl  of  Essex  gave  himself  one  mortal  the 

jugular  to  the  other,  and  by  the  aspera  arteria  and  * « 
vertebras  of  the  neck,  both  the  jugulars  being  t loroi  g , 

"‘'‘oiillirtir’ce  lira.ldon,  shortly  after,  formed  the  opinion  that  the 
* Edinburgl.  Annual  Register,  vol.  vi. 

vol.  iii.  I>.  33.  London  Atlas  Newspaper  of  June  that  me- 

Tavlor’s  Jledical  Jurisprudence,  p.  .lo2.  It  may  lie  P^P  Kverard  Horae’s 

dical  jurists  are  very  far  from  admitting  the  correctness  of  8.1  Lverard  H 

deduction. 
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liai-l  of  Essex  Iiiul  been  murdered,  and  (as  he  afterwards  stated)  con- 
ceived it  to  have  heen  accomplished  by  individuals  who  were  allowed 
to  pass  by  tlie  earl’s  keepers.  These  murderers,  he  supposed,  were  set 
on  by  the  Duke  of  York,  afterwards  James  the  II.  lie  was  tried  for  a 
misdemeanour  in  suborning  witnesses  to  prove  this,  and  was  found 
guilty  and  fined  2000/.  After  the  revolution  in  1690,  he  published  a 
panipldet  entitled  “ The  Earl  of  Essex  s Innocency  and  Hoiiour  Vindi- 
cated,” which  contains  some  additional  particulars. 

The  closet  was  about  three  feet  two  inches  wide,  and  there  u'as  no 
blood  higher  than  the  floor.  The  instrument  itself  was  a French  razor, 
four  and  a quarter  inches  in  its  blade,  and  no  spill  or  tongue  at  the 
end.  Hence  it  must  have  been  held  by  the  blade,  and  it  would  seem 
difficult  to  inflict  so  large  a wound  with  if.  A surgeon  is  stated  to 
have  suggested  to  the  coroner’s  jury  that  the  notches  in  the  razor  were 
maelehy  mij  lord  against  his  neck-hone.  Lord  Essex  was  right-handed, 
and  the  razor  lay  on  the  left  side.  Two  witnesses  swore  that  the  neck 

o_t  his  cravat  was  cut  in  three  pieces,  and  there  Avere  five  cuts  on  his 
right  hand. 

Bishop  Burnet  is  of  opinion  that  the  earl  committed  suicide.  He 
obseiwes,  that  “ vdien  the  body  was  brought  home  to  his  own  house, 
and  the  wound  was  examined  by  his  own  surgeon,  he  said  to  me  it 
was  impossible  that  the  wound  could  be  as  it  was,  if  given  by  any  hand 
but  Iks  ovvn  For  except  he  had  cast  his  head  back  and  stretched  up 
Jus  neck  all  he  could,  the  aspera  arteria  must  have  been  cut."  Both 
tlie  .pigulars  and  gullet,  he  adds,  were  cut  just  above  the  aspera  arteria. 
thp  d 1 reader  will  notice  the  discrepancy  between  this  account  and 
he  statement  given  under  oath  by  the  surgeons  before  tlie  coroner’s 

J U1  y » 

the  ‘‘g'^^ted  for  some  time  before  a committee  of 

oxlninerflif f P’^ysicians  and  surgeons  who  were 
exam  ned  by  them  declared,  « that  they  would  not  positively  say  that 

it  uas  inpossible  for  my  lord  to  cut  his  throat  through  each  iim,dar 
ve  n,  the  aspera  arteria,  and  gullet,  to  the  very  neck?bone,  and  “even 
1 ehind  each  jugular  vein  on  each  side  of  the  n^k  (as  some  judicious 
s geons  who  had  viewed  the  throat  had  reported  it  to  be  cut)  • but 
be  very  positive  in,  that  they  never  saw  any  inari’s 

ec  are  that  they  did  believe,  that  when  any  man  had  cut  through  one 
jugular  veins  and  the  gullet  and  windpipe,  and  to  tlie  verv  neck 
nature  rvoul, I thereby  be  so  mueh  ,veaVL;cl 

1 I * ^ thiough  and  behind  the  other  jimular  as  iiiv  lmA’< 

tl.roat,  by  surgeons  who  saw  it,  was  said  to  be  cut."  ^ 

more  by  this  committee.  Lord  Dela- 

parliamem  but  Before  he  had  completed  it 

■'ll  Ibrlher  “■'“<I“'='>‘ly 

'lecinirfll'b'”""'"  'I*™  tvitl.  Dish,,,,  liurnet 

I " V ■ 'I-  'J'l'"y  'I'-ll  ">uel,  on  the  e'arl  b .i' 


111 


sulijpct  tn  fiV.  ■ ' 7''Ki(ie.  1 Iiey  (Uvell  much  on  the  ( 

.1  t"  bts  of  deep  melancholy,  and  being  accustomed  to 


being 
maintain 
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the  lawfulness  of  suicide.  Such  is  Mr.  Hume’s  opinion,  whde  Mr.  ^ 
lam  (in  his  Constitutional  History)  founds  lus  belief  on  his  umulhnf^- 
ness  to  think  that  Charles  and  James  would  have  caused  so  detesta  de 
a murder  to  be  committed  on  one  towards  whom  they  had  ncvei 
shewn  any  hostility,  and  in  whose  death  they  could  have  no  mteiest. 
And  vet,  li  subsequent  pages  of  his  work,  he  in  forms  us  that  James 
(for  Charles  was  never  accused  of  any  agency,  ^'^^ct  or  indirect,  in 
ihe  Lsaction)  approved  of  Jeffries’  cruelties,  and  that  he  assisted  at 

Nrmm  at  S^acquainted  with  this  subject  will  deny  its  intricacy. 
Chancier,  in  commenting  on  the  question,  whether  the  wounds  are 
caused  by  suicide  or  homicide,  quotes  two  cases  from  ^ 

One  was  of  an  Englishman,  who  was  robbed  and  wounded  with  a da«g  > 
and  left  for  dead,  at  Vincennes,  He  was  found  in  his  shirt,  with  the 
?rad  fa  and  oesophagus  completely  divided.  Pare  brought  the  trachea 
fotether  and^d  the  pLts,  so  that  the  patient  could  articiila  e 

He  named  his  murderers,  who  were  taken  and  executed,  and  died  .ome 

'■‘‘'Tntnotff'case,  a maniac  inflicted  precisely  a similar  wound  on 

himself  in  the  night,  besides  stabbing  himself  in  various  places.  I e 
l^found  thus”^  the  morning,  and  his  servant  was  arrested  on  sus- 
picion. He  also  was  so  far  recovered  as  to  be  able  to  confe  s . 

'■“"now  two  coses  of  woonds  precisely  alike  , yet  one  was 

• VI  1 1ml  the  other  not.  The  collateral  circumstances  hence  be- 
:r.«y  ?mp^  i"  a public  exposed  Pl-'.  “f/, 

in  his  bech  with  his  night-clothes  uninjured,  and  in  a disluvbed  st 

mind.f 


* The  authorities  from  which  I have  *lra'vn  the^abov^^  ToUih’p."p55. 

The  Trial  of  L.  Braddon,  m Vindicated,  by  L.  Braddon,  ibid. 

The  Earl  of  Essex’s  Iiuiocency  and  Honoui  Vinoicatea,  uy 

vol.  iii.  pp.  899-934. 

la  17.5),  rep,l.n.d  h. 

1...  p.»j.l.lat,  An-;  25rs,y"wn 

t,ri;sr 

tary  iiivestigiitioii  completed  ? r • • i . r,.nm  fiiHlnir  the  throat  with  a raMf 

f Chaussier,  p.  473.  Two  cases  of  suic.de  from  cu  tmg  the  tn 

are  liven  in  the  Aiiiiales  d’llygieiie,  yol.  iv.  pp.  40  , j g„other  adjoining. 
Ir  Jc  the  individual  pushed  from  his  l.ed-room  to  tl.e  ; the 

and  there  coinmilted  tlie  act.  Tliere  in  immediately  after, 
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I On  the  30th  of  March,  1826,  between  six  and  seven  p.  m.,  a female 
was  found  dead  in  . her  cellar  with  the  throat  cut.  This  must  have 
p occurred  very  recently,  as  she  had  been  seen  at  five  o’clock  in  the  kitchen 
with  her  husband.  The  cellar  was  dark,  deep,  and  difficult  of  access, 
K and  it  communicated  with  a small  interior  one. 

pi  The  body  was  found  lying  on  its  back,  the  head  resting  on  the  wall, 
and  the  feet  directly  at  the  entrance  of  the  smallest  cellar.  The  left 
I:  hand  was  bloody  up  to  the  wrist.  It  lay  on  the  left  breast,  and  near 
||  the  hand,  apparently  as  if  just  slid  from  it,  was  a razor,  bloody  and  open 
I;  at  right  angles.  The  right  hand  lay  on  the  ground,  and  near  it  was 
|i:  another  razor  also  open  and  bloody,  but  the  hand  itself  was  only  spotted 
li  with  blood. 

j The  clothes  in  front,  from  the  neck  downwards,  were  very  bloodJ^ 
The  soles  of  the  shoes  were  also  stained  with  blood,  but  the  upper  jjarts 
had  few  or  no  stains  on  it. 

In  the  small  cellar,  in  front  of  the  feet  of  the  deceased,  and  about 
four  feet  from  her,  were  her  neck  and  pocket-handkerchiefs,  both  bloody, 
and  near  them  the  ground  was  soaked  with  blood  to  the  extent 
of  about  two  square  feet.  In  quantity  it  was  estimated  at  about  a 
pound.  In  the  same  cellar,  on  the  left  side  of  the  wall,  at  the  height 
of  three  feet  four  inches,  were  many  spots  of  blood,  apparently  the 
sprinkling  from  a wounded  artery.  Spots  of  blood  were  also  seen  on 
the  wall,  near  the  opening  of  the  small  cellar,  at  the  height  of  two  and 
a half  feet. 

No  part  of  the  dress  was  disordered,  nor  were  there  any  marks  of 
violence  on  the  body  beyond  the  wounds  of  the  neck.  On  removing 
the  corpse  for  further  examination,  but  little  blood  was  found  under  the 
neck. 


There  were  two  wounds  of  the  throat,  one  in  front,  below  the  lower 
part  of  the  larj'ux,  and  in  extent  four  inches.  The  thyroid  gland  Avas 
completely  divided,  and  there  were  several  cuts  into  it.  The  cricoid 
cartilage  was  cut,  and  there  were  marks  of  several  gashes  into  the 
trachea ; one  at  its  upper  part  an  inch  long,  and  another  transversely 
just  below,  which  completely  divided  the  trachea  and  opened  the  right 
carotid  at  its  internal  side.  The  lower  part  of  the  trachea  was  retracted 

inches  and  three  lines  in  breadth,  and  exactly  one  foot  in  circumference.  The  nar- 
rative is  accompanied  with  a plate,  and  our  author  justly  observes  that,  were  not 
me  circumstances  known,  its  infliction  might,  with  great  probability,  have  been 
ascribed  to  violence. 

T»-  which  has  been  communicated  to  me  by  my  nephew 

miViV  i^  Sewell,  of  Montreal,  as  occurring  not  long  .since  in  Lower  Canada’ 
might  well  lead  us  to  doubt,  had  not  the  general  testimony  been  perfectly  satisfactory 
oeingone  of  suicide.  A gentleman,  aged  sixty-seven,  not  suspected  of  in. 
ii'i«  ^ hicrative  employment,  but  suffering  under  domestic  trouble,  dismis.sed 
carnage  and  servant  at  a short  distance  from  his  country  residence.  He  put 
iieckruT"  the  turf,  and  on  tliem  his  hat,  containing  his 

tliPi,  ‘ ”■"‘1  s'ig'it  gashes  on  the  left  side  of  his  throat,  and 

a ‘‘1m  hiiees,  and  bound  the  razor  firmly  to  his  hand  with 

protml.U  i A-  X gashes  on  each  side  of  his  throat.  He  must 

the  miiH  '“staiitly.  The  trunk  had  fallen  forwards,  ns  the  head  was  in 

Oneof  tbVm  p le  was  on  his  knees  when  found,  and  both  hands  applied  to  his  throat, 
one  Of  them  cut  by  the  razor,  which  was  still  lashed.  ’ 
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about  ail  incli.  The  second  wound  was  only  tlirough  tlic  skin,  a little 
to  the  left  and  below  the  first. 

On  further  dissection,  the  lungs  were  seen  filled  w ith  black  blood, 
and  the  trachea  and  bronchise  obstructed  by  blood  partly  coagulated. 
The  left  side  of  the  heart  was  completely  empty.  _ 

Dr.  Reme,  the  examiner,  in  the  first  instance,  inclined  to  the  opnnnn 
of  suicide,  and  supposed  that  she  had  inflicted  the  mortal  wounds  while 
on  her  knees  or  sitting,  and  that  afterwards,  raising  herself  and  taking  a 
step  or  two,  the  blood  from  the  artery  had  sprinkled  the  wa  1,  while  a 
portion  of  it,  at  the  same  time,  passing  into  the  trachea,  produced  sub 
focation,  and  she  fell  back  dead  in  the  situation  where  she  was  touiid. 
Such  was  also  the  opinion  of  two  other  medical  men,  who  were  required 
to  eKamine  the  disinterred  body  eight  days  afterwards.  Ihey  sup- 
posed that  different  razors  had  been  used  for  inflicting  the  two  avoiuigs, 
and  that  the  repeated  cuts  in  the  trachea  were  the  result  of  a want  of 
resolution. 


uiuuuu.  ...  . , 

Notwithstanding  these  opinions,  there  were  still  oircumstanees 


iNULWUUMciUUlUg  j ' 1 1.1  n ♦ 

sufficient  to  warrant  a suspicion  against  the  husband,  and  the  Lourt 
of  Assizes  at  Rheims  required  a report  on  the  above  tacts  .from 
Messrs.  Boyer,  Antoine,  Dubois,  and  Adelon  of  Pans. 

Agreeing  with  the  previous  examiners  as  to  the  cause  and  mode 
(asphyxia  and  hemorrhage)  of  death,  they  differ  decidedly  from  tliem 
L to  the  person  inflicting  the  injury,  and  declare  that,  m their  opinmii, 
it  is  most  probable  that  the  wounds  were  the  effects  of  homicide.  1 le 
grounds  of  this  opinion  are  deduced  from  the  position  of  the  “ 

position  of  the  razors,  the  number  of  the  wounds  of  the  neck  and  then 

direction,  depth,  and  situation.  , • . • „..ii.„. 

The  mortal  wound,  they  assert,  was  given  in  the  interim  ce  lai. 

There  was  the  great  mass  of  blood,  and  there  the  blood  from  the  nrterj 
sprinkled  the  wall.  Now  this  wound  was  of  such  a nature,  that  syncoi^^ 
must  follow  where  it  was  inflicted,  and,  instead  of  falling  ’ 

on  her  knees  or  sitting,  she  would  fall  forwards.  \ et  the  b()d,y  is  toimd 
out  of  the  small  cellai^  six  feet  from  the  pool  of  blood  ^ 

back  But  it  is  urged  that  she  must  have  walked  some  steps  bec 
blood  is  found  on  the  soles  of  her  shoes.  No  marks,  however,  of  these 

of  .ynoope  foUoo  iog  suicide, 
falling  backwards,  certainly  some  marks  of  contusion  the 
have  been  present,  but  these  were  wanting,  while  the 
position  is  very  different  from  the  demi-flexed  state  usually  obsencdi 

those  dead  from  syncope.  imve 

Situation  of  the  razors.—Vov  similar  reasons,  the  razors  ‘ j 

been  found  iieir  the  pool  of  blood.  They 

hands  of  a person  inflicting  a mortal  uound  on  liimse  . ^ 

should  retain  both  these  razors  in  her  hands,  and  ^ ^ 

near  the  mass  of  blood,  seems  almost  an  impossib  litj. 

and  in  particular  female  ones,  would  hardly  A patent. 

with  the  blade  at  right  angles,  but  rather  throw  it  out  to  it 

As  to  the  plurality  of  tooumh,  they  reniark,  (hat  generally , alt  g 

ittTnvIiriafdy,  a shijRe  wound  only  is  inflicted  in  cases  ofsiiie.de,  .lale 
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hero  M-ere  repeated  cuts  into  the  cricoid  cartilage  and  thyroid  gland, 
and  hackings  of  the  trachea.  It  seems  impx’obable  that  this  female 
could  have  inflicted  all  these  on  herself.* 

The  situation  of  the  xcounds  also  contradicts  the  probability  of  sui- 
cide. Self-murderers  usually  make  the  incision  immediately  under  the 
chin,  but  in  this  case  it  was  at  the  lower  part  of  the  larynx.  Even  if 
we  attach  no  importance  to  this,  the  direction  at  least  is  extraoi’dinary. 
It  is  not  transverse,  nor  a little  oblique,  each  of  which  are  common,  but 
it  is  so  obliquely  perpendicular  that  the  eight  first  rings  of  the  trachea 
are  not  only  divided,  but  their  anterior  portion  is  separated  from  the 
posterior.  Now  the  eighth  ring  of  the  trachea  is  concealed  behind  the 
sternum,  and  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how'  a suicide  could  cause  the 
razor  to  penetrate  thus  deep,  and  particularly  as  Mrs.  C.  is  supposed  to 
have  made  this  with  her  right  hand.  On  moving  it  the  right  clavicle 
M'ould  of  course  be  raised,  and  render  approach  still  more  difficult. 
Many  of  the  divided  parts  are  also  hard  or  cartilaginous,  and  need  con- 
siderable force  to  divide  them.  Lastly,  it  is  remarkable  that  the  right 
hand,  used  in  inflicting  the  mortal  M’ound,  should  have  received  so  little 
blood  in  comparison  with  the  left. 

Such  was  the  argument  on  Avhich  the  reporters  grounded  their 
opinion  of  i\\Q probability  of  murder  rather  than  suicide  being  the  cau.se 
of  Mrs.  C.  s death.  The  result  of  the  case  is  not  given. 

Adelon,  in  a subsequent  review  of  the  facts,  and  which  accompanies 
the  narrative,  inclines  still  to  his  original  opinion,  although  with  a diffi- 
dence becoming  its  uncertainty;  and  he  candidly  remarks  that  a satis- 
factory solution  is  among  the  most  difficult  jxroblems  in  medical  juris- 
prudence. He  concedes  that  a satisfactory  answer  has  been  given  (o 
one  objection.  The  carotid  artery  was  opened  inwardly,  and  neces- 
saiily  the  jet  of  blood  from  it  would  cover  the  left  hand  much  more 
than  the  right. 

I have  been  thus  particular  in  presenting  the  details  of  this  interesting 
case,  as  it  furnishes  a model  for  similar  investigations,  and  indicates 
many  points  of  inquiry  which  might  otherwise  escape  the  attention  of 
the  medical  witness.f 

I proceed  now  to  give  some  cases  of  undoubted  homicide ; and  the 
nr.st  that  I shall  relate  is  taken  from  the  notes  of  Sir  John  Maynard, 
an  eminent  English  lawyer,  and  is  stated  by  him  to  have  occurred  in 
the  fourth  year  of  Charles  I.  It  happened  in  Hertfordshire. 

Jane  Norkott  was  found  dead  in  her  bed  — her  throat  cut,  and  the 
knile  sticking  in  the  floor.  Two  females  and  a man  slept  in  the  adioin- 
ing  room,  and  they  deposed  that,  the  night  before,  she  went  to  bed'with 
iPi  c nld,  her  husband  being  absent,  and  that  no  person  after  that  came 
mto  the_house_.  The  coroner’s  jury  gave  a verdict  of  felo-de-se.  But 
a suspicion  being  excited  against  these  individuals,  the  jury,  whose  ver- 


theLpltpr^’r'! ''  that  Euicldes  freqnemly  inflict  repeated  wonnd.s  on 

in  anmlipr '=  ' be  knew  seven  wounds  to  he  given  with  a knife ; and, 

ti.ese  ml’  to  open  Uie  jngnlnr,  yet,  after  all 

desin’iction  "'“'ked  rajndly  to  his  cliamher,  and  there  completed  tlie  self. 

t Aniiales  d’llygitne,  vol.  xv.  p.p.  394-435, 
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diet  was  not  yet  drawn  up  in  form,  desired  that  she  might  be  taken  up; 
and  accordingly,  thirty  days  after  her  death,  she  was  taken  up,  and  the 
jury  charged  them  witli  the  murder.  They  were  tried  at  the  Hertford 
assizes,  and  acquitted,  but  so  much  against  evidence  that  Judge  Har- 
vey let  fall  his  opinion,  that  it  were  better  an  appeal  were  brought 
than  so  foul  a murder  should  escape  unpunished  ; and,  accordingly, 
an  appeal  was  brought  by  the  child  against  his  father,  grandmother, 
aunt,  and  her  husband,  Okeman. 

The  evidence  adduced  was,  “ that  she  lay  in  a composed  manner  in 
her  bed ; the  bed-clothes  not  at  all  disturbed,  and  her  chdd  by  her  in 
bed.  Her  throat  Avas  cut  from  ear  to  ear,  and  her  neck  broken. 
There  was  no  blood  in  the  bed  saving  a tincture  of  blood  on  the  bol- 
ster whereon  her  head  lay,  but  no  substance  of  blood  at  all.  I’roiii  the 
bed’s  liead  there  was  a stream  of  blood  on  the  floor,  which  ran  along 
until  it  ponded  in  the  bendings  of  the  floor.  It  was  a very  great  quan- 
tity,  and  there  Avas  also  another  stream  of  blood  on  tlie  floor  at  the  beds 
foot,  Avhich  ponded  also  on  the  floor  to  a very  great  quantity,  but  no 
continuance  or  communication  of  blood  of  either  of  these  two  places 
from  one  to  the  other,  neither  upon  the  bed — so  that  she  bled  ^'ao 
several  places  ; and  it  Avas  deposed  that,  on  turning  up  the  mat  ot  the 
bed,  there  Avere  clots  of  congealed  blood  in  the  straAi^  of  the  mat  under- 
neath. The  bloody  knife  was  found  in  the  morning  sticking  in  the 
floor,  a good  distance  from  the  bed  ; but  the  point  of  the  knife,  as  it 
stuck,  Avas  towards  the  bed,  and  the  haft  from  the  bed.  Lastly,  there 
was  the  print  of  a thumb  and  four  fingers  of  a left  hand. 

“ Sir  Nicholas  Hyde,  chief  justice.  ‘ How  can  you  know  the  print 
of  a right  hand  from  that  of  the  left  in  such  a case  :!  H itness.  - Ij 
lord,  it  is  hard  to  describe;  but  if  it  please  the  honourable  judge  to  put 
his  left  hand  upon  your  left  hand,  you  cannot  possibly  place  your  rig  i 
hand  in  tiie  same  posture;’  M'hich  being  done,  and  appearing  so,  the 
defendants  had  time  to  make  their  defence,  but  gave  no  evidence  to  anj 

^ The  jury  brought  in  all  guilty  except  Okeman,  and  they  Avere  exe- 
cuted, but  made  no  confession.* 

• Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  x.  appendix  No.  2,  p.  29.  The  f 
are  not  the  only  remarkable  circumstances  in  this  case.  * 

says  Sir  John  Blayiiard,  »Avas  so  strange,  I took  vjhere'the fact 

was  as  follows  :-An  ancient  and  grave  person,  ‘ That 

was  commuted,  being  sworn  to  give  evidence,  acc  ^ j party's  death,  and 
the  body  being  taken  up  out  of  the  grave  each  of 

lying  on  the  grass  ; and  the  four  defendants,  heing  Pi^esent,  \\eie  q 
tLm  to' touch  the  dead  body.  Okeman’s  wife  fell  upon  lier  ^nees,  a 1 

0 shew  tokens  of  her  innocency  i.m 

the  brow  of  the  dead,  wl.ich  before  was  of  a hvid  and  it, 

the  verbal  exinession  of  the  witness),  began  to  have  8 

which  increased  by  degrees,  till  the  sweat  ran  down  o"  ‘e  a„d 

turned  to  a lively  and  fresh  colour  ; and  the  deceased  open  likewise 

shutTt  again,  n.ufthis  opening  the  eye  w.s  done  three  «everaU.me^ 
thrust  out  the  ring  or  marriage-finger  three  times,  chief  in^stice,  seerninfT 

finger  dropped  blood  from  it  on  the  grass.’  Sir  ^ tcholas  f -i,  ‘ I 

to  doubt  the  evidence,  asked  the  witness,  ‘Who  Y^'Xjcveihe  whole  com- 

1,..,.  «..<!.  «■., 
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Whetlier  these  were  the  guilty  persons  or  not,  it  is  certainly  proved 
most  incontestably  that  the  female  Avas  murdered. 

In  several  cases  of  late  years  medical  witnesses  have  been  success- 
ful in  detecting,  not  only  murder,  but  also  its  manner,  by  an  examina- 
tion of  the  dead  body,  e\"en  Avhen  in  a state  .of  putrefaction  or  decaJ^ 
I have  already  noticed  some  of  these  in  a previous  section,  and  Avill  noAv 
refer  to  a feAv  others. 

A man  named  Beaugouin  was  murdered,  cut  in  two,  and  his  re- 
mains thrown  into  the  Loire.  The  upper  part  was  found  at  some  dis- 
tance and  interred.  On  being  taken  up  fifteen  days  after.  Dr.  Ouvrad 
found  that  the  cartilages  betAA^een  the  third  and  fourth  lumbar  vertebrae 
had  been  cut.  The  loAver  portion  exhibited  several  Avounds  of  the 
abdomen.  Dr.  Ouvrad  came  to  the  conclusion  that  either  an  anatomist, 
or  a person  conversant  in  such  disarticulations,  had  committed  the  act. 
There  was,  hoAvever,  no  doubt  of  this  being  murder ; and  he,  therefore. 


and  many  would  have  attested  with  me.’  Then  the  witness,  observing  some  admi- 
ration in  the  auditors,  spake  further,  ‘ My  lord,  I am  minister  of  the  parish,  and  liuve 
long  known  all  the  parties,  but  never  had  occasion  of  displeasure  against  any  of 
them,  nor  had  to  do  with  them,  or  they  with  me  ; but  as  I was  minister,  tbe  thing 


testimony  was  delivered  gravely 
and  temperately,  to  tbe  great  admiration  of  the  auditory.]  Whereupon,  applying 
himself  to  the  chief  justice,  he  said,  ‘ My  lord,  my  brother  here  present  is  minister 
of  the  next  parish  adjacent,  and  I am  sure  saw  all  done  that  I have  affirmed.’ 
Therefore  that  person  was  also  sworn  to  give  evidence,  and  did  depose  in  every 

point — ‘the  sweating  of  the  brow — the  change  of  the  colour thrice  opening  the 

eye— the  thrice  motion  of  the  finger  and  drawing  it  in  again.’  Only  the  first  Avit- 
ness  added,  that  he  himself  dipped  his  finger  in  the  blood  which  came  from  the  dead 
body,  to  examine  it,  and  he  swore  he  believed  it  was  blood.  I conferred  afterwards 
with  Sir  Henry  Powell,  bariister-at-law,  and  others,  who  all  concurred  in  the  obser- 
yation  ; and  for  myself,  if  I AV'ere  upon  oath,  can  depose  that  these  depositions  (espe- 
cially the  first  witness)  are  truly  reported  in  substance.” Ibid.  p.  29. 

In  the  trial  of  Stansfield  for  the  murder  of  his  father  a similar  charge  Avas 
brought.  It  is  stated  that,  when  the  son  was  assisting  in  lifting  tbe  body  of  his 
athei  into  the  coffin,  it  bled  afresh,  and  defiled  all  his  hand.  The  opposite  lawyers 
observe,  “ that  this  is  but  a superstitious  observation,  without  any  ground  either  in 
law  or  reason.  Carpzovius  says  he  has  seen  a body  bleed  in  the  presence  of  one 
not  guilty,  and  not  bleed  when  the  guilty  were  present.”  They  assign  as  a cause 
of  the  bleeding  that  the  surgeons  liad  made  an  incision  about  the  neck,  and  the 
motion  of  the  body  in  removing  it,  caused  tbe  fresh  haemorrhage  from  that  part.— 
Hargrave,  vol.  iv.  p.  283,  ‘ 

The  bleeding  of  a dead  body  was  noticed,  even  by  the  New  England  oilgr 
— I hatcher’s  Indian  Biography,  vol.  i.  p,  158. 

,.,,9"  .‘•'■’s  subject,  see  Metzger,  p.  328,  and  Valentinl  Novellas,  Appendix  3.  De 
mucidw  sanguinis  in  hominis  violenter  occisi  cadavere  conspfeui,  an  sit  sufficiens 
feaXfL  i"’”’ .inrficiwm.  AVithin  a few  years,  however,  a great  mass  of 
,?1  -r  • 1 ^ ‘Collected  by  Mr.  Pitcairn,  in  his  “ Criini- 

t The  trial  which  led  him  to  this  inves- 

iii  w ^ rernarkable  one  of  the  Mures  of  Auchindrayn  in  16T 1 for  murder, 

universal  superstition  that  the  body  of  a 
Mr  at  t ic  ap  ^ of  the  murdLr." 

0 igi  1 , f f ■"  ’"""y  ">le‘e*tiug  illustrations  of  tbe 

employed.  ^ I"''’*-'  'jeen 

scriptioi'i’ ofihl  reader  will  also  find  a de- 

CHlculateifti  " I'ich  was  admirably 

to  excite  tlie  fenrs  of  the  cnmiiifilj  jf  nctimlly  present.  ^ 
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supposod  that  a liutchev  was  the  criminal.  Such  proved  to  lie  llic  fact. 
Within  a short  time  the  murderer  vras  taken  and  executed.* 

In  1814,  an  individual,  named  Augustus  Dautun,  was  murdered  in 
Paris.  Ilis  body,  cut  into  four  or  five  parts,  was  found  at  various 
places  in  tlic  Seine;  the^  head  had  contusions  on  it,  and  there  were 
wounds  in  the  clicst.  The  various  portions  were  carried  to  the 
Morgue,  and  a model  in  plaster  was  taken  of  the  bust,  llrrough  these 
means  the  body  w’as  finally  recognised.  Dupuytren  Avas  tlie  principal 
examiner,  and  his  reports  are  well  characterised'  by  Marc  ^ models. 
The  most  striking  circumstances  by  which^  the  identity  of  the  body 
was  ascertained  Avere  the  existence  of  a AA'art  on  the  upper  lip,  and  an 
examination  of  the  bones  of  the  thigh,  by  which  he  proved  that  the  in- 
dividual had  been  lame.  “ He  must  in  his  infancy  have  had  disease  of 
the  two  articulations  of  the  thigh  with  the  pelvis.  This  disease,  thougli 
of  old  standing  and  cured,  must  have  left  a remarkable  deformity  about 
the  loAver  part  of  the  trunk,  and  the  individual  in  Avalking  must  have 
probablv  been  lame,  or  certainly  there  Avas  an  unpleasant  balancing  of 
the  body  on  the  lower  limbs.”  All  these  circumstances  had  actually 

been  present.f  . , i . 

The  wound  in  the  chest  Avas  found  to  have  penetrated  to  the  lieart  ; 

it  was  larger  within  than  at  the  surface  ; and,  indeed,  a second  wound 
AA'as  discovered  in  the  aorta,  two  inches  higher  than  the  other.  From 
these  circumstances  they  supposed  that  a second  blow  had  been  gnen 
with  the  dagger  before  withdrawing  it,  and  merely  by  altering  its  di- 


A brother,  Charles  Dautun,  Avas  ascertained  to  be  the  murderer, 
rie  implicated  Girouard,  a companion  in  debauchery,  ^ an  accomplice; 

but  this  AA^as  denied,  and  Girouard  escaped,  apparently  from  the  Avant  ot 

decisive  testimony.  Dautun  Avas  found  guilty  and  executet . , 

On  the  trial,  Dupuytren  was  asked  if  any  marks  on  the  dead  bodj 
could  indicate  whether  the  murdered  person  had  been  attacked  by  one 
or  more  persons.  He  replied  by  begging  the  court  not  to  gn^e  to  ns  • 
coniectures  more  weight  than  they  deserved  All  he  could  saj  wa. 
merely  probabilities,  but  it  appeared  to  him  that  a plurality  of  per^on^  - 
had  been  engaged  in  the  murder,  and  for  the  following  reruns  : wlieu 
a man  is  strLl^  his  first  act  is  to  present  his  hands  as  a defence  aganu 
the  blow.  Now,  in  this  case  there  was  not  the  slightest  mark  of  iiijur 
on  them.  The  same  ]ierson  that  inflicted  all  these  wounds  could  no 
at  the  same  time  have  held  them.  Again,  the  wounds 
liave  preceded  those  on  the  chest.  These  Avero  mortal, 
taining  four  pounds  of  blood,  ^yhde  the  hands  were  he  d,  might  no 
the  head  have  been  interposed  to  'prevent  the  Avounds  in  tlie  cli  ^ f 


• Orfila’s  Exhumations,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  Several  additional  cases  are  related  where 



This  was  found  hardened,  as  if  from  the  constant  use  of  a crutch.  Detergie, 

r,Mp1,i-PK  dn  xl.x.  Siecle,  vol.  1.  p.  -100.  Annales  d’llygivue,  'j. 
p 404.  “Voiulon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xi.x.  p.  213.  Zerah  Colhnrn,  m 

lifp  states  that  he  was  in  Pans,  and  saw  Dautun  led  to  execution.  j 
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»j 

t In  a case  of  honiicido,  by  cutting  the  throat  ,thc  facts  adduced  to 
i;  prove  it  \verc, — the  inability  to  find  a cutting  instrument  near  the  body, 
I;  tlie  number  of  cuts  on  and  about  the  neck,  some  very  deep,  and  some 
ii  along  the  chin.  The  posterior  part  of  the  head  was  also  wounded. 
( And,  even  admitting  that  the  deceased  himself  could  inflict  all  these 
wounds,  it  involved  the  absurdity  of  his  being  obliged  to  shift  hands^ 
some  could  only  be  made  by  the  right,  and  others  by  the  left  hand, 
j From  the  presence  of  wounds  of  the  hand,  it  is  probable  that  there  was 
i some  struggle.* 

■j  The  remains  of  an  individual  named  Ramus  were,  in  1832,  found 
either  in  the  Seine  or  in  drains.  They  were  collected,  as  usual,  at  the 
-Morgue,  and  examined.  It  was  ascertained  that  the  body  had  been  cut 
into  four  parts.  Beyond  this,  however,  it  did  not  bear  any  marks  of 
severe  injury.  A few  superficial  wounds  only  appeared  on  the  face  and 
eyelid.  The  skin  and  muscles  were  much  retracted  at  the  various  sec- 
tions, and  particularly  at  the  top  of  the  thigh  ; the  blood-vessels  were 
completely  empty ; the  heart  was  collapsed,  and  so  light  in  colour  that 
it  Seemed  to  have  been  washed.  The  lungs  were  empty,  except  of  a 
little  serosity  and  air. 

Now,  from  tlie  absence  of  wounds,  it  was  evident  that  Ramus  had 
not  been  in  a condition  to  offer  much  resistenee  ; and  accordingly,  on 
proceeding  to  analyse  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  the  presence  of 
prussic  acid  was  unequivocally  established.  I shall  hereafter  detail  the 
e.xperiments.  It  was,  therefore,  a probable  supposition  that,  while 
labouring  under  its  effects,  the  head  had  been  cut  off.  That  this  was 
(lone  during  life  seemed  evident  from  the  bloodless  state  of  the  vessels. 
Ihe  division  of  the  other  jrarts  must  have  been  made  at  the  same  time, 
or  immediately  after  death.*^ 

The  particulars  of  what  is  commonly  styled  in  England  the  EJge- 
WMrrfer  also  deserves  a place  here.  Early  in  January 
t»37,  the  headless  and  legless  trunk  of  a female  was  found  in  tlie 

Igewaie  Road,  London.  The  head  had  been  severed  above  the 
sternum,  and  the  fifth  cervical  vertebra  was  sawn  througli,  leaving  only 
about  the  tenth  of  an  inch  of  that  bone.  The  legs  were  cut  off  imme- 
( la  e y under  the  hip-joint.  There  were  no  marks  of  violence  on  the 
w ye.xeept  a superficial  cut  on  the  right  side  of  the  abdomen,  two 
1 ncties  above  the  groin,  and  about  an  inch  and  a half  in  length.  There 

• ' ere  no  marks  present  of  medical  treatment— she  had  not  been  bled  or 
If  blistered  recently. 


li.rmly  torn  om  sed,  was  a piece  of  Imman  flesh,  appa- 

i!  'hel4labR(wiVnna  Alter  some  tone  Dautim  was  gambling  at 

h.to  1 2a  ’ r ’ a glass  at  the  waiter.  It  Avas  shivfre, 

* coat  ^ Tl,  ’ ^ “ f>'''gme'it  was  carried  into  Dautun’s  wrist  tinder  the  cuff  of  his 

ll  l'ad  been  at  tho  aT  « ^ 'y  ‘ tc«‘uig  out  of  flesh.  The  landlord 

legal  authoritil's  fs^^fabl" 

' •'  + d’Hyg'cne,  vol.  viii.  p.  371. 

■tr  S..I.  ■ I*-  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xii.  n.  243 
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On  opening  the  body,  the  viscera  were  found  completely  emptied  of  t 
their  blood ; there  was  no  congestion  in  the  lungs  no  coagul^  in  the 
lieart — no  blood  flowed,  nor  were  there  any  bleeding  spots  in  the  liver 
or  spleen  when  cut  into.  All  these  organs  were  healthy.  The  stomach 
was  about  a third  part  filled  with  fluid  and  half-digested  matter. 
Chyme  was  observed  in  the  lower  bowels,  and  the  lacteals  were  tilled 
wdth  chyle.  Dr.  Hunter  Lane  examined  the  contents  of  the  stomach  i 
and  intestines,  but  could  find  nothing  deleterious  in  them. 

From  the  above  circumstances,  Mr.  Girdwood,  the  medical  exam- 
iner, inferred  that  the  age  of  this  person  was  between  thirty  and  forty,  . 
and  her  height  (judging  from  the  measurement  of  the  spine),  pro  la  .)  y r 
five  feet  eight  inches.  From  the  bloodless  state  of  the  body  he  sup-  - 
posed  that  mutilation  must  have  taken  place  shortly  after  death,  and  I 
further,  that  her  death  must  have  been  sudden,  and  in  all  probability  , 
not  preceded  by  disease.  Even  if  it  had  been  apoplexy,  still  the  throat  t 
must  have  been  cut  very  soon  after  death,  in  order  to  account  for  the  ; 

bloodless  state  of  the  viscera.  _ „ 

Shortly  after  this  the  head  w'as  found  in  the  canal  near  Mile  , 
seven  miles  from  the  former  place— it  corresponded  with  the  body.  - 
The  face  was  very  much  bruised  and  wounded.  The  left  under  jaw 
was  fractured,  and  the  right  coronoid  process  was  also  broken.  Around 
the  right  eye  wms  a broad  ecchymosis,  e.xtending  downwards  as  la 
as  the%nd  of  the  nose.  The  cheek  under  the  eye  was  pu%,  and 
the  eye  itself  was  wounded  and  ruptured,  and  all  the  humoui»  ha 

""^hte  vvere  several  wounds  on  the  cheeks,  mouth,  nght  eye  a.H 

scalp,  which  had  no  ecchymosis  around  them.  1 he  brain  was  healthy , 

interval  of  some  weeks,  t^  legs  -e  .fWd  in  a 
parcel  at  Camberwell,  also  seven  miles  distant  f j 
places  (so  that  the  murderer  must  have  traversed  t'venty-onc  dcs). 
lliey  were  readily  identified  as  belonging  to  the  same  peison,  am  P 
sented  only  slight  indications  of  commencing  decomposition,  ^re 
w^as  scarcely  any  discoloration  ; but  there  was  a gash  undei 

and  ..,a  publicity  give.,  to  .i.e.u,  ii..al^ 

led  to  the  discove.).  of  the  ...m-derer  a..d  the  ua.,.e  of  - 
proved  to  be  a Mrs.  l!.  o,vn.  who  was  shortly  to  „r 

her  destroyer,  Grecaere.  What  had  Lhe  ,,n.c 

all  the  facts  noticed  proved  to  be  correct  by  us  c j-olling-pin  and 

to  see  him,  and  they  quarrelled  ; he  struck 

slic  fell  down  either  dead  or  insensible ; m abou  an  i , 

dismembered  the  body,  and  removed  its  parts  to  the  different  i 

where  they  were  found.  i -vr..  n..vf«  l,ktle  in  this 

The  niedieal  testimony  of  Mr.G.rdwood  and 
case  is  l.ighly  ereditablo  to  ti.em ; and  the  op.moiis  ^ ey  ^ 
nSleolarlv  L to  the  wounds  inflicted  dur.ng  bfe  ami  “ft';  ’ 

l.vl,,ce  aecf,rate  discrin.b.ation.  It  is  .d.nost  needless  to  add  that 


murderer  met  his  deserved  doom.* 

• London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.  pp.  5ol,  584,  68/,  /8  , 
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I will  only  add  a case  of  murder  by  fire-arms. 

C.  D.,  residing  in  the  same  house  with  his  sister-in-law,  suddenly 
disappeared.  After  a course  of  judicial  researches,  his  body  was  found 
buried  in  a cemeterj-,  Avrapped  in  ten  folds  of  linen,  and  with  his  clothes 
on,  covered  with  blood.  In  his  left  side  were  two  round  holes,  distant 
about  five  inches  from  each  other.  The  medical  examiners  rej)orted 
that  one  of  these  penetrated  from  side  to  side,  so  as  to  take  off  part  of 
the  right  breast;  and,  on  pursuing  the  dissection,  the  ball  Avas  found  to 
liaA'e  entered  at  the  last  true  rib  of  the  left  side,  to  have  passed  tlie 
stomach,  of  Avhich  it  Avounded  the  upper  part,  and  to  have  pierced  the 
duodenum  Avith  a Avound  five  inches  long,  and  finally  to  have  passed 
out  at  the  first  false  rib  of  the  left  side.  Coi’responding  holes  were 
found  in  the  clothes  and  shirt ; and  they  therefore  gave  it  as  their 
opinion  that  these  AA'ounds  had  been  inflicted  by  fire-arms,  and  Avere 
the  cause  of  death.  On  this,  the  sister-in-laAv  of  the  deceased  Avas 
arrested,  as  the  clandestine  bui’ial,  together  Avith  the  Avrapping  up  of 
the  body,  led  to  doubts  concerning  her  innocence. 

Mr.  Pelletan  and  another  surgeon,  Avhose  name  is  not  mentioned, 
were  consulted  on  the  case.  They  agreed  that  no  doubt  could  exist 
as  to  the  cause  of  the  death  being  a AA'ound  from  a fusee ; but  they  at 
the  same  time  affirmed  that  the  deceased  might  haA^e  inflicted  it,  either 
voluntanly  or  involuntarily,  on  himself,  and  that  another  person  could 
not  haA^e  done  it  Avithout  being  in  an  ambuscade,  Avith  his  knee  on  the 
giound,  and  the  deceased  Avalking.  From  these  circumstances,  they 
were  of  opinion  that  the  sister-in-law  Avas  not  the  murderer,  if  murder 
had  been  committed. 

On  this  decision,  Ave  may  remark,  with  Foderg,  that  it  seems  difficult 
that  a wound  inflicted  m this  manner,  and  nearly  in  a horizontal  line, 
could  have  been  caused  by  suicide;  while,  again,  the  sister-in-laAv, 
though  not  the  actual  murderer,  might,  notwithstanding,  have  been  an 
accessary,  bhe  Avas,  hoAvcA^er,  acquitted.* 

t'w  Newspaper  of  April  16,  1837.  It  is  also  worthy  of  mention 

those  of  a female,  the  external  organs  of  generation  were  not  larger  thail 

Srnlfn?  Vea.s  old;  there  was  no  hair  on  the  pubis,  thelaWa  wm^ 

Lo  ^ ^ not  more  than  two  inches  long,  while  the  uterus 

Avithom  anf cavity."  triangular  cartilaginous  membrane 

'■  ^otlere',  vol.  iii.  p.  I99. 

moit  tl  r occurred  at  Bourdeaux  in  July  1835.  An  Individual  aved 

caiises^nf  property,  cheerful  temperament,  and  with  scarcelv  aiiv 

self  on  his  be^X  "’r'l®.’  ‘‘f‘er  dinner  the  son  threw  him. 

by  the  dlLSglif^  Jstoh^'^  --  aivaked 

charged  pi.stol,  wllh  in  tbo  ‘r’  e 

t!'e  slighLtmotiorwouM  cause  h to'fall 

cJaral' on  fllf  I'— 

Joying^hL^f^tK  The  son  might  be  desirous  of  en- 

ambiguous.  Ought  it  not’  hv  !t«  rticulai , the  position  of  the  pistol  was  deemed 

found,  after  tlie  fnflicfio7of  fhe  U ‘ »Peoific  gravity  alone,  to  have  fallen  to  the 

der  had  been  comSS  ^had  H «>tir. 

vuunimiea,  it  jiad  been  placed  in  its  present  place  ? 
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lu  connexion  with  the  su])ject  of  this  section,  it  is  sometimes  of 
great  importance  to  ascertain  whether  spots  fount!  on  oftensive  weaiioiib, 
clothing,  or  articles  of  furniture,  are  those  of  blood.  Modern  chc- 

niistrv  has  attempted  to  solve  the  pro lilem.  u i 

The  earliest  Lperimenter  was,  I believe,  Lassaigne  He  observed 
that  ordinary  rust  could  be  distinguished  from  that  J 

on  iron  or  steel  instruments,  by  dissolving  the  latter 
The  salts  and  a portion  of  the  colouring  matter  are  taken  »P> 
rust  is  precipitated.  Heat,  or  the  acids,  coagula  e the 
evaporating  and  calcining  in  a platina  spoon,  chloride  of  sodium, 
carbonate  of  soda,  and  phosphate  of  lime,  j 

Chevallier  recommended  the  use  of  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
notasl.  as  re-agents.  By  the  two  former  iron  rust  is  aUogeUier  dis- 
Llve^  but  they  only  partially  dissolve  the  other.  The  inso  ub  e 
narts  give  all  the  products  of  animal  substances.  Potash  dissolve*  Imth, 
but  th?  liquid  of  the  iron  rust  is  colourless,  while  the  other  is  brojn  4 
Orfila,  with  his  characteristic  industry,  also  examinee  o 

Among  the  tests  proposed  by  him  is  exposure  to  a o^ 

to  80°  Fahr.  If  the  spot  on  arms  be  of  blood,  it  will  comeo 
but  will  be  no  'alteration  ifit  be  rust. 

but  not  the  rust.  The  colouring  matter  nuy  f 
and  the  acids,  as  above  directed ; and,  he  a,dds,  that  R 
all  other  known  colouring  matters,  since  it  is  not  -Jj  ’ 

hloJIne  also  turns  it  g?een,  and  a large  ^ 

<mther;  but,  on  adding  infusion  of  galls,  there  is  a dark  red  piecip  tate 

Strono-  nitric  acid  also  destroys  the  colour  of  the  stain  cauyd  Y ^ 
Vhen  the  atain  is  on  clothing,  this  should  be  m 

water  until  the  fluid  is  charged  with  it.  Ihe  same  expe 

TlJefe'''eitJiments,  however  desirable  in  their  results  did  not 
receive  uuiveLl  consent,  llaspail,  another  French  chemist,  aimomice^ 
that  all  the  indications  thus  obtained  from  true 

[“■r altaltrih^U"^  r oltS.';;  wa,  disimctly  iteroeivahle. 

The  medical  examiners  rebutted  ^b's  idea  ’’J  this  instance, 

gers  often  remained  for  a time  f disposed  of  the  most  imiKirt- 

''"'■■’‘a.S.SV.  J.ur».l,  vol.  II.,  p.  40ti,  tram  l<ev«.  MaicIc 

t Journal  de  Chimie  ni^dicale.  Tmin.al  vol.  v.  p.  458.  Edinburg 

i North  American  Medical  and 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  216. 

a’  Braude’s  Journal,  N.S.  vol.  iii.  p.  4!)7.  ^ Foreign  3Iedical 
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It  is  only  necessary,  he  says,  to  put  a few  drops  of  blood  into  a cup, 
and  add  the  acid  to  the  amount  of  one-third  or  one-half  of  the  other, 
and  the  odour  will  be  evolved.  This  he  styles  the  aromatic  principle 
of  the  blood.  In  the  male  it  has  the  odour  of  perspiration  ; in  the 
female,  the  same,  but  much  weaker.  In  the  horse,  the  odour  of  its 
perspiration  or  of  horse-dung.  So,  also,  with  the  ox,  sheep,  dog,  and 
even  birds.  This  test,  then,  he  deemed  conclusive,  and  applicable  to 
all  doubtful  cases.* 

Other  chemists,  however,  do  not  appear  to  have  the  same  acuteness 
of  smell  as  Barruel ; and  we  may  well  doubt,  with  Wedekind,  whether 
it  would  be  safe  to  ground  grave  charges  on  a sense  so  variable,  and 
yhere  the  certain  detection  of  it  is,  on  many  accounts,  very  difficult. f 

F.  Of  Persons  found  Dead  from  Noxious  Inhalations. 

A vast  proportion  of  the  gases  discovered  by  modern  chemists  are 
irrespirable.  Few  of  them,  however,  are  spontaneously  generated, 
and  their  noxious  power  must  of  necessity  be  extremely  circumscribed. 
We  shall  notice  such  as  have  proved  destructive  to  life  under  the  head 
of  Poisons.  But  there  are  some  which  may  be  produced  under  ordi- 
nary circumstances,  or  are  occasionally  the  results  and  accompaniments 
of  peculiar  situations  and  occupations  ; and  of  these  the  most  remark- 
able are  carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas.  It  must, 
however,  be  understood,  that  in  many  instances  where  they  prove  delel 
tenons,  other  poisonous  substances  may  co-operate  in  causing  the 
result.  This  fact,  in  conjunction  with  the  comparative  frequency  of 
injury  from  them,  fully  justifies  a notice  in  this  place. 

1.  Carbonic  Acid  Gas  may  be  generated  in  various  ways: I. 

Wiien  a number  of  persons  have  remained  during  a long  time  in  an 
i apartment,  or  any  other  place  where  the  air  is  not  renewed.  They 
mutually  vitiate  the  air,  and  produce,  by  the  process  of  respiration,  the 
I poison  in  question.  The  most  striking  and  melancholy  instance  of  this 
occurred  at  Calcutta,  in  1756.  When  that  place  surrendered  to 
' ^ hundred  and  forty-six  Englishmen  into 

I & Black  Hole,  at  Fort  William,  a place  only  eighteen  feet  by  fourteen, 
and  having  only  two  apertures  through  which  air  could  be  admitted, 
ley  remained  here  from  eight  in  the  evening  until  the  next  morning, 

P-.  267-  In  two  cases  referred  to  him  by  the  ma- 

bUri  nfo  i ‘^^amination  and  pronounced  one  to  be  the 

Wood  of  a sheep.-See  Annales,  vol.  i.  p.  548  ; vol.  x.  p.  ICO. 

Vol!  nTTiT  in  the  Annales  d’Hygiene. 

t)  2n=i  n ° but  objects  to  their  application  in  legal  medicine-  vol  xi 

P- 107,  C . I P.  «3,  Ch/v.lller , v„l.  v. 

'"enting  „„  the  b I’l  .d  of  r’i’?  uniformity  of  results  in  experi. 

objections  mav  «Uo  1 r‘  extract  from  Raspail,  pointing  out  his 

«eeairLE  dp,%  • "i  Medico-Cl.irurgical  Review,  wll.  xxv.^p.  37l! 

dico-legal  examinatL?.  \ P'  ^ lile. 

vol.  xiv.  p.  349  ’ ^ Oifila,  Barruel,  and  Chevallier. — Annales  d’Hygiene, 
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wlien  only  twenty  were  alive.  A somewhat  similar  instance 
in  London,  in  1742.  • Twenty  persons  were  forced  into  a part  of  St 
Martin's  round-house  called  the  Hoh,  during  the  night,  and  in  coiise- 
ouen“  several  died.*  Individuals,  in  a stale  of  suffocation  from  this 
2ause  orrscised  with  an  insupportable  thirst ; a copious  perspiration  i,  . 
nrSe;t  and  4 pain  in  the  chest  t difficult  respiration  and  intense 
follow  ” They  lose  their  strength,  and  fall  into  a deep  lethar^.  ■ 

to  which  death  soon  succeeds,  if  aid  be  , 

fumes  of  burning  charcoal  consist  m part  of  this  substance,  ^^co 

\'oo'pa?tfl4  of  crboli^acid  f;  ^2  of  azote 

at  least  imagine  to  be  present  in  some  proportion,  ^^ver  tne  ac 

s^oTcaTbo^j  a:ii‘SuXtT^^^  a X- p 

'^Led  hardly  state  howjreq^ 


• Smith,  p.  20c.  “ A parcel  of  drunken  Jook  np  wery  woman  1 

pm  tlie  laws  in  ^^‘ecution  agaiiist  alf  of  whom  iLy  thrust  into 

lliey  met,  till  they  had  collected  hve  orsi  - d-t  with  doors  and  windows. 

aSt.  RIartin’s  round-house,  screamed  as  long  as  il-e/' 

closed.  The  poor  creatuies,  w i ‘ . One  poor  wretch  said  she  was  wor 

had  any  breath  left,  begging  at  least  foi  w . P ^ ^^^ter,  hut  in  vain  ! ^ 

eighteen  pence,  and  would  ^ ‘ . f,mr  were  found  stifled  lo  death ; 

Avtll  did  they  keep  them  theie  that  Walpole 

two  died  soon  after,  and  a dozen  mo  T|ie  keeper  of  the  rQund-honse  w 

Letters  to  Sir  Horace  R ami,  vol  i.  p.  U.9-  ^‘’(“^p^X’Diyections,  p.  170-  ^ 

tried,  hnt  acquitted  tit  wi  hil  niuider.  t Christison,  3d  edition 

J Orfila’s  Toxicologie  Lectures,  in  Lancet,  N. 

p 748.  Devergie,  vol.  11.  p.  oVi.  i-'r.  n- 

S"„r»5t:ing'«L::c iw  i..  r»n...."-b4iiih»r4h 
iinal  Register,  vol.  vi.  part  2,  p.  C4. 
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I mines.  In  the  latter,  however,  a different  substance  is  also  generated, 
called  i\\&  fire-damp,  or  carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  which  is  no  less 
I deadly  ; but  the  frequency  of  fatal  accidents  to  persons  descending 
wells  is  to  be  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid.  5.  In  some  rare  instances, 
I the  effluvia  of  plants,  which  evolve  carbonic  acid  and  nitrogen  during 
the  night,  have  proved  fatal.  Dr.  Paris  refers  to  a case  of  this 
kind,  where  a gardener,  watching  for  the  safety  of  a pinery,  was 
found  dead  in  the  morning  in  the  green-house.*  6.  Lastly,  I may 
mention,  if  not  already  enumerated,  that  the  smoke  from  burning  wood 
! or  anthracite  coal  may  prove  deleterious  in  a great  degree  from  the 
i same  cause.f 

. It  seems  to  be  now  generally  acknowledged  that  the  action  of  car- 
bonic acid  gas  is  narcotic.  The  experiments  of  Coljard  de  Martigny 
are  very  interesting  on  this  point.  Animals  are  rapidlj’^  killed  in  an 
atmosphere  of  it,  and,  even  when  diluted  with  common  air,  they  died  in 
I two  or  three  minutes.  Yet  when  a lighted  candle  was  afterwards  intro- 
duced under  the  bell-glass  used  for  the  experiments,  it  burnt  lively. 
1 his  circumstance  will  explain  why  accidents  have  sometimes  hap- 
pened to  persons  descending  into  wells  after  ascertaining  that  com- 
bustion could  be  supported. 

In  an  experiment  on  himself,  the  body  was  enclosed  in  an  atmo- 
sphere of  this  gas,  with  due  precautions  for  the  maintenance  of  breath- 
ing, and  the  symptoms  were  those  usually  observed  from  breathing  it. 
Animals  treated  in  this  way  died  after  some  time.I 


• Paris  and  Fonldanque,  vol.  ii.  p.  49. 

Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  345.  Case  by  Mr. 
fire  Somi  f the  Wanlockl.ead  mines  from  tl.e  wood  of  a flue  taking 

wLiSrunde,  o to  tlie  elfects  of  sulphurous  acid  gj, 

viiicii  see  under  Poisons.— Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  154.  Case  bv  Dr  Srhenrk  ,>P 

sr::.T  if;  543  ^ Medictciunugi^ 

of  coal ’as  illuso^atpHt  tl^‘’  "r  the  deleterious  elfects  of  the  smoke 

fire^iadllpi.  t ^ ^ i"  the  cases  of  six  individuals  subjected  to  its  influence.  A coal 

Iwn  a,  m T “P  ‘'*«“'ke  produced  by  it  had  passed 

They  awoke  w!th‘‘r'‘“^  hed-room,  the  door  of  which  was,  however,  open. 

to  r7tun  to  s 1 rise-stupefaction  of  mind,  and  a desire 

or  sickness  af  the' headach  succeeded,  with  vomiting 
.on  o BOO  1 ‘ ^ ''7  g'-aduHlly  recovered  l.v  the  next  dav.-_Christi- 
b.dividi?i“H  ^lyg'ene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  442.  A recent  case  hv  Devergie,  of  one 

beam  tha  ^ ‘^“"^ofoosly  ill,  from  the  gas  issuing  from  a snfoulderinir 

werT  i '’y  “ kitcl.en  chimney.  The  indivil.a"^  attacked 

heam  took"fi”er'^  removing  the  boards,  and  giving  access  to  the  air,  the 

^y 

forgemell  afLlVi":et"dSS'’ira  ^ P"  .'“P' 

asleep.  They  amused  fhem.ei.,  ^ "chamber  where  a child  twelve  years  old  was 

>‘Ose;  tlie  child  awoke  but  airaiPfeTl  T ,“**‘^‘‘’*‘''Vh'’'‘‘*hed  candle  under  its 

hour.  It  was  shortiv  afre^.  s A i“'’’  / *®y  co''“»»ed  this  course  for  half 

‘hree  days.  '1^0  with  convulsions,  or  epileptic  fits,  and  died  in 

faculty  of  Aledicine  Thev  «if  ^ "t*  '"ogistrates,  wlio  consulted  tlie 
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' Sir  Humphry  Davy  attempted  to  breathe  the  pure  gas,  but  found 
it  impossible;  the  glottis  was  closed  from  the  irritation  produced. 
D’Arcet,  visiting  the  place  at  Montpensier,  m France,  where  carbonic 
acid  gas  issues  from  the  ground,  as  at  the  Grotto  .del  Cano  in  Italy, 
attempted  to  ascertain  its  effects,  but  they  were 

moved  towards  it  on  his  hands,  he  instantly  fell  flat,  and  would  have 

expired  had  he  not  been  drawn  back  by  his  guide.* 

The  earlier  symptoms,  so  far  as  they  can  be  ascertained,  a e a 
sense  of  weight ; uneasiness  or  pain  in  the  head;  ringing  m the  ear; 
giddiness;  a great  disposition  to  sleep  ; a rapid  loss  of  strength,  so^ 
to  be  unable  to  continue  upright;  great  difhculty 
senses  no  longer  exercise  their  functions,  and  there  is  a partial  or  total  . 

Xanced"  stages,  the  breathing  is 

froth  issues  from  the  mouth.  Coma  sS^^ 

rupted  briefly,  in  some  instances,  by  delirium,  and  in  others  by  slight 

convulsions.  But  the  last  are  generally  wanting.  ^ 

If  they  are  discovered  after  the  gas  has  had  its  full  operation,  t 
bodies  present  the  following  appearances  : the  head,  ace,  and  «eck,  are 
svvo  len  the  eyes  are  propelled  from  their  sockets,  but  preserve  their  rt 

bTiillaLV  ofe/for  iwo^rlhree  hours  after  death , ‘^e ‘o^ue  . - 

truded  swollen,  and  inclined  to  one  side  of  the  mout  , j 
firmlv  closed  the  face  is  livid,  the  lips  are  of  a dark  blue  colour,  he  r 

Idonien  is  inflated,  and  sometimes  ^ 

seen  even  on  the  anterior  parts ; the  bo  ^ a j ^yipiie  the  « 

leneth  of  time,  and  sometimes  indeed  is  wanner  than  n , 
hKl  Lxible  for  some  hours. t These  t 

the  latter,  succeed  each  other  more  rapidly  m summer  tna 

"'‘"'These  appearances  are  not,  however  invariable  The  cciuntenanw 

is  sometimes  pale,  and  generally  bears  few  marks  , 

case  of  Dr.  Schenek,  already  quoted,  ‘''“^VSib  li«  ' 

of  features,  and  the  face  was  pale,  no  great  flexibilitj  ot 

no  unusual  tendency  to  putrefaction.  those  of  the  head 

On  disseetion,  the  blood-vessels  and  Pe«  ™ f ^ “,eumu- 
and  lungs,  are  found  filled  with  blood,  an  l j„s  ^leading  to  it. 

lated  in  the  right  side  of  the  heart,  and  read ilv  front  f 

The  blood  itself  is  black,  and  so  fluid,  that  it  is  d.seharged  readily  l« 


• Journal  Royal  Institution,  vol.  ii.p.  201. 

.re  u.t  — f»  {J- ■ 

et  t|i. -tril.  Uil.t.^. 

^ Cycli.peaia  of  Practioal  Metiicine,  art.  • t> 

Lmidon  Medical  Repository  vol.  xxvii  p.  4CB.  ^ case  of  soic'<Je 
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the  smallest  incisiou.  Effusions  of  serum,  tinged  with  blood,  are  found, 
particularly  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  and  in  the  bronchiEe,  while 
the  muscles  are  so  soft  as  to  be  torn  by  the  slightest  exertion.  The 
epiglottis  is  said  to  be  raised,  and  in  some  instances  sooty  matter  has 
been  found  in  the  nostrils  and  trachea.* 

The  larynx  and  trachea  are  usually  injected  with  blood,  and  of  a 
rose  colour.f 

As  a variation  from  the  ordinary  appearances,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Renard,  in  three  cases,  found  the  right  side  of  the  heart 
empty. 

Although  the  causes  which  produce  death  in  these  cases  are  often 
evident,  yet  dissection  should  never  be  omitted  in  any  suspected  case. 
It  may  aid  us  materially.  The  loss  of  irritability  in  the  muscles  is  also 
strikingly  greater  from  this  cause  of  death  than  is  ever  seen  in  cases 
from  drowning,  hanging,  &c.,  and  it  is  therefore  worthy  of  particular 
attention. J We  should  notice  whether  any  marks  of  injuries  are  pre- 
sent  which  may  excite  doubt.  The  place,  the  circumstances  under 
which  the  body  is  found,  the  noxious  material  that  has  been  inhaled, 
all  deserve  investigation,  and  may  lead  to  the  truth. 

Four  days  after  death  the  body  of  the  wife  of  Amouroux  was  dis- 
covered in  her  chamber.  There  was  a sanious  fluid  flowing  from  the 
mouth,  and  although  this  was  in  February  1836,  yet  decomposition 
w^s  much  advanced.  The  epidermis  separated  readily  on  the  slightest 
ettort.  i he  face  was  enormously  distended,  and  of  a blackish  green 
colour,  ^ were  also  the  arms  and  hands.  The  body  was  of  a livid  green. 
JNo  marks  of  external  injury  could  be  found  on  it. 

On  dissection  the  lungs  were  seen  gorged,  and  their  tissue  softened 
by  putrefaction.  So  also  with  the  liver.  The  stomach  was  healthy, 
and  no  deleterious  substance  could  be  detected.  The  conclusion  of  the 
examiners,  therefore,  was  that  she  had  died  from  asphyxia,  caused  by 
the  burning  of  charcoal.  ^ 

■R.1*  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  iii.  p.  254.  Belloc  n 104  Dr 

STansLTbnf  y7r'ro3°  charcoal,  in  Mrdico-Chirur: 

^ P-128.  ^ * • P*  - Oifila  fi  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.p.  347.  Larrey,  vol.  ii. 

^ a Dissectiims  in  Medico-Cl.irurgical  Review,  vol.  xx.  p.  4 of  two 

1 the  Lance?  N S “vol  f 'if  5-3  mentioned  in 

. w,-.h  it 

' -'laginous  rings.  He  adds  that  tlicrr  i«  (>  **’  the  wliite  colour  of  its  carti- 

' , tongne.  ^ ‘’'t«“  a capillary  injection  at  the  root  of  the 

' er  hy  *trangulati(!i?’b?cl,*^ld?,l*g,i'ff‘'^^  “ person  suffocated  by  a non-respirable  gas, 
have  elapsed  since  death.  ’ certain  that  more  than  twelve  hours 
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It  appeared  by  the  statement  of  her  husband  that  they  had  mutually 
agreed  to  destroy  themselves  through  the  above  means,  that  their 
apartment  was  well  calculated  for  the  purpose,  being  dose  and  admit- 
ting no  currents  of  air,  that,  after  lighting  the  charcoal,  he  placed  it 
between  himself  and  his  wife,  both  lying  on  the  floor,  that  his  wife  soon 
became  affected,  and  died  in  three  hours,  but  it  produced  no  injurious 
result  on  himself.  Shortly  after  her  death  he  drank  copious  y of 
water,  but  renewed  the  charcoal  Are,  and  persisted  in  his  attempts  for 
several  days,  in  order  to  destroy  himself  in  this  manner.  The  rapidity 
of  putrefaction  in  the  body  of  the  female  was  doubtless  owing  to  the 
high  temperature  thus  kept  up  without  intermission.  _ 

' Such  was  his  defence,  and  it  was  asked  whether,  supposing  the 
above  statement  to  be  correct,  it  was  possible  for  the  husband  to  escape 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  carbonic  acid.  To  this  the  medical  ex- 
aminers replied  in  the  negative.  , l-  „e 

All  the  reports  were  finally  committed  to  the  inspection  of 
Devergie,  and  the  judge  required  of  him  answers  to  the  following 

the  complete  state  of  putrefaction  in  lohich  thu  body  found 
four  and  a halfdays  after  death  support  or  negative  the  ^ 

being  caused  bj/  asphyxia  ? In  reply,  he  remarks,  «tiffeni.^^^^ 

the  limbs  alwavs  precedes  putrefaction,  this  last  would  probably  occ 
later  in  death  from  inhaling  carbonic  acid  than  from  other  causes; 
Nvsten  had  observed,  that  lie  stiffening  of  the  limbs,  which  in  ordinary 
cies  ksi  only  twenty-four  to  thirty  hours  after  death  continued  m 
one  thus  asphyxiated  as  long  as  seven  days.  He  was  also  enabled  to 
Se  observations  on  two  cases  at  the  Morgue.  The  body  of  a maK 
destroyed  by  asphyxia  from  charcoal,  did  not  exhibit 
tTs^f  puTrefactL  until  the  eighth  day,  nor  ums  itunti  the  t 
Tat  a green  colour  was  observed  on  the  inferior  extremities.  The 
trunk  itfelf  seemed  to  dry  rather  than  to  soften,  and  no  gas  w as  dei  e- 

;™;d^nlAhe  *in.  sLrtly  afteMhe  bodies  „ a ma  e 

both  destroyed  in  the  same  manner  a month  preuous,  were  o » 
to  he  Esue.  Each  exhibited  the  same  tendency  to  desiccation, 

parliculari/lbout  the  face,  anas,  and 

physema  of  the  cellular  tissue,  nor  any  softening,. 

AsrK ...  a„«s^dc of 

acid  gas  on  meat  confined  in  it,  as  shewn  y rp'fnrded  rather 

ofofffnion,  that  in  this  kind  of  death  - «on^^^ 

than%romoted.  Another  question  pre- 

of  the  skin  so  common  in  the  asphyxiated  Here 

sent  in  this  case,  although  putrefaction  was  so  for 

the  answer  is  in  the  aflirniative,  £r  e7bod^^ 

the  space  of  eight  years,  during  which  he  h^  °b^ 

Morgue,  he  has  always  seen  this  present.  How  long  it  maj 
befoTe  the  change  into  green  occurs  is  not  determined,  but  the  pe 
must  be  more  extended  in  wiiiter  than  in  the  in- 

ibonS  a"<?  Ar,"“l-be  s.a.is.ica,  fac«  on  .hi, 
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; are  few  and  unsatisfactory.  It  appears,  however,  that  in  Paris  more 
i females  than  males  have  been  recovered  from  its  effects. 

Would  a person  lying  on  the  floor  he  more  readily  affected  than  in 
j a more  elevated  situation  ? No  experiments  have  been  made  on  this 
point,  but  the  following  circumstances  deserve  consideration.  Although 
the  specific  gravity  of  carbonic  acid  gas  is  much  greater  than  that  of 
atmospheric  air,  and  therefore  descends,  yet  Mr.  Dalton  has  shewn 
that  a lighter  gas  cannot  be  in  contact  with  a heavier  one  without 
mixing  with  it.  Again,  the  levity  of  carbonic  acid  is  increased  in  this 
case  by  the  elevated  temperature  that  was  kept  up.  The  result  must 
have  been  that  the  chamber  was  filled  with  ascending  currents  of  pure 
heated  carbonic  acid,  and  descending  ones  of  the  same  more  and  more 
vitiated,  but  colder.  As  Amouroux  and  his  wife  were  both  on  the 
floor,  it  follows  that  they  were  not  in  the  most  favourable  position  for 
the  rapid  extinction  of  life. 

The  crime  with  which  Amouroux  was  charged  is  not  expressly 
stated,  but  I presume  it  was  murder.  Whatever  it  may  have  been,  he 
was  found  guilty,  and  condemned  to  hard  labour  for  life.* 

2.  Sulphuretted  Hydrogen  Gas. — This  is  theprincipal  noxious 
substance  exhaled  from  privies  and  common  sewers,  and  it  has  proved 
destructive  to  many. 

Chaussier  appears  to  have  been  among  the  first  to  notice  its 
rapidly  fatal  effects,  whether  inhaled  or  injected  in  the  cellular  tissue  or 
rectum.  According  to  the  experiments  of  Thenard  and  Dupuytren, 
the  gas,  even  when  mixed  with  a large  quantity  of  atmospheric  air,  is  a 
very  powerful  poison.  A proportion  of  l-300th  was  sufficient  to  kill  a 
bird  in  very  little  time.  l-8U0th  produced  death  in  a dog,  and  a 
I ^rse  was  killed  in  an  atmosphere  containing  l-250th  part  of  it. 
I Nysten  and  Broughton  have  verified  these  results,  either  by  a repetition 
I of  the  experiments,  or  by  injecting  it  into  the  veins. j- 
f “ When  the  exposure  has  lasted  but  a short  time  the  sufferer  ex- 
t periences  a general  uneasiness,  accompanied  with  nausea  and  sickness, 
E IS  respiration  becomes  irregular,  but  not  difficult,  and  his  pulse  much 


P-  201.  London  Medical  Onzette,  vol.  xx. 
p.  1 he  blowing  remark  by  Dr.  Christisou  (tliird  edition,  p.  749)  deserves  to 

be  added  in  this  place : j i / 

An  observation  worthy  of  note,  as  at  times  supplying  the  only  rational  expla- 
nation ol  the  discrepant  effects  of  tlie  poison  on  several  individuals  simnltaneoiislv 
will  to  appearance  alike  exposed  to  it,  is  that  in  a close  apartment  the  gas  abounds 
wm  n"!  ."’®. Pf  ^ by  reason  of  its  high  density,  but  that  where  a current  from 
witliout  IS  directed  through  the  room,  as  for  example  from  helow  a door  towards  a 

i.  "'here  least  effect  is  produced  may  be  exactly  that  which 

othM  circiiinstances  is  the  most  dangerous,  namely,  on  the  floor.” 

»PP-  P-  29,  Experiments  of  Dupuytren. 
rist  son,  pp.  C93-690.  Braude’s  Journal,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  16 

ratio  bydrogeii  does  not  appear  to  be  deleterious  to  man  in  an  equal 

common  wl!!  observation,  that  the  workmen  employed  in  the 

one  nartnf  snrV  »‘'is  work  without  inconvenience  in  an  atmosphere  containing 
brea^hSIrom  on  »tm<>Hpheric  air,  and  that  they  constantly 

3 per  cent  of  snini  ” this  gas.  Air  found  on  analysis  to  contain 

persoirr?.  lo  r-  hydrogen  had  been  breathed  for  several  minutes  by  tbe 

person  collecting  it.—Auiiulei  d’Hygiene,  vol.  ii.  p.  144.  ^ 
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agitated ; the  skin  is  cold,  general  convulsions,  almost  tetanic,  take 
place,  and  the  muscles  of  the  chest  and  face  are  particularly  affected. 
The  abdomen  is  often  tumid,  and  recovery  is  preceded  by  vomiting 
up  a bloody  froth.  Severe  colic  pains  also  are  common. 

“ In  cases  where  an  individual  has  been  long  exposed  to  the  action 
of  this  gas,  all  power  of  motion  and  sensation  is  lost ; a frothy  saliva, 
tinged  with  blood,  flows  from  the  mouth;  the  lips  and  face  are  livid, 
the  eyes  are  shut,  and  void  of  all  brilliancy ; the  pupil  fixed  and  ; 

the  pulse  is  small  and  frequent,  and  the  respiration  short  and  dithcult, 
and  apparently  convulsive  ; the  action  of  the  heart  becomes  disordered 
and  violent,  and  the  extremities  are  in  a state  of  relaxation.  To  this 
succeeds  an  agitation  more  or  less  excessive,  the  muscles  are  attacked 
by  alternate  spasms  and  convulsions,  and  the  body  is  curved  backwards, 
while  the  individual  appears  to  suffer  from  acute  pain.  * • , , 

Delirium  occasionally  occurs,  and  in  one  instance  mentioned  y 
Dupuytren  the  eyes  were  open  and  red.  This,  howeve^  has  been  . 
ascribed  to  the  presence  of  hydrosulphuret  of  ammonia,  which  is  fre- 
quently found  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  sewers.t 

In  one  case  where  death  followed,  and  dissection  was  per  ornie 
forty  hours  after  death,  the  head  and  trunk  were  already  putrid,  the 
skin  bluish,  and  elevated  by  gas.  The  blood  contained  in  the  various 
cavities  was  black  and  fluid.  The  brain  was  greenish  and  tender. 
The  bronchim  were  of  a red  colour,  and  the  posterior  parts  of  the  lungs 
were  gorged  with  black  blood,  but  that  organ  was  genera  y crepi  ous. 
The  stomach  presented  traces  of  recent  irritation,  and  the  intestinal 
canal  was  greenish.  The  liver,  of  a greenish  black  co  our,  was  in  a 
state  of  congestion.  All  the  viscera  exhaled  the  sme  o pu  ii  s , 
and  several  of  the  persons  present  at  the  dissection  were  su  sequen  y 
affected  with  lassitude  and  stupor,  sleeplepness  and  violent  colic.| 
Experiments  on  animals  have  presented  similar  results. 5 

G.  Of  Persons  found  Hung. 

I need  hardly  apprise  the  medical  reader  that  there  is  an  intimate 
resemblance  between  the  principal  physiological  phenomena,  observe 
in  persons  hung,  strangled,  and  smothered.  I shall,  therefore,  in  th 
section,  consider  these  in  detail,  and  hereafter  confine  myself  to  iihat 
may  be  deemed  peculiar  to  the  other  kinds  of  death. 

We  understand  by  the  term  hanging  the  suspension  of  ^ PO  •' 
by  a cord  or  some  other  ligature  around  the  neck.  Ihe  rapioity  0 
death  from  it  evidently  depends  much  on  the  manner 
cord  is  adjusted,  the  texture  and  strength  of  the  intervertebral  hj, 

* These  quotations  are  from  Orfila’s  Directions,  Ik iMedical 
Halle’s  Reclmrcl.es,  Paris,  17B5.  See  also  a case  by  Dr.  Howard.  Boston  .Menu 

and  Sui-gical  Journal,  vol.  11.  p.  401.  Plomb  des 

+ In  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M6dicales,  \ol.  xliii.  p-  J o,  , 1 ..jro- 

FosL,  the  occurrence  of  ophthalmia  and  coryza  is  expressly  ascribed  to  > 

England  J.nrn.l,  viii.  p.  21:,.  Ao^nnt  .1  Uno.  cm 
from  the  Nouveau  Journal  de  IMddecitm,  for  April  1818. 

§ Orlila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  374. 
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[i  ments,  the  fulness  of  the  blood-vessels,  and  the  strength  of  their  coats, 
f!  All  these  circumstances,  with  that  of  the  weight  of  the  body,  and  the 
height  and  suddenness  of  the  fall,  will  render  a shorter  or  longer  space 
of  time  necessary  to  destroy  life.* 

The  manner  in  which  death  occurs  in  these  cases  is  far  from  being 
perfectly  understood.  Sufficient,  however,  is  known  to  authorise  us  in 
asserting  that  there  is  considerable  variety. 

The  first  to  be  mentioned  is  apoplexy  (not  necessarily  accompanied 
with  rupture  or  extravasation)  produced  by  pressure  on  the  large 
blood-vessels  that  go  to  the  head.  Though  this  has  been  occasionally 
doubted,  yet  we  have  proof  sufficient,  both  in  the  external  appear- 
ances, and  on  dissection,  to  warrant  us  in  saying  that  this  does  happen. 
The  compression  prevents  the  return  of  the  blood  by  the  veins,  and 
although  it  cannot  obstruct  the  circulation  by  the  intervertebrals,  yet 
its  effect  naturally  is  to  cause  an  extreme  congestion  of  the  vascular 
sy.stem  of  the  head,  and  of  the  brain  particularly.  It  would  not  seem, 
however,  in  cases  of  recovery,  to  be  attended  with  an  ordinary  conse- 
quence, viz.  paralysis.  Fodere  has  collected  some  curious  cases  in 
illustration  of  this.  Thus  Wepfer  saw  both  a man  and  woman  who 
survived  hanging.  The  latter  recollected  nothing,  and  the  former 
stated  that  on  the  application  of  the  cord  he  felt  no  pain,  but  sunk,  as 
it  were,  into  a profound  sleep.  Morgagni,  also,  mentions  that  an  indi- 
vidual who  had  recovered  under  similar  circumstances  informed  him 
that  the  first  sensation  was  flashes  of  light  before  his  eyes,  and  that  he 
then  sunk  into  the  same  sleep.  Our  author  also  quotes  a case  on  the 
authority  of  Lord  Chancellor  Bacon.  A gentleman  took  a fancy  to 
ascertain  whether  those  who  were  hung  experienced  any  pain,  and 
actually  performed  the  experiment  on  himself.  He  immediately  lost 
all  consciousness,  and  the  event  would  have  been  tragic,  had  not  a 
friend  entered  in  time  to  cut  him  down.f 

In  fatal  cases,  as  we  shall  presently  shew,  the  brain  exhibits  all  the 
! ordinary  appearances  of  apoplexy. 

Another  immediate  cause  of  death,  and  about  which  there  is  hardly 
I any  dispute,  is  suffocation,  or  exclusion  of  air  from  the  lungs.  The 


^ Dr.  Plott,  in  liis  History  of  Staffordshire,  quotes  a patent  roll  of  the  48th 
M )ear  of  Henry  the  I bird,  in  wliich  it  is  stated  that  Inetta  Balsham,  having  been  con- 
' victed  of  harbouring  thieves,  was  sentenced  to  be  hung,  and,  accordingly,  was  hung, 
out  remained  alive  from  nine  until  the  next  morning.  A free  pardon  was,  tlierefore, 
¥■•  granted  lier.  Dr.  Plott  suggests,  that  her  life  was  probably  preserved  on  account  of 


, , „ , , . c-o 7 — — probably  preserved  on  account  of 

t n liappened  in  the  case  of  a Swiss,  as  I was 

tom  |,y  tl,e  Rev.  Obediah  Walker,  master  of  University  College,  who  was  attempted 
i)  nfi’-**  ‘'‘0»  thirteen  times,  yet  lived,  notwithstanding,  by  the  benefit 

o.  was  found  to  have  turned  a bone.”_Profes- 

«ional  Anecdotes,  London,  1825,  vol.  iii.  p.  180. 


X.W,  vui.  111.  p.  lou. 

inn  rT'  "'T  " coosequence  of  which  a particular  exami 

ti,  **  f *1*  ^ '*^*^*'  place,  ami  it  wan  found  to  liave  l»een  owine  to  an  ossifiec 


i 


portion  of  the  tracliea  resisting  a portion  of  the  rope 
I'lrM,  London  lUedieal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol 
t Poder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  i.'y 


owing  to  an  ossified 
— Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson’s  Lec- 
418. 


Jivioir  o.  i\i  'll  ,•  . '“’wever,  mentions  that  there  were  individuals 

saved  ill  tl  who,  during  the  French  Revolution,  were  hung,  and  their  lives 

•:ars  and  deaf"*^  tune,  and  who  for  a long  lime  were  affected  with  a ringing  of  the 
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following  experiment  by  Dr.  Munro,  senior,  of  Edinburgh,  strikingly 
illustrates  the  correctness  of  this  opinion : “ A dog  was  suspended  by 
the  neck  with  a cord,  an  opening  having  been  previously  made  in  the 
trachea  below  the  place  where  the  cord  was  applied,  so  that  air  could 
pass  into  the  lungs  as  freely  as  in  ordinary  respiration.  After  hanging 
in  this  state  for  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  during  which  time  the  circu- 
lation and  breathing  went  on  as  usual,  he  was  taken  down,  and  appeared 
not  to  have  suffered  materially  from  the  operation.  The  cord  was  then 
shifted  from  above  to  below  the  opening  made  into  the  trachea,  so  as 
totally  to  prevent  the  ingress  of  air  into  the  lungs,  and  the  animal,  being 
again  suspended,  was  in  a few  minutes  completely  dead.  * p i i 
In  connexion  with  this,  or  possibly  with  both  these  causes  of  death, 
the  injury  produced  by  compression  of  the  nerves  of  the  neck  must 
not  be  overlooked.  That  it  aids  in  producing  the  fatal  termination 
can  hardly  be  doubted,  after  recurring  to  the  experiment  of  Mr. 
Brodie.  He  “passed  a ligature  under  the  trachea  of  a guinea-pig, 
and  tied  it  tight  on  the  back  of  the  neck  with  a knot ; the  animal  was 
uneasy,  but  nevertheless  breathed  and  moved  about.  At  the  end  of 
fifteen  minutes  the  ligature  was  removed  ; on  the  following  morning, 

however,  it  was  found  dead.”t  _ p .u  ■ 

After  considering  apoplexy  and  suffocation  as  two  of  the  imme- 
diate causes  of  death,  it  is  the  opinion  of  some  of  the  latest  writers  on 
the  subject  that  in  many  instances  they  unite  in  producing  the  fatal 


termination.!  . , 

To  these  a third  is  to  be  added,  consisting,  in  addition  to  the  com- 
pression, in  a laceration  of  the  trachea  or  larynx,  or  a luxation  or 
fracture  of  the  cervical  vertebras,  from  a rupture  of  the  ligaments  of 
the  neck.  The  celebrated  Louis  inquired  of  several  executioners 
how  they  saved  the  lives  of  some  criminals,  while  others  were  irrecover- 
ably dead  ? It  was  answered  that,  in  the  latter  case,  they  caused  a 
lacLtion  of  the  trachea  and  a luxation  of  the  first  cervical  vertebra 
from  the  second,  by  placing  the  knot  of  the  cord  under  ^ 

then  giving  a rotatory  motion  to  the  body  at  the  moment  when  tlm  ladder 
was  taken  from  under  its  feet.§  This  luxation  chiefly 
persons,  or  where  they  may  have  fallen  from 

fhe  ro^e,  or  .where  attempts  have  been  made  fasten  death 
increasing  the  weight  of  the  body.  And  the  rapidity  of  the  result 
well  illustrated  by  accidents  where  the  vertebrm  are 

The  above  statement  evidently  explains  the  great  diversi  y 
plienoniena  observed  of  late  years  on  the  bodies  of  those  who  die  from 


i 

i 

i 

i 

I 


'I 

i 


I 


* From  Curry,  quoted  by  Dr.  Roget,  art.  Asphyxia,  in  Cyclopedia  of  Practical 
JMediciue. 

+ I *refer'^ parlicuiarly  to  two  very  valuable  dissertations 
pieii^  and  both  translated  from  Henke’s  Zeitscbrift.  ‘ 

FodeT*,’  vol.  iii.  P-  HI.  Dorsey’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  207- 
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hanging.  This  subject,  indeed,  has  attracted  peculiar  attention,  and 
all  variations  from  received  accounts  have  been  carefully  noticed. 

I will  commence  by  mentioning  such  as  have  been  most  generally 
deemed  signs  of  strangulation.  The  mark  of  the  cord  is  evident 
around  the  neck,  forming  a livid,  depressed  circle  ; the  face,  chest, 
shoulders,  and  occasionally  the  arms  and  hands,  are  swollen  and  livid  ; 
the  countenance  is  distorted ; the  eyes  open,  red,  or  protruded ; the 
tongue  is  sometimes  wounded  by  the  convulsive  motions  of  the  jaws, 
and  thrust  out  of  the  mouth;  the  fingers  are  bent,  and  the  hands  nearly 
closed.  De  Haen,  from  his  observations,  added,  that  a bloody  mucus 
often  issues  from  the  mouth  and  nose.*  In  some  instances,  an  ecchy- 
niosis  is  distinctly  seen  on  the  shoulders,  and  extending  upon  the 
breast. 

Of  late  years  there  have  been  added  to  the  external  signs  the 
semi-erect  condition  of  the  penis  and  the  emission  of  semen.  The 
faeces  and  urine  are  also  sometimes  expelled  at  the  moment  of  death. 
It  is  further  stated,  that  in  females  executed  a bloody  discharge  from 
the  uterine  organs  has  been  noticed. 

How  variable  all  or  most  of  these  are,  remains  to  be  stated ; and 
unless  we  can  explain  this  diversity  in  connexion  with  the  various 
causes  of  death,  the  subject  must  remain  extremely  intricate. 

The  mark  of  the  cord  around  the  neck  has  generally  been  deemed 
a common  occurrence  in  death  by  strangulation,  and  hence  its  presence 
was  greatly  relied  upon.  It  was  known  indeed,  and  is  so  stated  by  De 
Haen  and  Fodere,  to  have  been  sometimes  wanting.  This,  however, 
was  thought  to  be  a very  rare  oecurrence ; was  not  much  discussed ; 
and  was  explained,  when  noticed,  from  the  suddenness  of  death  in  these 
instances.  The  following  case,  that  oceurred  to  Esquirol,  succeeded  in 
attracting  marked  attention  to  its  presence  or  absence.  An  insane 
female  at  the  Salpetriere  was  seen  to  hang  herself  on  a tree  in  the 
garden.  An  attendant  immediately  hastened  to  her,  and  cut  down  the 
body  ; but  all  attempts  to  restore  life  proved  fruitless.  The  features 
were  composed  and  natural ; the  skin  not  discoloured  or  ecchymosed. 
There  was  a double  mark  on  the  neck,  as  the  rope  had  been  twisted 
twice  around  it ; but  there  was  only  a simple  depression,  without  any 
change  of  colour.  In  three  hours  after  there  was  no  change ; in  seven 
hours  the  mark  of  the  rope  had  a light  brown  tinge,  but  without  any 
ecchymosis.  None  indeed  occurred  ; and,  on  dissection,  the  cellular 
tissue  beneath  was  found  dry  and  compressed,  so  as  to  form  a brilliant 
white  band  a line  and  half  in  brcadthf 

Since  the  publication  of  this  case,  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  has 
been  noticed  by  other  observers.  Dr.  Klein,  a German,  in  fifteen 
cases  of  suicide  by  hanging,  could  find  none  on  the  neck.I 

• De  Haen,  vol.  iv.  p.  338. 

t Edinburgh  Medical  aifd  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  48?. 
t>  aru  _H)'gi6ne,  vol.  iv.  p.  16‘8.  Orfila,  Le9ons,  second  edition,  vol.  li. 

rn**''y  otlier  cases.  See  also  a very  recent  case  of  suicide  corn- 
cases  — Annales  d’llygiene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  208.  In  twelve 

Esquirol,  and  twenty-Hve  by  Uevergie,  eccbyinusis  was  also 
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Dr.  Remer,  however,  Avas  enabled  to  examine  no  less  than  102 
medico-legal  reports  of  persons  dead  by  hanging,  and  all  occurring  in  Si- 
lesia. Of  these  eighty-nine  presented  a distinct  and  Avell-marked  ecchy- 
mosis  ; in  one  the  skin  was  shrunk,  and  resembled  parchment  ; in 
two  others  the  skin  was  excoriated ; in  one  putrefaction  had  advanced 
too  far  to  permit  an  examination  ; and  in  nine,  it  is  expressly  stated 
the  bruised  condition  was  wanting.  He  also  adds  that  the  ecchymosis  avm 
not  confined  to  those  who  were  suspended  from  some  height,  but  equally 
occurred  in  such  whose  knees  or  feet  were  in  contact  with  the  ground. 

After  recognising  these  facts,  he  next  inquires  whether  a satis- 
factory explanation  can  be  given  why  this  mark  is  present  on  the  nec 
in  some  cases  and  not  in  others  ? It  has  been  suggested  that  ita 
absence  may  be  OAving  to  the  comparative  softness  of  the  article  used 
for  hanging.  But  even  a handkerchief  and  a cravat  cannot  in  the 
ordinary  sense  be  deemed  such,  since  they  are  twisted  and  folded,  so  as 
to  become  hard,  or  at  least  take  that  character,  by  the  pressure  ot  the 
body.  In  four  cases  aa" here  handkerchiefs  Avere  used  there  Avas  ecchy- 

raosis  ; in  two  others  there  was  none.  _ 

We  come  then,  with  a greater  probability  of  a solution,  to  the 
respective  causes  of  death.  Persons  may  die  so  soon  from  apoplexy 
that  no  time  is  left  for  the  cord  to  act  on  the  living  ne^;  for  it  must 
be  kept  in  mind  that  ecchymosis  only  happens  xchen  a sufficient  interval 
has  elapsed  previous  to  death  for  the  cord  to  pioduce  its  effect.  u 
connexion  with  the  consideration  of  this  mode  of  d^th,  and  to  ex- 
plain more  fully  its  occasional  extreme  suddenness.  Dr.  Kemer  con- 
iectures  that  the  pressure  on  the  nerves,  in  conjunction  AVith  the 
congestion,  may  produce  a state  identical  with  a palsy  of  the  brain. 
Out  of  thirteen  cases,  in  which  the  absence  of  ecchymosis  is  particu- 
larly noticed.  Dr.  Remer  found  that  in  one  the  examination  was  so 
imperfect  as  not  to  permit  any  deduction  ; one  exhibited  on  dissection 
the  marks  of  death  by  suffocation,  and  the  remaining  eleven  those  ot 
apoplexy,  either  simple  or  complicated,  Avith  suffocation.t 

The  deductions  drawn  by  him  from  this  investigation  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 1.  The  presence  of  ecchymosis  on  the  neck  is  to  be  deemed  a 
proof  of  death  by  hanging.  2.  As  it  occasional  y is  wanting,  its  ab- 
sence cannot  be  considered  a positive  proof  of  contrary  suppo  - 
tion;  but  3.  When  it  is  thus  wanting,  death  has  probably  been  sudden  y 
caused  by  apoplexy. 

• It  is  due  to  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
state  that  they  indicated  some  years  since  the  'mPprtant  distn.ct.on  n<)vv  deve 
by  the  invest^ations  of  Remer.  In  proof  of  this,  I offer 
After  stating  that  the  period  during  which  the  rope  has  heen 
is  insufficient  of  itself  to  explain  the  presence  or  f 

“We  believe  the  true  cause  may  be  shewn  to  he  rather 

elusion  of  air.  M’hen  the  exclusion  is  complete  and  ^ t"e  person 

jio  unusual  appearance;  but  when  it  .‘’„„sceuce  are  every 

lives  for  some  time  in  a state  of  agony,  the  signs  of  venous  ti  g 

where  remarkaiile." — Vol.  xix.  p.  621.  , •»  c naUv  artd  prefers 

+ Dr.  Fleichmaim  is  altogether  opposed  to  the  idea  j",  ? paralv»i» 

ascriliing  death  in  part  to  compression  on  the  large  nerves,  wl  c P 

of  the  lungs  and  heart. 
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But  in  connexion  with  this  we  must  also  observe,  that  the  ecchy- 
mosed  part,  or,  in  other  words,  the  position  of  the  cord,  is  not  uniformly 
tlie  same  in  every  individual.  Out  of  forty-seven,  in  whom  the  diversity 
was  reported,  it  was  found  in  thirty-seven  between  the  larynx  and  the 
chin;  in  seven  on  the  larynx  (one  of  these  indeed  had  this  organ  torn); 
and  in  two  below  it.*  Dr.  Fleichmann,  apparently  without  being 
acquainted  with  the  investigation  of  Dr.  Remer,  notices  a similar  di- 
versity, and  he  endeavours  to  explain  the  various  kinds  of  death  in 
connexion  with  it.  When  the  cord,  he  observes,  is  so  placed  around 
the  neck  as  to  compress,  in  preference,  its  large  vessels,  and  particu- 
larly the  venous  ones,  and  at  the  same  time  prevent  the  passage  of  the 
blood  below  the  constriction,  apoplexy  will  follow.  When,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  cord  is  placed  between  the  larynx  and  os  hyoides,  pressure 
operates  powerfully  on  the  respiratory  passages,  without  so  strikingly 
affecting  the  blood-vessels.  Here  death  ensues  from  suffocation.  The 
mixed  state,  or  death  from  a combination  of  suffocation  and  apoplexy, 
probably  ensues  when  the  cord  is  placed  below  the  larynx.  Its  direc- 
tion must  necessarily  then  be  horizontal,  and  it  will  interrupt  the 
passage  of  the  air  as  well  as  compress  the  blood-vessels.f 

I am  far  from  presenting  these  views  of  Drs.  Remer  and  Fleich- 
mann as  perfectly  sound  or  well  established.  They  require  confirma- 
tion, but  they  also  deserve  every  attention,  as  being  among  the  most 
valuable  approaches  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  subject.;}; 

In  some  instances,  according  to  Devergie,  when  the  body  is  im- 
mediately cut  down,  the  skin  of  the  furrow  made  by  the  cord  is  per- 
fectly natural,  but  its  lips  both  above  and  below,  from  one  to  two  lines 
in  breadth,  are  injected  of  a violet  colour.  This  is  most  distinct 
where  the  furrow  is  deep  on  the  front  part  of  the  neck. 

Occasionally  there  are  slight  excoriations  of  the  skin  in  the  furrow. 
If  these  have  been  inflicted  on  the  living  subject,  they  will  be  injected 
and  bloody,  and  even  if  the  excoriation  has  dried  up,  a portion  of  the 
skin,  placed  before  the  light,  will  exhibit  its  vascularity. 

In  every  case,  whether  ecchymosis  be  present  or  absent,  there 
should  be  a dissection  of  the  neck.  The  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue 
should  be  particularly  examined.  It  exhibits  itself  under  two  aspects ; 
one,  shining  and  silvery,  or  white,  dry,  and  destitute  of  brilliancy. 
1 he  former  is  probably  owing  to  a quantity  of  fluid  still  remaining  in 
the  part,  and  of  which  the  latter  is'destitute.§ 


• Remer. 

F Deslandes  lias  suggested  tlie  possilile  case  of  the  cord  slipping  upwards  at  the 
nioment  of  suspension,  till  it  is  stopped  by  the  upper  jaw,  and  thus  closing  com- 
p etely  the  orifice  of  the  larynx.  Here  life  would  he  instantaneously  extinct,  and 
almost  without  a struggle — Orfila.  Le9mis.  Second  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  .359. 

+ Out  of  six  cases  related  by  Dr.  Fleichmann,  ecchymosis  around  the  neck  was 
present  in  two.  In  the  remaining  four  it  was  absent ; but  the  mark  of  the  cord  was 
in«f  eud  rough,  resembling,  I presume,  parchment,  as  in  the 

flan'"'***  '^weady  cited.  In  one  instance,  noticed  by  Amusat,  there  was  a circular 

fif  ."i**""*"’  , '"®"  hi  breadth,  indicating  the  pressure  of  tlie  cord,  and  the  skin 
this  was  dried,  thin,  and  as  if  burnt. 

D .V-  ''“h  h.  pp.  39.3,  .395.  fllr.  Watson  corroborates  the  observations  of 

L eigie  on  one  of  the  above  points  : “ It  is  very  remarkable,”  says  he,  “ that  a con- 
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Supposing  ecchymosis  to  be  found,  let  it  not  be  confounded  with 
the  lividity  observed  on  the  dead.  By  noticing  the  extent  and  the 
place  of  the  extravasation  (in  front  as  well  as  on  the  declining  part), 
all  mistake  may  be  avoided. 

The  next  most  important  external  sign  is  the  condition  oj  the  geni- 
tal organs.  That  the  urine,  faeces,  and  occasionally  the  semen,  are 
expelled  at  the  moment  of  strangulation,  it  appears  to  have  been 
known  for  some  time.  It  is  mentioned  by  Drs.  Gordon  SmRh  and 
Male.  Other  observers  have  subsequently  noticed  it.  M.  Guyon, 
surgeon-maior  at  Martinique,  was  present  at  the  execution  of  sever^ 
negroes.  Being  habited  in  white  dresses,  any  circumstance  ot  this 
description  could  more  readily  be  seen,  and  he  observed  erection  of  the 
penis  in  several  at  the  moment  of  strangulation,  and  immediately  there- 
after several  urinated  freely.  One  hour  after  the  execution  he  found 
the  penis  in  a state  of  semi-erection,  and  its  canal  filled  with  semen. 
Of  Dr.  Remer’s  cases,  twenty-two  were  females,  and  eightj^  males. 
Of  the  latter  forty-five  were  not  examined.  In  twenty  nothing  was 
found,  and  in  fifteen  there  was  either  an  ejaculation  of  semen  or  a 
sanguineous  congestion  of  the  genitals.  Other  cases  will  be  quoted 

On\he  other  hand.  Dr.  Klein  did  not  observe  it  in  his  fifteen  cases. 
It  is  therefore  evident,  that  although  its  presence  is  a presumptive 
proof  that  death  has  been  caused  by  strangulation,  yet  its  absence  must 
not  infer  the  contrary  ; besides,  it  has  occurred  from  other  modes  ot 
violent  death.  Although  Dr.  Klein  did  not  observe  it  in  any  of  h.s 
cases  of  death  by  hanging,  yet  in  a suicide  who  mortally  wound^ 
himself  by  blowing  out  his  brains,  after  surviving  twenty-four  hour^ 
the  penis  was  found  in  a state  of  erection.  In  another  case,  at  Bres- 
lau, where  a fire-arm  had  torn  the  descending  aorta  and  its  accompany- 
ing vessels,  there  were  decisive  proofs  of  the  emission  of  semen. t 

^Nor  does  this  phenomenon  seem  to  be  confined  to  the  male  se.  . 
In  a female  who  suspended  herself  with  a handkerchief,  tiesides  a 
marked  ecchymosis  of  the  neck,  the  genital  organs  were  s^n  red,  the 
labia  swollen,  and  the  mouth  of  the  uterus  a little  open.§  • 
seems  also  to  have  noticed  some  bloody  discharges,  but  the  part, c^ 
of  this  case  I have  not  been  able  to  obtain,  y Mr. 
mentions  two  cases  of  executed  females  in  "^mm  he  wi^  into  cm 
were  present  bloody  discharges  ; and  he  himself  noticed  t^^m  i 
insane  women  who  hung  themselves.  In  one  of  these,  ur 


siderahle  degree  of  red..e«  occurs  hotU  'f  “7, 

These  red  lines  are  probably  caused  by  a reaction,  in  coi  s q u^iao 

tiSg  sometime  longer  than  animal  lifo.”_\Vat»ou  on  Honuc.de,  p.  UJ. 


tinning  sometime  longer 

• Anderson’s  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  151-  rase  • vesicul*  semi- 

t Emission  of  semen  and  erectnu.  were  l^ound^  ^ 


+ Emission  of  semen  and  erection  were  lonn.i  , , ;j,  205. 

nales  empty.— North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  "'7;.  , ii.p.370. 

By  Orfila,  hi  a suicide  aged  sixty-two  executed  at  I^udou 

In  one  case  of  Fleiclimann.- Aunales,  vol.  viii.  p.  420.  In  Irons,  execut 
in  1828 — Lancet,  N.  S.,  vol.  ii.  P-124.  j-y. 

+ Remer,  Annales,  vol.  IV.  p.  17»- 
II  Medico-Cliirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  210. 
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feces  were  also  evacuated ; and  it  is  an  interesting  circumstance  that 
two  of  them  had  passed  the  usual  period  of  child-bearing.* 

As  to  the  remaining  external  signs,  I must  content  myself  with  a 
brief  commentary. 

The  condition  of  the  tongue,  its  protrusion,  its  swollen  state,  and 
its  wounding  by  the  teeth,  must  evidently  vary  with  the  position  of  the 
cord.  It  is  therefore  not  to  be  always  found.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith, 
indeed,  remarks,  and  he  has  been  followed  by  other  authors,  that  it  is 
only  produced  when  the  rope  presses  upon  the  cricoid  cartilage. 
Should  it  press  above  the  thyroid  gland,  the  tongue  will  be  pushed 
back,  owing  to  the  compression  of  the  os  hyoides.f  Devergie,  how- 
ever, from  a comparison  of  cases,  questions  the  general  correctness  of 
this  statement,  and  is  disposed  to  attribute  the  protrusion  to  nervous 
agency,  without,  .however,  denying  that  the  position  of  the  cord  may 
have  some  influence.^  We  are  thus  evidently  warranted  in  ascribing 
something  to  the  manner  of  death,  whether  easy  or  convulsed.  In  the 
latter  its  unnatural  position  is  most  common. § 

It  is  evident  that  the  extent  of  the  ecchymosis  on  the  parts  adja- 
cent to  the  neck  must  depend  somewhat  on  the  height  from  which 
the  body  is  projected ; and,  accordingly,  we  more  commonly  find  these 
extensive  on  such  as  have  been  executed.  Dr.  Houston,  of  Dublin,  in 
four  cases  of  this  description,  found  “the  cervical  vertebrge  uninjured, 
and  also  the  spinal  marrow  and  the  brain  ; yet,  in  both,  the  sterno- 
mastoid  muscle  on  the  right  side  (the  opposite  to  that  on  which  the 
knot  of  the  rope  was  applied)  was  ecchymosed,  contused,  and  broken  • 
that  of  the  left  was  only  slightly  bruised.  The  os  hyoides  and  thyroid 
cartilage  were  completely  severed  from  each  other.  The  other  hyoid 
niuscles  were  so  bruised  and  lacerated  that  only  some  stretched  shreds 
of  them  remained  to  hold  the  parts  together.  The  thyro-hyoid  mem- 
brane was  also  torn  across ; and  the  epiglottis,  pulled  from  its  root  at 
the  back  ot  the  thyroid  cartilage,  had  passed  up  with  the  os  hyoides 


Si:  viii-  p.  808  ; 

« Valentin  (Reporter  fur  Anatomie,  &c.)  found 

iirethrTp  i '''  ""mhers,  at  the  orifice ^)f  the 

itervP.Hn  present  at  the  examination,  had  oh- 

frorn  1 r f ^>e^lea(led,  and  whici.  he  does  n..t  donbt  arises 

micles  at  of  the  seminal 

vol.  XX  p 528  ^ iivioion  of  the  cord.’’_Lond<m  Medical  Gazette, 

t Smith,  p.  217.  Belloc,  p.  I70. 

eqinVolVsiln^of  TP  projected  in  a body  which  bore  nn- 

cord  2 I^havp  m f ' '"Wiling,  and  upon  which  there  was  no  impression  of  a 

•tandin^I  e 3 wa'  an.  li  , '7  -of-ith! 

effect  i,f  the  dead  ImTv  I v f IT  ^ produced  the  same 

prepared  by  l.im  of  thirteen"*^  >e  cord  in  this  situation.”  According  to  the  table 
and  tl,e  thyV.id  cartilae-e  • i.^  oaseyvhere  the  cord  pressed  between  the  os  hyoides 
it  was  natural  and  in  thiee  v tongue  was  pushed  against  the  teeth;  in  four 
out  of  four  where  the  c.nTn  between  the  teeth.  In  three.cases 

in  the  remaining  one  if  f **^‘1  O"  the  larynx,  the  tongue  was  protruded,  and 

cmaining  one  it  was  natural,  vol.  li.  pp.  .304,  .305. 

9 n one  instance  Devergie  found  the  tongue  bent  back  on  itself. 
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and  tongue  into  the  back  of  the  mouth.  The  skin  alone  remained 
unbroken,  and  interposed  between  the  rope  and  the  cavity  of  the 
pilarynx.  This  was  the  only  region  of  the  neck  which  gave  evidence 
of  niuch  injury ; the  great  vessels  and  nerves  all  escaped  unhurt. 

The  variety  in  the  colour  of  the  countenancejxu.i  have  some  con- 
nexion with  the  immediate  mode  of  death.  Whenever  there  is  an 
perfect  interruption  of  respiration,  so  that  the  struggle  is  prolonged, 
r^nd  the  cheekl  lips,  and  Wes.  particularly  swollen.  The  admission 
of  even  a small  portion  of  air  into  the  lungs  permits  the  heart  o 
continue  its  gradually  impeded  circulation,  while  at  the  same  t™e  t ® 
nressure  of  the  rope  obstructs  the  return  of  blood  and  accumulates  it  in 
the  facet  HenW  in  those  who  have  been  executed,  we  “ost  fre- 
quently rneet  with  the  red  and  tumefied  countenance,  though  there  are 

oVreSming  may  explain  the  fact  noticed  both  b, 

FIcichraann  and  Esquirol,  viz.  that  if  the  'f“J,i/i^"dekyed 

Hintplv  after  death,  the  face  will  appear  natural ; but  it  this  he  aeiajeu 
t aoL  honrrth;  internal  congLtion  prodncea  livid.ty  and  tuntefac 

occurred  from  hanging.  We  find,  also,  in  many  cases  of  apoplexy  an 
“''“"re  °prt”nce’'  TblooTtuons,  or  froth  issuing  from  the  mouth 

rfSroK^^^ 

wanting.  11 


. Quoted  byDr.Beatly.  Thef' -^XSl^MeS^ 


t Roget,  art.  Asphyxia,  in  ™ " he.r  operates  slowly, 

supposes  that  the  livid  other  and  Dr.  Kellie  ascribes  this  to  the 

Sometimes  one  side  is  more  livid  than  one  side  of  the  neck, 

position  of  the  cord,  f f the  mastoid  . 

....g ..  0.0*  „ . 

struggle,  the  mental  sufferings,  j''®  bv’haneinK.  There  evidently  must  l«,  m ' 
of  the  person  who  has  heen  have  committed  suicide. 

Si:”;  “i  ri'E  l”XS.  r™  «t  «he  .t  C0r.br.l  c.ng....O»-”-"  *■"" 
on  Homicide,  p.  135.  . . . ,nmp  galvanic  experiments  on  an  e*®®**‘ 

“l  copy  lh«  tollowins  from  a “a  i 

It,  1“'  t « ■■I'."™"  : 

states  was  convicted  of  murdering  his  wite  y b foaming  at  the  moutn, 

r“n  .11  .ocl.  cc  the  ,%re»mr ..  . ?«».  e.ccan.o 

.1,0  U..or  in...uc 
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The  fingers  are  frequently  found  flexed,  and  sometimes  the  convul- 
sive contraction  has  been  so  great,  that  the  nails  have  sunk  into  the 
flesh  of  the  palm  of  the  hand. 

As  to  the  appearances  on  dissection,  they  must  of  course  vary  with 
the  cause  of  death,  and  they  will  be  more  or  less  distinct  according  as 
it  is  least  complicated. 

In  those  dead  from  apoplexy,  the  brain  will  be  gorged  with 
blood,  its  vessels  distended,  and  sometimes  there  will  be  extravasa- 
tion, while  the  right  as  well  as  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  will  contain 
blood. 

When  an  individual  expires  from  suffocation,  cerebral  congestion 
will  be  wanting,  but  the  lungs  will  be  engorged,  and  filled  with  air.* 
The  left  side  of  the  heart  will  be  empty,  while  the  right  and  its  vessels 
contain  more  or  less  of  fluid  blood. 

Of  the  cases  examined  by  Remer,  nine  appeared  to  have  died  from 
apoplexy,  six  from  suffocation,  nineteen  were  too  imperfectly  dissected 
to  permit  a classification,  and  the  remaining  sixty-eight  appeared  to 
have  sunk  from  the  mixed  effects  of  both,  as  already  explained.  In 
some,  the  marks  of  both  are  completely  developed  ; while  in  others,  one 
seems  to  predominate.  Thus  we  find  the  blood  accumulated  in  the 
brain,  and  occasionally  even  extra vasated,  while  the  lungs  also  are 
gorged,  and  the  right  ventricle  filled  and  the  left  empty.  Here 
impeded  respiration  has  interrupted  the  return  of  blood  to  the  heart, 
and  its  congestion  on  the  brain  continues  until  the  last  pulsation,  and 
It  IS  this  last  pulsation  which  empties  the  left  side  of  the  heart. 

Again,  there  may  be  an  incomplete  apoplexy,  or  in  other  words, 
only  a certain  degree  of  congestion,  with  complete  suffocation.  Dr. 
Kemer,  however,  noticed  but  one  of  this  description.  Of  the  next 
variety  he  mentions  thirteen  cases,  and  this  is  complete  apoplexy  with 
incomplete  suffocation.  The  lungs  contain  air  and  blood,  but  the 
lead  dies  first,  and  its  effects  extend  downwards.  Here  the  death  is 
so  rapid  that  the  blood  continues  fluid.-j- 


that  tlie  distention  of  tlie  lungs  with  air  is  far  from  belnir 
with  thes/oT"  ii  I"  animals  linng,  lie  has  frequently  me^ 

p.  IC^  ^ ‘-"■n'lial,  and  in  a case  of  suicidal  hanging. ’’—Medical  Jurisprudence, 

«liviIo^L?d®Z?fn»  i"  somewhat  arl.itrary  in  their 

c<.neT  for  subjon.ed  such  cases  as  I have  beeu  enabled  to 

Sof  <>f  comparison.  In  Guyon’s  (already  referred  to),  the  blood. 

Rorited  the  than  usual ; those  of  the  lungs  were 

Caen,  execut^it  I ^dL  • ° i uninjured.  In  Mary 

cricoid  cart  his  Lh  ‘he  thyroid  and 

i-al;  no  auwestiorh.  X P ^ death  occurred  instantly;  appearances  natu- 
sPghtly  distended  • those  of  the  dura  mater  but 

liicet,  vol  !x  fi«r  fl'^A  " ®'“'  t'>®  '*l‘>»d  altogether  fluid.- 

most  remarkable  rifpnm  ' Amiisat  s case,  suicide  by  suspension,  and  where  the 
as  it  were  turned  on  noticed  \yas  that  the  epiglottis  was  thrown  back,  and, 

i'ronchiae  were  irorired  • tlJ  “*  mentioned,  but  a serous  effusion  ; the 

quantity  of  fliibl  hi  a " ^ also,  and  the  right  auricle,  contained  only  a small 
uty  of  fluid  blood  mixed  with  air.-North  American  Medical  and  Surgical 
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Besides  the  appearances  described  in  the  preceding  pages,  there 
are  some  others  occasionally  observed,  which  deserve  a brief  notice. 

In  the  case  of  Dr.  Amusat,  already  referred  to,  and  which  was 
suicide  by  suspension,  at  the  point  corresponding  to  the  stricture 
around  the  neck,  the  middle  and  internal  coats  of  the  carotid  were 
found  ruptured,  precisely  as  when  a ligature  has  been  applied  to  it 
Devergie  supposing,  and  correctly,  that  this,  if  constant,  would  be  a 
valuable  proof  of  suspension  during  life,  made  several  dissectmns  to 
ascertain  whether  it  was  always  present ; but  out  of  thirteen  he  only 
noticed  it  in  one.  It  was  accompanied  with  a bloody  infiltration  into 
the  cellular  coat  of  the  artery,  but  without  ecchymosis  in  any  of  the 
adjacent  parts.  The  cord  consisted  of  two  packthreads  knotted  toge- 
ther, and  the  neck  was  compressed  circularly.  ^ ^ 

Dr.  Devergie  requested  Dr.  Lenoir,  of  the  Salpetriere,  to  suspend 
dead  bodies  with  the  finest  possible  materials,  and  he  accordingly  did 
so  in  twelve  cases,— but,  although  they  were  in  several  cases  hung,  as 
soon  as  possible,  after  death,  and  the  legs  pulled  with  some  force,  no 
lesion  of  the  arteries  could  be  discovered.* 

In  a case  of  suicidal  suspension,  along  with  the  usual  cerebral  con- 
gestions, Dr.  Prus  found  the  upper  and  middle  lobes  of  the  right  lung  • 
affected  with  vesicular  emphysema ; and  at  one  part,  the  air  had  : 
escaped  from  some  ruptured  cells  under  the  pulmonary  tissue,  and  I 
formed  three  bladders  of  air,  each  nearly  an  inch  across.f 

Flaccidity  of  these  organs  has,  on  the  other  hand,  also  been  i 
observed.  In  two  cases  of  Dr.  Fleichmann,  this  was  seen  very 
strikingly;  and  I observe  it  also  noticed  by  Dr.  Rhinelander,  m h is 
account  of  the  dissection  of  Le  Blanc,  executed  in  New  Jersey,  in  18Jd. 
The  face  was  livid  ; the  mark  of  the  rope  was  below  the  ® 

the  larynx,  and  very  deep  ; the  superficial  veins  were  greatly  distend^ 
with  dark  fluid  blood,  while  the  carotids  and  internal  jugulars  were 
empty ; the  lungs  were  in  a state  of  collapse,  and  the  right  auricle  and  . 

ventricle  were  empty. 


Journal  vol.  vii.  p.  205.  In  Esther  Hubner,  executed  at  London  m 1829,  ‘^lere  wm 
congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  dura  mater,  and  bloody  serum  oozing  from  some  o 
the  torn  vessels  of  the  bone  itself;  the  longitudinal  sinus 

oilier  sinuses  were  full,  the  veins  of  the  plexus  choroides  were  full,  but  tlie  arte 
Uie  substance  of  the  cerebrum  injected,  and  the  brain  •j''"  ’ y ^ 

appearance. 
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Dr.  Fleichmann  explains  this  occasional  collapse  by  supposing  that 
i death  occurs  at  the  moment  of  making  a powerful  expiration.* 

Tlie  same  variety  that  occurred  between  the  condition  of  the  inter- 
i|  nal  and  external  vessels  of  the  head  in  Dr.  Rhinelander’s  case  was  much 
1 insisted  upon  by  the  late  Dr.  Kellie,  of  Leith.  In  his  elaborate  paper 
i on  congestions  of  the  brain, f he  even  doubts  whether  the  apoplectic 
i state  occurs  in  these  cases,  and  mentions  three  examinations  of  persons 
I executed,  where  the  veins  external  to  the  cranium  were  fully  distended. 
Si  while  but  little  change  was  seen  internally.  He  mentions  also,  that 
Dr.  Monro  has  repeatedly  observed  a peculiar  softness  in  the  brain  of 
: persons  executed. 

I Lastly,  the  base  of  the  tongue  is  usually  of  a high  red  colour,  and 
this  frequently  extends  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  larynx  and 
trachea,  and  sometimes  even  to  that  of  the  bronchim.  Froth  in  the 
; trachea  is  a very  rare  occurrence.^ 

In  every  suspected  case,  two  questions  may  present  themselves  for 
solution  by  the  medical  witness. 


states  that,  in  his  experiments  on  animals  strangled  by  a liga- 
ture  on  the  trache^  hut  a verv  small  quantity  of  air  was  found  in  the  lungs?— 
tdniburgh  aiedico-Chinirgical  Transactions,  vol.  iii,  p.  444  ^ 

t Ibid.  vol.  i.  p.  131. 

Dr  Flhl7n7Rn7rn  ■ ^ interesting  observations  of 

in  th^at  r tv  ^ ^ Pe>'sons  (pirates)  hung  at  the  same  time  (in  1835) 

ly  M? S;,  of  “ ■ii.m.te.-,  and 

placed  just  below  the  occiput.  In  4 and  5 it 
w th^aXht\\X^^^  to  the  mastoid  process.  Nos.  1 and  2 die'd  almost  instantly 
witn  a slight  shuddei . No.  3 with  rather  more  marked  convulsive  motions  Urine 

feces  “in  ther^  the 

The  ^ ^ struggles  were  severe,  and  continued  for  five  minutes. 

bodies  were  examined  four  hours  afterwards.  Tlie  limbs  were  somewhat 

N.I  -I  « any  ecciiymosis.  llie  face  was  neither  swollen  nor  distorted,  except  in 

'^rT  P~™«ion  of  .i,e  Zi; 

dilated,  except  in  No  5 Hpre  tl  ^ ‘^“meie  weie  clear,  and  the  pupils  somewhat 
suffused.  ' * were  somewhat  contracted  and  the  conjunctiva 

V"'  ‘“f  »<!  taw- 

the  fibres  of  the  rnasmid  ^ thyroid  artery,  and  most  of 

cs  wound  was  dressed  aiiH  flip  1 1*  opened  the  trachea  in  two  places.  The 
« so  as  to  comj  ess  die  mbe  aUtr.  Iv-  bandage 

I'  drop  felCTdied  speed“^^  p p‘”‘-  , «y"‘=«Pe  "'ben  the 

the  air  was  heard  aMhe  distance  convulsi^ve  efforts  at  respiration  after  the  fall, 
trachea.  seveial  feet,  nishmg  through  the  wound  in  the 


?!  trachea. 

s^ox^t’bein'rdiltendS^v^^^^^  perfectly  healthy, 

'1  empty;  there  was  TlittYp  li  1 '"?®'^«bular  emphysema.  The  heart  was  rather 

4 the  leVt.  There  wL  no  coni  f-ght  ventricle,  and  a small  coaguhim  hi 

ritebr.  were  not  dislocated  ,ior  their  hgamrnrimriurrd.^''' 

(dasphyxia,  wIhiTno'.  rdie^'Tooplectir”'*!/’  genuine  cases  of  death  by 

• lihe  has  observed  in  several  others  sorno  nf  V**  besides  the  above  cases 

! was  composed,  and  exhibiS  no  I «“'«'des,  that  the  countenance 

iii.  p.  738.  ®*bibited  no  marks  of  distortion.-Bostou  Medical  Magazine, 
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1.  Was  the  individual  suspended  before  or  after  death,  or,  in  other 
words,  lias  he  been  previously  killed  in  some  other  way,  and  then 

placed  in  this  situation  to  avoid  suspicion  ? , , r 

The  materials  for  a proper  answer  to  this  are  to  be  drawn  from  a 
careful  examination  of  the  facts  stated  in  this  section.  It  is  useless  to 
conceal  that  the  marks  are  far  from  uniform,  that 
exists  between  them,  originating,  ""^luestionably,  from  (which  ^ 
been  too  much  overlooked)  the  various  ways  in  which  d^ath  may  be 
caused.  We  find,  however,  that  in  a majority  of  cases  certain  sigM  • 
Se  quite  constant  and  if  one  or  more  of  these  be  absent,  we  s^u  d , 
ascertain,  if  possible,  whether  this  is  not  owing  to  some  peculiarity  as  ■ 

An  “ ™o"i's  along  the  mark  of  the  cord  is  allotved,  even  by  those 
who  question  its  frequency,  to  be  a very  decided  proof  of  suspensio 
during  life  ; but  if  it  be  absent,  unless  collateral  circumstances  aid  «s  in 
our  investigation,  the  difficulty  of  solution  will  be  increased.  I ^i  ® 

remark,  be”cause  Orfila  unequivocally  states,  that  ' 

0.1  the  dead  body,  some  immediately  after  death  others  after  s^ 
eight,  or  eighteen  hours,  the  depression  made  by  co^d  an^^^ 
skhi  under  it,  as  well  as  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue,  presentet 
^rekdy  the  same  appearances  as  they  do  from  suspension  before 

''^""Devergie  also  produced  the  parchment-like  appearance  of  ttm  skm 

and  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  on  the  bo  y.  driven  out 

nurelv  a physical  process  of  desiccation  ; the  fluids  be  ng  driven  om 

usual  cerebral  congestion,  the  upper  lip  will  be  deeper  coloure  , 

broader  than  the  lower.f  . , ^vaminirnr  the  form 

We  cannot,  hotvevcr,  do  wrong  m ^ 

and  situation  of  the  mark  around  the  neck,  and  P . . d,e 

carefully.  If  it  is  at  the  bottom  of  the  neck,  unless  the  p 

body  favour  this,  there  is  a Probability  of  strangulabon  ^ 

pended,  the  cord  would  slip  to  the  upper  part  of  the  neck. 




Ml.  I.  ...  l.«.itive,  .h»t  he  C0„.id.r.  the 
,oL,eu.e.lh.«loi'.em...iierl,y.n..iyol..et.er.  ■ ■ 


. 1 rioi  i\farc  however,  doubts  whether  tin* 

• Le9ons,  second  body.-Annales  d’Hygimie,  voL  v. 

te  can  he  exactly  produced  on  the  Ueaa  uoay 
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happen  that  a person  has  been  strangled  and  then  suspended.  In  this 
case  we  sliould  expect  to  find  two  distinct  circles  on  the  neck,  each 
characterised  by  its  peculiarities.* 

The  congestion  of  the  venous  system,  the  excited  state  of  the  semi- 
nal organs,  and  the  livid  condition  of  the  countenance,  &c.,  all  are 
favourable  to  the  idea  of  the  presence  of  life,  but  we  must  not  forget 
that  other  modes  of  violent  death  may  produce  them.  Let  the  proba- 
bility of  these  last  be  satisfactorily  disproved,  and  the  proof  gains 
weight.f 

The  presence  or  absence  of  luxation,  or  fracture  of  the  vertebrm, 
is  not  to  be  greatly  relied  upon,  as  it  may  have  bepn  produced  by 
force  subsequently  applied,  such  as  pulling  at  the  feet.  The  infer- 
ence, if  any,  is,  however,  in  favour  of  its  being  caused  during  life,  if 
accompanied  with  the  usual  marks  of  lesion.J 

Devergie,  after  reviewing  the  signs  which  we  have  enumerated,  is 
disposed  to  place  the  greatest  reliance  on  the  following  circumstances, 
as  proof  that  the  suspension  or  strangulation  has  occurred  during  life. 
The  violet  colour  of  the  lips  of  the  furrow,  and  particularly  the  lower 
one ; this  is  of  some  value,  as  he  could  only  produce  it  on  the  dead 
0^  y within  a very  few  hours  after  death.  Bloody  excoriations  of  the 
skin,  and  ecchymosis  in  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  and  muscles  • 
these  carry  with  them  the  idea  of  life,  and  cannot  be  caused  on  the 
dead  body.  Section  of  the  carotid  artery  ; the  presence  of  semen  ; and 
iraeture  of  the  os  hyoides,  or  rupture  of  the  larynx  or  vertebrm.  Unfor- 
unate  y some  of  these  are  quite  uncommon,  and  again  several  have 
occurred  from  other  modes  of  violent  death. 

T , attention  must  be  paid  to  the  dissection  of  the  neck,  and 

1 therefore  subjoin  our  author’s  directions.  Make  two  incisions,  an 
inch  above  and  an  inch  below  the  furrow.  Carry  these  sufficiently  back, 
then  unite  them  by  perpendicular  cuts,  and  dissect  the  skin  ciefully 
rom  behind  forwards  : then  detach  the  cellular  tissue  separately,  so  as 
0 ascertain  its  peculiar  appearance.  Watch  closely  whether  any 
ecchymosis  be  present  in  either.  Then  remove  each  muscle  in  order, 
it  condition.  Lastly,  remove  the  carotid  artery,  and  open 

the  intl^  extent.  The  condition  of  the  vertebras,  larynx,  and 

^ other  medico-ffigardiiectffinl!f  ascertained,  as  in  all 

4 cular  and  other  were  seen,  one  cir- 

£S%1;;tnsJerh?gThis‘^^^^ 
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Wounds,  effused  blood,  and  marks  of  violence,  are  to  be  judged  of 
according  to  the  rules  already  laid  down. 

One  or  two  cases  will  serve  to  illustrate  the  present  question. 

A female,  aged  fifty,  at  Mantes  (in  1683),  was  found  suspended 
from  a beam  in  a barn.  The  face  was  not  discoloured,  no  froth  issued 
from  the  mouth  or  nose,  the  tongue  w^as  natural,  there  was  no  change 
of  colour  around  the  shoulders,  nor  was  the  neck  marked  by  the  cord. 

I was  determined  to  examine  the  body  minutely,  and  a short  investi- 
gation discovered  a small  wound,  directly  under  the  right  bre^t, 
which,  on  being  pursued,  w^as  found  to  have  penetrated  through  the 
heart,  and  produced  an  effusion  of  blood  in  the  thorax.  It  was  evident  : 

that  she  had  been  thus  murdered.*  e \ . 

In  1811,  a female  in  France,  aged  sixty,  large  and  fat,  was  *<>«««  , 
suspended  by  a handkerchief  from  a tree  in  the  garden.  The  height  i 
of  the  branch  from  which  she  hung  was  eight  feet  seven  inches,  and  its  ■ 
distance  from  the  trunk  three  feet  six  inches.  The  tree  did  uot  give 
off  branches  until  at  six  feet  from  the  ground.  , 

Near  the  tree  was  a common  ladder  seven  feet  long,  and  on  apply- 
ing it  for  the  purpose  of  mounting,  it  was  found  impracticable  to  reach 
the  point  of  suspension.  The  bark  was  slightly  rubbed  above,  but 
below  was  untouched  and  covered  with  moss.  The  heels  of  the  body 

were  two  feet  six  inches  from  the  ground. 

The  head  bent  a little  forward,  and  the  hands  W'ere  ^ ' ' 
The  face  was  pale,  and  not  tumefied.  The  eye  ids  “'^tural  and  pa^y 
open,  the  eyes  sunken  and  dull,  the  lips  dry  aaid  not 
closed  and  the  tongue  approaching  them.  There  was  no  froth  m the 

“%Vthr  ne^ck  where  the  handkerchief  had  been,  there  was  a se" 
cular  depression  of  a little  more  than  an  inch  in  breadth,  «^ten(^^^r.g 
upwards.^  The  colour  of  this  was  a light  violet.  On  the  lo  er  pa 
of  the  neck  near  the  left  clavicle,  was  a slight  excoriation.  I he  other 

external  parts  were  natural.  , . • Voi  Kotrlnn  and 

On  dissection,  a tumour  was  found  m the  occipital  reg  , 

,v.,e„  thi,  was  cu.  into,  a fractute 

long,  accompanied  with  extravasation  of  blood  ^ » the 

slightly  engorged  on  their  posterior  part,  and  the  right  c 

heart  were  filled  with  fluid  Islack  blood.  _ tissue . 

The  neck  presented  no  ecchymosis  or  engorgement  in  t e ti^uc 

under  the  parts  where  the  handkerchief  had  been  placed.  1 
under  the  excoriation  just  below  was,  resulted 

The  medical  testimony  in  this  case  stated 

from  suicide,  nor  indeed  from  hanging;  but  that  th  J 

is,  >ke  UM. 

^ cas«  of  s, .sponsion 

idea  of  kioide,  since  hanging  is  a diffleult  mode  of  perpctra 


* Devaux,  quoted  by  Foder6,  vol.  iii.  P*  1^3. 
•j-  Chuussier,  Retueil,  p.  370. 
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murder,  unless  the  strength  of  the  parties  be  greatly  disproportionate, 
or  the  assailants  be  numerous  and  powerful.  And,  accordingly,  we  find 
that,  in  a vast  majority  of  cases,  it  is  an  act  of  suicide.  It  must,  how- 
ever, be  understood,  that  there  are  instances  in  which  a decision  is 
very  difficult,  as  the  marks  left  either  from  homicide  or  suicide  may  be 
preciselj'  similar. 

We  should  first  ascertain  whether  suspension  took  place  before  or 
after  death;  and  next,  the  immediate  cause  of  death  as  before  stated. 
The  instrument  of  death,  that  is,  the  cord,  should  be  compared  with 
the  furrow  that  it  has  made,  so  as  to  ascertain  whether  the  diameter 
of  the  neck  be  much  diminished  by  it.  All  the  circumstances  which 
indicate  strangulation  are  so  far  against  the  idea  of  suicide.* 

From  an  examination  of  fifty-two  cases  of  suicide  by  suspension  or 
strangulation,  Devergie  found  that  ecchymosis  was  noticed  in  three 
only,  and  in  a fourth,  there  were  some  small  erosions  and  blisters  in  the 
luirow.  He  therefore  supposes  that,  in  suicidal  hanging,  ecchymosis 
IS  very  rare.  Whether  its  presence  is  presumptive  proof  in  favour  of 
violence  may,  however,  still  admit  of  a doubt. 

The  presence  of  luxation  or  fracture  of  the  vertebrae  is  an  indication 
of  homicide,  and  for  the  reason  that  we  most  frequently  meet  with  them 
in  persons  executed,  and  then,  as  I have  already  stated,  often  in  conse- 
quence of  some  additional  force  applied  by  the  hangman.f  But  it  mar'' 
also  happen  as  suggested  by  Belloc,  when  a suicide  precipitates  himself 
from  some  height,  or  even  when  the  body  is  heavy  and  has  descended 
V ith  some  force  against  the  cord.  These  are,  however,  exceptions,  and 
their  existence  may  be  ascertained  by  proper  examination.  A case  of 
this  description  occurred  to  Dr.  Ansiaux  of  Liege,  in  the  person  of  a 
female  who  hung  herself  from  a beam  in  the  barn.  She  had  mounted 
by  a chair.  On  dissection  the  intervertebral  ligaments  between  the 
first  and  second  vertebrae  were  found  ruptured. J 

Wounds  and  marks  of  violence  on  the  body  are  generally  to  be 
deemed  proofs  of  homicide.  But  there  may  be  suicides  who  iniure 
themselves  previous  to  suspension.  De  Haen  records  a case  of  a per- 
son, who,  while  hanging,  inflicted  several  wounds  on  his  face.  These 
lowever,  we  should  not  consider  as  the  cause  of  death.  A still  more 
remarkable  case  is  mentioned  by  Ballard,  of  a young  ecclesiastic,  who 


neck  if  .Sfill  1 ’ portion  of  the  cord  which  surrounds  the 

hut  Tlfp  ^ i"-‘  where  the  constriction  will  be  more  vio- 

iii  D 1^0  \r"l'^‘  “ ‘ *’o  "^ore  drawn  up  towards  the  chin._VoI 

Bituatimi.  ^ homicide.  Much  of  the  tightness  of  tlie  noose  must  depend  on  its 


P'dllnif  the  ers,  as  is  practised  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope,  or 

± BeZcT' ni  O Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  .397 

' favour  of  luxation  Veim/  **’•  2d  edit.  vol.  ii.  p.  381.  Uemer  is  strongly  iu 

^ i ratl.er  disinclined  to  refy  Zch'mi^^iZ’  at  best  doubtful,  and 
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cut  his  throat  partially,  and  then  hung  himself  in  the  vestments  of  his 
office,  which  he  had  arranged  for  this  purpose.*  Dr.  Male  has  also 
suggested  that  wounds  may  possibly  be  accidental,  as  when  a person  by' 
swinging  himself  with  violence  breaks  the  rope,  and  wounds  himself 
by  f^lim-  upon  some  article  of  furniture.  The  following  case  occurred 
to  him  : “ An  apprentice  boy  in  my  neighbourhood,  working  alone  m 
an  attic,  tied  one  end  of  a rope  loosely  round  his  neck,  whilst  his  mas- 
ter  was  from  home,  probably  without  any  intention  of  destroying  him- 
self, and  twisted  the  other  round  the  projecting  part  of  the  top  ot  the 
door,  the  planks  of  which  were  indented  and  somewhat  divide^  ; a small 
stool,  on  which  he  stood,  slipped  from  under  him,  when  he  fell  forwards, 
striking  his  temple  against  the  corner  of  a box,  which  cut  him  to  the 
bone  He  lay  along  the  floor,  his  head  and  shoulders  only  elevated 
a few  inches  above  it.  The  eord  not  being  tied  had  nearly  run  its  whole 
length,  and  then  caught  within  the  planks  of  the  door,  in  which  state  lie 
died.  The  wound  was  magnified  by  popular  rumour  into  many,  and 
vengeance  was  denounced  against  the  innocent  master,  who  was  ac- 
cused of  having  first  killed,  and  then  suspended  the  boy.  On  exami- 
nation, the  mark  of  the  cord  was  found  to  extend  from  ear  to  ear,  the 
vessels  of  the  brain  were  turgid,  the  thyroid  cartilage  broken,  the  nails 
blue,  and  the  hands  firmly  closed.  From  this  and  other  important  cir- 
cumstantial evidence,  the  coroner’s  jury  were  convinced  that  the  charge 

was  unfounded.”f  , , , . c ti.o 

The  situation  of  surrounding  objects,  the  state  of  the  dress,  ti  e 

place  and  posture  of  the  body,  the  appearances  of  the  hands  and  nails, 
whether  they  bear  any  mark  of  resistance,  all  deserve  attention. 

(xeorge  Hebner,  a tailor,  was  found  hanging  to  the  top  of  a bed- 
stead, in  the  garret  of  a house  of  ill  fame,  jn  Dean  ®^et,  London,  kep 
by  a widow,  Hughes.  His  hands  were  tied  behind  his  back,  and  his 
hLdkerchief  drawn  over  his  face.  The  rope  around  his  neck  was  f^ 
tened  by  what  is  termed  a sailor’s  knot.  These  circumstances  »’dica^d 
homicide,  and  they  led  to  the  detection  of  a sailor,  Ludman,  who, 

Mrs.  Hughes,  was  found  guilty  and  executed.! 

The  state  of  mind  of  the  deceased,  his  previous  history  and  situa- 
tion in  life,  all  may  aid  us  in  forming  an  opinion,  and 
a predisposition  to  insanity  is  found  to  exist.  We 
on  the  cast  of  countenance.  Although  every  thing  on  it  indicatne  o 
fright  or  horror  is  so  far  in  favour  of  violence,  yet  we 
that  the  suicide  at  the  moment  of  the  mortal  pang  maj  experience 

A’cSufoaseofan  attempt  at  homicide,  by  hanging,  ocearred  ^ 
1827,  in  the  Scottish  courts.  .Marion  Brou  n,  a woman  “stj-nmc, 
twisted  a small  rope  three  times  round  the  neck  of  her 
than  herself,  while  he  was  asleep,  and  fastened  f j j^ing 

in  such  a manner,  that  when  the  neighbours  entered,  he  v fo  iled 
on  the  floor  with  the  head  raised  about  a foot  froni  it.  I <1 

insensibie,  his  face  livid,  and  it  was  some 

roused.  He  deposed  that  he  was  not  aware  of  any  thing  t/iat  ] 


Ballani,  p.  409. 


•f-  Male,  p.  182. 


+ Paris,  vol.  iii-  P-  44. 
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I during  the  attempt  to  hang  him.  The  prisoner  was  proved  to  have  been 
I intoxicated,  and  was  only  sentenced  to  imprisonment.* 

“If  the  person  be  not  elevated  from  the  ground  or  floor  at  all,  while 
( the  cord  is  not  so  tight  about  the  neck  as  to  strangle  in  this  posture, 
and  no  other  cause  of  death  can  be  discovered,  there  can  hardly  be  a 
possibility  of  doubt  as  to  self-murder.  A few  years  ago  a man,  aged 
seventy-five,  destroyed  himself  at  Castle  Cary,  by'fixing  a cord  round 
i his  neck  while  sitting  on  the  bed-side — leaning  forrvard  till  his  purpose 
j was  accomplished.  His  wife,  who  had  for  years  been  bed-ridden,  and 
therefore  not  likely  to  have  been  fast  asleep,  was  in  the  room  during 
the  transaction,  and  knew  nothing  of  what  was  going  on.”f 

Among  the  multiplicity  of  cases  that  have  come  before  legal  tribunals, 
I will  only  select  five  for  consideration. 

A young  man,  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  named  Bartholomew 
Pourpre,  was  found  dead  and  hanging  to  a tree,  at  seven  o’clock  in  the 
evening  of  the  12th  of  August,  1736.  A surgeon,  who  examined  the 
body,  certified  that  he  had  been  strangled.  His  father  had  married  a 
second  wife,  who  was  on  very  ill  terms  with  the  young  man,  and  had 
produced  frequent  quarrels  and  threats  of  murder  between  them.  Sus- 
picion was  therefore  excited,  but  its  probability  was  destroyed  by  the 
idea  that  a father  would  not  murder  his  son,  and  also  from  the  circum- 
stance that  he  was  fifty-two  years  old,  and  his  son  eighteen,  and  in  full 
health  and  vigour.  On  this  reasoning  the  father  was  acquitted  and  the 
son  was  deemed  to  have  hung  himself. 

An  order  having,  however,  been  made  to  prepare  a statement  of  the 
suicide,  and  the  cause  being  carried  up  to  the  parliament  of  Aix,  the 
attorney-general  discovered  such  facts  in  the  statement  of  the  surgeon 
as  led  him  to  believe  that  Pourpre  had  not  destroyed  himself.  It  was 
mentioned  not  only  by  him,  but  by  other  witnesses,  that  the  mark  of 
the  cord,  instead  of  being  at  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  was  at  its 
lower  part,  just  above  the  shoulders  ; and  secondly,  that  the  teeth  were 
knocked  in  and  bloody.  On  dissecting  the  integuments,  no  alteration 
or  ecchymosis  was  found  on  the  upper  part  of  the  neck,  but  under  the 
skin,  just  above  the  clavicles,  there  was  a circular  and  deep-seated  ec- 
chymosis ; the  muscles  were  livid,  and  the  trachea  was  red  with  some 
rupture  of  its  fibrous  fascia.  The  parliament,  from  these  facts,  decided 
tliat  the  father  had  strangled  him,  and  had  put  his  foot  on  the  mouth  of 
I his  son,  either  to  prevent  his  cries  or  to  hurry  on  the  strangulation, 
p Ihe  suspension  they  declared  was  subsequent  to  his  death.  Whether  the 
f father  was  guilty  or  not,  we  must  at  least  say  with  Fodere,  that  two 
|i  facts  are  well  established  in  this  case : 1.  That  the  son  had  been  stran- 
» gled  before  being  hung ; and  2.  That  the  strangling  had  been  done,  not 
H by  himself,  but  by  others.J 

J Marc  Antoine  Calas,  was  the  son  of  John  Galas,  a merchant  of  Tou- 
M louse,  aged  seventy  years,  of  great  probity,  and  a Protestant.  This  son 

A nt^  years  of  age,  of  a robust  habit,  but  melancholy  turn 

ot  mind.  He  was  a student  of  law,  and  becoming  irritated  at  the  diffi- 


• Syme’s  Justiciary  Reports,  p.  152. 

+ Foder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  152,  cited  from  Louis. 


f Smith,  p.  278. 
Chaussir,  p.  439. 
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culties  he  experienced  (in  consequence  of  not  being  a Catholic)  con- 
cerning his  license,  he  resolved  to  hang  himself.  This  he  executed  by 
fastening  the  cord  to  a billet  of  wood  placed  on  the  folding-doors  which 
led  from  his  father’s  shop  to  his  store-room.  Two  hours  after  he  was 
found  lifeless.  The  parents,  unfortunately,  removed  the  cord  from  the 
body,  and  never  exhibited  it  to  shew  in  what  manner  his  death  was  ac- 
complished. No  examination  was  made.  The  people,  stimulated  by 
religious  prejudiee,  earried  the  body  to  the  town-house,  where  it  was 
the  next  day  examined  by  two  medical  men,  who,  without  viewing  the 
cord,  or  the  place  where  the  death  had  been  consummated,  declared 
that  he  had  been  strangled.  On  the  strength  of  this,  the  father  was 
condemned  by  the  parliament  of  Toulouse,  in  1761,  to  be  broken 
on  the  wheel.  He  expired  with  protestations  to  heaven  of  his  inno- 
cence. 

Reflection,  however,  returned  when  it  was  too  late.  It  was  recol- 
lected that  the  son  had  been  of  a melancholy  turn  of  mind — that  no 
noise  had  been  heard  in  the  house  while  the  deed  was  doing — that  his 
clothes  were  not  in  the  least  ruffled — that  a single  mark  only  was  found 
from  the  cord,  and  which  indicated  suspension  by  suicide — and  in  ad- 
dition to  these,  that  the  dress  proper  for  the  dead  was  found  lying  on 
the  counter.  Voltaire  espoused  the  cause  of  the  injured  family,  and 
attracted  the  eyes  of  all  Europe  to  this  judicial  murder.  The  cau^ 
was  carried  up  to  the  council  of  state,  who,  on  the  19th  of  May,  17  o, 
revemed  the  decree  of  parliament,  and  vindicated  the  memory  of  John 


C3  alas  ^ 

The  Duke  of  Bourbon  (otherwise  called  the  Prince  of  Conde),  the 
father  of  the  unfortunate  Duke  d’Enghien,  was  residing  at  the  Chateau 
de  St.  Leu,  in  the  seventy-fifth  year  of  his  age.  On  the  evening  ot  t e 
26th  of  August,  1830,  although  much  depressed  with  the  result  ot  the 
» Events  of  the  Three  Days,”  he  entertained  a party  and  went  to  bed 
at  midnight,  leaving  directions  that  he  should  be  called  at  8 a.m.  Ihe 
key  of  the  door  of  his  apartment  was,  according  to  custom,  m the  hands 
of  Sieur  Le  Comte,  who  locked  it,  but  the  duke  himself  closed  the 
inner  bolts.  At  the  appointed  time  the  signal  was  made,  but  no  answer 
being  returned,  it  led  to  alarm,  and  finally  to  breaking  open  the  door. 
On  entering  the  room  and  opening  the  shutters,  the  duke  was  oun 
dead,  hanging  from  a curtain-rod  attached  to  the  top  o t le  ® 

A chair  was  displaced  on  opening  the  shutters.  The  heig  it  o 
from  the  floor  was  six  and  a half  feet,  and  attached  to  it  ivere  two  white 
linen  pocket  handkerchiefs  tied  together  : the  noose  formed  by  them 
pended  him.  The  tongue  projected  out  of  the  mouth  ; . 

pale;  froth  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nose ; the  arms  hung  by  n 

and  were  stiff;  the  fingers  closed;  the  toes  of  his 
floor,  the  left  heel  being  elevated  three  inches,  and  the  one 

a half;  the  knees  were  half  bent.  His  night  dress  appeare  ua  u 
undisturbed,  and  the  bed  w'as  as  if  a person  had  lain  in  it. 

On  further  examination,  no  ecchymosis  was  seen  aroun 


* Fortere,  vol.  iii.  p.  107  : honi  the  Causes  Celobres. 
cal  and  Literary  Memoirs  (from  1703  to  170'J),  vol.  ii.  PP 


See  also  Grimm’s  Histori- 
. 41,  117,  mid  100. 
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but  a distinct  depression,  most  marked  on  the  left  side,  where  the 
knot  of  the  handkerchief  had  been  situated  ; blood  also  flowed  from  the 
urethra. 

These  were  the  facts  elicited  in  the  inquests  made  by  the  physicians 
first  summoned,  and  all  within  a few  hours  after  death. 

The  circumstances,  however,  of  this  case,  and  the  high  rank  of  the 
individual,  rendered  a more  extensive  inquiry  necessary ; and  accord- 
ingly a commission,  consisting  of  Drs.  Marc,  Marjolin,  and  Pasquier, 
was  appointed,  and  they  acted  on  the  28th.  The  additional  facts  re- 
ported by  them  I will  now  state. 

The  face  continued  pale,  and  the  back  and  the  depending  parts  of 
the  body  were  livid,  as  is  usual  in  corpses ; the  depression  made  by  the 
handkerchief  is  between  the  os  hyoides  and  the  upper  third  of  the  thy- 
roid cartilage,  passing  upwards  and  backwards,  and  terminating  at  the 
mastoid  process.  The  skin  under  it  is  dry,  hard  like  parchment,  and  of 
a yellow  colour.  There  was  a very  slight  excoriation,  three  lines  in 
diameter,  just  below  the  furrow ; also  aslight  ecchymosis  about  an  inch 
below  the  posterior  part  of  the  elbow,  and  one  or  two  excoriations  on 
the  front  ol  the  legs.  All  these  last  are  ascribed  to  contact  with  the 
chair  and  wainscoting,  while  in  the  act  of  stepping  off. 

On  dissection,  no  ecchymosis  was  found  in  the  parts  under  the  fur- 
row, but  they  were  hardened  and  thickened ; the  external  jugulars  con- 
tained but  little  blood,  the  internal  ones  very  full  of  fluid  black  blood ; 
the  carotid  had  a little  serous  blood ; there  was  no  contusion  or  lesion 
oil  the  external  integuments  of  the  head  ; the  dura  mater  adhered  and 
its  vessels  were  engorged  ; there  was  some  serum  in  the  ventricles,  and 
the  substance  of  the  brain  was  soft.  All  the  other  parts  of  tlie  head 
were  healthy.  The  cartilages  of  the  larynx  were  sound ; the  tongue 
swollen  and  livid;  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  bronchiae  injected  and 
red,  and  a bloody  froth  in  all  their  divisions  ; the  lungs  crepitant,  dark- 
coloured,  and  filled  with  blood,  while  both  sides  of  the  heart  were 
equally  empty ; semi-erection  and  an  emission  of  semen. 

Dr.  Marc,  from  whose  account  I have  taken  the  above  facts,  pro- 
ceeds to  consider  the  case  under  the  two  questions  which  I have  previ- 
ously noticed. 

That  the  hanging  occurred  during  life,  is,  in  his  opinion,  esta- 
blished by  the  absence  of  any  other  lesion  that  will  account  for  death ; 
by  the  condition  of  the  tongue — of  the  genital  organs — of  the  blood- 
vessels ; by  the  fluidity  of  the  blood— the  state  of  the  bronchim,  and  the 
ungs  and  heart.  Even  the  appearance  of  the  furrow  is  no  evidence 
against  it,  since  that  is  known  to  be  present  in  many  instances. 

But,  secondly,  was  this  a case  of  suicide  or  homicide  ? From  the 
state  of  parties  this  became  a debated  question  ; and,  indeed,  some  phy- 
sicians,  as  Dubois  and  Gendrin,  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  duke 
might  have  been  murdered.  The  position  of  the  body  touching  the 
Hoor  with  Its  toes;  the  ecchymosis  just  beloio  the  mark  of  the  cord  • 
the  assertion  that,  from  a previous  injury  to  his  right  hand,  his  fingers 
ere  injured,  while  from  a fracture  of  the  collar-bone  the  left  arm  was 
^ weakened  that  he  could  not  raise  it  above  his  head  ; the  state  of  his 
m on  the  evening  of  his  death  ; all  were  urged  in  favour  of  the  pro- 
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bability  of  violence.  The  excoriations  on  the  arms  and  legs  might  be 
equally  the  act  of  the  murderer  dragging  the  body  to  the  place  of  sus- 
pension. 

To  these  presumptions  Marc  replies,  that  if  murdered,  the  mark  of 
the  noose  would  have  been  more  parallel  with  the  lower  jaw.  It  is 
hardly  possible  that  assassins  would  have  given  it  that  direction,  on 
which  they  could  apply  least  force.  They  would  also  select  a cord  or 
a rope  in  preference  to  a cravat  or  handkerchief,  as  producing  the  de- 
sired object  much  sooner.  Beside,  the  mark  did  not  extend  around  the 
whole  nech.  All  these  are  difficulties,  even  supposing  the  prince  was 
asleep  when  strangled  ; but  if  awake  there  must  have  been  more  strik- 
ing marks  of  resistance.  That  on  the  neck  was  evidently  caused  by 
the  cord,  and  on  the  other  parts,  by  striking  against  the  chair  or  win- 
dow. They  were  oblong  in  form,  and  in  each  case  on  the  front  side. 
As  to  the  state  of  the  shoulder  from  fracture  of  the  collar-bone.  Dr. 
Marc  remarks,  that  nothing  was  discovered  to  warrant  this  assertion. 
On  the  contrary,  it  was  notorious  the  duke  was  an  accomplished  sports- 


man. 

That  the  position  of  the  body  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  idea  of 
voluntary  suspension  is  incontestably  proved  by  several  cases,  either 
seen  by  himself,  or  derived  from  other  observers.  In  one,  a man  was 
found  suspended  to  a cross  rope  going  between  tw'o  beams,  by  means 
of  a cotton  handkerchief.  This  was  in  a barn  ; the  feet  w'ere  supported 
in  a heap  of  grain,  and  the  knees  bent  foiwvard  so  much  that  they  w'ere 
but  a few  inches  from  the  grain.  In  another,  a prisoner  was  found 
hanging  to  the  bar  of  a window,  so  low  that  he  was  nearly  sitting  on 
the  ground  ; and  he  had  previously  tied  his  hands  together.  In  a third 
case,  a prisoner  hung  himself  in  his  cell,  which  was  arched,  and  so  low, 
that  in  the  highest  part  a man  could  not  stand  erect : yet  he  hung 
himself  from  the  grating  of  the  roof,  and  was  found  almost  sitting  down, 
with  his  legs  stretched  out  before,  and  his  hips  within  a foot  and  a half 
of  the  ground.  In  the  fourth,  a girl  of  the  town  suspended  herself  from 
the  supporter  of  the  little  shelf  in  the  cell.  It  was  so  low,  that  she  was 
obliged  to  stretch  her  legs  and  rest,  with  one  on  her  heel,  and  the  other 
on  her  toes,  in  order  to  accomplish  her  purpose.  Again,  a female  was 
found  stretched  at  the  foot  of  her  bed,  the  body  lying  on  the  floor, 
and  the  head  and  shoulders  supported  by' the  cord  attached  to  one  -ot 
the  posts  of  the  bedstead.* 


* Besides  these,  which  are  only  a portion  of  llfarc’s  cases,  others  may  found 
in  Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xi.  p.  4?2.  A hoy  in  Connecticut,  some  years  since, 
way  of  curiosity,  liung  liimself  in  a similar  way.  There  is  also  an  additional  install 
quoted  by  Dr.  Bell,  in  his  Eclectic  Library,  from  the  Archives  Gcnd-rales.  A boy,  on 
being  reprimanded  by  his  father,  and  ordered  to  liis  room,  hung  himself  by  a na 
in  tlie  wall  five  feet  two  inches  above  the  floor.  The  feet  were  four  inches  from  i 
floor,  resting  on  a piece  of  plank,  and  the  knees  only  four  inches  above  tins  p an  . 
The  face  was  jiale,  the  lips  livid,  tongue  swollen  and  protruded  from  the  mou  • 
The  mark  of  the  band  used  (a  cravat)  was  unaccompanied  by  any 
inter-muscular  ecchymosis,  but  the  skin  was  red  in  front,  and  on  the  eights'  e 
was  abrasion  of  the  epidermis.  Tlie  brain  was  injected  tbroiighout.  1 be  cert 
vertebriB  were  uninjured — Eclectic  Lilirary,  p.  Sfl.  . . . , i g 

It  is  evident  that  in  many  of  these  cases,  in  consequence  of  their  positio  , 
mark  of  the  cord  must  be  horizontal. 
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In  these  cases,  the  probability  is  that  pressure  on  the  blood-vessels 
produces  very  early  a loss  of  sensation  and  nervous  power,  and  the  in- 
dividual is  deprived  of  ability  to  prevent,  even  if  he  were  then  desirous, 
the  fatal  catastrophe. 

As  to  the  moral  circumstances  attending  this  case.  Dr.  Marc  dwells 
much  on  the  apprehension  excited  in  the  duke  by  some  remarks  made 
at  the  evening  party  concerning  the  state  of  feeling  in  Paris  against 
the  exiled  family.  The  fragments  of  a written  paper  were  also  col- 
lected on  the  hearth,  in  which  he  spoke  of  suicide.  There  is,  however, 
a great  contrariety  of  statement  as  to  the  deportment  and  state  of  mind 
of  the  deceased. 


A third  opinion  has  gained  ground,  and  certainly  seems  to  me  not 
at  all  improbable,  and  that  is,  that  the  death  by  suspension  was  owing 
to  accident.  The  duke  was  a veteran  libertine ; even  at  his  advanced 
age  he  had  his  mistress  (the  Baroness  de  Feucher)  living  in  the  palace 
with  him.  It  is  a known  practice  with  persons  of  this  description  to 
cause  themselves  to  be  half-hanged  in  order  to  arouse  their  dormant 
generative  powers,  and  several  have  lost  their  lives  from  not  being  taken 

down  in  time.*  Is  it  not  possible  that  this  might  have  been  the  cause 
of  death  ? f - 

Sarah  M.  Cornell,  an  operative  (as  the  term  now  is)  in  one  of  the 
cotton  rn.lls  at  Fall  River,  Rhode  Island,  left  her  home  on  the  evening 
of  the  20th  of  December,  1832,  in  good  health  and  spirits,  and  on  the 
mornmg  of  the  21st  was  found  dead,  suspended  to  a stake.  Her  cloak 
M'as  hooked  together  nearly  its  whole  length,  only  one  hook  beinff 
loosened  about  the  centre  of  the  chest.  Her  calash  was  on  her  head, 
and  her  hands  gloved.  Her  shoes  not  on  her  feet,  but  stood  about  eigh- 
een  inches  from  the  body,  and  there  was  a little  mud  on  one  of  them. 
Her  toes  touched  the  ground,  the  heels  being  nearly  perpendicular. 

smoofWrt  approached  nearly  to  the  ground,  and  the  clothes  were 
moothed  back  as  far  as  they  would  reach  under  her  lees.  The  cord 

neck  round  the 

leneth  fmm -f  ^rom  its  top.  Its 

sho?  of  « f^tening  on  the  stake  to  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  was 

haf  hff  '""f  1-  back  on  the- right  cheek, 

morked  bylh^presiSr*' 

a chvehyrh  T"  ^ 'fitness  who  had  followed  the  seas,  as 

he  akn  1 pa^^sing  under  and  the  other  over.  And 

to  t ghte't  ’ ?h  k J-rizontally  in  orde' 

10  tighten  It.  Ihe  knot  was  at  the  right  side. 


tt/unSt,"  i-  P-  600; 

Medico. I.egal  Exjimhirtion' 0^'.!  . P”*®  P''®’  diinalea  d’Uygicne,  vol.  v.  p.  15(1. 

ttlarc.  liimdon  Medical  Gwtt  tlie  Prince  of  Conde  liy 

hruary  lltli,  1832.  I have  r'll  PP-  ^85,  COf).  Alliion  newspaper  of  Fe- 

Wause  it  is  the  only  one  thal  T h"'^*  i narrative  of  Marc  in  this  case,  principally 
?f  the  idea  of  murde^r  are  hmvLe'*.''®  ’if"  The  facts  in  favour 

>n  the  New  York  Albion  newspaper.'''*’  ‘he  article  last  referred  to 
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The  countenance  was  pale ; and  on  dividing  the  cord,  the  strings  of 
the  calash  were  found  under  it.  A deep  horizontal  indentation  was  found 
to  extend  exactly  around  the  neck ; and  this  was  so  marked,  that  the 
neck  below  it  measured  eleven  and  a half  inches,  while  at  the  mark  its 
circumference  was  only  ten  and  a half.  It  passed  round  the  neck 
above  the  thyroid  cartilage,  an  inch  and  a quarter  below  the  tip  of  the 
ears  on  both  sides.  When  the  head  was  erect,  the  mark  was  higher  at 
the  back  of  the  neck  than  it  was  in  front.  The  tongue  protruded 
slio'htly.  Several  females  who  prepared  the  body  on  the  same  day  that 
it  was  found  for  burial,  deposed  that  there  were  marks  as  of  the  print 
of  fingers  passing  upwards  on  the  abdomen ; that  there  were  bruises 
on  the  legs,  but  the  worst  one  was  on  the  back  of  the  hip.  Thfere 
were  scratches  on  the  knees,  with  some  dirt.  One  knee  had  the  aj> 
pearance  of  being  stained  with  grass,  and  one  witness  (a  female)  indeed 
swears  that  she  picked  grass  from  it.  The  vagina  was  bloody,  so  that 
her  linen  was  stained ; the  faeces  evacuated  and  flattened.  The  right 
arm  was  raised  upwards  quite  stiff,  under  the  cloak. 

A coroner’s  jury  was  summoned.  A physician  who  appeared 
before  them  inclined  to  the  idea  of  suicide,  particularly  as  he  was 
aware  of  her  pregnancy  from  previous  consultation  with  him,  and  also 
bv  noticing  the  fulness  of  the  abdomen.  A verdict  of  suicide  was 
accordingly  brought  in,  and  she  was  interred  on  the  22d,  the  same 
day  on  which  her  body  had  been  found. 

Suspicions,  however,  arising,  the  body  was  taken  up  agai”  on 
24th,  and  a further  examination  made  by  medical  men.  1 he  >naon“- 
tion  on  the  neck  looked  like  parchment;  the  stomach  w^  7 ’ 
the  lungs  gorged  with  black  blood;  the  abdomen  was  livid  and  dis- 
coloured,  but  they  do  not  speak  of  the  marks  of  fingers.  y 
observed,  however,  the  scratches  and  bruises  on  the  knees  and  Ic^ 
and  the  discoloration  of  the  former  as  if  by  grass;  the  contusion 
above  the  hip  was  also  noticed.  At  the  same  time  tie 
examined,  and  a foetus  found ; the  os  tincae  was  open  and  ar  , 
the  rest  of  the  uterus  was  healthy ; the  membranes  were  not  rup- 
tured.* 

• The  fects  relative  to  the  footus  and  its  probable  age  I have  noticed  in  a previo 
chapter.— See  p.  199. 
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A subsequent  examination  of  the  body  was  made  on  the  26th  of 
January,  but  the  facts  elicited  were  of  but  little  importance,  as  it  is 
impossible  from  the  evidence  to  discriminate  between  those  which 
may  be  deemed  the  result  of  advancing  putrefaction,  or  of  injury  during 

Such  are,  I believe,  all  the  important  circumstances  that  make  up 
the  medical  testimony  in  this  case.  It  remains  to  consider  it  in 
reference  to  the  questions  already  proposed. 

Was  the  female  suspended  while  living? — In  answer  to  this,  I 
>^ould  premise  the  remark  that  death  was  evidently  caused  by  strangu- 
lation, using  that  word  now.in  its  most  extensive  sense.  The  abseLe 
of  any  other  injury  sufficient  to  account  for  it,  the  mark  of  the  cord, 
the  condition  of  the  lungs,  the  faecal  discharges,  and  the  condition  of 
the  vagina,  if  we  determine  to  explain  that  without  the  idea  of  an 
attempt  at  abortion,  all  unite  to  render  this  opinion  probable,  and 
indeed  certain.  But  in  agreeing  to  this,  we  have  only  approached  to 
the  difficult  part  of  the  subject.  The  horizontal  mark  extending  all 
around  the  neck;  the  deep  indentation  it  had  made,  combined  with 
the  position  of  the  body  and  the  peculiar  character  of  the  cord,  all 
render  it  doubtful  whether  hanging  was  the  immediate  agent.  Add  to 
this  the  marks  of  injury  on  various  parts  of  the  body,  which,  at  all 
events,  are  not  incompatible  with  the  idea  of  previous  violence.  Pro- 
tessor  Channing,  whose  able  replies  during  an  examination  of  at  least 
three  hours,  cannot  be  too  much  commended  in  answer  to  the  question, 
replied  that  he  thought  the  mark  might  be  horizontal,  “if  the  body 
were  nearly  on  the  ground  and  suspended  from  above.  In  such  a 
ca^e  the  body  falling  forward,  the  mark  of  the  cord  on  the  back  of 
1^ ^ nearest  the  place  from  which  the  cord  was  sus- 

Ip  J I ^ oblique  pressure  in  that 

atce  dseXre  windpipe,  and  but  little  appear- 

of  f during  life,  the  absence 

ina£v  tn  V the  neck,  the  calmness  of  the  countenance,  the 

andt  .P^-  indications  of  struggling  in  the  stack-yard, 

were  urgS^*^^'^'  strangle  a person  with  a cord  so  near  the  ear 

bcord^in^M  the  shortness  of  the 

i.  the  prffi3^  th^t  L t?e^  bod^ Wd  wXS 

r The  iameirj.h  "’5“  ^-Pended*”  ’ 

Character  of  this  female  was  decidedly  bad.  She  had  indulged 

; people  linng,  he  had  seen  some  fourteen  cases  of 

* P-t,  confii^med  this  K 
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in  habits  of  incontinence  for  years,  and  was  now  pregnant.  So  far  her 
helpless  and  (if  her  charge  as  to  the  paternity  was  false)  desperate 
condition,  is  favourable  to  the  idea  of  suicide.  Seduction,  however, 
and  murder  too  often  follow  each  other.* 

I commenced  the  examination  of  this  trial  with  strong  prejudices 
against  the  accused  ; prejudices,  however,  founded  on  a perusal  of  the 
testimony  as  published  in  our  newspapers.  After  a careful  and  de- 
liberate review  of  all  the  facts,  with  reference  to  the  present  work,  I 
will  only  say,  in  the  language  of  Professor  Walter  Channing  (in  a 
communication  with  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  favour  me),  that 
“ every  point  is  surrounded  with  difficulty. 

It  is  not  by  any  means  certain  from  the  medical  testimony,  and  that 
alone  I desire  to  consider,  that  Miss  Cornell  was  murdered. 

Lastly,  a man  was  found  hanging  to  a cord  which  had  been  fastened 
to  a nail  in  the  ceiling  of  the  room.  There  was  in  the  anterior  and  l 
upper  part  of  the  neck  a deep  wound,  and  through  this  wound  the 
cord  passed.  A ladder  was  placed  against  the  wall,  near  the  body. 
Coagulated  blood  was  observed  on  the  cushion  of  the  toilet-table, 
the  drawer  of  which  had  been  left  open.  Bloody  linen  was  also  seen. 

In  a room  below  stairs  the  marks  of  a bloody  hand  were  visible  on  the 
drawer  of  another  table,  which  contained  several  bundles  of  small 
ropes.  No  blood  could,  however,  be  found  on  the  staircase  between  . 
the  two  rooms.  The  door  of  the  apartment  in  which  the  body  was  . 
found  was  locked  in  the  inside,  and  the  window  closed 

Drs.  Degranges  and  Gergeres  were  required  by  the  procureur  dt  • 
roi  (king’s  attorney)  to  examine  whether  this  was  a case  of  murder  i 

The  lock  had  been  broken  in  order  to  effect  an  entrance  into  the 
room.  On  entering  it,  blood  was  seen  in  many  places ; ^ 

parts  of  the  door,  on  a cushion,  napkin,  handkerchief.  Th^^^  ■ 

not  the  slightest  indication  of  a struggle.  The  body  n ^ 

usual  dress,  although  this  was  spotted  with  blood.  Before  the 
table  was  a clot,  weighing,  as  was  supposed,  about  a Ppu»  ’ , , u 

On  undressing  The  body  no  mark  of  external  ”M“ry  could  be 
discovered.  The  fingers  were  contracted,  and  the  nails  blue  D 
depending-  parts  were  livid,  as  the  loins,  hams,  and  behind  the  ntc  • 
tes  had’  been  passed,  and  a furrow  of  blood,  proceeding  from  the 

wound,  passed  down  the  breast  and  abdomen.  tongue, 

The  countenance  was  slightly  red,  the  eyelids  closed,  the  ton„ 
brownish  and  hard,  proiected  about  an  inch  out  of  the  moutli. 

Thfwlnd  iu  iL  neck  wa.  found  to  oxtend  f™"' , 
jaw  to  the  other.  It  seemed  to  have  been  made  by  f ' ^ , 

indicated  by  different  angular  shreds  which  hung  f 

• I have  examined  the  following  pamphlets  in  H^llet,  Bosum, 

trial  of  E.  K.  Avery,  for  the  murder  of  S.  M.  C.,  hy  7'"  ' ■ ' 

A Report  of  the  same,  puhlished  hy  ,•  result  of 

Strictures  on  the  case  of  E.  K.  Avery,  by  | Ur.  Graves,  of  Bahj' 

the  trial  of  E.  K.  Avery.  A manuscript  communication  jir„jical  and  Surgi-  ■ 

.more,  has  aided  me,  and ^ also  an  analysis  of  the  case  in  Boston  Medical 

cal  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  334. 
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the  main  wounds,  and  by  several  linear  wounds  which  only  divided  the 
skin.  The  main  incision  passed  through  the  muscular  mass  under  the 
jaw,  and  penetrated  the  pharynx.  The  rope,  on  the  right  side,  had  torn 
open  the  end  of  the  wound  about  an  inch.  This  was  manifest  from  its 
ragged  state  compared  with  the  clean  cut  of  the  other  part.  Beyond 
the  wound  were  two  furrows,  in  which  the  skin  was  brownish,  hardened, 
and  as  if  burnt ; and  below  them  was  a slight  exrtavasation  of  blood 
iiito  the  cellular  tissue.  The  two  furrows  extended  circularly,  from 
below  upwards  to  the  mastoid  apophysis,  and  arriving  at  the  posterior 
part  of  the  head  united  into  one  at  the  occipital  bump.  Throughout 
their  extent  they  were  surrounded  by  the  soft  parts  in  a swollen  and 
engorged  state. 

On  dissection,  the  sinuses  of  the  dura  mater  and  the  vessels  of  the 
brain  were  found  engorged,  but  there  was  no  luxation  of  the  cervical 
vertebrae.  The  stomach  was  healthy,  as  was  every  other  part.  The 
braLlier^  wounded  was  the  right  superior  thyroid  with  some  small 

The  opinion  of  the  physicians  was  in  favour  of  suicide. 

1 he  circumstances,  however,  to  a person  unacquainted  with  medico- 
legal  facts  were  very  suspicious.  To  be  able,  after  such  a wound,  to 
hx  a ladder,  to  mount  it,  to  attach  a cord  to  the  ceiling,  &c.,  certainlv 
ppeared  improbable,  and  hence  the  idea  of  murder  readily  arose.  Bult 
die  individual  had  been  dejected  for  some  time,  there  Ld  no  noise 
been  heard,  the  room  was  locked  on  the  inside,  the  window  closed  in 
the  same  manner,  the  room  as  well  as  his  clothes  were  in  perfect  order 

test  that  death  had  not  been  caused  by  the  h^morrhaffe  It  had  how 
ever  modifled  the  sign,  of  death  by  strangulation.  ^ 

he  ecchymosis  under  the  furrow  is  ascribed  to  the  length  of  time 
dunng  „h.eh  the  body  had  been  suspended,  probably  Severn  or  eiglu 
hours.  The  cord  must  have  been  passed  below  the  thyroid  cartilage 

FO  did","  iiS  “r'Vr  '''-y  «■  “et“ue 

LcPfl  i/  that  the  suicide  probably 

to  sSch  thc'^rf  T the  wound 

0 stauch  the  blood,  at  the  moment  of  his  ascending.* 

P-  Bourdeanx  Medical  Journal. 

>'er  of  the  British  and  FoJeTgn  hleL^al’Re^*''®  ^ received  the  tenth  num- 

ments  and  Observations  of  ^Dr.  Casner  U.rir'^u  ‘'*e  Bxperi- 

S will  I he  acceptable  to  the  relder!^**’  ““  tiaugu'g-  A brief  abstract 

•I  of  hangh,g"d?rh,?^fS  Ih^'bVol  ^ !T  r <1etermine  whether  any  evidence 
- neck.  resulf  was  T orresp  ^ wT  ‘ 

|»  ecchymosis  is  far  fmm  l.o.-  ° with  that  obtained  by  Orfila  vir  thaf 

* non-production  is  not'to  brd^^^eV  aTa  Tr^.V*''^  ” consequence, 

8 ';ir*"f“*e'vas  communicated  to  the  aiul.r bv  Dr 


A young  man  i rrjdrunkem  ^linz.e,  of  tValdenbuig;  hi 

^ - -t  down  in  half  Tn  ho,n  anr»ff  cord.  He 

had  merely  produced  a s^merficinT  him.  The  cord 

ecchymosis.  Sifms  of  ref!n-  • ' **"  ^he  neck,  without  any  apiiearance  of 

•d medical  attendams  continued"their''rfr””i^'T  ^'“'''"*5  manifested  themselves,  the 
‘his  period,  however  h-t  without  su’ccess! 

, en  me  was  about  to  become  again  extinct,  the  mark  on 
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H.  Of  Persons  found  Strangled. 

I have  already,  in  the  previous  section,  indica,ted  the  difference 
between  this  species  of  murder  and  lianging  ; and,  indeed,  were  it  not 
for  the  sake  of  regularity,  they  might  be  considered  together. 

tl.e  neck  became  deeply  ecchymosed,  and  this  condition  was  verified  the  next  day  on 

dissection.  Death  was  owing  to  aangnineona  apoplexy.  Tn  ,l,o 

Dr  Casper  performed  eiglit  experiments  on  the  dead  human  sulgect.  t e 

examiued!''*^Around^  the  neck,  between  the  larynx  and  ^ 

iiol  mflvlt  about  three  lines  deep,  of  a brown  colour  with  a slight  tinge  of  blue. 

iiiiiMi 

tliere  any  cliaiige  whatever  m the  skin.  y Y ^ examined  the 

r.eck  of  a female  with  a double  cord  applied  as  before, 

next  morning.  depression,  but  there  was  no 

twenlg-four  hours  aftei  death  lelt  a s g F beneath. 

h;:.,.  rKE'L .r- 

The  means  of  suspension  were,  a cord  n „f  nineteen  u 

stockings,  in  twenty-five  ; . nrevent  the  formation  of  a visible 

was  found  that  the  use  of  a bandkerc  iie  a„ihor  tliinks  that  the  article  used  for 

mark  around  the  neck ; and  on  the  ® ''I;"; This,  however, 

suspension  Ims  l»nt  little  influence  on  i Knirffesis  llmt  a hard  ligature  like  a 
is  doubted  by  his  English  commentator,  "'*'1*  j‘„„  to  leave  a more 

cord  is  more  likely  to  produce  , nke  a’cravat  or  handkerchief.  _ 

visible  depression  on  the  neck  tlian  a soft  m^et  m ^ , consequence  either  m 

Tl.e  exact  site  of  tl.e  ligature  is  also  which  death 

respect  to  the  formation  of  a mark  by  the  j ^ the  position  of 

takes  place,  i.  e.  whether  by  ai.oplexy  or  by  asphyxia.  1 . r g ,i„e  ; on 

ii, It ....  >■>,;  « '■«««':' 

the  larynx  or  thyroid  cartilage  in  nine  , P"-  apcomoanied  bv  eccbymosis 

The  local  changes  in  the  mark  ’«e  f wm^  vellow  colour,  without  eccbymosis 


or  extravasation;  fifty;  unknown,  tbirty-five. 
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Tlie  following  distinctions  are,  however,  to  be  noticed : 

In  strangulation,  strictly  considered,  the  distinction  consists  in  the 
murdered  not  being  suspended.  It  is  a more  common,  and,  probably, 
a more  violent  mode  of  murder  than  hanging,  and  we  should  therefore 


Thus,  out  of  seventy-one  cases  of  hanging  during  life,  only  twenty-one  were 
accompanied  with  true  ecchymosis  in  the  depression  produced  by  the  cord,  or  in  the 
ratio  of  two  to  seven.  The  white  or  colourless  depressions  were  mostly  meV  with  in 
fot  sulijects.  The  time  during  which  the  ligature  remained  around  the  neck  of  the 
ludi^rulual  hung  was  observed  to  make  no  difference  as  to  the  production  or  non- 
production  of  ecchymosis  by  it.  Whether  it  was  removed  sooner  or  later  after 
death,  ecchymosis  was  sometimes  found  and  at  other  times  not. 

I .1^"  j**-  apoplexy  in  nine,  suffocation  fourteen, 

both  conditions  sixty-two,  neither  five,  unknown  or  unexamined  sixteen. 

Ihe  mark  was  not  ecchymoscd  as  well  when  the  vessels  of  the  brain  were  emntv 
as  when  they  were  congested.  And  in  no  instance  of  the  apoplectic  cases  was  blood 

f m y congestion  in  the  sinuses  and 

vessels.  This,  then,  sliou  d be  understood  as  the  meaning  of  the  term  apoplexy  in 
these  cases.  It  is  caused  by  an  obstruction  to  the  circulation  in  the  brainfand  on 
im,  lividity  of  the  countenance,  for  when  the  circulation  of  the  blood  is 

m before  the  cerebral  obstruction  takes  place,  the  face  of  the 
hanged  person  will  not  be  livid.  In  some  instances  Casper  found  it  extremely  pale 
Out  of  seventy-seven  ca^s  the  emission  of  semen  or  rather  of  the  liquor  hrosta. 
ficus  occurred  in  nineteen.  Evacuation  of  the  fseces  in  four  cases  out  of  106.  Casper 
found  a vascular  and  congested  state  of  the  female  organs  of  generation  biit  mice^in 
twentyoiine  cases^  Erection  of  the  penis  probably  occurs  freqiiently,  but  the  ex! 
amination  should  be  made  soon.  In  nine  cases  mentioned  by  Giiyon  'traces  of  this 
erectile  state  were  perceived  an  hour  after  death.  ^ ^ ® 

recaSulaS^“Tbp^  above  facts  and  experiments  need  hardly  to  be 

not  to  h!  'mportant  is,  that  the  mark  produced  by  the  ligature  is 

not  to  be  depended  on  as  an  evidence  of  hanging  diirinv  life  It  rnav  be  niviHn,.p,i 

LtiUre^^T'mc"^^^^^^  Casper  appli^l if  to  tbe'clS;,!  ^V^l^le^^a^itrof 
its  deatl  to  sii^o  evidently  respired,  and  the  medical  examiners  ascribed 

"'hipped  Ld  confined  for  life  ® ^®™ale  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be 

£e  So  r l'V"'g  when  the  ligature  was  placed  around  die  neck^  iTs  niilht 
rnitigation  irpunUbmenf  f M «o"aequeiice  of  this  declaration  a 

meiuing  on  this  case  ^hat  tl? /•  geiiileman  com. 



f’wo  eases  are  m’entioned  as  occiirrimr  to  Tii-  i , 

sorted  to  by  a murderer  in  or/lm.  t K i C^i^^per,  where  hanging  was  re- 

0"  that‘IbeTaTes  were  on7y^fi„T1^lci.e7fr^^t^^^^  s"«pended  to  a hook  in  the  door, 
""t  at  full  length.  The^  cord  bv  w)>'i..l  1 ^ ^ were  stretched 

feet  long,  and  was  loosely  passed  aroi  i d hi?  "’“t  *"Ti‘”‘r®‘'  ‘'"’‘‘e 

>n  great  disorder.  Some  marks  of  d,  ieH  1 1 7^'  "f  ''"om  was 
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expect  that  the  mark  of  the  cord,  ligature,  or  whatever  may  be  used, 
would  be  more  distinct. 

The  diversity  that  occurs  in  the  external  appearance  is^  to  be  ex- 
plained in  a similar  manner  as  those  seen  from  lianging.  The  instru- 
merit  of  murder  varies  considerably,  from  a cord  to  the  application  of 
the- hands.  The  simplest  form  is  probably  the  bow-string,  as  practised 
bv  the  Turks.  Here  the  ligature  is  applied  round  the  neck,  and  drawn 
so  tight  as  to  interrupt  at  once  the  alternate  entrance  and  exit  of  air  by 
the  wind-pipe.*  But  in  ordinary  cases,  death  is  not  so  rapidly  pro- 
duced. There  is  more  or  less  of  struggling,  and,  I apprehend,  that  in 
by  far  the  greater  number  of  cases,  suffusion  and  distortion  of  the  lace 
will  be  seen,  depending,  however,  on  the  length  of  the  conflict. 

It  may  also  be,  if  the  cord  is  removed  some  time  previous  to  the 
inspection  of  the  body,  that  the  lividity  of  the  face  and  other  signs  of 
turgescence  about  the  head  may  have  gone  off  from  the  fluidity  of  the 

blood  and  the  position  of  the  head. 

The  mark  of  the  ligature  will  generally  form  a /4on2ro7itot  discoloured 
circle  round  the  neck  and  towards  the  lower  part.  The  dislocation  of 
the  vertebrfE  is  not  to  be  expected,  though  there  may  be  fractures  of 
their  processes,  and,  in  all  probability,  injury  to  the  cartilages  of  the 

^^'^^Th^  appearances  on  dissection  will  not  vary  materially  from  those 
stated  in  the  previous  section,  except  that,  in  cases  of  manual  strangu- 
lation, they  will  not  be  so  distinct,  since  the  imperfect  closure  of  the  wind- 
pipe has  aUowed  respiration  and  circulation  to  go  on 

The  same  questions  are  to  be  considered  here  as  m the  for. 
section.  Was  the  deceased  actually  strangled,  or  was  the  rope 
Ms  neck  after  he  reas  deael?  There  are 
where  injuries  have  been  indicted  on  bodies  strangled  to  avert  siispi 
cion  of  the  true  manner  in  which  they  were  killed. 

I commence  with  one  which,  even  at  the  distance  ^ ^ 

a half,  is  still  a vexed  case.  It  acquired  an  importance  'ts  "on 

nexion  with  the  distracted  state  of  England  o the 

reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  the  supposed 

age^ncy  of  the  Catholics.  I discard  this  idea  altogether.  Po 

plot  Jas  engendered  in  fraud,  and  no  credence  can  with  ^ 

In  nnv  of  its  Tjeriured  inventors.  I will  state  the  case  simply 

to  us  fr”  th7  eye-wit„e„e,  of  the  te,tm.ony  a„d 

'"Tr*im,Xry' Godfrey,  an  eminent  magistrate  in  London 
on  turiith  Joctoblr,  1077,  found  dead  in  a diteh.  nearly  a m,  e «f 
town  His  sword  was  tl.rnsl  through  him,  hut  there  ‘ 

frelothes  or  about  him.  His  shoes  were  clean-h,s  money  n, 
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pocket.  His  neck,  which  was  open,  without  any  thing  on  it,  had  a 
mark  all  round  an  inch  broad.  It  was  also  dislocated.  The  breast  was 
marked  with  bruises. 

This  is  the  statement  of  Bishop  Burnet,  who  went  to  see  the  body. 
Subsequently,  several  individuals  were  tried  in  the  court  of  King’s 
Bench,  for  publishing  letters  importing  that  Sir  E.  Godfrey  had  mur- 
dered himself.  Though  a case  of  libel,  they  endeavoured  to  defend 
themselves  by  calling  witnesses  to  prove  the  truth  of  the  fact ; and  this 
the  chief  justice  (Pemberton)  allowed  to  the  fullest  extent.  The  medi- 
cal testimony  is  as  follows. 

Two  wounds  were  found  on  the  body,  within  an  inch  and  a half  of 
one  another.  One  went  no  farther  than  the  bone,  having  struck  on  a 
rib,  and  the  other  through  his  back.  When  the  sword  was  drawn  out 
blood  followed.  The  neck  was  very  flexible ; the  face  was  bloated,  and 
the  eyes  bloodshot.  The  upper  part  of  the  breast  was  much  disco- 
loured. And  Mr.  Lazinby,  a surgeon,  deposed  to  the  marks  on  the 
neck  35  being  very  distinct,  with  a swelling  above  and  below  them. 

It  IS  urged,  in  opposition  to  these  striking  facts,  that  Sir  E.  Godfrey 
was  of  a melancholy  temperament,  and  laboured  under  a great  depres- 
fP^^'ts;  that  he  probably  destroyed  himself  under  the  operation 
ol  this  feeling,  and  that  the  mark  around  the  neck  might  be  ovviim  to 
the  tightness  of  the  collar.*  • ^ 

Philip  Standsfield  was  tried  and  found  guilty,  in  1688,  of  the  mur- 
der of  his  father.  Sir  James  Standsfield,  of  New  Milns,  in  Scotland. 

ins  atrocious  parricide  appears  to  have  been  a man  of  vicious  and 
debauched  habits,  and  on  extremely  ill  terms  with  his  parent.  He 
cursed  him,  and  repeatedly  swore  that  he  Avould  take  his  life.  The 
father  was  murdered  by  strangulation  in  his  bed-chamber  at  the  dead 
0 night,  and  the  body  was  afterwards  taken,  and  carried  to  some  water 
li  nara  by.  In  the  morning  it  was  discovered  lying  on  the  top  of  the 

b K ^ running  stream  ; and 

; 1^  . ? .'P  was  desired  to  delay  the  funeral,  yet  he  caused  it  to  be 

**  la  ely  interred.  Suspicions,  were,  however,  excited,  concerning 

e cause  of  death,  and  two  surgeons  were  sent  for  from  Edinburgh, 

ho(]J  the  king’s  advocate,  to  examine  the 

oay.  1 hey  (James  Murehead  and  James  Craufurd)  had  it  dug  up, 
in  *"®P®ction,  found  the  following  appearances,  which  I shall  give 
n their  own  words  : » Having,  with  all  possible  exactness,  viewed 
corpse,  we  observed  the  face  a little  swelled,  and  inclining  to  a dark 

i vol.’i  n*  n‘'‘‘f  PP‘  759-791 ; vol.  iii.  pp.  505-518.  Burnet 

1 1*  ^4  EdiSh  edition  voh 

■ toi-y  of  Etiifland  Tim  R with  these  Idngard’s  His- 

vr/xxii  • ohse  ve?  hat'X  ‘''A  -id  Surgiil  Journal, 

■ * and  an  madverts  w th  n strangling  in  this  case  is  quite  inconclnl 

' fWs  gang  I.rAm  of  the  testimony  of 

' «ill  inclined  to  cLidpr’^^^h^^^  narrative  I have  omitted  tl.is  altogether,  but  I am 
’ Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  3^^^  strangling.  See  Baltimore  Medical  and 

■ extant  on  thkt  myTterio’irs^AnldL^^^^  having  read  and  weighed  all  the  evidence  now 
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reddish  colour,  some  fulness  of  some  capillary  veins  in  the  pallat  of  the 
mouth  towards  theuvula,  as  also  a large  and  conspicuous  swelling  a^iout 
Tree  inches  broad,  of  a dark  red  or  blue  colour,  from  one  side  o he 
larynx  round  backwards  to  the  other  side  thereof;  we  ob^rved  t e 
iueular  veins  on  both  sides  the  neck  very  large  and  distended,  and 
ifZd  ; there  was  a large  swelling  under  and  bet^wixyhe  chin  and 
cartilage  scutiformis  ; there  was  also  a little  scratch  below  a 

dibulafwhich  had  rankled  the  cuticu  a ™ade  some  b^^ 

Sion  on  the  cutis.  Having  made  '^Ve  foundr^ 

fhe  larvnx  and  cross  upon  the  swelling  of  the  neck,  we  iound  a greater 

ix„e  fw’d “rstance  (as  we  think)  than  ordinary  betw.at  the  cart,  ago 
cuUto.“s  and  os  hyoides ; we  found  the  tumour  on  the  neek  conta  n- 
taf  tanUea,  like  darl  or  blackish  blood  ; the  jugular,  when  cut.  bled 

““"fAtalXTene^hrbVrt!’ w^^^  the  lungs  distended  to  the 

fillino “3  theb  capacities,  but  free  of  water  , his  stomach,  l.ver,  &e. 
were°all  in  good  condition  ; we  found  no  water  w.thm  the  corpse  t U.e 
corpse  had  M smell  at  all ; the  breast,  belly,  pmy 
all  well  coloured  •,  there  was  no  swelling  in  his  belly,  nor  any  tmn„ 

"“■S  rmmrrrrsJbmS  « the  deaconry  of  surgeons  at  Edm- 
burgh,  andWy  state.  “ that  tUugh  it  and 

r^Sg'rS  oXl  pa^Sriiliie  trokters 

» "eturSly  found  to  ^ 

report  indicated  violence,  they  decided  that  there  were  jus  g 

think  that  he  was  not  drowned.  and  answered,  that 

The  College  of  Physicians  »ere  also  eonsuM^  and  ans^ 

there  was  sufficient  reason  to  believe  that  bir  James 

and  not  drowned.  dissection,  proved  that,  when 

surgeSh  Zr’elL”d  r Toving  the  cap  from  the  head,  the  eyes  opened 

in  reply  to  the  argument  that  no  . j keep  his 

urged,  Uiat  wdien  a man  commits 

breath,  and  thus  prevent  the  ingress  o swelling  of  the 

were  also  advanced  in  the  pleadings  t narricide  was  with  great 

neck,  but  did  not  prove  satisfactory  ; and  the  parriciae 

justice  condemned  and  executed.* 

• Harerave’s  State  Trials,  ''yh  I’"  / i : „ 151  Amer.  edit-)'  t i|'’d 

I„  Mr^  Eockharfs  Life  of  Sir  "’alter  Scott  (He  says)  tUt 

a remark  of  Sir  or  was  at  Irast  privy  to  kerj 
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I shall  adduce  another  case,  to  shew  the  facility  with  which  a 
person  may  be  murdered  in  this  manner.  Dr.  Clench,  a physician  in 
London,  was  called  out  of  bed  by  two  persons,  on  the  night  of  the  4th 
of  January,  1692,  who  desired  him  to  visit  a friend  who  was  not  well. 
He  entered  a hackney-coach  with  them,  and  drove  about  several  streets 
in  the  city  for  an  hour  and  a quarter.  The  two  individuals  then  left 
the  coach,  and  sent  the  driver  on  an  errand.  When  the  coachman 
returned,  he  found  Dr.  Clench  sitting  on  the  bottom  of  the  coach, 
against  the  front  seat,  with  his  head  against  the  cushion.  Thinking 
him  in  liquor,  he  shook  him,  but  obtained  no  answer.  He  then  called 
the  watch,  and  they  found  him  strangled  by  a handkerchief  in  which 
a coal  had  been  placed,  and  then  the  coal  applied  directly  over  the 
wind-pipe.*  The  coachman  had  heard  no  noise  while  driving  the 
carriage.f 

It  must,  however,  not  be  forgotten  that  strangulation  is  sometimes 
effected  by  other  means  than  a cord,  ligature,  or  handkerchief.  It  may 
be  performed  by  the  hand,  and,  in  this  instance,  instead  of  a circle 
round  the  neck,  the  discoloration  will  be  partial ; the  bruises  will  be  of 
an  indistinct  form,  or  the  positive  marks  of  fingers  may  be  traced. 1 

In  1763,  a man  named  Beddingfield  was  murdered  in  England,  and 
the  charge  was  laid  against  his  wife  and  man  servant.  The  medical 
testimony  was  very  unsatisfactory,  as  no  dissection  had  taken  place ; 
but  it  was  proved  that  there  were  marks  about  the  neck  resembling 
those  of  fingers.  A contradictory  account  was,  however,  given  of  the 
number  ; one  surgeon  said  a thumb  and  t/iree  fingers,  the  other,  a thumb 
four  fingers ; while  another  evidence,  who  also  saw  the  marks  at 
the  inquest,  spoke  of  two  only,  “ which  looked  as  if  the  blood  was  set 
m the  skin.” 

The  defence  was,  that  the  deceased  had  fallen  out  of  bed,  in  a fit  of 

apoplexy,  and  was  found  lying  on  the  floor  on  his  face,  with  one  hand 
round  his  neck. 

I am  far  from  thinking  that  this  could  have  been  mistaken,  if  a 
proper  exarnination  had  been  made.  The  discrepancies  in  the  testimony 
and  the  omission  of  dissection  might,  however,  have  led  to  subsequent 
doubts,  had  not  one  of  the  condemned  persons  confessed  that  he  had 
strangled  Beddingfield,  by  seizing  his  throat  with  his  left  hand,  while 


appears  very  doubtful  indeed.”  I bow  with  due  reverence 
wmewllat  unej^^^^^^^^  »‘l‘>ing  that  the  marks  of  violence  were 

mpn,..''  a caste  of  robbers  in  Upper  India  who  strangle  their  victims  bv 

Keneiallvrb.*"'^ti  ^ die  cloth,  leaves  little  or  no  maik  ; tliey 

s^muldiv  w ‘ ^ ^ ^ putridity  itt  that  country  advances 

fS^L  n twenty.fo,tr,or  at  most  forty-eiglit  bou.'s  after  death,  nothing  cmt 

An  accoutl'ttf  diem^ r«"r‘lc>-ers  by  profession. 
+ Hariri-nu  ’ <i  ^ die  Edinlmrgh  Review. 

X /Jargiave  s State  Inals,  vol.  iv.  p.  495. 

bedt)y  aXoMier'^Tbp^«nr‘^’**‘'‘’'‘’r*^  ^ ^ strangled  in  his 

die  murderer  afterwn.a  the  regiment  cotild  only  find  one  small  spot,  which 

thumb Metzger  p 379  prodticed  by  violent  pressure  with  his 
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asleep ; and  that,  though  the  deceased  struggled  violently,  and  made 
some  noise,  yet  he  soon  accomplished  his  purpose.* 

Sir  John  Dinely  Goodere,  in  1741,  was  forced  by  violence  on  board 
the  Ruby,  ship  of  war,  commanded  by  his  brother.  Captain  Goodere, 
and  lying  in  the  port  of  Bristol.  In  the  night  he  was  strangled  by  two 
assassins  in  the  employ  of  his  brother.  One  of  them  confessed  that  the 
other  fell  on  Sir  John  as  he  lay  in  bed,  took  hold  of  his  throat  with  his 
hand  (his  stock  being  on),  and  so  strangled  him  with  his  stock.  They 
then  put  a rope  with  a noose  in  it  round  his  neck,  and  drew  it  tight  to 
insure  the  certainty  of  the  murder.  In  accordance  with  this,  Mr. 
Dudgeon,  the  surgeon’s  mate  of  the  Ruby,  swore,  that  there  were  some 
marks  on  his  neck  which  looked  like  the  scratching  of  nails,  while  blood 
came  out  of  his  nose  and  mouth.f 

“ On  opening  the  bodies  of  those  who  are  murdered  by  manual 
strangulation,  the  usual  appearances  of  this  kind  of  death  may  not 
seem  so  conclusive  as  in  other  cases,  from  the  person  making  continued 
resistance,  and  the  functions  of  respiration  and  circulation  going  on  in 
some  measure  for  a longer  period  than  when  they  are  interrupted  at 
once,  as  in  the  instance  of  drowning  or  the  effectual  application  of 
a cord.”j; 

In  the  case  of  a woman  who  had  been  strangled  per  manum.  by 
two  men,  Littre  found  the  tympanum  of  the  left  ear  lacerated,  and  from 
it  flowed  about  an  ounce  of  blood ; the  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
unusually  turgid  ; red  blood  was  extravasated  in  the  ventricles,  and  also 
on  the  base  of  the  cranium ; the  lungs  were  greatly  distended,  and 
their  membrane  very  vascular.  Not  more  than  an  ounce  of  blood, 
however,  was  contained  in  the  right  ventricle  of  the  heart,  and  it  was 
fluid  and  frothy,  like  that  of  the  lungs. I 

In  a case  of  murder  by  manual  strangulation,  detected  with  great 
skill  by  Dr.  Paris,  patches  of  extravasated  blood  were  seen  on  the 
throat,  with  abrasions  corresponding  to  the  nails.  On  the  chest,  also, 
bruises  were  noticed.  On  dissection,  the  brain  was  found  excessively 
turgid  with  blood,  but  all  the  other  organs  were  healthy.  The  mur- 
derer, previous  to  execution,  confessed  that  he  had  strangled  his  victim 
with  a pocket-handkerchief;  but,  from  the  difficulty  of  completing  it, 
he  was  compelled  to  press  his  knees  upon  the  chest.  |1 

John  Nuttal  was  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  pregnant  mistre^ 
at  Lancaster  (England),  in  1817.  She  was  found  dead  in  a wdl; 
there  were  bruises  on  the  forehead,  chin,  knees,  and  arms. 
tiie  neck  there  were  marks  of  four  nails ; one  under  the  right  car,  and 
another  under  the  left  jaw,  and  they  had  penetrated  very  deep,  and 
were  very  distinct ; connected  with  the  nail-marks  were  those  o o 
gers.  The  brain  exhibited  an  effusion  of  blood;  the  dura  mater 
turgid ; the  vessels  of  the  pia  mater  were,  in  many  places,  rupture 


* Smith  on  Medical  Evidence,  p.  290.  Paris,  vol.  iii.  p.  30. 

+ Ilargnive’s  State  Trials,  v»l.  vi.  pp.  016,  831.  It  is  insinuated  that  Uaptam 
Goodere  was  insane.  See  Uroker’s  Roswell,  vol.  i.  p.  332. 

+ ISinith,  p.  22'J.  § Foder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  139.  H Pans,  vol.m.  p.  2J. 
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The  lungs  were  shrunk  or  collapsed,  and  there  was  no  water  in  them  or 
the  stomach.  There  Avas  a great  accumulation  of  blood  in  the  heart.* 
Mrs.  Getter  was  strangled,  near  Easton  (Pennsylvania),  on  the 
night  of  the  27th  of  February,  1833,  by  her  husband.  She  was  strong 
and  robust,  Avith  a short  thick  neck,  and  a broad  expanded  chest.  The 
next  day  an  examination  Avas  made.  The  countenance  Avas  full  and 
bloated  ; the  lips  tumid,  and  of  a dark  bluish  tint ; the  tongue  slightly 
livid,  but  did  not  project  beyond  the  teeth ; the  mouth  Avas  filled  Avith 
froth,  and  the  vessels  of  its  lining  membrane  greatly  distended ; the 
jaws  nearly  closed ; the  eyes  prominent  and  half  open,  and  turgid  ; the 
ears  and  temples  of  a dark  colour,  OAving  to  engorgement  of  the  veins. 
On  the  right  side  of  the  throat  was  an  indentation,  as  if  made  by  a 
thumb  or  finger-nail ; it  extended  into  the  true  skin,  and  was  about 
half  an  inch  long,  and  the  twelfth  of  an  inch  in  width.  There  was  also 
an  abrasion  of  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx. 

On  dissection,  the  veins  of  the  neck  bled  very  profusely  ; both 
carotids  AA'ere  empty.  Beneath  the  muscles  on  the  left  side  of  the  neck, 
toAvards  the  upper  part  of  the  larynx,  was  a slight  extravasation  of 
blood,  corresponding  to  the  external  mark.  The  wind-pipe  was  filled 
vith  fjothy  matter,  and  its  lining  membrane  thoroughly  injected  ; the 
diaphragm  Avas  arched ; the  lungs  of  a deep  black  colour,  and  filled 
with  dark  venous  blood  mixed  with  froth;  the  auricles  and  ventricles 
0 ot  sides  AA  ere  filled  with  black  blood,  and  the  coronary  vessels  Avere 
much  injected  ; the  bladder  Avas  empty  and  contracted.  All  the  other 
parts  were  healthy. 

Ihe  brain  Avas  not  examined.  Regretting  this  omission.  Dr. 
uross  Avas  induced  to  perform  some  experiments  on  animals,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  its  state.  Dogs  and  rabbits  were  the  subjects, 
and  they  were  strangled  by  the  hand.  In  the  former,  the  urine  and 
tsces  Avere  discharged  almost  immediately  after  pressure  was  made. 

corresponded  to  those  observed  in  the  human 
hr.  u ® blood-vessels  Avere  in  a similar  state,  but  the  lining  mem- 

rane  ot  the  air-passages  was  white  in  two  cases  out  of  three.  The 
in  instance  congested,  but  the  heart  was  distended 

iniectpV^r  " the  brain,  the  vessels  of  the  dura  or  pia  mater  Avere 
initJnPP  cerebral  substance  was  darker  than  usual  ; and,  in  one 
brain  ’ •"'“  f ® extravasation  of  blood  at  the  base  of  the 

n^caU  V membranes  of  the  spinal  column.  In 

no  case  Avas  there  any  blood  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain,  or  any  extra- 
ordinary congestion  of  its  vessels.f  ^ 

■ Thp^*^'  gives  us  a case  of  a wife  murdered  by  her  husband, 

anrl  f discoloration  and  SAvelling  of  the  front  part  of  the  throat 
n examination  it  Avas  found  to  contain  extravasated  blood.  This 

I^markable  Trials,  vol.  vi.  p.  241. 

Dr.  GrlTvJyZZT  Sciences,  vol.  ix.p.  25. 

of  apoplexy,  i.ysteH a examiner  not  to  mistake  theelFects 

each  of  the  altove  diseai.«  n *”  "‘*o*'cation,  for  those  of  manual  strangulation.  In 
appir  heir  “;ft  m "'‘‘y-  *'«  their 

of  the  caL,  hovlever  will  ve.  ""  '^’‘>e  nature 

, g leially  explain  these,  if  a cautious  inspection  be  made. 
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ecchyinosis  extended  from  the  lower  jaw  about  three  inches  down- 
wards, on  each  side  of  the  trachea,  and  it  also  existed  in  the  substance 
of  the  left  side  of  the  thyroid  gland.  The  membrane  lining  the  tracliea 
was  redder  on  one  side  than  on  the  other  for  more  than  three  inches. 
The  lungs  were  dark-coloured,  and  much  congested.  The  heart  was 

empty.  All  the  other  viscera  were  healthy.* 

I will  only  add  the  following  from  Devergie.  On  the  26th  of 
January,  1831,  Mrs.  Duval  was  found  dead  m her  chamber.  Ihere 
was  an  enormous  wound  of  the  throat  in  front,  dividing  all  the  parU 
down  to  the  vertebrae,  but  the  carotids  and  jugulars  were  uninjured. 
The  superior  thyroid  artery  had,  however,  been  divided,  and  it  was 
evident  during  life,  since  coagulated  blood  in  the  form  of  jets  wm 
largely  deposited  on  the  adjacent  parts.  On  further  examination  the 
following  additional  lesions  were  discovered,  a fracture  of  the  left 
lateral  bone  of  the  os  hyoides,  a transverse  section  of  the  thyroid  car- 
tilage with  a vertical  fracture  of  its  left  portion,  and  a double  fracture 
of  the  anterior  part  of  the  cricoid  cartilage.  There  were  some  slight 

contusions  on  the  body.  . , ^ , e 

The  internal  organs  were  healthy,  the  right  side  of  the  heart  \ as 

empty,  and  the  left  gorged  with  blood. 

Now  here  was  a case  which  at  first  might  appear  to  be  suicidal, 
yet  it  was  impossible  but  that  the  injuries  in  question  must  have  been 
inflicted  previous  to  cutting  the  throat;  and  the  medical  examiners 
accordingW  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  manual  strangulation  had  been 
Trst  Lmpted,  and  then  the  murder  was  completed  with  a cutting 

‘"'^Artf'lhe  question,  mefher  the  st,-angulalion  is  the 
suicide,  homicide,  or  accident?  it  may  be  observed,  hat  w«u^ 
appear  extremely  difficult  for  a person  to  destroy  himself  in  this  ^ ay,  • 
sFZe  the  hands  lose  their  strength  the  moment  compression  begins  - 
Cases,  however,  are  so  numerous  where  the  object  lu^  been  complete^.  . 
and  where  no  reasonable  doubt  can  exist  as  to  the  cause  that  *6 
• cannot  deny  its  possibility.  All  marks  of  violence  are,  howev’er  of 
course,  proofs  of  homicide  ; and  the  circular  mark  itself  i^primafacu 

evidence,  unless  contradicted  by  sufficient  testimony.  cpveral 

As  illustrations  of  the  remark  just  made,  I may  mention  .eve  I 

well-authenlicated  cases.  The  following  were  , 

Desirranges  of  Lyons,  to  Fodere,  in  1811.  A man  was  found  in  a laj 
Sft  strangled  by  a handkerchief,  which  had  been  tightened  with  a 
ltJ‘™h®ejudie^ial  tribunal  consulted 

ther  this  was  a case  of  possible  suicide.  The  hociet)  ^ep  ^ 
was  possible;  and  Dr.  Desgranges 

■ roSgirirfapS 

r 'in  1 

as  the  instrument  for  tightening  the  ligature.  H 


Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  129. 


t Devergie,  vol.  ii.  F* 
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'1  the  bed,  Avith  his  face  turned  to  the  mattrass ; the  chin  was  cut  by 
■.  the  pieces  of  the  pot ; the  head  was  dark-coloured,  the  face  swelled, 
!■  tlie  lips  thickened,  and  a sanguineous  saliva  issued  from  the  mouth.* 

In  1834,  an  insane  female  strangled  herself  at  the  Hotel  Dieu,  by 
v tying  a handkerchief  round  her  neck  from  behind  forwards,  and  taking 
a a knot,  and  then  returning  it,  and  making  a second  one.  She  was 
1-,  seen  alive  in  her  ward  an  hour  previous,  and  was  found  inanimate,  with 
•j  her  head  hanging  out  of  the  bed.  The  eyes  were  much  injected  ; the 
u mark  of  the  ligature  was  deep,  ecchymosed,  and  partially  excoriated, 
d What  adds  to  the  interest  of  this  case  is  the  fact  that  the  right  hand 
iji  wanted  four  of  its  fingers.  It  is  well  asked,  whether  the  presumption 
j<i  would  not  have  been  almost  irresistible  of  murder,  if  this  female  had 
9:  been  thus  found  in  a solitary  place,  instead  of  the  open  frequented 
lii  Avard  of  an  hospital?  Dupuytren,  in  remarking  on  it,  observes  that  in 
f'l  these  cases  strong  proofs  are  often  derived  from  the  posture  and  features 
J ' of  the  deceased.! 

All  who  are  acquainted  Avith  the  eventful  history  of  Buonaparte  (and 
III  who' is  not)  must  recollect  the  sudden  death  of  General  Pichegru. 
hi  This  distinguished  soldier  was  confined  as  a state-prisoner  in  the 
fli  temple.  On  the  5th  of  April,  1804,  he  Avas  as  well  as  usual,  and  at 
r!  ten  o’clock  in  the  evening  the  keeper  locked  the  door  of  his  prison,  and 
k>|  took  the  key.  The  general  Avas  heard  to  cough  during  the  night,  but 
j 1 at  seven  o’clock,  Avhen  they  came  to  light  the  fire,  he  Avas  found  dead 
1 1 on  his  bed.  A commission  Avas  appointed  to  examine  the  body,  among 
nl  Avhom  were  several  medical  men.  They  found,  tAvelve  hours  after 
'&l  death,  a circular  mark  around  his  neck  about  tAvo  fingers  Avide,  pro- 
•ji  duced  by  a black  silk  cravat  strongly  knotted,  and  through  Avhich  a 
Bf  small  stick  had  been  passed.  This  stick  Avas  used  as  a tourniquet  to 
Kij  produce  the  strangulation.  They  also  remarked  that  one  end  of  the 
ioi  stiek  lay  under  the  left  cheek,  where,  by  an  irregular  motion  of  the 
f t body,  it  had  caused  a slight  scratch.  The  face  Avas  ecchymosed,  the 
jaws  fixed,  and  the  tongue  held  betAveen  the  teeth.  The  body  Avas 
O'  swollen,  the  extremities  cold,  and  the  muscles  of  the  hands  and  feet 
0;  strongly  contracted. 

From  these  observations,  and  taking  into  vieAV  the  position  of  the 
l.i  body,  they  were  of  opinion  that  General  Pichegru  had  strangled 
M himself. 

Ihe  next  day  a medical  dissection  Avas  ordered.  The  dura  mater 
was  injected  and  slightly  adherent.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  brain 
’■  ; filled  with  blood.  The  other  portions  Avere  healthy.  So  also  Avere  the 


* Fodere?,  vol.  iii.  p.  173. 

“ A navy  surgeon,  a friend  of  mine,  related  to  me  the  case  of  a Malay,  who,  on 
ardofa  man-of-war  in  the  East  Indies,  had  made  repeated  attempts  to  commit 
nicKle,  and  at  last  succeeded  by  the  means  alluded  to  in  the  text.  He  tied  a hand- 
"'t  • small  stick  twisted  it  several  times,  and  then 

behind  liis  ear  to  prevent  its  untwisting.  Jealousy  was  the  cause  assigned 

mr  the  act.”— Dunf.op. 

o;  Annales  d Hygiene,  vol.  x.  p.  162.  liondon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.xii.  p.  126. 
o miiar  cases  are  related  in  Annales,  vol.  viii.  p.  429  ; London  Medical  Repository, 
VOl,  xxvill.  p.  347.  r jy 
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viscera,  except  that  the  lungs  were  gorged  and  the  stomach  reddish. 
The  oesophagus  was  healthy,  except  at  the  mark  of  the  handkerchief. 
The  examiners  repeated  their  opinion  of  its  being  a case  of  suicide. 

Chaussier  very  justly  condemns  the  palpable  deficiencies  in  these 
reports.  The  appearance  of  the  eyes  is  not  noticed,  nor  the  position 
and  attitude  of  the  body.  We  are  not  informed  at  what  part  of  the  neck 
the  mark  was,  whether  the  inferior  or  the  superior,  or  how  deep,  or  of 
what  colour. 

As  to  the  dissection,  it  is  superficial,  notices  points  which  are  of 
no  importance,  and  slurs  over  the  most  important  subject  ot  inquiry, 
viz.  the  state  of  the  neck. 

I apprehend  that  no  one  can  read  this  statement,  and  it  contains  all 
the  medical  facts  we  have  on  this  historical  case,  without  inclining  to 
agree  with  Chaussier,  that  although  the  medical  witnesses  might  be 
justified  in  declaring  it  a case  of  strangulation,  they  had  no  grounds 
for  pronouncing  it  suicide.  Still  this  is  within  the  range  of  possibility, 
if  we  credit  the  narratives  already  given.* 

There  is  another  class  of  cases  that  may  be  mistaken  for  either 
suicidal  or  homicidal  strangulation,  and  these  lead  to  grievous  mis- 
takes. I refer  to  instances  of  apoplexy,  occurring  in  unusual  positions 
of  the  body,  where  a strong  pressure  is  necessarily  exerted  on  the 
neck,  and  the  phenomena  of  strangling  indeed,  both  external  and  in- 
ternal, are  more  or  less  developed.  Several  well-ascertained  cases  of 
this  description,  where  no  doubt  could  exist  as  to  the  cause,  are  men- 
tioned in  the  journals ; t others  again  have  been  made  the  subject  of 
legal  investigation. 

In  a recent  instance  in  France  two  individuals  were  sent  to  the 
galleys  for  the  supposed  murder  of  an  intoxicated  person  by  strangling; 
nor  was  it  until  after  a long  revision  of  the  case,  and  the  production  of 


• Chaussier,  p.  279-  I subjoin  the  statement  given  by  one  who,  if  Picbe^u  was 
murdered,  might  prol.ably  have  directed  the  commission  of  the  crime.  “ wm 
lying  (says  Savary,  Duke  of  Rovigo,  in  his  Jlemoirs)  on  his  riyhl  side ; he  had  put 
round  his  neck  his  own  black  silk  cravat,  which  he  had  previously  twisted  like  a 
small  rope;  this  must  have  occupied  him  so  long  as  to  afford  tiirie  for  reflection, b 
he  not  been  resolutely  bent  on  self-destruction.  He  appeared  le  rould 

cravat  thus  twisted  about  his  neck,  and  to  have  at  first  drawn  it  as  ^ 

bear  it ; then  to  have  taken  a piece  of  vyood  of  the  length  of  a f ^ 

broken  from  a branch  which  yet  lay  in  the  room  (part  of  a fagot,  ‘''®. '^®  “ "j, 

were  still  in  his  fire-place);  this  he  must  .aye  slipped  be  ween 
cravat  on  the  riirht  side,  and  turned  round  till  the  moment  that  leason  forswtk  Imn 
His  head  had  fafleii  back  on  the  pillow,  and  compressed  the  little  "^uhnJt  f^I 
had  prevented  the  cravat  from  untwisting.  In  this  situation 

to  supervene.  His  hand  was  still  under  his  head,  and  almost  touched  this  little 

*”‘‘™So'hLan  eye  (says  Sir  Walter  Scott)  could  see  into  the 
state-prison  ; but  there  were  not  wanting  many  who  entertained  a total  disliel 

The  defective  state  of  the  reports,  and  the  evident  reluctance  of  the 

to  pursue  the  investigation,  appear  to  me  ‘ 'l'  rTiher  err,  in 

suicide.  Under  other  circumstances  1- reiich  medico-legal  ,vbeu 

the  opposite  extreme,  in  being  too  diffuse  and  minute.  Ruo.iaparte,  b ) , 

at  St.  Helena,  steadily  denied  that  Picbegru  bad  been  murdeied.  Ihe  ve  y 
common  mode  of  his  death  (be  said)  proved  the  contrary. 

t Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  ii.  pp.  440,  447. 
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1 the  positive  opinion  of  Fodere,  Marc,  and  others,  that  the  case  pre- 
) seated  not  a single  feature  beyond  that  of  ordinary  apoplexy,  that  the 
( sentence  was  reversed.  The  physicians  who  examined  the  body,  and 
who  deposed  on  the  trial,  gave  a similar  opinion ; yet  popular  pre- 
judice was  sufficient  to  condemn  the  accused.*  A somewhat  similar 
; case  happened  some  years  since  in  New  York. 

Frederick  L.  Teige,  a man  advanced  in  years,  and  who,  a few 
; weeks  previous,  had  arrived  in  this  eountry  from  Switzerland,  was 
found  dead  in  New  York  on  the  morning  of  Saturday  the  28th  of 
May,  1825.  He  lay  in  a gutter  on  his  face;  and  underneath  his  face, 
which  did  not  touch  the  earth,  in  consequence  of  the  narrowness  of  the 
gutter,  was  a puddle  of  congealed  blood,  extending  from  ten  to  four- 
teen inches.  On  raising  the  body,  fresh  blood  was  observed  on  the 
nose  and  face,  and  indeed  some  dropped  from  the  face  while  in  the 
act  of  lifting  him.  1 he  right  hand  lay  upon  his  back,  and  the  right 
foot  was  di-awn  up.  The  body  lay  at  the  foot  of  a declivity  of  about 
twelve  feet,  and  the  bank  was  composed  of  very  loose  sand.  No  marks 
of  struggling,  such  as  breaking  away  the  sand,  were  noticed,  and  there 
was  no  sand  on  his  back.  His  hat  lay  somewhat  on  the  hillock,  and 
there  were  marks  of  five  or  six  steps  on  the  bank  of  one  person. 

The  coroner  stated  that  around  the  neck  of  the  deceased,  and  be- 
tween his  vest  and  shirt,  there  was  a loose  green  cord.  The  neck- 
cloth was  very  tight,  as  also  the  shirt-collar,  so  tight,  indeed,  that  the 
witness  could  scarcely  introduce  his  finger  between  the  neck  and  collar, 
and  after  unbuttoning  it,  he  could  not  have  buttoned  it  again.  None 
of  the  clothes  were  torn,  nor  was  the  cravat  out  of  place.  On  the 
neck  the  marks  of  a thumb  and  three  fingers  were  visible,  but  he  could 
not  say  whether  they  were  of  the  right  hand  or  the  left  hand. 

Dr.  Graves,  who  examined  the  body  in  the  first  instance,  stated 
that  there  was  a slight  wound  on  the  left  temple,  and  an  abrasion  of  the 
skin  on  the  top  of  the  nose,  while  on  the  right  side  of  the  head  the 
skin  was  rubbed  off  to  the  extent  of  a dollar.  The  skin  was  also 
rubbed  on  the  right  and  left  side  of  the  throat.  On  rf‘mnvino’  fliA 
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tion,  found  the  countenance  very  turgid,  the  eyes  protruded,  the 
tonu'ue  pressed  firmly  against  the  teeth,  and  on  the  neck  a strong 
mark,  distinctly  visible,  and  nearly  as  low  down  as  the  collar  of  the 
shirt.  The  iu‘>'ulars  were  distended,  and  the  neck  swollen.  1 he  right 
side  of  the  heart  was  gorged,  and  also  the  lungs,  fhe 
internal  surface,  was  discoloured,  owing  to  the  effusion  of  blood.  No  ■ 

marks  of  iniury  appeared  on  the  body.  , 

It  was  proved  on  the  trial  that  the  deceased  was  a stout,  athletic 
man,  of  a large  neck  and  full  frame  ; that  he  had  been  for  years  in  the  • 
habits  of  gross  intoxication  ; that  he  had  been  drunk  every  day  of  the  ■ 
week  of  his  death,  and  extremely  so  on  the  Friday  evening  at  ten 
o’clock,  preceding  the  Saturday  morning  when  he  was  found  dead. 

Two  of  his  countrymen,  who  had  come  over  with  him  m the  same 
vessel,  were  charged  with  his  murder,  but  the  evidence  against  them 
was  so  slight  that  the  jury  acquitted  them  without  leaving  their 

The  grand  medico-legal  question  in  this  case  evidently  is.  Whether 
death  was  caused  by  accident  or  design  9 I incline  to  the  former 
opinion  : from  the  habits  and  make  of  the  deceased,  from  the  external 
appearance  and  position  of  the  body  ; from  the  extreme  tightness  of  he 
shirt-collar  acting  on  this  state  and  position  of  body ; and  from 
absence  of  other  marks  of  injury.  Among  the  doubtful  circuinstanc^ 
however,  are  the  mark  of  fingers  on  the  neck ; but  it  is  ^ 

these  may  have  been  made  by  the  deceased  himself  in  an  effort  to 
unbutton  his  collar.  The  appearances,  on  dissection, 
apply  to  either  supposition,  while  the  blood  was  evidently  discharged 

^'‘"lt1s\n°interesting  inquiry,  whether  proofs  of  strangulation  can  be 
found  on  the  dead  body  some  time  after  decease  or  interment  In  the 
instance  of  a child  of  eighteen  months,  first  strangled,  and  aftenv>i^ 
thrown  into  the  water,  the  body,  examined  ten  days  f ^ 

found  far  gone  in  putrefaction  ; but  on  the  fore  part  of  the  nee  , 
the  windpipe,  was  a sottish  furrow,  with  a hardened  ridge  both  above 

^°^'lLt°the^  most  remarkable  instance  is  oim  '>^  T muion 

investigated  in  France.  I copy  the  leading  details  from  a London 
journal ; but  the  whole  case  is  given  in  the  Annales  d Hygiene. 


I? 


• New  York  IMediciil  and  PliysicaKTouriial,  vol.  v.  p.  432. 

t Syme’s  Justiciary  Repnrt.s,  p.  2f>().  r.,riositv  “ March  16-  ' 

t add  the  following  in  this  place  merely  as  “ workmen  dis-  - 

1814.  On  opening  a vault  at  bt.  illaryport  Church,  I s„,,,„>sfd  k. 

covered,  very  deeply  concealed,  ” /^'^^^Ye'oinan  sheriff  of  Bristol,  in  1843,  s 

that  the  corpse  it  contained  was  the  body  of  r ■ Ruiiert.  •'I'"-  • 

when  the  city  was  surrendered  to  the  Parliamentary  ay.  of  Fairfax,  - 

?Zan  was'hanged  in  Wine  Street,  <«PI- yi^Ute  of  pre-  - 

servation,  handsomely  accoutred  in  the  tumours  r 

those  which  the  sherilfa  at  present  wear.  And  there  ^ - 

visible  in  the  neck,  which  inclined  several  ^ Edinburgh  Animal  . 

to  be  of  opinion  that  they  were  occasioned  by  strangulation.  — « 

Register,  vol.  vii.  Chronicle,  p.  30. 
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“ In  the  year  1821,  a widow  lady,  of  the  name  of  Houet,  residing 
in  the  city  of  Paris,  disappeared ; and  certain  persons,  Bastien, 
Robert,  and  Robert’s  wife,  who  had  taken  the  house.  No.  81,  Rue  de 
Vaugirard,  were  suspected  of  having  made  away  with  her.  A judicial 
inquiry  was  pending  ever  since  in  the  Court  of  Assize;  but  the 
accused,  for  want  of  evidence,  had  been  set  at  liberty.  Not  long  ago, 
however,  some  information  was  obtained  touching  a body  said  to  have 
been  buried  for  about  eleven  years  in  a particular  garden.  An  inves- 
tigation was  accordingly  set  on  foot ; and  by  dint  of  patient  and  ably 
directed  research  such  satisfactory  evidence  was  procured  of  the 
identity  of  the  remains,  and  of  the  manner  of  the  death,  that  the  pri- 
soners were  convicted,  and  condemned  to  the  galleys  for  life. 

“ The  first  part  of  the  inquiry — the  juridical  examination — was 
conducted  by  M.  Boys  de  Loury.  After  excavating  differents  parts  of 
the  garden  for  about  five  hours,  one  of  the  workmen  hit  upon  a hollow 
spot,  in  which  there  were  bones.  The  greatest  care  was  taken  to  un- 
cover them  with  the  least  possible  disturbance ; they  were  evidently 
those  of  a human  body,  reduced  almost  to  a perfect  skeleton.  A 
drawing  was  made  of  the  parts  in  situ.  The  figure  reposed  on  the  left 
side ; the  head  was  bent  foru'ard  on  the  neck  ; the  vertebral  column 
was  curved  ; the  right  fore  arm  was  raised,  so  that  the  bones  of  the 
hand  nearl}'  touched  those  of  the  face.  The  pelvis  was  turned  obliquely 
upwards,  resting  on  the  left  haunch.  The  thigh-bones  were  raised 
considerably,  and  the  legs  were  crossed  beneath  them.  The  colour  of 
the  remains  generally  was  between  an  ochre  and  a brown  ; and  when 
the  earthy  matter  was  removed  from  some  of  the  long  bones,  the  un- 
covered parts  were  found  to  be  of  a deep  red  colour. 

The  grave  w'as  four  feet  deep,  funnel-shaped,  measuring  five  feet 
and  a half  in  length  at  its  upper  part,  but  at  the  bottom  only  two  and 
a half;  its  greatest  breadth  was  about  two  feet.  Some  limestone  had 
been  placed  over  the  body,  so  as  to  form  a sort  of  vault.  Having 
made  these  general  observations,  the  parts  were  next  examined.  The 
skull  w^  small  and  lengthy  in  its  shape ; it  seemed,  by  the  way,  from 
the  position  of  the  head,  that  the  body  had  been  thrown  into  the  grave 
head  foremost.  The  parietal  bones  were  very  yielding;  the  sutures 
were  well  knit ; the  teeth  white,  and  had  been  used  with  care  ; three 
molars  wanting,  and  one  of  the  incisors  carious.  A small  quantity  of 

•ght-coloured  or  ruddy  hair  was  found,  having  some  grey  mixed 
With  it.  o o j 


^ particularly  striking  : the  third,  fourth, 

nt  h and  sixth  cervical  vertebra5,  as  well  as  the  right  clavicle,  were 
m together  by  a blackish  mass,  in  the  composition  of  which  there 
fowl  recognised  any  tissue.  This  mass  was  surrounded  at  its 

wer  part  by  several  twists  of  a cord,  two  lines  in  diameter  ; the  cord 
as  in  a very  decayed  condition,  and  no  knot  could  be  found  upon  it; 
Its  direction  was  exactly  horizontal. 

sni!.d  bones  of  the  left  hand  was  found  a gold  ring,  of 

fin<7Pr  ^ f^arved  in  facettes ; and  several  small,  well-formed 

o nails  were  also  discovered.  The  pelvis,  from  its  shape  and  pro- 
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portions,  could  only  be  that  of  a woman.  Some  portions  of  cloth,  pro-  n 
bably  part  of  a stocking,  were  found  near  the  legs  ; but  upon  exposure  ; 
to  the  air  it  rapidly  crumbled  to  dust,  ; 

Other  r6porters,  MM.  Orfilaj  Marc,  13arruel,  and  Chevallier,  were 
afterwards  added  to  M.  Boys  de  Loury ; and  three  or  four  elaborate 
documents  were  drawn  up,  of  the  first  ot  which  we  give  the  result. 

From  the  preceding  facts,  we  feel  ourselves  justified  in  con- 

eluding:  1.  That  these  bones  are  those  of  a human  skeleton,  2.  That 

the  skeleton  is  that  of  a female.  3.  That  this  female  had  attained  the 
age  of  from  sixty  to  seventy.  4.  That  her  stature  was  about  lour  feet 
eight  or  nine  inches  (nearly  five  feet  English).  5.  That  the  hair  of 
the  female,  which  was  of  a bright  blond  colour  in  youth,  was  mixed 
with  grey  at  the  time  of  her  death.  6.  That  the  hands  were  small* 

7.  That  during  life  the  bones  had  never  suffered  any  injury.  8.  that 
this  woman  died  of  strangulation,  and  that  the  act  was,  to  all  appear- 
ance, homicidal.  9.  That  the  body  must  have  lain  for  several  years 

in  the  earth.  . i 

“ The  prisoners,  who  had  been  long  suspected,  were  at  length 

brought  to  trial  (nearly  twelve  years  after  the  murder),  and  have  been 
condemned  for  the  remainder  of  their  lives  to  forced  labour.  1 hey 
had  a narrow  escape  of  the  guillotine  ; only  for  some  mitigatory  cir- 
cumstances which  induced  the  jury  to  recommend  them  to  mercy 
they  would  have  been  executed.”* 


J.  Of  Persons  found  Smothered. 

Smothering  is  the  covering  of  the  mouth  and  nostrils  in  anyway  so 
as  to  prevent  the  free  ingress  and  egress  of  air.  It  happens  niost  fre- 
quently with  children,  either  as  an  accident  or  a crime;  and  in  the 
former  case  from  overlaying  them,  as  it  is  called.  This  occurs  from 
pillow,  bolster,  or  bed-clothes  coining  in  contact  w'lth  their  face  in  sue 
a manner  that  their  struggles  cannot  remove  it*  , 

In  a case  of  a child,  six  months  old,  which  died  from  being  wrapped 
up  too  closely  by  its  parents,  who  were  taking  it  into  the  couii 
to  nurse,  the  integuments  of  the  chest,  arms,  and  head,  ''’^r^of  ^ 
hue.  The  month  was  open  and  fingers  bent.  The  veins  of  the  heart 
gorged  with  blood.  The  left  lung  natural,  but  the  right  one  bright 
redf  The  trachea  and  bronchiae  filled  w'lth  a reddish  [roll* 
brain  turgid,  and  its  vessels  in  every  part,  even  in  the  ««hs  ance  of  h 
brain,  filled,  while  three  drachms  of  serum  were  found  betueen 

tentorium  and  cerebellum.j-  Hpctroved 

Adults,  in  a state  of  intoxication  or  debility,  may  also  be  destroy^ 

by  getting  into  a posture  which  prevents  the  transit  o the  lun^ 

aJd^hen  being  unable  to  extricate  themselves.  I has  ^ 

of  persons  being  buried  completely  under  a mass  of  ear 


• Annales  .rHygibne,  vol.  xi.  p.  117*  of 

t London  Medical  and  I’l'Y-cal  Journal, 


mation  of  tlie  lungs  in  a young  infant,  mistaken  for  crimii 
Annales  dTIygiene,  vol.  vii.p.  021. 
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fcillei  upon  them ; ancllie  mentions  the  following  remarkable  instance 
in  which  Jife  was  nearly  lost  from  inattention  to  the  requisites  for  re- 
spnation.  An  athletic  black,  of  pugilistic  celebrity,  had  been  se- 
ected,  from  the  fine  form  of  his  chest  and  well-marked  expression  of 
ns  muscles  as  an  academic  model.  It  was  wished  to  obtain  a ^t  of 
his  body  ; but  this  being  attempted  at  one  operation,  and  in  one  entire 
piece,  as  soon  as  the  plaster  began  to  set,  he  felt  on  a sudden  deprived 
of  the  power  of  respiration,  and,  to  add  to  his  misfortune,  was  iut  off 
from  the  means  of  expressing  his  distress.  His  situation  Imwever 
u as  fortunately  perceived  just  in  time  to  save  his  life,  by  breaking  his 

placed  P->  i.Avh'ich  .Te^had 

wili*"eldom'hr'!!'id''‘*‘™  ' following  remark.  “ Smollicring 

IpLp  n?  ^ ''''  instrument  of  homicide,  since  a moderate 

anf  orrftoadTZt  generally  prevent  its  elFectual  application.”  I 
nself  lic  s notwithstanding,  of  late  years,  and  with  the 

1 refer  to  been  made  the  means  of  murder. 

,,  , of  the  notorious  Burke  and  Hare  who  in  1898 

thus  killed  several  persons  at  Edinburgh.  From  Bie  L^monv  Jf  !e’ 
complices  it  appears  that  the  deeeased  (Maraery  Camn^ 

denuded,  but  without  blond  . ‘'e  brown  when 

mentseveiy  where  frL  from  ecchymosis ; the  integu- 

effusion  aLut  fhe  i ^ ^ ‘be  face  ; no  inidry  or 

tliyroid  cartilages  farther^anarlTl  but  the  os  hyoides  and 

ing  their  interposed  iLame^it  consequence  of  strctch- 

particularly  the^ lungs.  ^ The  right  8^^01010  and 

with  very  fluid  and  black  blood  ^ bUed 

tat”':::  lt  xt: 

<l"ul,ling  ,m  tl,e  body  tn  ^ “”“<l"cnce  of  forcibly 

cal  WrbXtleXXthe  ‘'■'= 

Pearanees  of  deMh  fX  1°"?’ »*'  “"V  »!>' 

Iiealth  a few  hours  bpfnr«  ’ i r™  being  seen  alive  and  in  good 
ta<ly  lay.^tle'XbabtToX  :r'X  v“r  where”  tim 

declined  a more  positive^ oninion  '’'''\ence  was  strong;  but  he 

i Hive  opinion.  In  his  subsequent  remarks  on  the 

• Cycloiicdia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  1,  p.  177. 
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c-xse  lie  has  well  remarked,  that  there  is  a mistaken  idea  prevalent,  that 
the  signs  of  suffocation  arc  very  obvious  and  characteristic.  * 

to  be  distinctly  understood  by  ^ 

of  blood  in  the  venous  system.  The  body,  accoraing  j , i 
no  discoloration  of  the  skin,  no  turgescence  of  the  Aeins,  engo  g 

ject,  but  we  have  not  de  Mars,  in  Paris,  no  less  than 

phenomena  occurring.  At  the  Lhamp  i ^ , ^ggy  fro„, 

Iwenty-three  persons  lost  their  lives 

this  cause.  Among  these  were  e " seventy-five.  All  of  them, 

.ore  L,  one  ooepse 

all,  without  exception,  the  skin  of  the  a c 

violet  tint,  spotted  with  blackish  ecchy’^o  • j ’ four,  there  was 

tration  of  blood  under  the  conjunctiva  of  the  eye.  ^In 

sero-sanguineous  froth  running  rom  . i ^ flowing  from  the  ears. 

ri,  ....ee  fee.  .r,e. 

'’“lie  cause  ,vas  evidently  asphyxia,  pvoduced  hy 

by  the  fact,  that  in  one  th'^^  of  the  cases  lx 

Sixteen  bodies  were  opened.  In  all  pulmonary 

and  filling  all  .he  large  ^ anj I th«  quartek  of  each 

tissue  was  mostly  of  a X “ ‘ nsidernble  accumulation  of  black  and 
lung,  posteriorly,  there  was  „„„u„,„osis  either  on  the  surface  or  in 

lir'iski  >■;  * bi:ss 

stance  of  the  brain  were  gorged  with  bloocl-t 


i 


h 


1^ 


. Edinburgh  Jledical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  23  . y ^ 

ary  Reports  p.  J?'-  ^ ,,viii.  p.  485.  London  iUedical  Ga/.ette, 

ocV'dS.  AmK’Msdld  ..1. 11. 1-  '»• 
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Dr.  Gordon  Sinitlx  adverts  to  a mode  of  suicide  said  to  be  practised 
, by  negroes,  wliicli  is  tliat  of  doubling  the  tongue  and  swallowing 
jli  it  down  into  the  fauces  so  low  as  completely  to  choke  the  individual.* 
Dr.  Horner,  of  Philadelphia,  howevei-,  besides  questioning  the  possi- 
rji  bility  of  doing  this,  denies  ever  having  heard  of  it,  although  he  has 
^1  passed  many  years  of  his  life  among  a negro  population. f 
I I find  the  following  in  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walsh’s  notices  of  Brazil,  con- 
!fi!  firinatory  of  the  common  opinion.  “ The  wretched  slave  in  I3razil 
It;  often  anticipates  the  result  of  chastisement  by  inflicting  death  upon 
H’  himself  in  an  extraordinay  manner.  They  have  a method  of  burying 
ri;  their  tongue  in  their  throat  in  such  a way  as  to  produce  suffocation, 
ft;  A friend  of  mine  was  passing  through  the  cariocavdien  a slave  was  tied 
» ; up  and  flogged.  After  a few  lashes  he  hung  his  head  apparently  life- 
yif  less,  and  xvhen  taken  down  he  was  actually  dead,  and  his  tongue  found 
ii  wedged  in  the  oesophagus  so  as  completely  to  close  the  trachea.” 
r ; While  on  this  point,  I must  not  omit  noticing  a remarkable  case 
|]|  mentioned  by  Dr.  Wagner,  as  occurring  in  Austria  in  1833 

* “A.  criminal  who  had  been  shut  iqx  alone  in  a dark  dungeon,  when 
ii  Hsited  by  his  keeper  not  long  after,  was  found  lying  dead  on  the  floor. 
» It  was  thought  that  he  had  a fit  of  apoplexy,  and  a vein  was  opened, 
«t<l  but  to  no  purpose.  It  was  for  the  first  time  noticed  that  he  had  a fo- 

reign  body  in  his  mouth,  and  it  proved  to  be  a piece  of  woollen  cloth, 
v two  ells  long  and  a quarter  broad  ; a shawl,  in  fact,  which  the  wretched 
lij  man  had  thrust  into  his  throat.’’^ 

r I may  add  that,  in  some  suspicious  cases,  tumours  pressing  on  the 
organs  of  respiration,  or  foreign  bodies  found  in  the  trachea  or  oeso- 
jj4  phagus,  have  explained  the  accidental  cause  of  death.§ 

K.  ty  Persons  found  Droivned. 

observations  that  have  been  already  made  on  the  nature  of 
ini  asphyxia  will  obviate  the  necessity  of  again  entering  upon  it,  except  so 

'f  • Smith,  p.  231.  ► 

t American  .Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  ii.  p.  182.  I find  the  followinff 
I.  emarks  quoted  from  filr.  Crosse’s  reti-ospective  address.  “Many  authors  liave 
’ j dfis  swallowing  of  the  tongue;  I knew  one  instance  where  it  could  be 

i'v  serious  inconvenience.  This  occurred  in  a lad  who,  in  the 

. *n  period  of  his  recovery  from  fever,  was  asked  to  shew  his  tongue,  and  pre- 
. h's  open  mouth  with  no  tongue  visible.  As  soon  as  his  month  was  shut,  he 
si.cif  tongue  was  in  its  right  place,  and  proved  it  to  be  so;  there  was 

1 .1  ^^.”1  *'6*^roverting  the  tongue  into  the  pharynx  that  he  frequently  re- 
^ *1®  afterwards.  The  only  other  recent  instance  I have  found  related 
oothority  of  lilagendie.  Yet  M.  Bland  (in  art. 
s a "*  61^  Chirurg.  Pratiques)  follows  Boyer  in  denying  that  such 

't  them.  produced,  and  places  the  accounts  of  slaves  sulFocating 

tongue-swallowing  among  the  romances  of  our  science.”— London 
i'*emcal  Gazette  vol.  xix.  p.  012. 

* ' 8 Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  073. 

if 'place  wb  **'"“‘■*’'^'■'"8  which  is  probably  most  directly  fatal  is  that  which  takes 
‘ .tildes  Ilf  f”’ '?  ^1*^'**’ delicate  persons  are  so  crushed  by  inulti- 
' left  til l’^"’8'S  ns  in  theatres,  or  in  cases  of  alarms  of  fire,  that  no  time  is 
If,  expand  in  those  individuals  who  are  trodden  under  foot.” 

r^dinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  xxxix.  p.  308. 
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fdi’  as  the  phenomena  have  strict  refei'ence  to  the  present  cause  of  > 
death. 

It  is  evident  that  tlie  subject  is  an  intricate  one,  and  it  is  equally 
so  that  too  little  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  various  modes  in  which  i 
death  is  produced.  This  will  explain  why,  although  a favourite  in-  • 
quiry  with  physiologists,  its  faets  have  been  disputed  and  its  charac-  • 
teristics  doubted. 

Dr.  Desgranges,  of  Lyons,  w'as,  I believe,  the  person  who  first  (in  ; 
1790)  suggested  that  there  were  distinct  modes  of  death  operating  : 
in  the  drowned,  and  his  division  has  received  the  sanction  ot  Foder6  ; 
and  Marc.* * * §  He  w^as  induced  to  make  it  from  observing  turgescence  of  I 
the  countenance  in  some  cases,  and  its  paleness  in  others. 

One  of  the  modes  he  denominates  asphyxia  by  suffocation.  This  is 
probably  the  most  common,  and  occurs  when  a person  in  full  posses- 
sion of  his  faculties  is  immersed.  After  ineffectual  struggles,  some 
water  enters  the  trachea  and  bronchise,  mixes  with  the  air  contained  in 
them,  and  forms  the  frothy  mucus  so  commonly  perceived.  It  is  pro- 
bable also,  that  from  the  convulsive  detion  of  the  glottis  and  muscles 
of  the  throat,  some  water  is  taken  into  the  stomach.  The  contest  can- 
not, however,  continue  long;  the  blood  is  determined  to  the  head,  and, 
as  it  is  not  decarbonised,  its  venous  qualities  operate  on  the  brain. 
The  lungs  are  unable  to  perform  their  functions,  and  the  body  falls  in- 
sensible to  the  bottom  of  the  water.  It  is  in  these  cases  that  w^e  should 
expect  to  see  a lividness  of  the  countenance,  although  this,  as  w e shall 
see,  is  not  invariable.f 

Another  mode  of  death  is  termed  nervous  or  syncopal  asphyxia, 
and  it  is  well  illustrated  in  a case  related  by  Plater.  A female,  con- 
victed of  infanticide,  was  condemned  to  be  drowned.  She  fainted  on 
being  immersed  into  the  water,  and  remained  there  a quarter  ot  an 
hour.  On  being  drawn  out  she  recovered  her  senses. j:  Thus  fear,  or 
coldness  of  the  w'ater,  or  a blow  on  the  head  in  falling,  or  absolute  in- 
toxication, may  suspend,  as  it  were,  the  vital  functions,  and  throw  the 
nervous  system  into  a state  of  inaction.  Here,  of  course,  there  w-ill  be 
no  struggle,  and  we  can  only  expect  to  find  the  marks  of  simple  as- 
phyxia, such  as  paleness  of  the  face  and  body,  owing  to  a spasm  of  he 
cutaneous  vessels  ; the  presence  of  a little  water,  but  no  froth,  in  i 
trachea,  and  the  internal  organs,  but  little  differing  from  their  natural 

^^%r.  Marc  has  added  a third  to  these,  which  he  styles  asphyxia  frm 
cerebral  congestion,  and  refers  to  ib  such  cases  as  arc  marked  bj  an 
apoplectic  habit,  or  where  persons  fall^  into  the  water  when  in  a s 

of  intoxication,  or  with  a full  stomach.§  , 

In  many  instances  the  first  and  last  arc,  in  Ins  opinion,  united,  ano 

• JIarc,  p.  105.  Foder6,  vol.  ii.  p.  290.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour- 
nal, vol.  xix.  p.  020. 

+ was  in  compliance  with 

sions  of  the’ Caroline  code.  The  criminal  was  put  into  a sack  and  sunk  into  reams, 

§ tVe  may  also  add  to  this  drowning  in  marshes,  or  stagnant  canals 
where  deleterious  gases  are  disengaged. 
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suffocation  and  apo]3lexy,  according  to  circumstances,  act  reciprocally, 
either  as  the  essential  or  aggravating  cause  of  death.* 

Affer  this  outline  of  the  probable  modes  of  death,  I need  hardly 
state  that,  in  legal  medicine,  the  leading  question  in  every  case  is 
Whether  there  are  amj  marks  that  distinguish  death  hy  submersion 
Jrom  death  previous  to  submersion  ? Or,  in  other  words.  Whether  a 
person  was  thrown  when  alive,  or  after  death,  into  the  water? 

I shall  arrange  niy  remarks  on  this  in  the  following  order  First 
state  the  ancient  doctrines;  secondly,  those  commonly  received  at  the 
present  day.  It  will  then  be  necessary  to  comment  “on  the  different 
marks,  and  to  shew  how  far  their  value  is  disputed,  and  to  endeavour 
to  tix  a proper  estimate  on  them.  In  connexion  with  this,  I shall  after- 
wards consider  the  effects  of  continued  immersion  on  the  dead  body, 
and  the  changes  produced  by  it.  Some  medico-legal  cases  will  forma 
proper  conclusion. 

. stated  in  a few  words  the  ancient  opinion  on 

this  subject.  He  observes,  that  a surgeon  will  find  the  followiim  ap- 
peal ances  on  the  body  of  a person  who  has  been  thrown  into  the  watei' 
Mhile  living  The  stomach,  and  intestinal  canal  are  filled  with  water  • 
a glairy  mucus  issues  from  the  nose,  and  sometimes  there  is  a bleeding 

w appearance  about  the  mouth,  and  the  extre- 

mities of  the  fingers  will  be  found  excoriated,  as  if,  in  dying,  they  had 

substance.  On  the  contrary, 

tumour  in  ^lien  dead  into  the  water  will  have  no 

umour  m the  stomach  or  abdomen,  since  all  the  passages  to  them 

prTsen't  °nol  'Jfir  inspiration  ; the  nose  amf  mouth  will 

thp??f  r^jes  were  considered  orthodox  until  the  commencement  of 

“““  -- 

^ correct  in  stating  that  the  following  mark« 

attar>h,^rW^^  1 deserving  of  peculiar  attention.  The  value 

attached  to  each  is  to  be  presently  mentioned. 

Signs  that  a Person  has  been  Drowned  lohile  Living. 

As  to  tlie  external  appearance  of  the  body  : 

remarkable  jialf  open  ; the  pupils  much  dilated;  the  skin  is 

^veSs  ^et.  ‘ originating  in  a spasm  of  the  cutaneous 

III  ’ ^ tongue  approaches  to  the  under  edees  of  the  Ihio  i 

a.  well  as  .he  ..os.rils,  are  covered  wiU.  a ?o?h;LrlL!'r*6r^ 

“f  : '■  '■>■»'»  ««P''y™r  2.  s.e- 

t ’’^trikes  on  El  Stone  Or  ' * ^ "'hen  a person  fnlllnry  .i,.. 


nTthr'r^  headlong" 

functious"oMl!‘,l“u^  'I'"?  ■’  Apoplexy  ; , 5, 


the  water 
A mixed 


state,  in  wliich  the  functinn*i  nf  i i •'  ' ' *'  . *r.  -ri  jiuxea 

^the  same  time.  He  allows  Iiowpv  and  lungs,  are  suspended  nearly  at 

(''■'‘ring  seen  only  m l „ ’ the  third  and  fom-’ 

' -Voh  ii.  p.  aod!^  ’ '’ore  merely  pre 

1 Quoted  by  Fodere,  vol.  iii.  p,  «Q. 


th  are  extremely  rare, 

p resu  m j)  t i ve  ap (tea  rti  n ces . 
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Monallv,  when  the  paleness  is  wanting,  the  head  will  he  Ijloated,  the 
face  red,  and  all  the  symptoms  which  denote  a determination  of  the 

T toettxcolto  end  of  the  fingers,  and  dirt  or  sand 

found  under  the  nails. 

left  eillS  or  not  containing  more  than  half  that  ,n  the  other 

*^'^^5.  The  epiglottis,  according  to  some,  is  found  elevated. 

ti  The  diauhragm  depressed  into  the  abdomen.  ■ r ai  „ 

7 ?1“  Mood  in  a pLmanently  liquid  state,  and  ooamg  from  the 

chi*;  to  which  is  added,  by  late  experimenters,  the  presence  of  a small 
quantity  of  water  in  the  lungs. 

^O.^tlrrM^Sd^rttd'^he  reddened  state  of  the 
"“rn  the  other  hand,  the  signs  ,ha>  denote  death  previous  to  suhmer- 

::;2;  =s 

^*^”5.  The  blood  in  a coagulable  state.*  ^„Hsfactorv  conclusions,  ^ 

It  is  indispensable,  if  we  wish  to  arrive  at  ,o„g  : 

to  ascertain  how  long  the  body  1,^3  been  placed 

since  it  has  been  drawn  from  the  , . • . particularly  wlie- 

with  the  face  downwards,  or  in  le  sometimes  produce  a 

ItaTe^tL^stolUm 

;n, '-irtr  rt“S--:^nr::  Sc“r;rt"parts  L,  operated  „n 

:Lr.mar,rtrr.‘l:3:  ■ oms  mnc,,  .md,  doaht. 

less,  will  do  more,  to  resolve  all  the  ofTath  bv  submersion,  1 

III.  In  proceeding  to  to  be  of 

rvet  to  stki  that  many  of  them  ha\c  singlj  Decn 


regret 


Marc,  pp.  172-182.  Orfila,  as  hereafter  quoted. 
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little  value.  It  is  their  union  which  must  guide  us  in  forming  an  opi- 
nion. 

I have  already  explained  the  supposed  causes  of  the  variety  in  the 
external  appearance,  and  mentioned  in  what  instances  paleness  is  most 
frequently  seen,  and  when  fulness  and  discoloration. 

Possibly,  in  a majority  of  instances,  if  the  body  be  very  soon  removed 
from  the  water,  the  face  and  skin  generally  will  be  pale.  This  at  least 
is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  Dr.  Ogston,  w^hose  labours  on  this 
subject  cannot  be  too  much  commended.*  In  the  first  six  cases,  ex- 
amined by  him,  within  six  and  a half  hours  after  death,  and  after  short 
periods  of  immersion,  the  surface  was  pale,  So  also  Mr.  Watson,  in  three 
cases  seen  by  him,  wdiere  the  bodies  were  removed  after  a very  few  mi- 
nutes from  the  water,  observed  the  fnce  to  be  pale  and  collapsed.  Two 
of  these  were  suicidal  and  the  third  accidental. f He,  however,  states 
explicitly,  that  in  such  as  die  gradually,  or  after  a struggle,  the  face 
will  be  livid.  In  all  the  remaining  cases  of  Dr.  Ogston,  there  was  more 
or  less  of  swelling  and  discoloration.  It  is,  however,  to  be  recollected, 
that  after  a body  has  remained  for  some  days  in  the  W'ater,  it  takes  on 
very  rapid  changes,  after  exposure  to  the  air,  particularly  if  the  weather 
be  'warni.  The  features  soon  become  livid  and  bloated,  if  not  so  ali’eady, 
and  this  alteration  extends  to  all  the  exposed  parts.  For  this  reason  it 
is  not  commonly  observed  on  the  back. 

Orfila  is  disposed  to  ascribe  the  paleness  of  the  skin  to  prolonged 


* Dr.  Ogston  has  applied  the  numerical  method  to  the  cases  seen  by  him.  (Edin- 
burgh  Medical  and^Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  pp,  54,  428),  and  I cannot  do  justice  to 
his  researches  without  presenting  a brief  tabular  view  of  tlieiiTeading  circumstances. 
1 will  confine  myself  here  to  the  following  points—tlie  period  of  the  year  at  which 
the  drowning  occurred— the  length  of  time  that  the  body  remained  in  the  water,  and 
the  length  of  time  of  its  subsequent  exposure  to  the  air  before  it  was  examined  by 
him.  1 shall  then  in  the  text  refer  to  each  case,  by  its  number,  for  its  peculiar  ap- 
parances.  Some  of  them  will  also  be  considered  when  noticing  the  changes  charac- 
teristic  of  various  periods  of  continuance  in  the  water. 


1. 

2. 

3. 

4. 

5. 
G. 

7. 

8. 
a. 
10. 
11. 
12. 

13. 

14. 

15. 
IG. 

17. 

18. 
In 


Season, 

Summer. 

Spring. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Winter. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Summer. 

Spring. 

Autumn. 

Autumn. 

Summer. 

Autumn. 

Slimmer. 

IVinter. 


Time  in  the  Water. 

Time  in  the  Air. 

2 or  3 minutes. 

20  minutes. 

5 do. 

20  minutes. 

3 do. 

Half  an  hour. 

1 hour. 

20  minutes. 

4J  do. 

Half  an  hour. 

G do. 

Half  an  hour. 

G do. 

One  hour. 

7 do. 

Two  and  a half 

84  do. 

Half  an  hour. 

10  do. 

45  minutes. 

7 do. 

Eight  hours. 

11  do. 

Seven  hours. 

19  do. 

Half  an  hour. 

G do. 

39  hours. 

2 do. 

3 days  and  two  1 

80  do. 

Half  an  hour. 

7 days. 

Two  hours. 

27  do. 

One  liour. 

' f t ' - t - 9 ' 

t Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  151. 


were  made. 
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iiumcrsion  rather  than  to  the  kind  of  death.  He  states  that,  in  those 
Avho  have  lain  long  in  the  water,  the  integuments  of  the  legs  will  be- 
come indigo-coloured,  and  then  brownish,  on  exposure  to  the  aii,  uhile 
the  rest  of  the  body  is  very  white : but  the  moment  it  also  reaches  the 
air,  it  is  successively  changed  to  brown  or  green,  beginning  at  the  chest. 
Of  course,  a still  longer  continuance  in  the  water  will,  with  advancing 
.putrefaction,  cause  abrasions  of  the  ckin,  which  must  not  be  mistaken 
for  the  result  of  injuries.* 

But  even  if  the  countenance  be  bloated  and  livid,  we  must  remeni- 
ber  that  this  is  not  uncommon  from  other  causes  of  death.  Fothergill 
suggested  as  a characteristic  in  these  instances  (when  from  drowning) 
that  the  eyes  are  found  half  open  and  the  pupil  much  dilated ; but  this 
last  may  have  been  owing  to  the  use  of  narcotics,  and  thus  death  may 
have  preceded  drowning.  The  same  remark  applies  to  the  other  exter- 
nal signs  that  I have  mentioned,  as  froth  at  the  mouth,  protrusion  ot  the 
tongue,  &c.  &c.  They  accompany  spasmodic  diseases,  or  they  result 
from  other  means  of  violence.  If,  how'ever,  we  are  satisfied  that 
either  of  these  causes  cannot  have  operated,  the  value  of  the  sign  is  m- 


crG&scd. 

There  was  a marked  degree  of  placidity  and  calmness  of  the  features, 
in  every  instance  witnessed  by  Dr.  Ogston,  except  where  the  occurrence 
of  swelling  had  obliterated  all  traces  of  their  original  expression.  In 
one  case,  indeed,  there  was  apparently  an  exception,  but,  on  inquiry, 
the  person  was  found  to  have  been  very  near-sighted  during  lite. 

In  thirteen  cases  of  Dr.  Ogston,  the  2^>upils  were  dilated,  and  in  one 
natural.  “ The  jaios  were  firmly  fixed,  in  every  instance  except  one 
(where  the  mouth  was  open),  and  this,  both  before  the  commencement 
of  rigidity  in  the  joints  of  the  extremities,  and  after  these  had  become 
relaxed.”  In  nearly  every  instance  the  fingers  and  thwnbs  were  semi- 
bent,  indicating  that  the  hands  had  been  convulsively  closed  during 
the  last  struggle,  and  that  the  flexor  muscles  had  but  partially  relaxed 

after  death.  . , , , 

I have  mentioned  that  the  tongue  approaches  to  the  under  ed^e 

the  lips.  This  is  also  confirmed  by  Dr.  Ogston.  .I^^ip,  he  observij 

is  usually  met  with  in  accurate  contact  with  the  incisor  teeth,  an 

only  two  cases  was  it  found  included  between  the 

both  instances,  though  firmly  compressed,  it  had 

that  cause.  Devergie,  however,  states  that  he  has  seen  i 

the  teeth  in  several  cases.  _ \ *i.;.  7 r^n^es 

Froth  almct  the  lijis  and  nostrils.— T>f.  Ogston  found  this  ‘ ^ 

out  of  16  (cases  1,  2,  3,  4,  5,  7,  and  11) ; of  these,  ^'^as  o^ 
once  (No.  11)  so  late  as  fifteen  hours,  and  iii  No.  5,  1’^®^  „ 
two  hours  after  death,  while  in  No.  6 it  was  not  present  six  hours  an 
a half,  and  in  No.  8,  nine  hours  and  a half  after  death. 

As  to  the  presence  of  frothy  mucus  or  lather  m the  mouth,  Deie 


• In  quoting  Orfiln,  I refer  to  his  Levons,  2d  eihlion,  vol.  n.  l • 33  • 7 

on  this  subject  appeared  originally  in  the  Archives  (.endrales,  and  there  g 

abstract  of  it  in  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxvin.  p. . 
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gie  asserts  that  this  is  very  common  in  summer  but  rare  in  winter.*  It 
probably  existed  in  the  majority  of  cases  seen  by  Dr.  Ogston. 

In  four  instances,  and  one  of  these  was  drowned  in  summer,  cutis 
anserina,  or  goose-skin,  was  observed  on  parts  of  the  surface. 

The  excoriations  at  the  ends  of  the  fingers,  and  the  presence  of  dirt 
or  sa?id  under  the  nails,  were  formerly  much  depended  upon,  and  Am- 
brose Par6  and  Bohn,  in  particular,  relied  greatly  upon  it,  since  it  indi- 
cates, according  to  them,  the  last  efforts  of  the  living  individual  to  save 
himself  from  death.  It  is,  however,  at  best,  extremely  uncertain  as  a 
sign.  A man  may  fall  during  a state  of  intoxication  into  the  water, 
and  never  make  an  effort  to  save  himself ; or  he  may  be  in  a state  of 
syncope  when  drowned.  In  such  instances  no  mark  of  exertion  will  be 
found,!  while,  on  the  other  hand,  a dead  body  may,  from  being  thrown 
from  a high  place,  contract  this  appearance  in  rolling  over.  According 
to  Devergie,  sand  or  dirt  is  found  beneath  the  nails  of  all  that  have  been 
for  some  time  in  the  water.  Dr.  Ogston  did  not  meet  with  these  ap- 
pearances in  any  of  the  cases  examined  by  him. 

Slight  superficial  injuries,  as  abrasions  of  the  skin,  ecchymosis  &c., 
were  met  with  by  the  last  gentleman  in  seven  cases.  In  another 
instance,  the  injuries  were  more  severe,  but  evidently  caused  after 
death. 


We  come  next  to  the  internal  appearances. 

A greater  or  lessfidness  of  the  hlood-vessels  of  the  head,  together  with 
the  fidness  of  the  right  side  of  the  heart  and  its  vessels,  has  been  much 
relied  upon^  as  a sign  by  several  anatomists.  Hopffenstock,  a physician 
of  Prague,  in  his  dissection  of  the  drowned,  observed  constanth'’  a great 
accumulation  of  blood  in  the  cerebral  vessels,  the  jugular  veins,  the 
right  auricle  and  ventricle,  and  pulmonary  artery  ; while,  on  the  con- 
trary, the  left  side  of  the  heart  was  completely  empty,  j:  Mahon,  Kite, 

and  Walter,  have  confirmed  this  by  their  investigations.  Goodwyn, 
however,  in  his  experiments,  found  the  external  surface  of  the  brain 
darker  than  usual,  but  its  vessels  were  not  turgid.  The  right  ventricle 
as  filled  with  black  blood,  but  the  left,  instead  of  being  empty,  was 
noticed  by  him  as  being  about  half  filled  with  blood  of  the  same  co- 
lour.§  Orfila  concurs  with  this  last.  Devergie  says  that  the  right  side 
IS  but  rarely  distended  with  much  blood,  although  he  concedes  that  ge- 

is  more  in  the  right  than  in  the  left  side.|| 
Grfila  also  adds,  that  the  right  ventricle  is  of  a blackish  brown,  while 
the  left  is  a clear  rose  colour,  and  the  right  cavities  retain  contractility 
longer  than  those  of  the  left. 


As  to  the  brain,  it  is  not  always  gorged  with  blood.  Certainly,  in 
2 tliose  who  die  from  syncopal  asphyxia,  this  mark  will  be  far  from  being 
a,  striking  one,  while,  on  the  contrary,  should  apoplexy  have  occurred 
previous  to  drowning,  we  might  expect  its  presence. 

Ihe  result  of  Dr.  Ogston’s  observations  may,  I think,  be  summed 


Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p,  328. 
Foder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  00. 


t Mahon,  vol.  iii;  p.  3. 
§ Inquiry,  jip.  4,  5. 


J head  ''^'7  striking  difTerence  between  the  two  sides  of  the 

in  the  drowned*  carbonic  acid  gas.  Tliere  is  nothing  like  this,  he  adds, 
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up  as  follows.  In  nearly  all  the  cases  inspected  by  him  there  was  con- 
siderable congestion  of  the  vessels  of  the  head,  but  it  was  far  from  being 
striking  or  uncommon  in  the  heart  and  lungs. 

Accordingto  Detharding,  i\\eepiglottis  ispushed  down  in  thedrowncd 
so  as  to  close  the  larynx.  The  correctness  of  this  is  totally  denied  by 
Orfila  and  Devergie. 

The  depression  of  the  diaphragm  into  the  abdomen,  with  the  eleva- 
tion of  the  chest,  is  considered  by  Hebenstreit  as  an  essential  character. 
It  is  wanting,  according  to  him,  in  those  who  are  drowned  after  death, 
and  its  occurrence  is  attempted  to  be  explained  on  the  idea  that  the 
last  act  of  breathing  is  inspiration.  But,  unfortunately  for  the  value  of 
this  sign,  Orfila  informs  us  that  the  result  of  more  than-fifty  dissections  of 
persons  drowned  has  been  the  opposite,  and  consequently  proved  that 
the  last  act  is  not  inspiration.  At  all  events,  I appi'ehend  that  there  is 
little  or  no  variation  in  the  situation  of  the  diaphragm,  whatever  be  the 
cause  of  violent  death.* 

The  fluidity  of  the  blood  was  formerly  greatly  insisted  on  as  an  im- 
portant proof  of  death  by  drowning,  and  it  was  asserted  to  have  been 
so  seen,  even  in  the  vessels  which  enter  the  bones.f  The  value  of  this 
test,  as  a mark  of  the  violent  termination  of  life,  has  been  already  no- 
ticed. It  occurs  in  many  other  kinds  of  violent  death,  and,  in  some 
instances,  of  natural  disease.  While,  tlierefore,  its  diagnostic  c iiuac- 
ter  is  destroyed,  we  must  allow  that  it  is  most  commonly  found  tlimt 
in  the  drowned,  yet  even  this  is  not  invariable.  Lafosse  long  since, 
and  Avisard,  Orfila,  and  Devergie  recently,  have,  in  a few  instance^ 
found  coagulated  blood  in  the  auricles  or  ventricles  of  those  drowned 
while  living.  In  five  cases  of  Dr.  Ogston,  coagulated  blood  was  found 
in  the  heart,  tliough  the  great  mass  of  it  was  fluid.  , , j • 

It  is  stated  as  a remarkable  fact,  that  in  dogs  drowned  the  blood  is 

always  coagulated.  J ....  ... 

Tiie  next  mark  is,  the  presence  of  a small  quantity  of  water,  rcry 
frothy,  and  sometimes  coloured  with  blood,  in  the  trachea  and  bronchia- 
This  has  been  a subject  of  much  speculation  among  physiologists,  and 
formerly  the  water  thus  found  in  the  lungs  and  stomach  was  supposed  to  be 
the  cause  of  death.  Becker,  a German  physician,  was  the  first  to  contro- 
vert this  opinion.  He  published  a work  at  the  commencement  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  in  which  he  denied  that  water  was^  always 

in  these  organs,  and  illustrated  his  position  by  several  dissections  of  the 

liuman  body,  as  well  as  by  experiments  on  anima.ls.^  ni  murh 

guishedmen,asLittro,  Senac,  and  Petit,  embraced  his  views ; although, 


• Dr.  Ogston  met  with  depression  of  the  diaphragm  in  only  one  instance,  and  even 

liere  it  probably  was  produced  by  an  accidental  cause.  o„,i  blood 

t Marc,  p.'l7n.  Thus  (says  he)  if  the,  pericranhim  be  separated,  and  tl  ebU^ 
taken  up  with  a sponge,  it  will  immediately  reappear  .along  the  surface 


I This  work  is  published  in  the  Novella;  ol  Valentini.  ” ^ See 

loxum  Medico-Legale,  de  submersorum  morte  stnc poUi  aquA,  1/(  4,  1 • j'  jjy|,n 

ilso  a notice  of  this  work  in  the  Philosophical  1 See 

,f  Leipsic  published  an  essay  in  17H,  in  which  he  advanced  the  same  opinion. 


Memoirs  of  Literature,  vol.  iv;  p.  ICO. 
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towards  tlie  end  of  tlie  last  centuiy,  many  physiologists,-  as  Haller,  De 
Haen,  and  I.ouis,  inclined  again  to  the  ancient  idea.* 

I have  already  sufficiently  explained  the  commonly  received  cause 
of  its  formation,  and  must  no-w  endeavour  to  present  the  results  obtained 
by  a host  of  experimenters. 

Wepfer  and  Waldsmidt  did  not  observe  it  in  animals  which  they 
drowned.  Morgagni  could  not  find  it  in  guinea-pigs  drowned  by  him. 
Portal  did  not  observe  it.  Evers  made  a number  of  experiments  at 
Gottingen,  in  1753,  on  cats,  and  always  found  it,  but  could  discover 
none  in  the  bodies  of  two  persons  who  were  drowned  when  intoxicated.f 
Belloc  remarks,  that  he  has  not  found  it  in  cases  where  persons  were 
undoubtedly  drowned  while  living.J  And  he  explains  this  variety  by 
suggesting  that  the  last  act  of  the  drowning  person  may  be  either  expi- 
ration or  inspiration.  If  the  latter,  a small  quantity  of  water  may  .reach 
the  lungs,  and  mixing  with  the  air  there  form  the  froth,  but  probably 
not  in  the  latter  case.  We  shall  presently  see  that  this  was  an  approach 
to  what  is  probably  the  actual  reason. 

On  the  other  hand,  Louis  drowned  animals  in  coloured  fluids,  and 
found  froth  similarly  coloured  in  the  trachea  and  bronchias.§  Roesler, 
in  forty-five  experiments,  found  in  every  case  a small  quantity  of  frothy 
mucus  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  Marc,  Mayer  of  Bonn,  Dr. 
Williams  of  Liverpool,  Devergie,  and  many  others,  have  observed  it 
almost  universally. 

In  order  to  reconcile  this  discre]iancy  (and  noticing  the  observa- 
tion of  Piorry,  that  froth  would  not  occur  in  an  animal  who,  while 
drowning,  rvas  kept  permanently  below  the  surface  of  the  water),  Orfila 
was  induced  to  perform  experiments  on  animals,  and  found  that  in  every 
case,  where  the  animal  came  to  the  surface  to  breathe,  the  watery  froth 
was  seen  in  the  trachea  and  bronchiae.  Mr.  Taylor’s  experiments  also 
correspond  with  the  above  results.  When,  then,  the  animal  was  main- 
tained altogether  under  water,  or  when  it  was  sunk  to  a great  depth  in 
the  river,  this  appearance  was  not  met  with — the  trachea  was  perfectly 
smooth.  II  Oiffila  further  ascertained,  that  if  these  animals  were  left  for 
some  days  in  the  fluid  in  which  they  perished,  and  then  exposed  to  the 
air  some  two  or  three  days  before  dissection,  no  trace  of  froth  could  be 
seen.  So  also  with  persons  found  drowned.  If  the  bodies  had  been  in 
water  for  a few  hours  only  it  was  present,  but  not  so  if  they  had  lain 
twelve  or  fifteen  days,  or  beyond  that  period.^ 


4. 


• De  Haen’s  Ratio  Medendi  Coutiimata,  p.  130,  &c.  Louis’s  Memoire  sur  les 
Noy£‘s. 

t Foder6,  vol.  iii.  pp.  93,  94.  J Belloc,  p.  178.  § Kay,  p.  242. 

II  Taylor’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  p.  125. 

IT  Orfila.  He  objects  to  tlie  distinction  formerly  expressed  by  Foder6,  viz.  that 
the  froth  in  question  will  not  appear  in  s>incopal  asphyxia^  or  asphyxia  from  cerebral 
congestion,  but  only  in  asphyxia  from  suffocation,  on  the  ground  that,  in  many  in- 
stances  of  the  former,  althougli  death  is  sudden,  yet  some  water  must  enter,  and  thus 
produce  it.— Leyons,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

. suggests,  as  a probable  reason  of  its  absence  in  some  cases,  that  the  body 

IS  drawn  by  the  feet  from  the  water,  and  left  with  the  head  depending,  for  some  time 
lefore  examination.  The  froth  that  has  been  formed  may  thus  flow  out  with  the 
water  contained  in  these  organs,  and  consequently  canuot  be  found. 
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The  remarks  of  Devergie  on  this  sign  are  so  important  and  interest- 
ing that  a full  abstract  of  them  is  proper. 

He  is  of  opinion  that  observers  have  not  sufficiently  insisted  on  its 
peculiar  physical  properties.  It  cannot  form  without  motion,  and  is  the 
product  of  an  impulse  communicated  to  the  fluid  and  a gas  in  mutual 
contact'. 

The  froth  of  the  drowned  is  commonly  of  a white  colour,  and  con- 
sists of  numerous  very  small  bubbles,  constituting  a lather  rather  than  a 
froth,  properly  so  called.  It  never  adheres  to  the  trachea  by  mucus, 
but  is  in  immediate  contact  with  that  tube.  All  tlie  bubbles  that  form 
it  have  a watery  envelope,  easily  broken,  and  often,  in  opening  the  tra- 
chea, the  greater  part  disappears  like  soap-bubbles. 

Its  production  is  thus  evidently  the  result  of  vitality,  for  it  cannot 
be  formed  without  this.  It  is  also  distinguished  from  similar  appear- 
ances in  the  trachea  and  bronchise.  In  pneumonia,  for  example,  the 
mucus  secreted  under  the  influence  of  bronchial  irritation  is  mixed  up 
with  the  air  in  the  efforts  of  coughing. 

In  both  cases,  whether  from  disease  or  drowning,  the  frothy  matter 
Avill  be  formed  more  easily  in  the  last  bronchial  ramifications  than  in 
the  trachea,  since  the  dimensions  of  the  former,  being  much  smaller,  are 
sooner  obstructed.  And,  accordingly,  Devergie  observes,  that  the  ex- 
istence of  froth  in  the  superior  part  of  the  trachea  is  a more  certain  sign 
of  the  life  of  the  individual  at  the  moment  of  submersion  than  ■when  it 
is  met  in  the  extreme  branches  ; but  the  part  where  it  is  preserved  for 
the  longest  period  is  at  the  bifurcation  of  the  trachea.  From  his  ex- 
perience, it  seems  that,  in  winter,  it  can  be  discovered  in  most  cases  du- 
ring eight  or  ten  days,  but  after  that  it  completely  disappears. 

Having  thus  endeavoured  to  establish  its  character,  and  to  explain 
its  absence  in  some  cases,  it  is  necessary  to  add,  that  its  presence  is 
not  by  any  means  an  essential  cause  of  death.*  It  is  also  said  to 


• This  is  well  established  by  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Goodwyn.  He  made  an 
opening  into  the  trachea  of  a cat,  and  through  this  introduced  two  ounces  of  water 
into  the  lungs.  The  animal  had  immediately  a difficulty  of  breathing,  and  a feeble 
pulse.  But  these  symptoms  soon  abated,  and  it  lived  several  hours  afterwards  with- 
out much  apparent  inconvenience.  After  this  he  strangled  it,  and  found  two  ouncM 
and  a half  of  water  in  the  lungs.— Inquiry,  p.  I?.  Prof.  Mayer  confirmed  this 
opinion  by  numerous  experiments.  Among  other  results,  he  mentions,  that  “ ani- 
mals support  a considerable  quantity  of  liquid  injected  into  the  lungs,  without  expe- 
riencing mortal  symptoms  from  them.  Rabbits  can  support  a dose  of  four  ounces 
and  a half  in  twenty-four  hours.  But  these  injections  should  be  performed  by  an 
opening  made  into  the  trachea,  for  if  we  inject  these  fluids  by  the  larynx,  they'  excite 
the  most  severe  symptoms  of  suffocation,  and  the  animal  soon  sinks  under  it.  The 
Huspensiou  of  respiration  during  this  irritation  of  the  mu.scles  of  the  larynx  by  the 
injection  is  the  only  cause  of  death.”  Again,  “ The  symptoms  of  suffocation, 
which  arise  from  injections,  are  not  serious  when  we  inject  pure  water,  but  they 
become  so  when  we  take  thick  fluids ; for  example,  all  which  obstruct  the  aifiia 
passages,  or  some  chemical  solutions,  which,  destroying  the  parenchyma  of  the^  lungs, 
prevent  the  oxydation  of  the  blood,  and  produce  extravasations  of  blood,  and  inflam- 
mation in  the  lobes  of  the  lungs.  The  fluids  and  solutions  injected  into  the  lungs 
are  absorbed  more  or  less  quickly,  according  to  their  nature  and  degree  of  concentra- 
tion. The  absorption  is  in  general  very  great,  but  less  in  young  and  newly  I'om 
animals  than  in  adults,” — Edinburgh  Medicttl  and  Surgical  .lournal,  vol.  xvii. 
p.  4<jy. 
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accompany  otlier  diseases  and  causes  of  deatli.  Thus  De  Haeii 
mentions  having  seen  it  in  the  body  of  a person  who  was  hung,  and 
hlaic  confirms  this  by  a case  Avhich  lie  himself  examined.  In  apo- 
jilexj'',  and  particularly  those  eases  which  arise  from  an  overloaded 
stomach,  it  is,  according  to  Chaussier,  quite  common.*  It  is  probable 
however,  that  the  application  of  the  distinctions,  indicated  by  Dever- 
gie,  may  aid  in  establishing  the  nature  of  the  case. 

Intimately  connected  with  this,  but  which  I prefer  to  consider 
separately,  is  the  disputed  point,  whether  toater  is found  in  the  lungs  of 
the  drowned;  and  if  so,  whether  it  may  not  have  entered  after  death, 
thus  destroying  its  value  in  any  disputed  case. 

Koesler,  in  his  experiments,  found  froth,  but  no  water.  Dr.  Mayer 
of  Doiin,  on  the  contrary,  in  his  experiments,  performed  under  all 
possible  circumstances,  uniformly  found  it.  » He  arrived  at  the  con- 
clusion, that  in  every  instance  of  death  by  drowning,  provided  death 
really  arises  from  the  mere  obstruction  of  breathing  by  the  w'ater,  and 
. not  from  apoplexy,  or  some  other  affection,  occurring  at  the  moment 
of  immersion,  water  will  be  found  in  the  lungs.  He  has  made  the 
^ pure  watei^  with  water  coloured  by  red  lead  or  cinnabar, 
and  with  a solution  of  prussiate  of  potash,  which  was  sought  for  in  the 

IviSp^D  ; and  in  every  instance, 

hethe  the  animal  lyas  allowed  to  rise  to  the  surface  or  not,  whether 

It  w'as  drowned  m cold  or  in  warm  water,  and  whatever  was  the  species 

ramTZ?  ’ \ Tr:  windpipe  and  its  great 

ramifications,  but  likewise  in  the  minute  bronchial  tubes.  Sometimes 

alnp  OH  I “ore  commonly  in  the  form  of  froth  ; 

and  lie  attributes  the  non-discovery  of  water  by  some  experimenters 
to  their  always  having  expected  to  find  it  in  substance.”! 

In  , ^onch  military  surgeon,  drowned  dogs,  cats,  and  rabbits 

ah-  ""  "T  °onces  of  that  fluid  in  the 

in  th^i  explains  the  removal  of  fluid  from  the  lungs 

those  who  recover  on  the  principle  of  absorption.!  ^ 

"f  from  a dumber  of  well- 

an  rnlm  1 ^ PO“»ients,  makes  the  following  deductions.  1.  When 
eftoJ^of  rp  any  fluid,  and  taken  out  previous  to  the  last 

Se  in  t^P^f  have  entered  the  lungs, 

wntp.-  f he  stomach  will  be  found  one  or  two  ounces.  2.  When 
« r is  found  in  the  lungs  of  an  animal,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that 

iJr.  Ug&toji  observes  as  follows:  “In  case  five  npn.-li-  or,  p ^ 

riow“  zrs- 

Tlie.e  f "f  ’ i“”  “f  "■■''ai'  "■era  two  or  llirce  large  air-bubblos 

ll.«  facta  lead  „a  to  suspect  thatwriters  on  asphyxia  hf,e  uuderrated 


* Chaussier,  p.  45. 

! ^^‘uluirgh  flledical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  xxvi  n 
I Repository, "vol.  xxv.  p 3?5.'  ^ 


216. 


L)r^Sim-'"o?  Geue^'^^  ii-  !>•  280. 

Po-ns  had  10^  nearly  cl-iied 
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the  quantities  of  water  which  entcis  tlie  windpipe  in  death  by  drown- 

^"^'Orfila  and  Devergie,  each  state,  that  in  many  instances  they  have 

seen  more  or  less  of  water  in  the  lungs. ^ e 

Considering  this  then  established,  by  the  concurrent  testimony  ot 

competent  experimenters,  it  remains  to  ascertain 

enter  the  hinge  after  death.  This  is  iraec|U, vocally  asserted  by  Orhla 
and  Piorrv.  Dogs  killed  by  strangulation  were  immersed,  and  attei  a 
^lort  time  water  was  found  in  their  lungs,  the  quantity  depending  oa 
the  position  of  the  body.  If  this  was  vertical,  the  fluid  wi^ 
ill  the  extreme  bronchial  ramifications.  And  this  was  > 

proved  with  coloured  fluids,  such  as  ink,  Prussian 
experiments  of  Mr.  Johnson,  of  Tornngton,  also  justifj  such  an 
opinion.^  Orfila  subsequently  repeated  the  experiment  on  the  human 

dead  body  Avith  similar  results.  , 

Froir/these  facts,  he  is  of  course  not  disposed  to  attach  j 
to  it  as  a distinctive  mark.  The  only  circumstances  that,  according  to 
him,  render  its  presence  a probable  proof  of  submersion  during  life, 
are,  1.  That  the  liquid  found  shall  be  identical  with  that  in  "’Inch  the 

Lances  as  mud,  weeds,  gravel,  &c.  exactly  lesembling-  those  in  the 
fater,  is  a strong  corroboLing  fact.§  2.  That  the  water  has  not  been 

• la  cases  one  and  two,  it  was  attempted  to  restore  life  l.y 
ThSeMt  no"S  ‘The 'Object  was  an 

lower  extremities.  She  had  been  drowned  in  a bathing  tub,  Lmmon 

it  is  probable  that  she  swallowed  large  quantities  of  water.  Mo 

«iir.is  of  death  bv  drowning  were  wanting — Vol.  n.  p- o-o-  . . .i-o  .roter 

^ t Dr  Carsom  in  commenting  on  these  last,  advances  the  opinion  tl  , ;„g 

has  fillL  the  windpipe  and  its  ramifications.-Laiicet,  voh  xu.  p.  139. 

§ “Unfortunately,”  says  our  Ji  so  tbL  176^^^^ 

nreseiice  of  sand  or  gravel  is  very  uncommon  ; much  so,  that  in  n y 

I have  observed  it  but  once.”— Oi  fila’s  Ueqons.  Secon  e recent 

The  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Jouinal,  y‘‘-  } • ,b  „t  jq  epileptic  fits, 
German  case,  reported  by  Dr.  Blumhart.  and  the  head  covered  with 

was  found  dead  in  a rivulet,  with  his  ac  „.i,ich ’therefore  did  not  cover  more 

water,  which  was  not  more  than  a foot  ^ largest  of  which  last 

than  half  his  body.  On  exainiuation,  ^ ‘ i.ifurcation  uito  the  bronchiir. 

weighed  a drachm,  was  found  in  the  trachea,  vesicles  The  whole  quantity 

Some  of  the  sand,  indeed,  had  entered  ^ The  size  of  one  of  the  -stones, 

found  weighed  between  three  and  foui  it  could  not  have  entered  the 

which  exceeded  the  capacity  f f probable  that  it 
trachea  by  a mere  mecbariical  descent  after  death,  hut  lenaeis  , 

was  swallowed  in  the  last  moments  of  agony.  , , „,.„vi.l  occurred  to  Dever- 

A similar  case,  except  that  mud  was  found  instead  o 
cie.  The  individual  had  been  drowned  in  a ‘ f ’ ' f ',,e  stomach  in  the 

spin 

tory  passage — P.  337. 
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injected  after  death.  And  3.  That  the  body  has  not  remained  so  long 
in  the  water  in  a perpendicular  position,  tliat,  by  its  weight,  it  may 
liave  penetrated  into  the  bronchire. 

As  to  the  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach,  we  may  remark,  that 
it  is  an  accidental  circumstance,  and  in  no  way  connected,  as  was  once 
supposed,  with  the  cause  of  death.  Goodwyu,  Kite,  Orfila,  and  others, 
have  proved,  by  their  experiments,  that  a quantity  may  be  swallowed 
during  the  struggles  of  a drowning  person  ; but  there  are  also  cases  on 
record  where  none  was  found. 

Senac  illustrated  this  subject,  nearly  a hundred  years  ago,  by  detail- 
ing the  method  then  used  in  Paris  for  torturing  criminals,  and  under 
which  the  subject  occasionally  died.  The  mouth  being  forcibly  kejJt 
open  with  a wedge,  and  the  nostrils  closed,  a great  quantity  of  water 
was  poured  into  the  person’s  throat.  Respiration  was  thus  prevented, 
while  the  irritation  of  the  trachea,  in  resisting  the  access  of  fluid, 
caused  faintings,  convulsions,  violent  agitation  of  the  respiratory  or- 
gans, rupture  of  the  pulmonary  vessels,  spitting  of  blood,  and  death  ; 
but  very  little  water  entered  either  into  the  lungs  or  the  stomach  of  these 
unfortunate  persons.  On  dissection,  however,  the  usual  lesions  ob- 
served in  death  from  submersion  w'ere  apparent.* * 

“ Water  was  observed,”  says  Ogston,  “ in  the  stomach  in  five  cases 
out  of  seven.  In  case  sixteen,  its  presence  was  hardly  to  be  expected. 
In  cases  nine,  ten,  and  fourteen,  its  presence  was  also  detected  in  the 
oesophagus ; while  in  several  cases  which  were  not  examined  its  escape 
from  the  mouth  on  turning  the  bodies,  or  on  pressing  the  abdomen, 
proved  its  existence  in  the  stomach  or  oesophagus.” 

While  then  it  is  possible  that  water  may  be  found  in  the  stomachs 
of  those  who  have  been  drowned,  it  becomes  a question  of  some 
interest  whether  it  can  enter  after  death.  Experiments,  so  far  as  they 
have  yet  proceeded,  are  decidedly  opposed  to  this.  Goodwyn  and 
Kite  never  found  any  in  the  intestines  of  animals  ; and  Dr.  Fine,  of 
Geneva,  has  ascertained  that  it  cannot  be  introduced  into  the  stomachs 
of  the  dead,  except  by  passing  an  elastic  sound  into  the  oesophagus. 
Ihe  sides  of  that  canal,  when  in  a state  of  inaction,  appear  to  be  in 
close  contact.f  These  results  are  confirmed  by  Orfila  and  Marc. 


* Smith,  p.  210.  It  was  formerly  tliought,  that  if  no  water  was  found  in  the 
stomach  or  bronchise,  death  could  not  have  been  occasioned  by  drowning.  See  the 
subsequent  notice  of  the  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper. 

_ _ llie  common  people,  who  in  all  countries  inherit  the  cast-off  prejudices  and 
opinions  of  their  betters,  are  still  of  the  same  opinion  ; and  deeming  water  in  the 
stomach  and  lungs  the  symptom  most  to  be  dreaded  in  cases  of  drowning,  the  first 
_ indication  of  cure,  therefore,  when  such  an  accident  occurs,  must  be  to  remove  it  as 
peed  I ly  as  possible.  Accordingly,  when  a man  is  found  drowned,  the  lirst  process 
^aaopted  is  to  roll  him  about  on  a barrel,  to  dislodge  the  fluid,  which  they  look  upon 
►the  mali,  from  all  its  creeks  and  corners,  and  then  to  hang  him  up  by  the 

hiirV  ’ ***  human  frame  were  as  simple  in  its  construction  as  a 

M'iffivi  ^ .1  ■ Humane  Society,  some  years  ago,  did  a good  deal  of  mischief  by 
itinn"?  tlieir  sanction,  in  a pamphlet  on  the  means  of  restoring  suspended  anima- 
iw  Duniop  *^  processes  of  throwing  tobacco-smoke  up  the  rectum,”  &c. 

t Marc,  p.  ICO. 
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Dr.  Edward  Coxe  also  found,  that  when  an  animal  is  killed,  and  then 
immersed  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours,,  the  stomach  will  not  contain 
any  of  the  fluid,*’’'  Devergie  remarks  that  the  quantity  found  is  gene- 
rally various,  but  he  has  noticed  it  from  a pint  to  a quart;  and  he 
adds  that  it  is  a phenomenon  indicating  the  presence  ol  life  Avhen  it 
occurred,  since  deglutition  is  necessary  to  produce  it.^ 

The  experiments  of  Mr.  Taylor  also  lead  to  a similar  conclusion. 
He  found  that,  when  an  animal  was  stunned  prior  to  submersion,  water 
did  not  pass  down  the  cesophagus.  But  he  also,  in  repeated  dissections 
of  drowned  cats,  discovered  no  water  in  the  stomach.  They  had 
been  invariably  kept  under  water  from  the  first  moment  of  their  sub- 
mersion, and  thus  in  a condition  but  little  favourable  to  the  exercise  of 
deglutition.”  It  is  hence  probable  that  the  quantity  found  in  the 
stomach  will  be  greater,  if  the  subject  comes  frequently  to  the  surface 

and  respires.f  _ ci  i u 

The  presence  of  water  in  the  stomach  is  deemed  by  Ornla  to  be  the 

most  satisfactory  proof  we  have  of  drowning  during  life,  provided  the 
water  is  identified  with  that  out  of  which  the  coi*pse  has  been  taken, 
and  if  it  be  proved  that  it  has  not  been  swallowed  during  life  or  in- 
jected after  death.  If,  however,  putrefaction  has  advanced  to  any 
extent,  water  may  enter;  and  Mi*.  Taylor  has  shewn  that,  if  a body  be 
sunk  to  a very  great  depth  in  water,  this  fluid  will  find  its  way  into  the 
stomach  and  alimentary  canal  by  virtue  of  its  columnar  pressuie- 
Three  cats  were  taken,  one  of  whom  was  rapidly  lowered  to  the  depth 
of  fifty  feet  in  the  Thames,  the  second  to  the  depth  of  two  feet  and 
forcibly  maintained  in  that  position,  while  the  third  was  allowed  to 
sink,  and  rise  to  respire  frequently  before  death.  All  were  remoAC 
from  the  water  after  a quarter  of  an  hour.  The  stomach  of  the  firs 
was  completely  distended  with  water;  in  that  of  the  second  there  vas 
little  or  none  ; while  the  stomach  of  the  third  was  filled,  but  not  to  so 
great  an  extent  as  that  of  the  first. 

From  these  experiments,  Mr.  Taylor,  although  attaching  grea 
importance  to  this  sign,  thinks  it  should  be  first  considered  whether,  m 
the  case  of  the  submersion  of  a dead  body,  the  u ater  may  not  ha\e 
entered  the  stomach  from  the  effects  of  putrefaction,  from  the  boay 
having  been  sunk  to  a great  depth,  or  from  the  water  ha%  ing  een 
artificially  injected.  And  again,  whether  in  the  submersion  either  ot 
living  or  dead  body,  the  water  has  not  been  drunk  by  the  cteceascu 
before  death.  If  he  can  satisfy  himself  that  none  of  these  circum- 
stances have  operated,  the  medical  jurist  is  justified  in  attaching  uuu 
importance  to  this  as  a sign  of  drowning  during  life. 

But  it  will  be  asked,  is  its  absence  a proof  to  the  contrary  ^ > 
from  the  fact  that  it  has  not  been  found  in  many  undoubted  c.^ 
of  drowning,  it  must  be  recollected  that  syncope  in  numerous  ^ - 
may  have  occurred  at  the  moment,  and  thus  the  power  of  c tg  u 


• Dr.  Dnrwall,  in  a note,  after  quoting  Dr.  Coxe’s 
ink  was  found  in  the  lungs  of  a cat,  immersed  after  death,  b'lt  >i<H  in  t 
observes,  that  “ it  is  clear  that  the  principal  dependence  ought  to  be  placed  P 
prcsencB  of  fluid  lu  the  stonmeh,  end  uot  in  the  lungs* 
f Taylor's  MedicalJunsprudence,  p.  120. 
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has  been  lost.  There  is  no  doubt  also  that  the  common  practice 
of  carrying  the  bodies  of  persons  drowned,  with  the  head  downwards, 
will  cause  the  water  to  drain  away,  and  lastly  in  these  instances,  where 
the  body  has  been  exposed,  and  putrefaction  is  advancing,  the  fluid 
may  have  transuded  through  the  parietes  of  the  stomach  and  become 
gradually  lost  by  evaporation.* 

Among  the  occasional  appearances  to  which  some  observers  have 
been  disposed  to  attach  value,  may  be  named  that  of  the  bladder. 
Piorry  remarks,  that  in  all  sudden  deaths  this  viscus  is  empty,  while 
he  found  it  full  in  dogs  which  he  drowned. f He  adds,  however,  that 
this  fulness  disappeared  as  the  body  became  rigid.  Devergie  found 
it  to  occur  in  some  instances  in  the  human  body,  and  in  others  not. 
He  has  more  frequently  observed  the  urine  tinged  with  blood.  In 
some  instances  it  was  of  a rose  colour,  and  in  others  quite  red.];  In 
four  of  the  eight  cases  of  Dr.  Ogston  the  bladder  was  empty  and 
contracted;  in  one  it  was  half  full;  in  No.  18  it  contained  two  ounces, 
of  a milky  fluid;  and  in  the  remainder  its  condition  is  not  mentioned. 

The  viscera  and  the  intestinal  canal  are  frequently  seen  high- 
coloured  in  the  drowmed.  Dr.  Carson  indeed  remarks,  that  the  lungs 
particularly  will  sometimes  bear  almost  the  appearance  of  inflammation  ; 
and  Orfila  remarked  that,  when  drowning  took  place  ■<vhile  the  process 
of  digestion  was  going  on,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  had 
a red  or  violet  tinge.  It  is  important  to  remember  this  in  cases  where 
suspicion  of  poisoning  exists. 

From  this  tedious  but  necessary  review,  it  will  be  seen  that  hardly 
any  single  proof  taken  separately  is  perfectly  satisfactory,  and  that 
several  must  be  united  in  order  to  arrive  at  a just  conclusion.  It  is 
evment  that  the  presence  of  froth  in  the  ramifications  of  the  bi'onchim, 
and  of  water  in  the  stomach,  are  the  two  most  diagnostic  ones.§  In 
t le  absence  of  any  marks  of  violence,  several  others  that  I have  men- 
tione  may  be  considered  as  important  supplementary  proofs  of 
rowning  during  life.  Some  of  the  conditions  imposed  by  Orfila  can 
Jar  y be  attained  on  a medico-legal  inquest,  and  Devergie  indeed 
accuses  him  of  having  given  opinions  in  contravention,  or  rather  in 
neglect,  of  his  own  rules.  It  is  the  union  of  most  of  the  signs  on 
which  we  have  commented  that  must  be  relied  on. 

Within ^ what  period  do  the  signs  of  death  by  drowning  disappear  9 
1 his  question  is  thus  answered  by  Devergie.  In  winter  they  are 
inani  est  although  the  body  has  lain  from  fifteen  to  even  eighteen  days  in 
the  water ; in  summer,  from  the  third  to,  possibly,  the  sixth  or  eighth 
tJay  ol  immersion.  Exposure  to  the  air  after  the  body  is  taken  from 


* Taylor’s  MedicalJuriaprudence,  pp.  121-124. 
t liondon  Med.  Repository,  vol.xxviii.  p.  542.  + Devergie  vol  ii  n 339 

rem!in^d^m!neted“d\"ri,l  iriTan 

the  liiiitfs  wppa  nf  o®i  "..a'.'  ‘""U  the  examination  was  made  the  next 
were  fillefl  .Jiil  f .1  ^ crepitated  very  indistinctly.  They 

aintainedl  and  the  bronchial  tubes  and  air-cells 

UjJdon  Medical  and  “«-«-ent.- 
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the  water  quickly  dissipates  them,  particularly  in  summer.  The  pro- 
gress of  putrefaction  is  then  so  rapid  that  a very  few  hours  are  suffi- 
cient to  effect  this.  The  reason  will  be  manifest  when  we  recollect 
that,  with  the  exception  of  dirt  under  the  nails,  hardly  any  other  is 
permanent.  The  colour  of  the  face  changes,  the  redness  of  the  larynx 
and  trachea  may  be  mistaken  for  a pseudo-morbid  appearance 
forming  in  the  lungs  may  drive  off  the  tracheal  froth,  and  the  water  in 
the  lungs  and  stomach  will  be  dissipated  by  the  changes  in  those 

The  immediate  cause  of  death  in  drowning  has  long  been  the  sub- 
ject of  discussion,  but  the  received  doctrine  at  present  is  that  the 
extinction  of  life  is  caused  by  the  stoppage  of  respiration  and  the 
exclusion  of  atmospheric  air  from  the  lungs.  Dr.  Cullen  seems  to 
have  been  among  the  first  who  promulgated  this,  and  it  has  been  fully 
sanctioned  by  subsequent  experiments.t  Of  these,  I will  only  mention 
a striking  one  by  Gauteron.  He  immersed  a dog  more  than  a quarter 
of  an  hour,  without  inflicting  any  injury,  having  previously  inserted  a 
long  tube  in  the  trachea,  which  was  kept  elevated  during  the  experiment 

above  the  surface  of  the  water.J  „ , . i j-  <• 

As  to  the  marks  of  violence  which  may  be  found  on  the  bodies  of 
the  drowned,  they  are  with  great  propriety  divided  by  Fodere  into 

three  classes.  . . , , 

1.  Those  which  are  totally  independent  of  any  connexion  with  the 

circumstances  of  drowning.  Of  this  nature  are  the  usual  signs  o 
poisoning ; a regularly  formed  ecchymosis  around  the  neck,  indicative 
of  strangling,  or  wounds  inflicted  by  fire-arms  or  cutting  instruments. 
All  these  lesions  have  an  essentially  distinct  character,  which  cannot 
be  mistaken.  And  hence  the  evident  importance  of  examining  all 
bodies  drawn  from  the  water.  It  was  by  pursuing  such  an  investiga- 
tion that  Deveaux  discovered,  under  the  breast  of  a woman,  a woun 

which  had  penetrated  to  her  heart. 

In  a small  village  in  Warwickshire,  a young  gentleman  suddenly 
disappeared  on  the  evening  previous  to  his  intended  marriage,  beven 
days  after  his  body  was  found  floating  in  a neighbouring  mill-streani. 
The  idea  prevailed  tliat  this  was  a case  of  suicide,  although  no  can 
for  it  could  be  assigned.  A surgeon,  however,  found  some  suspicious 
marks  upon  the  throat,  and  finally  gave  it  as  his  opimon  tl»at  he 
deceased  had  died  from  strangulation.  Suspicion  now  fell  on  a man 
of  bad  character,  who  had  been  seen,  on  the  evening  in  question, 
running  in  great  haste  from  the  direction  of  the  spot  in  which  the  bod) 
was  subsequently  found.  He  was  apprehended,  but  as  no  satisfac  y 
proof  of  guilt  could  be  elicited,  he  was  discharged,  len  years  alter- 
ivards  he  was  convicted  of  sheep-stealing,  and  sentenced  to  tra'is- 
ported.  Wliile  on  board  of  the  hulks,  he  made  a voluntary  confession 
of  having  destroyed  the  deceased,  and  was  subsequently  tried  cn  i y 
on  his  own  evidence. 


t 

t 


)evergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  348. 

ire  letter  to  Lord  Catlicart,  by  M . Cullen, 

?aris,  vol.  Hi.  p.  29. 


M.D.,  Eillnburgli,  1734,  p. 
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He  had  been  engaged  in  stealing  potatoes  from  the  garden  of  the 
deceased,  was  detected  by  him,  and  failed  in  escaping.  The  prisoner 
attempted  to  leap  the  mill-stream,  but  the  bank  on  the  other  side  giving 
way,  he  fell  into  the  water.  The  deceased  plunged  after  him  and  a 
struggle  ensued.  After  being  nearly  overpowered,  the  prisoner  suc- 
ceeded in  overturning  his  antagonist  and  seizing  him  by  the  throat, 
lield  him  fast  in  this  manner  under  water,  until  he  seemed  to  have  no 
more  power.  The  escape  was  then  effected  in  the  manner  already 
described. 

The  judge  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  case  amounted  only  to 
excusable  homicide,  and  accordingly  the  man  was  acquitted.* 

Again,  the  following  case  is  related  by  Mr.  Watson.  “ Archibald 
M'Lennan  Avas  tried  at  Inverness,  September  1830,  for  the  murder  of 
his  Avife,  by  having  bruised  and  strangled  her  and  afterwards  thrown 
her  body  into  the  sea.  When  the  body  was  inspected,  several  Avounds 
and  contusions  were  found  on  different  parts  of  the  head.  At  one  of 
these,  Avhich  had  been  inflicted  by  a blunt  instrument  on  the  croAVn  of 
the  head,  there  Avas  a considerable  effusion  of  dark-coloured  blood 
betAA'een  the  scalp  and  the  skull.  There  were  several  livid  spots  on 
eaclrside  of  the  throat,  giving  it  the  appearance  of  having  been 
forcibly  grasped  by  the  fingers  of  another  person.  Abrasions  of  the 
cuticle  under  the  chin  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw  and  on  each  side  of  the 
neck  AA’ere  also  present.  There  Avere  also  marks  of  contusions  on  the 
right  side  of  the  abdomen,  and  on  several  parts  of  the  arms  and  legs. 
No  examination  seems  to  have  been  made  of  the  internal  parts.”  The 
guilt  of  the  prisoner  was  considered  by  the  judges  to  be  clearly  esta- 
blished by  circumstantial  evidence  confirming  the  medical  opinion  given 
upon  the  case.  But  the  jury  considered  the  case  not  proven. -f- 

2.  There  are  marks  of  violence  which  may  have  resulted  either 
rom  accidents  attending  submersion  or  from  previous  homicide,  and 
these  are  unequal,  irregular  wounds  Avhich  do  not  penetrate  far  into 
t e body,  contusions,  fractures,  and  luxations.  In  all  such  instances, 
^certain,  if  possible,  the  height  from  which  the  person  has  fallen,  and 
the  resistance  he  may  have  encountered.^  The  rapidity  of  the  cur- 
rent and  the  sharpness  of  the  banks  may  also  have  caused  Avounds.  The 
^st^les  Avhich  might  have  been  encountered  should  also  be  noticed, 
r.  Fine  remarks,  that  the  rapidity  of  the  Rhone,  and  the  numerous 


• Smltli’s  Forensic  Bledicine,  second  edition,  p.  242. 

T Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  129. 

; in  of  ‘fie  then  three  bridges 

I ; inmnp,?  f ''*‘'oes  witl.  impunity  undertook  to  repeat  the  exploit  for  a wager.  Having 
‘ • fouiJd  f’e  **'*"f^  “"d  was  drowned.  When  the  body  was 

^ i hy  the  LTl  of  which  both  of  them  were  dislocated 

' excellent  swimmer,  plunged  headlong  into  the 

' him  to  'heMme  mnil?  Supposed  to  be  in  jest ; but  perceiving 

‘ found  to  be  nerf  »i  " j dragged  out.  On  recovering  his  senses,  he  Avas 
hours  and  n^n  ^ downwards.  Death  followed  in  a few 
‘ran";m4,v  T ‘''®  "er‘ei-a  was  found  fractured 

■’  i.^rLo"  ^eveillon.  Archives  Gi^neVa&s.-Medico-Chirurgical 


Rev 


>ew,  vol.  xi.  p.  240. 
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mills  erected  on  its  banks,  often  produce  most  shocking  wounds  on  the 
bodies  of  those  who  are  driven  against  the  stakes  in  the  stream,  or 

are  drawn  into  the  machinery.*  „ , , hm 

3.  Lastly,  there  may  be  lesions  received  after  death.  ^ hese  are  to 
be  determined  by  the  rules  laid  down  in  the  section  on  Medico-le^l 
Dissection.  The  progress  of  putrefaction  deserves  particular  attention 

in  this  case.  , , « ™ .. 

Even  after  every  attention  to  these  directions,  and  after  the  most 

laborious  research,  the  medical  witness  will  occasionally  be  extremely 
perplexed  in  deciding  on  the  nature  of  ^.juries.  A case  of  this 
descciption  is  mentioned  by  a late  writer.  Tim  body  was  found  after 
it  had  remained  nineteen  days  in  the  water.  On  the  temple  there 
a red  patch,  from  which  several  lines  radiated,  as  if  a blow  had  been 
inflicted  on  the  part  with  a blunt  instrument.  There  was  a red  line 
extending  about  three-fourths  around  the  neck,  of  afingcTS  breadth 
behind,  but  connected  with  a patch  of  redness  three  inches 

wide  in  the  fore  part.  The  medical  witness  supposed  that  these  might 
have  been  caused  by  pressure  during  life.  Betvveen  the 
and  the  bone  there  was  a patch  of  extravasated  blood  of  the  size  of  a 
shilling,  and  the  brain  was  gorged  with  blood,  ^o  water  was  dis- 
covered either  in  the  trachea,  lungs,  or  stomach. 

On  cross-examination  the  witness  allowed  that  some  th®  "la 
mio-ht  have  been  caused  by  decomposition,  but  he  inclined  to  the  i 
that  violence  had  been  inflicted  during  life,  although  he  considered  fl 
improbable  that  the  wound  on  the  forehead  should  have  produced 

Another  surgeon  stated,  that  with  the  exception  of  the  mark  on 
the  head,  he  had  seen  all  the  appearances  met  with  on  depease 
a man  who  had  certainly  been  drowned.  If  the  deceased  had  fallen 
accidentally  into  the  river,  and  had  struck  himself 
these  appeiances  might  have  been  produced.  It  Mas 
that  the  individual  when  last  seen  was  intoxicated,  and  that  the  ba 
of  the  river  was  such  that  he  might  readily  have  ° ’ • w 

Amidst  this  conflict  of  opinion,  and  particularly  he  adni 
the  witness  for  the  crown  as  to  the  wound  on  the  forehead  the 
prisoners  might  have  escaped,  had  not  strong 
and  the  confession  of  a female  who  was  in  the  house  at  the 
murder,  led  to  their  conviction  and  execution. t of 

4.  The  next  point  proposed  for  consideration  w^,  tie 
immersion  on  the  dead  body  and  the  changes  P^o^^^ced  ^ 

There  is  but  little  diflerence  between  the  specific  g»a''ty 
human  body  and  that  of  water  though  the  inW 

greater.  Hence  a person,  whether  dead  or  alive,  uhen  tl 

thews  for  the  mur.ler  of  tValter  Carwardine.  Po.boux  (,,.  ^ 

IIltrrestiMg  case  in  which  the  medical  witnesses 

injuries  noticed  (wounds  and  In  process  of  »me,  how- 

Lon,  after  being  arrested  and  committed  to  prison,  destrojed  himseil. 
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the  water  will  sink,  unless  buoyed  up  by  external  aid ; but  after  the 
process  of  putrefaction  has  occasioned  the  evolution  of  gaseous  matter, 
the  body  becomes  specifically  lighter  than  the  water  and  it  rises  to  the 
surface.  It  is  for  this  reason  that  bodies  committed  to  the  deep  have 
generally  weights  affixed  to  them. 

It  is,  however,  possible^  that  a body  may  float  at  first  when  its 
cavities  have  been  previously  filled  with  air.  Thus  Dr.  Male  supposes, 
that  in  the  case  of  a person  strangled  and  thrown  into  the  water  with 
the  cord  attached  around  the  neck,  the  body  might  float  at  once  from 
the  included  air.  It  is  also  the  opinion,  that  dead  bodies  will  float 
sooner  in  deep  than  in  shallow,  and  in  fresh  than  in  salt  water.*  In 
the  disastrous  accident  of  the  Royal  George  the  bodies  were  observed 
to  rise  to  the  surface  on  or  about  the  fifth  day.f 

It  often  becomes  a subject  of  much  importance  to  ascertain  hoto 
long  the  body  has  lain  in  the  water.  Until  recently,  we  have  had  but 
few  facts  to  guide  the  medico-legal  examiner,  and  his  inferences  could 
only  be  drawn  from  the  general  results  of  putrefaction.  It  was,  how- 
ever, understood  that  the  body,  after  lying  for  some  time  under  water, 
became  partly  converted  into  a fatty  substance  termed  adipocire,  and 
which,  in  appearance,  resembles  spermaceti.^:  Water,  in  any  situation 

will  produce  this,  although  running  water  has  been  found  to  do  it  more 
rapidly.  The  question,  how  long  a time  is  necessary  to  cause  this 
change  to  take  place,  has  been  made  the  subject  of  a very  interesting 
legal  inquiry. 

“At  the  Lent  assizes,  held  at  Warwick  in  the  year  1805,  the  fol- 
lowing cause  came  before  the  court.  A gentleman  named  Meecham, 
who  was  insolvent,  left  his  own  house  with  the  intention  (as  was 
presumed  from  his  recent  conduct  and  conversation)  of  destroying 
himself.  Five  weeks  and  four  days  after  that  period  his  body  was 
found  floating  down  a river  three  miles  from  Birmingham,  the  place 
where  he  resided.  The  face  was  disfigured  by  putrefaction,  and  the 
hair  separated  from  the  scalp  by  the  slightest  pull ; but  the  other  23arts 
of  the  body  were  firm  and  white  without  any  putrefactive  appearance. 
The  clothes  were  unaltered,  but  the  linen  was  exceedingly  rotten.  On 
examining  the  body,  it  was  found  that  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen 
and  the  glutei  muscles  were  converted  into  adipocire. 

“ A commission  of  bankruptcy  having  been  taken  out  against  the 
deceased  a few  days  after  he  left  home,  it  became  an  important  ques- 
tion to  the  interest  of  his  family  to  ascertain  whether  or  not  he  was 
iving  at  that  period.  From  the  changes  which  the  body  had  sustained. 
It  was  presumed  that  he  had  drowned  himself  on  the  day  he  left  home ; 
and  to  corroborate  this  presumption,  the  evidence  of  Dr.  Gibbes,  of 


bv  r’  P-  The  hofly  of  Prince  Carraccioli,  wl.o  was  hnng 

n '"‘o  the  sea,  witli  donble-lieaded  shot  weiffhinff 

Ib^  tied  to  the  legs.  It  floated  on  the  surface  in  thirteen  days. 

T Pans,  vol.  ii.  p.  41. 

P^Pe''®  Adipocire,  in  Pliilosoj.hical  Transactions,  vol. 
maceratfnJ^^t  '"r  ' ’^^''-.P-  “ This  appearance  is  often  to  be  found  in  the 

sta^n«„  V ' '“i'Sfecm'K-roorn,  where  there  is  lint  little  water,  and  that  both 

loiiLr  timp‘lo''^w‘T.i‘^ 1’'“^  its  format'on  requires  a much 

‘ougei  time  to  effect  than  elsewhere.”— Dauwall. 
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Bath,  was  requested,  who,  from  his  experiments  on  this  subject,  was  | 
better  acquainted  with  it  than  any  other  person.  He  stated,  on  the 
trial,  that  he  had  procured  a small  quantity  of  this  fatty  substance  by  | 
immersing  the  muscular  parts  of  animals  in  water  for  a month,  and 
that  it  requires  five  or  six  weeks  to  make  it  in  any  large  quantity.  i 
Upon  this  evidence  the  jury  were  of  opinion  that  the  deceased  was  not  I 
alive  at  the  time  the  commission  was  taken  out,  and  the  bankruptcy  ; 
was  accordingly  superseded.*  We  shall  presently  see  that  later  oh-  I 
servers  have  fixed  a longer  period  for  the  production  of  this  change. 

I have  alluded  to  recent  observations  and  discoveries  in  this 
division  of  our  subject.  These  are  principally  derived  from  the  I 
writino-s  of  Devergie,  published  first  in  the  Annales  d’Hygiene,  and 
subsequently  in  his  treatise  on  Legal  Medicine.  His  opportuniti^ 
have  been  most  favourable.  “ He  was  authorised  to  carry  on  his 
investigations  at  the  establishment  called  ‘ La  Morgue,’  in  Pans,  a 
building  on  the  banks  of  the  Seine,  to  which  are  transported  all  bodies 
found  dead  in  the  city  and  its  environs,  and  where  they  are  exposed 
during  three  days  for  the  purpose  of  recognition  by  their  triends 
The  number  thus  exhibited  exceeds  300  annually,  and  includes  all 
manner  of  violent  deaths.  In  case  of  the  sudden  disappearance  of  an 
individual  his  friends  repair  to  the  Morgue,  and  leave  with  the  porter 
an  accurate  description  of  his  person,  his  clothes,  and  the  period  at 
which  he  was  last  seen ; and  when  a body  is  brought  in,  it  is  caretully 
examined,  and  if  it  corresponds  with  any  of  the  descriptions  that  have 
hppn  Ipft.  notice  to  that  effect  is  sent  to  the  persons  interested,  who 


our  auinur  uii  luc  - 

and  the  proqrcss  of  putrefaction  in  it,  premisin, 
correctness  of  some  of  his  statements  have  beei 
and  particularly  by  Dr.  Ogston.  Ihe  variati 


of  his  statements  have  been  already  questioned. 
Dr.  Ogston.  The  variations  noticed  by  this 


gentleman  will  be  subsequently  mentioned. 
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from  18°  to  25°  of  Reaumur  (72°  to  88°  of  Fahrenheit).  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  say  whether  it  occurs  earliest  in  running  or  stagnant  water. 
The  experiments  of  Orfila  seem  to  shew  that  saponification  (which 
includes  the  formation  of  adipocire)  happens  earliest  in  the  former ; 
but  Devergie,  while  he  concedes  this,  inclines  to  believe  that  decomposi- 
tion (the  developement  of  gas  and  reducing  to  putrilage)  occurs  more 
rapidly  in  the  latter.  In  the  water  of  sewers  putrefaction  is  still  longer 
delayed  than  in  either  of  the  above,  but  saponification  is  an  early 
result. 

Devergie  arranges  the  phenomena  of  the  putrefactive  process  in 
water  under  nine  distinct  heads.  They  do  not,  however,  always  occur, 
in  succession,  as  frequently  two  or  more  are  seen  on  the  same  body. 

1.  Green  putrefaction. — This  commences  in  the  skin  of  the  sternum, 
and  extends  regularly  to  that  of  the  face,  neck,  abdomen,  shoulders, 
groins,  arms,  and  legs.  In  atmospheric  putrefaction  the  order  is 
diflferent.  Here  the  abdomen  is  first  attacked,  then  in  succession  the 
groins,  the  inferior  regions  of  the  chest,  thighs,  anterior  part  of  the 
chest,  legs,  neck,  arms,  and  face.  The  green  colour  is  at  first  light, 
but  gradually  becomes  darker.  It  sometimes  extends  from  the  skin  to 
the  superficial  muscles,  but  rarely,  unless  in  summer,  to  the  deeper 
seated.  It  is  either  uniform  or  traversed  by  dark  blue  or  black  lines, 
caused  by  the  decomposition  of  blood  in  the  vessels.  This  change 
occurs  about  the  third  day  in  summer,  and  from  the  twelfth  to  the 
fifteenth  in  winter. 

2.  Evolution  of  gas. — The  seats  of  this  are  the  stomach,  intestines, 
lungs,  and  cavities  of  the  heart.  In  winter  it  is  far  from  being  as 
marked  as  in  summer.  The  heart,  indeed,  in  the  former  season  is 
generally  empty ; but  when  the  gas  is  extensively  evolved,  it  frequently 
drives  the  blood  from  the  larger  vessels  into  the  superficial  veins  and 
the  capillaries,  so  as  to  give  a red  appearance  to  the  cellular  tissue,  and 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  abdominal  organs  and  trachea.  This 
colour  is  most  marked  in  the  cavities  of  the  heart,  when  considerable 
blood  has  remained  in  the  ventricles  at  the  moment  of  death,  and 
accordingly,  from  its  intensity,  we  may  form  some  opinion  as  to  the 
cause  producing  death,  whether  asphyxial,  syncopal,  or  apoplectic.  It 
is  these  appearances  which  have  been  mistaken  in  the  intestines  of  the 
drowned  for  gastro-enteritis.  When  developed  in  the  lungs,  this  gas 
expels  the  froth  from  the  trachea.  It  is  disengaged  in  summer  from 
the  fourth  to  the  sixth  day,  and  in  winter  from  six  to  eight  weeks.  In 
the  former  cases  it  is  produced  very  rapidly,  occupies  the  subcutaneous 
cellular  tissue,  and  greatly  enlarges  the  size  of  the  body.  Hence  bodies 
come  to  the  surface  and  float  much  earlier  in  warm  than  in  cold 
weather. 

3.  Brown  putrefaction. — Commences  in  the  same  parts  as  the 

green,  but  does  not  spread  so  extensively,  being  often  overtaken  by 
saponification.  It  seems  to  be  limited  to  the  skin.  Occasionally  there 
IS  a variety  of  colours  on  the  same  body,  green,  yellow,  or  violet. 
1 lie  brown  colour  is  accompanied  with  softening  of  the  tissues.  It 
occurs  at  the  end  of  the  month  in  winter,  and  from  ten  to  twelve  days 
in  summer.  ’’ 
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4.  Putrilage. — The  parts  attacked  by  the  green  and  brown  putre- 
faction are  reduced  to  a putrid  matter,  which  dissolves  in  water.  It 
commences  on  the  skin  of  the  forehead,  and  extends  in  succession  to 
that  of  the  eyelids,  nose,  lips,  clavicles,  sternum,  cartilages  of  the  ribs, 
the  abdomen,  and  groins.  The  destruction  of  the  skin  allows  the  gas 
to  escape,  although  this  has  many  natural  outlets.  The  period  of  this 
change  is  variable,  but  generally  from  the  second  to  the  third  month. 

5.  Saponijication. — Such  parts  of  the  skin  as  have  not  been 
destroyed  become  opaline,  dense,  and  unctuous.  The  progress  of 
liquefaction  is  arrested,  and  the  parts  affected  by  it  take  on  hard  and  . 
dry  edges.  The  muscles  shrink  and  assume  a rosy  colour.  The  bones, 
if  exposed,  are  of  a bright  red.  All  the  internal  organs  diminish  in 
bulk.  The  stomach,  intestines,  and  bladder,  are  of  a white  colour. 
This  change  occurs  earliest  in  fat  females,  but  usually  it  is  present 
from  the  third  to  the  fourth  month.  Frequently  along  with  this  Uie 
skin  of  the  legs  becomes  dense  and  of  a yellow  colour,  resembling 

parchment.  , , , i . 

6.  Drying. — All  the  fluids  seem  to  be  removed,  and  the  hard  parts 

acquire  such  solidity  as  to  retain  within  their  coverings  the  putrid 
matter  into  which  they  have  been  converted.  Saponification  goes  on 
during  this  change,  and  has  penetrated  into  the  intermuscular  cellular 
tissue.  The  muscles  alone  escape  drying ; they  are  red,  moist,  glisten- 
ing, and  yet  not  easily  torn.  Begins  about  the  fourth^  month. 

7.  Corrosions. — The  cellular  tissue  appears  as  if  corroded,  and 
these  corrosions  present  a granular  surface.  They  are  always  a result 
of  saponification,  and  if  developed  on  a part  which  has  only  underpne 
this,  they  are  round  and  of  small  si/.e;  but  if  they  occur  on  places 
previously  attacked  with  the  various  kinds  of  putrefaction,  they 
are  irregular  and  large.  This  change  occurs  at  four  and  a halt 

months.  , , , 

8.  Incrustations. — These  consist  of  a calcareous  soap,  produced  uy 
a double  decomposition  of  the  sulphate  and  carbonate  of  lime  m the 
water,  and  the  margarate  and  oleate  of  ammonia  in  the  aoipocire. 
The  skin  is  thickened,  so  that  it  is  sonorous  when  struck.  1 he  buins 
of  the  hair  also  enlarge.  These  phenomena  only  occur  on  the  parts 
not  resting  on  the  bottom  of  the  water.  About  this  period,  also,  the 
muscles  become  saponified,  the  brain  also,  and  the  bones  are  extremely 
friable.  The  cartilages  of  the  trachea  are  separated,  and  the  stomacn 
and  intestines  are  nearly  destroyed.  Period  from  four  to  four  an  a 

half  months.  „„„ 

9.  Destruction  of  the  soft  parts.— The  saponaceous  matter  sepa 
rates  from  the  bones  and  disappears.  It  commences  on  the  head,  ana 
afterwards  upon  the  chest,  abdomen,  and  extremities. 

Dr.  Devergie  next  adverts  to  the  circumstances  winch  modity  tiie 
putrefactive  process  in  water.  Among  these  are,  I.  . 

dress  on  the  body.  Any  part  that  is  thus  protected  from  the  conta 
of  the  water  Willie  the  slowest  in 

and  corsets  in  females,  arc  a great  protection.  Ihus,  ^ 

female  which  had  been  five  and  a half  months  in  the  water,  the  .k 
An'  u»k  was  in  a natural  slate,  while  that  of  the  head  was  eapomlied, 
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and  upon  the  thighs  and  legs  it  was  covered  with  calcareous  incrusta- 
tions. 2.  Stagnant  water  accelerates  those  stages  of  putrefaction  which 
he  styles  green,  brown,  and  liquid.  3.  The  changes  above  detailed  do 
not  necessarily  observe  a certain  order  of  sequence;  they  may,  how- 
ever, be  grouped  into  two  classes,  mutually  independent;  the  one 
comprehending  green,  brown,  liquid,  and  gaseous  putrefaction,  and  the 
other  saponification,  corrosion,  drying,  and  incrustations.  The  former 
always  affect  the  same  parts,  but  may  be  wanting  in  some  instances 
when  saponification  supplies  their  place.  Our  author,  however,  has 
never  seen  a case  of  entire  saponification  without  any  liquid  putrefac- 
tion. 4.  The  developement  of  the  various  kinds  of  putrefaction  ren- 
ders the  bodies  more  disposed  to  float.  In  summer,  bodies  do  not 
remain  in  the  water  more  than  from  two  to  three  weeks.  5.  It  is 
doubtful  whether  the  developement  of  gas  is  a constant  phenomenon. 
In  winter,  it  is  possible  that  there  is  scarcely  any ; certainly  it  is  pro- 
duced much  more  slowly.  6.  There  is  at  least  a month’s  difference 
between  the  progress  of  putrefaction  in  summer  and  in  winter.  7.  It 
is  very  rare  that  saponification  occurs  in  rivers  during  summer.  This 
change  is  prevented  by  the  rapid  induction  of  putrefaction  which 
causes  the  body  to  float.  If  this  last  does  not  happen  at  the  ordinary 
time  stated  above,  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  the  body  is  retained 
in  the  water  by  some  substance  keeping  it  down.  Under  such  cir- 
cumstances saponification  may  occur.  8.  Saponification  is  prevented 
when  a portion  of  the  body  is  deprived  of  its  skin.  9.  Saponification, 
drying,  &c.,  occur  more  readily  in  young  persons  and  those  who  are 
fat. 

In  explanation  of  the  fact  already  stated  that  in  the  water  of  privies 
putrefaction  is  less  rapid  than  in  running  water,  while  saponification 
occurs  earlier,  M.  Devergie  suggests  that  the  presence  of  a large 
quantity  of  ammonia  may  delay  the  one,  but  accelerate  the  other. 

The  changes  produced  in  the  various  organs  and  tissues  have  been 
sufficiently  stated  in  the  above  detail.  I find  only  one  or  two  circum- 
stances that  require  mention.  The  brain  is  sometimes  converted  into 
a pultaceous  mass,  which  finds  its  way  into  the  veins,  even  to  the  vena 
cava,  and  this  soft  matter  so  much  resembles  pus,  that  at  first  our 
author  supposed  that  phlebitis  had  existed  in  the  living  subject.  The 
serous  membranes,  instead  of  putrefying,  seem  to  become  more  dense, 
and  retain,  as  in  the  liver  and  spleen,  the  liquid  putrefaction  of  their 
substance. 

We  come  next  to  mention  the  alterations  characteristic  of  various 
periods  of  continuance  in  the  water  during  the  winter.  M.  Devergie 
found  that  in  general  no  change  takes  place  until  the  fourth  or  fifth 
day,  and  the  cadaverous  rigidity  frequently  continues  two,  three,  or  even 
our  days  after  immersion.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  coldness  of 
tue  medium  in  which  the  body  is  placed. 

F'fom  three  to  four  days. — Loss  of  animal  heat,  rigidity,  no  con- 
rac  1 ity  under  the  electric  current,  epidermis  of  the  palms  of  the  bauds 
eginmng  to  whiten.  This  last  is,  according  to  our  author,  a most 
uipor  ant  sign,  particularly  when  a body,  after  being  drawn  from  the 
water,  has  been  exposed  for  some  days  to  the  air.  Putrefaction  of  the 
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head  and  chest  may  be  present,  yet  the  appearance  of  the  hands  must 
be  the  guide  as  to  the  time  of  immersion  in  the  water. 

From  four  to  eight  rfays.— General  flexibility,  colour  of  the  skin 
natural,  epidermis  of  the  palms  of  the  hands  very  white. 

From  eight  to  twelve  days. — Flaccidity,  epidermis  on  the  back  of 
the  hands  begins  to  whiten.  The  face  softened,  and  of  a dull  white 
colour,  and  in  this  respect  differing  from  the  rest  of  the  skin. 

About  fifteen  days. — Face  slightly  swollen  and  red.  A greenish 
tint  upon  the  middle  of  the  sternum ; the  epidermis  of  the  hands  and 
feet  entirely  white,  and  beginning  to  wrinkle. 

About  a month.  — Face  brownish  red,  eyelid,  and  lips  green,  a 
brown  red  patch,  surrounded  by  green  on  the  anterior  part  of  the 
chest ; the  epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet  white,  swollen,  and  wrinkled, 
as  if  by  poultices.  The  scrotum  and  penis  are  greatly  distended  by 
gas,  and  the  hair  and  nails  are  still  very  adherent. 

About  two  months. — Face  brownish  and  tumefied,  hairs  loose, 
epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet  nearly  detached ; nails  still  adhering. 

Two  months  and  a half. — Epidermis  and  nails  of  the  hands  de- 
tached, also  the  epidermis  of  the  feet,  but  not  the  nails.  In  females, 
redness  of  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue  of  the  neck  ; partial  saponi- 
fication of  the  cheeks  and  chin  ; superficial  on  the  breasts,  groins,  and 


anterior  surface  of  the  thighs. 

Three  months  and  a Aa^.— Destruction  of  part  of  the  scalp,  eye- 
lids, and  nose.  Partial  saponification  of  the  face,  neck,  and  groins. 
Corrosions.  Epidermis  of  the  hands  and  feet  entirely  removed,  and 

the  nails  separated.  i i r 

Four  months  and  a Aa^.— Saponification  of  nearly  the  whole  of 
the  face,  neck,  groins,  and  anterior  parts  of  the  thighs ; commence- 
ment of  incrustations  on  the  thighs,  and  of  saponification  o t le  an  e- 
rior  lobes  of  the  brain.  The  skin  is  of  an  opaline  colour.  Detach- 
ment of  nearly  the  whole  scalp.  The  skull  beginning  to  be  friable. 

Beyond  this  period  our  author,  from  the  uncertainty  in  the  history 
of  the  cases  examined  by  him,  is  unwilling  to  present  any  general 

As  to ’the  changes  which  take  place  in  summer,  the  following 
observations  are  made.  Ten  or  twelve  days  in  the  water  during  tm 
season  advance  putrefaction  as  rapidly  as  six  weeks  in  winter.  • 
face  is  swollen,  and  of  a brownish  colour,  the  eyelids  distended  vith 
gas,  and  the  lips  voluminous.  The  body  also  is  more  or  less  suo 
the  skin  has  an  opaline  tint,  a green  spot  is  seen  on  the  stern  . 

and  the  epidermis  of  the  hands  is  wrinkled.  Ihere  is  lus  a j 
ence  of  at  least  twenty-two  days  in  the  time  requisite  for  produc  ng 
these  appearances.  The  remaining  observations  niaj  e pu 
tabular  form. 


In  Summer. 
5 to  8 hours, 
24  hours, 
48  houm, 
4 days. 


In  Winter. 

3 to  5 days, 

4 to  8 days, 
8 to  12  days, 

13  days. 


i 

1 

* 

I 

i 

\ 

i 
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During  the  spring  the  changes  are  somewhat  intermediate,  but 
they  are  considerably  atFected  by  the  previous  season.  “If  the  winter 
has  been  very  severe,  the  progress  of  putrefaction  will  be  slower  in 
the  following  spring.  It  is  not,  however,  equally  true  that  a hot 
summer  renders  putrefaction  more  rapid  in  the  ensuing  autumn,  a fact 
which  is  accounted  for  by  the  well-known  law  tliat  water  is  more 
easily  cooled  than  heated  by  an  agent  applied  to  its  surface.” 

Finally,  in  calculating  the  period  of  submersion,  we  must  always 
take  into  account  the  length  of  time  during  which  the  body  has  been 
exposed  to  the  atmosphere  after  its  removal  from  the  water.  Five 
hours,  particularly  in  summer,  are  sufficient  to  produce  the  most 
rapid  changes  during  the  earlier  stages  of  putrefaction.  From  these 
it  passes  to  the  more  advanced  with  extreme  quickness.  Not  so,  how- 
ever, when  saponification  is  present,  since  this  for  obvious  reasons  is 
little  affected  by  contact  with  the  air.  In  winter  the  changes  occur 
much  more  slowly. 


It  thus  appears  that  the  most  remarkable  alterations  happen  in 
bodies  removed  from  the  water  in  summer,  not  if  they  have  been 
recently,  or  a long  time  immersed,  but  for  an  intermediate  period,  from 
eight  days  to  four  or  six  weeks.* 

I have  already  mentioned  that  the  value  of  these  deductions  has 
been  strongly  questioned.  Orfila  is  one  who  denies  that  the  time 
which  has  elapsed  since  immersion  can  thus  be  positively  decided.f 
Devergie,  however,  asserts  that  in  several  very  recent  instances,  ex- 
amined by  himself  and  others,  the  period  of  immersion  stated  by  him  on 
merely  viewing  the  bodies  proved  to  be  accurate. 

The  experience  of  Dr.  Ogston  likewise  is  not  confirmatory  of 
Devergie.  In  case  6,  occurring  in  January,  the  head  and  neck  were 
swollen,  although  the  body  had  only  been  immersed  six  hours.  In 
case  16,  immersed  eighty  hours,  and  seen  in  October,  the  face  was 
swollen,  and  of  a dull  red  colour,  yet  Devergie  prescribes  fifteen  days 
^ the  term  of  this  appearance  in  winter.  In  case  18,  examined 
m December,  after  twenty  days’  immersion,  the  face  was  enormously 
swollen,  and  of  a deep  red  colour,  the  hair  was  detaching  from  the 
scalp,  and  coming  away  by  a moderate  effort.  The  cuticle  was  begin- 
ning to  separate  from  the  lower  half  of  the  legs.  Saponification  had 
gone  on  to  a considerable  extent. 

We  are,  however,  not  to  undervalue  the  observations  of  Devergie. 
They  were  made  on  a limited  number  of  cases,  and  it  is  only°by 
increasing  these  that  we  can  expect  to  arrive  at  deductions  which 
shall  be  generally  correct,  although,  doubtless,  variations  will  always 
more  or  less  occur.  It  is  something  to  ascertain,  with  some  degree  of 
accuracy,  the  changes  correspondent  to  distant  intervals  of  immersion. 
Had  these  been  generally  understood,  they  might  have  proved  useful 
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• Devergie,  vol.  i.  pp.  94,  1G4,  234. 
vol.  li.  pp.  397-402. 

vol ''ii^,!n ''‘1  ^ery  severely,  in  his  Exhumations  .Tnridiqnes, 

cases  of  ■'t'  ^ however,  is  jilagiarism,  and  a denial  in  some 

w nil  ne,n^  occurrence  of  tlie  cl.ange,s  indicated.  Tlie  controversy  has  been 

ntmued  m the  Annales  d Hygiene,  vol.  v.  p.  429;  vol.  vi.  p.  209. 
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in  the  excitement  which,  several  years  since,  agitated  our  state.  The 
body  of  William  Morgan,  drowned  some  fifteen  months  previous  (in 
summer)  in  the  Niagara  river,  was  supposed  to  have  been  found.  The 
hair  dropped  out  from  the  slightest  touch ; the  nails  of  the  fingers  and 
toes  were  loose ; the  body  was  swollen,  and  the  arms  of  a chocolate 
colour.  My  former  pupil  and  friend.  Dr.  John  Cotes,  of  Batavia, 
examined  the  body.  The  parts  under  the  skin  had  not  undergone 
decomposition  ; the  stomach  was  in  a perfect  state,  and  there  was 
nothing  manifest  except  the  early  indications  of  putrefaction.  He 
deposed  before  the  coroner’s  jury  that  this  body  has  probably  not  lain 
in  the  water  more  than  six  or  eight  weeks.  It  was  subsequently  as- 
certained to  be  the  body  of  another  individual.  \et  it  is  to  be  added, 
that  there  were  some  striking  coincidences  in  physical  marks  between 
the  murdered  individual  and  the  one  now  under  examination. 

V.  Spencer  Cowper,  Esq.  a member  of  the  English  bar,  and  three 
other  individuals,  were  tried  at  the  Hertford  assizes,  in  1699,  for  the 
murder  of  Mrs.  Sarah  Stout.  Mr.  Cowper  came  to  Hertford  on  Mon- 
day, the  13th  of  March,  and  shortly  after  visited  Mrs.  Stout,  who  lived 
with  her  mother,  of  the  same  name.  He  dined  with  them,  and  stayed 
till  four  in  the  afternoon.  When  he  went  awajs  he  promised  to  return 
and  lodge  there  that  night.  Accordingly,  at  nine  o’clock,  he  arrived, 
ate  some  supper,  and  then  engaged  in  conversation  with  Mrs.  Stout,  the 
daughter.  They  were  alone  in  the  room,  when  she  called  a servant, 
and  desired  her  to  make  a fire  in  his  chamber,  and  to  warm  his  bed. 
The  direction  was  attended  to,  and  in  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  the 
servant  heard  the  door  shut,  as  if  some  one  was  going  out.  She 
remained  above  about  a quarter  of  an  hour  longer,  and  then  came 
down  into  the  room.  Mr.  Cowper  and  Mrs.  Stout  were  both  gone, 
and  the  next  morning  she  was  found  dead,  a.x\A  Jloatbig  on  the  water. 
Its  depth  was  about  five  feet,  and  her  body  was  about  five  or  six 
inches  under  it,  although  some  of  her  clothes  w-as  on  its  surface.  Her 
eyes  were  open,  and  some  little  froth  issued  from  her  mouth  and 
nostrils.  The  body  wms  not  tumefied,  nor  were  any  bruises  observed. 
This  was  the  testimony  of  the  individuals  who  took  the  body  out  ol  the 


Mr.  Dimsdale,  a surgeon,  was  sent  for  by  the  mother  to  view  the 
body.  He  found  both  sides  of  the  neck  swelled  and  black,  and  the 
skin  between  her  breasts  up  towards  the  collar-bone  was  also  dark- 
coloured.  The  left  wrist  was  slightly  bruised.  There  was,  l^owe'er, 
no  circular  mark  around  the  neck.  It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  in- 
vestigation proceeded  no  further.  , , „ r hpr 

On  the  28th  of  April,  six  weeks  after  the  death  of  Mre.  Stout, 
body  was  disinterred  for  the  purpose  of  inspecUon.  The  me^ai 
witnesses  stated  that  they  found  the  head  and  neck  so  much  put.ehod 
that  no  opinion  could  be  formed  respecting  their  appearance, 
stomach  and  intestines  were,  however,  in  a sound 
the  lungs.  Neither  of  them  vvas  putrefied,  and  on  making  mcis 
into  them  no  water  could  be  discovered. 

Drs.  Coatsworth,  Nailor,  Burnet,  and 
Babington,  a surgeon,  deposed  that,  when  a person  is  trown  , 
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will  be  taken  into  the  stomach  and  lungs ; and  as  none  M'as  found  in 
this  case,  they  were  of  opinion  that  she  came  to  her  death  by  some 
other  means. 

The  above  is  an  abstract  of  the  testimony  on  the  part  of  the  crown. 
On  the  part  of  Mr.  Cowper,  it  was  first  attempted  to  be  shewn  that  the 
peculiar  position  of  the  body  was  owing  to  its  lying  sideways  against 
some  stakes  in  the  river.  These  prevented  its  complete  immersion 
under  water,  and  a witness  also  mentioned  that,  in  drawing  the  bodj' 
out  of  the  water,  one  of  the  arms  rubbed  against  the  stakes,  and  thus 
probably  produced  the  injury  observed  on  it. 

Drs.  Sloane,  Garth,  Morley,  Wollaston,  and  Crell,  together  with 
William  Cowper,  the  celebrated  anatomist,  appeared  as  witnesses  for 
the  prisoner.  They  were  all  asked  concerning  the  circumstance  of  no 
water  being  found  in  the  body,  and  whether  this  disproved  the  pro- 
bability of  drowning.  Dr.  Sloane  considered  it  altogether  an  acci- 
dental appearance  in  the  stomach,  and  not  necessarily  present  in  such 
cases.  The  others  advanced  similar  opinions.  As  to  the  fluid  in  the 
lungs,  the  answers  were  not  very  definite  ; but  it  was  insinuated  by 
some  that  the  six  weeks’  burial  might  have  dissipated  whatever  was 
taken  in.* 

During  the  trial  it  was  a subject  of  keen  inquiry  whether  dead 
bodies  float  or  sink  when  thrown  into  the  water.  Seamen  were  sum- 
moned to  depose  on  this  point,  and  they  testified  that  weights  were 
fastened  in  order  to  produce  their  descent.  The  explanation  of  Dr. 
Garth  is,  however,  perfectly  satisfactory  on  this  point.  It  is  the  same 
which  is  mentioned  in  a former  page.  Weights  are  added  to  prevent 
the  buoyancy  when  putrefaction  commences.  In  answer  to  a question 
from  the  judge  (Baron  Hatsell),  Dr.  Garth  remarked  that  the  body  of 
a strangled  person  might  possibly  float,  on  account  of  the  included 
air.  In  this  instance,  however,  there  was  no  proof  of  such  a cause  of 
death. 

Dr.  Crell  insisted  much  on  the  presence  of  the  frothy  mueus  about 
the  mouth  and  nostrils  as  a proof  that  Mrs.  Stout  had  been  drowned. 

The  coroners  jury  had  returned  a verdict  of  non  compos  mentis, 
and  Mr.  Cowper,  on  the  trial,  attempted  to  prove  a previous  melan- 
c loly  state  of  mind.  This,  of  course,  was  for  the  purpose  of  rendering 
It  probable  that  suicide  had  been  committed. 

These  were  the  leading  medico-legal  facts  and  opinions  elicited  on 
the  trial,  and  the  jury,  after  remaining  out  about  half  an  hour,  brought 
in  a verdiet  of  not  guilty. f ° 


■ bv  L?'-'  that  if  tlie  female  intended  to  destroy  herself,  she  might, 

^ j.  u 'U'ly  take  in  a very  small  quantity  of  water. 

; bitter  ' State  Trials,  voh  y.  pp.  19.V231.  'J’his  case  gave  rise  to  several 

•t  cbftrapf*  aV’  tbe  whole  course  of  testimony  was  reviewed,  and  tlie 

i vtrvil.  treated ^with  little  mer’cy.  _ See 

' plices  in^hrnna  7^!^'  opponent  of  Mr.  Cowper  accuses  him  or  his  accom-  • 

"irarivliiur  Hei-  haying  felled  her  with  a blow  under  tlie  ear,  and  tlien 

‘ Dimsdale^anH  !•  “f  opinion  is,  however,  hardly  tenable,  as 

f did  not  materialbrdiffpr”f  ‘ ‘>'6  stagnation  of  blood  which  was  present 

' lowing  addUionll  iff  /‘■"'"."'’’'It  IS  usually  observed  in  the  drowned.  (The  fol- 
ng  additional  facts  I derive  from  the  London  Law  Magazine,  vol.  x.  Life  of 
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A case  resembling  the  above  in  several  particulars  has  happened 
in  this  state. 

Levi  Weeks  was,  on  the  31st  of  March,  1800,  put  upon  his  trial, 
before  the  court  of  oyer  and  terminer  at  New  York,  for  the  murder  of 
Gulielma  Sands.  The  principal  circumstances  were  as  follows:  — 
The  deceased  and  the  prisoner  lodged  in  the  house  of  Mrs.  King,  who 
was  a distant  relative  of  the  former.  She  received  attention  from  the 
prisoner,  and  told  Mrs.  Ring  that  she  was  to  be  married  to  him  on  Sunday, 
the  22d  of  December,  1799.  When  the  evening  arrived,  she  dressed 
herself,  and  came  down  into  the  lower  room,  where  the  prisoner  was. 
Shortly  after  she  again  went  up-stairs,  whither  Mrs.  Ring  followed 
her,  saw  her  put  on  her  hat  and  shawl,  and  take  her  muff  in  her  hand. 
While  in  this  state  of  preparation,  Mrs.  Ring  came  down-stairs  mto 
the  room,  and  found  her  husband  and  Levi  sitting  together.  The 
latter  instantly  took  his  hat  and  went  out  into  the  entry,  and  the  mo- 
ment the  door  opened,  Mrs.  Ring  heard  a walking  on  the  stairs,  and 
directly  a whispering  at  the  door.  She  soon  heard  them  walking  along, 
and  presently  the  front  door  opened,  and  the  latch  fell.  The  time  she 
accurately  fixed  at  about  ten  minutes  after  eight.  Weeks  returned  to 
his  lodgings  at  Ring’s  at  ten  o’clock.  Gulielma’s  body  was  found  m 
the  Manhattan  well,  on  the  2d  of  January,  1800.  . 

As  to  the  circumstantial  evidence,  I will  only  add  the  following. 
It  was  proved  by  a witness  that  Weeks  had  spent  the  evening  with 
him,  from  half-past  eight  until  ten  : and,  again,  it  was  testified  that  it 
took  fifteen  minutes  to  walk  from  Ring’s  to  the  well.  _ 

The  medico-legal  testimony  was  of  the  following  import.  Ihe 
body  was  carefully  drawn  up,  so  as  not  to  touch  either  side  of  the  well. 
Her  hat,  handkerchief,  and  shoes,  were  gone,  and  her  clothes  torn. 
On  the  right  hand  there  was  something  like  a bruise,  and  there  were 
scratches  of  sand  upon  her  skin,  some  of  which  was  knocked  off,  and 
seemed  to  have  been  driven  forward.  The  right  foot  was  bare,  and 
somewhat  scratched  on  its  upper  part,  as  if  she  had  been  dragged  on 
the  ground.  Her  countenance  was  flushed,  and  her  arms  and  neck 
verv  limber.  Drs.  Prince  and  Mackintosh  examined  the  body  before 
the  coroner’s  jury,  on  the  3d  of  January.  It  was  ascertained  that  slie 
was  not  pregnant.  The  scarf-skin  of  the  face  was  scratched,  ^ if  w ith 
gravel,  and  there  was  a bruise  on  the  knee.  There  was  a livid  spot 
on  the  breast,  but  none  on  the  neck.  In  the  body  a small  Quanti  y of 
water  was  discovered.  Both  these  gentlemen  deposed  that,  in  their 
opinion,  all  the  appearances  could  be  accounted  for  on  the  supposition 

of  her  having  been  drowned.  i 

Dr.  Hosack  saw  the  body  on  the  day  it  was  interrc  . • 

struck  with  the  unusual  redness  of  the  countenance,  and  upon 
at  the  neck,  observed  three  or  four  dark-coloured  spots,  of  an  irrcgu  . 
shape,  but  not  in  an  exact  line.  The  largest  were  about  an  incl 
and  a half,  and  the  smallest  about  three-quarters  of  an  inch. 

have  been  in  love  with  him,  alihough  a married  man.  Her  motiier  prot, 
appeal  of  murder  against  him,  but  it  was  got  rid  of  by  connivance.) 
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I was  decidedly  of  an  opinion  that  these  were  marks  of  violence  done 
I to  the  neck,  and  did  not  conceive  it  possible  that  they  could  have  been 
: committed  on  one’s  own  person.  Other  witnesses  had  also  observed 

I these  spots  on  the  neck. 

Towards  the  conclusion  of  the  trial  Dr.  Hosack  was  again  called, 
and  asked  whether  there  was  any  explanation  by  which  the  medical 
I testimony,  apparently  so  discordant,  could  be  reconciled.  He  replied 
I that  it  might  in  either  of  two  ways.  First,  the  spots  were  probably 
: not  so  visible  when  the  body  was  first  taken  out  of  the  water  as  after  it 
had  been  exposed  to  the  air  for  some  days.  The  gradual  progres.s  of 
putrefaction  might  have  developed  this  appearance  in  the  injured  part. 

I Secondly,  when  she  was  first  taken  out  of  the  well,  it  was  generally 
i supposed  that  the  neck  and  collar-bone  were  broken.  As  Dr.  H.  did 
not  see  her  until  the  day  of  interment,  it  is  possible  that  the  frequent 
i turning  and  bending  of  the  head,  and  the  repeated  examinations  of  the 
> neck,  to  ascertain  the  injury  done  to  the  collar-bone,  might  have  pro- 
' duced  the  spots  in  question,  and  as  the  body  had  been  dead  for  several 
i days,  a little  violence  might  have  produced  a rupture  of  the  cutaneous 
j vessels,  and  a consequent  effusion  under  the  skin. 

The  prisoner  was  acquitted.* 

1 I cannot  avoid  venturing  a single  remark  on  this  case.  The 
i prisoner  was  doubtless  innocent,  but  there  are  strong  proofs  to  my 
i mind  that  the  deceased  suffered  violence  previous  to  falling  or  being 
i thrown  into  the  well.  The  weather  was  undoubtedly  cold  (it  was  dur- 
i ing  the  holy  days),  and  the  progress  of  putrefaction,  during  immersion, 

I must  unquestionably  have  been  very  slow. 

I The  coroner’s  jury  viewed  the  body  on  the  day  after  it  was  drawn 
j up.  Dr.  Flosack,  and  other  witnesses,  some  time  thereafter.  Is  it  not 
j probable  that  exposure  to  the  air  developed  these  marks  of  injury,  and 
1 do  not  these  marks  indicate  manual  strangulation  previous  to  immer- 
1 Sion  ?t 


i of trial  of  Levi  Sleeks,  &c.,  taken  in  shorthand  by  the  clerk  of 

the  court  (tVm.  Coleman,  Esq.),  Ovo.  New  York,  1800.  Not  long  since  it  was  as- 
Mrted,  in  some  of  our  newspapers,  but  T know  not  on  what  authority,  tliat  the  actual 
ur  erer  of  lUiss  hands  had  suffered  deatli  for  a similar  crime  in  another  country. 

‘ vidli  ? I'®  Causes  Cdicbres,  par  Mdjan,  vol.  v.  p.  127,  a case  is  related  of  an  indl. 
i stnnn.  J around  whose  body  a bag  containing  several  large 

lies  was  suspended.  Distinct  marks  of  compression  were  observed  on  the  neck 

snomr  skin,  blood  was  found  effused  in  situations  correl 

i Tlil  , ^ ecchymosis.  One  of  tlie  cervical  vertebr®  was  luxated. 

the  ‘ strangled  previous  to  the  iiiimersion  ; while 

■ ated  tlrntT/^l  “P  proofs  of  previous  insanity;  and  it  was  iiisinii- 

(Noveifl  io"Mmo\"  ® originated  from  the  fall  into  the  well.  The  jury 

teiisiv^and  1'^’  ^ T T’^rsons  accused.  A similar  case,  where  an  eZ 

from  a well  hfa  celkr^rn ‘ t>'«  head  of  a female  drawn 

trive,,  k'*  ‘'‘®  curious  extract  from  Hamilton’s  History  of  Medicine  as 

given  in  a review  of  that  work  in  the  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  risO 

of  the  "f  '"’Porior  sagacity  to  which  the  Chinese  pretend,  one 

‘her  aZn  Zm  HP  ' • '’y  discover,  whe- 

sirangled  bv  othars  ’y  "‘'“"g'dot'on  has  been  his  own  executioner,  or  has  been 
g>ed  by  others;  wliether,  in  case  of  a body  being  found  iu  the  water,  death 
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There  is  a second  question  belonging  to  this  subject,  which  is  no 
less  intricate  than  the  first.  Was  the  drowning  the^  effect  of  suicide, 
accident,  or  homicide  ? I can  offer  but  few  observations  on  it.  ^ 

We  should  inquire  particularly  as  to  the  situation  in  which  the 
body  is  found — notice  whether  the  stream  is  rapid  or  still  water,  and 
whether  its  banks  are  precipitous  or  sliding.  Ascertain  whether  the 
individual  has  laboured  under  near-sightedness,  vertigo,  or  symptoms 
of  insanity.  The  bruises  on  the  body  should  be  examined,  and  a mi- 
nute dissection  be  made.  We  should,  however,  recollect  that  the  per- 
son may  have  precipitated  himself  into  the  water,  and  struck  against  a 
stone  or  other  hard  substance,  and  the  body  may  have  thus  been 
wounded.*  In  other  cases,  accidental  circumstances  may  clear  up  the 
subiect,  as  the  marks  of  footsteps  on  the  margin  of  the  water,  and  sub- 
stances found  grasped  in  the  hands  of  the  deceased,  that  have  evidently 

been  seized  while  making  resistance.!  , • I 

It  is  an  opinion  with  some  writers  that  less  water  is  found  in  the 
lungs  of  suicides  than  in  those  who  are  drowned  by  accident,  or  wil- 
fully; but  this  is  evidently  uncertain  and  unfounded. 

In  March  1806,  a young  woman,  at  Little  Sheffield,  in  Yorkshire, 
made  away  with  herself,  by  breaking  a hole  in  the  ice  upon  a pond  and  I 
thrusting  her  head  in,  while  the  rest  of  her  body  remained  out.  I his 
situation  repelled  the  idea  either  of  force  or  accident.! 

In  1776,  a young  man,  named  Paulet,  of  a violent  and  gloomy 
temper,  was  found  dead  at  the  bottom  of  a well.  Strong  suspicions  at-  • 
tached  to  two  individuals.  The  medical  reporters  stated  that  they  I 
found  sand  under  the  nails  of  his  hands ; a circular  mark  on  h's  fukle-J 
bones;  external  contusions  on  the  head,  and  particularly  above  the  kft.I 
superciliary  ridge,  and  some  cuts  on  the  top  of  the  scalp.  n opening. I 
the  thorax  the  whole  extent  of  the  trachea  down  to  the  lungs  was  found  .1 
filled  with  frothy  mucus,  and  the  stomach  was  half  full  of  a whitish  water.  I 
They  considered  these  as  marks  of  death  by  drowning.  It  was  proved  ij 


preceded  or  followed  its  immersion ; and  whether,  in  other  cases,  death  ^ 

LuU  0?  natural  causes  o.  felonious  violence.  The  body  ' ^ft 

picions  cases,  is  carefully  washed  with  vinegar;  a large  hre 

dug  expressly  for  the  purpose,  and  measuring  six  feet  in  length  ‘ ^ ,;ding 

as  much  in  depth  ; the  fire  in  this  pit  is  progressively  augmented  " f 

earth  becomes  intensely  heated,  when  the  fire  is  removed,  a la  « ^ ^ ^ 

vinous  liquor,  fermented  from  rice  and  honey,  is  poured  in,  and  ‘‘‘e  | 

p covered  with  an  osier  hurdle,  upon  which  the  body  is  stretched  o U at 
i cloth,  supported  in  the  form  of  an  arch  is  then  pit  and  J 

confine  the  vapour  arising  from  the  vinous  liquor  .thrown  int  ^^^1^^^ 

direct  its  action  to  every  part  of  the  body.  At  the  end  of  t inflicted, 

moved,  and  the  body  minutely  inspected,  when,  if  any  blows  have  bee 
their  marks  will  appear  distinctly  upon  the  body. 

t S Uie’iL^of  Mr.  Taylor,  already  noticed  in  the  beginning  f ■ 

+ Smith,  p.  275.  The  criticism  of  Mr.  Taylor  on  this  case 
“ Since  it  was  known  that  the  young  woman  had  committed  suici  , ^ , 

have  been  no  difficulty  in  determining  the  point  but  it  is  1 , 

..f  fisax  nf  ft  ntlier  evidence,  that  tne  ^ 


in  determining  me  poiiu,  uuw  iv  so  - «Jt„uth)n  in  ^ 

the  reporter  of  the  case,  in  the  absence  of  all  other  evidence,  iba  i jiflitulty  ' 


which  the  body  was  found  repelled  the  idea  ol  lorce,  lor  mere  .=  , 

in  conceiving  that  her  head  had  heeii  forcibly  put  under  wate 
should  have  committed  the  act  herself.”— Medical  Jurisprudence,  p. 
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that  the  well  was  so  surrounded  by  houses  that  the  slightest  noise-  at  it 
would  have  been  immediately  heard,  and  it  was  also  constructed  with 
sharp  and  heavy  stones.  The  marks  on  the  ankle-bones  were  alone  of  a 
doubtful  nature ; but  as  Paulet  had  been  melancholy,  and  refused  suste- 
nance for  several  days,  and  every  other  circumstance  could  be  satisfac- 
torily explained,  the  parliament  of  Thoulouse  liberated  the  accused,  and 
agreed  that  suicide  had  been  committed.* 

One  would  imagine,  says  Dr.  Smith,  that  if  a person  be  taken 
out  of  the  water  tied  hand  and  foot,  there  need  be  no  hesitation  about 
interring  tliat  he  had  been  forced  into  that  situation  ; yet  we  have 
several  c^es  of  precisely  that  description,  in  which  the  presumption 
was  clearly  in  favour  of  suicide. 

In  June  1816,  the  body  of  a gauging  instrument-maker,  who  had 
been  missii^  for  some  days  from  his  home,  was  discovered  floating 
down  the  Thames.  On  being  taken  out,  his  wrists  were  found  tied 
together  and  made  fast  to  his  knees,  which  were  in  like  manner 
secured  to  each  other.  He  had  been  in  a state  of  mental  derangement 
or  wo  years.  The  cord  with  which  he  had  tied  himself  was  recognised 

uLhT  ceiling  over  his  bed,  and  by  which  he 

^ed  to  raise  himself  up,  as  he  had  been  confined  to  bed  for  some  weeks. 
He  was  a good  swimmer,  and  it  was  presumed  he  had  taken  the  precau- 
° prevent  himself  from  employing  that  power.  The  verdict  in 
this  case  was  “found  drowned.”! 

childrpn"”*^^'’  twenty-eight,  with  a wife  and 

Spt  ’ to  great  distress.  On  a certain  day  he  took  an 

S that  he  would  not  return 

able  1 obtained  some  employment  by  which  he  should  be  en- 

on  following  day  his  body  was  taken 

addreL  ^ his  hands  and  legs  tied.  A card  with  his 

home  heTad^r”"^  he  left 

cord  with  the  it  was  supposed  that  he  had  purchased  the 

“ In  •’  w ? this  case  wai  “in^anily  ”± 

lame  ;trnn^^’  to  SBC  the  body  of  a workman, 

the^Yll  h"  T 7 heen  taken  out  of 

11.  His  hands  and  fingers  were  tied  together  with  a silk  riband 

seT^d"’  rt  "■‘™  bee Vvtj  ea':  : 

aSX  1I„?  “‘I  »<>  selling 

from  him  and  nothing  was  taken 

case  nf  o • • 1 author  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  this  was  a 

tecth.§^  ^ probably  tied  the  riband  with  his 


t Smith,  p.  276. 


'*  r.|at«d  in  tlic  A i.nal.. *Tliy Jin!  vnl ’ i!!o'o7 r'in.'i.r  ease 

. "k'n.  On  dissection,  tlie  liver^an’d  lieart  wLw  ^ ’'"I”'**®-'**"'*  die 

-tinned  disease.  The  medical  examiners' 

Y Y 


t 
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The  above  are  examples  where  there  may  be  doubt  as  to  suicide  or 
homicide.  I will  conclude  with  one  where  the  question  was  suicide  or 
accident.  It  arose  in  the  English  Court  of  Exchequer  in  1826. 

An  individual,  named  Rainer,  had  insured  his  life  for  3000/.  in  the 
Rock  Life  Insurance.  Now  it  is  one  of  the  provisoes  in  a policy,  that 
if  the  insured  meets  his  death  by  suicide  or  duelling,  the  insurance 
shall  be  void.  Mr.  Rainer,  the  person  insured,  had  been  insane  for 
some  time.  He  resided  at  Highbury,  and  on  the  15th  of  March,  be- 
tween five  and  six  o’clock,  left  his  home  without  the  knowledge  of  his 
family,  and  called  at  several  places,  exhibiting  strong  symptoms  of  agi- 
tation and  excitement.  He  then  took  the  I’oad  to  Finchley,  and  on 
reaching  a pond  on  the  premises  of  a farmer  was  drowned.  It  is  pro- 
bable, from  the  state  in  which  his  shoes  and  stockings  were  found,  that 
he  had  walked  into  the  pond  with  his  clothes  on  ; that  he  had  then  re- 
turned, undressed  himself,  laid  his  clothes  in  a convenient  place,  and  in 
such  a manner  as  to  indicate  that  he  intended  to  dress  himself  after 
leaving  the  water. 

It  was  urged,  that  if  this  was  a case  ot  suicide,  he  would  have 
thrown  himself  into  the  water  with  his  clothes  on  ; and  some  medical 
witnesses  were  of  opinion  that  he  died  from  apoplexy,  occasioned  by 
immersion  in  cold  water  while  under  a high  fever.  The  Chief  Baron 
remarked  to  the  jury  that  this  was  a case  in  which  there  was  a great 
want  of  facts,  and  that  they  could  only  decide  on  probabilities.  1 he 

verdict  was  in  favour  of  the  executors.*  ^ ^ 4.i 

It  is  not  necessary  to  state  the  laws  of  various  countries  against  the 
crime  of  murder.  Whatever  may  be  the  mode  adopted  to  destroy  life, 
it  is  universally  visited  with  the  highest  punishment.  In  ^ 
English  law,  called  Lord  Lansdowne’s  Act  (9  Geo.  IV.  chap  31),  the 
attempt  to  drown,  suffocate,  or  strangle  a person,  is  declared  a felony, 
and  made  punishable  with  death. 


stances,  and  the  total  absence  of  injury,  gave  the  opinion  that  " 

suicide.  Thev  add,  that  in  each  case  they  were  slip-knots,  and  appaiently  made  y 
the  individual;  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  help  himself  in  the  water. 

• Garret  and  others,  executors  of  Rainer  ti.  the  Ruck  Insuiance  Company, 
copy  this  case  from  a newspajier. 
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CHAPTER  XV. 

AYOUNDS  ON  THE  LIVING  BODY. 

I.  Of  wounds  in  general — division  of  them  into  sliglit,  dangerous,  and  mortal- 
enumeration  of  each.  Circumstances  which  may  aggravate  the  danger  of  wounds. 
A.  The  age  and  constitution  of  the  patient,  and  his  maladies,  either  hereditary 
or  accidental.  Habits  of  intemperance.  Supervention  of  diseases,  and  how  they 

are  to  he  estimated — erysipelas — tetanus.  B.  The  passions  of  the  patient neg- 

lipnce  or  delay.  C.  Insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere.  D.  Ignorance  or  negligence 
o(  the  surgeon.  II.  Nature  and  prognostics  of  wounds  of  particular  parts. 
Wounds  of  the  head_of  the  face-of  the  neck_of  the  thorax_of  the  abdomen 
— of  the  extremities.  Wounds  from  fire-arms.  Laws  as  to  the  time  within 
which  death  from  wounds  is  deemed  murder.  III.  Of  mutilation.  French  laws 
against  it  English— Coventry  Act— Cases.  American  laws. 

It  has  been  already  stated,  but  it  is  proper  to  repeat  in  this  place, 
that  the  term  Wound,  in  legal  medicine,  comprehends  all  lesions  of  the 
body,  and  in  this  it  differs  from  the  meaning  of  the  word  tvhen  used  in 
surgery.  The  latter  only  refers  to  a solution  of  continuity,  while  the 
former  comprises  not  only  these,  but  also  every  other  kind  of  accident 
such  as  bruises,  contusions,  fractures,  dislocations,  burns,  &c.  &c.  In 
this  sense,  then,  the  term  is  to  be  understood  in  our  future  remarks.* 

• I-  • Cjuestions  which  arise,  in  all  cases  of  wounds  that  come  under 
judicial  investigation,  are  the  following:  How  far  has  the  person  who 
caused  the  injury  contributed  to  the  death  of  the  deceased,  or  to  the 
lesion  of  one  or  other  of  the  functions  of  the  body  ? And  again  to 
what  class  is  a certain  wound  to  be  referred  ? These  are  inquiries  of 
great  magnitude^  and  correct  vieAvs,  as  well  as  stable  principles,  are 
needed,  in  order  to  answer  them  properly.  Medical  and  surgical 


for  ’'""'ever,  oi.ject  to  this,  and  recommend  the  word  Lesiov 

external  cause — Dictiomiaire  des  Sciences 
I^o-'d  Lyndhurst,  Chief  Barn.? 

a bone  fiactured  from  a blow  witliont  any  breaking  of  tlie  skin  In  Frn 
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works  are  filled  with  instances  of  remarkable  recoveries  from  the  most 
dreadful  wounds,  and  also  with  cases  of  death  from  apparently  the 
slightest  ones.  If  we  take  these  as  our  guide,  the  consequence 
will  be  that  nothing  of  a determinate  nature  can  be  agreed  upon, 
and  every  physician,  whenever  he  enters  a court  of  justice,  may,  by 
the  aid  of  a corresponding  example,  prove  that  a dangerous  wound  is 
not  so,  and  that  its  fatality  has  been  owing  to  ignorance  or  neglect. 
Such  powder  is  too  extensive  and  too  important  to  be  granted  to  every 
medical  witness,  and  whatever  we  take  from  his  hands,  and  refer  to 
sound  principles  and  general  rules,  is  a solid  gain  to  the  cause  of 
truth  and  justice. 

In  further  proceeding  with  my  observations,  I shall,  in  the  first 
place,  notice  the  subject  of  wounds  in  general,  and  afterwards  examine 
the  nature  and  prognostics  of  wounds  of  particular  parts.  The  subject 
of  mutilation,  from  its  entering  so  much  into  our  statute-law,  will  form 
a third  section. 


I.  Of  Wounds  in  general. 

Wounds,  from  their  nature,  may  be  either  slight,  dangerous,  or 
mortal.  By  a slight  wound  is  meant  one  in  which  there  are  no  parts 
injured  that  are  important  to  earrying  on  life,  or  any  of  its  functions, 
and  whose  uniform  course  is  to  heal  quickly,  and  to  leave  no  lesion  or 
deformity.  A dangerous  one  implies  a w'ound  which,  without  being 
mortal,  is  still  not  exempt  from  danger,  and  presents  more  or  less  diffi- 
culty in  its  cure.  Lastly,  mortal  wounds  comprehend  those  wdiose 
consequence  and  effect  is  death.  In  this  sense  only  is  a wound,  in  legal 
medicine,  termed  mortal.  More  minute  divisions  than  these  which  I have 
named  may,  however,  be  made,  and  indeed  are  indispensable.  Thus, 
a wound  may  be  in  itself  mortal,  or  it  may  be  mortal  by  accident.  It 
may  be  in  itself  dangerous,  or  it  may  become  so  from  some  complica- 
tion, or  from  not  having  been  properly  treated.*  Even  slight  wounds 
may  become  dangerous  from  neglect,  from  a debilitated  or  diseased 
state  of  the  system,  or  from  maltreatment,  such  as  endeavouring  to  ex- 
cite suppuration,  when  the  aim  ought  to  be  to  promote  adhesion,  in 
such  cases  the  blame  should  be  laid  where  it  properly  belongs. 

Circumstances  as  well  as  accident  have  a considerable  effect  on 
wounds.  Bohn  suggests  several  instances  of  this  nature,  m which  their 
mortality  is  prevented  by  particular  phenomena.  Thus,  a small  por- 
tion of  the  omentum,  or  the  fat  of  the  intestine,  may  so  place  itsell  in 
the  mouth  of  a wounded  blood-vessel  in  the  abdomen  as  to  prevent  a 
hemorrhage,  while,  if  not  thus  obstructed,  it  would  be  mortal.  Again, 

• Marc  divide.s  wounda  into  mortal  and  not  mortal : the  first  is  subdivided  into 
wounds  of  necessity  mortal,  and  wounds  mortal  by  accideiit;  t ie 
wounds  completely  and  incompletely  curable.  Dr.  Biessy  clas.sifies  ‘ ",  ^ . 

and  severe  wounds,  and  divides  ibe  latter  into  those  winch  may  be  pe  > 
those  which  may  be  cured,  but  leave  some  deformity  or  weakness,  and  l los  « 

'^VkoIiu,  p.  31.  He  mentions  a dissection  in  which  the  right  iliac  artery  was 
found  wounded,  and  life  had  been  prolonged  for  thirteen  days,  evidently  from 
cause. 
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it  has  been  repeatedly  observed  by  surgeons  that  there  may  be  such 
an  adhesion  of  the  pleura  to  the  lungs  as  that  the  blood  or  pus  from 
the  latter  will  flow  outwardly,  when  they  have  been  injured  by  a pene- 
trating wound.  The  same  author  remarks,  that  it  has  never  been  de- 
monstrated, and  indeed,  in  the  nature  of  things,  it  never  can  be  proved, 
that  a wound  from  which  there  is  a recovery  is  precisely  similar  to  one 
which  has  proved  fatal,  although  externally  they  may  be  similar  in 
every  respect..  In  the  one  case  there  can  be  no  dissection  to  prove 
its  nature,  and  in  the  other  there  may  have  been  many'  peculiar  circum- 
stances not  attendant  on  the  former.*  This  observation  is  in  itself  a 
sufficient  answer  to  the  argument  already  referred  to  of  proving  the 
possibility  of  recovery  from  dangerous  wounds  by  reference  to  similar 
instances. 


The  subject  may  be  further  illustrated  by  examples.  A man,  says 
Bohn,  receives  a wound  in  the  bottom  of  his  stomach,  a severe  hiccup 
laintings,  and  retchings  come  on,  while  the  half-digested  food  that  he  has 
taken  passes  out  through  the  aperture.  This  individual  is,  however, 
cured  in  a months  time,  whilst  another,  wdiose  wound  is  accompanied 
with  similar  symptoms,  except  that  he  does  not  hiccup,  and  which  in 
itselt  IS  a favourable  symptom,  dies  in  three  days.  Shall  we  say  that 
e latter  was  not  mortally  wounded,  because  the  former  escaped  ? 
Dissection  will  teach  us  the  incorrectness  of  this  deduction,  and  that,  in 
the  instance  of  mortality,  the  umund  has  been  rather  lateral  than  deep 
and  has  touched  the  left  gastric  artery,  in  consequence  of  which  there 
has  been  a profuse  haemorrhage  into  the  abdominal  cavity.  Again 
an  individual  receives  a violent  blow  on  the  head,  which  causes  a 
depression  of  the  cranium,  and  is  accompanied  with  a considerable 
laemorrh^age  from  the  head  and  ear,  and  a loss  of  sense  and  motion. 
After  a day  or  two,  the  depressed  piece  of  bone  is  raised,  he  recovers 
his  senses,  the  haemorrhage  ceases,  and  at  the  end  of  some  weeks  the 
patient  recovers.  Another  is  injured  in  precisely  the  same  manner  is 

without'^*  dies  at  the  end  of  seven  days, 

ravasa  /ro™ ‘he  state  of  coma;  and,  on  dissection,  ex- 

travasated  blood  is  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain.f 

Ihese  instances  are  sufficient  to  prove  how  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  „„  analogy,  and  they  aleo  illustrate  the  huporCc  of  fl«d 

JotLTrdThTaSS^ 

A strict  definition  of  life  is  not  necessary  at  this  time-  and  it  ;<! 
sufficient  to  state  that  it  depends  on  the  unioi/and  reciprZi  iniumice 
o the  functions  which  compose  it,  and  particularly  of  the  circulatino- 
ervous,  arid  respiratory  systems.  Lesions  of  the^  chylopoetic  system 

annh??aiiger'tt  hfewT^  nourishment, 

the  iniurv  ami  L Proportion  to  the  extent  of 

ruptuie  The  kri ‘ /r'l  bounds  which 

P the  large  blood-vessels  in  one  or  otlier  of  the  large  cavities, 


t 


noliii,  i>.  27.  “ Diibiumanvulnus  sanaiuin 

bolin,  pi>.  20, 29. 


exacto  idem  cum  non  sanato  fuerit.” 
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such  as  the  head,  the  thorax,  or  the  abdomen,  those  M-hich  penetrate 
the  auricles  or  ventricles  of  the  heart,  the  trunk  of  the  aorta,  or  vena 
cava,  are  mortal.  There  are,  however,  so  many  cases  on  record  in 
which  individuals  are  stated  to  have  survived  for  some  time,  with  large 
abscesses  in  the  brain,  or  even  a ball  in  that  part,  that  we  are  justified  in 
viewing  wounds  of  the  heart  as  more  fatal  than  those  of  the  head.  Next 
to  these  are  wounds,  which,  from  their  depth,  penetrate  into  the  spinal 
marrow — wounds  of  the  head,  complicated  with  such  severe  injury  that 
venesection  and  the  trephine  do  not  alleviate  them — a division  or  twist- 
ing of  the  spinal  marrow  in  the  cervical  vertebrae— a division  of  the 
eighth  pair  of  nerves — and  a general  affection  of  the  nervous  system 
from  blows  or  injuries  on  parts,  which  are  the  centre  of  its  various  de- 
partments, such  as  the  pit  ot  the  stomach.  In  the  next  place,  may  be 
mentioned  as  mortal  wounds  such  as  prevent  the  function  of  respira- 
tion ; a total  division,  or  a large  wound  of  the  trachea  ; and  particularly, 
if,  in  the  latter  case,  the  under  lip  of  the  \vound  is  retracted  inwards 
wounds  penetrating  through  the  bronchise,  and  wounds  of  the  diaphiagm, 
particularly  of  its  tendinous  portion.  To  this  class  belong  also  exten- 
sive wounds  of  the  pharynx,  oesophagus,  and  stomach;  of  the  duode- 
num, thoracic  duct,  and  mesentery  ; and  particularly  if  a large  number 
of  the  lacteals  be  divided,  together  with  severe  wounds  ot  the  iver, 
spleen,  pancreas,  gall-bladder,  and  the  ductus  cysticus,  and  choledicus. 
Wounds  of  the  urinary  passages,  kidneys,  ureters,  bladder,  impregnated 
uterus,  aid  amputation  of  the  male  genital  organs,  are  all  ordinaiiiy 
mortal,  unless  immediate  aid  be  afforded;  as  are  also  extensive  an 
penetrating  ones  from  fire-arms  accompanied  with  fracture  of  bones.  ^ 

All  these  accidents,  from  the  importance  of  the  organs  that  are  in- 
iured,  the  extravasations  that  occur,  or  the  hemorrhage  which  accom- 
panies them,  and  which  it  is  often  impossible  to  check,  are  usually 
mortal.  Such,  however,  are  the  powers  of  nature,  and  so  extensive 
are  its  resources,  that  hope  should  seldom  be  abandoned.  II  called 
upon  to  make  an  immediate  report,  it  is  proper  to  form  a prognostic  on 
these  principles,  and  to  mention  the  danger  that  is  present  On  the 
trial,  however,  the  conviction  must  be  decidedly  stated,  that  the  wound 
was  a mortal  one,  and  that  no  surgical  aid  could  have  saved  the  patient, 

or,  when  applied,  had  no  beneficial  effect.  _ , • i . 

Amone  dangerous  wounds^  or  those  concerning  m hc  i ‘ 
give  a decided  prognostic,  must  be  ranked  such  as  are  ^ 

organs  essential  to  the  exercise  of  the  vital,  natural  or  anmia  func  o^^^^^ 
and,  as  to  their  consequences,  they  may  be  divided  into  ^ 

may  become  mortal,  and  those  which  may  interrupt  the  exercise  of  an> 
function.  To  the  first  class  belong  all  penetrating  wounds,  tho«sh 
accompanied  with  symptoms  that  indicate  iiiimcdiate  e. 

tused  wounds,  whether  on  the  head,  thorax,  or  abdomen  ; all  omid.s 
of  the  extremities,  and  particularly  where  surgical  aid  cannot  'm  P^ 
cured  in  time  to  suppress  hmmorrhage  ; and  all  compouiu  . ^ 
luxations,  particularlv  if  the  part  bo  much  surrounded  by  neries  anl 
mSraSd  if  it  be  near  a joint.  Even  simple  contusions  or  bio  is 
may  become  dangerous,  from  a rapid  disorganisation  of  parts,  and  a 
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consequent  mortification ; and  especially  if,  on  tendinous  or  ligament- 
ous parts,  the  supervention  of  tetanic  alfections  are  to  be  dreaded. 

In  the  second  class  are  included  all  wounds  made  in  any  of  the 
secretory  organs  and  their  ducts ; in  the  organs  of  sense,  as  ihe  eye 
ear,  nose,  and  mouth  ; m the  generative  organs,  as  the  testicles,  penis’ 
and  ummpregnated  uterus.  Also  f.-actures  of  the  clavicle  or  sternum’ 
and  depression  of  the  xiphoid  or  ensiform  cartilage  ; transverse  wounds 
of  the  ^reat  pectoral  or  dorsal  muscles,  and  wounds  of  the  muscles  of 
the  abdomen,  particularly  near  the  linea  alba,  and  pubis  ; wounds  of  the  • 
perineum,  combined  with  injury  to  the  canal  of  the  urethra,  pricking  of 

Slight  wounds  comprehend  those  injuries  in  which  the  skin  and 
the  muscles  are  divided  ; the  latter  in  the  direction  of  their  fibVes  and 

andThr  large  nerves,  or  blood-vessels,  are  touched^ 

d the  system  has  not  received  a severe  shock.  To  this  class  also’ 
belong  simple  luxations  and  fractures.  ’ ’ 

render  th;?,r-  observed,  there  are  circumstances  which 

of  the  and  which  cause  a mortal  wound 

^or  al  3 aXi’t  « dangerous  one  to  become 

reduced  Zn  f ^ dangerous.  These  circumstances  may  be 

1 The  c ®aah  of  which  deserves  particular  notice. 

or  co’-elisLt  raaS  " antecedent 

received  Tl  nT  fn.  influence  on  the  injury 

Znr-inSd’iJi;  “V"' 

under  hernia  a„7if  S' ““y  du  uuftiring 

a cutting  rs'trle,  r 7maf  7°"r  ”“5’  "’““'■‘1  f‘om 

nart  xvht.h  ^ “ay  die  from  a contusion  or  blow  on  the 

S condWon  oTt^  ■■  '"'f  “'“‘““a  "■"“Id  not  prove  dangerous  • 

• Bohn,  pp.  70,71. 

"»e,  ajlghtih.g'Lm”his^hm"^  p^^^  tir'pllce  place.  TJ.e 

dressed  sorne  contemptuous  worths  to  him  nnd^«r  stood,  ad- 

a nding  whip  that  he  held  in  his  hand  The  oP  r'"''*  ‘I’®  ^''oulder  witli 

fore  he  had  gone  a dozen  paces  he  fell  down  ^ 

'‘J07,  Imt,  o„  dissection,  an  , T 77®"“  ®^‘®™«‘  '"«■''<«  '*f 

I'liy^cian,  was  found  to  have  hurst.— Chanssier  n n f''eq'ioi'tIy  consulted  the 

Wese..rr\'7a?dh.!,c\el' «^^'d  “ his  existence  by  hanging  himself.  Dr. 

d.e  „,i.uu  u't  r£ 
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of  the  cranium,  or  a venereal  caries  of  the  same  part ; from  having 
large  umbilical  vessels  ; or,  finally,  fron.  being  afflicted  with  some 
chronic  disease,  or  suifering  under  debility.*  Sl.glit  wounds  may 
also  be  rendered  dangerous,  and  even  mortal,  from  an  extreme 
irritability  of  the  nervous  system,  from  previous  habits  of  drunken- 
ness, or  from  a scorbutic,  cancerous,  cachetic,  or  venereal  habit.  An  , 
above  all,  is  there  serious  apprehension  when  these  are  inflicted 

6owrf  X tl..g.l..  .po.»..r„.ic,  i.,  .,.cl.  <,......1*.  a.  f'tl! 

and  after  being  neglected  for  some  days  the  of  the  wounl 

toms  tl.at  induced  him  to  apply  the  trephine  in  the  ^ ^he  patient 

A.  .oon  ..  he  r.eehed  .he  diploe  , 

Set  “Z,SK.Vi'„  end  ip.oe  -h-g'- 

""■liiieto  Mr.  A,hm„„,  h.l.i.  lecture.  „„  ",“e!X.t« 

following  as  occurring  in  the  state  of  Massachusetts  m 1»-  ^ 
so  as  to  strike  the  side  of  the  head,  caused  extremely  thin.  The 

.„yy..i“x.x:;ui,'hXe  l„  e„„..h,.  h,.,m. 

cide — American  Jurist,  vol.  P-.^®^‘  . . a ],ad  for  some  years  been 

* As,  for  example,  a case  ^ \y,^eh  left  him  deaf.  Being  in  or- 

labouring  under  a discbaige  fiom  t e ’ . gi,est,  and,  in  attempting  to 

dinary  health,  he  received  a blow  in  q caused  a 

retaliate,  struck  his  head  against  the  e g ecchymosis,  though  with 

small  wound  on  the  right  side  o t le  ^ g ^g^t  of  the  blow  followed, 

r,;7ch‘ru=yx;rXf..yK^^^ 

”u.  hc“  “';;r...h.. — 

*'‘“on“dlssection;  no  injury  of  the  '"‘’Tf 

blood  at  the  seat  of  the  wound  were  ^,,g  l„d  anterior  \ohe* 

helium  was  soft  and  discoloured,  ail  in  „„  „r  n,,jd  ,,us  and  its  parietes  soft  and 

was  a large  abscess,  containing  three  dura  mater,  covering 

green.  At  the  bottom  of  the  abscess  the  ad  e,^  a smaU  .pening  in  the  dura  ■ 

fhe  thin  roof  of  the  tympanum  m the  centre  of  - J , ce.  The  • 

mater  allowed  a probe  to  strike  on 

membrane  of  the  tympanum  was  « ®YhP,  n a disease'i.f  the  brain  of  long  standing,  • 
It  was  thus  evident  that  there  had  been  a disease  ( ^ exciting  the  abscess  ■ 

and  all  that  the  blow  could  have  done,  as^the  only  blow  given 

already  existing,  bveii  this  was,  in  a mea  > . g also  a paper  by 

Is  on  the  chett.-Londou  Medical  ^ 

Cmsar  Hawkins  on  discharges  of  pus  from  the  ear,  alter  ii  j 

vol.  xvii.  p.  2(il. 
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on  persons  of  hgeinorrhagic  disposition.  Cases  of  this  description  are 
by  no  means  uncommon,  and  the  slightest  abi-asion  in  them  will  often 
cause  alarming  discharges.*  All  the  possible  circumstances  now 

* Jletz^er  (p  327)  mentions  a case  of  death  produced  in  tin's  way  Ijy  a scratrli 
of  the  thuinh-niiil.  Several  relatives  had  previously  died  in  a similar  maimer. 

1 lie  tollowmg  are  references  to  American  cases  of  this  description  : 

New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol,  vi.p.  1.  An  account  of  this’hajmorrham'c 
disposition  occurring  in  several  families,  hy  Dr.  John  C.  Otto,  of  Philadelphia.  T^ie 
ma  es  alone  were  subject  to  it,  though  females  were  capable  of  transmitting  it  to 

tharnr^  V 'i  New  Hampsliire,  and  Dr.  Otto^adds 

a he  had,  during,  the  course  of  his  jiractice  been 

twice  consulted,  iii  similar  cases,  in  the  state  of  Pennsylvania.  Another  instance 
had  been  communicated  to  Dr.  R.  hy  Mr.  Boardlev,  of  a family  in  Maryland  where 

additional  particulars  concerning  tlL  are  given 
in  Co.xe  s Medical  Museum,  vol.  i.  p.  286.  6 » aie  given 

™'-  '•  «*•■*  '>!'  «•  in  « boy, 

New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Cases  bv  Dr 

£n  iftlSfam\i  f ‘““'"“•‘•hasic  dispoLion  appears  to  Imve 

toTt  tn,t  ^ ^ ^ upwards  of  a hundred  years.  The  males  alone  were  subject 

BomJ  died  preZmrelv!  grandsons  suffered  severely,  ind 

*•  P-  I'--'  Gideon  Humphrey,  of  a 

bv  D^ "vrui""®  a C I’''y''i“-i'Iedical  Society  of  New  York,  vol.  i.  p.  305.  Case 
of  one  / i'"  ^"*1  Samuel  Duel.  All  the  sons  of  afamilv  wLre  affecL  the  sois 
of  one  daughter,  and  her  male  grandchildren,  but  not  the  female.  ’ ® 

Rp^nfii  n Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  37.  Case  bv  Dr 

Dri^ipMev  d7co  Pennsylvania,  of  the  famhy  mention^  b; 

Marvhnd  ‘“'“ees  several  of  the  American  cases  in  this  paper.  ^ 

Ssv  van^i  r Recorder,  vol.  ii.  p.  263.  Case  by  Dr.  Jameson. 

BuJu::TKe7uiT  ’ 'y  Gr. 

Qiii!!cj!‘’'‘  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.p.  219:  by  Dr.  lYoodward,  of 

tlie  Wwtern’  MS  ’’y  ' « g^^uate  of 

tation  tV  j ^ ^ "''"‘^h  formed  the  subject  of  his  inaii(rnral  disser- 

Several  sons  and*^^^  ^ 'a  Sprague,  of  Otsego  county  (New  York) 

Of  recem  foreign  cases,  I have  noted  the  following 

ferale.s  eTca^eZ''"''  ^ maies'reached  manhood- I'he 

«»«■  b,  d. 

Pdinl  *’y  Murray,  of  Alford. 

“b  '"■>•••  “■«»- 

« Oer„,,,  I,"'  D '"’b  r 

fed ; „„d  1;  ,■ 
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enumerated  should  be  kept  in  view,  and  particularly  when  wounds 
have  been  involuntary,  or  belong  to  what  is  termed  in  law  man- 
slaughter. 

But  it  may  happen,  that  while  the  patient  is  suffering  under  a 
wound,  he  is  attacked  with  disease  and  dies  ; and  the  question  then 
arises,  whether  this  fatality  is  owing  to  the  wound  or  the  disease.  In 
some  instances  the  solution  is  easy  ; but  in  others  it  is  attended  with 
considerable  difficulty.  Thus,  for  example,  a fever  attended  with  coma- 
tose symptoms  may  supervene  on  a wound  of  the  head,  and  pleurisy 
may  follow  a wound  of  the  thorax.  The  probability  evidently  in  such 
instances  is,  that  the  injury  has  produced  the  disease ; but  there  is, 
notwithstanding,  sufficient  latitude  left  for  doubt,  and  circumstances 
may  arise  which  will  prevent  us  from  assigning  the  wound  as  the 
cause  of  death.  On  the  other  hand,  should  gangrene,  buboes,  pet-e- 
chiee,  or  the  other  symptoms  of  malignant  fevers,  appear  on  a wounded 
person,  in  an  hospital,  or  during  the  warm  season  of  the  year,  or  during 
the  prevalence  of  such  an  epidemic,  it  would  certainly  seem  that  the 
cause  of  death  is  distinct  from  the  danger  of  the  wound.  A simdar 
observation  will  apply  when  an  inflammatory  or  typhus  fever  super- 
venes on  slight  wounds,  and  renders  them  fatal.*  . , , 

The  following  instance,  in  which  Zacchias  was  consulted,  will  illus- 
trate the  difficulty  that  may  occur.  During  a period  when  the  plague 
raged  at  Rome,  one  Ansovini  received  in  a quarrel  a wound  on  the 
head,  which  denuded  the  bone,  but  left  no  fracture.  He  withdrew,  by 
the  assistance  of  two  friends  ; one  of  whom  continued  to  visit  him,  but 
died  in  four  days  thereafter  of  the  plague.  The  wound  appeared  favour- 
able for  the  first  three  days,  but  at  the  termination  of  that  period  a 
fever  came  on,  accompanied  with  headach,  bilious  vomiting,  and 
violent  inflammation  of  the  wounded  part.  On  the  fourth,  the  wound 
was  gangrenous,  and  petechim  and  buboes  occurred;  and  on  the  sixth 
day  death  followed.  The  person  who  inflicted  the  wound  was  ar- 
rested by  the  minister  of  justice,  on  the  ground  that  it  was  the  cause 
of  death,  or  at  least  it  predisposed  the  individual  to  the  attack  ot  t he 
plague.  Zacchias  was  consulted  by  the  friends  of  the  accused,  and  he 
dedded  that  the  wound  had  not  been  the  cause  of  death,  because  there 

Meclico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxv.  p.  232,  and  vol.  xxxi.  p.  540.  Cases  by 

Surgical  J.urnal,  vol.  vffi  p.  ^ ii' 
Hospital  de  la  Pitie.  He  was  forty-one  years  old.  ^eve  al  o I s 
liad  ‘ uffered  from  lismorrhage.  The  parents  were  healthy,  but  a maternal  uncle  naa 

died  from  this  cause.  ,i.,oo  dascps  ; 

* Bolin,  p.  83.  This  author  divides  the  symptoms  into  three  c . , ‘ -ij. 

» Alia  ex  vulnere  ipso,  ut  tali.hanca 

extra  viilmis  causani  agnoscant;  aliaindifferenter  se  la  ean  , “ ’ cir- 

modo  aliunde  eveniant;  probe  omnes  ac  singular  ®. f"'  ‘ 

cumstantiffi,  et  ex  harum  demum  collatione,  cujus  generis  suit  i 

“"fZ  ..  Greu  (A.l.ccd’.  iu  “v-S 

p.,u..yl....i»,  «»1.  i.  P-  28!)),  tl.c  .loci,.,  i. 

not  mortal  in  itself,  from  want  of  proper  apphcat.on  or  mdect,  J’*.'  "®  ' / -f 

or  fever,  and  the  patient  dies,  the  person  inllicting  it  is  to  be  dte  g y 
murder,  if  the  testimony  retiuired  in  addition  shall  warrant  it. 
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were  no  symptoms,  immediately  after  its  infliction,  that  indicated  a 
mortal  injury  to  the  head  ; that  the  appearances  which  supervened  were 
too  rapid  in  their  progress  to  appertain  to  it,  and  evidently  belonged  to 
the  plague ; and  it  was  also  manifest  he  had  taken  this  disease  from  the 
friend  who  visited  him.  Finally,  two  diseases  were  present  in  the  indi- 
vidual, and  the  ordinary  course  of  one  is  fatal,  while  that  of  the  other 
is  to  proceed  to  a favourable  termination.  It  is  certainly  proper  to 
assign  the  former  as  the  cause  of  death.* 

Mr.  Taylor  also  states  some  important  cases.  An  individual  in  an 
attempt  at  suicide,  while  labouring  under  delirium  from  scarlet  fever, 
nearly  severed  the  windpipe.  Death  ensued  the  next  morning;  but  it 
was  found  that  little  blood  had  been  lost,  and  that  none  of  the  import- 
ant vessels  of  the  neck  Avere  injured.  The  jury  were  informed  by  the 
surgeon  that  death  in  this  case  vvas  owing  not  to  the  wound  but  to  the 
disease,  and  that  it  would  in  all  probability  have  occurred  at  the  same 
time,  and  under  the  same  circumstances,  if  no  attempt  on  life  had  been 
made. 

In  another  instance,  a wound  was  made  in  the  neck  with  a pen-knife, 
and  some  of  the  branches  of  the  subclavian  artery  were  divided. 
The  wound  went  on  favourably,  but  secondary  htemorrhage  occurred 
twice,  in  consequence  of  the  patient  having  violently  torn  away  the 
dressings.  After  laying  for  about  three  weeks,  with  a fair  prospect  of 
recovery,  he  died  suddenly.  On  dissection,  a large  abscess  was  found, 
occupying  one  of  the  hemispheres  of  the  brain,  with  an  effusion  of 
water  between  the  membranes.  These  circumstances,  combined  with 
the  fact  that  he  had  previously  complained  much  of  his  head,  induced 
the  medical  witnesses  to  depose  that  death  was  occasioned  by  the  ab- 
scess, and  that  this  had  no  connexion  whatever  in  its  origin  with  the 
wound.  Indeed  the  hmmorrhage  would,  in  their  opinion,  have  tended 
to  stay  the  activity  of  the  disease,  and  probably  to  prolong  life.f 

In  cases  brought  before  courts  of  justice,  it  is  however  to  be  re- 
collected, that  they  are  far  from  being  as  easy  of  solution  as  those  just 
quoted.  I hey  are  generally  of  intemperate  persons  who  have  engaged 
in  brawls,  receive  injuries,  and,  after  an  uncertain  period,  die  ; and  the 
question  arises,  whether  the  habits  of  drunkenness  or  the  blow  has 
caused  the  loss  of  life.  As  a general  rule,  I would  always  lean  tou’ards 
the  accused,  unless  the  proof  of  malice  is  conclusive.  The  habitual 
use  of  spirituous  liquors  is  so  apt  to  produce  a diseased  state  of  the 
system  generally,  that,  with  the  above  exception,  we  shall  best  promote 
the  ends  of  justice  bj'-  considering  the  offence  as  a secondary  one. 

Discussions,  on  this  subject,  however,  are  so  frequent,  that  it  can 
hardly  be  dismissed  with  these  remarks ; and  I will,  therefore,  in  addi- 
tion  to  what  has  been  said  in  a previous  chapter,  detail  some  cases, 
as  illustrative  of  the  testimony  and  inferences  proper  on  such  occasions. 

An  intemperate  individual  in  Philadelphia  died  thirty-eight  hours 
after  an  affray.  He  walked  and  spoke  after  it,  and  even  drank  part  of 
a pint  of  spirits,  but  was  shortly  after  seized  with  insensibility,  dilated 

• Zficcliias’  Consilium,  No.  74. 

+ Taylor's  Medical  Jiirispnuleiico,  p.  300. 
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pupils,  oppressed  breathing,  and  died  without  any  return  of  sensed] 
The  bone  and  the  brain  beneath  the  injured  part  were  examined  an<  i 
found  natural.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  cardia  and  the  uppe.- 
part  of  the  stomach  was  greatly  inflamed  ; the  other  parts  were  no  j 
diseased.  Before  the  court,  Drs.  Hartshorne  and  Klapp  gave  it  as  thei  | 
opinion  that  the  injury  to  the  head  had  not  been  the  cause  ot  deatlrj 
and  that  there  was  no  appearance  of  a blow  on  or  near  the  region  oj 
the  stomach.  The  accused  was  accordingly  acquitted.* 

Mr.  Shaw  mentions  the  following  instructive  case  in  his  Manual  o;. 
Anatomy. 

An  industrious  man,  returning  home  from  his  work,  found  his  house 
empty  of  every  thing,  his  bed  and  the  tools  of  his  trade  sold  for  gin  by| 
his  wife,  whom  he  found  in  the  gin-shop,  drinking  and  dancing.  Hii 
brought  her  home,  and  in  the  passage  of  his  house  struck  her  anci 
ordered  her  to  go  up-stairs.  She  refused ; he  carried  her  upon  hii 
shoulders,  and  the  contention  continuing  up-stairs,  he  struck  her  againi 
There  having  been  no  one  present,  we  have  only  the  husband  s accoun  J 
of  her  death.  He  said,  that  while  sitting  on  her  chair  she  fell  downiJ 
upon  which  he  threw  her  on  the  bed,  conceiving  she  was  in  a fit,  sucl| 
as  he  had  seen  her  in  formerly.  Some  of  her  neighbours,  coming  in. 

found  her  dead.  , , 

Sir  Charles  Bell  examined  the  body,  and  on  the  trial  gave  thal 

following  deposition.  | 

There  was  nothing  remarkable  in  the  abdomen  and  thorax  fartheij 
than  that  the  stomach  contained  a quantity  of  gin,  and  that  there  warJ 
a blush  of  redness  on  the  lower  orifice  of  the  stomach  and  duodenunv 
On  the  head  there  were  several  bruises,  but  the  bone  was  not  at  al 
hurt,  and  no  extravasation  appeared  under  it.  The  vessels  of  the  pu  j 
mater  were  empty  of  blood,  as  if  from  pressure.  There  was  a serou. i 
effusion  under  the  arachnoid  and  in  the  cavity  of  the  brain,  similar  tcj 
what  has  been  found  in  those  who  die  of  intoxication.  On  the  surface! 
of  the  brain  there  was  what  appeared  to  be  spots  of  extravasated  bloodij 
but,  upon  tracing  them  towards  the  base,  they  appeared  to  be  streanuJ 
of  blood  which  had  flowed  from  a vessel  ruptured  in  the  base  of  thcl 
brain,  and  the  base  was  covered  with  coagulated  blood,  in  w'hich  alsci 
all  the  roots  of  the  nerves  were  involved.  The  blood  had  penctrat^j 
into  the  ventricles  by  perforating  its  floor.  And  on  removing  the  brait 
and  tracing  the  vessels,  the  anterior  artery  of  the  cerebrum,  going  otj 
from  the  internal  carotid  of  the  left  side,  was  found  half  torn  aero 
and  from  this  the  extrava-sated  blood  had  come. 

Now  this  rupture  had  been  the  cause  of  death ; and  as  to  the  causef 
of  the  rupture,  “ Mr.  Bell’s  opinion  coincided  with  the  best  authorities  I 
in  pathology  that  there  is  a state  of  the  vessels  in  which  an  external 
injury  or  shock  is  more  apt  to  produce  rupture  ; and  drunkenness  may| 

• This  case  ia  piven  l.y  Dr.  Klapp,  in  American  Medical  J 

A aiinilar  state  of  the  stomach  is  found  in  cases  of  apoplexy,  as  sliewn  hy_^  J 

Ayarren  in  his  dissections.  New  England  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  .14.  after  jj 

that  it  may  also  follow  from  blows  on  the  head  ; hut,  >"  P ‘ , ’ I 

So  dissection,  there  can  be  hardly  a doubt  that  it  should  be  ascribed  to  the  first,  , 

rather  than  to  the  lust. 
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be  supposed  to  be  the  artificial  state  of  excitement  which  most  resem- 
jles  this  state  of  the  vessels.  Being  asked  whether  the  blows  were  the 
;ause  of  the  rupture,  he  said,  he  conceived  it  very  likely  that  a shock 
vould  rupture  the  vessel ; and  being  then  asked  whether  he  conceived 
hat  this  woman  was  more  likely  to  have  a v'essel  ruptured  from  having 
jeen  intoxicated,  he  was  of  opinion  that  intoxication  and  the  struggle 
vere  likely  to  produce  such  a degree  of  activity  of  the  circulation  in 
he  head  that  a less  violent  blow  might  produce  rupture  than  what, 
n other  circumstances,  might  have  proved  fatal.”  The  man  was 
icquitted.* 

Again,  there  are  certain  diseases  which  frequently  accompany 
vounds,  yet  also  arise  independently,  and  which  may  thus  cause  matter 
•f  doubt.  Of  these  I will  only  specify  erysipelas  and  tetanus. 

“ Erysipelas  (says  Sir  Astley  Cooper)  often  succeeds  the  most 
rifling  injury  of  the  scalp,  and  like  carbuncle,  when  it  occurs  in  this 
ituation,  generally  destroys  life.  Whatever  renders  the  body  irritable 
predisposes  to  it.  The  slightest  causes  produce  it  after  operations  at 
:ertain  seasons  and  in  particular  states  of  the  constitution,  for  it  has 
»ften  happened  that  the  stimulating  effects  of  adhesive  plaster  have 
)roduced  this  disease,  and  have  led  to  the  death  of  the  patient.”f 

Taking  these  as  undisputed  facts,  what  should  be  the  testimony  of 
he  physician  in  cases  where  it  supervenes  on  blows  or  wounds  ? 

In  1823,  a prostitute  at  Edinburgh  entered  the  house  of  a female 
irothel-keeper  in  a state  of  drunkenness,  and,  after  various  irregular- 
ties,  inflicted  on  her,  with  a heavy  smoothing  iron,  a denuding  wound 
f the  scalp  an  inch  and  a half  long.  The  woman  was  slightly  stunned, 


• Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  p.  46.  Mr.  Shaw  adds,  that  a case  similar  in 
lany  respects  occurred  some  time  previous,  hut  the  man  was  condemned  upon  clear 
I'idence  of  his  intention  to  commit  murder.  A parallel  case  to  tlie  one  in  the  text 
‘ K'ven  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  969,  from  a French  Journal, 
he  drunken  qiiarreller  fell  dead  without  a blow,  and  on  dissection  enormous  extra- 
ssation  was  found  in  the  brain.  See  also  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  art. 
vresse. 

It  may,  liowever,  he  urged  that  the  tendency  of  the  remarks  in  the  text  is  to 
tonerate  all  and  every  one  from  the  consequences  of  injuries  inflicted  on  the  intern, 
rrate.  Not  so,  if  these  injuries  are  recent;  and  if  they  cannot  he  confounded  with 
>e  effects  of  natural  disease,  they  are  to  be  estimated  like  all  other  wounds.  Severe 
lows,  followed  rapidly  by  convulsions,  coma,  and  death,  and  exhibiting  on  dissec- 
pui  effusion  of  blood  upon  the  brain,  without  any  other  disease  of  that  part,  present 
very  conclusive  case  of  the  effects  of  violence.  Such  an  instance  is  related  by  Mr. 
atson,  in  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  97. 

^)>is  sulyect,  in  all  its  hearings,  has  been  well  considered  by  Mr.  Taylor.— 
edical  Jurisprudence,  pp.  401-420.  There  can  be  no  doul)t  that,  in  too  many 
'Stances,  counsel,  taking  advantage  of  the  admissions  of  medical  witnesses,  lay 
ue  stress  on  the  effect  of  mental  excitement  in  producing  rupture  of  vessels. 
" It  IS  erring  against  the  first  rules  of  reasoning  to  suppose  a minor  cause  to  be 
'rr**!f'"**  f'h(*'j  when  a more  powerful  one  (the  blow)  is  known  to  have  been 

! p led.  Ihe  point  to  be  distinctly  brought  before  the  court  and  jury  cannot  be 
iffi*'  **'*^®*'  words  of  IMr.  Taylor.  Was  not  the  violence  inflicted 

cient  to  cause  death  under  the  same  symptoms  and  post-mortem  appearances, 

• ^ "eme  period  of  time,  in  an  individual  perfectly  sober  and  unexcitedi 

>e  answered  in  the  affirmative,  there  would  still  be  room  left  for  the  ingenuity 
unsel  to  urge  mitigating  circumstances  in  each  particular  case. 

T Eectiires,  vol.  i.  p.  112. 
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and  the  wound  bled  profusely.  Very  little  evidence  was  obtained 
concerning  her  state  for  thirty  days  afterwards,  but  at  that  time  the. 
wound  was  an  open  sore,  and  she  constantly  complained  of  headach. 
She  had  not,  however,  omitted  the  liabit  of  frequent  intoxication,  and 
was  at  a ball  about  a fortnight  before  her  death,  where  she  danced  and 
became  drunk.  Eight  weeks  after  receiving  the  wound  she  was 
attacked  with  erysipelas  of  the  head  and  scalp,  and  died  of  it  in  ten 
davs  There  was  no  proof  to  shew  where  the  erysipelas  began,  as  the 
practitioner  who  attended  had  gone  to  sea.  On  dissection  the  ordmaryr 
appearances  produced  by  that  disease  were  found  in  the  scalp  and 
within  the  cranium;  the  wound  had  passed  into  the  state  of  a round,! 
indolent  ulcer,  and  a small  hole,  produced  apparently  by 
absorption,  penetrated  the  skull  opposite  the  middle  of  the  u cer  in  the.  i 
inteeuments.  The  hole  was  widest  at  its  inner  end.  fhe  dura  mater i 
corresponding  with  it  was  not  diseased,  and  no  purulent  matter  was 
deposited  between  that  membrane  and  the  bone. 

^ On  these  facts,  refemng  to  the  irregular  habits  of  the  female,  the. 
probable  neglect  of  the  wound,  and,  above  all,  the  presence  of  ^ 
epidemic  erysipelas  at  the  time  in  Edinburgh,  the  medical  witncs^ 
declared  that  the  death  of  the  deceased  could  not,  with  any 
brascribed  to  the  wound  inflicted  by  the  prisoner  The  charge  of 
murder  was  consequently  abandoned,  and  the  accused  was  found  guilty 

*^It  iTremarked,  by  the  reporter  of  this  case,  that  an  important  link 
of  the  testimony  was  lost  in  not  knowing  where  the  erysipel^  com^ 
menced.  “ The  diagnosis  between  idiopathic 

tomatic  variety  which  supervenes  upon  injuries  of  the  head  is  sutft 
cSy  simple.  The  former  never  begins,  so  far  as  we  know,  on  1^6 
head,  but  always  on  the  cheek,  or  tip  of  the  nose ; the  latter  never 

about  the  bruise,  incision,  or  sore  produced  W little  diversity 

Respecting  tetanus,  there  can  be  comparatiyelj  but  little  J 

of  oninFon  It  is  a disease  known  to  follow  injuries  of  every  doscnp- 
if  it  -petvenes  after  such  inflicliou,  t 

and  potent  reason,  to  be  deemed  its 

more  likely  to  be  urged  in  such  cases,  and  the  attending  surgco 
^“KrBincrSjSin-  Mo',r.  in  England,  wounded  a man  b, 

“Sfalltli^wihe'e^Ly 

little  above  the  olecranon.  A ‘ f ..  administered 

ceased.  No  bone  was  fractured.  Ihe  surgeon  called 

br,and°y,  as  he  was  fain,.  ,I  V.*''°l.^;''"!^:;,7hfd  o^  * 
for  which  he  was  bled,  but  locked  jaw  followed  ^ „i,^bl> 

eighth  day.  On  the  trial  Capt.  Mo.r  was  found  guilty,  and  proo 

Ited'by  Dr.  Venables,  in  a communication  on  this  c.^ 
tha/  the  admfnistration  of  the  brandy  was  improper,  and  mig  J 

coiitaiiiiug  tlie  medico-legal  examination. 
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caused  the  tetanus  equally  with  or  instead  of  the  wound.  Such  an 
opinion,  however,  is  hardly  tenable.*  There  was  no  dissection.f 


• London  Jledical  Gazette,  vo].  vi.  pp.  750,  70L  Medico-Chinirgical  Review, 
vol.  xviii.  p.  151.  Dr.  Venables  ciiticised  the  treatment  in  other  respects. 

+ There  can  he  no  doubt  that  diseases  of  internal  organs  sometimes  succeed 
injuries  of  various  parts  of  tlie  body,  and  also  operations.  In  illustration,  I refer  to 
liJr.  Rose’s  paper  on  depositions  of  pus  and  lymph  occurring  in  the  lungs  and  other 
viscera  after  injuries,  in  the  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  xiv.  p.  251.  He 
quotes  Morgagni  and  others,  and  there  is  a case  by  Deveanx,  in  1685,  noticed  by 
Cbaussier,  p.  208,  where  the  surgeons  directly  ascribed  an  abscess  in  tlie  liver  to  a 
previous  blow  on  the  head.  Dr.  Darwell’s  remarks  subjoined  below  are  well  worthy 
of  consideration. 

‘‘The  circumstance  of  depositions  of  pus  occurring  in  the  viscera  from  injuries 
of  distant  parts  has  lately  been  attracting  considerable  attention.  It  is,  however, 
scarcely  alluded  to  in  the  text;  nor,  with  a few  exceptions,  have  surgeons  usually 
regarded  such  depositions  as  connected  with  or  induced  by  the  injury.  In  the 
present  note  I purpose  to  shew  the  various  circumstances  under  which  this  has 
happened,  but  without  offering  any  explanation.  The  cases  have,  however,  been 
too  uniform  to  admit  of  a doubt  of  the  visceral  disease  being  the  consequence  of  the 
distant  injury. 

“Morgagni  relates  some  cases  in  which  the  lungs  were  found  in  a state  of  sup- 
puration after  injury  of  the  head. 

“A  boy,  thirteen  years  of  age,  was  struck  on  the  right  temple  with  a stone. 
He  was  carried  to  an  hospital,  and  went  on  well  till  the  fourteenth  day,  when  fever 
ensued.  The  wound  assumed  an  unhealthy  appearance,  he  became  delirious,  and 
died  on  the  twenty-fifth  day  from  receiving  the  injury. 

On  examination,  besides  the  injury  of  the  head,  the  lungs  were  very  red  and 

smaU  abscesses  filled  with  pus  were  observqble Morgagni,  Epistol.  li.  18. 

“A  second  case  is  related,  in  which,  after  a similar  injury,  the  lungs  exhibited 
absepses,  and  some  tubercles  in  their  progress  to  suppuration. 

1 be  following  case  will  shew  how  these  cases  will  hear  upon  medical  jurispru- 
last*yeai-  **  ®''’‘^dnce  at  an  inquest  which  was  held  at  Birmingham 

“A  father  and  son  were  working  together  at  an  anvil,  when  the  son,  a boy  of 
fourteen  years  of  age,  missed  his  aim  in  attempting  to  lay  hold  of  a piece  which  the 

the  nli  M "looping  to  pick 

m "r  remaining 

m o I'is  head  bled  much  ; he  was,  however,  able 

^ walk  to  the  hospital  where  the  wound  was  dressed,  and  back  again  home.  This 

first^Tme”"  h' f f-  ^ a surgeon  visited  him  for  the 

111^1 2th.  ’ “age  of  typhus  fever.  He  died  on 

for^S“nfiderR”"  qu®’®  considerable  injury  about  the  scalp,  and  matter  had 
^ ^ 1 V'r  ? fcacLure,  but  matter  had  also  formed  under  the 

dufa  mater,  and  the  left  liemisphere  exhibited  appearances  of  inflammation. 

in  the  chest  ‘ the  lungs  were  very  much  condensed,  and  like  liver  in  consist 
'iTJ  ""cce  three  or  four  abscesses  of  recent  formation* 

Cavity  of  the  chest  contained  Toiian 

or  more  of  fluid,  and  tlie  right  nearly  as  nnucli.’  ** 

. nor  wSieTtliritairr/ n o'f  Proximate  cause  of  death, 

and  tlmterdicl  wa^  connexion  with  the  injury  of  the  head; 

but  whether  n-om  the 

instance!  orulli  kinH  Cbirnrgie,’ relates  several 

liver  when  it  was  lenstt  '‘equenlly  observed  suppuration  of  tbe 

liver  befo!L  de  itb  amM  evidence  of  affections  of  the 

“ ‘ A oeii;  ’ f ^'*""‘''‘=‘1  «ccurs,  but  this  is  not  always  observable. 

A peasant,  foity  years  of  age,  was  admitted  into  the  hospital  at  Turin  for  a 
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In  1827  a man  at  Edinburgh  robbed  another,  and,  in  the  scuffle 
that  ensued,  kicked  him  several  times,  cut  his  nose  with  a blow,  and 


wound  in  the  head,  which  penetrated  to  the  dura  mater,  and  remained  two  montlig. 
He  left  the  hospital  in  June,  and  returned  to  his  usual  agricultural  employment. 
Towards  the  end  of  July  he  was  re-admitted  : his  face,  neck,  and  the  upper  part  of 
the  trunk,  were  enormously  emphysematous  ; his  face  was  marked  witli  erysipe  atoui 
patches  ; his  respiration  was  difficult,  and  he  died  in  a few  hours.  1 here  was  nothing 
particular  found  about  the  head,  but  there  was  an  immense  abscess  pointing  on  tlie 
convex  surface  of  the  liver.  He  was  reported  to  have  been  jaundiced  some  days 
before,  and  to  have  alternated  between  a state  of  stupor  and  delirium.  He  liad 
complained  of  a feeling  of  weight  in  the  aide,  but  never  of  pain. 

“ The  liver  and  lungs  frequently  suffer  from  injuries  Qf  other  parts. 

“ An  athletic  man  was  admitted  into  the  hospital,  on  tlie  ^d  of  June,  under  the 
care  of  Mr.  Keate,  with  compound  fracture  of  both  bones  of  the  right  leg,  a little 
below  their  centre.  He  went  on  well  till  the  26th,  when  he  became  ^eyerish;  a 
distinct  rigour  appeared  on  the  30th,  and  in  a few  days  tenderness  in  theepigastiinm 
and  right  hypochondriiim  occurred.  The  remedies  employed  failed  to  lelieve  him  , 
he  Kradnally  became  worse,  and  died  on  the  17th  of  July.  _ , • , -.i 

» Sectio  cadaveris.  — There  was  a little  opacity  in  the  tunica  arachnoides,  with 
some  deposition  of  lymph.  The  plexus  choroides  was  converted  into  a tubercular 

mass  of  a gland-like  appearance.  . . , , r j. 

“ The  chest  and  abdomen  presented  the  principal  marks  of  disease.  The  pleura 
on  the  right  side  was  intensely  inflamed,  and  serum  aud  pus  were  collected  in  its 
cavity.  On  the  left  side  the  membrane  was  also  inflamed,  aud  serum  and  lymph, 
but  no  pus,  were  discovered.  In  the  substance  of  the  lungs,  more  especially  the  left, 
were  tubei’cnlar  masses  of  mixed  lymph  and  pus,  numerous  trying  in  size 
In  the  liver  was  the  same  sort  of  tubercles,  exceedingly  numerous,  and  f^ 

the  most  part  immediately  beneath  the  peritoneum  investing  the  viscus.  Medical 

lumber  m!e 'of  simple  fracture,  which  terminated  fatally  almost  a month 
after  the  accident,  ‘ innumerable  depositions  of  lymph  and  pus  had  been  formed  m 

foill^wilig’ca^^^^  quoted  from  the  same  periodical,  exhibits  “ ^ 

the  liver  and  right  knee-joint  after  an  operation  for  urinary  fastula.  It  is  ext  ac 
from  the  Epheinerides  de  Montpelier  for  March  1828.  ‘ A soldier,  aged  twen  y-  ' , 
was  aflfected  with  yellowness  of  the  skin  and  with  tension  of  the  right 
Iftm  auTeratioiffor  urinary  fistula,  which  had  ^ 

toms  disappeared  when  the  sound  was  removed  from  the  bladdei,  ’ 

itsTeinragain  introduced  into  the  urethra.  He  was  seized  with  nausea  and  t^^li  .« 
vomiting,  yellowness  of  the  skin,  excessive  tenderness  of  the 
redon  ii’regular  rigours,  and  violent  pain  of  the  right  knee. 
was  found  studded^ith  purulent  deposits  and  668 

pus  was  found  in  the  right  knee-joint.’-Medical  in  the 

“ A case  of  purulent  deposition  in  the  lungs  after  amputation  ls£^el 
same  journal.  The  limb  was  amputated  in  consequence  of  a severe  compound  frac 

ture.  The  man  was  in  perfect  health  at  the  time  "f  ;„fl»n,niatioii  of 

“Depositions  of  pus  in  the  lungs  have  been  lound  - 

the  veins,  some  cases  of  which  have  been  lately  reported  by  Mr.  Arnott. 

“ The  spleen  occasionally  suffers  in  the  same  , . , g jg  given 

“The  following  description  of  the  appearances  observable  in  such  . 

by  Mr.  Rose  in  the  fourteenth  volume  of  the  MedicoXhirurgical  Transaction 
The  paper  in  which  it  is  contained  deserves  a very  attentive  pen‘s»  • ^ 

“ ‘ The  disease  consists  apparently  of  depositions  in  >'« 

affected  organs,  partly  of  a white  largest  wa^liint\o  some- 

These  depositions  vary  in  size  from  beyond  the  bulk  of  the  may  be 

thing  less' than  a common  pea.  Where  the  b™P»' ^ 
described  as  a soft,  white  tiiliercle,  of  irregu  ar  ® ®P  ’ . |, lending  with  its 

imbedded  in  the  cellular  suh.stance  of  the  P““’  f Where  the  p«s 

natural  structure.  When  pressed  some  P"'l  probably  in  the  middle 

collects  in  greater  quantity,  it  is  lodged  in  an  irregular  c.avity,  p } 
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■turned  him  out  of  the  house.  The  injured  person  went  home,  told  his 
friends  that  he  had  been  “robbed  and  murdered,”  and  was  confined 
for  several  daj's  to  his  bed.  He  was  not,  however,  considered  in 
danger  On  the  third  day  he  complained  of  stiffness  of  the  jaws 
contraction  of  the  mouth,  and  great  difficulty  of  swallowing.  He  went 
out,  hoivever,  to  work  two  days  after,  but  in  forty-eight  hours  became 
so  »nwell  as  to  return  home.  He  was  so  ill  with  the  stiffness  that  he 
could  hardly  swallow  a little  spoon-meat.  The  disease  increased,  and 
he  died  on  the  eleventh  day  after  the  injury. 

On  dissection,  there  was  found  a small  lacerated  wound  upon  the 

hnrp«  T f of  suture  which  unites  the  nasal 

. Ihe  internal  parts  were  generally  natural,  except  that  the 
posterior  part  of  the  fauces  was  of  a dark  red  colour  from  congestion 

oLerved  VP<'ara..ce  wa» 

observed  in  the  membrane  lining  the  air-passages. 

(Meprs.  Newbigging,  Liston,  Watson,  &e.) 

w!l.e  ?ou™T’'  n'”7-  ‘ occasioned 

tbe  Mound.  On  being  questioned  whether  the  going  out  of  the 

0 s 7:  r ‘ '*0 

T ool  ® f day  were  proof  of  the  disease  being  already  present 

left  thi“ho„rL'td  th^fth 

ry  been  inflicted  with  a design  to  commit  murder.  And  the  prisoner 
transpo“rLiom^  of  culpable  homicide,  and  senteneed  to  fourteen  years’ 

J an  operation  indispensably  necessary  and  skilfully  performed, 

Thrimmberl'if  theSferdes  Ind  '7”'  of  flakes  of  lymph, 

-.metimes  only  ne  wo  instances,  there  being 

and  there  is  often  at  the  same  time  an'pff*^  pleura  pulmonalis, 

a «ero-purnlent  fluid  .m'Ld  wit  v7n,  «'enibrane  of 

throughout  tliP  nmI,^  ° ^ ymph.  In  the  liver  and  spleen  they  are  dispersed 

patches  t elev^t  rr  themselves  in  one  or  more  7e  low 

and  at  othe;.  dmc^lodjed  S UrsTsUn^f  7lm  .7: 

niarks  of  increased  vascularity.  ' adjacent  to  them  shew  evident 

»nouilt7o7l‘s‘imTlar^^^^^  Birmingham,  within  the  last  few 

persons  who  had  been  killed  «.wl  .Lr.  1 • ^ ' ‘’'S‘=o''ered  in  the  bodies  of 

“I  this  kind,  where  dlath  oiirred^^^  <>"®  -stance 

of  the  head  in  iiuhtiinr  rliu  1 ' '*  forty-eight  hours  fiom  receiving  an  iniurv 

exteiisive  marks  of  ve%  receru  h!flamm,ftiXt^^^^^^ 

J'is  -■'•Jec77:uTt  h ^ig^ett^T^^^^  -‘J  ®‘'-®r  -iters,  on 

fave  been  the  cause  of  dfelnterld  d sl^s  I r " ‘"■’'‘'y  -ight Hot 

acture  or  wound British  and  Forei/n  III  S"*’  “t  the  same  time  as  the 

c'wy  Hej,uru^'’p!  l!‘'''gicul  J.tuiual,  vol.  K.x.ii.  p.  95,  Syme’s  Ju.tl- 
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after  a roound,  the  prisoner  is  to  he  held  responsible  9 A direct  decision 
would  appear  to  have  been  evaded  in  several  criminal  cases.  I shall, 
howeveisLreafter  quote  an  instance,  under  the  head  ot  poisoning  by 
sulphuri;!  acid,  in  which  phlebitis  ensued  from  venesecUon  and  he 
parent  died  in  consequence,  and  yet  the  prisoner  was  convicted  on  the 
SrciLge.  Here\l.e  opening  of  the  vein 

several  physicians  necessary  to  remove,  if  possible,  the  effects  of  tlie 
^“‘Tcannot  doubt  but  that,  with  the  restrictions  above  named,  the 

his  negligence  or  delay,  or 

rde°r  the  proper  treatment,  either  from  fear  or  some  other  cause. 

mortal  * There  are  others  which  may  he  aeemcu 
r;h‘tawant  of  proper  aid, 

whatever  source  it  may  arise.  inflicted  the  wound 

Zrb^hVpauXuch’’«“^ 

a‘ curio“s'"cte  occurred  at  Montpelier  in  1833,  which  I prefer 
nolilr^er  S head,  although  it 'might  probably  be  equally  well 

cons^deredeUnder  «m May^Charles  Cr&  toZal'l^ 

Slipped  troi" : 

attendance  certified  that  theie  ha  oidiiion  that  this  was  the 

the  right  parietal  ^s,^  They 

cause  of  the  headach  and  otlier  se  J 1 present,  and  that  this  • 
had  no  doubt  that  inflammation  of  tYi^HaniiiTation  which  succeeded  it. 
had  given  rise  to  the  gastro-intestinal  •„ 

On  dissection,  however,  no  mark  of  jlie  con-  - 

brain— its  vessel's,  or  its  '’[.j  „ through  the  integu-  • 

tused  wood  was  superbcial,  and  ^titv  of  serum.  The 

ments.  The  ventricles  contained  but  a smaU  q^ut.tj  o^ 

lungs  were,  however,  extensively  ^ quantity  of  dark  • 

sevLl  portions,  and  on  cutting  into  them  a large  qiu  ^ 

blood  was  discharged.  The  other  professors  a\  Mont- 

These  counter  reports  were  submitted  to  the  pioicw 

• ftlahon,  vol.  ii.  p.  28. 
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pelier  for  their  opinion.  They  agreed  that  death  was  not  attributable 
either  to  concussion  or  compression  of  the  brain,  nor  to  inflammation 
of  its  substance  or  envelopes.  None  of  the  symptoms  of  the  two  first 
was  at  any  time  present.  Indeed  Cres,  immediately  after  receivine- 
the  blow,  was  so  little  afl^ected,  as,  in  his  rage,  to  collect  stones  for  the 
purpose  of  hurling  them  at  his  antagonists.  No  indication  of  compres- 
sion could  be  shewn,  nor  was  a single  mark  of  inflammation  present. 
Dut  TOuld  not  this  last  have  disappeared  after  death  ? They  answer 
dissipate  the  marks  of  recent  inflammations. 

What,  then,  was  the  cause  of  death?  Undoubtedly  an  inflammation 
h iV He  had  been  subject  to  this  previously,  and  it  is  pro- 
bable tha.t  anger,  fatigue,  and  probably  intemperance,  all  united  in  pre- 
disposing to  the  attack.  ^ 

decided  that  the  injury  could  not  be 
the^^  although  they  conceded  that,  under 

deemed  what  physicians  call  an  occa- 
sT”ht  or°^rr^^  sometimes  follows  from 

-dd,  that  the  charge 

3.  Insalubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  whether  it  be  of  a local  nature  or 
he  general  constitution,  may  render  slight  wounds  dangerous  and 
dangerous  ones  mortal.  This  circumstance  has  been  nodded  some 
centuries  since,  and  the  experience  of  every  military  campaign  con 

wounds  ot  the  head  were  more  readily  cured  in  Italy  and  Snain  than 
coa^r^the’  “der6  mentions  his  having  observed  the  same  on  the 
Pare  a compared  with  Paris.  Ambrose 

m^nv  of^^hf  that  at  the  siege  of  Rouen 

Z7to'  -"«o3pheref  LTthtTw^^^^  bTtlm 

I I need  „„ly  eefee  tXyl 

btani  7"''  “■"*  <=«"- 

Dieu  at  Pnr;??t  • i P^po^tion  die  of  wounds  in  the  Hotel 
t 1 aris  than  in  the  Hospital  de  la  Clinrltp  t TUq 

l»  apprise  us  of  tte’^iL„7ofX 

to  Sd7  ” such  caserit  is  tie  del, If 

thing  which  £pSens^L^°tlm  hd  ^'’^1  Plippocrates,  that  every 

S7o7refeS 

nation  proves  that  thp  wn.„u,i  the  most  cautious  exami- 


nation nrnvno  I if  the  m 

^uty  to  state  dies:  Lt " 


death  has  originated 

1 '>:ilygiene,  vol.xi.  p.  474. 

* , i i'lahoi.l’V'f-ji  !’•  276. 
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from  several  causes,  of  which  the  wound  is  the  slightest,  although  it 
may  have  excited  the  developement  of  tlie  others. 

4.  The  ignorance  or  negligence  of  the  surgeon  may  aggr 
endan<rer  tlm  condition  of  a wounded  patient.*  This  happens  uhen 
futile  or  injurious  medicines  or  applications  have  been  used;  'y hen  the 
instruments  employed  are  in  bad  order;  when  the  surgeon  is  eithe 
gilt  or  rih  ■ or  when,  seeing  the  danger,  he  does  no.  obtain  he  aid 
of  skilful  persons.  In  general,  when  a dissection  proves  that  no 
wound,  mortal  in  its  nature,  has  been  received,  and  "'hen  none  of  the 
eircumstances  already  enumerated  can  be  urged  as  causin„  its  fatahtj, 
le  dS  of  he  patiel  should  be  attributed  to  the  surgieal  attend^b 
rathS  than  to  the  author  of  the  wound,  provided  it  be  proved  that  he 
nes-lected  the  sick  person,  or  maltreated  him,  by  leaving  foreign  bodie 
Si  fhe  won  d ltd  might  have  been  taken  away,  by  not  suppressing 

NotwSLto  that  have 

SCS-'iL  iTS 

ei^itifis;,ihrdt:^^^  srpiiefiruittributed . 

the  nature  of  his  wound. j: 

2.  OftheNatureandPrognosiicsof  Wounds  of  Particular  Parts. 

I shall  endeavour  to  make  this  section  as  concise  as  possible,  ^ it ' 
is  only  intended  to  be  a general  ^ 

opinions  deducible  from  it  are  subject  y q evidently  ‘ 

the  peculiarities  of  every  case  alone  indicate,  and  they 

not  to  be  quoted  as  universally^ applicable.  ^ 

We  shall  notice  a;ounds  of  the  head  in  ‘ h«  ^ t,,atin 
preliminary  remark  cannot  too  soon  be  made,  or  entorccd, 


• Bohn,  pp.  03,  9(5.  ....  il,is  rircnmstance.  In  the 

f The  laws  at  a very  early  period  atteude  ■ mortifere,  'Wg'*' 

code  the  Lex  AquUia  declared,  » b.  So  also  in  the  ancient 

,i„  .„.™  p.ri.,u,  'iv p™vrf,u  fr«-£jv:: 


gentia  autem  perierit,  de  vulnerato  actio  proved,  it  freed  the  m- 

French  jurisprudence.  If  negligence  or  had  ^„i.  pp.  290,  291. 

are  generally  derived  from  this  source. 
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no  other  part  is  the  prognostic  more  uncertain,  nor  is  there  one  in 
which  the  physician  has  more  occasion  for  suspending  his  judgment 
The  general  prognostic  of  wounds  of  the  head  depends  on  the  Lture 
of  the  ii|]ured  parts,  the  age  and  condition  of  the  patient,  the  na- 
ture of  the  instrument  with  which  the  wound  has  been  inflicted  the 

A lyound  of  the  integuments  of  the  cranium,  if  inflicted  with  a 
cutting  instrument,  such  as  a knife  or  razor,  may  be  deemed  a simple 
wound,  which  will  heal  within  the  space  of  a few  days.*  But  if  the 
instrument,  although  a cutting  one,  is  of  great  weight,  and  has  been 

ST  f ^ prognostic,  on  ac- 

Teaded^  Tf  affection  of  the  brain,  which  may  justly  be 

dieaded.  If  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  been  used,  and  it  has 
penetrated  aa  far  ae  the  bone,  the  inHammation  and  pat  that  folW 

nflicted,  as  by  a stick  or  stone,  the  prognostic  will  depend 
tToTmThe  it  will  be  dangerous  in  propor- 

r££s5=;5~ 

heal  readily.  Of  the  latter  a striki.itr  o i’  ® ""“^h  more  extensive 

nervation.  A ^.ldieVT,rdnmk  oT.lf  ™™ediate  ol,- 

wagon,  out  of  wliich  he  fell  hU  I a into  a ^>aggage- 

passed\,i;nqnely  over  it  s ‘''fT  -heel,  whfch 

and  leaving^ theTone  completTv  blie  T ‘ off  one  side  of  it, 

by  stitehesfand  tl  e whcrken  TT  p;  h "'^re  replaced  and  secured 

days  on  tlm  wagon!  Sen  iT  was  bandages.^  He  travelled  for  four 

was  enabled  to  resume  his  duty.  Jdunlop  ^*^*8  ‘han  a fortnight 

my  friend  M.  H.  Webster  Ksn  ,i  • ^ volumes)  is  now  in  the  possession  of 
Arp..l  .1,.  Publi,;,  m'ShJthe’Dl  " tin 

at  Brentford,  on  tlie  8th  of  December  nf  1 ’ i*  » CJaike,  who  received  a blow 
By  John  Foot,  Surpon.  Lond<m!  1 7hT and  died  on  the  14th. 

from  Edward  ADQuhl!  ^ Xhe^TiTiT  H dining  the  election-riots, 

faint,  and  took  some  brandy.  Pie  went  to\ed* ^and*^r"  home,  lie  felt 

aggravated.  He  was  l.led  on  the  lOtl  I,!  h wi  ^ ^ symptoms  gradually  became 
an  apothecary  was  calledln  wl  o f!.  , H ‘ '‘"V  'mpiovement.  On  the  12th 

applied  remedies  and  fnl  lhTneitlvA^^^^  He 

P-«<=‘-ibed.  He  died  T tt^night''"'®'''^"’ 
sired  the  aid  JmT  wt“'  f He  de- 

might  he  an  Old  Bailey  business  ” TheiT*^  apprehended  it 

?l  i-isideof  the.,agittalLTmrmmn  tC . Vir.?.-T,‘'r‘^  by 

^""si'iaralile  space  round  tlie  wound  \iiH  il"^  **  bone  ; the  scalp  was  elevated 
Mand  separated  from  the  skull.  On  removing, T"  "'««  much  inflamed, 

•jmater  directly  under  the  part  wile  thT  ® '®  '*‘’^7.  t'm  dura 

*4 flamed  and  detached  from  the  ho  rn  "•'"'■y."'as  ’"fl'cted  was  found  greatly  in. 

^ of  coagulated  blood.  The  S mater  was  1%"'  P'“  -riater  was  I quantity 

1 ^ ‘0‘o  was  no  fracture.  inflamed,  and  some  of  its  vessels  ruptured. 
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laceration  and  none  of  the  above  symptoms,  may  generally  be  .‘itemed  ^ 
slight  wound  * But  a contusion,  however  slight,  on  the  region  of  the 
temporal  muscles  is  scarcely  ever  exempt  from  danger,  on  account  of 
the  intimate  connexion  of  this  part  with  the  brain  y 
nerves,  blood-vessels,  and  membranes.  _ i ii 

Wounds  of  the  pericranium,  in  good  constitutions  ^ 

are  not  dangerous ; but  in  bad  ones  they  are  often  serious,  and  aie 
succeeded  by  an  erysipelatous  inflammation,  which  is  readi  y ex 
?rthe  brain?^  A complete  division  of  the  pericranium  is  much  less  to 
be  dreaded  than  a wound  from  a sharp-pointed  instrument. 
real  patients  caries  of  the  bone  is  a frequent  consequence  of  such 

'"'^'^Fmctures  of  the  bones  of  the  cranium  may  take  place  without  any 
eorSjS™.  injury  of  the  integu.ente  and  the  syjoptc,™^.  such 
pasps  are  extremely  eouivocal  and  deceitful.  m r « 

ranarch"e  should  reeollect  that  a blow  does  not  necessardy  frac- 
ture the  part  on  which  it  falls,  but  often  extends  to  other  parts4  Our 
dedue«oL  must,  however,  be  drawn  from  the  o.rcumslanees  that 

From  these  appearances,  and  the  this  on  the  tri^, 

r.  aar™  a hesUhy  young  man,  and  of  temperate  ■ 

Examiners  of  the  Surgeons’  Company  f Foot  had  never  seen  i 

the  apothecary  had  ten  esa"nned  b„.  „itl,o„t  : 

Examiners  .hove  mentioned,  ?.rcb^  '»>  “^0^  m’w.  ■ 

sfss  i,,r.‘;“;;’d  cxir/,  ‘“.t  .t!;d.„.iy . gr...iy . 

extent,  how  the  injury  has  heen  'odiowd*  wlii'le  the  more 

been  inflicted  by  the  smart  stro  “ niore  ponderons  weapon." 

SCmfraonSrp  ® Under  this  last  heavy  blow,  with  the  are  » 
-.her.  ever  a case  known  in  "hirh  ' 

into  caries,  where  no  mercury  had  irritability  and  consequent  danger  m 

butmyoliject  was  to  indicate  t le  ' q _gr  stage’s  fatal  results  from  opera- 

persons  so  situated  being  lyonnded.  Cooper  ^ ^„rse._Lectures,  vol.  n 

lions  on  persons  who  had  just  gone  thronglv  a meiuu.al  cours 

* 0,t  a trial  before  the  Conrt  of  "d.i  te“ K » ' 

that  the  murder  was  committed  by  repea  extravasation  of  blood  from  fW 

dissection,  it  appeared  tliat  death  followed  Lec.ures.  ^ 

fractures,  .11  of  tvliioh  were  at  the  ,„d  particularly  «f 

Tl.ls,  indeed,  freqnenlly  oeeurs.  "1 

sr,d';m '=  p.  - 


J6JE- 
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immediately  followed  the  infliction  of  the  wound,  from  those  that 
afterwards  supervene,  and  from  a consideration  of  the  causes  produc- 
ing them.  Among  the  first  are  vertigo,  loss  of  sense  and  motion, 
vomiting,  and  bleeding  from  the  nose  and  ears.  Among  the  latter 
may  be  inflammation,  coma,  convulsions,  and  paralysis.*  Fracture 
may,  however,  occur  without  any  of  these  being  present ; and  again, 
they  may  al  be  present,  without  any  fracture,  and  result  from  concus- 
sion  of  the  brain.f  It  should  be  remembered  that  fracture,  accompa- 
nied with  depression  of  the  bone,  is  usually  more  dangerous  than  when 
none  is  present. 

Concussion  of  the  brain  is  always  dangerous,  as  are  also  all 
wounds  of  the  brain  and  its  membranes.^  On  these  it  is  not  neces- 


■ fl  Upon  the  authority  of  Sir  A.  Cooper  and  others,  it  maybe  asserted  that 
inflammation  of  the  brain  after  injuries  does  not,  in  general,  supervene  for  about 
a week  after  the  accident,  nor  is  the  patient  to  be  considered  safe,  or  out  or  danger 
till  two  or  three  weeks  afterwards.”— Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  62.  ^ ’ 

t In  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  346,  is  a case  of  a man 
left^v*^*f  ■"’i"^ ' a pickaxe  in  the  left  hemisphere  of  the  brain,  with  laceration  of  the 
Iwo  days"  ’ ' " died!  Ever,  in 

Dublin,  also  relates  a case  of  most  severe  iniury  to  the  skull 
Ye  tl.e  of  the  vertebral  column,  owing  to  a fall  from  a scaffold’ 

si 

on  Homicide,  p.  35.’  ^ observed  on  dissection.”— U^atson 

or  Ite  Si'cTe'iltr”  :">l"'0.,ed  o„  ,l,e  „i„d 

lo  life,  wilhoul  leaving  ana  traces  of  ul  tang  prove  fatal 

irain),  and  wilhout  LnainZ„,.fh  ^ primarily  affected  {the 

with  blood,  and  with  a tottering  a^ul  feeble  eait"^ 

being  afforded,  he  was  carried  bi  a ca,  r f lelated  his  story,  and  assistance 

ealaid  was  called  in,  but  he  was  then  insensible**^a!i J ^f®di- 

Pi.red.  On  examination,  contusions  weiirf  f . i ’ ^ 'ime  he  ex- 

^cera  of  the  chest  and  Abdomen  wL4  fr  l.e^fiZ '1^  f - 

the  occiput  was  much  ecchvmnK,.,!  ' ^ 'v  "ealthy.  llie  skin  in  the  region  of 
hie  extravasation  of  blood.  ^On  the  vertex"  T’  beneath  was  found  a considera- 
a»d  a half  l„„g,  which  penetVate  1 !o  .1,1  T about  an  inch 

, of  the  craninm^’were  foEnS.led  Tbl"’  '“i  "b'  ‘be  scalp,  the  bone.s 

Ml  miicli  congested,  but  the  brain  itself  •«  ^ ? yo^sels  of  the  dura  and  pia  mater  were 
Now  here  w«.  " -V  ‘ P'o^ooted  no  iiiihealthv  appearance 

been  severe.  The  symptomr,,TcTOEor'' ’ ‘''®  oontiisions  had  evidently 

b«e.i  present,  neither  those  of  comZssion  Thl  e S'>rf?ic«l  sense,  bad  not 

compiession.  Ihe  examiners  attributed  death  to  apo 
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sarv  to  enlarge  at  this  time.  It  is,  however,  proper  to  remark  that 
the  prognostic  of  wounds  of  the  head  is,  for  the  most  part,  that  they 
are  dangerous,  and  require  the  strictest  attention.  Ihus  effusion  of 
blood  within  the  cranium  may  occur  very  slowly  or  very  rapidly.  n 
the  former  case  its  symptoms  will  of  course  be  late  m their  develope- 
ments.  In  numerous  instances  indeed,  injurious  and  even  fatal  conse- 
quences have  been  produced  long  after  the  infliction  of  the  injury,  and 
that,  too,  where  the  immediate  symptoms  have  given  little  or  no  leason 

for  such  a termination.* 


pi„y,  1.V  .t« 

turned  and  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  248, 

adopted,  I am  indebted  to  the  ’"'l^geiLhrilt  It  is  judiciously  added  that,  iu 
who  quote  its  incidents  . 1 and  on  trials  for  death 

this  instance,  the  common  inquiry  at  « J "vas  there  a parti- 

cause  of  death.  “ A woman  received  a h it  was  thereby  laid 

,10  fracture  or  injury  of  the  cranium  f and  still  no 

bare.  She  was  (by  the  advice  of  the  \ followed 

mark  of  injury  about  the  ci-auium  was  i c • twenty  days  from 

her  ordinary  business  for  a fortnig  it  a ei  w , found  a very  large  impos- 

receivitig  the  injury  died.  On  opening  the 

thume  in  the  middle  of  the  brain.  'I  his  occasioned  ^ome^pei ple^^^  y 

cause  of  death.  The  surgeon  who  had  ^ might  have  pro. 

tribute  the  death  to  the  deceased  had  been  subject  to  frequent  and 

ceeded  from  some  inwaid  cau.e.  rbeselden,  being  examined  on 

severe  beadachs  before  the  accii  ent  ‘ should  be  the  cause  of  death, 

the  trial,  declared  that  he  could  not  conce  ai,out  for  a fortnight 

where  there  was  no  extravasation,  „ces  were  sometimes  found 

afterwards.  His  allowing  however,  to  the  prisoner.” 

in  the  brain  of  persons  subject  to  headachs  uas  ° f„staiices  where  death  has 

-Smith,  p.  246^  The  following  is  one  ^n^^^  head.  The  pa- 

been  induced  at  distant  periods  ‘'T. '7u7rv  mid  on  dissection,  .^Ir.  Charles 
tient  died  several  weeks  after  receiving  J„lp’Knd  the  foramen  magnum  having 
Bell  discovered  a fracture  at  the  lase  o , ' , i ’ j j,„d  forced  a spictiliim  of  bone 
been  thereby  roughened,  a su  eii  turn  ^^^rmporLiit  inference  to 

into  the  spinal  marrow — Sniitli  p.  T ' . . f e maintaining  the  general  proposi- 

be  drawn  from  such  cases  is,  “ the  f rmedio^/svmptUs  of  violence 

tioi.  that  the  death  of  persons  recovering  f.  om  the  tmmerin  ^ 

should  never  be  ascribed  to  that  -m',  ,„.„dnced  death /or/yyeors  afterwards. 

slight  blow  on  the  head,  at  the  age  of  ( ,.1^  somnolency  and  impaired  vision- 

Pain  was  frequently  present  during  life,  a > traiisparem,  and  almost  wholly 

On  di.ssection,  the  bone  at  the  place  „\ed  a id  schirrous._Ne«’  K"?* 

absorbed,  and  the  portion  of  brain  under  it  7/,‘g%,gjico.Ghiriirgic«l  Review, 

land  .Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  403.  On  the  other  h hov!  who  had  re- 

vol.  V.  11.  273,  a case  is  quoted  from  Lallemand  died  on  the  twen- 

ceived  blows  on  the  head  : symptoms  of  ^id  .narks  of  inflammation 

tieth  day.  On  dissection,  purulent  " ‘i;.o  portion  of  the  temporal 

and  adhesion  in  the  arachnoid  ® 

boue.  The  parents,  on  being  questioned,  confessed  tliat  ne 
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The  opinion  of  the  medical  examiner  must  therefore  be  founded 
i not  only  on  general  principles,  but  on  the  symptoms  that  are  present ; 
I and  when  called  into  a court  of  justice,  he  should  explain  how  uncer- 
i tain  tlie  recovery  from  such  injuries  always  is,  apd,  on  the  other  hand, 

[ that  persons  have  survived  the  most  terrible  accidents.  The  presence 
I or  absence  of  fever,  or  delirium,  or  coma,  and  the  healthy  or  livid  ap- 
I pearance  of  the  wound,  all  aid  in  determining  on  the  danger.  The 
i following  aphorisms  of  the  illustrious  Vicq  d’Azyr  are  quoted  by  French 
: surgeons,  as  comprising  the  experience  of  the  art  on  these  points,  and 
I they  are  evidently  deserving  of  remembrance.  1.  That  the  largest 
wounds  of  the  head  are  not  always  the  most  dangerous.  2.  That  it  is 
I possible  to  lose  a considerable  quantity  of  the  brain,  without  death 
: ensuing.  3.  That  the  slightest  injuries  are  often  succeeded  by  fatal 
i consequences,  and  that  hence  they  should  in  no  case  be  neglected. 

I 4.  That  a contusion  of  the  bone  alone  may  gradually  extend  itself,  so 
\ as  to  affect  the  brain.* 

I It  must  be  understood,  that  many  cases  have  occurred,  in  which  a 
I blow  on  the  head,  by  the  fist  alone,  has  proved  fatal,  and  particularly 
» so,  if  the  person  be  struck  behind  the  ear.  Concussion  is  the  conse- 
I quence,  followed  frequently  with  laceration  of  the  blood-vessels.  And 
i a question  sometimes  arises,  whether  death  has  originated  from  the 
I blow,  or  a consequent  fall.  In  legal  construction,  the  culpability  is,  I 
I believe,  considered  the  same,  whether  it  originate  from  either.  But  still 
[ there  may  be  instances  in  which  it  is  important  to  discriminate.  The 
j circumstances,  according  to  Mr.  Watson,  which  render  it  probable  that 
f the  blow,  and  not  the  fall,  is  the  cause,  are,  that  such  effects  are  very 
f rarely,  if  ever,  observed  from  similar  falls,  without  a violent  blow  at 
j the  same  time;  that  in  many  instances  the  fall  has  been  on  soft 
I ground,  and  lastly,  that  the  internal  effusion  of  blood  has  generallv 
^ ti  either  at  the  place  corresponding  to  the  external  mark  of 

opposite  to  the  external  mark — a circumstance 
I which  connects  the  effusion  with  the  blow.f 

i Wounds  of  the  dura  mater  alone  are  more  injurious  than  when  both 
f dura  and  pia  mater  are  wounded.  In  this  last,  the  brain  immediately 
I projects  and  fills  up  the  vvound.  Inflammation  of  the  dura  mater  spreads 
! over  the  cavity,  down  the  spine  (by  continuity  of  surtace).  1 have 
i seen  many  instances  of  recovery  when  both  were  wounded ; few  where 
line  dura  mater  alone  has  been  wounded.” j; 


S tmd  ' examined,  and  its 

'“•xined  a conaequently  testified  that  disease  had 

-•mtimi!  ‘ ^ ""'y  accelerated  tlie  fatal  termi- 

t:»'irgeon  not^to'^nL'l'i.i'vfJ^’  Permitted  in  this  place  to  caution  the  young 

iical  Works  He  m«v  ntl  i •***  ,"^Sard  to  the  rules  laid  down  in  surgi- 

' t.is  pi'-acdce  he  TT  '."i”"'":’  a court  of  justiL, 

^ only  one  eenuine^  ,-e  “ There  can 

‘ “xirface  of  the  brain  ««  " •'*  *‘®Pa"n'ug,  viz.  to  remove  such  pressure  from  the 

t sy-ptoms.-’-SAMUi.  CooPEn. 

aura  mater  and  the  skull,  and  if  a bruise  on  the  scalp  correspond  to  the 
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Mr.  Brodie,  in  his  remarks  on  injuries  of  the  brain,  observes  that  j 
he  lias  not  been  able  to  discover,  among  all  the  works  which  he  has  | 
consulted,  an  instance  of  recovery  from  a wound  of  the  posterior  lobes 
of  the  cerebrum,  of  the  cerebellum,  or  of  the  medulla  oblongata.* 

Wounds  of  the  face  are  more  or  less  dangerous,  according  to  the 
part  injured ; but  in  considering  these  it  is  also  necessai-y  to  take  into  | 
account  the  deformity  and  irregular  cicatrices  that  follow  them.  1 he  , 
latter  circumstances  have  been  noticed  in  the  jurisprudence  ot  Lnglaii  i 
and  our  own  country,  as  we  shall  state  in  the  succeeding  section. 

Superficial  wounds  of  the  face  are  easily  healed,  but  when  deep,  i 
and  attended  with  much  loss  of  substance  or  denuding  of  the  bones,  , 
they  are  tedious,  and  leave  considerable  deformity.  Wounds  ot  the  i 
forehead,  in  which  the  frontal  muscles  are  divided  transversely,  or  ot  | 
the  eyebrows,  cause  the  upper  eyelid  to  fall  down,  and  may  produce  a i 
lasting  debility  of  the  parts.  Wounds  of  the  eyes,  wlien  of  consider-  f 
able  extent,  must  always  be  deemed  dangerous,  from  the  nature  ot  that  ; 
organ,  and  from  the  intimate  connexion  between,  it  and  the  brain.  A 
wound  with  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  been  known  to  pass  through 
the  orbit,  and  prove  fatal.f  Wounds  of  the  transparent  cornea  always  . 


nart  we  may  conclude  that  it  has  been  caused  by  the  blow ; but  if  blood  is 
found  between  the  dura  mater  and  the  brain,  though  we  should  discover  *e  marks 
of  blows  or  even  fracture  of  the  skull,  still  the  question  iriay  be,  might  not  the  pa- 
tient  have  been  attacked  with  apoplexy  during  the  struggle  ? —Shaw  s Manual  o 

TmL  in  Paris,  quarrelling  with  another,  struck  him  on  the  forehead  with  an 
iron  nunch  so  violently,  that  he  fell  backwards  on  the  ground.  1 he  wound  was  ir- 
reeular  and  long,  from^the  glancing  of  the  weapon,  extending  towards  the  left  tera- 
,,lf  Lisfranc  Attended  the  injured  person  at  the  hospital  de  la  Pitie,  to  w*»'ch  > « 
bad  been  taken.  On  his  trial,  the  accused  maintained  that  the  injury  was  owing  to 
the  fall  There  was,  however,  direct  testimony  that  the  wounded  person  had  fallen 
o'hfs  back,  aTd  Lish-auc  denied  that  it  could  have  thus  happened,  since  all  iiidica- 

tions  of  contusion  were  wanting.  _ 

go.i.p,  '■  “j- ^ S t 

•“"lirui  >«.  > r s c 

until  (the  21st.  On  dissection,  he  was  found  to  have  '-e*  k''jed  3’  % ^or  orbiul 

eye  which  had  forced  in  the  bone  immediately  behind  tbeeje  (t  - P 

S:  r Jp...  .r  ..-y 

of  the  eye  l.e  cooeed  de.tl.  1 in  opp.sUioo  u,  then., 
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leave  a scar,  and  intercept  vision.*  Wounds  of  the  iris  cause  a loss  of 
sight,  and  if  the  instrument  penetrates  to  the  vitreous  humour,  the  eye 
is  left  empty,  thus  combining  blindness  with  deformity.  Wounds  of  the 
nose,  from  a cutting  instrument,  leave  great  deformity,  and  particu- 
larly if  the  cartilaginous  part  be  injured — if  inflicted  with  a round  in- 
strument, or  by  a blow,  it  may  not  only  be  crushed,  but  the  sense  of 
smell  may  be  destroyed.  The  ethmoid  bone  has  been  driven  in  this 
way  upon  the  brain.t  Lastly,  a sharp-pointed  instrument  has  some- 
times penetrated  the  nose,  touched  the  brain,  and  hence  proved  fatal. I 


I shall  relate  some  where  the  eye  has  received  injuries,  as  severe  as  those,  to  all  ex- 
ternal appearance,  hut  which  the  patient  has  survived. 

A case  is  related  hy  Gooch  where  a man  had  his  eye  blown  out  hy  the  bursting 
of  a gun.  The  surgeon  dressed  it,  hut  on  the  second  dressing  he  perceived  some- 
thing liard  among  the  injured  sul>stance  of  the  eye ; on  examining  it,  he  found  it 
was  inetallic,  and  getting  hold  of  it  with  his  forceps,  he  pulled  it  out,  when  to  his 
surprise,  he  found  that  it  was  the  breach  of  the  gun,  which  had  been  forced  back- 
wards by  the  recoil,  and  been  jammed  into  the  orbit.  Notwithstanding  this  exten- 
sive injury,  which  totally  annihilated  the  eye,  the  man  made  a perfect  recovery. 

Jlr.  Liston,  of  Edinburgh,  related  to  me  the  case  of  a man,  who,  while  blasting 
the  roots  of  trees,  had  a splinter  driven  into  the  eye,  which,  from  its  length,  must 
have  passed  through  the  foramen  opticum  and  penetrated  into  the  brain.  Mr,  L, 
removed  it  long  after,  and  the  man  recovered. 

I more  extraordinary  case,  which  also  involves  not  only  injury  of  the  eye 

but  of  the  brain,  was  related  to  me  by  a gentleman  who  attended  the  patient.  In  a 
duel  in  the  West  Indies,  one  gentleman  hit  another  in  the  eye,  the  ball  of  which  was 
completely  obliterated,  and  the  leaden  bullet,  passing  in  through  the  orbit,  came  out 
in  I on  t of  the  external  ear.  Notwithstanding  which  the  officer  recovered  with  the 
same  facility  as  if  he  had  only  undergone  the  infliction  of  a flesh  wound. 

feometimes  balls  find  their  way  into  the  lower  part  of  the  orbit,  or  somewhere  be- 
iin  t le  ball  of  the  eye,  and  deprive  it  of  sight  altogether.  I saw  an  instance  of  this 
in  Canada.  Lieut.  Gray,  my  brother  officer,  received  a shot  in  the  left  cheek,  this 
ball  lodged  liehind  the  right  eye,  and  totally  deprived  him  of  the  use  of  it  What 
renders  this  case  the  more  extraordinary  is,  that  though  the  shot,  which  was  a small 
one  of  that  kind  known  by  the  name  of  » buck  shot,”  and  which  the  Americans  in- 
troduced  in  warfare,  must  have  either  penetrated  through  the  nose,  or  through  the 
Irani  no  bleeding  at  the  no.se  followed  the  wound  ; and  the  only  appearance  by  which 
It  amid  externally  be  known  that  the  ball  had  injured  the  eye  was,  that  it  was  very 
c I inflamed  and  blood-shot  for  some  days.  VTlieii  these  appearances  went  off, 
be  was  completely  deprived  of  sight  in  the  right  eye,  and  something  like  a squint,  or, 

^ moving  that  eye  in  concert  with  the  other,  remained 

ever  niter. — Duklop. 

derive  much  useful  information  on  this  point  by  con.siilting 
Gases  and  Ob^rvations  illustrative  of  the  Fatal  Effects  of  punctured  Wounds  and 

iail'voT  S".  359.'’”  Edinburgh  MeLal  and  Surgical  Joiir- 

who*w^rp  Miinteath  mentions  a case  of  a person  attempting  to  separate  two  persons 
bur  f * j 'vho  received  a blow  on  one  of  his  eyes.  The  eyeball  was 

bur.^,  and  vision  entirely  destroyed.-Medico-Chiriirgical  ReView,  vol  ih^p.  So 

affect  ecchymosis,  will,  according  to  Devergie, 

•l.e  S “"'"O  »■“'  ■" 

Interim  I’l"  * I’l”'''  ""  tlie  nese — tlie  c«nse<iiience  of  tvliicli,  in  tiie 

geon  he  died  from  •'  **■"'•*'  not  be  opened  ; and,  in  the  opinion  of  the  siir. 

perform  t e na  .aT.  nr  »'«<>  '‘"'‘ble  to 

1 Rb.7  I ^ "P-’  — Smith,  p.  2o4. 

lows  on  the  nose,  which  have  the  effect  of  fracturing  the  bone,  produce  fre. 
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Wounds  of  the  external  ear  are  unaccompanied  with  danger,  but  the 
deformity  is  a serious  one.  Wounds  of  the  internal  ear  may  either  de- 
stroy hearing,  or,  from  their  vicinity  to  the  brain,  prove  in  tliemseUes 
dan^rerous.  Wounds  of  the  lips,  if  there  be  a great  loss  of  substance, 
not^only  deform,  but  are  injurious  to,  the  speech,  and  are  sometunes 
accompanied  with  a constant  flow  of  saliva,  particularly  when  any  of  the 
glands  have  been  opened.  Wounds  of  the  ranular  artery  sometimes 
occur  in  children,  from  dividing  the  frmnum,  and  where  the  haemorrhage 
cannot  be  suppressed,  they  have  been  known  to  prove  fatal.*  Wounds 
of  the  parotid  gland  are  always  tedious  in  curing,  and  they  sometimes 


become  fistulous.  _ . i i x * ■ 

In  all  cases  of  wounds  of  the  face,  the  physician  should  state  in  his 

report  the  degree  of  deformity  that  has  been  produced. 

Wounds  of  the  neck  also  vary  greatly  as  to  their  danger.  Wounds 
of  the  integuments  and  muscles  of  the  neck  may  be  considered  simp  e 
wounds,  but  it  must  be  added,  that  they  generally  heal  with  ditticulty, 
in  consequence  of  the  mobility  and  looseness  of  the  parts.f  1 rausverse 
cuts  may,  indeed,  prove  dangerous,  and  aflPect  the  motions  of  the  hea  , 
or  of  the  pharynx  or  larynx,  and  thus  prove  an  impediment  to  the  due 
exercise  either  of  speech  or  deglutition.  Wounds  of  the  carotids  and 
internal  jugulars  are  generally  fatal,!  since  it  is  often  impossible  to  pro- 


queiitly,  not  only  personal  deformity,  but,  ultimately,  loss  o the 

and  sometimes  an  insufferal.le  stencli,  proceeding  from 

inside  of  the  nose,  called  by  the  French  surgeons  punats,  which  has 

rendering  its  unfortunate  victim  quite  unbearable  in  society.  J 

kind  under  my  charge  while  in  the  army.  The  patient  was  a lad  of  t*'e  • "'"e  ot 

Tobin  who  though  I tried  every  mode  of  recovering  him,  was  ultimately  obliged 

be  discharged  from  the  regiment,  because  the  stench  he  created  was  so  intoleralde 

that  it  waf  found  impossible  for  any  one  to  sleep  in  the  same  barrack-room 

H^had  rrce“ved  an  injury  which  had  beat  in  the  bones  of  Ins  nose,  previous  to  eii- 

teri.^  the  regiment,  but,%o  far  as  I am  aware,  the  disease  broke  out  afterwards.- 

^‘"•\Fouiids  of  the  arteries  of  the  cheek  internally  sometimes  I'*'"''® 

from  the  bystanders  not  having  skill  or  presence  of  mind  enough  to  stop  the  bleed  i g 

cut  in  dividing  the  fnEi.iim  of  the  tongue,  are  easily  commanded  by  sqneez.ing 

divided  end  in  a cleft  twig  covered  with  ..  . . . g^ter- 

+ There  is  a rennarkahle  case  of  sudden  death  from  l e ^ - 

nal  jiigi.lar  vein  alone,  relftteJ  in  tlie  Boston  Me.lioal 
."nliiiSn.1  in  prison,  wniting  .f™ 'f- ■-“I'- 

lirium,  attempted  to  strangle  Inmself,  but,  fa  8 ’ . • the 

and  broke  out  a piece  of  glass,  and  wounded  himself  w itl  , ’ ^ gj  ^ ^ from 
ande  of  the  lower  jaw.  Then,  by  a rapid  succession  of  cuts,  he  aaspiiig 

side  to  side,  but  fell  immediately  into  the  arms  of  his  companion,  ^te  g -P  8 

Zr.Mn.'S  S"8««.‘S  wl.ell.ov 

sudden  death  may  not  have  arisen  from  the  in  the  neck, 

IMr.  Watson  (p.93)  relates  several  cases  of  death  ‘.‘‘™  ^ superior 

without  the  larger  arteries  or  veins  being  divided.  In  one  lusta  , 

thyroid  arteries  alone  had  been  divided.  proving  fatal.  In 

$ There  is  one  instance,  and  only  one,  of  a divided  carotid  up  B 
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cure  the  necessary  assistance  in  time  to  check  the  mortal  hsemorrhage, 
andj  for  this  reason,  lacerated  wounds  of  these  are  not  so  soon  fatal  as 
clean  cuts.*  Wounds  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  are  peculiarly 
dangerous,  as  other  important  parts  are  generally  divided  along  with 
them,  but  even  if  injured  alone,  as  from  stabs  and  gun-shot  wounds, 
they  are  much  to  be  dreaded,  since  the  nourishment  of  the  system  must 
be  carried  On  through  them,  and  the  action  of  deglutition  is  directly 
opposed  to  a speedy  adhesion  of  parts.f  Even  wounds  of  a portion  of 
the  fibres  surrounding  the  oesophagus  are  dangerous,  inasmuch  as  they 
produce  a weakness  of  the  action  of  deglutition,  and  also,  by  the  inflam- 
mation that  sometimes  supervenes,  tend  to  induce  compression  on  the 
trachea.  Wounds  of  the  larynx  are  serious  injuries,  as  they  derange  or 


this  instance  Mr.  Carpne,  of  London,  being  called  at  the  moment,  secured  the  ves- 
seI.-DuNi.op.  The  case  of  General  Arrighi  (Duke  of  Padua)  may  be  added.  He 
was  wounded  by  a musket-ball  at  the  siege  of  Acre,  by  which  the  external  ca- 

k p'nfpefo*''*'  “‘‘7  ‘’’«P’«ce  where  it  is  given  off  by  the  internal,  and  as 

It  enteis  the  parotid.  The  gush  of  blood  from  both  apertures  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  arti  lerymen,  and  one  of  them  instantly  pushed  a finger  into  each  opening,  and 
t nis  a. rested  the  flow  of  blood.  Baron  Larrey  was  immediately  called,  and  by  main, 
taming  pressure  saved  the  life  of  the  patient — Larrey’s  Memoirs,  vol.  i.  p.  170 

ofrecoveiy  piobably  roma  wounded  carotid,  given  by  Delpech.-Medico-Cliirurgical 
Rev  ew,vol  yn.  p 244.  Another  by  Mr.  Garrett  in  the  Midland  Medical  and  1,7 

tires  fiftre  r’’  'i'ho'nson,  related  in  his  lec- 

tuies  in  the  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  148. 

and*p7‘lr^"  with  a very  short  continuance  of  life, 

a d even  some  powers  of  locomotion.  At  least  this  would  seem  probalile  from  the 

deicri;^irLo«d7"u;te:L  ^ 

G.7n  (1832)  John  Banks  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  Mary 

hoveTa,,7h!  7"'''  7’  u"  '^ith  a knife  in  a 

thJ  tr  u **  wound,  seven  inches  long  and  three  in  depth  dividinc 

Illars  vet  fn  ‘^e  external‘^c7tid  3 

irl  : ’ P ’ ^ would  appear  that  she  ran  twenty-three  yards  besides 

IT  old  ZT’  distaiL,  at  lem,  Uie  S 

PT,pn?  ‘ ^.’i  u ‘ ‘='■•"’"’^1  persisted  to  the  last  in  denying  that  he  had  touclied  her 
S lie  f--  dead.  A ge.uleinan  went  ovi^ule  g.-miiM 

served  in  •’  !'"«  about  thirty  seconds.  Scarcely  any  blood  was  ob- 

thp  wn  the  intermediate  space,  and  this  is  explained  by  supposing  that  she  closed 
ever  777 h ' '‘®‘p“P’ '‘"d  ttlso  by  holding  down  her  head.  ^Miiclf  blood  had,  how- 
larvp  n ' 7 ‘’‘^^®d  about  the  pubes.  In  the  hovel  also  a 

g quantity  was  observed — London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p 183  ’ 

poi-u7w7cSma7^^'""•'‘^^  ^ broken 

tl>e  arch  of  the  O.',  'it”^  T''  ('•'  T Pliarynx,  behind 

the  voice,  which  l ad  been  enSX  list  'P"  ®ff««ed  with  great  difficulty, 

Review,  vol.  xviii.  p.  474  ‘■‘‘Rioted. -Medico-Chirurgical 

fy«x  was“L7pletd7ffividi,?^  ^,7  >"  'vl'ich  the  pha- 

sincide.  The  patien^emvpipH  PP  It  was  an  attempt  to  commit 

epiglottis  cartilage  by  sloiighffiP''  A '®.  “ liyoides  and  a portion  of  the 

p.303.  ^ 8 &•  .Ameiicaii  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xxi. 
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weaken  the  voice.*  A wound  of  the  recurrent  nerve  alone  on  one 
side  seriously  affects  this  organ,  but  if  both  be  divided,  a complete 
muteness  will  follow.  Injuries  of  this  description,  however,  if  not  of  a 
complicated  nature,  cannot  be  considered  mortal.  Penetrating  wounds 
of  the  trachea  are  always  dangerous,  since,  from  its  never  being  in  a 
perfectly  quiet  state,  it  is  difficult  to  produce  a speedy  reunion.t  Nu- 
merous'cases,  however,  prove  that  a partial  transveree  division  is  not 
mortal,  but  it  is  allowed  that  a complete  division  is  generally  so 
more,  however,  from  the  vessels  that  must  be  cfivided  to  accomplish  this 
than  from  the  injury  itself.^  Wounds  of  the  par  vagum,  either  on  one 
or  both  sides,  are  absolutely  fatal.  Fractures  of  tlie  cervical  vertebrm 
are  highly  dangerous,  and  if  the  spinal  marrow  be  injured,  they  are 
fatal.  II  Luxation  of  tbe  neck  is  generally  fatal,  from  pressure  on  the 


• A Prussian  major  was  wounded  in  the  larynx  by  a musket-ball.  The  wound 
healed,  but  the  voice  was  lost.  He  recovered  it,  however,  gradually  m the  course  of 
Tyelr.  Case  by  Dr.  Franck.-  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery, 

f A fatal  case  of  rupture  of  the  trachea  by  a kick  is  mentioned  in  the  Edinburgh 

IMedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  412.  . . n . 

t A case  occurred  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Glasgow,  where  the  trachea  was  totally 
divided  by  violence.  A hoy,  driving  the  gin  of  a coal-pit,  placed  himself  on  the  end 
of  the  lev^er.  On  stretching  out  his  head  to  look  at  something,  his  throat  came  in 
litrct  Xh  a p^^  such  was  the  force  with  which  he  was  going  round  that  the 
trachea  was  ruptured  across.  He  survived  for  several  days,  but  in  great  agony.— 

'Arne  are,  however,  cases  mentioned  by  surgical  writers  in  which  the  trachea 
was  completely  cut  asunder,  and  even  the  oesophagus  opened,  without  any  wound  of 
Te  ilildd  aiTery.-_Dorsey’s  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  69.  T he  following  are  reference, 

Th.e.e  did 

d,’ z-  v.„ cw.  .i  a 

blacksmith  thrust  his  red-hot  nail  rod  at  a man,  and  perforated  both  the  trachea  and 

oesophagus.  Died  in  a few  hours  in  attempting  to  swallow. 

Lancet  N.  S.  vol.  v.  p.  309,  Maryland  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  ii.  P-  ^ 

by  Aofessor  Luders  of  Kiel;  attempt  to  commit  suicide  with  a curved  knife,  no 

of  Waies’sislaud  ill  the  East  Indies.  A Malay  nut  his  comradya  throat  while  asleep! 

Se  laZZ  divided,  and  also  lialf  of  the  tesophagns  ; supported  by  enema.,  and  gem 

‘‘“cLZf 'funded  traehea  and  ..ophagns,  with  a taaor,  by  Dr.  Neumann,  wliem 
the  »“.nt  revived  fourteen  days.-Londnii  Medical  and  Qii.tMrly  Be.i.w,  vol.  ni. 

"•  ".nSheZTliZhfcZ  me  by  my  friend  Mr.  Marshsll  au- 

thor of  " S J the  Medical  Topography  of  Ceyl.n  ''I' 

tieiit  was.  When  the  Indian  army  was  sent  to  J V ? ^ the  camp,  wa, 

country  in  1818  and  1819,  a native  cooly,  or  labourer,  who  , .,,^’ti,er. 

shot  tlirough  the  throat,  the  hall  dividing  the 

He  lived  for  some  days  after  in  a state  of  the  inost  dread  ii  „p 

ing:  the  contents  ofihe  stomach  or  the  food  he 

the  windpipe,  and  producing  violent  fits  of  coughii  g>  j rd  out- 

staiit  deatli  from  suffocation.  His  breathing  was  so  loud  that  it  coum 

side  the  tent  where  he  lay.” — UuNi.oi’.  _ , ii-on  nf  a natient  in  whom 

II  A remarkable  case  was  stated  by  ’ He  suffered  extreme 

there  was  a fracture  and  luxation  of  the  vertebial  l' he  survived  five  moiUhs- 

pain,  and  his  extremities  gradually  became  gangrenous— 6wi  he  A 
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same  part.*  Wounds  piercing  the  vertebra,  or  passing  between  them, 
are  suddenly  mortal.  Injuries  of  the  neck  from  contusion  are  always 
dangerous,  and,  should  they  end  in  death,  must  be  judged  of  by  the 
appearances  that  are  found  on  dissection,  as  extravasated  blood 
laceration,  &e.f  ’ 

In  connexion  with  injuries  of  the  vertebrae,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  caries  of  the  atlas  and  dentatus  may  have  been  going  on  for  some 
time,  and  death  finally  and  suddenly  ensues  from  spontaneous  disloca- 
tion of  the  ligaments.  Disseetion  will,  of  course,  explain  any  diffieulty  ; 
but  during  life,  “ the  extreme  emaciation  and  weakness,  the  peculiar 
expression  of  the  eountenance  and  fixture  of  the  head,  either  quite 
or  quite  horizontal,  and  never  moved  without  the  support  of  both 
hands,  serve  to  indicate  the  nature  of  the  complaint.^ 

Wounds  of  the  thorax  are  divided  into  external  wounds ; into 
penetrating  wounds,  unaccompanied  with  injury  to  any  of  the  organs 

m that  cavity  ; and  into  penetrating  wounds,  with  lesions  of  those 
1 organs. 

_ External  wounds,  from  a cutting  instrument,  belong  to  the  class  of 
1 contusions  or  falls,  may  become  dangerous, 

I either  through  the  extension  of  inflammation  to  the  internal  parts,  or 
, from  the  rupture  of  some  blood-vessels.  Fracture  of  the  ribs,  if  not 
■ complicated  with  their  sharp  points  pricking  inwardly,  is  not  absolutely 
1 although  there  is  even  then  some  impediment  to  respiration, 

ana  some  apprehension  of  infiammation.  But  should  the  rib  be  mueh 
-plintered,  and  the  points  not  be  reducible,  it  may  end  fatally.  Pene- 

I wZpTfTh  dangerous,  unless  combined  with 

wT  “d  even  fatalsymp- 

Zhtf.Y  ® prognostics  always 

Its  or  atrte  ‘'>'=  the 

’ cStB  rt  T"  T'"  of  “'0  vibn  'viU.  the 

icS  shm;i,ll!  ,1  T'r  sttontion,  as  no 

Id  be  despaired  of.^  These  organs  are  also  subject  to  concus- 


ilTfi.J®"''’!'  "1st  I..  ...i  unabls  t„  Zml.h  ilefr^He'died  o' eS„“"iu  Ih' 

N'Wch  and  mind  tothelasT  Pie  dieriiffoir*'*-'*)'!  '''‘t  Preserved  liis 

I liical  Journa),  vol.  x.  p.  I73.  ^ foity-eight  lioiirs — Boston  Medical  and  Sur- 

Hilty!  wriuL'/i"  a.7s3vZTlw  ^ V-  "■ Gene. 

• Che  narrative  of  his  recovery  by  Dr  E I ^AU  "'ll  of  with 

.'t  triiSirv'  r;,'. 

’"••gicHl  Journal,  Zl.ZZp.'a."*  Edinburgh  Medical  and 

A very  extraordinary  case  of  this  kind  came  under  my  care  some  years  ago. 
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sion,  which  \sienneA  wind-concussion,  and  is  usually  fatal.  Fractures,, 
luxations,  and  contusions  of  the  vertebral  column,  are  all  highly  dan- 

eerous,  and  may  sooner  or  later  prove  fatal.  , i 

^ It  is  difficult  to  conceive  of  the  pericardium  being  wounded  vuthout 
a correspondent  injury  of  the  heart.  But,  if  separate,  it  is  to  be  deemed  ■ 
a ffic^hly  dangerous  wound.*  Wounds  of  the  heart,  of  its  ventricles. 
Ld  auricles,  are  mortal ; but  it  is  remarkable  that  numerous  cases  are 
on  record  where  life  lias  been  prolonged  for  a 

thp  inflietion  of  the  iniury.  Bohn  quotes  several  cases  of  the  kind,t 
and  an  instance  occurred  in  the  British  army  in  Spain, 
where  a soldier  survived  for  thirteen  days  with  a musket-ball  in  his 
TearU  The  reason  in  some  of  these  ca.es  is,  that  the  instrumei.  i 
whicli'causes  the  wound  prevents,  by  its  closing  the  aperture,  the 

Sergeant  Yerue,,  of  the  80.1,  ™ 

a shot  on  the  breast,  about  an  inci  from  tlie  suine’  the  lungs  weret 

which  came  out  behind  about  the  y aperture’s.  On  hfs  beingr 

completely  penetrated,  and  ‘he  mortal,  and  having  a 

brought  to  me,  ^ ^ " I merely  dressed  it  with  lint,  but  secured  by  straps;. 

great  many  wounded  to atte  , y j ti,at  be  was  easier,  and. 

next  day,  instead  of  huding  fj  j ^ ^nd  paid  particular  attention  to  him,.. 

irt^iirreT:rfnigir 

Of  ™ 

shaft  must  he  fresh  in  the  of®'”*” ^ ^ deemed  .voniids  of  tlie  pericardiom. 

. Larrey  ment  one  several  gwe.  .^  rf 

and  that  were  cuied.  on  A.  coope  weeks Lectures,  vol. 

with  a reaping-hook,  and  the  patient  survived  two  or  thiee  iveexs 

iii.  p.  169. 

t Sauc7s’o%‘;?plfliving  for^ 

Tslte  11.U  m be'lffi  uTon  mlely  as  physioliical  curiosities  ; they  sometimes- 

involve  questions  of  We  and  death.  following  is  an  outline.  The 

A case  was  tried  in  Glasgmy,  m 1819,  of  which  tl  e^  ^ 

keeper  of  a house  of  bad  fame  in  Gieeiioc  ‘ from  tlie  evidence  of  the  medical.- 
by  shooting  him  through  the  chest.  ,c^’„,„.ta’next  the  heart,  were  shattered  to: 

witnesses,  that  the  articles  and  part  o ' " w^  ; and  in  their 

atoms  by  the  sings  and  brass  nails  ^ moment  he  received  the  siiot ; there- 

opinion  he  must  have  dropped  down  house  was  eighteen  feet- 

fme,  as  the  body  was  found  m the  street,  and  there 

up  an  entry,  it  followed  tliat  the  P"®'"  . .gj  that  he  had  shot  him  through 

shot  him.  For  the  prisoner  it  tyas  by  force.  And  l-e- 

the  door  of  his  own  house,  which  he  ."  as  P ^ 

sides  direct  testimony  from  those  within  that  tliere  was  a stream  of 

with  the  deceaHetl  at  the  time,  it  came  „ .l.e  hodv  whs  hiund,  which  oHd*! 

blood  from  the  door  of  tlie  house  t<)  the  ^ iLeL>\d  of  the  door  was  on  a 

not  have  run  from  the  body  towanls  to  urn  e,  f ‘ ,,,,  -isoner  got  an 

higher  level  tlian  the  pavement  of  the  street.  On  tins  evideme  p 

unanimous  verdict  of  acquittal.— Dunlop.  u jf  by  tbe  heart  being 

I subjoin  Mr.  '[■‘ylc'-’s;— "t®  •« 

^ shattered  to  atoms'  we  '•"<lc‘-®‘‘’"V  .L.,?  , rwound  which  most  profess.oi.al 

substance  destroyed,  we  have  a j j Tlie  existence  of »" 

men  would  not  hesitate  to  proummce  ,o  enable  him  to  r.m 

individual  after  such  an  injnry  for  P“''^  ■ , ^'_.Medical  Jurisprudenre, 

eighteen  feet,  must  he  regarded  as  almost  miraculous.  — 

p.  452. 
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hsemorrliage  vvhicli  otherwise  would  soon  follow.  In  other  cases  it 
may  be  the  clot.  Formidable,  however,  and  imminently  dangerous  as 
these  wounds  are,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  probably  some  have  sur- 
vived an  injury  of  the  heart.  “ There  is  reason  to  believe,”  says.  Dr. 
Dorsey,  “that  the  heart  has  often  been  slightly  wounded  without  fatal 
consequences.”*  Wounds  of  the  base  of  the  heart  are,  however, 

* On  this  interesting  subject  of  wounds  of  the  heart,  I have^collected  some  refer, 
ences  which  may  be  of  use  to  tlie  medical  witness.  The  case  in  tlie  text  of  tlie  sol- 
Ed"'l'm'gh  IWedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p 129 
In  ler  in  Schlegel,  vol.  v.  p.  242;  a wound  fatal  after  fourteen  days. 

_ relletan’s  Surgery  : The  aorta  wounded  with  a small  sword,  yet  the  patient  siir 
vived  two  months.  ^ 

Medical  Records  and  Researches,  p.  59.  Ca.se  by  Dr.  Bahington  : the  nVht 
ventiicle  and  both  lobes  of  the  lungs  penetrated  by  a bayonet;  survived  nine  hours. 

Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  Case  by  Mr.  Featherton  ; ventricle 
wounded  by  a bayonet,  but  the  patient  walked  about  the  ward  on  the  second  day. 
we  died  m forty- nine  hours.  ^ 

■^^f^’VCOj^Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xiv,  p.  403.  Case  by  Buyer,  at  La  Charit6  : 
nnd  of  the  left  ventricle  with  a knife  ; died  in  nine  days. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xv.  p.  632.  Case  by  Dr.  Fris  at 
Naples  ; survived  a wound  of  the  ventricle  with  a knife  ten  days.  ’ 

Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  314.  Case  by  Professor 
i.Ur.  ® i the  pericardium  was  punctured  in  ten  or  twelve 

places,  and  the  right  ventricle  lacerated.  No  doubt  tlie  beating  of  tlie  heart  against 
t le  head  of  the  needle  caused  these  punctures.  Death  ensued  in  a few  lioiirs.^ 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  245.  Case  by  fll.  Ferriis  : A maniac 

hisu\fmlu™r  ’’■“l  "■>  dissection  the 

instrument  was  found  strongly  hxed  lu  the  substance  of  the  left  ventricle.  Tlie 

e IS  a so  pven  in  detail  by  Ortila,  Lefons.  Second  edition,  vol.  ii.  i,.  480. 

kitchen  kMfp*^”"  Dieu  ; right  ventricle  wounded  with  a 

Kiiuien-knile  ; survived  a month. 

Biid.  vol.  xxiii.  p.  84.  Dupuytren’s  cases. 

ten  Surgical  Association,  vol.  ii.p.  .357;  a boy. 

of  wood  aS.V  rl  'vas  wounded  in  tlie  thorax  by  a phig 

appamus  1 ’n  f had  used  to  form  the  breach  of  this 

was  well  but  i ««'^«Jked  about  for  a fortnight,  and  said  he 

accident’  On  d « away,  and  died  in  five  weeks  and  two  days  after  the 

hetween'the  e,di  found  in  the  right  ventricle,  forcing  itself 

withathiVt-P  I'*  mternal  surface  of  the  heart,  and  encrusted 

It  is  i doZf.  r'f  be  discovered  in  the  heart  or  pericardium, 

posed  bv  Mr  I)pvf  ‘■’“f  "''ts  actually  a wound  of  the  heart,  and  it  is  suii. 

‘*>eri„l,t  aiiri<V*'’*‘dT"’  thence  was  carried  by  the  stream  of  blood,  lirs^t  into 
g t auricle,  and  then  into  the  n^ht  ventricle, 

dual  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  ix.  p.  382.  An  indivi 

S Z «eventy-fb„r  to  the  pouiid  He  , I 

hours  Oi  af He  survived  iiinety-seve, 
to  tlie  ri,d,t  “'Tf  •'«>  ""ts  found  to  have  entered  the  right  veiiti  icle^passed 

cavaasee^iidenri?thl’7'l^-r  tlieii  descended  into  til  vena 

»‘i™,  1. ... V, '.s'd!  c:.ri:rs-  ■“ 

IS*”;,  J"::  r’Jir, 


On^.  f rti  ^asiva  ny  mi\  ijces  nrom  tlie  Unbliii 

<^"el.  It  wa^fouX  i"  the  right  auricle,  witli  a sword,  iii  a 

f*pressing  „ny  mZerZ  the  , ..dividual  returned  on  hoard  ship  without 

of  the  sword  had  been  lost  bribr*"'  stipposed  that  tlie  broken  point 

I"  ttie  other  a I.  " ‘ the  grass  Deatli  ensued  on  tlie  next  day. 

chest.  He  recovered  so!!^  t,rHr’  'hii  fell  under  his  dray,  wliicli  passed  over  his 

hospital,  he  thought  he  mivht'n!  ’'O'«o  fot  hour,  when,  being  near  Stevens’s 

nought  be  might  as  well  he  examined.  He  walked  in  and  lay  on  a 
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almost  invariably  mortal.  Wounds  of  the  aorta  and  vena  cava  are 
fatal  * It  is  hardly  possible  that  the  thoracic  duct  can  be  wounded 
without  affecting  other  vital  parts  ; but  if  it  should  occur  we  must  deem 
it  fatal,  as  the  chyle,  instead  of  passing  in  its  ordinary  course,  is  diffused 
into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax. t For  similar  reasons,  the  lower  part  of 

swssmmm:s 

(v  2431  relates  of  a vouiig  student  of  medicine,  who,  desirous  of  destroy- 
• 1 ■ • i iflicted  a wound  with  a douhle-bladed  knife  in  the  cardiac  region,  and 

a luvideTth^  mual  vein.  On  dissection,  the  left  ventricle  was  found  to  he 
die  --  so  sHght  as  dea-  ly  to  indicate  the  other  wound 

as  the  cause  of  death.  examoles,  that  wounds  of  the  heart 

ran  thirty  yards,  and  tlien  exclaiming,  on  Diseases  of  the  Heart,  mentions 

Mr.  Wallace,  of  Dublin  ^ b^fi  st  aoVta-witliin' 

three  cases  of  a similai  kind.  In  ’ • ^ j double-edged  instrument.  The 

the  pericardium  were  wounded  by  a r,,  the  second,  the  right  ven- 

persL  fell,  and  expired  f,/7eath  in  the  last,  wher’e  the  lift  veil- 

Sole™  i„  6f..»  AUl,o..gh  .bu.  »dd.n,  .b. 

not  lielieve  that  the  wounded  peiso  , .i.iiks^it  more  proliable  that  the  blood 

could  have  walked  the  distance  s a . he  allows  that,  in  certain  injuries 

was  deposited  for  the  purpose  of  deception.  s.  vol.  xiv.  p.  140. 

of  the  heart,  life  may  be  somewlmt  P':^"^  f vol.  vii.  p.  22, 
Instances  of  the  heart  being  f'*'"'  , . ^ physical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  320. 

Boiigon’s  case.  M^estern  Journal  of  '^\7'^77\hoMn  the  breast  with  a fowling- 
Case  by  Dr.  Randall  of  Tennessee,  o to  walk  about.  0« 

and  vol.  iii.  p-  29?.  , ,,r  ,i,e  heart  (by  a darning  needle) 

A case  of  recovery  from  a piinctiiied  ^ ^,,1.  xvii.  p.  «2. 

is  related  by  Dr.  O’Connor  in  London  ^.irirerv  vol.  ii.  p.  1«5’  »''‘- 

• See  Hays’s  American  Cyclopedia  of  Me^cnie  and  S mentions 

Wounds  of  the  aorta,  by  Dr.  Geddings.  ' ^s'e  armv,  to  punish  delinquents  by 
that  it  was  formerly  the  nusV','"’ n ’®  Jf  a hfavy  sword,  of  which  the  consequence 
striking  them  on  tlie  back  with  the  Hat  ol  a Heavy  > aorta. 

sometimes  was  rnptui-^e  of  tl.e  Hfe^outiu  though  in  a weak 

+ Blumenbacli  refers  to  a case  in  I.e  , . . joct.__Elliolsou’s  Blumei  • 

statl,  for  many  months  after  a rupture  of  the  thoracic  duct. 

bach,  p.  3G2. 
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the  oesophagus  is  scarcely,  if  ever,  wounded  separately ; but  if  so  it  is 
certainly  mortal,  as  it  prevents  the  proper  passage  of  the  food,’ and 
totally  impedes  the  function  of  nutrition.  Wounds  of  the  vena  azveos 
are  mortal,  as  they  are  attended  with  a haemorrhage  which  it  is  impos- 
sible to  suppress.  Wounds  of  the  diaphragm,  if  made  with  a sharp- 
pointed  instrument,  such  as  a sword,  are  dangerous,  if  only  the  muscu- 

«e  LllderedfeS  '''  ““ 

As  a general  deduction  from  these  remarks,  it  may  be  observed 
that  the  prognostic  m wounds  of  the  thorax  is,  in  most  cases,  an  un- 
fa^urable  one,  although  they  are  not  often  mortal,  unless  soZe 
primary  organs  be  injured.  John  Bell,  indeed,  directs  his  pupils 

heirt  TmLT-  ^ of  the 

in- In  S no  bear- 

whatever  ^ T T’  r""®  P^^otically  excludes  all  prognostics 
coufd  Xtsi/  f T’  the  best  founded  opinions  that  I 

lungs  should  in  0-^'  T f ’1  prognostic  in  wounds  of  the 

lungs  should  in  general  be  delayed,  as  the  cases  of  recovery  from 

desperate  ones  are  so  numerous,  that  we  can  never  be  iSed  in 

Wou3  T*  ^ ^oclarmg  any  particular  instance  a mortal  wound. 

from  cultinTof  hazardous  than  those 

irom  cutting  01  sharp-pointed  instruments. 


co.,.e,.,ra  J;  r.ul  n7i,e™d'rfT  »kicl.,  from  it,' 

Repository,  June  1824°™y'^]\Ir ' t>omIon  Jledical 

«tab  in  the  muscular  pk.  if  by  ProfeTsl’  B rm  "'p’ ■ ' m ‘ '"-.P-  from  a 
l'I£dicales,  vol.  ix.  art.  Diaphraam  runtutp  n 'f\  . (t^'r*^J'’U"“'re  des  Sciences 

fatal,  patients  suffer  ereativ  from^it’ an/ n ‘■'•at  when  not  immediately 

found  callous  and  rmfnded.^  ’ ’ «dges  of  the  rupture  arf 

Annals  of  Medicine, L.  I.  p wi!  by  Mr.  Curling  in  Bi-itish 

was  present,”  is^*^mLuioneT  a't^’p^^^^  diaphragm  and  stomach, 

»uch,  that  I can  readiiy  ag.ee^'^fth  tS'e 

•nine  period  subsequent  to  the  infliction  of  thi  f ^ J’*'**  "ijnry  happened  at 

I'ot  necessary  to  concede  whrch  so3  a^^^^^  iMre.  But,  in  allowing  this,  it  is 
in  all  cases  ini7neJia/c/« /’ata]  nr  Til  1^^®?.*'  ’^*'  'uptuie  of  the  diaphragm  is 

1'  “^tempting  to  mount  a coach  pulled  it  ovfu-  n i"r  1/  and  vigorous  man, 

tlie  Hotel  Dieu  on  the  third  dav\)f  the  Her!  1 'P'**®''  't-  He  was  taken  to 

to  he  fractured,  but  no  alarming  constitutioi'  '^**'1?'*-''®"®  was  found 

was  natural,  the  respiration  not  opp3seT  « .d^H* 

wogh,  with  a copious  expectoration^^  lie  ®"'y  annoyance  was  a teasing 

d'^ection  exhibited  a unexpectedly  on  the  stoA  day,  and 

considerable  extent,  and^  throuirh  this  tbe^3^/  sternum  and  ribs  for  a 
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Wounds  of  the  abdomen,  like  those  of  the  thorax,  are  divisible  into 
external  and  penetrating  wounds.  The  former  are  to  be  deemed 
simple,  unless  they  have  been  accompanied  with  a violent  shoe  o 
system,  or  are  of  large  extent,  or  are  accompanied  with  wounds  of  the 
epicrastric  artery.  In  this  last  case  the  haemorrhage  has  sometimes 
proved  fatal.  Penetrating  wounds  are  to  be  dreaded,  either  Iroiii 
touching  the  peritoneum,  and  thereby  causing  inflammation,  or  fro 
rofucing  veiiLl  hernia;  and  in  the  latter  case,  the  apprehension  ^ 
be  graduLd  on  the  nature  of  the  viscus  that  has  ^passed  out,  and 
inflammation  and  strangulation  that  accompany  it.  • 

Penetrating  wounds  may  also  strike  one  or  more  of  the  viscera  con 
tained  in  the  abdomen,  and  in  that  case  the  accidents  that  occur,  an 
the  medico-legal  questions  that  arise,  are  among  the  most  perplexing 
Sis  brani  oT  on?  subject.  Wounds  of  the  stomach  are  to  be  deemed 
higldv  dangerous,  although  there  has  been  great  diversity  of  opinion 
concerning  their  mortality.  Bohn  and  Teichmeyer  pronounce  all  moi^- 

r at  Letliic.  a,.d  „o. 

following  circumsta^nces : wounds  of  the  stomach  have  sometimes  been 

• The  necessity  of  returning  It  as  early  M possible  18  „f  tl,e  surgeon’s 

not  done,  the  criminal  may  escape 

he^VSen.’ 

'rs  v«i.  i. a-a- 

can'he  preserved  after  a severe  ^ notice,  in  the  Transactions 

with  an  analogous  case,  Burrows 'mentions  of  a man  wouiid^  m 

of  the  Royal  Irish  Academy.  . ’ " n^Tt  He  survived  the  effjsiU 

tl.e  stomach  with  a hlniit  pomted  ,,e  kept  closed  with  a plug- 

twenty-seven  years,  hut  had  pacts  and  ^Observations,  vol.  v. 

On  dissection  this  opening  was  found — , related  bv  Mr.  Travers, 
p 105.  Other  cases  of  recovery  from  wounds  have  le  j t 

North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  ’ 7'’ by  M.r- 

Transactions  of  the  IMedical  and  1 gj  Cooper,  Lectures,  vol.  m- 

S r«>»i  ’ 

vol.  iv.  p.  65C. 
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they  are  to  be  deemed  hazardous,  and  the  chance  of  death  is  increasod 
when  the  blood-vessels  or  nerves  of  the  part  have  been  kjured"*  S 
a]  rupture  or  division  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  may  also  be  eifected 
by  a severe  contusion,  or  a blow  on  the  part,  without  any  external 
wound  surgically  speaking,  being  present.  Fabricius  raemionrthe 
ease  of  a man  who  was  so  dreadfully  trodden  under  foot,  that  not  oJly 
the  stomach  was  burst,  but  there  was  a rupture  of  the  diaphragm  and 
t e food  passed  into  the  cavity  of  the  thorax,  and  notwithTnc^m^ 
VP.  ’ I rr  ® elevations  of  the  epidermis  in  the  form  of 

leasTinTured  abdominal  muscles  did  not  appear  in  the 

hp  tlio  ^ appear  surprising  that  sudden  death  should 

e the  consequence  of  a blow  on  the  epigastric  region,  when  it  is  recol 
lected  Ihat  ,t  is  the  seal  of  the  solar  plesus  aid  of  the  semirnar' 

fioii^no”’*/”'*  especially  subservient  to  life,  and  also  that,  on  disseo- 
tion  no  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  the  other  organs  should  in 
each  a case  be  fou„d.§  Wounds  of  the  intestines  are  S to  be  drlded 


may  f 1 1 'fcLTt*.*  .C«30),  m.n. 

dr"-''"* ™ '■-™: 

Lancet,  N.  S.  vol  vi.  p 16^  ^ disci, arged  from  the  aneurism— 

howtvJi-l-elateTa  ‘case  in  thic^.”Se  TivI  Devergie, 

from  fifteen  to  twenty  rents  of  aorta  were  torn;  with  no  less  than 

fallen  from  a second  /torTSifdfw  p '4“^  '-d 

aretiardl'Jpnm  known  to  the  vnigar, 

ago,  wliere  a man  killed  his  comrLe\v  p-'ivi.i  occurred  in  London,  some  years 

the  idea  that  death  in  these  combated 

t henervonssystem,  and  attributed  the  fatafri.lt  1’  ""m  '"‘’’‘I'T  made  on 

Gazette,  vol.xxi.p  CL  P-  576-  London  mS 

P-  So  also 

* ?tm,t  ‘ ‘ke  fIistoryJf\he  R^,,alTcHdr  ‘!®‘*«‘-iption  is  cited  by 

J 'tont  young  criminal,  condemnLl  tn  L 1 Academy  of  bciences  of  Paris.  “ A 
»-^:aKH,nstM,.„...n  ^.’.‘’“ned  to  be  broken  on  the  wheel,  ran  head  foremou 


; ^Hinsi  the^:ii:f  o„  tl,;  wheel,  he^d  fo;emo« 

P"  opco'og  the  head  not  the  sl’ivhfBuf  hehind  him,  and  instantly  fell  dead. 

1 'the  ln  k''a'ns  cerebellum,  o^r  sindalTin-ow'^*  fi'sooverahle,  either 

irtf  *1*^  'I^**^**’*®  S'lture,  which  couhl  imt  * ^ '"^*7  nimute  separaiion  iu 

>f  the  brain  was  unn;nally  hrm.''  “ ‘^-ath.  Thl  substance 

« point  ,s  so  important  that  I must  he  permitted  to  enlarge  somewhat  on  it. 
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tt,™  rt.o.e  of  the  ^ 

r ™oT.r°See„“7tS  and  if  death  fehoa-s  ate 

proper  treatment  it  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  injury. 


o Slight  to  th.  «rf  ri?o,sr2«;';ir*v 

sion  any  sensible  organic  q„arielled  with  a woman ; another  female 

from  fever,  and  walking  m Flee  ■ f .up  stomach,  which  caused  almost  m- 

came  up  and  gave  him  a blow  in  the  r g j,jg  expiring  so  sud- 

stantaiieoua  death.  Upon  dissection,  ‘Apaiii  a healthy  labourer  at  the  India 
denly,no  morbid  ^ anolhe/ labourer  ^me  up  and 

House  was  attempting  to  lift  ^ t,.„  .-  at  the  same  time,  he  gave  the 

said,  ‘ Stand  on  one  side,  and  let  an  ablei  ^ the  poor  fellow  im- 

former  a slight  blow  on  the  region  examination  there  was  not  any  mark  of 
mediately  dropped  down  and  expiied.  O remarks  that  inflammation 

.violence  discovered.’’— I>ectures,vohi.  p.  ll.  - redness  of  the  stomach 

is  out  of  the  question  in  these  cases  the^  jt  a*  the  effect 

that  is  occasionally  observed  can  alo  (which  has  been  found  empty)  pro- 
of the  sudden  cessation  '®  em^^  braiiches.-Paris’s  Medical 

ducing  an  accumulation  of  l<'ood  in  the  extieme  a 

Jurisprudence,  vol.  11.  pp.  121,  7 ■ york,  received  a blow  on  the 

ftjr.  Lambert,  a respectable  romine  from  a supper- party.  He  died 

stomach  from  some  rioters,  imme  ia  e y ^ injury  could  be  discovered,  except 

almost  immediately.  On  dissection  no  maik  « >» 

some  small  red  spots  on  the  ";‘®\"“\®Yhealthv  Dr.  Post  and  the  other  witnesses 
of  external  contusion.  , .Up  cause  of  death,  and  not  sudden  fright, 

concurred  in  believing  that  the  i , , ^ j i,ave  given  the  details  of  this  case 

The  prisoners  were  convicted  of  manslanghtei . i nave  g 

in  the  New  York  Medical  and  ^aii  hardly  justify  the  following 

If  we  deem  the  above  cases  ot  a"y  ^ g p was  subpoenaed  to  give  my 

decision,  mentioned  by  Dr.  Ye’d  »■  voiiiig  woman,  who  had  been  severe  y 

opinion  concerning  the  cause  of  gifg  ^as  never  well  from  that  tune 

kicked  in  the  region  of  the  ^ , several  months  after,  and  she  frequently 

to  the  day  of  her  death,  which  the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach 

vomited  blood.  On  opening  the  body  ^te.  deatn^^ 

was  found  inflamed.  During  my  treatment  she  had  received  ; upon 

the  appearances  would  not  appear  without  ‘be  m t ^ ^ constitutional 

m‘;  aXmative  answer  who  was  on  his  trial  for 

pauses  the  iudge  directed  the  jury  to  atquu  loe  ^ 

murder.”— Brand’s  Journal,  N.  S.  vo  . P'  violence  are  related.  Dulijin 

- Sevm  al  cases  of  rin-u-^^ 


. S;verd  cases  of  rupture  .;f  the  inte^ines  vu™  ^ 

Hospital  Reports,  vol.  iv.  p.  349  jounial’  vol.  i.  p.  550,  by  Dr.  Drake,  of  the 

ling?^  Western  Medical  and  1 'OS'^d  J Cliirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  142, 


w5;.u;,ro;  .i.e  ki*  »f  .k.~^  rksckj;;:.  ’0.1...  • -r‘ 

two  cases  of  rupture  of  the  ’ Bransby  Cooper,  Lancet,  N.  S.  '<>  ‘ , 

passiuK  over  the  abdomen,  quot^  f om  e®cum  and  rupture  of  U>e 

K two  cases  by  Mr.  Ellis  of  Dublin  ; ' ® American  Jonmal  of 

duodenum:  in  eacli,  drays  passing  Annan,  of  laceration  of  the  i eu 

Medical  Sciences  v.  . xxi.  ^^^30  -se^hy^D  ^ All 

from  the  kick  of  a horse.  i„v!.ked 


'i^’la.  Tie.,  in  r '::S 

lification  came  on,  and  he  died,  veiau  , ,„.,imony 


■s.  -m 
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Wounds  of  tlie  smaller  intestines  are  more  dangerous  than  those  of 
the  larger,  not  only  because  they  perform  more  important  functions, 
but  are  supplied  with  a greater  number  of  nerves.*  Wounds  of  the 
mesentery  cannot  be  deemed  mortal,  unless  some  of  the  large  blood- 
vessels of  the  organ,  or  its  principal  glands,  be  injured;  and  in  these 
cases  the  danger  arises  from  not  being  able  to' suppress  the  hemor- 
rhage, or  to  supply  the  loss  of  the  chyle.  Wounds  of  the  omentum  are 
to  be  estimated  like  those  to  the  mesentery  ; but  it  deserves  remark 
that  a contusion  is  apt  to  induce  inflammation  and  gangrene.f  Wounds 
of  the  pancreas  seldom  occur,  unless  some  other  viscus  be  injured  at 
file  same  time.  If  they  should  happen  separately,  the  cause  must  have 
been  an  instrument  entering  at  the  back,  and  its  wound  cannot  be 
considered  as  mortal  unless  some  arterial  or  venous  vessels  have  been 
injured.  Wounds  of  the  liver  are  generally  mortal,  and  their  fatality 
originates  m some  blood-vessel  being  injured,  or  in  the  consequences 
that  ensue.  Superficial  injuries  are,  however,  frequently  healed.t 
VVounds  of  the  gall-bladder  are  deemed  absolutely  mortal,  as  its  fluid 

proved  that  lie  liad  been  subject  to  them.  Tliere 
I®  ,1  ^'scoloration  or  bruises  on  the  abdomen.  He  died  on  the  sixth  day,  and  after 
death  a large  black  bruise  was  found  on  the  breast ; the  body  was  swollen  and  dis. 

ouied  in  various  places,  and  a large  quantity  of  extravasated  blood  was  on  dis' 
«ectmn,  seen  in  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  ’ 

Dr.  Conquest  deposed  that  Cony  was  very  intemperate  and  had  dmnlr 

hir'anr  if  tfe  gripes  3 vomft 

iiotrnfnrff  ahhough  he  states  expressly  that  the  bowels  were 

Inn*  ^ bruised.  The  patient  never  complained  of  kicks  or  bruises  Dr 
Lower,  who  saw  him  in  consultation  the  day  before  he  died,  found  no  marks  of  fe^r 

Mr.  Raven  (I  presume  a surgeon)  deposed  that  “ it  was  well  known 

be%f’  * ® extravasated  blood  in  the  ifver 

decK  hfm  f f ® Westminster  Hall,  and  eighteen  votes 

S..t.  Tril?;„T  a 

.ocL.'jSm  ?n >«™  »( ihe  IrrilaMs  sympathy 
'vhen  they  are  only  8h-Xff..wi  some  unaccountable  cause 

was  caused  by  a smalfnrick  in  ibj  ^ oase  where  instant  death 

"uit."  r«r  '• 

'Ulrich  a^if  fS|"faTnif‘ffd“"'’^'‘f  ^'Offenbach,  &c,  in 

“ware  of  its^natiire  the  siir.rp  i®  ‘ I"-otriided.  Without  being 

effects  followed.-American*iiIedicannf\1lg^^^^^  '-d 
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is  stimulating  to  a high  degree,  and  occasions  inflammation  and  most 
violent  pain  * Wounds  of  the  various  ducts  are  mortal.  Those  of  the 
spleen  are  to  be  estimated  like  ivounds  of  the  liver ; if  deep  and  pene- 
tratincr,  death  will  follow  from  hemorrhage.  There  are,  however, 
„iany”cases  of  recovery  from  injury  to  this  organ.f  It  a common 
circumstance  in  cases’of  sudden  death,  from  accidents,  falls,  & to  find 
the  spleen  or  liver  lacerated  ; and  this  is,  therefore,  to  be  deemed  a 
fatal  hijury.j;  Wounds  of  the  kidneys  have  often  been  successfully 

• ThPvp  are  but  very  few  cases  on  record  of  wounds  of  the  gall-bladder  distinct 

• Theie  aienut  ,,  , foU„winff.  Plii  osopbical  Transactions, 

from  «.I..r  I J.™  . ..  M»«.  ^ 

vol.  XXXVI.  p.  341  ; an  otticei  in  wii  , Edlin,  wound  with  a 

sir  Asiley  Cooper’s  o'-T"  ' SaWtier  mcittioos  another  case,  fatal 

bayonet  i death  entne  liii.^  in  the  nrtiele  Wonni,  of  Hi,  Abdomen,  in  Hay’s 

Cyclopedia  of  P'ractioal  *'>''''7th“tth”'l7b'ye“^^  “.rr"!!".". 

SK  “?»*.'•  t' iir  Into  S 

Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  509.  „ nori  r>f  the  soleen  was  removed 

t A case  is  related  by  Mr.  j 425.  Two  others  are  mentioned 

with  safety.— Pbilos(ipliicid  lransactions,voLx  .^  authority  of  Mr. 

by  Dr.  Blundell,  in  Q,3,.;g„  Medico-Cbinirgical  Review,  vol.  vi. 

Cline,  and  the  other  on  that  ® , ..  2491  refers  to  cases  of  recovery  from 

p.  404.  Dr.  Dunghson  (Physiology,  vol  ..  P;  ^ of  cure 

wounds  related  by  Adeloii  and  Sir  C.  Bell  ; ana  tnerc  is  <»  s 

by  Dr."  Powell,  in  American  Journal  of  natfve  was  gored  bv  a 

^ In  the  India  Journal  of  Medicine,  1 Six  days 

buffalo,  and  through  the  wound  there  ^ ‘ 4 3,^  p^tiLt  recovered.- 

after  Dr.  Macdonald  removed  this  with  the  knife,  and  tne  pat 

London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xx.  p.  285.  TumIIs  Boston  Medical  and 

Ratal  cases  ai.  i.lated  by  Dr.  Ahercmmh.e  ;J,y  , 

s;“),  s™ 3M  ;■  .^4  ™'7i  jif 

and  American  Journal  of  Medical  ^’severe  blows;  in  that,  a woman. 

All  these,  except  the  last,  occurred  struck  by 

long  afflicted  with  intermittent  fevei,  wa. , q There  was  no  mark  of 

him  with  a long  elastic  switch,  an  • „ygr  tbe  region  of  the  spleen,  and 

violence  externally,  though  the  blow  « . g however  and  the  liver,  were  so 

„„  dissection  that  organ  tL  man  was  acquitted  from  these 

soft  that  a slight  pressure  siifficcd  toteai  inem, 

circumstances.  , . „r  To,„mrv  of  the  present  year  (1824),  three 

t On  the  morning  of  Jo  join  the  riot  wiUi  which  the 

soldiers  attempted  to  get  one  of  bdin  8 , „f  Scotland,  but  mistook  tbe.ir  way 

new  year  is  uniformly  ushered  in  by  he  peof^le  side  of  the  rock, 

in  the  dark,  and  precipitated  of  them  were 

They  were  found  dead  the  next  morning,  and  the  li'Cis  01 

found,  on  dissection,  to  he  lacerated.  „Hvinatinv  from  a blow  on  the  ribs  bv 

A rupture  of  both  the  liver  and  pancreas,  x!i.  n.  384.  A fatal 


Anipture  of  both  the  liver  and  pancreas,  394.  A fatal 

the  wheels  of  a stage-coach,  is  a^^^^  where  d^eatli  f<>llo«;«l  >" 

. of  rupture  of  the  liver  from  a fall  I' grican  Journal  of  Medica 


case 
foiir._ 

Sciences,  vol.  vi 
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treated ; tliey  are,  however,  dangerous,  according  to  their  depth  and 
{ the  effusion  of  urine  (if  any)  into  the  abdomen.*  So,  also,  with 
wounds  of  the  ureters. 

! Wounds  of  the  bladder  would  not  seem  to  be  even  very  dangerous, 
i if  we  look  at  the  success  which  ordinarily  attends  the  operation  of 
lithotomy.  They  may,  however,  prove  hazardous  from  the  effusion  of 
%:  its  contents,  or  the  injury  of  a blood-vessel.t  Wounds  of  the  neck, 

! and  sphincters  of  the  bladder,  are  apt  to  leave  incontinence  of  urine ; 
5 and  when  this  does  occur  it  should  be  stated  in  the  report. j;  Wounds 


*1 


ii 
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passing  over  the  abdomen,  is  related  in  Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter, 
vol.  ii.  p.  76. 

Mr.  Watson  also  mentions  several  cases  in  which  the  liver  was  lacerated  l)y 
^olence.  Death  ensued  almost  immediately.  Watson  on  Homicide,  p.  102. 
Devergie  (vol.  ii.  p.  45)  remarks  that  in  rupture  of  the  liver  the  blood  is  partly  fluid 
and  partly  coagulated. 

A successful  case  of  treating  a severe  wound  of  the  kidney  was  related  to  me 
by  my  friend.  Dr.  Knox,  of  Edinburgh.  A boy,  at  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope, 
received  a deep  wound  in  the  left  kidney  from  a butcher’s  knife,  which  was  thrown 
at  him.  He  was  brought  to  Dr.  Knox,  who  caused  him  to  be  placed  and  retained 
ni  such  a position  that  the  wound  should  be  the  most  depending  part  of  the  body, 
n a sm’rt  time  he  made  a complete  recovery.  There  are  instances  of  death  arising 
trom  slight  blows  on  the  kidney,  where  it  contains  a calculus.  A gentleman  in 
India  was  tried  for  the  murder  of  his  servant,  whom  he  killed  by  a blow  on  the 
oins ; on  its  being  proved  that  the  kidney  contained  a calculus,  the  ragged  points  of 

which  had  punctured  the  blood-vessels,  he  was  acquitted. Dunlop. 

A case,  which  the  narrator  supposes  to  have  been  a wound  of  the  kidney,  and 
which  was  cured,  is  given  by  Dr.  Borthwick — Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  p.  466. 

ennen  also  relates  of  an  officer  who  was  wounded  by  a musket-ball  in  that  region 
and  who  suffered  long,  but  finally  passed  with  his  urine  a piece  of  cloth.— 

1 1 ly  burgery,  p.  3.30.  He  adds,  however,  that  the  cases  on  record  of  recoveries 
alter  wounds  of  the  kidney  are  not  numerous. 

fatal  cases  of  rupture  of  the  kidney  from  blows  are  mentioned  by  Mr.  Laidlaw 
in  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal;  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences’ 
n {ii  ?*  Cooper,  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxiv. 

V ’ of  Pliiladelphia,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

XV.  p.  ooy.  ^ 

‘^'**®*'  of '•I'l'tiire  of  the  bladder  from  external  violence  are  given  by  Clo- 
Vai  I Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  231  ; by  Dewar 

^ 11  mrgh  Medical  andSiirgical  Journal,  vol.xxxi.  p.  06,  in  his  remarks  on  this  case’ 
can  'far".-*’  /‘I  ^''Stances  then  oiurecord  ; by  Dr.Dupuytren,  Ameril 

and  « f P-  535-  This  occurred  at  the  H6tel  Dieu, 

when  r ' P^VOonoe/  l«y  Dupiiytren  to  be  a ruptured  bladder,  was  doing  well 
the  se’vp'ntT  '0’P'''*^0"00  in  eating,  peritonitis  came  on,  and  the  patient  died  on 
tines  «nri  M 1 ^ .f^.'‘.‘*'®seotion  marks  of  adhesion  were  seen  between  the  intes- 

a hln,t  f Additional  cases  of  fatality  are  related  by  Mr.  Ellis;  one  from 

i-ider  I aneet'^  N*’  1 '‘"other  from  a horse  rearing  and  falling  on  its 

forward  rthe^L^;^^^  ^yme,  of  a female  falling 

«"d  death  folloLd  '.ty  to  pass  her  urine,  and  peritonitis  ensued, 

f'lndusof  the  i.l?a  I '''?»eotion,  a small  rupture  was  found  at  the 

the  Middle  f'fediciil  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  206— 

ii  p 69  British  A’nnals  of  Medicine, 

neum'uTruimJlym®^  PO'-'‘o- 

irbich  the  oirnTtilin  hef  "Tict  with  no  less  than  three  cases  in 

W blows  o.Ttlie  r^^^^^^^^  was  w, 

Mentions  that  at  • • i I will  hriefly  state  them.  Professor  Syme 

onvivial  party  blows  and  wrestling  passed  between  two  persons. 
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of  the  uterus  are  dangerous  in  proportion  to  the  haemorrliage  that  fol- 
lows and  the  symptoms  that  supervene.  If  that  organ  be  impreg- 
nated, the  danger  is,  of  course,  increased.* 


One  of  them  walked  home  more  than  a mile,  and  in  crossing  his  threshold  fell  for- 
ward  on  his  abdomen.  When  lifted  up  he  felt  great  pain,  and  was  unable  to  lielp 
himself.  He  died  in  two  days,  and  rupture  of  the  bladder  was  found.  Professor 
Syme  was  consulted,  and  he  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  injury  resu  ted  from  the 
fall  and  that  the  individual  could  not  have  walked  home  if  tlie  rupture  bad  happened 
from  the  i/ow.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJonrnal,  vol.  xlvi.  p.  2G9.  Another 
case  occurred  in  France.  Two  persons  were  fighting,  and  one  kicked  the  other  m 
the  hypogastric  region.  The  injured  man  died  in  seven  days.  On  dissectnm  every 
part  was  healthy  except  the  abdomen.  There  was  a laceration  of  the  bladder,  and 
its  mucous  membrane  was  highly  inflamed.  Adhesions  and  false  membranes  also 
occurred  among  the  intestines,  with  extravasated  fluid.  'Ihe  examiners,  Dr.  (rner- 
sent  and  Denis,  testified  that  death  was  owing  to  the  rupture  caused  by  the  kick. 
—Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xv.  p.  206.  A very  similar  case  was  tried  before  Lord 
Denman,  at  Lancaster,  in  March  1836.  Here  death  occurred  on  the  fiftli  day  and 
the  main  defence  set  up  was  that  the  rupture  might  have  been  occasioned  by  dis- 
tention. Lord  Denman  remarked,  that  if  so,  it  was  very  extraordinary  that  it  should 
happen  immediately  after  a violent  kick  on  the  part.  The  prisoner  was  found 

guilty. London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  61.  _ _ 

* A medical  friend  of  mine  related  to  me  the  following  ca.se.  When  in  Ley- 
Ion  he  was  called  to  see  the  wife  of  a sergeant,  who  had  received  a stab  in  the  side 
with  a knife,  wounding  the  uterus,  she  being  then  in  the  eighth  month  of  her 
pregnancy  ; and  on  asking  her  how  she  got  hurt,  she  said  that  in  Vn T! 

Liives  which  she  had  been  cleaning,  her  foot  slipped  and  she  let  them  fall,  and  fell  on 
the  ton  of  them,  when  one  of  them  entered  her  side  and  produced  the  wound,  ot 
which  she  soon  afterwards  died.  She  had,  however,  told  some  of  her  companions, 
the  women  of  the  regiment,  that  it  was  her  husband  who  had  inflicted  the  wound  , 
and.it  was  known  that  they  did  not  live  on  the  happiest  terms ; this  excited  suspi- 
cion, and  the  husband  was  ordered  for  trial.  On  dissection,  it  appeared  that  the 
wound  had  entered  from  above  and  gone  downwards,  which  could  not  well  have 
happened  had  she  been  wounded  in  the  manner  she  desci-ibed  to  the  s^rgeom 
From  circumstantial  proof  it  was  like  to  have  gone  hard  with  the  prisoner  but  he 
was  let  off  on  the  evidence  of  one  of  the  surgeons,  who,  when  interrogated  on  the 
subject,  said  that  the  wound  was  not  necessarily  mortal.  I have  since  learned  li  e 
private  history  of  the  jury  in  this  case  ; it  is  as  follows.  ^ 

of  thirteen;  of  these  one  declined  voting,  six  were  of  opinion  that  it  was  man 

slaughter,  and  six  wished  to  bring  it  in  murder.  In  this  state 

lioiii-s,  till  at  last  one  of  those  who  were  for  the  severer  sentence  relented,  and  a ter- 

dict  of  manslaughter  was  given.” — Dunlop.  , r , • , o more 

The  following  case  is  highly  interesting,  and  its  doubtful  points  , 

minute  investigation.  At  a meeting  of  the  London  J edical  ,[ 

1836  Dr.  Blicke  mentioned  that  a female  was  taken  in  laboui  at  7 a-  m.  f 
A ti.’  to  half  past  2,  the  pains  were  very  severe,  but  after  that  they  ceased-  Hr. 
Blicke  was  called  in  the  next  day,  and  suspected  rupture  of  the  ^ ^ j 

left  to  nature,  and  the  female  sunk  and  died  the  next  morn  ng  at  two  " . 
fifteen  hours  after  the  body  was  examined.  A bruise  was  distinctly  t'«ced  ^ 
the  parietesof  the  abdomen,  and  there  was  a slight  opacity  in  the 
tion  ofthe  peritoneum,  like  the  effect  of  previous  inflanin lation.  T'.e  ut^ 
very  healthy,  and  most  firmly  contracted.  It  was  ruptured  from  i 

'""a  •■.1,.  r,r.t  vi,i.  or  Dr.  Bllck.,  .1..  ..M  Wm  tl„.  .l.r 

her,  as  she  had  been  some  tune  previous  violently  beaten  b\  ■ 

knelt  on  her  abdomen,  and  she  had  never  been  well  since.  O „tenis, 

gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  injury  had  produced  some  par  . a ^ 

5nd  that  when  that  organ  came  to  be  in  action  during  j ‘ j.j.ed  aecmiche.ir 

come  the  resistance  of  its  contents,  and  was  rupUiied.  f ^ p,egiiant 

was  sent  for,  who  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  an  injury  inflicted  on  a p g 
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Several  cases  have  been  recently  published  of  sudden  and  fatal  has- 
inorrhage  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen  from  the  eruption  of  extra- 
uterine  conceptions.* 

In  all  these  instances  of  wounds  of  the  abdomen  the  danger  is  ag- 
gravated from  extravasation,  and  this  again  is  increased  according  to 
the  nature  of  the  fluid,  which  may  be  either  blood,  chyle,  bile,  fascal 
matter,  or  urine.  An  extravasation  of  blood  is  often  within  the  power 
of  the  surgeon,  but  its  consequences  are,  however,  always  to  be  dreaded. 
The  other  evacuations  can  scarcely,  if  ever,  except  in  the  cases  of  the 
urine,  be  remedied  by  means  of  operations,  and  are  hence  very  gene- 
rally mortal,  t 

Wounds  of  the  testicles  are  dangerous,  particularly  if  they  have 
been  contused  or  injured  by  a sharp-pointed  instrument.  Their  divi- 
sion, indeed,  by  a cutting  instrument  may  be  mortal,  unless  the  subse- 
quent hmmorrhage  be  speedily  prevented.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  wounds  of  the  penis ; but,  in  other  respects,  injuries  of  this  organ 
are  not  to  be  deemed  dangerous.  Wounds  of  the  female  organs  are 
often  highly  dangerous,  from  the  profuse  hmmorrhage  that  ensues.  J 


woman,  if  it  did  not  produce  labour  at  the  time,  would  not,  six  weeks  afterwards, 
have  any  thing  to  do  with  producing  rupture  of  the  uterus. 

]\Jr.  Kingdon  remarked,  that  he  had  no  doubt  that  an  undue  attachment  of  the 
placenta,  the  result  of  inflammation  in  consequence  of  a blow,  did  take  place,  and 
destroyed  the  woman  by  liKmorrhage  at  the  time  of  labour.  He  related  a case  in 
point,  in  which  the  injury  had  been  some  time  before  received. — London  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  122. 

* Mr.  Watson  refers  to  several  in  his  Treatise  on  Homicide,  p.  103. 

+ “ 1 he  complete  effusions  of  bile,  urine,  and  ffeculent  matter,  prove  uniformly 
fatal,  by  their  quality  inducing  a destructive  inflammation.” — Travers  on  Injuries 
of  the  Intestines,  London  edition,  p.  72.  It  has  been  proposed  to  avert  the  evilsaris- 
ing  from  tliese  fluids  remaining  in  the  cavities  by  removing  them  by  puncturing,  as 
IS  practised  in  dropsical  cases  : and  this  I could  suppose  may  be  practicable  in  some 
cases,  as  where  any  very  fluid  liquid  is  to  be  got  out ; water,  for  instance,  or  serum, 
may  be  drawn  off  by  puncturing  at  the  lower  part  of  the  cavity  where  it  may  he 
lodged  ; but  in  other  instances  there  would  be  but  little  to  hope  for  from  the  opera- 
tion. Bile,  urine,  faeces,  and  chyle,  are  highly  irritating  in  their  nature;  and 
though,  which  is  very  doubtful,  we  are  enabled  to  remove  them  from  the  cavity, 
we  should  find  it  impossible  to  command  the  wounded  gall-bladder,  biliary  duct, 
kidney,  Ulster,  or  intestine,  from  which  they  proceed  ; so  that  the  operation  would 
only  be  inflicting  pain  without  any  rational  hope  of  success,  as  they  would  be  re- 
newed as  fast  as  they  were  removed;  and  as  for  blood,  unless  the  puncture  was 
made  instantly,  it  would  most  likely  coagulate,  and  in  that  form  it  would  be  impos- 
"1  ’.**  get  It  through  a small  punctured  hole;  making  a large  incision  is,  of  course 
quite  out  of  the  question  ; and  blood,  if  likely  to  find  its  way  otit  at  all,  will  do  so 
iiirongh  the  hole  through  which  the  wound  was  inflicted— Duni.op. 

IM  r V''o  interesting  cases  are  related  by  Mr.  Watson  of  Edinburgh Edinburgh 

?i!.  hu  “tlie  l"r^*‘^'‘'  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  «5.  In  both  there  lufd  been  an  iS 

or  a knife  j 'vith  a cutting  instrument,  and  either  a razor 

victed  ill  nne  ^ ' lollnwed  in  each  after  a very  few  hours.  The  murderer  was  con- 

that  it  ^ ”'''y  ®*“'8iied  because  the  medical  witnesses  stated 

bv  fallinir  rmprobable^  that  the  wound  might  have  been  occasioned 

but  a clean  it^.iti*’  *,'!*' P ”’‘?y'  was  not  lacerated,  nor  penetrating, 

that  “ the  fem,  I evident,  in  order  to  inflict  it  as  supposed  in  the  defence, 

clothes  tniisi  1 " ® "?’*“*■  I'dve  sat  down  upon  a jiiece  of  glass  standing  erect,  and  her 
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The  extent  and  variety  of  injuries  that  the  abdomen  and  the  vis- 
cera contained  in  it  may  receive  call  for  all  the  skill  of  the  surgeon, 
and  his  judgment  will  be  frequently  exercised  in  deciding  on  the 
fatality  or  danger  of  wounds  of  this  part  of  the  system. 

Wounds  of  the  extremities  are  to  be  decided  upon  according  to  their 
nature  ; but  the  majority  of  them  are  not  dangerous.  Of  simple 
Avounds  I have  already  spoken,  and  it  is  sufficient  to  add,  that  when 
the  integuments  and  first  layer  of  muscular  fibres  only  are  wounded, 
they  will  heal  without  difficulty.  The  presence  of  syphilis  and  scro- 
fula may,  however,  cause  their  degenerating  into  ulcers ; and  it  must 
also  be  noticed  that  w'ounds  of  the  extremities,  in  which  the  muscular 
fibres  are  transverely  divided,  will  take  a long  time  to  heal.  Contu- 
sion also  may  increase  the  inflammation,  or  induce  suppuration. 
Wounds  of  tendons  are  generally  tedious,  and,  when  cured,  are  often 
followed  by  a loss  of  substance  and  a want  of  mobility  in  the  parts. 
Compound  fractures  are  sometimes  hazardous — as  also  fractures  near 
articulation,  or  of  parts  surrounded  by  large  masses  of  muscles.  Com- 
minuted fractures  are  extremely  tedious  in  their  cure.  Finally,  fractures 
in  young  persons  and  in  those  who  are  in  good  health  are  more  readily 
healed  than  in  old  persons,  valetudinarians,  and  pregnant  women. 
Wounds  complicated  with  dislocations  sometimes  induce  alarruing 
symptoms,  as  also  those  in  which  an  important  nerve  is  divided.  The 
proo-nosis,  however,  is  favourable,  unless  serious  symptoms  supervene 
on  the  disease,  and  which  are  referable  to  it.  Wounds  of  the  arteries 
and  veins  are  not,  at  the  present  day,  considered  dangerous  by  modern 
surgeons,  if  timely  aid  be  afforded;  but,  under  other  circumstances,  a 
w'ound  of  a large  artery  may  prove  fatal.  The  system  may  be  injured, 
or  so  much  blood  may  have  been  lost,  as  to  render  assistance  of  little 
value.*  Mr.  Watson  states  that  the  loss  of  from  five  to  eight  pounds 
of  blood  is  required  to  prove  fatal  in  cases  of  adults.  This,  however, 
is  not  invariable,  as  some  individuals  cannot  bear  the  loss  of  blood  so 
Avell  as  others.  It  is  extremely  rare  that  AVOunds  of  the  veins  prove 
dangerous,  except  the  brachial  or  femoral  ones  be  wounded  near  the 
trunk.  Wounds  of  the  articulation  are  generally  to  be  dreaded,  ami 
the  apprehension  is  increased  Avhen  they  are  complicated,  as,  or  ex- 
ample, Avith  contusion,  hsemorrhage,  or  fracture. j" 


It  is  remarkat.le  tliat,  in  both  cases,  the  mmderers  were  the  first  t.i  call  niedita 
aid  proljal.ly  supposing  that  the  ha:morrliage  would  lie  attributed  to  flooding. 

In  his  late  work  Mr.  Watson  adds  two  additional  (fatal)  cases.  In  both  tl 

murderers  were  convicted  and  executed.  ^ «,>iw>inl>er 

• The  following  case  may  also  occur : J.  Denton  was  indicted  in  »«1  ^ 

1813,  at  the  Old  Bailey,  for  the  murder  of  C.  Denton.  He  had  J'®  , j\],e 

knife,  and  she  lived  a month  thereafter.  The  medical  testimony  *‘«t^  t'’»;^‘“® 
wound  had  nearly  divided  the  arteries  of  the  arin-i<  mor/iAerf, 
sequence.  He  was  condemned  and  executed. ’’—Edinburgh  Annual  Register,  tol. 

1’**‘  y a very  interesting  case  came  on  before  the  Justiciary 

thelutnmn  circuit,  at  Glasgow,  in  the  year  1822.  A * >® 

iraniekeeiier  to  Lord  Blantyre,  was  tried  lor  the  minder  of  a poacher, 

L severily  in  the’left  arm  that  it  was 

elbow.  The  man  died  of  erysipelas  phlegmonoides  in  the  ' ’ J j 

tion  on  the  trial  was,  whether  the  erysipelas  was  brought  on  by  the  wou 
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Finally,  the  prognostic  from  wounds  from  fire-arms  is,  in  all  cases, 
. more  serious  than  that  of  wounds  fi’om  cutting  instruments.* 

,j  Upon  this  question  the  medical  men  differed  totally.  Mr.  John  Burns,  the  most 
I eminent  surgeon  in  Glasgow,  gave  it  as  his  opinion  that  the  debility  caused  by  the 
j wound  brought  on  the  disease  of  which  he  died.  Dr.  John  Thomson,  of  Edinburgh 
i was  of  opinion  that  it  was  brought  on  long  before  he  received  the  wound.  It  ap’ 
i|  peared  in  evidence  that  the.poacher  had  been  out  in  the  exejcise  of  his  vocation  for 
two  nights,  and  had  slept  without  shelter;  that  during  that  time  he  had  ate  but 
I little;  and,  above  ail,  that  he  had  a foul  ulcer  in  his  leg,  the  absorption  from  which 
:i  undoubtedly  laid  the  foundation  of  the  disease  before  the  injury  was  received. 

1 Under  all  these  circumstancss,  what  could  have  been  the  best  mode  of  treatment  iii 
i such  a case,  supposing  he  had  received  no  wound  at  all  ? Undoubtedly  the  very 
treatment  he  did  receive  in  consequence  of  it— copious  bleeding,  light  diet  being 
I kept  quiet  and  still ; and  the  counter-irritation  of  the  amputation,  so  far  from  in- 
i!  creasing  the  inflammation  which  was  going  on  in  the  groin,  must  have  acted  like  a 
, blister,  or  a seton,  in  repressing  and  counteracting  it.  This  appears  to  me  to  he 
,j  the  rational  view  of  the  case,  and  in  this  view  the  jury  saw  it,  for  the  prisoner  was 
ij  acquitted.  ^ 

I “ Thereare  some  wounds  more  apt  to  produce  serious  effects  in  different  parts  of 
the  body  than  others.  Thus,  a cut  in  the  aductor  muscle  of  the  thumb  (that  muscle 

i|  winch  lies  in  the  palm  of  the  hand)  more  frequently  brings  on  lock-jaw  than  an  in- 
: jury  of  equal  extent  any  where  else.  While  on  the  subject  of  lock-jaw,  which  must 
he  looked  upon  as  a spasmodic  action  of  the  muscular  system  generally,  rather  than 
u a mere  contraction  of  the  temporal  muscle  only,  which  is  merely  a symptom  of  the 

II  disease,  I may  remark  that  a predisposition  to  this  is  brought  on  by  particular  cli- 
p mates,  especially  within  the  tropics,  which  could  not,  d priori,  have  been  expected, 
rt  Vflien  the  expedition  sailed  from  England  to  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1807,  in  the  hospitals 
I'o  most  of  the  regiments  employed  there  lock-jaw  was  a very  frequent  effect  of  a 

wound  in  any  part  of  the  body.  The  same  troops  went  to  the^Ca^e  oToond  Hope 
where  no  such  effects  ever  appeared  at  all.  The  89th  regiment  went  from  that  to 
jtejlon,  where  no  lock-jaw  ever  followed  a wound  ; and  thence  to  Java,  where  it 
i^s  the  cause  of  death  m two-thirds  of  the  wounds.  Here  we  have  four  hot  cli. 

! hea^!h’ie  J?h^  unfavourable  to  Europeans,  and  two  of  them  the 

■ jS  InH  've  know  of,  and  yet  the  tetanus  took  place  in  South  America  and 

l.who'  ^ ^ ^ sudden  blow,  may  produce  laceration  of  a joint  • and 

lishoS  f disease;  in  which  ca.se, 

* and  judicial  inquiry,  it  is  the  duty  of  both  the  lawyei- 

Sih  hit  T L the  patient’s  previous  iiealtli  and 

5 coun  at  iL.i  ■ r’  that  it  comes  under  the  investigation  of  a criminal 

Z the  causing  death  ; hut  in  civil  cases  it  is  often  tried,  as  in 

B avo  iif  tf  coaches,  &c.  There  was  a case  of  this  kind  recorded  some  time 

ii'C(«ch  vl'r  mm;' a ''' P'“'"ttff’  » gentleman  who  had  been  upset  in  a 

^iment , f T against  the  defendant,  a surgeon,  for  iinskiKul  treat- 

f H the  shoulder-joint,  by  which  the  patient  was  part  ally  de. 

I meiit  lo  though  there  may  be  exceptions,  yet,  generally  speaking  nerma 

i«  managSent  orthP  narrnf’r‘'  uiay  be  fairly  attributed  to  mis- 

,“Yuiei‘t  on  the  jiart  of  the  surgeon. ’’—Dunlop 
-’:dHUger„uTrd’evU’ “a"*  P?'^'’®*'  ">'‘7  hUlict 

I writiri({  what  are  the  *'h®  question  proposed  to  him  in 

' I>»l>uytrenrenhe7  t P’'®'^"®'^'’. '*7  a firelock  charged  with  powder  only? 

\ *'ich  a weZ?  I ® ® «hot  with 

■■  -'ead.  He  was  examined  "'"und  penetrated  the  interior,  and  the  man  fell 

oeen  charged  wit^Xethefslm'^’^  V'  '^*®  P‘®®® 

B t , whether  shot,  ball,  or  powder  only.  There  was  nothing  found 
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Such  are,  in  as  short  a space  as  possible,  the  various  prognostics  of 
the  numerous  wounds  (in  a medico-legal  sense)  to  which  the  body  is 
liable,*  But  I must  again  remark,  in  this  place,  that  these  or  similar 
rules  are  not  to  be  taken  as  infallible  guides.  It  is  only  to  aid  the 
examiner  in  pronouncing  an  opinion  that  they  deserve  any  attention 
and  he  should  rely  principally  on  the  circumstances  of  “ 

immediately  before  him.  » It  has,  indeed,  been  ^ 

enough  to  sV  that  the  person  died  of  the  wound,  but  that  the  ^nd 
must  be  characterised  as  mortal,  thus  taking  advantage  of  the  syste- 
matic  arrangement  in  books  on  surgery,  and  deducing  the  conclusion, 
that,  when  a"  man  dies  of  a wound  that  is  not  there  arranged  ^ norUl. 
it  must  have  originated  from  bad  treatment,  or 

larity  on  the  part  of  the  patient.”f  But  the  insufficiency  of  the.e  dm- 
sions  has  been  often  proved.  Thus,  » in  a case  of  one  J«h"  Shaw,  at  i 

the  Scotch  bar,  three  physicians  and  two  , 

rules  of  their  prognostics,  the  wounds  received  by  James  Houst  . 

but  the  wadding.  It  often  happens,  he  f 

mit  suicide  forget,  in  then  friends  with  their  calamity,  discharge 

frequently  wretches,  who  wish  to  shock  t offsets  are  dreadful. 

into  their  mouths  pistols  charged  sudden  expansion  of  air  from  the 

The  wadding  traverses  the  Palatine  van  t and  manner, 

ing  at  Miss  Boy  dell,  was  of  this  J ^surgeon  swo^-e  that  she 

as  she  was  walking.  Parts  of  her  clot  les  \ corresponded  with  the  mark  on 

“"S.  iCoud  with  ,1,1.  .i.i«i.  tod™ 

has  repeatedly  noticed  severe  iiijuiies  , A j skiii.^  May  not  there-  '■ 

but  ill  no  one  instance  of  this  were  any  ?_Loiim  Medical . 

sistance  offered  to  its  expansion  in  the  other  case  ue  tne  cause 

.tS'.S  » ,..,ioi>  ,i,u  ..c.io„  i.  £ Ji::  • 

. el.id3"  .™Xar  h *”• -»f  r ■ 

recommend  the  answer  of  the  surgeon  who  deposed  Thymie  »»9  • 

mark  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Tliynne  to  the  f examined* 

shot  with  a blunderbuss,  and  Jlr.  Hobbs,  the  s'*'B  ’ . j ^ ,pg  ),is  guts, 

he  body  after  death-that  four  bullets  had  enter  ;l  >t  f and  his  sm«U 

and  wounded  his  liver,  stomach,  and  his  gall_u oiindecl  iis  £eai,  g 
guts  broke  one  of  his ’ribs,  and  wounded  the  great  hone  below. 

^ Sir  Francis  JVithens.  Did  he  die  of  those  wounds  ? 

Mr.  Hobbs.  Yes,  he  did  die  of  those  wounds.  ? 

Mr.  Williams.  Did  yo'J  M>P>-e''en‘l  them  all 
Mr.  Hobbs.  I believe  there  never  was  a wound  but  mtyni  y 
grave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  iii.  p.  4?3. 
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were  mortal,  whereas  Houston  was  alive,  and  the  plaintitF  in  the  very 
cause  in  which  these  gentlemen  gave  this  testimony.”* 

VVhen  the  surgeon  is  called  on  to  examine  a wound,  the  effects  of 
A^hich  may  become  the  subject  of  a criminal  trial, he  should  ascertain, 
1st,  M'hether  it  has  been  already  dressed,  or  if  some  surgeon  has  not 
been  attending  to  it ; and  2d,  whether  the  situation  of  the  wounded 
person  allows  of  an  examination.  Both  of  these  are  important,  as 
much  may  depend  upon  the  skill  and  care  with  which  the  first  dressing 
has  been  made;  and  again,  should  an  examination  take  place  while 
the  patient  is  in  a feeble  state,  and  death  follow  during  it,  popular 
opinion  \yill  certainly  attach  great  blame  to  the  surgeon.  The  juridical 
examination  of  a wounded  person  must  also  be  deferred  in  some  cases, 
where  the  point  or  part  of  an  instrument  remains  in  the  wound.  Here 
a consultation  is  frequently  required  to  determine  on  the  propriety  of 
Its  removal,  and  the  question  has  often  arisen  whether  the  death  of  the 
patient  will  not  be  hastened  by  immediately  withdrawing  it. 

^ Let  us,  however,  suppose  the  wounded  person  to  be  in  a fit  situa- 
tion for  the  surgical  and  judicial  examination.  It  is  then  necessary, 
before  proceeding  to  it,  to  ascertain  the  nature  and  shape  of  the 
instrument  by  which  the  injury  was  inflicted. 

In  general  there  is  but  little  difficulty  on  this  point.  But  it  has 
been  observed  by  Dupuytren,  and  confirmed  by  the  experiments  of 
hilhos,  that  a weapon  perfectly  cylindrical  and  pointed  will  produce 
wounds  with  distinct  angles.^:  Wounds,  also,  from  perforating  instru- 

ments, unless  exammed  immediately,  are  smaller  than  the  arm  used. 
By  the  violence  inflicted,  the  muscular  fibres  have  been  pushed  aside, 
and  they  gradually  return  to  their  natural  state  as  soon  as  the  weapon 
is  removed.  Cutting  instruments,  on  the  other  hand,  produce  a larger 
ound  than  the  arm  used,  accompanied  with  effusion  of  blood  and 
separation  of  the  edges.  There  will,  however,  be  a variety  also  in 

• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  339. 

aware  orfbe's!  it  may  be  important  for  the  surgeon  to  be 

Eonef™!  In  tbe  case  of  the  King  v.  Salisbnrv  the 

piblife  was  des^p'^i^ed  of  sn  ’^hat 

Jminafin,.  .I,-  moved  that  a physician  and  surgeon  of  her  own  no. 

liable  tosatisf^the ^cm?rrth*'^n^"  present  at  the  dressing  of  his  wound,  so  as  to  be 

nrr  ^ ^ mi  ^ danger,  in  order  that  they  midit  bail  her 

- iic..rLrf  s'; 

*KngenVi8ly"w,3Vnramu^  court  said,  “If  a person  be  imprisoned  for 

JWurt  will  order  that  the  offpodpr  L a languishing  condition,  the 

juvoimd  be  mortal  ”_Massachusetts  Ilepms'"vol''r  p.' 277'.^ 

l-ants  for' committhlg  a magistrates  not  to  grant  war. 

fc'lHtending  s„..geon  s^uinld  certify  o"'il  p • 'I'*‘® 

' *«Kvh,g  «lmVe  o7tho\vord 
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this,  depending  on  the  position  of  a limb  at  the  time,  and  the  direction 
of  the  wound,  whether  parallel  or  transverse  to  the  muscular  fibres. 

Inquiry  should  also  be  made  as  to  the  relative  situation  of  the 
parties  at  the  moment  of  the  wound  ; their  respective  stature  and 
position.  The  examiner  cannot  be  too  minute,  and  he  should  be 
cautious  in  not  making  any  observations  on  ° 

declaring  any  ty  judicial  officers  is  a 

and  if  the  event  prove  fatal  we  have  a safe  guide  to  resoit  to  in  - 
Section  The  wLn  parts  must  be  minutely  examined,  and  from 
Tem  a^sT  conclusion  caS  be  drawn  whether  the  injury  was  the  cause 

of  death.f 

. There  i.  cue  clrcun,s..nce  wW.h  ..rongly  »■  “ 

advice,  and  which  I place  g7theut  any  external  marks  being  present, 

frequently  mortal  injuries  aie  J eruslied  by  a carriajre,  on  whom  no 

Chaussier  mentions  an  instance  o p ‘ his  Annual  Report,  for  183.3, 

swelling  or  bruise  could  be  discoveied.  D . b ’ , ^hild  run  over  and 

of  the  School  of  State  Medicine  in  ’ crushed,  while  no  external  injury, 

killed,  and  ill  whom  the  spleen  and  k'd>'«y  '''«> ^ , hody.-Londoii  Medical , 

except  a very  slight  e-con ation  was^^  Tee  the  same  Journal,  vol.  xv. 

Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  974-  F ' niimberj  either  the  liver,  spleen,  lungs,  or 

pp.  668,  727,  729.  In  aU  li  ^rface  o^^^  bldy  presented  little,  if  any,  marks 

intestines,  were  ruptuied,  ye  ,i,„  ,.3,0  of  a soldier  struck  with  a cannon-ball 

tirS'  atr^piSS  .rr.bdcme'u.-M.dico.Chlturgic,  Review,  wl.  »'• 

p.  298.  . , • „ . Pnilroiix  n.  53,  for  additional  cases.  Tbe 

Lp,ti%rhZ'.\';i  he 

''“’"S.o.igh  th..e  c^es  have  generally  ten  the  r...^  of  acciaent,  yet  tt  ..  p~.  ' 
that  .imilar  ciiet  may  be  m»‘“”  “ U"'  I””"''',  “T'd“l« 

m.y«Srr;?9.j;mud. 

A ™imp”iveT,id‘^lulemiier  7“%7ritiwS!^h""rm^r^fr™''tlwm^^ 

There  wele  four  cimt.i.e  hS, . i.lil  hi.  death,  which  U»k 

sx,TSxr.ul  s:rg£n^  .«'•  h.  p-  «• 
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It  is  not  necessary  in  this  place  to  state  the  distinctions  that  exist 
in  our  law  and  that  of  England  respecting  the  crime  of  killino-,  since 
they  relate  to  the  intent,  and  can  have  but  a slight  bearing  on  the 
nature  of  wounds.  There  is  one  English  statute,  however,  which 
deserves  mention.  It  was  passed  in  the  reign  of  James  I.  and  declares, 
“that  the  thrusting  or  stabbing  another  who  has  not  a weapon  drawn, 
or  who  hath  not  then  first  stricken  the  party  stabbing,  so  that  he  die 
thereof  within  six  months  after,"  shall  be  adjudged  murder,  though 
done  upon  sudden  provocation.*  In  the  state  of  New  York  the  same 
statute  was  enacted,  and  it  contained  the  same  provision  as  to  time 
{six  months).  It  is  to  be  deemed  murder,  “although  it  cannot  be 
proved  that  the  same  was  done  of  malice  aforethought.”f 

This  is,  however,  omitted  in  the  Revised  Statutes  enacted  in  1828, 
and  therefore  is  no  longer  in  force.  The  revisers,  in  recommending 
this  alteration,  and  indeed  m having  no  restriction  as  to  time,  remark 
that  the  presumption  on  which  it  was  founded  is  unsound,  viz.  “ that 
d the  person  wounded  does  not  die  within  the  time  given  it  must 

ave  arisen  rom  some  other  cause.  Common  experience  teaches  the 
contrary.  ^ 

as  toA^^tuT to  Mr.  Watson,  there  is  no  limitation 

as  to  a specific  period  during  which  death  must  follow 

entered''intoXl'^“^^  f however,  to  have 

ntered  into  the  laws  of  various  countries.  Thus,  among  the  Lombards 

individual’tajured  died  withT„  a 
Lst  takp  contrary,  the  practice  is,  that  the  death 

TuMrv  onn?!  the  penai  code  of  that 

is  fix3  ° I ® directions  respecting  this  subject.§  In  France  it 

amenable  fo^  tlfp  ® England  the  individual  was  held 

resSctions  /rp  p ^ ^ A”  these 

or  shortpr  improper,  since  death  may  follow  at  a longer 

the  wound  b?  ^ strictly  and  indisputably  traced  to 

and  nroDortior^tr^'^"'-  ^ to  look  at  the  intent, 

ana  proportion  the  punishment  accordingly. 

mention  frnm  adjudications  on  record  which  it  may  be  well  to 

■ent  S XlTsTctior"  P- 

It  is  stated  by  Starkie,  that  “it  is  sufficient  to  constitute  murder 


•I  J’avfbeen  Sd  m England,  wl.ere  the  death  was  alleged  to 

: „ . • Bl^ckstone,  vol  i^p  193  m " tleports,  p.  370. 

‘ » 9th  George  IV.  chap,  xxxh  ’ states  that  this  law  is  repealed  by  the 

i t Revised  Laws,  vol.  i.  n.  67.  4.  -o  , 

^ § Metzger,  p.  253.  ^ Bohn,  p.  101. 

; V ^ Blackatone,  vol.  iV  n 107  Thta  nm.  la  i Ballard,  p.  325. 

!<■  North  Carolina,  as  in  the’staten  Orrll  o ^ m 

ensue  within  a year  and  a dav  ane?^^’  ‘‘  when  the  death  does  not 

'»•'  proceeded  from  some  other  cause  hener”'*^  is  inflicted,  the  law  presumes  that  it 
appear  that  the  death  " "'‘’'Cement  upon  which  it  does  not 

• f North  Carolina  Renorts  n mo  B>at  time  is  fatally  defective.”—!  Devereux’s 
a Kepoits,  p.  139,  quoted  in  the  American  Jurist,  vol.  vii.  p.  366 
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that  the  party  dies  of  the  wound  given  by  the  prisoner,  although  tlie 
wound  was  not  originally  mortal,  but  became  so  m consequence  of 
neglect  or  unskilful  treatment;  but  it  is  otherwise  where  the  death 
arSes  not  from  the  wound,  but  from  unskilful  applications  or  opera- 

Vnl“  r 

by  the  blow  of  a hammer.  Judge  J.  Parke  observed,  “ it  is  said  that  the 
deceased  was  in  a bad  state  of  health,  but  that  is  perfectly  immaterial, 

L If  the  prisoner  was  so  unfortunate  as  to  accelerate  her  death,  he 

““  Thrr*  ta  Sand  does  not  appear  to  be  so 
general  principle  is  maintained.  Thus,  it  is  not  a good  plea  it  a pei^on 
deceives  a gun-shot  wound  at  some  remote  place  in  the  country,  u • 
no  Turgeon^  skilled  in  such  wounds  resides,  and  of  which  tje 

person^dies,  dtbongh  the  practitionet^to^^^^ 

d^atf  dori^ot'^nli  eS  ?Jr  w’eebs  orient.,,  yet  if 
h ^ound  be  in  itself  severe  and  goes  on  from  worse  o worse  so  rta 

si:fo„‘  t!:^  s :r.rii 

Steeld  wasln  infirm  and  deformed  lad,  who  died  ■"  oo™o5“ 

S p“n^ia:‘'in^;ryiira,|r 

deceased  was  scrofulous  and  unhealthy,  and  the  injury 
treated.  The  verdict  was  culpable  homicide  oulj 

III.  Of  Mutilation. 

rU^lf  Laws  dire^  the  ptmbh- 

ment  of  such  injuries  have  the  Sety  of  a brief 

countries,  and  as  some  are  in  force  in  this  state,  the  pi  op  y 

i.reSm‘;nce  by  mentioning  those  in  force  m France,  as  there 
is  a uniformity  between  the  English  law  and  ou 

1 „ om  “Tf  the  death  he  truly  owiuft  to  the 

• Stavkie  • V;P;°te>HVoL^  circum.staucea,  and  with  more 

wound,  it  signifies  not  that,  under  Hverted.  The  true  distinction 

skilful  treatment,  the  fatal  T ^ evidently  occasioned  by  grossly  erroiieoi^ 

in  all  such  cases  is,  that  if  the  death  « a-  1 ,,„t  ;f  jt  was  occasioned 

medical  treatment  the  original  ,,e  commanded  in  large  t..wii», 

from  want  merely  of  the  higher  'Y'  ^ ,-isk  from  which  jiractically 

he  will,  because  he  has  wilful  y ,,e  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal 

lie  had  no  means  of  escaping.’  — Koscoe  s iJigcsi  oi 

Carrington  |/;g  ^271. 

i S’s  Principles  of  Criminal  Law  ol  Scotland,  pp.  98,  100. 
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The  code  of  1791  established  a scale  founded  on  the  proportionate 
magnitude  of  the  injury.  Whenever  an  individual  was  so  wounded  as 
to  be  unable  to  apply  himself  to  any  manual  labour  for  the  space  of 
forty  days,  the  criminal  was  directed  to  suffer  two  years’  imprisonment 
Ihreeyears  were  appointed  in  case  the  arm,  leg,  or  thigh,  was  broken! 
and  four  years  when  there  was  an  absolute  loss  of  sight  in  one  eve  a 
complete  loss  of  the  use  of  a member,  or  a mutilation  of  some  part  of 
the  head  or  body.  It  was  extended  to  six  years,  provided  there  was 
botlUegr*^  blindness,  or  a total  inability  to  use  either  both  arms  or 

contain  those  distinctions,  but 
lea  es  to  the  judges  the  power  of  varying  the  period  of  imprisonment. 
It  Is,  however,  m one  respect  more  severe  than  the  former,  as  it 

against  the  individual  who  shall, 
e t ier  by  wounds  or  blows,  injure  a person  so  that  he  is  ill,  or  unable 

ment  i?tn^r’  thereafter.  And  this  imprison- 

nt  IS  to  be  not  less  than  five  nor  more  than  ten  years.f  One  species 

subS  tlr  particularly  noticed,  viz.  castration^  It 

fatal  within  forty  days  he  is  to  suffer  death.  Outrages  against  decencv 
are  alone  to  excuse  from  this  punishment.;};  ^ ^ 

unde?  n^ofiS'^^'Th-'^''’  ^PP’ied  to  the  cases  now 

under  notice.  This  is  defined  by  Blackstone  to  be  “the  violentlv 

depiiving  another  of  the  use  of  such  of  his  members  as  may  render 

adversarj  And,  therefore,  the  cutting  off  or  disabling,  or  weakening 
a mans  hand  or  finger,  or  striking  out  his  eye  or^  fore  tooth  or 

Sras”®are  hew  toT  '““'‘l’  ’T  ‘’heir 

“ I ®f’i  mayhems.  But  the  cutting  off  his  ear  or  nose 

do  mayhems  at  common  law,  because  thev 

do  not  weaken  but  only  disfigure  him.”  ^^ccause  they 

“By  the  common  law,  also,  mayhem  has  for  a long  time  been  only 
* Foder6,  vof.  iii.  p.  427. 

woiimls,  oiy^ects  to  dissertation  on 

some  lesions  that  cannot  l)e  oiii-pH  fn,..  .**  “"S'deis  it  too  severe,  since  there  are 
inil  even  sprains,  and  yet  the  violence  m"  ^ ^^1*’  **  b’‘'C''’*res,  violent  contusions, 

««  that  which  cauLd  a Innd  w !,V  h ‘’‘T"  «« 

I'hjection  to  these  specifications  of  time  thfli^tl'"  He  urges  a strong 

from  the  violence  hself  wliich  may  delal  tU'cure^and®  may  circumstances  apart 

J’rench  autln.rs  agree  in  t'hiropim-on‘  *TherL"h 

(passed  in  1824),  so  far  as  relates  to’thf  a “»  alteration  of  tlie  law 

reduce  it  if  they  tl.ink  proner  The  I ‘’f  P’““«l'ment.  The  court  may 

'4--> 

■"  tir- •-  * 

...d  If  d«u  sisu"; 
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punishable  with  a fine  and  imprisonment,  unless  perbaps,  the  offence 
of  mayhem  by  castration,  which  all  our  old  writers  held  to  be  felony 
and  this,  although  the  mayhem  was  committed  upon  the  highe  t 

’'"suSuIt  statute  Lave,  however,  more  cleariy 

<ind  its  punishment.  By  a statute  passed  in  the  fi  t yea  on^and 

Tt  was  Tnacted,  that  the  beating,  wounding,  or  -bbmg  a 
then  eutting  out  his  tongue,  or  putting  out  his  cT/e  Yhall  be  considere^^^ 
a felony.  Next  was  the  statute  37th  of  Henry  VIH-  Mhmh  directs 
that  if  a man  shall  maliciously  and  unlawfully  cut  off  the  ear  ot 
any  of  Ws  majesty's  subjects,  he  shall  not  only  forfeit  treble  damage, 
in  a civil  suit'^but^  ten  pounds  by  way  of  fine 

his  criminal  amercement.  After  this  was  passed  the  Coventry  Act,  m 
the  reien  of  Charles  II.,  and  so  called  from  its  being  occasioned  by  an 
assault^on  Sir  John  Coventry  in  the  street,  and  slitting  his  nose,  in 
revenge  (as  was  supposed)  for  some  obnoxious  words  uttered  by  him 
in  naHiament.  This  ordains,  that  if  any  man  shall  of  malice  afoie- 
thoSgllt,  and  by  lying  in  wait,  unlawfully  cut  out  O'-  <1^^''' 
nut  out  an  e?/e,  slit  the  nose,  cut  off  a «ose  or  hp,  or  cut  off  or  ouaoie 
Ly  IM  oriumber  of  any  other  person,  with  '°fX'rgy°t 

disfisare  him,  he  shall  be  deemed  °L  nP  dll 

A more  recent  act  was  passed  in  the  43d  of  Ueorge  • 

•wilful  and  malicious  maiming,  stabbing,  or  cutting,  wit  m 
rJrder!  rob  lim,  disfgure  Ir  disable,  or  to  do  some  gr^evous  boddy 

'“™ijth"  SrL  statute  of  Henry  VIH.) -e  ^led  by  ^ 

StTa^y^rrst^  SSS' or  cut,  stab,  or 
woH  w?/tatent  to  maim  disfigure  or 

grievous  bodily  harm,  it  shall  be  deemed  felony  m all  c^es,^ 
death  had  ensued,  it  would  have  amounted  to  muide 

• The  ancient  Anglo-Saxim  laws  Offender  to  a tine 

injuries  of  this  description.  The  shillings  ; one  that  caused 

of  fifty  shillings ; a wound  that  caused  ^ Ju..i.hed  with  a fine  of  irine 

deafness,  twenty-five  shillings;  ' . g,,i^iingst , and  an  eye-tooth  by 

shillings;  a front  tooth  was  fo  by  ^ g i 

four  shillings.  Money,  it  must  he  Ced-'a,  vol.  ii-  P-  94,  Amer.  ed. 

times  more  valuable  than  at  Lombards,  the  Angles, 

For  these  in  detail,  as  weU  as  the  aws  of  « --  -H  , 


3se  in  detail,  as  wen  as  u.c  .a.-  - Dunham’s  History  of 

and  the  Salic  law  on  the  punishments  vol.  H.  P- 134; 

Europe  during  the  middle  ages  (Laidiier  s Cyclopedia;,  voi.  p 

vol.  iii.  pp*  65,  72,  130. 

t Bluckstone,  vol.  iv.  pp.  205-207.  . 130-132)  that  Iiord 

Jit  is  stated  in  the  Lo.idmi  "'f.  a,/ attempt  of 

Isansdowne’s  act,  as  this  last  (9  Geoige  •)  Elleiiboroiigh’s  act  (43  George 

one  Howard  to  murder  with  a weapon.  b--^rd  tllei.b.w 

III.)  was  restricted  for  shooting,  ^ be  cimstrned  to  include  cornm^ 

may  be  made  a felony  and  be  puiusbed 

'"‘““‘Sisin,  c»...  1..V. 

” 

slaughter, — Taylor,  p.  49o. 
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ing  decision!?  have  been  made  in  England  under  these  respective  laws, 
and  as  they  are  in  a degree  applicable  to  our  own  statute,  I will  men- 
tion a few. 

In  1721,  Mr.  Coke,  a gentleman  of  the  bar,  and  one  Woodburne, 
were  indicted,  the  one  for  hiring  and  abetting,  the  other  for  actually 
slitting  the  nose  of  Mr.  Crispe,  the  brother-in-law  of  Coke.  On  the 
trial,  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the  surgeon,  swore  that  there  were  several  wounds 
on  the  face,  one  wound  divided  the  right  side  of  the  nostril  and 
made  an  oblique  cross  over  the  wound,,  and  ended  near  the  right 
under  jaw.  The  nose  was  cut  from  without  into  the  nostril,  the  edge 
ot  the  hose  was  not  cut  through,  but  there  was  a cut  or  slit  in  it  that 
went  through.  Mr.  Coke,  with  great  effrontery,  said  that  his  aim  was 
to  murder,  and  not  to  maim  or  disfigure.  When  the  verdict  of  guilty 
came  in,  he  asked  whether  the  nose  could  be  said  to  be  slit  within  the 
meaning  of  the  statute  when  the  edge  of  it  was  not  cut  through  ? To 
this,  the  lord  chief  justice  (Sir  Peter  King)  replied:  “It  is  true,  that 
the  edge  of  the  nose  was  not  slit,  but  the  cut  was  athwart  the  nose, 
vhich  cut  separated  the  flesh  of  the  nose,  and  cut  it  quite  through  the 
nostril.  This  I take,  he  added,  to  be  a slitting  of  the  nose,  and  the 

mrgeon  swore  the  nose  was  slit:’  Both  Coke  and  Woodburne  were 
executed.* 

it  July  1765, 

} ^l^uk  the  prosecutor  (Mr.  Kirby)  with  a 

anuTa?  ^nd  upon  examination  it 

appeared  that  the  two  great  blood-vessels  in  the  forehead  were  divided, 

hn  h!  K transverse  wound  across  the  nose,  so  wide  open 

from  the  right,  and  went  across 

hroSf  t were  cut 

emnlf  ’ 7nP  terminated  at  the 

n2  ddtritPr  in  evidence,  that  in 

slU  X nnt  r'  "'"'lleJ  ®lds>  but  that 

VnJnvlus  to7  The  word  slit  is  understood  as 

?eved  l?v7hp  ^ was  formerly  con- 

the  wo?d  uow  expressed,  in  speaking  technically,  by 

o7r  / the  prisoner  guilty,  but  it  was 

Srh^acf  1 7 transverse  cut  was  a slitting  Jthin  the  meaning 

imrlv  f’  ^ \ perforated  the  nostril.  It  was  accord- 

pr?vecra7Tn  '^us  properly 

P oved,  and  the  prisoner  was  accordingly  executed.f  ^ ^ ^ 

the  7me  ’ 7 Old  Bailey,  under 

nose  had 

bone  but  not  thfo7h  U "1"^"  direction.  It  went  down  to  the 

the  nostrils  and  was  nostrils,  nor  did  it  penetrate  to 

suffiei^t  p 1 than  a slit.  It  was,  however, 

convicted  bursL77"rr"''’*®  5’  b"'®«"ur  was 

until  the  opinion  ot^thp  f ordered  the  execution  to  be  respited 

^P  twelve  judges  could  be  procured,  M'hether  this 

• Hargrave’.s  State  Trials,  vol.  vi.  p.  21 1. 

ast  s leatise,  p.  399.  Lawyer’s  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  202. 
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conviction  was  proper  within  the  meaning  of  the  Coventry  Act.  They 

W'ere  of  opinion  that  the  conviction  was  right.*  _ 

Under  the  act  of  the  43d  of  George  III.,  for  malicious  shooting  or 

cutting,  there  have  been  the  following  adjudications  : 

A^striking  on  the  face  with  the  eharp  claw  <>f; 
the  face  was  cut,  was  held  to  be  within  the  act.  Atkinson  s case,  Yo  k 

S?  Ib^o^’  cutting  part  of  the  skull  with  an  instrument  adapted  to 
the  purpose  of  prying  doors  open  ; a piece  of 

the  Licience,  having  been  taken  out  as  if  sawed  out ; not  broken  ^ 
but  cut  out.  Rex  Hayward  or  Harwood,  1805.  ^^6  1^ 

that  the  intent  was  not  to  cut,  but  to  break  or  f 

judges  held  that  this  conviction  was  right,  and  the  p 

Old  Bailey  sessions,  1808,  and  afte™ards 
the  indues  it  was  held,  that  the  striking  with  a squaie  iron  bar  wm  no 
wttW^the’  stlte  ; b’ecause  there  the  wound  was  not  an  incised  one, 

but  contused  and  lacerated. f , , p tf>n  vears  old. 

In  a case  where  the  prisoner  assaulted  a female  c , ^ 

and,  with  a knife,  made  a penetrating  the 

labia  and  below,  about  an  inch  in  length,  but  without  g 

i;men,the  judg;  told  the  jury  that  they  were  to  confer  whethenh^^ 
jnt  a irrievous  bodily  harm,  within  the  meaning  of  the  act.  A 

“"“unTA?:  9ftAtUAriV.:'afqnoled,  I Snd  the  following 

A°man~^’as  struck  with  a hammer,  his  collar-bone  was  broken, 
his  back  and  loins  brmsed.  but 

‘seLtd  i"tftd";he  judges  agreed  that  this  was  not  a wound- 

ing  under  the  act.§  , , ,,  • „ o d^vHcrp-hammer  is  a wound 

Again,  a wound  caused  by  throwing  , g jnstru- 

within  the  statute,  although  the  hammer  wa  , ‘ ^ broken 

dSi,f lAs 

ItleTnl'i  ftC'AA- 1 fury  «.r.l»l  his  act  is  cither  to  disable  or 
to  do  grievous  bodily  harm.** 

• Lnwyer’s  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  203.  ^uhTrawr^wl'i'e  asleep.  Tl-e 

t Ibid.  p.  558.  Rex.  «•  PHyne. 

••5  Ibid.  p.  504.  Rex  v.  bhadbolt. 
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The  technical  difficulties  attendant  on  these  decisions  appear 
to  be  obviated  by  a law  recently  passed  (1  Victoria,  chap.  85).  This 
statute  repeals,  after  a certain  period,  the  provisions  of  the  act  last 
noticed,  and  substitutes  the  following,  which  I quote  in  full,  to  prevent 
the  necessity  of  repetition  in  other  places. 

1.  The  punishment  for  administering  poisons,  or  doing  other  bo- 
dily injury  with  intent  to  commit  murder,  shall  be  felony  and  death. 

2.  Ihe  punishment  for  offences  with  intent  to  commit  murder, 
though  no  bodily  injury  be  effected,  shall  be  felony  and  transportation 
for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years ; or  imprisonment  for  not  ex- 
ceeding three. 

3.  The  punishment  for  cutting  and  maiming,  with  intent  to  disfi- 
gure or  to  do  some  other  grievous  bodily  harm,  or  with  intent  to  resist 
01  prevent  the  lawful  apprehension  or  detainer  of  any  person,  shall  be 
e ony  and  transportation  for  life,  or  for  not  less  than  fifteen  years,  or 
for  imprisonment  not  exceeding  three  years.* 

^ the  state  of  New  York  the  law  at  present  is  as  follows 

Every  person  who  from  premeditated  design,  evinced  by  lying  in 
wait  for  the  purpose,  or  in  any  other  manner,  or  with  intention  to  kill  or 
commit  any  felony,  shall  cut  out  or  disable  the  tongue,  or  put  out  an 
eye,  or  slit  the  lip,  or  slit  or  destroy  the  nose,  or  cut  off  or  disable  any 
1111  or  member  of  another,  shall,  on  conviction,  be  imprisoned  in  a state- 
prison  for  a term  not  less  than  seven  years.f 

With  respect  to  the  other  states,  the  following  classification  of 
onences  may  probably  be  most  satisfactory. 

Cutting  out  or  disabling  the  tongue  is  specified  in  the  laws  of  Con- 
necticut, Massachusetts,  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Vermont,  Illinois, 
New  Hampshire,  New  Jersey,  Tennessee,  Missouri,  Georgia,  and  Mi- 
chigan. JJisahhng  the  tongue  is  only  mentioned  in  the  laws  of 


utting  out  an  eye  is  made  a crime  in  the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
Pennsy  vam^  Rhode  Island,  Delaware,  Vermont,  Ohio,  Illinois,  New 

M^issouri,  Tennessee,  Georgia,  Massachusetts, 
1C  iigan.  Putting  out  the  eye  or  eyes  of  another,  so  that  the 
person  is  thereby  made  blind,  is  particularly  specified  as  a higher 
0 ence  in  Connecticut,  and  the  punishment  is  imprisonment  for  life  in 
ine  state-prison.  Pulling  out  or  putting  out  an  eye,  while  fighting,  is 
entioned  in  the  laws  of  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island,  and  Georgia. 
tiMtmg  the  nose,  ear,  or  lip,  is  mentioned  in  the  laws  of  Connecti- 

» Delaware,  Indiana,  Ten- 

lessce,  Ohio,  New  Hampshire,  and  Massachusetts. 
titling  the  nose  or  lip,  in  Missouri. 
i^itting  the  nose,  in  Pennsylvania  and  Rhode  Island. 

DelLtfr^n^^  Pennsylvania,  Rhode  Island, 

JerserWi.  ’ , Hampshire,  Michigan,  New 

jersey,  Missouri,  and  Massachusetts. 


cal  Almanac,  1830,  p.  169.  British  and  Foreign  Medi 

t Itevised  Statutes,  1028,  vol.  ii.  p.  064. 
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Biting  off  the  nose,  ear,  or  lip,  in  Delaware,  Indiana,  Tennessee,  and 

Ohio.  , . . 

Cutting  off,  biting,  or  slitting  the  tongue,  in  Ohio. 

Cutting  off  all  or  any  of  the  genitals,  in  Connecticut, 

Vermont,  Tennessee,  Delaware,  and  North  Carolina.  In  the  t o ast 

states  this  crime  is  punished  with  death. 

Cutting  or  biting  off,  or  disabling  any  limb  or  member,  vixth  an  in- 
tention to  maim  or  disfigure,  is  enumerated  m the  laws  of  Connecticut, 
New  Hampshire,  Michigan,  New  Jersey,  Missouri,  Tennessee,  Geor- 

^^^'^utSplff^or  disabling  any  limb,  in  Rhode  Island,  Pennsylvania, 

Maiming  any  person,  in  Delaware.  Disabling  any  limb  or  mem- 

Brmdtiig  ' any  person,  with  intent  to  murder  or  hill,  disfigure  or 

mnim  in  New  Jersey  and  Michigan. 

Shooting  or  stabbing  with  any  weapon,  with  intent  to  kill  or  maim, 

in  Tennessee  and  Missouri.* 

. Laws  of  Connecticut,  1830,  p.  254  Laws 
283.  IVitli  reference  to  this  state,  see  also  the  case  of  the  Co  T.land  1798, 

and  others-Massachusetts  Reports,  voh  vii.  p.  245.  Laws  of  ^.ode  I^nd,  1 9» 

s;.*.  h 

VlSfid  XirtWS  of  Jri(il3-Hft^  lool^  p»  loo*  , IQAQ  \rr»l  v Ti  ^ F liF 

Laws  of  Delaware,  1833,  p.  282  ^ajvs  of  Caro- 

the  laws  of  Ohio,  see  American  Quarterly  was  made  a 

lina  (session  of  1831-2),  castration,  with  intent  to  muider  or  m , 

capital  crime American  Jurist,  vol.  viii.  p.  197. 
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Definition  of  a poison.  Resistance  to  poisons  sometimes  observed  in  man  and  ani. 
mals.  Modes  in  which  poisons  may  be  introduced  into  the  system-variety  as  to 
the  rapidity  of  tlieir  effects— laws  founded  on  this  circumstance.  Division  of 
poisons  into  irritant— narcotic— narcotico-acrid.  1.  Signs  of  Poison  in  the 
living  body.  Symptoms  of  the  irritant  poisons— tlie  narcotic— the  narcotico- 
acrid.  Causes  tliat  may  modify  or  vary  the  progress  of  symptoms.  Preliminary 
directions  for  the  analysis  of  suspected  substances — administration  of  the  sup- 
posed poison  to  animals — mode— value  of  the  evidence  thus  obtained.  Of  poi- 
soning  during  illness— value  of  moral  evidence.  Of  the  poisons  of  the  ancients, 
and  what  have  been  called  slow  poisons.  Of  poisons  administered  to  several  per. 
sons  at  the  same  time-variety  of  effects.  Of  poisoning  as  the  result  of  suicide 
or  homicide-pretended  poisoning.  Diseases  and  symptoms  that  maybe  mistaken 
or  tie  effects  of  irritant  poisons— idiosyncracy— distention  or  rupture  of  the 
stomach,  intestines,  and  other  abdominal  organs— cholera— inflammations -per. 
foratioiis-h*matemesis-cplic.  Of  narcotic  poisons-apoplexy-epilepsy.  2 

biGNs  OF  POISON  ON  THE  DEAD  BODY.  Danger  of  neglecting  a medico-legal 
dissection-cases.  Preservation  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 
Appearances  on  dissection  from  the  irritant  poisons— narcotic— narcotico-acrid— 
variety  in  ti.ese.  Introduction  of  poison  after  death-appearances  indicative  of 
Appearances  and  diseases  that  may  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poisons, 
Vascularity  of  the  stomach  after  death-how  discriminated  from  the  effects  of 
inflammation.  Ulcers  or  perforations  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  through 
t^he  action  of  the  gastric  juice,  or  as  a consequence  of  disease-how  these  are  to 
be  distinguished  from  perforations  induced  by  irritant  poisons.  Chemical  exam, 
ination-tbe  poison  cannot  always  be  detected-being  removed  by  vomiting- 
absorption-decomposition-should  then  be  sought  for  in  the  solids.  How  far 
putrefaction  renders  their  detection  impossible-General  outline  of  treatment— 
an  1 ote.s._removal  of  the  poison  by  vomiting-the  stomach-pump-cupping 
glasses.  Statistics  of  poisoning  in  France.  ^ ^ 

liviIirorTe“dfH“irr‘“‘"-"®  either  on  the 

Icpal  m r • the  most  important  subjects  in 

* I ProD^rtoe'^  “•  “"‘l  equalled  by  its  diffloity.” 

1.  Thr»lm.  of  ■"  “'"'“''Jfel  under  three  general  divisions. 

9 iri  ^ ""  the  living  body. 

1 he  signs  of  poison  on  the  dead  body. 

duced,  thlrZgeroHslnl  fa“afeS.‘''“‘  P™' 
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Previous  to  an  examination  of  these,  a few  preliminary  observations 

"^‘'^WhKrpoison  ? The  ancients  considered  every  thing  as  poison- 
ous that  produced  malignant  symptoms,  and  attacked  ''‘j 

style  the  vital  principle.  Thus,  miasma  was  with  them  a poison,  and 
Sr  remedies,  or  antidotes,  were  accordingly  directed  to  the  support 
and  cherishing  of  the  vital  heat,  and  to  increase  action  throughout  the 
Tody  Hence,  also,  the  name  of  alexipharmics,  the  behef  d dnvmg 
out  poison  by  transpiration.  The  common  idea  of  poison  bj  the  mo - 
denfs,  on  the  other  hand,  is  that  it  is  a substance  which,  on  being 
applied  in  one  or  other  way  to  the  human  body,  is  capable  of  destroj- 
hil  the  action  of  the  vital  functions,  or  of  idacing  the  solids  and 
flidds  in  a situation  that  prevents  the  continuance  of  1 fe  Dn 
Mead’s  definition  includes  every 

r.nn  uvoduce  great  changes  on  the  living  body.  ihis  is  eviaeruiy 
too  Ltensive,  since  it  embraces  many  articles  that  are  not  regar  ^ 
as  poisons,  and  excludes  others  that  are  really  so.  ^lus  a sma  1 quan- 
tftrof  bread  or  water  has  produced  great  changes  whilst  opium  or 

kSwn'by  phys^icLns'Is  Lpable  of  altering  or  destroying,  m a m^]0- 

1 nf  rases  some  or  all  of  the  functions  necessary  to  life.*  Ihe 

examiners  respecting  it.+  . , , r .i  •„  rpnrk  to  enter  into  a 

It  is  not  compatible  with  the  f“""t  woald  only  pro- 

full  consideration  of  this  subject,  and  a n ajo-grent  experiment- 

voke  criticism.  The  varied  «sn  f obtained  Isj^  Wood-vessels, 

alists,  have  inclined  ‘ / gawni  by  which  poisons  pro- 

the  nerves,  or  the  lymphatics,  as  the  medium  oy 

duce  their  effects.!: 

• F()der6,vol.  iii-P-449.  „n  the  action  of  poisons.  Somerville’s 

-f-  See  Diicachet’s  Inaugural  absorption Cbapmau’s  Journal,  vol.  u-  P- 

Inaugural  Dissertaiion  ‘>'\die  orp  ’ { of  ftIedicine,on  the  means  ''y '''"J 

408.  Report  of  the  comm  ttee  ol  the  Acade  y experiments.- Ihul.  vol. 

ahsoriition  is  effected  — Ihid.  vol.  111.  p.  28  . • 242.  Dr.  Lawrence  »nd 

iv.  p.  10.  Dr.  Hubbard’s  l^ale’s  Boylston  Prize  Disser- 

Coate’sExperiments.— Ibid.  vol.  v.p.  327.  Also 


IMedicine, 


Medical  Review,  vol.  i,  p-  241. 
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A concise  notice  of  the  consequences  observed  from  each  indi- 
vidual poison  will  be  more  appropriate  to  the  object  of  the  work,  and 
this  will  accordingly  find  its  proper  place  in  the  third  division  of  the 
subject. 

The  remarkable  resistance  that  is  sometimes  observed  to  the  action 
of  poisons  also  deserves  an  early  allusion.  Instances  of  this  nature 
are  so  numerous  that  a selection  of  the  more  striking  will  be  suffieient 
to  illustrate  the  position. 

Among  the  Hungarians,  the  seeds  of  the  Palma  Christi  are  often 
taken  to  the  amount  of  thirty-six  grains,  without  any  inconvenienee, 
and  some  of  the  French  peasantry  use  a decoction  of  colocynth  as  a 
common  purgative.  The  common  dose  of  the  extract  of  the  aconitum 
napelhis  is  one  or  two  grains,  and  it  is  deemed  dangerous  to  use  it  in 
larger  quantities  ; but  Fodere  was  consulted  concerning  the  case  of 
Charles  IV.  of  Spain,  who,  while  residing  at  Marseilles,  was  attacked 
with  a rheumatic  gout,  -and  he  recommended  the  medicine  in  question. 
M.  Soria,  the  king’s  physician,  replied,  that  at  a former  period  it  had 
been  administered  for  a length  of  time,  and  to  such  an  extent,  that  the 
patient  took  a drachm  daily,  without  any  good  or  evil  eflFects.  This 
monarch  was  now  sixty-two  years  of  age,  athletic,  and  had  an  excel- 
lent appetite.* * * §  The  fumes  of  mercury,  of  lead,  and  of  copper,  are  well 
known  to  be  injurious  to  those  who  inhale  them  ; yet  no  fact  is  better 
established  than  that  of  workmen  resisting  their  effects  for  many 
years.  “ In  the  mines  of  Peru,”  says  Humboldt,  “ from  five  to  six 
thousand  persons  are  employed  in  the  amalgamation  of  the  minerals, 
or  the  preparatory  labour.  A great  number  of  these  individuals  pass 
their  lives  in  walking  barefooted  over  heaps  of  brayed  metal,  moist- 
ened and  mixed  with  muriate  of  soda,  sulphate  of  iron,  and  oxyde  of 
mercury,  by  the  contact  of  the  atmosphere  and  the  solar  rays.  It  is  a 
remarkable  phenomenon^'  he  adds,  “ to  see  these  men  enjoy  the  most 
perfect  health.'  f Again,  in  all  the  Savoyard  and  Swiss  Alps,  milk  is 
collected  and  kept  in  small  copper  vessels  ; and,  in  Germany,  preserved 
fruits  are  put  into  vessels  of  this  metal,  in  order  to  give  them  a green 
colour,  and  all  without  inducing  any  injury. j;  The  most  astonishing  of 
cases,  however,  on  record,  is  that  of  the  old  man  at  Constantinople, 
who  had  been  in  the  habit  for  thirty  years  of  swallowing  enormous 
quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate,  until  his  dose  came  at  last  to  be  a 
drachm  daily.  He  was  living  in  1800.§ 


• Foder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  4C8. 

•f  Political  Essay  on  the  Kingdom  of  New  Spain, 

t Foder6,  vol.  iii.  p.  449. 

§ This  case  was  first  mentioned  by  Dr.  Potiqueville.  Mr.  Thornton  doubted 

ChiI,lp’{7Vri!J‘^  die  notes  to  his 

Mr  Thornton  in  his  turn.  And  thus  “ this  man,”  says 

almaopp  ""e  hundred  years  old,  was,  like  Partridge  the 

tiiropd  m f'i  T’  reasoned  out  of  existence  hy  a verlml  criticism,  which  has 

1 ut  to  he  incorrect.  — Hohlioiise’s  Alhania,  vol.  ii.  p 945,  London  edition, 
and  relates  of  a peasant,  who  resided  near  a convent  in  the  Tyrol, 

testifv  ”"i^'  «rsenic  daily  with  his  food.  The  monks  fully 

*''•10  211  '"“1  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 
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These  exceptions  to  general  rules  are  best  explained  on  the  prin- 
ciple of  idiosyncrasy,  or  of  habit  rendering  the  system  innoxious  to  their 
effects.*  And  such  extraordinary  instances  should,  above  all,  ne\er 
influence  us  in  legal  medicine,  nor  lead  us  to  the 

person  has  taken  a particular  substance  wthout  any  ill  effects,  , 
therefore,  not  a poison.  The  academy  of  Berlin  was  consulted  in  17o2 
whether  copper  was  a poison.  They  replied,  that  they  not  con- 
sider it  decidedly  so,  since  several  had  taken  it  with  impun  j, 
separatdy  or  mixed  with  food.  Now,  if  this  decision  -ceives  a gene 
ral  application,  we  may  undoubtedly  adduce  examples  of  jon  erful 
escapes  from  the  effects  of  almost  all  noxious  substances,  and  thus  de 

with  object,  whicl. 
it  is  proper  to  mention.  It  is  the  different  effects  which  some  sub 
stances  produce  on  man  and  other  animals-being 
and  innixious  to  the  other-and  versa.  Thus, 
said  to  kill  dogs,  foxes,  and  fowls  ; aloes  is  destructive  to  S 
foxes  • pepper  to  hogs,  and  parsley  to  the  parrot.  On  the  contrary, 

“““  PoSons  may  be  introduced  into  the  system  m *yio“  "“Vi  ‘ 
throuZhe  nosl  in  the  form  of  odours-through  ‘b'  3’ , 
Sion  , by  the  mouth  and  msophagus,  .n  the  form  of  food  ; b)  tte 
rLlum,  in  the  form  of  injection  , and  through  ‘b^  . 

stances  (although  this  is  denied  by  several  physiologists),  by 

“'^'rhe  rapidity  of  the  action  of  poisons  varies  considerably.  Concen- 

doubt  many  of  these  statements.  fe„:f-orlBnd'i  in  1820  took  three  ounc«  • 

The  elephant  exhibited  at  Geneva  ^ , anv  effect.  Three  boluse*  » 

of  prussic  acW,  mixed  with  ‘en  ounces  of  brandy  witl^  he  * 

of  an  ounce  of  arsenic  each,  mixed  “'jg  p’rom  the  Biblioth^iie  Uiii- 

took  them  all,  but  without  any  result.-Anglada,  p.  40,  nom 

verselle.  . ,o„nrd  of  the  mode  in  which  poisoning  • 

^ There  are  many  curious  accounts  on  rewr  ‘ J ^,,at  Pope  Clement  i 

was  formerly  supposed  to  be  ^ was  also  thought  that  dresses  • 

VII.  was  poisoned  by  the  smoke  of  a candle  , “ Queen  Elizabeth  was  to  i 

and  jewels  might  be  impregnated  “ The  queen,  ^ 

have  been  poisoned  by  spreading  some  on  l'o>"  ,he  wa»  • 

in  mounting,  would  transfer  the  , jj,e  vinileiice  of  the  poison  that  ► 

likely  to  touch  her  mouth  or  nostrils,  and  Elizabeth,  American  edition,  • 

certain  death  must  follow.’’-Aikin’s  Blemoipof  Q ee  uLi.^ 

vol  ii.  p.  306.  Tliere  is  a minute  of  council  extant,  n Tliat  no  manner  of  • 

which  contains,  among  other  things,  the  oi  otherwise  that  shallbei-, 

perfume,  either  iu  apparel,  or  sleeves,  ’ stranger,  or  other  person, 

appointed  for  your  majesty’s  savour,  be  pre«eu  ed 

but  that  the  same  be  corrected  by  some  other  fume.  altogether  fabulous— the 

Of  all,  or  most  of  these,  we  may  remark,  that  they  are  aiiog 

suggestions  of  ignorance  or  malice. 
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trated  hydrocyanic  acid  destroys  an  adult  man,  as  we  shall  see,  almost 
in  an  instant ; while  others  take  away  life  within  an  hour,  a few  hours, 
a day,  or  a longer  period.  Some,  indeed,  when  the  sufferer  escapes 
the  immediate  consequences,  prove  fatal  after  months  or  a year,  but 
with  a sufficiently  marked  train  of  symptoms  to  indicate  with  certainty 
the  original  cause.  It  is  on  this  account  that  a particular  period  has 
been  introduced  in  the  laws  of  some  countries  ; and,  if  the  poisoned 
person  dies  within  it,  the  criminal  is  to  suffer  punishment. 

In  England  it  is  deemed  murder  if  the  party  poisoned  die  within 
the  jmar  ; while,  in  Scotland,  according  to  the  opinion  of  Baron  Hume, 
it  would  seem,  that  a person  might  be  punished  although  death  took 
pl&ce  at  a period  indefinitely  remote  ; provided  the  operation  of  the 
poison  can  be  distinctly  traced  as  causing  it.*  In  the  state  of  New 
York,  the  law  formerly  was  similar  to  the  English.  If  the  individual 
poisoned  died  within  a year  and  a day  it  was  murder ; if  beyond  that, 
the  punishment  was  imprisonment  in  the  state-prison  for  a term  not 
exceeding  fourteen  years, ■[■  This  enactment  is,  however,  omitted  in  the 
revised  statutes ; and  it  is  now  provided,  that  “ if  any  person  shall 
be  convicted  of  having  administered,  or  of  having  caused  and  prqcured 
to  be  administei’ed,  any  poison  to  any  other  human  being,  with  intent 
to  kill  such  human  being,  and  which  shall  have  been  actually  taken  by 
such  being,  whereof  death  shall  not  ensue,  he  shall  be  punished  by  im- 
piisonment  in  a state-prison,  for  a term  not  less  than  ten  years.”  I 

In  all  the  states  wilful  but  unsuccessful  attempts  to  destroy  life  by 
poison  are  ranked  among  the  higher  crimes;  but  I cannot  find  any 
hmitation  as  to  time.§  In  England,  the  administration  of  poison  or 
other  destructive  thing,  or  causing  it  to  be  taken,  is,  by  a recent  act, 
declaredfelony.il  ^ 


• Christis.in,  p.  39. 
t Revised  Laws,  vol.  i.  p.  409. 

“HU  Statutes,  vol.  ii.  p.  665.  The  following  are  also  made  offences: — 

nnu  poison  with  any  food,  drink,  or  medicine,  with  intent  to  kill  or  injure 

TTii'L wilfully  poisoning  any  spring,  well,  or  reservoir  of  water;  and  ad. 

any  poisonous  sni.stance,  so  that  it  should  be  taken  by  any 
intnxi..!^^  *11'®**^.'',' — I'"**-  PP;  689.  “ If  any  physician,  while  in  a state  of 

nr  m j ’ n’ldioiit  a design  to  effect  death,  administer  any  poison,  driiir, 

ofsnrl 60  any  other  act  to  another  person,  which  shall  produce  the  death 
01  such  other,  be  shall  be  deemed  guilty  of  manslaughter.”— Ibid.  p.  662.  If,  under 

Person  prescribes  either  of  the 

R r 'll  an^angered,  it  is  declared  a misdemeanour Ibid.  p.  694. 

the  indivlS"'.'"^  Poiaons,  even  when 

poboned  Sl  J A.,  intending  to  kill  his  wife,  gave  her  a 

—Saunders’ m i 1^  d ^ ^ convicted  on  this  for  murder, 

it  for  B and  with  intnf!"  P’  ««"ds  poison,  intending 

ti'kes  it  does  i?,  i possession  of  C.  who 

8ib  George  IV  ciiim  ’ f'^iY  he  indicted  for  a capital  offence,  under  the 
«epo4,  p 161.  — Lewis,  6 Carrington  and  Payne's 

putting  i L— ^"der  this  act,  Justice  Park  decided,  that 

— Rex  u.  Ilarlev  4 ®dministering  poison,  or  causing  it  to  be  taken, 

ariey,  4 Caiiington  and  Payne  s Reports,  p.  369. 
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In  the  former  edition,  when  noticing  the  action  of  imhvidual  poi- 

S'  risx  s 

Professor  Christison,  and  shall  consider  poisons  under  the  three  gra 
classes  of 

IRRITANTS, 

NARCOTICS,  and 
NARCOTICO-ACRIDS. 


1,  Signs  of  Poison  on  the  Living  Body. 


A nerson  is  supposed  to  be  poisoned,  if,  being  in  perfect  health  he 
• .mSraLi  having  taken  some  food  or  drink,  with  violent  pain, 

tSptoi:^  b“ct  of  sudden  mne^^ 

and  the  examiner  should  therefore  recollect  whether  an  epi  emi 
Sadie  disease,  resembling  that  ,f  pabeij^^does 
should  also  inquire  into  his  strength,  mode  , hj^alth.  The 

and  ascertain  whether  he  had  previously  eon^pla.ned  of  .1  healthy 

Le  a.  which  the  noxious 

?ait;‘  rd^ri:^^  rdr-^irr  rbee„^ately  swallowed,  are  all 

the  as  with  the  early  affections,  there 

miy  be Tthir  causes  as’signed,  independeut 

substances.  Nor  are  these  effects  accoinpanied  with  remis- 

of  the  most  fatal,  as  arsenic,  are  attack  in  paroxj'sins. 

Sion,  others,  as  1“  ^ 

There  is  also  no  doubt,  but  that,  ^ . f f t^e  irritant 

occurrence  of  sleep,  immediately  " 
poisons,  may  retard  the  developeinent  of 

Having  formed  an  opinion,  from  . question 

stances,  that  a poisonous  substance  has  ^ ^ > j j^iroady 

x;::t  a^" » '"1*  twoV  ..1. 


■ These  nre  the  most  soikiop  p'eht"n"U'y  the  RplHtorsi'oe*  «| 

,„„g  li.  from  the  oUe;  "rif™,  "S o\  "f  ^ 
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sions  from  each  other.  And  these  two  are  the  irritant  (corrosive  or 
acrid)  and  the  narcotic. 

“ The  class  of  irritant  poisons  comprehend  both  those  which  have 
a purely  local,  irritating  action,  and  likewise  many  which  also  act 
remotely,  but  whose  most  prominent  feature  of  action  still  is  the  in-. 

Iflammation  they  excite  wherever  they  are  applied.”* 

We  may  suppose  that  one  of  this  class  is  the  cause  of  present  dis- 
ease, if  the  patient  has  observed  that  the  food  or  drink  which  was  its 
vehicle  had  not  its  ordinary  taste  ; if  he  has  felt  a heat,  an  irritation, 
or  an  extraordinary  and  sudden  dryness  at  the  root  of  the  mouth  and 
oesophagus,  with  a constriction  or  sense  of  strangling  in  those  parts ; 
if  this  be  succeeded  by  an  obstinate  anxiety  to  vomit,  and  sharp  pains 
in  the  stomach  and  intestines ; if  there  be  great  thirst,  copious,  dis- 
charges, by  vomiting  and  by  stool,  accompanied  with  tenesmus  and 
followed  by  hiccup,  by  a sense  of  constriction  across  the  diaphragm, 
a difficulty  of  breathing  ; if  there  be  great  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
kidneys,  followed  by  strangury;  if  convulsions,  cramps  of  the  hands, 
trembling  of  the  lips,  extinction  of  the  voice,  repeated  faintings,  cold 
sweats,  and  a small,  chorded,  and  irregular  pulse  be  pr.,‘sent ; and  if,  in 
addition  to  all  these,  the  intellectual  faculties  remain  perfect,  until  the 
disease  arrives  near  its  fatal  termination. -j- 

A narcotic  poison,  on  the  other  hand,  produces  the  following 
effects:  stupor,  numbness,  a great  inclination  to  sleep,  coldness,  and 
stiffness  of  the  extremities,  a cold  sweat  of  a foetid  or  greasy  nature, 
swelling  of  the  neck  and  face,  protrusion  of  the  eye,  with  a haggard 
cast  of  countenance,  thickening  of  the  tongue,  frequent  vertigo, 
weakened  eyesight,  or  objects  presented  to  it  in  a fantastic  manner, 
coma,  delirium,  general  debility,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  the  pulse  at 
nret  full  and  strong,  but  afterwards  unequal  and  intermittent,  paralysis 
ot  the  lower  extremities,  retraction  of  the  lips,  general  swelling  of  the 
body,  and  dilatation  of  the  veins.  At  the  conclusion  of  the  disease, 

I slight  convulsions  and  pain  are  sometimes  present.| 

■ , pursue  the  arrangement  proposed  above,  we  shall  find  that 

e narcotico-acrid  poisons  are  distinguished  by  a combination  of 
t severa.1  of  the  above  symptoms.  I'liey  are,  agitation,  pain,  acute  cries, 

P sometimes  stupor  and  convulsive  motions  of  the  muscles  of  the  face, 
|1jaws,  and  extremities  ; vertigo,  and  occasionally  extreme  stiffness  of  the 
^ unbs,  and  contraction  of  the  muscles  of  the  thorax ; the  eyes  red  and 
11  starting  from  their  sockets,  the  pupils  frequently  dilated;  insensibility 
1^  to  external  impressions;  mouth  full  of  foam  ; tongue  and  gums  livid  ; 
nausea,  vomiting,  frequent  stools  ; often  these  symptoms  attack  in 


« i“I 


* Christison,  p.  gfi. 
t Fodei-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  190. 


" bi  ireneral  '•  .....  o' ' T'  O'/’'**’*  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  15  ; vol.  ii.  pp.  98,  514. 
leclual  in..i  o patient  preserves  the  use  of  his  imel- 

' 'nto  II  state  of  or  but  a short  time  before  death  he  falls 

c . movements  - ‘ ii  i and  immobility,  and  is  agitated  by  convulsive 

^ ‘ion,  as  occksionnl  "P*"^**  '““1  “ miliary  erup- 

^asoccagionnl  symptoms  o(  this  class. 

+ o er  ,vol.  iv.p.  190.  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.pp.  170,615. 
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paroxysms,  and  the  patient  is  left  comparatively  easy  for  a few 
moments.* 


TlPTltS  ^ 

It  may  apper  easy,  after  this  enumeration,  to  distinguish  the  nature 
of  the  poison  that  has  been  taken,  but  in  ordinary  practice  it  is, 
notwithstanding,  very  difficult.  There  are  substances  very  distinct  i a 

their  characters  which  produce  similar  effects,  as, 

rides,  acrid  vegetable  substances,  and  caustic  minerals.  All  these 
belong  to  the  clLs  of  irritants,  and  generally  exhibit  similar  symptoms 
The  difficulty  is  increased,  when  it  is  recollected  that  ordinary  and 
innoxious  suitances,  so  far  as  concerns  their  poisonous  nature,  some- 
tes  cause  the  most  alarming  symptoms.  Fodere  observes,  tha  he 
has  seen  a roasted  chestnut  produce  all  the  symptoms  of  poison,  until 
a dose  of  tartar  emetic  dispelled  its  influence.f  _ 

On  the  other  hand,  a variety  is  frequently  observed  in  the  ^mp- 
toms  excited  by  the  same  poison,  on  different  individuals.  y 

causes  may  conLce  to  this,  such  as  the  mode  in  which  it  is  ex^j^ited, 
poison  givin  in  the  liquid  form  is  generally  more  rapid  marked  m 
its  effects  than  when  it  is  exhibited  in  the  solid  state ; and  the  sub 
stances  previously  or  subsequently  taken 

toms.  Instances  of  this  variety  are  to  be  found  in  all  authors  on 

toxicology.  Marc  produced  safivation  m a dog,  by  giving  him  a large 

dose  o?  opium,  while  sleep,  the  common  consequence  was  wanbng.: 

So  also  Morgagni  relates  of  a female,  aged  sixty,  who  had  eaten 

pLe  composld^f  milk  and  arsenic,  which  had  been  prepare^ 

^ la  She  died  in  twelve  hours  after,  but  without  having  su 
rats,  bhe  diea  m tweive  uu  r icaection.  however,  the  stomach 

any  severe  pains  or  convulsions.  Un  dissection,  iiuwevc  , 

was  found  eroded.^  r ^ vomiting  or  r 

I apprehend  that  the  circumstance  of  the  ® • f f 

art  is  verr  difficult,  and  almost  causes  convulsions  I"  ‘ « 

And  again,  the  poison,  from  the  quan  y _ ’ ^ j terniina-ii 

ItiiglLTenred!  °"mps'givc:  an  “SloS! 

T.e'‘rc 's; 

"dlerwTs"  “t^Sle'trarifrge  doses  produce  tlieiri 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  pp-  conclusion  of  the  section.-! 

t .‘iris""' 

At?ur.ror,r2e ' 
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effects  early  and  violently,  and  the-  stomach  endeavours  to  reject  them 
as  soon  as  perceived,  while  small  ones  seem  to  have  time  to  act,  not 
only  on  the  system  generally,  but  also  on  the  structure  of  parts. 

A minute  and  accurate  notice  of  symptoms  is  hence  worthy  of 
every  attention,  but  it  only  forms  the  commencement  of  the  inquiry  in 
cases  of  supposed  poisoning. 

It  is  the  further  duty  ot  the  physician  to  examine  every  article  of  a 
suspicious  nature,  such  as  phials,  boxes,  or  papers  containing  powders. 
These  should  be  carefully  put  aside  without  remark.  If  the  patient 
preserve  his  senses,  we  may  obtain  much  necessary  information  from 
him,  and  possiblj^  may  also  procure  the  remainder  of  the  drink  or 
substance  that  he  has  not  completely  taken.  If  this  be  impracticable,  the 
matter  vomited  should  be  preserved,  as  also  the  linen  or  sponges  used 
to  collect  the  fluid  which  may  have  been  deposited  on  the  floor  of  the 
c arnber,  and  a sufficient  quantity  should  be  sealed  up,  and  reserved 
for  the  inspection  of  a competent  chemist. 

For  a proper  analysis  of  the  matter  vomited,  of  the  matter  found 
m suspected  repositories,  or  the  matter  found  in  the  stomach  or 
intestines,  or  both,  after  death,  the  following  preliminary  directions 
require  attention.  Never  make  any  experiments  on  the  suspected  sub- 
stance without  repeating  them  on  ingredients  that  are  deemed  ana- 
^gous,  and  in  which  the  quantity  of  poisonous  matter  is  ascertained, 
^or  this  purpose,  several  solutions  should  be  made  of  substances  which 
It  IS  supposed  may  probably  resemble  the  poison  given,  and  from  the 
result  a comparison  can  be  instituted.  Again,  the  analysis  should 
commenced  until  the  tests  are  all  prepared  and  their  accu- 
racy  determined.  The  order  of  proceeding  should  be  previously  laid 
irj  down  in  the  mind  of  the  operator,  and,  when  ready,  he  should  perform 

J tlflTJTT"  " P^rt  of  the  sus- 

avnirlprl  iHConclusive  experiments,  is  thus 

J shmilfi  h quantity  of  matter  received  be  sufficient,  it 

ni  annliprl  portions,  so  that  the  various  tests  can  be 

III  tnm  u a very  small  quantity,  the  symp- 

nre4"^“  1 considered,  togethL  with  the  indications^they 

. mSi’  ^ to  the  poison  which  most 

M ZnUl  7k  the^  present  disease.  The  tests  applicable  to  it 

I . iinnori7^^"  employed  In  pursuing  this  examination,  it  is  of  little 
a'  ’’^tively  speaking,  whether  a decisive  opinion  can 

7 administered;  it  is  sufficient  to  prove  the 

mture  and  qualtty  of  the  substance.* 

7'  ounce^'lnJ’  himself,  swallowed  at  one  draught  one 

'-eeteak:^  Hels"  erd^^At  “ heany  "SlTf 

* *hy  (,y  n^case"Th-u'l  ? anpoj  taut  direction,  and  am  reminded  of  its  neces- 

V'e  suspected  fluid  in  an  exn!Td**1dI7M-’’‘  ‘^'"““'"ing 

"iterrupted  in  the  rniii-Ko  r s'l-uation.  Keep  it  under  lock  and  key,  and,  if 

P-.itively  affirm  that  no  mldS  y- 

3 c 
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Chemistry  can  thus  lend  its  aid  in  detecting  mineral  substances  but 
it  often  fails  in  ascertaining  the  nature  of  a vegetable  poison.  Of  late 
year  however,  great  advances  have  been  made  even  in  this  depart- 
ment as  will  be  seen  more  particularly  when  noticing  opium,  hydro- 
^Zic  acTd  &c.  But  even  in  cases  where  the  powers  of  analysis  are 

at  fault,  some  approach  to  the  actual  truth  may  be  ^ ^ berries 

examination  of  the  contents  of  the  alimen  ary  canal.  Crams  berries, 
nr  the  liffiieous  part  of  plants,  have  thus  been  detected. 

The  kitchen  utensils  should  always  be  noticed,  since  i may  ‘^PPe" 
that  a copper  vessel  badly  tinned  is  the  sole  cause  of  these  ^ loleiit 
eff^ct^  and  we  should  also  remember,  that  the  green  colour  which  is 
frtt^tly  observed  in  the  matter  vomited  may  be  owing  to  vitiated 

"’"'iris'an  "aVclntt^relon  suspected  substance 

should  be  ei“n  to  some  animal,  in  order  to  test  its  injurious  na- 
ture. But  Uie  uncertainty  of  this  proof  has  been  shewn  in  ^ 
oaee  where  it  was  mentioned  that  some  articles  poisonou.  to  man  a e 

to  a„imols;a„d  ‘‘/“.f-Zratit'S 

aCsa,;  ^fsLoufd  be!  amall'robaat  one  that  is  fcl.n^  fb  - 
Tjected  substance  should  not  be  put  in  his  food,  as  is 

paper  cone,  m ordei  that  5 P.  , , jj.gtbod  by  which 

£Tore; 

decomposed  in  the  stomach  o p ^ jj,  . 

“ r/  >".es.i„.i 

rait  a“d  h.  ‘al,  these  . 

s ie:“c;rr  a‘M  "i:  ^;o,e?  .t  cott„-  ■ 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol,  ii.  p.  632.  hfe.  ' 

perimenting,  that  the  "Pf g\eTvs  example.s,  that  the  ^ 

klteiations  of  texture  ; hut  «ur  author  sheas,  ^d„riuK  the  two  first  days,  notl.u'g  • 
ture  on  tl.is  part  in  dogs  wl.ich  is  incapable  of  .V 

Ss'*.h"Uu  ... 

p.  482. 
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berating  the  conclusions  drawn  from  chemical  analysis,  symptoms,  and 
lesions  of  texture.”*  ^ 

While,  therefore,  such  investigations  are  not  to  be  totally  dis- 
couraged, it  is  proper  to  suggest,  that  in  many,  indeed  in  most  in- 
stances, the  suspected  matter  found  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  the 
medical  examiner  in  employing  it  for  this  purpose.  He  will  generally 
have  the  alternative  presented  of  omitting  all  other  experiments  if  he 
makes  these.  Besides,  as  has  been  eonclusively  remarked  by  Profes- 
sor Chnstison,  » if  the  quantity  of  poison  in  the  suspeeted  substance 
IS  great  enough  to  affect  one  of  the  perfect  animals,  it  may  be  recog- 
nised to  a certainty  by  its  physical  or  chemical  properties.”-]' 

It  must  also  be  recollected,  in  connexion  with  the  circumstance 
under  notice,  that  the  human  fluids,  and  particularly  the  bile,  may, 
from  disease,  acquire  such  an  acrimony  as  to  be  fatal  to  animall 
Morgagni  relates  a remarkable  instance  of  this  kind.  A child  died  of 
tertian  fever,  after  having  suffered  violent  convulsion.  On  dissection, 
the  stomach  was  found  to  contain  green  bile,  which  tinged  the  scalpel 
ot  a violet  colour.  Having  dipped  the  point  of  his  instrument  in  the 
bile,  he  wounded  two  pigeons,  who  expired  almost  instantly  in  violent 
convulsions ; and  some  of  it,  mixed  with  bread,  was  given  to  a cock, 
who  also  expired  in  a short  time.]: 

in  considered  the  subject  of  poisoning  persons 

n a state  of  health  I may  add,  that  this  is  often  attempted  on 
individuals  who  are  ,11 ; and  the  difficulty  of  distinguishing  the  symp- 
toms  of  disease  from  those  of  poison  is  proportionibly  increased!  It 

^ that  the  medi- 

cines used  have  been  prejudicial,  and  that  present  appearances  are  a 

convu  s.ve  or  final  effort  of  the  system.  sueh  casL,  atleSion  to 
the  tollowing  circumstances  is  required : 

comL??hr^r""  symptoms  which  do  not  usually  ac- 

shouhl  fLl  - -r-  labours.  Thus!  we 

fainti?/  f s'j'^’Pmious  if,  in  an  ordinary  case,  nausea,  vomiting,  hiccup, 

foflow^each^nth^^^*’  ^ ^ suddenly  and  rapidly 

si^P^vene  on  n r T stertor,  delirium,  or  insanity,  should 

»uper\ene  on  a case  of  common  disease 

nant  evidence.  This  is  to  be  attended  to  in  all  cases,  but  more 

Kffi  ^ c'^-eumstances  now  indicated.  The  physician 

Si  T'  T prejudice  his  mind,  but  he  should  never 

neglect  noticing  them  ; and  I take  this  early  occasion  to  sav  that  th! 

icS^"  persons,  the  best  judge  concerning  them.^’  Let  him 

whether  an  enmity  does  not  exist  between  the  sick  person  and 

oursurtaST"^'^  inquire  whethSy  pilit 

the  ST  purchased;  whether  these  are  still  in 

taking  a drink  T aniiT”’' immediately  after 
g clnnk,  or  any  other  substance  of  an  innocent  nature  ; and  par- 


* awl®  Toxicology,  vol.  il.  p.  535. 

+ orgagni,  vol.  li.  epist.  59,  p.  390. 


t Christison,  p.  62. 
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ticularly  ascertain  ^vhether  any  thing  has  been  given  without  the 

orders  of  the  physician,  or  by  a person 

Inquire,  also,  as  to  any  suspicious  conduct  after  the  ’ 

such  as  hastening  the  funeral,  preventing  the  mspect.on  of  « ^^y, 
and  givirig  a false  account  of  the  previous  illness.  In  many 
fortunately,  the  crime  of  seduction  is  followed 

life ; and  fcnce,  if  a female  has  been  poisoned,  the  investigation  should 

extend  to  the  decision  of  that  fact.*  nrp^pnt  two 

In  illustration  of  these  remarks,  I ^ce. 

cases ; one  comparatively  ancient,  and  the  other  o necessarily 

When  noticing  individual  poisons,  numerous  others  must  oocessaniy 
be  mentioned  ^in  which  the  moral  evidence  has  thrown  great  light  on 

their  respective  intricacies.  . • . flcfnlpnce  took  a 

An  individual,  aged  fifty-six  years,  and  subject  to  flatulence,  too 

bowl  of  chocolate  and  milk  previous  to  starting  on  a .jou  J- 
nrpTiared  bv  his  dauo-hter.  He  had  advanced  a very  shoit  clistanc 
when  he  was  seized  with  nausea,  ^onfiting,  and  other  sew^^^ 
which  obliged  him  to  return  home,  and  h.s  death  followed  m n me  hou^^^ 
after  taking  the  chocolate.  His  body  was  not  inflated  > ^ ® 
natural,  but  the  nails  were  blue  ; and  on  his  shoulders  morbus- 

spots  of  the  same  colour.  This  disease  vyas  J \ ■.  . ti,e 

but  Hoftman,  from  whom  the  narrative  is  taken,  believed  it  to  be  t 
effect  of  aJL^ic  rather  than  cholera,  and  for  the  following  -as^s  : tlm 
symptoms  which  followed  the  use  of  the  drin  , of 

ing,  accompanied  with  a cadaverous  paleness  o lancinating  pain 

the  extremities,  great  prostration  of  and  convulsions, 

in  the  intestines,  and  the  cessation  of  aiteiial  a , , , . 

all  succeeded  each  other  with  greater  rapidity  tfian  the 

nary  cholera  morbus.  Again,  the  daughter  u 
father,  who  had  punished  her  for  living  with  her  valet , and 
known  that  she  had  previously  purchased  for 

» William  Muir  was  tried  and  condemned  at  Gl^go  , 
poisoning  his  wife.  In  the  course  of  tlm  day 

ill,  she  was  visited  by  a farmer  of  the  neig  i our  , break- 

physic  a little  in  his  youth.  He  learned  from  g,,e 

fasted  on  porridge  a short  time  before  she  telt  her.el  ’ j n- 

suspected  the  porridge  to  have  been  poisoned. 
cured  the  wooden  bowl  in  which  the  cottagers 

portion  of  meal  used  each  time  for  making  p ranpod  a sam- 
in  it  some  meal,  with  shining  particles  ms  ^ ' j , bg  identity, 

pie  in  paper,  and  took  the  proper  measures  for 

He  then  secured  also  a sample  Iroin  the  ® ^ experiments 

two  parcels  were  produced  by  him  on  the  ’ > declare^  that  the 

made  in  court,  the  late  Dr.  Cleghorn  was  enab I d o dedaje 

meal  from  the  bowl  contained  arsenic,  " ,^11  had  next  to 

rel  did  not.  These  facts,  besides  proving  that  the  uoman 


• ChristUon,  p.  71- 
f F.  HoflFmau’ii  Opera 


Oniiiia,  vol.  Hi.  sect,  ii. 


chap.  viii.  p.  170. 


s.ajt,g.ai 
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a certainty  taken  arsenic  in  the  porridge,  likewise,  in  conjunction  with 
other  slight  moral  circumstances,  established  that  the  poison  had  been 
mixed  with  the  meal  in  the  house,  and  on  the  morning  when  the  de- 
ceased took  ill,  before  any  stranger  entered  the  house.”* 

The  subject  of  what  have  been  called  slow  poisons  deserves  a pass- 
ing notice,  although  it  must  be  confessed  that  this  is  so  closely  con- 
nected with  popular  superstition,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  separate 
truth  from  falsehood.  In  Italy,  for  example,  it  was  formerly  said  that 
poisons  were  invented  to  destroy  life  at  any  stated  period,  from  a few 
hours  to  a year  f This,  however,  is  a mere  fiction,  and  it  is  now  well 


■'t 


• Christison,  p.  72.  The  case  was  communicated  by  Professor  Alison, 
t We  are  indebted  to  Professor  Beckmann  for  a very  elaborate  article  on  this 
subject,  in  which  be  bas  concentrated  nearly  all  that  is  known  concerning  secret  poi- 
som?ig.  Of  this  I shall  preseiU  an  abstract,  aided  with  some  facts  from  other  sources. 
He  considers  it  unquestionable  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  such  a kind 
ot  poison,  and  thinks  it  may  be  proved  from  the  testimony  of  Plutarch,  Quintilian, 
and  other  respectable  authors.  The  former  states  that  a slow  poison  which  occa. 
sioned  heat,  a cough,  spitting  of  blood,  a consumption,  and  a weakness  of  intellect, 
was  administered  to  Aratns  of  Sicyon.  Theophrastus  speaks  of  a poison  prepared 
frorn  aconite,  which  could  lie  moderated  in  such  a manner  as  to  have  effect  in  two 
or  three  months,  or  at  the  end  of  a year  or  two  years  ; and  he  also  relates  that 
1 hrasyas  had  discovered  a method  of  preparing  from  other  plants  apoisoii,  which,  i?iven 

hut  certain  death,  without  any  pain,  and  which 
Id  be  kept  back  hir  a long  time  without  causing  weakness  or  corruption.  This 
last  poison  was  much  used  at  Rome  about  two  hundred  years  before  the  Christian 

nnton,  o a il'  was  the  agent  in  preparing  these 

son  A destroyed  in  this  way,  at  the  instigation  of  Nero,  Britminicus,  the 

oQii  oi  ogiippina..  ’ 

anaTi'®  seem  also  to  have  been  arqiiaiiited  with  the  art  of  poisoning  • 

Reti  Ins''  Z R ’ administered  somelo 

not  me.uion  '"iters,  however,  it  must  be  added,  do 

I he  principal  poisons  known  to  the  ancients  were  prepared  from  ulants  and 

'"‘"f  '■emarkabie  than  that  obtained  from  the  sea-hare  (Lepus  ma. 
beerdespiftS  b?D  m'le  Natiirse).  With  this  Titus  is  said  to  have 

common  mineell  p'in^Z.  ’'’  ''  ' acquainted  with  the 

Roma  ‘I'®  7®*“’  ‘I'a  pontificate  of  Alexander  VII.,  it  was  observed  at 

HIpH  many  young  married  women  became  widows,  and  that  many  husbands 

d ed  when  they  became  disagreeable  to  their  wives.  The  gover«  used  ^ 

'vfver  P'’""’"®''®’  sospicion  at  length  fell  upon  a society  of  young 

events  • aiTwlm  h a""'*  "'""'an,  who  pretended  to  foretel  fiitiirf 

means  l f f "i  P'.'®‘^’®‘®‘“;  ''®'T  exactly,  the  death  of  many  persons.  B J 

rested  ®*^afty  female,  their  practices  were  detected  ; the  whole  society  were  ar'^ 

ochert,  were  pnbiidy^alS^  This's  P®"" 

afterifi  a"  ■■®®'^®d  «t  Palermo,  and 

Toff  « ^ tl>e  poison,  which,  from  her,  acquired  the  name  of 

*i>e  distrihntedtr%eUm1o^s'’bv  wf^^  alone),  but 

"tber  hiisband.s.  b’rom  four  to  siv  A *’  'a'®*'  as  wished  to  have 

asserted  that  flio  A u diops  were  sufficient  to  destroy  a man  ; and  it 

p'"?""™:.-*  «•  ■"  i" . 1" 

scription.  Manna  of  St  m^h  t o'  P'"®""  ®"’ai*  f?l«ss  phials,  with  this  in- 

«aint.  ShVli ved  to  a i;e'^  t ®'-'‘amented  with  the  image  of  the 

one  lived  to  a great  age,  but  was  at  last  dragged  from  a monastery,  in  which 
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understood  that  we  know  of  no  substances  which  wdl  produce  death  at 
a determinate  epoch.  But  I shall  have  occasion  in  the  next  section, 
when  stating  the  case  of  the  late  Prince  Charles,  of  Augustenberg,  to 


she  had  taken  refuge,  and  put  to  the  torture,  when  she  confessed  her  crimes,  and  wag 

“'“So  however,  h..  .he  er.  of  poi.oniog 

did  in  Freoee,  oho...  the  veer  1670. . 

rat’el'oiSirdVsS'cSr'hfrt^^  ‘''O  ■'“'“S 

s.r,f.iS.ss;re’™^ 

to.eSwherhe X'w  .r.hrjVeroh'on'e.tLd  loeirLled  her  in 

rfoSo  r“r:l  r .li  n.  .„e « ^ d. 

«nd  tried  poisons  undetected  on  these  hapless  wretches.  She 

light  in  the  following  manner  : Sainte  Croix  when 

log  .heo,  .her,  we.  foood  . de  BrioviUien 

request  that,  after  his  death,  it  might  • i , i,„  v,nrnt  It  was  found  to  contain 

sri.rS,;xSeror;„s 

fuge  in  a convent.  ^ entice  iier  from  this  pnvi- 

and,  having  asssumed  tiie  dress  of  an  ahh6,  co  t confession,  and  s 

leged  place!  Among  her  effects  at  convent  here  wa^^^  a c^^  ^ 

complete  catalogue  of  icyg  publicly  beheaded,  and  afterwards 

Paris,  convicted,  and  on  the  16th  ot  July,  i / i P ) 

’’“''Tho  precic.  of  poUi.nh.g  we,  however.  .«ppre..ed  '>?  f'™ 

was  asserted  tl.at  confessions  of  a prisoners,  was  at 

This  was  shortly  used  as  a stale  male  and  female,  were 

[ills  court,  in  Feliruary  1680;  hut  it  was  abolished  in  the  , i.inineos. 

Professor  Beckmann  relates  the  f.dlowing,  as  hy^seizing  on 

- Charles  XL,  king  of  Sweden,  liaving  r, lined  he  M into  a con- 

tlieir  property,  and,  having  ^ he  asked  his  pliysici^. 

sumptive  disorder,  which  no  medicine  to  , ■ . .n  „gj  The  physician  replied, 

in  a very  earnest  manner,  what  was  tho  cause  of  his  illness.  i ne  p , 
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r;  shew  that  the  idea  of  slow  poison  is  still  prevalent,  even  among  the  phy- 
;i ! sicians  of  Continental  Europe. 

0 . ‘ Your  majesty  has  been  loaded  with  too  many  maledictions.’  ‘ Yes,’ returned  the 
king,  ‘ I wish  to  God  that  the  redaction  of  the  nobility’s  estates  had  not  taken  place, 
and  that  I haB  never  undertaken  a journey  to  Torneo.  After  his  death,  his  intes- 
tines were  found  to  be  full  of  small  ulcers,” 

There  has  been  a great  diversity  of  opinion  as  to  the  nature  of  these  poisons. 
That  prepared  by  Tofania  appears  to  have  lieen  a clear  insipid  water,  and  the  sale  of 
aqua  fortis  was  for  a long  time  forbidden  in  Rome,  because  it  was  considered  the 
principal  ingredi^;nt.  Tliis,  however,  is  not  probable.  In  Paris,  the  famous/jourfre 
de  succession  (also  a secret  poison)  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  consist  of  diamond 
dust,  pounded  exceedingly  fine;  and  at  another,  to  contain  sugar  of  lead  as  the 
chief  ingredient.  Haller  was  of  this  last  opinion.  In  the  casket  of  Sainte  Croix 
were  found  sublimate,  opium,  regulus  of  antimony,  vitriol,  and  a large  qtiantity  of 
poison  ready  prepared,  the  principal  ingrediertts  of  which  the  physicians  were  not 
able  to  distinguish.  Garelli,  physician  to  Charles  VI.,  king  of  the  two  Sicilies,  at 
the  time  when  Tofania  was  arrested,  wrote  to  the  celebrated  Hoffman,  that  the 
Agua  Tofania  was  nothing  else  than  crystallised  arsenic  di.ssolved  in  a large  quan- 
tity of  water  by  decoction,  with  the  additioti  (but  for  what  purpose  he  knew  not)  of 
the  herb  cymbalaria  (probably  the  Antirrhinum  cymhalaria).  And  this  informa- 
tion, he  observes,  was  communicated  to  him  by  his  imperial  majesty  himself,  to 
whom  the  judicial  procedure,  confirmed  by  the  confession  of  the  criminal,  was 
tiansmitted.  But  it  was  objected  to  this  opinion  that  it  differed  from  the  ordi- 
nary effects'of  arsenic,  in  never  betraying  itself  by  any  particular  action  on  the 
human  body. 

The  Abbd  Gagliani,  on  the  other  hand,  asserts  that  it  was  a mixture  of  opium 
and  cantharides,  and  that  the  liquor  obtained  from  its  composition  was  as  limpid  as 
rock  water,  and  without  taste.  ^ Its  effects  are  slow,  and  almost  imperceptible.  Beck- 
inann  appears  to  favour  this  idea ; and  suggests  that  a similar  poison  is  used  in 
the  east,  tmder  the  name  of  powsl,  being  water  which  had  stood  a night  over  the 
juice  of  poppies.  It  is  given  to  princes  whom  it  is  wished  to  despatch  privately,  and 
produces  loss  of  strength  and  understanding,  so  that  they  die  in  the  end  torpid  and 
insensible. 

Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  however,  objects  to  the  opinion  of  Gagliani,  as  perfectly  incon- 
Garelli and  effects  of  the  poison . The  prevailing  idea  is  that  of 

Cellini,  who  lived  during  the  ICth  century,  tells  us,  in  his  autobiography,  that 
P soiling  was  attempted  on  him  with  a diamond  (not  because  they  deemed  it  nox- 

ous,  )ut  from  the  particles  irritating  the  stomach),  and  with  corrosive  sublimate. 

^eckmann  vol.  i.  p.  54.  Smith,  p.  195.  London  Monthly  Magazine,  vol.  xiv. 

I’P'  3dC,  402.  Supplement  to  Encyclopedia  Britannica,  art.  Aqua 
sq/ana.  Dr.  Duncan,  jnn. 

oroot  V 'i  hecaiise  we  know  less,”  says  Dr.  Duncan,  “ but  because  we  know  a 
111  T * t*  ^ ”'i"  the  art  of  secret  poisoning  seems  to  be  lost.” 

ia  , ^ appear  from  Dr.  Oppenheim’s  narrative,  that  corrosive  sublimate 

fTrafi  — .Medico-Cliirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  438.  Blr.  Madden 

IS  ta.M”’  edition,  vol.  i.  pp.  33,  02),  however,  says,  that  the  poison  used 

wbiU  rL  ■’  '’.V  >n'«g'i>es  it  to  he  arsenic.  He  saw  eight  cases, 

all  will.*'  r".^  >u  luikey,  and  in  most  of  them  death  ensued  within  twelve,  and  in 
the  firai'i'  hours.  “ The  terrible  science  of  poisons,”  savs  Sismondi,  “is 

--Fal?,  f ti'"  p ‘ 's  snccessfully  cultivated  by  barbarous  nations.” 

celeliralnu  penetrated  into  the  forests  of  our  own  country.  “ The 

'eaii  • his  f iT^’  *’*•  ‘I'®  gained  great  reputation  as  a medicine 

"'c,  furnished  hiir^'^f  fell  rapidly  before  his  potent  spells.  His  medicine  was  arse- 
account  of  Ms  V*  P'‘f.P“'*«’  *’y  l''®  viilanyof  the  traders.”_Dr.  James’s 

T1  ' I'e'iff  a Expedition,  vol.  i.  p.  226. 

the  anXnrnriuIf,  P”'**?"®  the  ancients  I will  refer  to  Adams  on 

t’eh  xxxiii.  if  HI  s f ?*  ^‘'''’’’iirgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

•oils  of  Aiitfqiiity’  ^^®'"'y  Pla'Perd’s  Essay  on  deaths  of  some  illustrious  per- 
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The  only  case  in  which  we  can  admit  the  action  of  poisons  as  in  any 
manner  approaching  that  ascribed  to  the  deleterious  agents  used  in 
former  times  is  when  minute  portions  of  the  irritant  poisons  have 
been  administered  from  time  to  time ; or  when  individuals,  through 
their  occupations  and  employments,  are  daily  exposed  to  an  atmo- 
sphere containing  small  quantities  of  them.  In  this  way  the  etfects  of 
disease  may  be  mistaken  for  poisoning,  and  vice  versa.  Their  course 
often  is  gradually  to  cause  irreparable  injury  to  the  dipstive  and  lym- 
phatic systems,  and  finally  to  destroy  life.  In  such  instances,  great 
caution  in  the  examination  of  symptoms  is  necessary,  and  an  extended 
inquiry  should  be  made  as  to  the  agents  that  possibly  may  induce 

Poisons  may  also  be  administered  to  several  persons  at  once,  as  at 
an  entertainment,  and  the  symptoms  that  follow  be  so  various  as  to  ren- 
der the  cause  doubtful,  were  it  not  understood  that  such 
are  of  frequent  occurrence.  I shall  endeavour  to  illustrate  this  point 

by  some  cases.  . . , , • 

In  the  month  of  May  1711,  four  individuals,  viz.  a priest,  two 

females  (one  of  whom  was  his  sister-in-law),  and  another  Perso"’ ^ 
good  health,  and  on  a journey,  stopped  at  an  inn  to  ^me.  ^ ^ * 
ceeded  on  their  journey  after  taking  this  meal ; but  ^ 

priest  was  seized  with  such  violent  pain  as  to  oblige  in  , ^ 

from  his  horse.  Copious  evacuations  by  vomiting  and  stool  succeede  , 
and  his  illness  increased  so  rapidly,  ^hat  it  was  found  necessary  to 
take  him  back  to  Cesenne,  the  place  where  they  ‘^ad  dinei^^.  A p y^ 
sician  was  called  in,  who,  conceiving  the 
ordinary  colic,  treated  it  with  fomentations, 

anodynL.  During  this  time,  one  of  the  females  was  seized  s i h seie  e 
pain  Ld  weakness,  accompanied  with  copious 

person  of  the  party  also  complained  of  pain  and  weight  at  the  stomach  , 
rurnotwithstLdi^g  this,  tL  physician  had  ^ ^ 

since  the  other  female  was  in  perfect  health  and  the  and  ^ i t 
that  there  could  have  been  nothing  noxious  in  h.s  d she-  On^the  m ^ 
day  they  were  all  somewhat  better,  and  weie  enab 
place  near  where  Morgagni  resided,  for  whom  in' 

This  great  physician,  having  learned  of  whicli^  tlie 

quired  whether  there  was  not  some  dis  i affirnia- 

female  in  good  health  had  not  eaten  He  was  an  fervid  up 

tive,  and  it  was  ascertained  to  have  been  a large  v > ,mfprials 

at  first.  He  settled  in  his  own  mind  that  there  were  ^ 

in  this  dish  ; but  the  difficulty  was,  w i)  le  pi  " ’ . j j ^ ^aten 
least,  should  have  suffered  the  ; whds  the  ^ fourth 

a larger  quantity  was  not  so  ill;  and,  final  j,  i,;«  ctomach. 

who  had  eaten  more  than  all  the  rest,  I’^d  only  some  pain  m . 

VVa*  there  ..ot,  eaicl  Morgagni,  f ^ "» 

They  answered  in  tlie  aftirinalive,  ami  tlie  prie,  , . ate  both 

appetite,  ale  seareely  any  thing  hnt  the  f'f ' i onfart^^ 

cheese  and  rice ; while  the  otlier  person  ate  t le  ri  - 

cheese.  Then,  sai.l  Morgagni,  the  state  »f  ^ ^ “ lu  atvaj 
was  prepared  with  arsenic  to  kdl  rats,  and  not  haung 
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; I 
^ i 

|i;  with  sufficient  care,  it  was  served  up  for  your  rice,  while  you  Avere  hur- 
S'  rying  the  landlord  for  your  dinner.  This  opinion  was  verified  by  the 
confession  of  the  landlord  himself,  who,  learning  that  the  patients  were 
,])i  out  of  danger,  avowed  that  such  was  the  cause  of  the  accident. 

!■  I At  a banquet,  numerously  attended,  a dish  was  brought  in  during 

j the  dessert,  in  which  arsenic  had  been  used  instead  of  meal.  Those  of 
1 the  guests  who  had  eaten  and  drank  but  little  died  in  a few  hours  ; 
whilst  those  who  had  eaten  considerably  were  saved  by  copious  vomit- 
^ ing.  Some  lived  for  several  years,  and,  when  examined  after  death,  the 
l|  cicatrices  of  large  vlcers  were  found  in  their  stomachs, 
j In  another  instance,  a boy  two  years  old,  and  two  adult  females, 
partook  of  some  soup  in  which  arsenic  was  mixed.  The  boy  took  only 
»|  two  spoonsful,  but  it  was  on  an  empty  stomach  ; whilst  the  females, 
j who  had  already  eaten,  took  the  remainder  of  it.  They  vomited  copi- 
^ ously,  and  survived  ; whilst  the  other  did  not  vomit,  and  died,  and  on 
tj  dissection  his  stomach  was  found  ulcerated.* 

From  these,  and  several  other  cases  related  by  Morgagni  and  Hoff- 
ij  man,  Fodere  draws  the  following  conclusions.  1.  In  such  instances, 
fj  the  physician  should,  enter  into  the  most  minute  details  concerning 
ij  every  thing  that  has  passed  at  the  meal.  Inquire  whether  every  one 
i ate  of  all  the  dishes,  and  in  what  quantity  ; what  kind  of  meats  were  set 
if  down,  and  what  wines  drunk.  2.  That  very  different  effects  ensue 
r|  from  taking  poison  on  an  empty  or  on  a full  stomach  ; and  hence  Bac- 
ij  chius,  he  says,  recommends  to  those  who  fear  being  poisoned  at  a han- 
quet  first  to  eat  and  drink  a considerable  quantity.  This  precaution 
N was,  doubtless,  not  an  idle  one  in  some  of  the  capital  cities  of  Conti- 
I*  nental  Europe,  and  one  effect  of  it  certainly  is,  that  it  protects  the  sto- 
: to  a certain  degree  from  the  activity  of  the  poison,  and  also 

t facilitates  vomiting.  The  practice  of  mountebanks,  who  pretend  to  sell 
r ®J|^'^otes  to  arsenic,  is  said  to  be  in  conformity  with  this  direction. 

ey  first  fill  the  stomach  with  milk  or  oily  fluids,  and  then  swallow 
Jitie  arsenic  in  public.  In  secret,  however,  they  shortly  throw  it  up 
again,  and  sometimes  it  proves  fatal  when  retained  too  long.  3.  It 
^ may  sometimes  be  necessary  to  inquire  of  what  kind  of  dainties  the  poi- 
,.j  soned  persons  were  most  fond,  since  murderers  have  sometimes  taken 
ffi  ac  vantage  of  a knowm  partiality.  4.  It  is  evidently  no  reason  that  a 
$•  certain  article  of  food  or  drink  is  not  poisonous  because  some  indivi- 
1 1 imis  have  taken  it  without  inconvenience.  We  have  already  seen  the 
f'  itference  between  vomiting  and  not  vomiting.  The  greater  the  quan- 
th^  poison  taken,  the  more  is  there  a hope  of  escaping ; while 
^ ose  who  feel  no  immediate  ill  effects  are  often  the  earliest  vic- 
rnTtf  descriptions  of  persons  should  be  examined,  and  the 

’ M,  ''touted  should  be  analysed,  in  order  to  detect  the  nature  of 
' me  poison. t 

' resim  difficult  question  to  determine  Avhether  poisoning  is  the 

0 suicide  or  homicide.  We  can  only  form  an  opinion  from  moral 

« are  quoted  from  Morgagni-*  Ciiutis 

1"  ioderd,  vol.  iv.  pp.  240-248.  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  648. 
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consideration,  and  a notice  of  the  following  is  recommended  by  Fodere. 
The  previous  state  of  the  mind  of  the  deceased — whether  he  has  been 
subiect  to  delirium  ; also  if  he  has  not  met  with  losses — has  been 
pointed  in  his  hopes,  or  is  suffering  under  disgrace.  Also,  ^yhether 
any  of  the  persons  with  whom  he  lived  or  associated  had  any  interest 
in  his  death.  The  season  of  the  year  also  deserves  consideration.  He 
observes  that,  suicides  are  most  frequent  during  the  period  of  the  sol- 
stices and  the  equinoxes.  We  should  also  ascertain  whether  the  patient, 
instead  of  complaining,  remains  quiet,  seeks  so  itude,  and  refuses  the 
aid  of  medical  men  and  of  medicines.  Any  kind  of  writing  left  by  the 
individual,  to  express  his  last  wishes,  as  it  is  the  most  common,  so  it  is 
also  the  most  certain  proof  of  self-destruction.  But  finding  a part  of 
the  poison  in  the  room  or  in  his  pockets  is,  evidently,  a verj  equivoc^al 
proof,  since  it  may  quite  as  easily  be  put  there  by  others  as  by  hirnself. 

^ It  may  sometimes  happen  that  a false  accusation  of  poisoning  is 
brought,  and  that  great  illness  is  pretended.  In  such  instances,  the  com- 
plainer  should  be  tested  by  the  rules  already  laid  down,  and  a long  ex- 
Lination  will  scarcely  ever  be  necessary  in  order  to  develope  the  deceit. 

I will  state  a single  case  in  elucidation.  . . ^ 

“ Samuel  Whalley  was  indicted  at  the  York  spring  ^sizes  (Eng- 
land') in  1821,  for  maliciously  administering  arsenic  to  Martha  King, 
who  was  pregnant  by  him.  The  female  swore  that  the  prisoner,  after 
twice  trying,  but  in  vain,  to  prevail  on  her  to  take  drugs,  for  the  p - 
pose  of  proraring  abortion,  sent  her  a present  of  tarts, 

Le  one  Ld  a half ; that  in  half  an  hour  she  was  seized  with  symptom  ^ 
of  noisoning  from  some  irritant  poison,  and  that  she  continued  ill  for  r 
soiL  time  after  Mr.  Thackrah,  of  Leeds,  found  arsenic  in  the  tarts . 

untouched,  and  liketvise  in  some  -«er ‘hat  was  vmmtrf  . 
in  his  nresence,  after  the  administration  of  an  emetic;  as  well  as  in  • 
other  vomited  matters  which  were  preserved  for  him  between  his  rs  • 
and  second  visits.  Her  appearance,  however,  did  not  correspond  uit 
the  complaint  that  she  made  of  her  sufferings ; her  pulse  and  tongue  t 
were  natlal.  and,  on  careful  in.cslisation.  the  “'""6  ; 

were  detected.  1.  She  said  she  lelt  a coppery  taste  m t m act  of  eat  g ^ 
tliP  tm-ts-  a taste  which  arsenic  certainly  does  not  possess.  2.  hroi 

e „“anUtv  arsenic  in  the  tarts  which  remained,  she  could  not., 
hte’^ken  above  ten  grains  ; while,  even  after  repeated  attacks  of  to-,; 

L have^een  vomited  was  not  until  two  or  three  tht,e?hafe 

toms  began,  in  which  case  the  symptoms  would,  before  that  time, 

* Foder6  vol  iv.  p.  248.  Smith,  2/4.  .^lelzger  observes,  “ La 
tion  phyiqim  (of  suiJide)  est  la  quantitd 

SutLLe^abo.id  eut  certainement  excite  le  '' Pid6e  d'ini- 

une  main  ^rangere.  Les  poisons  ''"f nombre  des  cas,  celle  de 
rei:;  et;':?:nS.t‘‘mis  av'eo  ci^inoissance  de  cause  en  usage. 

_P.  148. 
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ii  been,  in  all  probability,  violent.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  ; and  the 
).  prosecutor  and  another  woman,  who  corroborated  her  deposition,  after- 
1;  wards  admitted  that  they  had  entered  into  a conspiracy  to  impute  the 
H crime  to  him,  because  he  had  deserted  her  on  finding  that  she  was  too 
,)  intimate  with  other  persons.”* 

1 I will  conclude  this  section  with  a brief  notice  of  such  diseases  and 
1 their  symptoms  as  are  most  apt  to  be  mistaken  for  the  effects  of  poison. 
.1  And,  first,  of  those  that  resemble  the  consequences  of  irritant  poisons. 
iv  Among  them  Dr.  Christisou  enumerates  the  following : distention  and 
(ji  rupture  of  the  stomach  ; rupture  of  the  duodenum,  biliary  ducts,  uterus, 
[j  or  other  organs  in  the  abdomen ; the  effects  of  drinking  cold  water;  bilious 
in  vomiting  and  cholera  ; inflammation  of  the  stomach  ; inflammation  of  the 
;t  intestines;  inflammation  of  the  peritoneum;  spontaneous  perforation  of 
8 the  stomach ; malaena  and  haamatemesis ; colic,  iliac  passion,  and  ob- 
O'structed  intestines. 

1 Independent  of  all  these,  idiosyncrasy  alone  will  produce  alarming 
tL  effects,  which  may  be  mistaken  for  the  consequences  of  deleterious 
K agents.  Some  individuals  have  an  antipathy  to  a particular  article  of 
.idiet,  and  in  some  instances  the  bare  seeing  of  it,  and  in  others  the 
meating  of  it,  produces  the  most  alarming  consequences.  Cheese,  and 
Oivarious  other  articles,  have  produced  such  effects.  But  the  most 
i-istriking  cases  of  resemblance  to  the  effects  of  poison  probably  occur 
d m those  who,  after  been  long  accustomed  to  a particular  species  of 
,1  mod,  for  the  first  time  use  another  kind.  The  town  of  Martigues  in 
France  is  almost  altogether  inhabited  by  fishermen,  who  have  lived  on 
fc  fish  since  their  infancy.  Fodere,  during  the  first  year  of  his  residence 
there,  often  prescribed  meat-soups  to  his  sick,  but  in  every  instance 
; their  administration  was  followed  by  violent  nausea  and  vomiting, 
y they  confessed  that  it  was  the  first  time  they  had  used  any  aliment 
£'  prepared  from  meat. 

y Distention  of  the  stomach  from  excessive  gluttony  may  cause  sud- 
J en  death  ; and  although  it  is  immediately  owing,  in  many  instances, 

I.  0 congestive  apoplexy,  without  any  rupture  of  vessels,  yet  in  some  it 
J ■would  appear  to  be  altogether  independent  of  this.  Thus  Wildberg 
I ™^‘>ons  of  a corpulent  gentleman  who  died  suddenly  fifteen  minutes 
er  dinner,  and  as  he  lived  on  bad  terms  with  his  wife,  a suspicion 
i-  mt  he  had  been  poisoned.  He  fell  asleep  immediately  after  din- 
‘ er,  but  in  a few  seconds  awoke  in  great  anguish,  declared  he  was 
- ying,  and  actually  expired  before  the  physician  arrived.  The  sto- 
, art-  l’  '’"p  enormously  distended  with  various 

’ from?!  ” diaphragm  was  pushed  high  into  the  chest, 

<■  eontroc/-^  accumulation  of  contents.  There  was  no  particular 

1 ceedin^'Tv  ^>-ain.t  In  these  instances,  as  in  many  of  the  suc- 

'I  seetinrf’  symptoms  be  suspicious,  the  appearances  on  dis- 

-section  will  distinguish  the  cause. 


Tl: 


£'lie  c^edft*  i'lwh’cal  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  19. 

'Valker.  the  conspiracy  in  this  case  is  due  to  JMr.  Thackrah  and  Mr. 

t Christison,  p,  100. 
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Ruphire  of  the  stomach  generally  arises  from  over-distention,  with 
efforts  to  vomit ; or  there  may  be  some  chronic  disease  which,  when  a 
particular  exciting  cause  operates,  induces  this  dreadful  termination. 
In  a case  at  Paris,  related  by  Lallemand,  the  coats  of  the  body  of  the 
stomach  were  healthy,  but  the  pylorus  was  indurated.  Rupture 
of  the  duodenum  is  referred  to  at  page  555.  Death  followed^  in 
a few  hours  after  violent  pain,  vomiting,  cold  extremities,  and  failing 
pulse.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  duodenum  was  found 
much  inflamed,  and  four  inches  and  a half  from  the  pylorus  was  a 
lacerated  hole.  Rupture  of  the  biliary  ducts,  uterus,  ^c.,  from  the 
violence  and  rapidity  of  their  effects,  may  equally  imitate  the  results  of 
irritant  poisons.  A female  in  Scotland  was  supposed  to  be  poisoned, 
in  consequence  of  being  suddenly  seized  at  2 p.m.,  with  pain  in 
the  abdomen,  vomiting  and  purging,  and  general  sinking,  and  dying 
at  ten.  On  inquiry,  however,  it  was  proved  that  she  had  taken 
nothing  since  breakfast,  at  8 a.m.,  and  also  that  the  pain  commenced 
at  the  lower  part  of  the  abdomen.  A fallopian  conception  was  seen 
on  examination,  and  from  the  rupture  of  this  death  was  produced. 
Sudden  death  from  drinking  cold  water  has  been  already  noticed  in  a 
previous  part  of  this  volume.  It  is  highly  probable  that,  in  some 
cases  where  life  is  prolonged,  acute  gastritis  occurs,  and  accordingly, 
after  death,  marks  of  inflammation  will  be  discovered ; but  the  appear- 
ances on  dissection,  as  well  as  the  phenomena  in  the  more  common 
instances,  are  sufficient  to  set  us  right  as  to  the  cause. 

Of  bilious  vomiting  and  cholera,  it  must  be  allowed  that  many  ot 
the  symptoms  are  identical  with  those  of  irritant  poisons,  such  as  the 
burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  incessant  vomiting  and 
purging,  and  the  irritation  about  the  throat  and  rectum,  cramps,  ex- 
tinction of  the  voice,  smallness  of  the  pulse,  coldness  of  the  extre- 
mities, &c.  It  is  natural  that  this  should  be  so,  since  the  disease  is 
mainly  the  same  in  both  instances.  Yet  there  are  some  circumstances 
which  may  aid  in  discriminating.  In  cholera,  the  sense  of  acridity  m 
the  throat  and  oesophagus  does  not  precede  the  vomiting ; in  poisoning 
it  frequently  does.  The  patient,  also,  in  the  latter  case,  often  diie  s 
on  it  as  the  chief  source  of  his  sufferings,  while  this  is  seldom  wit- 
nessed in  cases  of  cholera.  In  cholera,  the  vomiting  is  never  bloody, 
according  to  Christison,  at  least  it  is  rare;  while  in  . 

several  of  the  active  and  more  common  agents,  it  is  un'requ 
As  to  the  rapidity  of  the  effects  of  each,  though,  general  y 
the  common  cholera  morbus  is  far  from  being  as  ^ J 

yet  there  have  been  cases  in  this  country  where  death  has  succe 
in  a few  hours.  The  malignant  cholera  often  exceeds 
the  celerity  of  its  fatal  results,  but  I submit,  whether  its  charact  . a ^ 
not* sufficiently  marked  to  distinguish  it  from  a ca«e  o ^ .j,p 

colour  and  expression  of  the  countenance,  and  the  appearan 
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• Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  yol.  i.  p.  381,  art. 

See  aliu),  a ca«e  of  epidemic  cholera  mistaken  for  poisoning,  -„i,a.„nce An»^^* 

by  Orfila  was  decisive,  in  shewing  the  absence  of  any  poisonous  suhstance.-A 

d’Hygieiie,  vol.  ix.  p.  400. 
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body,  are  quite  peculiar,  while  the  secondary  symptoms,  being  either 
simple  coma,  or  typhoid  fever,  differ  materially  from  those  of  irritant 
poisons. 

The  season  of  the  year,  and  the  prevailing  epidemics,  are  also 
'worthy  of  consideration.  In  some  cases  of  poisoning,  where  the 
symptoms  greatly  resembled  cholera,  and  where  this  was  urged  in 

explanation,  it  appeared  that  death  had  happened  during  mid-winter, 

a season  when,  at  least  with  us,  common  cholera  is  unknown. 

Acute  injiammation  of  the  stomach  is  comparatively  a very  rare  dis- 
ease, and  although  injiummations  of  the  intestines  and  of  the  peritoneum 
are  more  common,  yet  their  course  is  usually  more  protracted,  and 
their  discriminating  symptoms  equally  marked  with  those  for  which 
they  might  be  mistaken.  So  also  with  other  affections  of  the  bowels 
tha,t  I have  mentioned.  Melmna  and  hcematemesis  are  charac- 
terised by  the  purging  and  vomiting  of  pure  or  altered  blood,  but, 

beyond  this,  they  have  hardly  a symptom  in  common  with  irritant 
poisoning.* 

Spontaneous  perforation  of  the  stomach  I shall  consider  in  the  next 
obscurity  of  its  symptoms,  and  the  consequent  necessity 
0 establishing  the  nature  of  the  case  by  dissection,  will  authorise  a 
notice  of  It  in  that  place. 

disease,  it  will  be  seen,  that  although 
some  ot  the  leading  symptoms  in  most  are  similar  to  those  produced 

^ observer  may  in  a short  time  discover  some 

points  of  difference.  1 he  accumulation  of  these  constitutes  the  history 

nrnnpr  disease,  and  it  is  evidently  incomplete  without  a 

proper  examination  after  death.  ^ 

thosi  nf  disease,  whose  symptoms  maybe  confounded  with 

hose  of  narcotzc  poisomng,  is  apoplexy.  Among  such  as  are  common 

and  thl  complete  abolition  of  sense  and  motion, 

and  the  supervention  of  convulsions.  Apoplexy  has,  however  sonm 

It  usulirv  enumerated  by  Dr.  ChrLtison. 

cinX  althn  Jb  f PT".  symptoms  ; it  attacks  the  old  priu- 

and  nfV  II  u exclusively ; its  subjects  are  generally  corpulent 

begin  abl\lv'\^'  ^ its^ym^ptoms 

shaken  r r ,,  7'!  "'“y.  '■O'^ver,  when 

most  pn  loudly  called,  m instances  of  narcoticism  from  opium  the 

“r  ‘0""*  ‘l"=  f“'  teiminalion.’ 

narcoUc^'tutThe  M.tn""’'  tl.e  effects  of 

liaritv  nf  if  ^ ^ lostory  of  the  case,  its  chronic  nature,  the  pecu- 
^nty  of  Its  iiaroxysms,  and  their  length,  all  serve  to  distinguish  it.t 

a ease  of  pXonrti^TeTemhlln'*'*^**^^  t'lllowed  Chiistison,  pp.  100-1 16.  For 

?•  970.  Cholera  morbus  from  flie'too  jJtedico-Cliinirgical  Review,  vol.  iv, 

in  Paris,  C".  Ro,  " ■«««•  Several  cases  of  tl.is  Occurred 

Sciences  I\I6dicaIes,  lol.'ix.  p.  250.  ’ P'»8onmg  was  suspected.-BtdIetin  des 

T Christison,  pp.  678-589. 
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2.  Signs  of  Poison  on  the  Dead  Body. 

In  many  instances,  the  medical  examiner  is  not  called  unlil  the 
staf^e  now  about  to  be  considered.  The  illness  may  have  been  sudden 
and  rapid ; it  may  have  been  difficult  to  procure  medical  aid,  and  thus 
the  opportunity  has  been  lost  of  comparing  the  symptoms  with  the 
appearances  found  on  dissection.  If  such  be  the  case,  he  should  be 
guided  solely  by  the  phenomena  that  present  themselves  during  the 

^I  cannot  better  introduce  my  remarks  on  this  branch  of  the 
than  by  quoting  two  cases  from  Dr.  Christison’s  Treatise  on  Toxico- 
loev.  None  better  illustrate  the  necessity  of  medico-legal  examina- 
tion in  its  most  extended  sense.  The  first  is  one  that  recently  oc- 
curred to  Dr.  Wildberg,  of  Rostock.  He  was  desired  to  examine  the 
bodv  of  a girl  who  died  while  her  father  was  in  the  act  of  chastising 
her  for  stealing,  and  who  was  believed  by  all  the  by-standers  and  by 
the  father  himself,  to  have  died  of  the  beating.  Accordingly  he  found 
the  marks  of  many  stripes  on  the  arms,  shoulders,  and  back;  and 
under  some  of  the  marks  blood  was  extravasated  in  eonsiderable 
quantity.  But  these  injuries,  though  severe,  did  not  appear  to  im 
adequate  to  account  for  death.  He  therefore  proceeded  to  examine 
the  cavities  ; and  on  opening  the  stomacn,  he  found  it  very  much 
inflamed,  and  lined  with  a white  powder,  which  proved, 
to  be  arsenic.  It  turned  out,  that  on  the  theft  being  detected,  the  girl 
had  taken  arsenic  for  fear  of  her  father’s  anger:  that  she  vomited 
during  the  flogging,  and  died  in  slight  convulsions. 

Pyl  is  the  reporter  of  the  second  case.  A woman  was  found  \\it 
a wound  in  the  left  side  of  the  breast,  but  the  hmmoridiage,  which 
never  had  been  great,  was  soon  suppressed.  Notwithstanding,  she 
died  in  a few  houS.  On  dtection,  it  was  found  tl, a the  wo»  f 
penetrated  the  pericardium,  but  did  not  re"'*'  ‘he  heart;  J*'*' 

She  fifth  intercostal  artery  had  been  d.v.deai,  hard  y any  b^ood  »as 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  chest.  Coupling  this  fact  ith  the 
trifling  haemorrhage  during  life,  and  the  presence  ° . ° ‘ |g 

convulsions  immediately  before  death,  Pyl  became  satisfied  tl.at  si  e 
had  not  died  of  the  wound  ; and  accordingly  the  marks  of  ^cin  (ja  _ 
the  mouth  and  throat,  and  of  irritation  in  the  stomach,  ^iith  t 
sequent  discovery  of  the  remains  of  some  nitric  acid  in  a glass 
room,  proved  that  she  had  died  of  poison.*  ^ it 

In  addition  tc  the  rules  already  laid  down  in  ^ 
is  proper  to  observe,  that  the  whole  of  the 

mouth  downwards,  must  be  particularly  examined  ; and  afte  p 

It  would  lie  well  to  ascertain  the  state  of  the  kidnevs, 
death  in  a state  of  coma.  From  the  researches  of  Drs.  . „„|ar  disin- 

Wilson,  it  appears  that  simple  apoplexy  is  often  connected  wit  g 
tegration  of  tlie  kidneys. — Christison,  third  edition,  p.  olo. 

• Christison,  pp.  53,  54. 
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the  abdomen,  the  liver  should  be  raised,  so  as  to  view  its  concave  sur- 
face, tlie  gall-bladder,  and  a portion  of  the  stomach.  The  spleen 
pancreas,  and  mesentery,  should  also  be  noticed.  Ligatures  are 
then  to  be  applied  to  the  different  portions  of  the  alimentary  tube 
in  the  manner  directed  at  page  529,  and  the  parts  included  within 
them  removed  from  the  body.  This  precaution  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary ^to  prevent  the  loss  of  any  fluids  contained  in  the  alimentary 

After  being  thus  removed,  it  should  be  opened  throughout  its 
whole  extent,  and  the  fluids  and  solids  contained  in  it  should  be  collected 
in  proper  vessels.  The  whole  internal  surface  must  then  be  washed 
M'lth  distil  ed  water,  which  must  likewise  be  preserved.  The  lesions  ‘ 
observed  should  be  noted,  and  all  the  inflamed  or  gangrenous  portions 

thf  ? ^ perforations,  the  parts  round 

the  holes  should  be  taken  out  and  the  solid  portions  preserved  in 
alcohol.  And  it  is  highly  important,  in  this  case,  previousfy  to  absorb 

fn  d ^ contained  in  the  abdomen,  and^  afterwards 

to  deposit  It  m the  proper  receptacles  for  future  analysis.* 

1 Ins  examination  should  be  made  in  the  presence  of  a magistrate 
noticr^''^  ^ secretary  in  the  ordfr  of  its 

The  next  subject  of  inquiry  is,  the  class  of  poisons  which  the 

ZlvZZT’  '"tlirale.  The  irrUaiu  poisons  geiie- 

StiZ  o^nlf  TT*'';"  “‘I  occ£ionally®co„. 

of  prefer, .alurai  softness 

consequences,  but  they  are  certainly  rare. 

intensity.  Sometimes  it 

colour,  formed  by  extravasated  blood  between  the  coats  TTwln.- 
^ are  obserred  in  various  parts,  but  particularly  near  Z pyl,,n  s “ ™ 

Seve„\tu  £ ,Us'r°“°  fro™  -ied,  or 

«l  or  livid  , that  tL  exLmit“  are  UexiiL  Tat  Z b?  ", 

State,  and  effused  in  various  parte  and  hnt  h ^ 

• ^ are  touched  with  sphacelus  without  anV'  fl  ®tomach  and  intestines 
I may,  and  do  occasfonally  00^0^ S thL' 

H in  their  appearances  Orfiln  dent  /i  ^ invariable 

Ilf  own  experiments  correctness  of  several  from  his 

linotaAvLced  more  Sin  usuaf  art"^  putrefaction  was 

death  ; th^thriLrlre  7s's  1-"- 

tipoisoned  i,y  substances  of  coo, I ^ ^ ^ , who  bad  been 

isolated  a short  lin.e  Ste°  dZ,  0,?di  “ . was  coa- 

ueatli.  On  dissection,  no  traces  of  iuflain- 

i * Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  72 ; vol.  ii.  p.  619. 
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mation  were  found  by  him  in  the  digestive  canal  of  animals  killed  by  j 
narcotics,  and  he  attributes  such  appearances  to  the  subsequent  adini-  ■ 
nistration  of  substances  capable  of  producing  inflammation.  Ihe. 
lungs,  however,  present  almost  constantly  livid  and  even  black  spots, , 
and  their  texture  is  more  dense  and  less  crepitating.  The  brain  also  ■ 

often  exhibits  distention  of  its  veins.*  i r.  i . 

Dr.  Christison  observes,  that  the  morbid  appearances  left  by  them  i 
on  the  dead  body  are  commonly  insignificant.  “ Sometimes,  howeve^ 
the  veins  of  the  brain  are  much  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  ventricles  r 
and  membranes  contain  serosity.  The  blood  appears  to  be  sometimes  q 
altered  in  its  nature,  but  these  changes  are  by  no  means  invariable, 

and  are  sometimes  not  remarked  at  all-  t j 

As  to  the  narcotico-acrid,  it  may  be  remarked,  that  there  are  some  J 
which  are  capable  of  exciting  severe  inflammation,  accompanied,  occa-  - 
sionally,  with  ulceration,  while  others  do  not  inflame.  The  lungs,, 
blood,  brain,  and  other  organs,  present,  in  general,  the  same  alterations  ^ 

pQ  'iT'p  indiicod  bv  tho  narcotics*  ^ 

The  reader  must  not,  however,  suppose  that  the  lesions  now . 
described  are  the  invariable  results  of  the  respective  kinds  of  poison;  ; 
o^  17  contrary,  a great  variety  in  this  respect  has  been  noticed. . 
Thus  Marc,  in  a cJe  of  poisoning  by  arsenic,  found  the  membranes  > 
of  the  stomach  thickened  instead  of  eroded.\  And  what  is  still  more  .i 
^Lra^rdinary,  there  have  been  cases  where  the  exhibition  o ^ 
corrosive  poisons  has  left  no  marks  of  disease  m the  stomach  orrj 
mteslinal  cLal.  Morgagni,  Wepfer,  and  Brunner, 

tins  nature;  and  Sauvages  speaks  of  a Ihl 

after  a violent  epileptic  fit,  from  swallowing  fifteen  heriies  ot  t j 
sumach  Ten  were  ejected  by  vomiting,  and  the  remaining  five  i ^ 
found  in  the  stomach  after  death.  Notwithstanding  this,  ^omach  J 
exhibited  no  marks  of  lesion,  nor  was  any  other  part  of  the  b j , 
dbeasel  Etmuller  mentions  the  following  remarkable  occurrjnc^  . 
A young  girl  having  taken  arsenic,  vomited  considerably  dun  ^ 
LirS  on  the  morning  was  found  dead.  The  skin  was  of  a lind-^ 
blue  colour,  but  no  appearances  of  disease  could  be  ^ 

section.  There  was  no  inflammation  or  gangrene.present,  j , 
:Lmaci.,  a while  powder  observed,  which  on  being  Ihr^wn  »n  ' 
coals  gave  out  a thick  smoke  with  an  arsenical  odour.  , 

tainiig  a siinilar  subs.«.ee  J''' was,, 


given  to  a dog,  with  latai  enecus,  ‘ ^ ^he  , 

found  extensively  inflamed.  It  mav  hav^e  prevented  its ' 

poison  having  been  taken  on  a full  stomach,  maj  have  p 

usual  chemical  action.§  , ■mmnalies  that  such  ’ 

It  has  been  supposed,  in  explanation  o _ readily  cause « 

poisons  as  are  given  in  the  form  o pow  e «soluble.  " ® ' 

destructive  effects  on  the  stomach  than  those  Mhich  . . 

however,  not  in  possession  of  sufficient  facts  ■ P 


are. 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  171>  522. 
+ Marc,  p.  t)6. 

§ Foder6,  vol.  iv.  pp.  272,  273. 


f Chrialison,  p.  578. 
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factorily  the  great  variety  that  is  occasionally  observed  ; and  experi- 
ments, so  far  as  they  have  proceeded,  do  not  permit  us  to  assign  that 
as  the  general  cause.*  ° 

I will  here  suggest  as  a possible,  much  more  than  a probable  occur- 
rence, that  the  use  of  an  innocent  substance  during  life  may  cause 
appearances  of  a suspicious  nature  on  dissection.  The  following  case 
frotn  Fodere  will  tend  to  illustrate  this  remark.  A person  at  Chalons 
sur  Marne  was  just  recovering  from  a severe  sickness,  and  during  his 
convalescence  took  a gentle  laxative,  after  the  operation  of  which  he 
suddenly  died.  He  was  supposed  to  have  been  poisoned  through  the 
negligence  of  the  apothecary,  and  to  ascertain  this  the  body  was 
opened.  The  stomach  and  oesophagus  were  found  red,  and  in  some 
places  hvid  and  resembling  gangrene.  Here  the  investigation  stopped, 
and  the  patient  was  looked  upon  as  evidently  poisoned.  M,  Varnier 
a physician  at  Chalons,  knowing  the  exactness  and  prudence  of  the 
apothecary,  felt,  however,  strong  doubts  concerning  the  cause  of  death 
and,  on  reflection,  determined  that  the  convalescence  had  been  only  an 
insidious  respite.  But  it  was  necessary  to  assign  a reason  for  the 
colour  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach,  and  having  learned  that  the 
dece^ed  had  been  m the  habitual  use  of  a strong  infusion  of  red 
poppies  (coquehcots)  for  some  time,  the  idea  struck  him  that  this 
might  be  the  cause.  To  ascertain  the  fact  he  gave  a similar  infusion 
0 a dog,  and  on  dissection  found  that  the  organs  above  mentioned 
vere  precisely  of  the  same  colour  as  on  the  body  of  the  person  sup- 
Etlons.t^  poisoned.  So  deep  indeed  was  it  that  it  resisted  repeated 

muPhnV5"'"r"/'”“  manifest-not  to  depend  too 

while  a phenomenon  in  considering  the  question  of  poisoning  ; 

miJit  g®"o^al  remarks  on  poisons,  it  was  mentioned  that  they 
rep^eat  it  system  by  means  of  injection,  and  I 

exLiinino-  the  purpose  of  enforcing  the  direction  of 

examining  the  whole  intestinal  canal  from  the  mouth  to  the  rectum. 

hefn  vn*inT'1  thrown  up  in  this  manner,  it  will  of  course 

intestines  ^ indications  in  the  stomach  or  smaller 

Anlhrl  i of  taxes  in  the  department  of 

whin/  ’ years  since  (in  1807)  with  a slight  illness 

inch  rapidly  terminated  in  a severe  and  fatal  one.  On  dissection  the 
found  in  a state  of  high  inflammation.  Tservan?  gM 
four  Jainr  fT  appeared  that  she  had  mixed  twenty- 

aftcrwards  1 1'  distress,  and 

an  iniecflon  PiPv  ? T""®  prepared  for 

the  tirtal  emetic  execution  she  confessed,  that  not  finding 

emetic  sufficiently  active  she  administered  the  arsenic.J  ^ 


Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vul.  ii.  p.  521. 
t Foderd,  vol.  iv.  p.  282. 
t Ibid.  p.  2CG. 
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But  there  is  a more  difficult  case  somewhat  connected  with  this 
point,  which  deserves  the  most  deliberate  investigation.  It  is  the 
atrocious  villany  of  introducing  a poisonous  substance  after  death,  with 
a view  of  accusing  an  innocent  person  of  the  crime.  Such  an  act  is 
said  to  have  been  committed  in  Sweden,  and  it  will  readily  ocmir,  t at 
if  a corrosive  substance  be  injected,  it  may  produce  a change  sufhciently 
marked  to  lead  the  uninformed  observer  to  the  supposition  that  murder 

has  been  perpetrated.  , , . ...  r ci„ 

So  important  a subject  has  not  escaped  the  investigation  of  ^''hla. 
He  instituted  experiments  with  corrosive  substances  on  the  dead  bodies 
of  men  and  dogs,  and  the  result  has  established  certain  definite  and 
fixed  characters.*  Several  dogs  were  hung,  and  a short  time  alter 
death  a quantity  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  form  of  powder,  and  in 
small  fragments,  was  introduced  into  the  rectum.  On  examination, 
the  mucous  coat  of  the  intestine  near  the  anus  exhibited  several  folds 
of  a clear  rose  colour,  but  immediately  above  them  the  rectum  w^  o 
its  natural  colour,  so  that  there  was  a line  of  demarcation  perfectly 
established  between  the  parts  to  which  the  sublm^e  had  been  applied, 
and  those  which  had  not  been  in  contact  with  it.  The  same  experimen 
performed  on  a living  dog,  presented  on  dissection  ^".‘°tense  redne^ 
which  extended  eight  inches,  gradually  diminishing  in  intensity,  and 
Teft  no  distinct  line  of  demarcation.  Similar  effects  were  produced 
with  arsenic.  Verdigris,  however,  left  no  trace  of  dejnarcation  o 
ulceration  on  the  rectum  of  the  dead  dog,  while  it  f j ^ 

parts.  The  sulphuric  and  nitric  acids  produced  „ 

Bieir  chemical  one,  and  the  lesions  that  indicate  reaction  the  sy^ 
such  as  inflammation  and  redness,  were  absent.  Dr.  Jartra 
he  could  produce  on  the  dead  as  well  as  on  the  living  t^^t  je 
orange  colour  which  is  the  characteristic  of  nitric  acid.  The  stoniac 
was  rendered  rotten  by  it,  but  in  all  his  experiments  on  he  dead  th^ 
striking  distinction  was  wanting,  viz.  the  presence  of  n 
inflammation.  It  could  only  coninience  on  the  ^ ^,5^ 

Orfila  ascertained  that  when  these  poisons  were  introduc 
alimentary  canal  twenty-four  hours  after  death,  they  no  longe  excit^ 
redness  or  inflammation,  because  life  is  entirely  es  j 
capillary  vessels.  It  is  only  when  they  are  applied  an  or 

after  dith  that  the  inflammatory  phenomena,  accompanied  ui 
line  of  demarcation,  are  capable  of  occurring.t 
As  to  slow  poisons,  in  the  sense 

may  remark  that  their  peculiarities  are  very  i cu  obstruction  of 

Fodere  enumerates  a long  list  of  appearances,  su  fraction  and 

the  lymphatics,  emptiness  of  the  blood-vessel  , . > 

shrivelling  of  the  viscera,  and  iiiarasnius,j:  but  later  and 

observers  contradict  thcse.§  n • <;u-eden,  and 

Prince  Charles  of  Augustenburg,  Crown  Prince  of  Sweden, 


• He  (lid  not  deem  it  necessary  to  experiment  latter  ohiy 

acrid,  as  the  former  do  not  produce  any  local  lesion  after  death, 


cause  a slight  degree  of  it. 

t Orlila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii. 
J Foderef,  vol.  iv.  p.  2C8. 
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635-547-  Fodere,  vol.  iv-  P-  28o- 
§ Orflla’s  Toxicology,  vol. 
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the  predecessor  of  Bernadotte  in  that  station,  fell  dead  from  his  horse 
on  the  22d  of  May,  1810,  while  reviewing  troops  in  Scania.  His 
death  during  that  stormy  period  of  public  affairs  excited  great  atten- 
«on,  and  an  opinion  soon  spread  abroad  that  he  had  been  poisoned. 
The  king  ordered  a judicial  investigation,  and  it  appeared  that  Dr. 
Rossi,  the  physician  of  the  late  prince,  had,  without  any  directions, 
proceeded  to  inspect  the  body  twenty-four  hours  after  death  ■ that  he  had 
performed  this  operation  with  great  negligence,  omitting  many  things 
which  the  law  prescribed,  which  the  assisting  physicians  proposed,  and 
M-hich  were  essential  to  render  it  satisfactory;  and  finallj^,  that  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  instead  of  being  preserved  and  submitted  to  che- 
mical analysis,  were  according  to  his  own  acknowledgment,  thrown 
tribunal  adjudged  him  to  be  deprived  of  his  appoint- 
ment and  to  be  banished  from  the  kingdom.  This  decision  would  not, 
of  course,  dimmish  the  suspicion  already  excited ; and  among  other 

meSdn"e"yT  consulted  on  the  case,  M.  Lodin,  professor  of 

medicine  at  Lynkoping,  presented  two  memoirs,  in  which  he  stated  it 
^ his  opinion  that  a slow  poison  of  a vegetable  nature,  and  probably 

STirhnd  administered  to  the  prince,  and 

hat  this  had  caused  the  apoplectic  fit.  His  reasons  were,  1.  That 

Swpdpn  ^ Sood  health  previous  to  his  arrival  in 

Sweden  and  indeed  had  not  been  ill  until  after  eating  a cold  pie  at  an 

the  resfoffhP  shortly  after  seized  with  violen^t  vomitin^g,  while 

t^he  rest  of  the  company  experienced  no  ill  effects.  2.  The  priLe  was 
naturally  very  temperate.  3.  Ever  since  his  arrival  in  Sweden  he  had 
experienced  a loss  of  appetite,  with  colic  and  diarrhoea  • and  4 That 
on  d..,eot,on  the  spleen  was  found  of  a black  colon"  and  to  a s' Je  S 
d r’  ‘““"'■“•''I  •"I  da*  colored, 

appearances  ^Dr^  LodFn  no  symptoms  corres-ponding  to  these 

wX  thp  pffppf.  1 ^ however,  that  he  was  unacquainted 

sSSfr'S™  =rr.s: 

pain  to  ll“  head  and  I ">  “"d 

1 dSir 

that  7 -al  diseases  were  mentioned 

;™pe^n‘ir"„de;sS,  r/reif:: 

- f^dl'na’^trrnfc^'^Cwtrbf  “ etffec*"f 

vol.  iii.  p.'aJs.  ^ P'  Cluistisoii,  p.  4G.  Edinburgh  Annual 
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poisoning.  We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Yelloly  for  first  calling  the 
attention  of  physicians  to  this  appearance,  and  also  to  the  difficulty  of 
discriminating  it  from  the  effects  of  irritation.  ^ This  distinguished 
physician  examined  the  stomachs  of  twenty  individuals,  among  which 
number  were  five -criminals  who  were  hanged,  and  in  whom  there- 
fore the  appearances  of  health  were  likely  to  be  found.  Not  one  of 
the  whole  number  had  any  affection  of  the  stomach  while  living.  In 
all  he  observed  a higlUy  vascular  state  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach 
in  particular  parts  (as  about  the  pylorus  and  cardia),  with  but  two 
exceptions;  in  one  of  these  no  vascularity  was  observed,  and  in  the 
other  it  was  obscure.  In  the  five  executed  criminals  the  vascularity 
amounted  to  a red  or  crimson  hue.  These  appearances  were  distinct 
for  a short  time  only  after  death,  being  most  marked  on  the  first  daj, 
and  soon  after,  but  at  irregular  periods,  becoming  more  obscure.  Dr. 
Yelloly  infers  from  these  dissections,  “that  m the  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  appearances  of  vascular  fulness,  whether  florid  or  dark- 
coloured,  in  distinct  vessels  or  in  extravasations  of  different  sizes,  are 
not  to  be  regarded  as  unequivocal  marks  of  disease ; they  occur  in 
every  variety  of  degree  and  character,  under  every  circumstance  of 
prevfous  indisposition,  and  in  situations  where  the  most  I’^althy  aspect 
of  an  oro-an  might  be  fairly  inferred  ; they  are  found  in  every  part  of 
the  stouTach,  but  principally  in  the  posterior  part  of  the  g’-eat  end  and 
in  the  lesser  curvature ; and  they  cover  spaces  of  various  extent,  but 

are  <Tenerally  well  defined  and  terminate  abruptly. 

MM.  lllgot  and  Trousseau,  and  M.  Billard,  have  pursued  the 
investigation  of  this  subject  to  a greater  extent.  Ihe  former  have 
proved^  by  experiment  that  various  kinds  of  pseudo-morbid  redne- 
may  be  formed,  which  cannot  be  distinguished  from  the  parallel 

varieties  caused  by  inflomu, alien , that  it"*  u“y 

after  death,  and  not  until  three,  five,  or  eight  hours  aftei  it , that  they 
are  to  be  found  chiefly  in  the  most  depending  parts  of  the  stomach  and 

‘^^That  there  may  be  no  deception  (says  Professor  Carsuell),  witu 

• See  Dr.  Yelloly’s  paper,  “ On  the  [he  Medico-Cldrur- 

ances  observed  iii  the  spinal  v,“  cnlarity  in  question  is  entirely  venous. 

T^pnitViiffiarmLiiin^he^re  must  have  been  f aUo  a copKms 

in  Edinburgh  Medical  British  Associa- 

the  effects  of  acrid  poisons,  m Ueport  of  the  hltu  meet  g 

tion,  p.  211. 
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regard  to  the  degree  of  the  red  colour  and  vascularity  of  parts  after 
death,  it  is  also  of  great  importance  that  they  be  examined  imme- 
diately after  they  are  exposed  to  view,  as  under  the  influence  of  the 
air  those  which  are  almost  pale  become  reddened,  or  if  slightly  red 
become  much  redder  in  the  course  of  a very  few  hours.  From  this 
cause,  membranes  in  which  few  or  no  blood-vessels  are  at  first  observed 
by  the  naked  eye  become  vascular,  and  venous  and  mechanical  con- 
gestion assumes  the  appearance  of  inflammation.”* 

In  connexion  with  this,  it  is  proper  to  caution  the  examiner  not  to 
mistake  the  discoloration  that  is  produced  on  the  coats  of  the  stomach 
and  intestines,  after  some  time,  from  the  proximity  of  the  liver  or 
spleen  Phis  may  be  of  a reddish,  brownish,  yellowish,  or  greenish 
tint.  Let  the  case  also  be  remembered  which  I have  just  quoted  of 
coloured  fluids  actually  dying  these  parts.  ^ 

consider  an  appearance  mentioned 
Mder  the  head  of  irritant  poisons  as  always  the  result  of  irritation,  if 
not  the  irritation  from  poison  only.  “It  is  the  effusion  under  the 
darr  stomach,  and  incorporation  with  its  substance  of 

efther  Iw  thf is  thus  altered 
either  by  the  chemical  action  of  the  poison  or  by  a vital  process.” 

Great  care  should  hence  be  used  in  searching  for  this,  and  it  should 
no  e confounded  with  the  phenomena  of  redness  now  explained  So 
Ivm  7®  particularly  notice  whether  any  effusion  of  coagulable 

lymph  be  present.  This  is  also  a sign  of  inflammation. 

i^^iestines,  occurring 

rpsno  f ^ poisons.  In  the  commencement  of  our  knowledge 

pc  mg  em,  that  phenomenon  which  is  now  styled  a gelatinisinq 
ofjie  coats  particularly  attracted  attention.  It  has  been  othm'S 

oped  rr  % -.ure  , as  tet  J ! 

Slion  aa?  .1,1  "r  «POatedly  on 

made  in  il  oTo  o”l'^  ‘1’?  "■“*  digested  and  holes 

is  neeisa  V thal  to  ™ ^ '''•  “ "»‘''i"g  ■""■■e 

stn^rf  * compare  the  inner  surface  of  the  great  end  of  the 

aSar  sor  Un”^  ’’“‘f ‘-'-“rfacei  wlfat  isMd  wdj 
oSLue  anri  rv  P g^^"u’ated,  and  without  distinct  blood-vessels 

E^t  Infthr  f ^ -n  and  more 

«Pon  sQul^iEhrbT'l  be  seen  ramifying  in  its  substance ; and 

:<iinto  the  smalle?  it  wfl  branches 

►ri  vrsspU  ^ , P wil  be  found  to  pass  out  at  the  digested  ends  of  Hip 

'be  inner  surface"  AgaJn  h/ ob! 

opening  appeaT  tobe^itrfT^'  T perforated  the  edges  of  this 

S appear  to  be  half  dissolved,  very  much  like  to  that  kind  of 

! incss  liy  iml)ibitio!for \ran!^Xti'^^^  Pr^essor  Carswell  also  remarks  that  the  red- 
^‘  hnrnted  to  the  lining  membrane  !^,I  “ ‘•y®’  »>mo8t  scarlet  red,  and  generally 

* f'^MseU.  It  can  be  r^emoved  bv  al,m  • P®*'ceptible  change  of  the  coats  of  tlie 

' the  otlier  hand,  is  of  a duU  rather' nh' iofl.Hmmation, 

'®  accompanied  with  a fine’canill  - ^ more  or  less  to  tlie  other 

“ d-order  of  the  other  subracentTmX  ‘'‘e  subjacent  cellular  tissue  and 
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dissolution  wliich  fleshy  parts  undergo  when  half  dissolved  in  a living 
stomach,  or  when  dissolved  by  a caustic  alkali,  viz.  pulpy,  tender,  and 
ragged.”  Lastly,  he  remarks,  that  he  found  these  appearances  more 
frifuent  in  those  who  had  died  a violent  death.  He  relates  two  c^m 
Sis  kind,  in  which  the  persons  had  died 
skulls  fractured,  and  a third  one  where  a man  had  been  hung. 

The  e^  this  appearance  of  the  stomach  is  supposed  by  Mr 
Hunter  “be  the  action  of  the  gastric  juice  on  the  ^ 

stomach.  And  the  reason  why  this  effect  “ 

is  accordino-  to  him,  the  constant  resistance  of  the  vital  principle  lo  iis 
a^Uon  He  also  observes  that  the  power  of  the  gastric  ^ 

ronflnrf  “ the  stomach  alone,  since  he 

«l“elVta^nL;^;UhTh?s;^^^  and  diaphragnn  and 

and  had  even  affected  the  lungs  in  a small  degree. 

nrSie’s  description  of  this  phenomenon  is  as  follows:  In 

looking  upon  the  coats  of  the  stomach  at  its  great 
‘oTtlrern  fr^uentiy  appears  to  be  fWnner 

somewhat  more  pulpy  than  . usual  ^3,.™  Juice 

Snton  AatTart  o’f  the  stLach  in  S-ater  quantity  any  where 

else,  Ld  dissolving  a small  “tekse  bnt  - a 

not  to  be  considered  as  a “"f,f 

effect  arising  from  the  acUon  of  the  ^ast  considerable 

stomach  after  death.  When  teg  „u  1.30  i,een  dissolved  quite 

quantity  and  of  an  active  nature,  the  stomach  h^  heen  toso  q 

through  its  substance  at  X snch  cases  the 

effused  into  the  general  cavity  0 dissolved.  The  instances, 

neighbouring  viscera  are^  rare,  and  have  almost  only 

‘^rred’  if  perso'’n°s' wlro",  while  in  good  health,  had  died  suddenly  from 

i however,  be  mistaken  if  - oppose  « this  occur«^ 
is  confined  to  such  as  expire  su  e y persons  dying 

in  great  number  have  acci^u  „*iinlnpisls  indeed,  are  of  opinion, 

fr  ifraf  lyfa  3d  ;rcis''  constituting  a^pecu^^^^ 

fnL“fnfT:fh"‘‘dKtfxrsfdu  life  a single  sign  of 
disorder  in  the  stomach.  :„foQtinps  and  sometimes  the  gullet, 

have  also  frequently  been  noticed  _,,„*,ire  takes  place,  and  the 
schirrus.  In  some  melancholy  the^  most  severe 

sufferings  of  the  patient  previous  to  death  are 

nature. 

• Hunter,  in  Philosophical  transactions,  vol.lxii- 
■f  Baillie’s  Morbid  Anatomy,  American  editio  , p- 
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The  application  of  this  subject  in  legal  medicine  is  the  distinction 
ij  between  the  perforation  induced  by  corrosive  poisons  and  those  which, 
' as  we  have  stated,  are  the  result  of  other  agents.  The  following  are 
^ the  views  of  Chaussier: — 

S “ The  causes  which  produce  erosions  and  perforations  of  the  stomach 
are  of  two  kinds  ; first,  the  destruction  of  a schirrous  tumour,  the  pro- 
j|  gress  of  a cancerr/us  ulcer ; second,  a morbid  action  of  erosion — of 

a ulceration  which  has  commenced  spontaneously  at  some  point  of  the 
mucous  lining  of  the  stomach.  The  perforations  of  the  first  kind  are 
not  rare,  but  cannot  easily  be  confounded  with  those  which  are  the 
result  of  a caustic  poison.  Those  of  the  second  kind  may  be  divided 
into  acute  and  chronic  ; the  first  sometimes  occurring  in  a very  short 
space  of  time.  The  following  are  the  characters  given  by  M.  Chaus- 
sier : — ‘The  ulcerations  vary  in  size,  shape,  and  place;  they  occur  par- 
ticularly at  the  basis  of  the  stomach,  and  the  parts  corresponding  to  the 
spleen  and  diaphragm.  The  contents  of  the  organ  are  then  sometimes 
efi’used  into  the  abdomen,  or  the  thorax  if  the  diaphragm  be  perforated, 
but  most  commonly  there  is  no  effusion,  from  the  adhesion  of  the  parts 
to  those  in  the  vicinity.  If  the  adhesions  be  broken,  a viscous,  unctuous 
liquor,  not  foetid,  flows  out ; it  has  sometimes  the  odour  of  musk,  is 
always  brownish,  and  mixed  with  blackish  floccuji,  as  though  fine 
charcoal  was  added  to  a mucous  serum.  The  edges  are  soft,  fringed 
sometimes  with  a blackish  line,  more  or  less  marked.  Elsewhere  the 
stomach  retains  its  ordinary  shape  and  consistence  ; it  presents  no  ap- 
pearance of  thickening  or  inflammation  ; the  capillaries  of  its  mucous 
membrane  appear,  however,  more  developed,  particularly  in  the  vicinity 
of  the  perforation  ; this  last  sometimes  forms  in  a few  hours  in  people 
in  health  ; most  frequently  after  some  days’  illness,  and  when  no  cause 
of  external  violence  or  poison  can  be  suspected.’  When  the  perforation 
is  the  result  of  a caustic,  irritating  poison,  its  edges  are  of  the  same 
thickness  as  the  organ  ; sometimes  they  are  hard  and  callous ; in  the 
spontaneous  perforation  the  edges  are  thin,  and  formed  only  by  the 
peritoneal  membrane,  the  two  other  coats  of  the  stomach  being  more 
extensively  destroyed  than  the  serous  one.  In  this  case,  too,  the  open- 
ing is  not  so  irregular  as  in  that  which  results  from  the  action  of  a cor- 
rosive substance.  The  circumference  of  perforations  caused  by  nitric 
H acid  is  yellow,  from  the  chemical  action  of  this  substance.  In  the  case 
¥ of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  black.  Almost  always  when  the  perfo- 
p ration  is  the  effect  of  poison,  the  parts  not  perforated  are  more  or  less 
f inflamed,  while  traces  of  the  same  affection  are  found  in  the  mouth,  the 
8 pharynx,  and  the  intestinal  canal;  on  the  other  hand,^??^  the  most  part 
I in  the  case  of  spontaneous  perforation,  the  unpcrforated  parts  present  no 
appearance  of  injiammalion.  This  last  character  is  not,  however,  con- 
i'^ tl  hand,  perforations  from  poison  are  someLimrs, 

loug  ra,rely,  unattended  by  inflammation  of  the  unperforated  parts  of 
ovf- canal,  so,  on  the  other,  spontaneous  perforations  may  be 
serve  , m which  there  is  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines.”* 


Quarteily  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  iii.  p.  258. 
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Dr.  Christison  makes  the  following  observations : “ Passing  now  to 
the  differences  between  these  gelatinised  perforations,  and  the  perfo- 
rations caused  by  the  corrosive  poisons,  it  may,  in  the  first  instance,  be 
observed,  that  the  margin  of  a corroded  aperture  is  commonly  of  a pe- 
culiar colour ; for  example,  yellow  with  mtnc  acid,  brown  with  sul- 
phuric acid,  and  the  alkalies,  orange  with  iodine.  But  a much  better, 
probably  an  infallible  criterion,  and  one  of  universal  application,  is  the 
following.  Either  the  person  dies  very  soon  after  the  poison  is  intro- 
duced, in  which  case  vital  action  may  not  be  excited  in  the  stomach,  or 
he  lives  long  enough  for  the  ordinary  consequences  of  violent  irritation 
to  ensue.  In  the  former  case,  as  a large  quantity  of  poison  niust  have 
been  taken,  and  much  vomiting  cannot  have  occurred,  part  of  the  poi- 
son will  be  found  in  the  stomach ; in  the  latter  case,  the  poison  may 
have  been  all  ejected,  but,  in  consequence  of  the  longer  duration  of 
life,  deep  vascularity  or  black  extravasation  must  be  produced  round 
the  hole ; and  sometimes,  too,  in  other  parts  of  the  stomach  ; and  these 
will  at  once  distinguish  the  appearance  from  a spontaneous  aperture. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  the  stomach  may  be  perforated  by  the  strong 
corrosives,  and  yet  hardly  any  of  the  poison  be  found  m the  stomach 
after  death.  Thus,  in  a case  by  Mertzdorff,  of  poisoning  by  sulphuric 
acid  where  life  was  prolonged  for  twelve  hours,  he  could  detect  by 
minute  analysis  only  4J  grains  of  the  acid  in  the  contents  and  tissue 
of  the  stomadi.  But  then  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  signs  of  vitd 
ISfotancl  so  was  .be  spleen  upon  wbicb 
Judging  from  what  I have  often  seen  in  animals  killed 
which  is  the  most  rapidly  fatal  of  all  the  corrosives,  so  that  bme  is 
allowed  for  vital  action,  I should  think  that  no  poison  di^olve  t he 

stomach  without  unequivocal  signs  of  violent 

solved  parts  of  the  villous  coat,  which  must  secure  an  attenti  e obser 

from  the  mistake  of  confounding  with  such  ^ 

Spontaneous  erosion.  Spontaneous  erosion  is  very  geneially  unite 
ZkZuZl  wlXess  0?  the  stomach,  and  there  is  never  any  material 

vascularity.”"*^ 

e.  spun,.. 

T,.n.a«i»...,vol.l.p.3U;  ,.l.  il.  p.331.  Dr. 

.na  paper.  . 

Hougliton.  . n I 1 • Nns  4 and  10,  Ramollissement  gelati- 

Cniveilhier’8  Anatoinie  Pathologique,  Nos.  4 ana  lo, 

"'■^‘’oJfiia’s  Exhumations  Juridiques,  yol.  ii.  p-  216.  „ , jiedical  and  Sur- 
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Although  the  intestines  and  gullet  have  been  found  perforated  from 
natural  causes,  it  is  not  probable  that  this  can  happen  from  corrosive 
poisons.  Indeed,  Dr.  Christison  states  that  he  has  not  met  with  a 
single  case  of  either  in  the  course  of  his  reading.  As  it  respects  the 
intestines,  the  poison  will  be  either  expelled  in  sufficient  quantity  from 
the  stomach  by  vomiting  to  prevent  it,  or  the  pylorus  contracts  and 
prevents  the  passage  of  every  poison  that  is  sufficiently  concentrated  to 
corrode.  In  the  gullet  the  poison  cannot  remain  a sufficient  time  to 
complete  this  alteration.  It  must  either  pass  to  the  stomach  or  be 
rejected. 

I shall  conclude  this  chapter  Avith  a few  general  remarks  on  the 
chemical  examination  and  the  mode  of  treatment  in  cases  of  poisoning. 

Chemical  examination. — I have  already  given  directions  as  to  the 
preservation  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  their  contents,  and  the 
mode  of  pursuing  experiments  for  the  purpose  of  detecting  noxious  sub- 
stances. Under  each  individual  poison  the  most  certain  tests,  so  far 
as  they  are  known,  will  be  mentioned.  And  I will  add,  that  it  is  in 
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Analysis  of  Andral’s  Clinique  M6dicale,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  161;  and  also  his  Pathological  Anatomy. 

Copland’s  Dictionary,  art.  Lesions  of  the  Digestive  Canal. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  art.  Perforation.,  by  Percy  and  Laurent. 
Cooke’s  Morgagni,  vol.  ii.  p.  26. 

Imlach  on  Softening,  Erosion,  and  Perforation  of  the  Stomach. Edinburgh  Me- 

dical and  SurgicalJournal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  391. 

Medico  Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  173.  Louis  on  Softening:  ibid.  vol.  xxxi. 
p.  213. 

Droste  on  Softening. — British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  ii.p.  551. 

Dr.  Ebermayer  on  Perforation — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  iii. 
p.  452;  vol.  iv.  p.  215. 

Broussais’s  Physiology. 


Of  cases,  I will  only  refer  to  the  following 
Dr.  Haviland.  Annals  of  Physiology,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  292. 

Mr.  Want.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  v.  p.  495. 

Dr.  Pascalis.  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xviii.  p.  287. 

Dr.  Cheeseman.  American  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  iv.  p.  151. 

Dr.  Segalas.  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  p.  328. 
Dr.  Peter.  Ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  297. 

Dr.  J.  B.  Beck.  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  455. 

Dr.  A.  L.  Pierson.  New  England  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  134. 

Dr.  Rawson,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  vi.  p.  391. 

See  also  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  pp.  483,  652 ; vol.  xxvi. 
PP-  290,  451  ; vol.  xxxvi.  p.  445 ; vol.  xliv.  p.  257- 

Medico-Cbirurgical  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  516;  vol.  x.  pp.  240,  494;  vol.  xiii. 

o"  • P’  P-  P-  333.  American  Journal  of 

JUedical  Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.  522. 

Lr.  M'Cormac,  in  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  475. 

Dr.  Elliotson,  London  flledical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  379;  vol.  xii.  p.  513. 
r.  Drake,  in  M estern  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.508. 
isvivmtr  ®*‘'  he»t  cases  related  of  sudden  death  from  ulceration  of  the  stomach 
“q.  James  Carmichael  Smyth,  in  Medical  Communications,  vol.  ii.  p.  467. 

Dr  j ^ ® stomach  consequent  on  ulcerations,  &c.  cases  are  given  by 

bv  Dr  and  Mr.  1 ravers,  Medico-Cbirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  viii.  p 228  ; 

Cram., inn  ’'"I'.  P’  by  Mr.  Weeks,  vol.  xiv.  p.  447  ; by  Dr. 

Vol.  i.^p  of  the  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland, 
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these  directions  that  modern  medical  jurisprudence  so  much  exceeds 
ancient  forms.  Nothing  can  be  stronger  proof,  notlnng  will  convict  the 
criminal  in  a more  satisfactory  manner,  than  the  discovery  of  the  poison 
in  the  body  of  the  deceased,  and  the  subsequent  detection  of  it  by  c e- 

"'“‘nTnumber  of  cases  the  search  may  be  unsuccessful,  but  we  must 
not  therefore,  conclude  that  poison  has  not  been  the  cause  of  death, 
rm^l  ave  been  all  discharged  by  vomiting  and  purgtng.  Murder  .s 
frequInUy  attonpted  by  administering  large  doses  of  r“"l  “ 

Se  individual  these' produce  copious  vom.tmgs,  w nch  nd«d 
often  assisted  by  the  deceased  drinking  copiously.  Hence  tne  c a e 
of  LdTg  tlm  poison  is  diminished,  as  it  may  have  been  rejected. 

Xt^has  let 

these^LTerhoV^^  there  is  an  additional  investigation  to  be 
and  nitric  acids,  arsenic,  corrosive 

lead,  protomuriate  of  tin,  blue  vitrio  , • g ^ acetate  of  strychnia, 

tdCan“XrXXd  ctSdet  in  the  dead  body,  and  allowed 

them  to  remain  for  some  t>™6-  nputralised  bv  the  ammonia  dis- 

Thev  found  that  the  acids  became  neutralisea  oy  i 

rnfmXmXCsatSS^^ 

water,  or  altogether  insoluble  that  acids  m y 

years’  interment,  not  always,  hovie  , f,v„nd  after  interment  for 

If  the  decomposed  metallic  salts  may  also  little 

several  years  ; that  arsenic,  ^ , ‘ scarcely  more  difficult  to 

change  after  a long  interval  of  tune,  ^ut  that  hydro- 

discover  in  decayed  than  in  recent  f "^i.^inguishable  in  the 
cyanic  acid  disappears  very  soon,  so  as  to  be  unuis  , 

course  of  a few  days.*  nf  Poisonina. — On  this  sub- 

General  outline  of  treatment  in  cases  oj  1 y 


• Christison,  p.  58.  O.f.la’s  Exhumations 
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ject  I must  necessarily  be  brief ; yet  a few  directions  for  the  recovery 
of  persons  labouring  under  this  grievous  infliction  can  scarcely  be  here 
misplaced. 

The  great  object,  in  all  cases  where  it  is  practicable,  is  to  administer 
antidotes;  and,  of  these,  the  chemical  are  the  most  striking  and  satis- 
factory in  their  operation.  We  are  altogether  indebted  to  modern  ob- 
servers, and  to  Orfila  in  particular,  for  most  of  these.  Thus  the  vir- 
tues of  albumen  as  an  antidote  for  corrosive  sublimate  and  verdigris ; 
of  bark  for  tartar  emetic ; of  the  alkaline  sulphates  for  sugar  of  lead  ; 
of  the  alkaline  and  earthy  chlorides  for  liver  of  sulphur  ; of  ammonia 
and  chlorine  for  prussic  acid,  have  been  pointed  out. 

For  some  of  the  divisions  of  poisons,  however,  such  antidotes  are  not 
to  be  found ; and  the  grand  indication,  as  indeed  in  all  cases,  is  to  re- 
move the  poison  as  soon  as  possible  by  exciting  the  action  of  the  stomach 
to  discharge  them,  or  by  the  application  of  mechanical  means.  For  the 
former,  emetics  are  the  most  efficient ; and,  among  the  latter,  may  be 
named  the  stomach-pump.  In  other  places  I will  speak  of  its  history, 
and  mention  instances  in  which  it  has  been  found  useful.  At  present 
I will  only  add,  that,  unfortunately,  it  is  not  always  applicable.  The 
poison  sometimes  acts  too  rapidly,  and,  on  other  occasions,  is  too  de- 
structive to  parts  to  permit  its  use.  Still  it  is  often  valuable ; but  it 
requires  caution  and  experience,  so  that  additional  injury  be  not  inflicted 
through  its  employment. 

Dr.  Watson,  in  a clinical  lecture  on  the  use  and  abuse  of  the 
stomach-pump,  advises  it,  if  the  patient  be  insensible  or  refuse  to 
swallow;  while  he  discourages  its  application  if  the  individual  can 
swallow  or  is  able  to  vomit.  There  is  sometimes  danger  from  the  delay, 
during  its  use,  of  the  exhibition  of  antidotes  ; nor  must  we  conceal  that 
serious  injury  has  sometimes  been  inflicted  by  its  employment  in  the 
hands  of  the  unskilful.  Chalk  and  mustard  have  been  found  in  the 
lungs  of  persons  operated  on,  and  Dr.  Roupell  shews  in  one  of  his 
plates  extensive  injury  to  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  through 
its  use.* 

In  cases  of  external  poisoning.  Sir  David  Barry  has  of  late  years 
revived  the  application  of  cupping  glasses  to  the  part  where  the  poison 
has  been  introduced,  and,  in  several  cases,  it  has  proved  useful.  It 
prevents  the  absorption  of  the  poison,  and  may,  by  abstracting  blood 
from  the  wound,  also  withdraw  the  poison.f 


. - * Watson,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.  412.  Ibid.  p.  463. 
'•  London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  736. 

AJ  A-  and  Sir  David  Barry’s  experiments  in  particular,  see  London 

' edical  Repository,  vol.  xxv.  p.  176.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
' ?•  462  ; vol.  xxvii.  p.  200. 

' Medico-Chirnrgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  313. 

. Pennock’s  Experiments  on  the  modus  operandi  of  cupping  glasses,  in  arrest- 
i 8^  preventing  the  effects  of  poisoned  wounds,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical 
' P‘  Pennock  inclines  in  favour  of  increased  pressure  as  the 

cause  of  their  efficacy. 

^‘’4rigues’  Experiments  on  ditto. — American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
li.  p.  307. 
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Another  mode  proposed  for  the  same  object,  is  the  application  of  a 
ligature  between  the  injured  part  and  the  trunk,  so  as  to  check  the  cir- 
culation. Bouillaud  has  shewn  the  efficacy  of  this  in  several  experi- 
ments, while  Verniere  has  combined  venesection  with  it.  1 he  veins 
between  the  wound  and  ligature  are  opened,  and  the  blood  "'^"ch  has 
passed  through  or  near  the  poisoned  part  is  thus  discharged. 


• Timiinaiid  Edinburgh  l\Ied.  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  22?. 
Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  232.  Bulletin  des  Sciences 

VerniK  Joun^  d’es  Prog.es,  vol.  iii.  p.  121 . Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surg.cal 
Journal  vol  xxix.  p.  450.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xiv.  p.  248. 

TcmiousTapei  on  the  Statistics  of  Poisoning  in  Fi  ance  lias  been  recently  p^- 
lisbfd  in  the  Journal  de  Chimie  M6dicale,  by  Chevallier  and  Boys  de  Loury,  I be 

io’ma),  27S  individual,  h.vn  1«.«  nccu.rf  of  p.i.nn- 
ingl  of  thvJ,  171  «ere  ncqnlued,  and  102  condemind.  Xbe  snb.tance.  emplnjad 
were,  in  93  cases,  as  follows 


64  cases  arsenic, 

7 
5 
5 
4 
3 
2 
1 


1 case  tartar  emetic. 


verdigris, 
cantharides, 
corrosive  sublimate, 
nux  vomica, 
fly  powder, 
nitric  acid, 

1 ...  sulpburet  of  arsenic,  « . ‘“‘“"“"o'' , ~iiia . 7 hi  flimr* 

Of  81  cases,  the  poison  was  given  in  34  instances  m soup  ; » ’J. 

7 in  wine;  8 in  brLd ; 6 in  pastry;  4 n chocolate  ; 4 1 

2 in  an  unmixed  state. -London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvi.  p.  114.  Lancet,  N. 

vol.  xvi.  p.  33. 


1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

1 

5 


opium, 
acetate  of  lead, 
white  lead, 
sulphuric  acid, 
sulphate  of  zinc, 
mercurial  ointment, 
unknown. 
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CHAPTER  XVII. 

IRRITANT  POISONS. 
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Division  of  irritant  poisons  into  six  orders.  I.  The  Acids,  and  their  liases.  Sul- 

phuric  acid — its  effects  on  man — appearances  on  dissection — chemical  proofs 

whether  the  last  should  be  deemed  indispensable  for  conviction medico- legal 

cases  treatment.  Nitric  acid — effects — Tartra’s  arrangement  of  them appear* 

ances  on  dissection — tests — antidotes.  Muriatic  acid — cases  of  poisoning.  Acetic 
acid— case  of  poisoning  with  it.  Oxalic  acid— symptoms— appearances  on  dis- 
section— tests — antidotes.  Phosphorus — effects — appearances  on  dissection- 

phosphorus  acid.  Iodine — effects — tests — treatment ; hydriodate  of  potash — 

effects — tests.  Bromine — hydrobromate  of  potash tests.  2.  The  Alkalies 

and  their  salts.  Potash — subcarbonate  of  potash— effects appearances  on  dis- 

section— antidote;  nitrateof  potash — effects — treatment;  supertartrate  of  potash. 
Soda.  Ammonia,  liquid  and  gaseon.s — hydrochlorate  of  ammonia.  Quicklime 
— oxymuriate  of  lime.  Chlorides  of  soda  and  potash.  Hydrogenated  sulphuret 
of  potash  (liver  of  sulphur)— poisonous  effects— antidote.  Sulphuret  of  soda. 


^Irritant  Poisons  are  divided  by  Dr.  Christison  into  five  orders 

a or  groups,  as  follows  : the  acids,  and  their  bases  ; the  alkalies,  and  their 
salts  ; the  metallic  compounds;  the  vegetable  and  animal  irritants;  and 
the  mechanical  irritants.  To  these  I will  add  the  acrid  gases. 

In  pursuing  this  arrangement  we  shall  consider,  under  the  first 


ORDER,  the  following  substances  : — 


¥ 

i Sulphuric  acid,  nitric  acid,  muriatic  acid,  acetic  acid,  oxalic  acid, 
J phosphorus,  iodine,  hydriodate  of  potash,  bromine,  hydrobromate  of 
iifpotash. 

And  under  the  second  order. 

Potash,  subcarbonate  of  potash,  nitrate  of  potash,  soda,  ammonia, 
niunate  of  ammonia,  quicklime,  oxymuriate  of  lime,  chloride  of  soda' 
■i  liver  of  sulphur,  sulphuret  of  soda.  ’ 


1.  The  Acids. 

Acid  (oil  of  vitriol).  That  this  substance  should  some- 
es  be  the  cause  of  death,  may  readily  be  conjectured ; but  it  re- 
some  acquaintance  with  human  folly  and  wickedness  to  believe 
thought  of  as  the  instrument  of  suicide,  and  even  of 
, uraer.  Such  is,  however,  too  certainly  the  fact.* 

Miaturaulff  I '’T'*’®  T''*  convicted  at  Edinburgh  for  the  murder  of  her 

« f^diubur^i:  A’nS  4'r;  v^i:';!  pa’rS"2,7i''^  " 
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The  following  are  some  cases  illustrative  of  its  effects: 

Joseph  Parangue,  a soldier,  about  the  end  of  January  1798,  be- 
tween seven  and  eight  in  the  morning,  swallowed,  by  ’ 

of  sulphuric  acid,  imagining  it  to  be  brandy.  He  drank  it  off  at  once, 
with  his  head  back,  and  poured  it  from  a distance  into  his  mouth.  . 

By  this  means  he  did  not  discover  his  mistake  until  he  drew  hjs  • 

breath.  He  was  instantly  conveyed  to  the  hospital,  and  Dr.  Des-  ■ 

granges  being  at  hand,  immediately  saw  him.  Excessive  vonii  ing,  . 

Lnvulsive  agitations  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  violent  cramp  in  the 
2mach,  and  an  acrid  burning  heat  in  the  throat  and  oesophagus  were 
present.  The  body  was  icy  cold ; the  pulse  small,  concentrated,  and  s 
friegilar,  and  the  breathing  difficult.  The  carbonate  of  magnesia  i 
suspended  in  water  was  administered  with  considerable  relief,  and  i 
although  vomiting  returned  once,  yet  by  the  continuance  of  this  . 
remedy  the  anxiety  and  pain  diminished,  the  pulse  rose,  and  a geni  i 
heat  was  diffused  over  the  body.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  and  i 


In  1819,  another  at  Exeter  (England),  also,  for  poisoning  her  child.-Gordon  r. 

"'"ll:  r8ira‘/e'lt‘trwiJd  f.! ?his  State  for  poisoning  an  illegitimate  child 

S.r..b„re,  for  attempting  t.  p.lmn  bU  wifa- 

''"‘•"nTral  ?.mpr.tbar  at  Manclmst.r,  t,r  the  murder  at  bi.  ebild.  Ca.e  r.laW 

hy  Dr.  Sinclair,  ibid.  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  99.  , , nnnital  offence  by  the  laws  of 

of  wages  ; and  the  crime  became  so  ^ Sfciously,  and  unlawfully, 

danse  is  as  follows  : “ If  U LTSs' «cid  or 

throw  at  or  otherwise  '*PP'7  ‘j’ ^ ‘ external^  applicatioi’i  to  burn  or  injure  the 

other  corrosive  substance,  ^ , means^thereof,  to  murder,  maim,  or 

human  frame,  with  intent  in  so  g,  . 7 ^ some  other  grievous  liodily 

notice  this  case  hereafter.  r Tnlv  17  18371  “ sending  explosive  sub- 

In  England,  also,  by  a recent  enactment  (July  U,  disfigure  or  dis- 

stances,  or  throwing  destructive  matter,  wit  ""  wheVeby  in  any  of  the  cases, 

able  any  person,  or  to  do  some  other  disfigured  or  disabled,  or  receive  siime 

aforesaid,  any  person  shall  beb/'^nt,  maimed,  ^ j,,  the  former  law 

otlier  grievous  bodily  harm,  is  threw  in  her  ma.ster’s  face  * 

is  thiis%upplied.  In  1835  a f®^®I®^‘\V“"8''  She  was 

quantity  of  strong  sulphuric  acid,  which  F®^*®®  re  &d,  but  as  the  staune 

tried  on  the  capital  charge  for  “‘f  i®P‘'"S disfigu^  to  stal-b.ng, 
19  George  IV.  chap.  31)  already  quoted,  rest  , , , acid  was  capable^ 

maiming,  or  wounding,  it  became  a Ti,e  judges  decided  in ‘b® 

m»niur.-Brill.b  ...b  Fmm«u  »«"•' 
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diluents  were  subsequently  required  to  remove  the  consequences  of 
this  potation.  The  whole  of  the  mouth  and  throat  was  found,  on  the 
subsequent  day,  excoriated  and  covered  with  eschars ; the  epiglottis 
swelled  ; and  on  the  fourth  day  a slough  from  the  uvula  almost  threat- 
ened suffocation.  This  gradually  came  awaj%  and  he  finally  recovered  ; 
but  a painful  sensibility  of  the  throat  and  stomach  remained  for  a 
length  of  time,  especially  when  he  ate  hastily,  or  used  food  that  was 
indigestible.* 

A female  swallowed  some  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  herself,  and 
in  four  hours  thereafter  was  brought  to  the  Hotel  Dieu.  Pain,  coldness 
of  the  skin,  constipation,  and  inquietude  were  present,  with  copious  and 
repeated  vomitings  of  a deep  blue-coloured  and  glairy  fluid.  Proper 
remedies  were  given,  but  the  symptoms  increased  in  severity.  On  the 
second  day,  the  face  appeared  greatly  deranged,  the  cold  on  the  surface 
increased,  the  pulse  became  insensible  in  the  wrists  and  carotids ; the 
9-  breath  was  extremely  foetid;  a few  drops  of  very  high-coloured  urine 
B escaped  from  time  to  time,  and  the  disquietude  and  agitation  were  ex- 
treme.  She  could  not  bear  any  kind  of  covering,  and  the  region  of  the 
stomach  v'as  exquisitely  sensible  to  the  slightest  touch.  On  the  fourth 
^ day  she  was  incapable  of  resting  a single  instant  in  the  same  position, 

1 and  rose  up,  for  the  purpose  of  going  to  a cold  place.  Death  finally 
^ relieved  her  on  the  fifth  day,  and  she  preserved  her  reason  to  the 
last.f 

In  one  instance,  quoted  from  Tulpius,  a miliary  eruption  appeared 
over  the  whole  body,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  symptoms. 

Its  effects  on  an  infant  are  illustrated  by  an  instance  that  occurred 
to  Dr.  Bateman.  A mother,  by  mistake,  administered  about  a tea- 
o spoonful  to  her  child,  aged  two  and  a half  years.  This  was  at  half- 
3 past  four  p.M.  She  immediately  excited  vomiting  by  putting  her 
5.  in  the  child  s throat,  and  the  matter  brought  up  resembled 

s CO  ee-grounds.  It  seemed  to  suffer  little  pain,  except  when  vomiting, 

0 Which  occasioned  crying,  and  it  died  easily,  and  almost  unperceived,  at 
■1  nine  the  same  evening. J 

I 

.1  1 Toxicolo(ry,  vol.  i.  p.  315.  Fodei-6,  vol.  iv.  p.  96. 

. X • '•  P‘  quoted  from  'I'ai  tra. 

. We  I Sm-gicalJournal,  vol.  x.  p.  267-  In  addition  to  the 

Olive,  1 will  lefer  to  8uch  cases  as  I liave  noted. 

Z.jionrns!"’""  ^^epository,  vol.  xiv.  p.  160.  Two  cases  from  a German 

n:ltl.e  Iatt;r’;mwive7tw;,  Intl'I”  ^ 

'.|0f  tS'l'’"’?’®  P-  218.  A chronic  case,  wliidi  ended  in  a stricture 

S SdS’iT' *i  it"" r':’,'  '"•‘I  ‘n.  ' 

> looted  tioin  tl.e  Bulletin  de  la  Societd  i\16di(iale  d’Emnlni!,,,.  ^ 


Case 


— vjeiienues. 

Ib!d.7V^iiv'p^7  l7l’  •‘^’i  '7  P-P’-y^'-e"-  seven  hours. 

Ibid,  vol  xvi7n  de  la  Pitid  ; survived  two  months. 

-»nd  stomach'.  Cas7',;  tr  cilA'ennin7'"  ^'-e  gullet 

r 'mrvi7d7tyV”ih’(iui'‘"‘^  P-  00,  by  Dr.  Sinclair; 
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These  cases,  particularly  the  first  and  second,  give  a full  view  of  the 
s,n,ptoTs  ordi„’a?ily  observed,  and  it  is  *erefo«  not^^ 
them  One  remarkable  characteristic,  according  to  Mr.  Pereua, 
IhaUhe  mental  faculties  are  nnaffeeted,  even  up  to  a few  m.nutes  before 

‘‘'“An  extraordinary  case  of  voluntary  injection  of  sulphuric  acid  into 
the  tiiX  for  the  “ tuSirm 

r.stfn  teSn”  Vas  tVS\ut  both  nrother  aud  child  pe- 
rished-t  —In  the  case  of  a female,  related  by 

stomach  externally  shewe  g . , disorganisation.  The  mucous 
exhibited  several  spots  indicative  of  deep  d«orgnisau^ 

rh:lTact:t,re7tT*an^ 

black  and  puffed  up,  and  almost  attacked  with 

In  Dr.  Bateman’s  case,  the  the 

black  pulpy  mass,  but  still  j There  was  also  in  the 

rlt'^m  ^SlTor«Vrda*cSon^  fluid.  Similar  to  what  had 

Hidknd  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  1.  p.  340,  by  Mr.  Hebb  | died  m a 
“‘'>!ro7«.-Edinburgh 

SSiTbS' ‘pSTbrntU.  Tb,  ...icnr.  was  gradual, 

‘■'-r  KX“i»  ifl'.yf«;!  ^”'SVi.c”'i5?r'.“='’ 

London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  m-  P-  263,  by  61  • 

Kll  1 "i;."p.“»li,  hy  Dr.Wil.en , ...  ah.e^-  dw -d  of  — S. 

S“  Sic'ai  '^;:r  sSw  J»r»ai,  vel.  viH.  ’<•■  3»d.  A"  «■*“'* 

had  swallowed  four  ounces. 

• ll.don  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  itvu.  p.  »17. 
t Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vm.  p.  38. 
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been  vomited.  In  the  stomach  there  was  an  erosion  or  aperture  about 
three  inches  in  diameter,  bordered  by  thickened  edges  of  a dark- 
brown  cinder-like  appearance.  The  oesophagus,  with  the  exception  of  a 
slight  purple  blush,  shewed  no  marks  of  disease.  There  was  an  appear- 
ance of  inflammation  towards  the  cardia,  but  none  towards  the  pylorus. 
The  intestines  were  free  from  inflammation,  although  they  were  strongly 
marked  with  transverse  corrugated  rings. 

In  the  other  cases  referred  to,  the  appearances  varied  with  the 
length  of  time  that  the  patient  survived  after  taking  the  poison. 

hen  some  months  had  elapsed,  the  stomach  was  sometimes  seen  ex- 
tremely contracted,  and  its  membranes  thickened.  Indeed,  all  the 
results  of  severe  and  long-continued  inflammation  have  occurred,  not 
only  in  this  part,  but  in  the  oesophagus,  throat,  &c.  Any  peculiarities 
that  have  sometimes  been  noticed  will  be  mentioned  under  the  head 
of  Nitric  Acid,  as  the  effects  of  both  are  in  many  respects  similar.* 
Professor  Cams  relates  the  following  remarkable  circumstance.  A 
woman  at  the  completion  of  the  full  time  of  utero-gestation,  poisoned 
herself  with  concentrated  sulphuric  acid.  She  concealed  the  deed  till 
the  instant  of  her  death,  when  the  last  efforts  of  nature  were  employed 
in  the  expulsion  of  the  child.  On  dissection,  the  acid  was  found  in  the 
cavity  of  the  pleura  of  the  foetus,  in  that  of  the  peritoneum,  in  the 
heart,  the  bladder,  and  even  in  the  water  of  the  amnios.f 

on  animals. — It  would  certainly  seem  unnecessary  to  ascer- 
tain the  effects  of  the  injection  of  sulphuric  acid  into  the  veins,  since, 
^ far  as  I can  ascertain,  no  practical  purpose  is  to  be  gained  by  it.j: 
Orfila  has,  however,  instituted  some  experiments  in  this  way.  It 
caused  instant  death,  by  coagulating  the  blood.  When  introduced 
into  the  stomach,  it  killed  by  the  inflammation  and  disorganisation  of 
that  organ,  and  when  applied  to  the  skin,  by  the  burn  that  it  produced, 
or  the  suppuration  of  which  it  was  the  consequence. 

The  other  acids  (nitric,  muriatic,  phosphoric,  fluoric,  &c.)  acted 
in  a similar  manner.  It  will,  therefore,  not  be  necessary  to  notice  this 
lead  again,  unless  there  is  something  peculiar  to  be  mentioned. 

Chemical  proofs — If  there  are  any  instances  of  poisoning,  in  which 
e appearances  found  on  dissection  are  to  be  deemed  of  greater 

‘he  ATestminster  Medical  Society,  in 
Society  ^ runous  case  in  the  Transactions  of  tlie  London  Medical 

r Vr®*  "•  «“'ph»nc  acid  had  been  swallowed.  After  some 

wards  diumH*,  y®  patient  rallied,  and  apparently  recovered,  hut  a few  days  after, 
pure  s’tnie  '"f  <'f  conghiiig,  l,e  hroiight  up  a quantity  of  the  acid  in  its 

a fnrt  ^ ‘T  ' P''‘’‘h‘i:ed  a fatal  inflammation  of  the  trachea,  the  acid  liavino-  been 

c«'>Khing!^  hy  a cyst  formed  by  secretions  from  the  stomach,  and  which  burst  during 

horile'ild^caTe'’  <=orro. 

cyst  formed  mound  t^e  being  dropped  into  albumen,  a 

bancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xix.  p ^IPC  ****  ^hcm  pure  for  a long  time.— 

t ^“hctiii  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  vol.  xiii.  p.  ^2. 

resiflts  one^hm?d!ed'^  ”i  performed  the  same  experiments,  with  similar 

p.490  fifty  years  ago.-See  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  ih 
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weio-ht  than  the  chemical  proofs,  it  is  the  case  of -poisoning  by  the 
mineral  acids.  Their  effects  are  so  striking  and  so  little  liable  to  be 
.mistaken  for  natural  appearances,  that  a doubt  can  hardly  arise. 
The  necessity  of  relying  on  these  is  increased  by  the  difficulty  o satu- 
factorily  detecting  the  presence  of  the  acid  in  all  cases.  1 shall  men- 
tion the  tests  recommended  by  Professor  Chnstison  and  otherj  and 
then  state  some  medico-legal  cases  that  have  occurred  in  England  and 

^^^^w'hen  concentrated,  its  peculiar  appearance,  its  co”’psive  power, 
its  action  on  litmus,  and  the  heat  induced  by  the  addition  of  water, 

“Shad'd  pure  nitric  acid,  and  anb^tquenlly  a solnlion 

of  the  nitrate  of  barytes.  A heavy  Set 

ina  of  sulphate  of  barytes,  falls  down.  1 his  may  be  collected,  tilterea 

and  dried^nd  then  mixed  with  a little  charcoal  powder,  and  expo=,ed 
t heirt  a platinum  spoon.  Sulphuret  of  barium  is  thus  formed 
If  we  add  water  to  this,  and  afterwards  a little 

nresent  over  the  mixture  a bit  of  white  paper,  moistened  wuth  acetate 
rn“Ja?e  of  lead,  the  sulphuretted  hydrogen  from  the  decompo.sed 

sulphuret,  will  blacken  the  paper.  renuired  to 

^ When  mixed  with  animal  or  vegetable  matter.  If  it  ^ 

analyse  the  mine  on  ctotto,  we  should  flmt 

sourness  be  present.  This  is  found  to  continue  for  a length  ol  ti  ne 
Xr  S acid’ll, as  been  applied.  Then  cut  out  the  s.au.ed,J^  bm] 
them  in  distilled  water,  test  the  acidity  of  the  y 

afterwards  apply  nitric  acid  and  nitrate  of  barytes  as  above  • 

K there  are  indications  of  sulphuric  acid  the 
this  is  free  or  combined  with  a base  in  the  form  of  a 

In  analysing  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  many  sou  j ^ 

arise  from  the  combination  of  the  acid  with  its  contents,  th  per 

tffi^s  of  the  animal  membrane.  It  is  known  t f 
muriatic  and  acetic,  exist  in  the  ^ o nu^ 

minatioii  is  thus  greatly  increased.  X Setto  the  acid 

detail  the  process  of  Dr.  Chnstison,  for  asceita  iiing  wlietlier  t 
fs  coXncS  with  a base,  or,  in  other  words  whether  a sulpUte  h^  h« 
the  cause,  I will  content  myself  with  teferrutg  to  ^ ^ 

only  recommend,  that  if  the  appearances  on  d;ssection,  in  c 

with  the  tests  of  the  ;Ioniua  by  it,  not  to 


with  the  tests  ot  tlie  presence  ui  ... — , 

form  in  the  stomach,  do  not  suffice  to  P^'ffi^liE^  advice,  I 

rely  on  any  additional  experiments.  J"?  Devergie,  and  Orfila.t 
apprehend,  from  the  observations  of  Chnstison,  ueverg  e. 


• “ Tims,”  says  Dr.  Christison,  ” wliat  wn 

lowing  opinion  .loululhl  ? There  were  vesicles  s,.,,R;„tion  of  t’.e 

and  sh.ml.lers,  similar  u.  the  effects  ..f  of  the  stomach, 

memhrane  of  the  iiumth,  thr.iat,  and  surronnde.l  ff 

-.red  that  thechild  m..t 

ibidT vol.  X.  p.  12G.  Lancet,  N.  b.  vol.  vii.  p.  U- 
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What  testimony  has  been  considered  sufficient  for  conviction  will 
be  seen  by  a review  of  some  trials.  In  Overfield’s  case,  the  child, 
three  months  old,  was  in  perfect  health  at  eight  a.m.  Between  eleven 
and  twelve  o’clock,  the  mother  was  heard  to  scream,  and  a witness,  on 
entering  the  house,  found  the  infant  in  great  agony.  It  was  imme- 
diately taken  to  the  surgeon.  The  lips  were  white  and  shrivelled,  and 
had  small  blisters  on  them.  The  child’s  clothes,  made  of  dyed  cotton, 
had  some  red  spots  on  them,  and  the  surgeon,  on  applying  his  lips  to 
these,  found  an  extremely  acid  taste.  It  died  at  three  p.m.  The  in- 
side of  the  mouth  and  the  gullet  were  blistered,  and  their  inner  lining 
corroded.  So,  also,  the  great  curvature  of  the  stomach,  which  resem- 
bled wet  brown  paper.  A pint  of  bloody  fluid  was  obtained,  and 
which  was  found  to  contain  sulphuric  acid.  Overfield  was  a workman 
in  a carpet  manufactory,  and  had  access  to  the  factory  stores  of  sul- 
phuric acid.  He  was  convicted  and  executed.* 

Mrs.  Macmillan  at  Edinburgh  threw  some  sulphuric  acid  over 
Archibald  Campbell  on  the  17th  of  October,  1827.  The  skin  on  the 
left  side  of  the  face  was  partially  removed.  The  left  eyeball  was  in- 
jured, and  both  eyelids  inflamed  and  swollen.  The  skin  of  the  inside 
of  the  lips  was  white  and  swollen,  as  was  also  the  back  of  the  left  hand. 
Campbell  was  brought  to  the  infirmary  in  great  pain,  which  was 
relieved  by  proper  applications.  Soon,  however,  the  pain  in  the  eye 
extended  to  the  head;  venesection,  &c.  proved  oflittl6  avail,  and  the 
cornea  burst.  To  this  followed  inflammation  of  the  vein  in  which  he 
bad  been  bled,  severe  fever,  and  symptoms  of  pulmonary  inflamma- 
tion. He  died  on  the  30th. 


On  dissection,  there  were  found  marks  of  inflammation  in  the  veins, 
lungs,  and  pleura,  with  serous  effusion. 

Mrs.  Macmillan  was  indicted  under  the  recent  Scotch  statute.  A 
n ! sleeve  of  a coat  injured  by  the  acid,  were  examined  by 

Urs.  Chnstison  and  Turner.  Portions  of  each,  after  being  divided 
into  small  fragments,  were  boiled  with  distilled  water.  The  filtered 
uid  had  an  acid  taste,  reddened  litmus,  and  yielded  with  acetate  of 
larytes,  a copious  brownish  precipitate,  which  was  rendered  white  by 
nitric  acid.  This  precipitate,  when  dried,  was  mixed  with  a little 
cnarcoal  and  heated.  On  adding  muriatic  acid,  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
was  emitted,  which  blackened  a paper  dipped  in  acetate  of  lead. 

Mrs.  Macmillan  was  convicted,  but  as  this  was  the  first  case  under 
le  new  act,  she  was  only  condemned  to  perpetual  banishment.t 

Mrs.  Huinplirey,  a butcher’s  wife,-  at  Aberdeen,  was  tried  there 
whiiT Ipf  by  pouring  sulphuric  acid  down  his  throat 

ahZl  ^ circumstantial  evidence  was  very  strong,  that  she 

Roini'  have  given  it  to  him.  He  was  in  a state  of  intoxication  on 
him  M th  ^ servant  who  had  gone  to  see 

in  his  tl.r  him  complaining  of  burning 

rodt,and  he  said  that  he  awoke  suddenly  with  these  symptoms. 


t 


lulinbnrgh  Aledical  and  Surgical  .Tonrnnl,  vol.  xxii.  p.  322. 
Ibid.  vol.  XXXI.  p.  220.  Syme’s  Justiciary  Reports,  p.  289. 
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Frothing  and  difflcully  in  swallowing  and  speaking  followed.  On 
attempting  to  take  some  milk,  it  returned  curdled.  When  seen  by 
rsurgeon,  all  the  marks  of  the  action  of  a eorros.ve  substonce  were 
present;  He  continued  to  labour  under  its  effects,  gradually  stoking, 

S Vnally,  died  in  fortyseven  hours  from  the  commencement  of  h» 

Zes!  On  dissection,  Lo  brownish  1 nn°ereTf 

of  his  mouth,  and  the  gums  and  part  of  the  inside  of  the  lips  were  ot 

an  L7t  milky  whitenis.  The  back  part  of  ^ 

investing  membrane,  and  was  of  a red  colour,  while  its  fore  part 
cohered  with  a whitish  brown  crust.  The  pharynx  had  a aPF^‘ 

anoe  The  membrane  covering  the  epiglottis  was 
thickened,  and  in  some  places  detached.  The  stomach  was  overspread 
I ith  numerous  erosions  and  ulcerations.  It  contained  about  three 
ounces  of  a thick,  reddish  liquid,  but  no  sulphuric  acid  could  be 
detected  in  it,  nor  in  that  obtained  from  the  intestines.  ° 

Thhiiket  a bed-cover,  a sheet  and  a shirt,  used  or  ^'«rn  by  the 
deceased  on  the  night  of  his  illness,  all  P^^^^^ted  various  stains, 
corroded  spots,  and  on  the  application  of  tests, 

presence  of  sulphuric  acid.  Other  portions  were  sent  to  Dr  Ch  .^ 
Ion,  who  examined  them  seven  weeks  after  the 
menced,  and  corroborated  the  opinion  of  the  physicians  ^ 

The  female  was  convicted,  and  before  parS  of  the 

In  a French  case  of  an  infant  poisoned 
clothes  and  other  articles  on  which  the  acid  had  falle  . f 

wUh  water,  and  then  tested  with  ^1-  ^rodilorate^^^ 
barytes,  and  they  gave  abundant  P^’e^'P^  • ^ n,ade  it  ' 

of  the  lower  lip  and  of  the  tongue,  ^^ted  wit^^  dis-  - 

distinctly  acid.  So  also  the  matters  vomi  ^ , j ^ f barvtes ; 

tilled  water  -and  filtered,  gave  a precipitate  " of  the  . 

but  neither  the  liquid  contained  exLiners  (Guer- 

.stomach  itself,  gave  any  marked  it  as  their  . 

sent  Chevallier,  Barruel,  and  Denis),  . 

opinion,  Ibut  fbe  child  had  P^Ttlacr  " i"'  J'*  ' 

Tn  a recent  examination  ot  the  stomaci  ^ rliffieiilties  • 

contents,  by  Devergie  p^J^goor  sulphuric  acid 

already  indicated,  ot  establislunj,  tl  P ‘ pmnloved  the  iodic  acid, 
by  processes  now  in  use,  and  as  a su  )s  i i I .j  ^ j distilled 
inhhc  following  manner:  the  stomach  ^^“\Zrder  to  pnAce 

water,  was  now  heated  to  ,vas  attached  a receiver, 

decomposition,  and  to  the  neck  o ascertain  whether  th's 

containing  a solution  of  ammonia.  solution  of  iodic 

.fluid  held  any  sulphite  of  ammonia,  a . j^op  of  hydro- 
acid, to  which  starch  had  already  been  (and  a 

chloric  acid  to  neutralise  the  ammonia),  were  pourea 

. Eilinburgh  Meflioal  n.id 

f Annales  d Hygiene,  vol.  i • I • ,,,,rnnRe  of  poisoning  a man  , 

St  1. ‘ 

recommended. 
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mixture  turned  immediately  of  a blue  colour.  This  result  proved  to 
us,  say  the  reporters,  that  a certain  portion  of  sulphuric  acid  was 
present  in  the  receiver,  and  that  the  experiment  had  changed  the 
sulphite  into  the  sulphate  of  ammonia,  the  oxygen  of  the  iodic  acid 
being  given  off  to  it,  while  the  iodine,  thus  rendered  free,  gives  its 
cliaracteristic  effect  on  starch.  On  pursuing  the  experiment  with 
various  portions  of  the  suspected  fluid,  the  compound  procured  was 
treated  with  barytes,  and  gave  its  white  precipitate.  The  iodate  of 
barytes  was  decomposed  by  heat,  while  the  residue,  after  the  usual 
manipulations,  was  found  to  be  sulphate  of  barium.* 

Treatment. — Water  containing  calcined  magnesia  in  suspension, 
must  be  instantly  administered  ; or  if  this  cannot  be  procured,  chalk 
and  water,  or  soap  and  w^ater.  The  caustic  must  thus  be  neutralised, 
or  the  patient  is  lost.  In  an  emergency.  Dr.  Christison  advises  that 
the  lime  from  a white-washed  apartment  be  taken,  and  beat  down  into 
a thin  paste  with  water,  and  thus  given.  Milk,  or  mild  diluents,  are 
also  proper  at  this  time.  The  subsequent  treatment  must  depend  on 
the  degree  of  inflammation  present.! 

Nitric  acid. — We  are  indebted  to  Dr.  Tartra  of  Paris,  for  an  able 
and  comprehensive  essay  on  this  substance  as  a poison  ; and  from  the 
extracts  given  by  Orfila,  and  a most  instructive  analysis  contained  in 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  Surgical  Journal,  I have  taken  the  following 
particulars.;}; 

Dr.  'lartra  arranges  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  nitric  acid  into  four 
classes.  1.  When  the  death  is  speedy,  for  it  is  never  sudden  ; it  com- 
monly takes  place  from  the  primary  effects  in  about  twenty-four  hours, 
varying  from  six  to  forty-eight  hours.  2.  When  it  proves  fatal  from 


Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  427-  If  the  observation  of  Vogel  be  con- 
that  arsenic  (in  tlie  form  of  arsenious  acid)  is  present  in  concentrated 
sulphuric  acid,  it  may  be  well  to  test  a portion  in  doubtful  cases,  with  sulphu- 
retted  hydrogen.  The  precipitate  in  such  a case  would  be  sulphur  and  orpiraent. 
Concentrated  sulphuric  acid,  it  is  added,  can  dissolve  one-third  of  its  weight  of 
arsenious  acid,  of  which,  however,  the  greater  part  separates  on  cooling. — London 
andLdin.  Phil.  Magazine,  vol.  vii.  p.  235. 

yf  M.  Bimchardat  of  Geneva  (Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xvii.  p.  362)  is  of 
t opinion  that  death  may  occur  from  taking  sulphuric  acid,  through  its  direct 
• action  or  by  absorption.  In  the  former,  there  will  be  high  inflammation  and 
! severe  suffering ; but  in  the  latter,  these  will  be  wanting  to  a very  great  extent, 
>e  pains  will  not  be  severe,  and  we  have  reason  to  augur  a favourable  termi- 
nation, when  a feeble  pulse,  cold  extremities,  and  cramps,  suddenly  supervene  and 
estroy  the  patient.  In  two  instances  be  found  the  blood  coagulated  in  the  fe- 
moral artery,  so  as  to  obliterate  its  canal.  The  heart  and  aorta  in  one  of  these 
i Were  also  filled  with  coagula.  If  this  theory  be  admitted,  be  suggests  that  instead 
0 magnesia,  we  should  administer  the  bicarbouates  of  soda  or  potash,  which  pass 
^ apKiiy  into  the  blood,  and  may  check  the  formation  of  coagula.  t 

Hr.  Cliristison,  however,  after  referring  to  some  instances,  in  which  the  blood 
i of*'fl  coagulated,  remarks,  that  “ this  state  of  the  blood  is  not  the  effect 

le  poisiin,  but  its  healthy  state,  and  a striking  appearance  in  contradiction  to 
* + 's  observed  after  death  from  most  other  poisons.” 

' ami's  vol.  i.  pp.  320-360  ; vol.  ii.  p.  560.  Edinburgh  Medical 

r 1 . , ‘’urnal,  vol.  ix.  p.  360. — Keview  of  Traila  de  I' Empoisoiinernent  par 

oKi?  ‘ ^‘‘riijne,  par  A.  E.  Tartra,  Medecin.  Paris,  1802.  I have  subsequently 
anied  the  work  itself,  but  find  nothing  to  add. 
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its  secondary  effects,  at  various  distances  of  time,  from  fifteen  days  to 
some  Years.  3.  When  death  does  not  take  place,  but  the  recovery  ,s 
imperfect.  4.  When  a perfect  cure  is  sooner  or  later  obtained. 

^1  The  following  exLple  will  give  a tolerable  idea  ol  the  progress 
of  the  symptoms  in  the  first  case.  A man  driven  by  distress  to 
commit  lxnl\de,  under  the  greatest  agitation  of  mind,  and  upon  an 

empty  stomach,  swallowed  at  a draught  two  ounces  of  concentmt^ 
empty  s uu  ’ the  most  excruciating  pains 

Snraritations,  and  could  not  lie  in  bed,  but  rolled  himself  upon  the 
floor  ^ Vomiting  came  on,  accompanied  by  a general  sensation  of 
Sess  especiflly  in  the  extremities.  Every  time  he  vomited,  the 
matter  effervesced^ upon  the  pavement.  He  got  a solution  ot  soap 
Td  oil  In  two  hours  he  was  brought  to  the  hospital ; and  upon  the 

road  he  frequently  vomited,  and  stopped  to  drink.  On  his  arm  , i 

got  emollIeSt  drinks,  especially  linseed  tea,  in 

tions : his  limbs  became  icy  ; a cold  su  eat  cmeieu  . 

?ileT‘^;Ws%Ta!:"du'linr.l^^^^ 

more  clear,  and  of  a yellow  colour.  already  resembled  that  ; 

7TcJ^,  Lises  and  was  speaking  when  he 

effects  of  nitric  acid  when  swalloued  ^ of  the 

general,  they  are  not  in  proportion  to  t le  Qumi  gniall  dose  are 

Lid  swallovVed.  Often,  persons  who  have  tak  n o i^  a sniall 

seized  with  the  most  excruciating  and  ounces  for 

those  who  have  swallowed  a grea  quan  i J , remained  verv  tranquil- 
example,  have  had  scarcely  any  sufiering,  but  j 

T.,  tl.P  first  case,  the  patients  eitlier  recover,  oi  sunne  a m b 

in  the  second,  speedy  death  is  almost  agitation 

a young  man  of  twenty  died  in  twenty  hov  y hichest  decree  of 
L si-nis  of  acute  pain.  On  opening  the  body,  'gi  ^ 
LsLganisation  apLured ; perforation  of  the  stomach,  and  gn 

sion  of  its  contents  into  the  abdomen.  c^eenicd  so  liHl® 

A woman  said  she  had  taken  nitric  acid,  J"  There 

aflucled  by  it,  tbat  many  tbouBbt  »be  " „f  ,l,e  pul-u. 

was  no  agitation,  no  paiii  or  \oiuifing,  n tvphus  fever- 

lassitude,  and  prostration  of  strength,  '■j‘^LLy  'there  was'lbund  to  be 
Next  day  she  died ; and  on  exaniiniiig  the  bodj, 
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the  greatest  degree  of  disorganisation  that  nitric  acid  is  capable  of 
producing  ; perforation  of  the  stomach,  gangrenous  spots,  effusion  into 
the  abdomen,  marked  corrosion  of  all  the  viscera,  and  general  yellow 
^ colour. 

I But  when  the  acid,  from  deficient  quantity  or  strength,  only  acts 
on  the  mucous  membranes,  then  it  does  not  always  prove  fatal ; but 
the  pains  are  excessive,  the  colic  dreadful.  In  the  one  case,  the  sensi- 
bility seems  to  be  annihilated ; in  the  other,  excited  in  the  highest 
degree.  Here,  as  on  many  other  occasions,  the  pain  is,  to  a certain 
degree,  proportionate  to  the  severity  of  the  affection,  but  after  a 
certain  point  it  seems  rather  to  be  in  an  inverse  ratio. 

Out  of  fifty-six  cases,  death  from  the  primary  effects  took  place  in 
nineteen. 

2.  The  second  variety  of  the  progress  and  termination  of  poisoning 
by  nitric  acid  exhibits,  at  first,  the  same  phenomena  as  the  preceding. 
But  less  alarming  symptoms  succeeded  by  degrees,  anxiety,  irregular 
fever,  dryness  of  the  skin,  spasmodic  constriction  of  the  extremities, 
i wandering  vague  pains,  deep  and  difficult  inspirations,  dryness  of  the 
1 tongue  and  throat,  excessive  thirst,  deep  pain  in  the  region  of  the 
1 stomach,  habitual  tension  of  the  abdomen,  obstinate  costiveness, 

' vomiting  less  frequent,  a kind  of  copious  salivation,  uneasiness  in  the 
! throat  from  the  imperfect  detachment  of  the  flakes  of  the  membrane 
lining  it,  portions  of  it  still  partially  adhering,  frequently  floating  in 
: the  pharynx,  and  disturbing  both  respiration  and  deglutition. 

The  pulse  is  often  miserable,  and  the  slow  fever  has  no  remission ; 
i;  the  cold  continues  over  the  surface  of  the  body,  and  there  are  irregular 
■ fits  of  shivering  occasionally.  Every  kind  of  food,  solid  or  liquid,  is 
i vomited.  Milk  alone  seems  to  agree  with  the  stomach.  After  some 
time,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  alimentary  canal  detaches  itself  in  por- 
> tions,  which  are  discharged  by  vomiting,  with  floods  of  frothy  and 
I iiRolerably  fetid  saliva.  Membranous  flakes,  swelled,  rotten,  and  often 
I ot  a very  great  size,  are  frequently  pulled  out  of  the  mouth.  This  ‘ 
state  lasts,  in  some  cases,  only  about  a fortnight,  generally  several 
months,  and  occasionally  for  years.  But  these  persons  uniformly  fall 
into  complete  marasmus,  as  the  digestive  organs  are  totally  deranged, 
and  before  death  they  are  often  reduced  to  a skeleton. 

This  variety  occurred  in  seven  of  the  twenty-nine  cases  now  first 
escribed  by  Dr.  Tartra,  and  he  accounts  plausibly  enough  for  its 
lavmg  been  seldom  observed  before,  by  supposing,  that  when  persons 
who  had  swallowed  nitric  acid  had  got  the  better  of  the  primary 
symptoms,  they  were  lost  sight  of,  and  the  subsequent  affection  was  not 
imputed  to  the  proper  cause. 

svm^r^^’ progress,  when  patients  die  of  the  secondary 
as  ®hse  of  a female  it  was  considerably  different, 

vprv"^  appearances  on  dissection.  The  constipation  was  not 

rarJ c ^ expectoration  did  not  last  long,  and  the  vomiting  was 
diffip  ^ fixed  pain  at  the  bottom  of  the  thorax,  accompanied  by 

attpn!l.  ° fireathing  and  spitting  of  blood,  deceived  the  medical 

an  who  were  not  acquainted  with  the  fact  of  her  having  drunk 
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nitric  acid.  She  was  treated  as  if  for  pectoral  complaints,  and  died 
about  sixty  days  after  having  swallowed  the  poison.  _ 

In  this  case  alone,  the  body  was  not  remarkably  emaciated.  Ihe 
stomach  was  only  a little  contracted,  and  adhered  in  several  places, 
especially  to  the  liver  and  spleen.  It  contained  a mass  of  solid  blood, 
of  a dark  red  colour,  the  size  of  a fist,  moulded  to  the  shape  of  the 
stomach,  and  covered  by  a very  fine  membrane,  which  seemed  to  be 
either  the  mucous  membrane  detached  from  the  stomach,  in  severd 
places,  or  perhaps  a membrane  of  new  formation.  The  intestinal  canal, 
hi  this  case,  was  of  the  usual  size.  Death  seemed  to  have  taken  place 
before  the  gradual  consumption  had  wasted  the  body.  ^ 

3.  The  third  variety  of  termination  is  in  imperfect  recovery.  Itiis 
is  also  very  frequent,  and  is  characterised  by  the  same  tram  of  symp- 
toL  with\vhai  we  have  now  described,  but  very  inferior  in  degree^ 
The  exfoliation  of  the  oesophagus  and  stomach  either  takes  place  but 
once  or  only  a few  times.  A slow  and  progressive  amendment  ensuies 
the  safety  of  the  patient.  But  there  still  remains  some  complaint, 
obscure  pains  in  the  throat,  and  especially  in  the  epigastric  regio 
habitual  Lnstipation,  occasional  vomiting,  and  increased  sensibi  itj  of 
?he  stomach,  so  thai  that  organ  can  only  support  «ou-h^ 

and  bland  liquors.  In  short,  they  continue  invalids  during  the  rest  ol 
“heir  Uves;  key  are  subject  to  repeated  even 
tions,  and  sometimes  to  pain  and  insupportable  f f ® 

But  they  are  able  to  follow  their  occupations,  and  long 
poisoning.  Dr.  Tartra  has  met  with  eight  examples  of  this  termina 

tion  of  the  disease  in  fifty-six  cases.  cwillow- 

4.  The  total  disappearance  of  the  symptoms  J ‘ 

ing  nitric  acid,  or  complete  and  absolute  recovery 

consequences,  is  the  last  variety  of  termination.  Of  fifty-six  ca.es, 

the  recovery  seemed  to  be  complete  in  gutho- 

One  or  two  circumstances  additional  may  be  added,  on  the  aut 
riiv  nf  Dr  Christison.  The  marks  on  the  bps,  skin,  &c.  where  t 

S hk  .odd,  are  a.  firs,  white  but  f »«'y.>;““7du;ere"  ak 
acid,  yellowiA,  and  if  from  by  mWake, 

undoubtedly  some  cases  of  ^ neighbouring  parts. 

ir  dbad"^ f “ a .i.ne,  an^— 
of  the  glottis  and  larynx  may  occur,  and  aausc  a Wal  r^u^ 

any  affection  of  the  stomach.  stomach  »as 

appearances  were  confined  to  the  aoo  P . 

healthy,  and  yet  no  doubt  existed  i„  this  place. 

One  case  from  its  singularity  may  be  biietly  stateu  i 

* Christison,  pp.  154,  157-  Review  of  Ryiand  on  Diases  a.V 

Itarynx,  &c.,  in  Edinburgh  Hied,  and  Smj.  ,gg,. nation,  of  a child,  "’hieh 

Thomson  mentions  a cai-e,  that  came  nn  e almost  immediately  '' 

by  mistake  swallowed  some  strong  sulphn.  10  Htid.  intestines  were  f-mnd  healthy. 

suffocation,  and  <liHsect.on  the  " ' N ’s  p.  385.  The  same  or  » 

None  of  die  acid  liad  reached  them.  Lancet  N.  b.  voi.  x i 
iimilar  case  by  Mr.  Qnain,  in  ibid.  voi.  xix.  p.  19o. 
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Nitric  acid  was  poured  into  the  ear  of  a female,  when  intoxicated,  by 
her  husband.  Severe  pain  ensued  for  t\vo  or  three  days,  but  this 
diminished  gradually,  and  on  the  sixth  day,  a stringy,  membranous 
slough  came  oif  from  the  ear,  followed  by  copious  haemorrhage.  On 
the  next  day  she  lost  the  use  of  her  right  arm  and  was  extremely  weak, 
but  there  was  no  stupor  or  vertigo.  Every  means  was  used  to  relieve 
the  local  disease,  but  the  haemorrhage  continued  daily  for  almost  a 
month,  the  right  side  became  gradually  paralytic,  and  she  finally  sunk, 
after  great  debility,  in  about  three  months  after  the  injury.  On  dis- 
section, the  brain  was  healthy,  except  one  dark  spot  on  the  dura  mater, 
opposite  the  foramen  auditorium  internum.  There  was  no  effusion  of 
serum,  pus,  or  lymph,  but  a clot  of  blood  of  the  size  of  a pea  lying  in  the 
entrance  of  the  meatus  internus.  The  right  petrous  hone  was,  however, 
IS  completely  carious.* 

..  Appearances  on  dissection. — When  the  patients  die  of  the  primary 
O'  effects  of  nitric  acid,  the  external  appearance  of  the  body  presents  no 
alteration  ; every  part  is  sound  and  natural,  and  exhibits  in  a certain 
degree  the  firmness  and  freshness  of  life.  The  epidermis  of  the 
p margin  of  the  lips  has  commonly  an  orange  colour,  more  or  less  deep. 
91  It  seems  burnt,  and  separates  very  easily.  Sometimes  yellow  spots  are 
discovered  on  the  hands  and  other  parts  of  the  body,  caused  by  the 
;ii  contact  of  nitric  acid.  A yellow  fluid,  in  some  cases  very  abundant, 
n flows  from  the  mouth  and  nostrils,  and  the  belly  is  considerably  dis- 
tended  with  air. 

The  alimentary  canal  is  remarkably  affected.  All  the  internal 
Cl  membrane  of  the  mouth  is  burnt,  and  has  sometimes  a white,  but  more 
Tc  commonly  a yellow  colour.  It  is  separated  in  some  places  and  adheres 
in  others.  The  teeth  are  often  loose,  and  have  a very  marked  yellow 
dcolour  at  their  crown.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  exhibits 
rte  same  change,  or  is  in  a state  of  inflammation  of  a dirty  red  colour. 
The  whole  extent  of  the  cesophagus  is  lined  with  a dense  mass  of  fine 
yellow  colour,  dry  on  its  surface,  unctuous  and  greasy  to  the  touch,  and 
which  seems  to  be  formed  both  of  the  mucous  membrane,  altered  in  a 

albumen  contained  in  the  viscid  fluid 
s-|which  exudes  from  the  membrane  of  the  cesophagus,  solidified  by  the 
:-jnitric  acid.f  This  lining  adheres  in  a very  few  points,  and  is  easily 


London  Med.  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.897.  Fi-om  the  Diihlin  Medical  Jonrnnl. 
<t)o.P.  » riisseciion  made  hy  liim  at  the  Middlesex  Hospital,  sup. 

^ membrane  found  in  the  cesophagus  is  not  the  product  of 

. ihis  ra.?*?!'""!’  covering  changed  by  the  direct  action  of  the  acid.  In 

' fTlienltia.  f delicate  layer  of  lymph,  the  result  of  inflammation. 

e pat, ent  survived  ibirty-six  hours—London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xii.  p.  219. 
r I,  'P""  K'ves  a drawing  of  this  case.  * 

■ of  cesophagus,”  says  Mr.  Mayo  in  his  Outlines 

■ ihigher  deirral’  K P'‘’'’*‘“®’  V‘  *'!‘®  h)west  degree,  separation  of  ihe  cuticle  ; in  a 

ito  a ere-itPi-  lymph  ; in  the  highest,  slongbing  of  the  lining  membrane 

' ‘hat  cic'atri.i., , "'hich,  being  thrown  olf,  leaves  a granulating  surface, 

■ Constriction  ” l^’„‘^‘’''““cts  mid  narrows  the  canal,  establishing  permanent  and  fatal 

Journal  vol  xlw"p^728^  ^'Ihiburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
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detached  from  the  other  membranes  of  the  oesophagus,  which  are 

brown  and  bloodshot.  , . n .i,  i i .1 

“ Occasionally  the  gullet  is  not  affected  at  all,  though  both  the 

mouth  and  stomach  are  severely  injured,  and  an  instance  Im  even  been 
published  where  the  acid  (in  this  instance  the  nitric)  lelt  no  trace  of 

its  passage  downwards,  till  near  the  pylorus. 

When  the  stomach  is  not  perforated,  it  has  commonly  a consider- 
able size.  Externally,  its  membranes  are  slightly  and  partially  inflamed, 
but  very  much  towards  the  pylorus  and  beginning  o the  duodenum. 

Its  colur  is  faded,  livid,  of  a yellowish  green,  with  arge  gangrenous 
spots  It  adheres  every  where  to  the  neighbouring  parts,  the  diaphragm, 
Uver  sp  een,  and  tralisverse  arch  of  the  colon,  by  means  ot  concrete 
IviShadc  exudation.  Its  sides,  which  are  thin  and  yellow  in  some 
pices,  and  thick  and  black  in  others,  exhibit  networks 
blood-vessels,  filled  with  black  coagulated  blood.  ^ ^ 

several  points  of  the  stomach  dissolved,  and  ready  to  burst  ^ 
slightest  touch.  It  contains  a great  quantity  of  gas,  which  has  a par- 
tieiar  smell  resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  Most  common  y,  it 

— : 

Without  being  bi^oived.  _T.,is  effect  ta  .o.  ren.arhable  ..  ; 


with  black,  witnout  oemg  -----  weisht.  The  <1 

ihe  great  end  into  which  the  acid  seems  to  tail  by 

the  brown,  and  are  reduced  to  niuci  ag^ 

They  are  Lily  removed  by  the  finger  from  the  nervous  coat,  Mdnch,  k 
bv  reason  of  L whiteness,  often  appears  in  a great  ^ 

Idle  small  end  is  affected  with  many  deep  spots  of  gangre  , 
pylorus  is  much  contracted.  pnrvntnres  presents  i 

The  surface  of  all  the  abdomnial  ° covewd 

inflamed.  The  peritoneum  “ ^"trout  adhesions,  all  the 

:rra":i“:;ci7ii7;.::’'^^^^^^  “ “ “ 

‘"'®^i:roracic  surface  of  the  diap^m,  and 

the  lungs,  is  covered  with  a very  solid  layer  of  albumen. 

colour. 


. Chri..i.»n.  Tldra.ilU.p.  ICC  Thi.  Me  is  mentioned  h.  Cl.apm.»-<-'»'"-'' 

N.S.  vol.  iv.  p.  410,  as  occurring  at  La  Uiarite. 
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A bloody  liquid  is  effused  into  the  abdomen  ; and  there  is  also  a 
small  quantity  in  the  chest.* 

The  urinary  bladder  contains  no  urine,  although  the  patients  have 
not  discharged  any.  The  large  intestines  are  usually  filled  with  very 
hard  faeces. 

In  most  cases  Avhere  the  stomach  is  perforated,  its  bulk  is  very 
small ; in  other  respects  it  is  the  same.  The  holes  commonly  occur 
in  the  large  and  small  extremities;  their  form  is  circular,  and  their 
edges  thin  and  as  if  dissolved.  We  then  find  in  the  abdomen  an  enor- 
mous effusion  of  thick  yellow  liquid,  containing  many  white  flocculi, 
and  resembling  the  liquid  with  which  the  stomach  is  filled  when  it  is 
not  perforated.  The  greatest  distention  always  accompanies  this  state 
of  the  belly.  The  alteration  and'  disorganisation  are  carried  to  the 
highest  degree.  The  surface  of  the  abdominal  viscera  seems  to  have 
suffered  the  direct  action  of  very  dilute  nitric  acid.  It  is  greasy  and 
unctuous  to  the  touch,  and  almost  every  where  spotted  with  yellow. 

1 he  appearances,  upon  dissection,  of  those  who  die  of  the  second- 
ary effects,  are  entirely  different  from  those  now  described.  It  would 
be  difficult  to  find  an  example  of  greater  emaciation,  more  advanced 
consumption,  or  disgusting  form.  Nothing  is  equal  to  the  degree  of 
withering,  drying  up,  and  decrepitude  of  the  whole  organs.  Their 
colour  is  faded  : the  internal  cavities  do  not  contain  the  usual  serum: 
the  cellular  and  muscular  systems  are  almost  annihilated  ; the  bones 
become  dry,  as  in  persons  of  advanced  age,  and  break  with  wonderful 
lacihty.  But  these  changes  are  general  and  secondary,  and  depend 
upon  local  organic  derangement  of  the  alimentary  tube.  The  stomach 
and  whole  intestinal  canal  are,  contracted  to  an  extremely  small  size,  so 
that  they  could  be  contained  in  the  hollow  of  the  hand.  The  intestines 
are  not  larger  than  the  little  finger,  sometimes  not  exceding  a thick 
unting  quill.  Their  coats  are  very  thick,  their  cavity  almost  oblite- 
rated, and  containing  only  a little  mucosity.  In  general,  all  the  parts 
touched  by  the  poison  are  contracted,  and  as  if  obliterated.  The  sto- 
mach, which  often  resembles  a portion  of  a small  intestine,  appears 
sound  externally,  and  only  presents  some  adhesion  to  the  diaphragm, 
iver  and  spleen;  internally,  the  most  remarkable  change  is  the  con- 
rac  ion  of  the  pylorus,  the  passage  through  which  is  not  larger  than  a 
emu,  or  even  scarcely  admits  a probe  : and  the  membranes  of  the 
omach  are  so  thickened  and  compacted  around  it,  that  they  have  lost 
ail  their  suppleness. 

internal  surface  there  are  irregular  spots,  or  rather  smooth 

niemh'  ^ ‘‘m  ' covered  with  a regenerated  mucous 

tlian  that  which  has  been  destroyed  bv  the 
in  the  arear^^T  V cicatrices  are  especially  large  and  numerous 

PViorns  Ti  the  stomach  and  around  the  circumference  of  the 
I here  are  also  commonly  some  at  the  cardia,  as  well  as  in 


>-al  niimernns  experiments  vvitli  the  min 

effect  of  all  except  the  liit,  ""  “"‘i  I'inls,  iiml  tl 

“"<1  veins  A J • K've  ndnik  cohmr  to  the  hlood  witliiii  the  arteri 

vems.-Ameucan  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xii.  p.  501. 


uie  nitric,  is  to  give  a dark  colour  to  tin 
-Ameiican  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  x 
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the  lower  half,  and  even  in  the  whole  of  the  esophagus  and  pharynx. 
tL  adLsions  of  the  stomach  with  the  neighbounng  parts  are  some- 
times TmTe,  but  most  commonly  they  are  very  remarkable.  Viewed 
from  the  bis  de  of  the  stomach,  they  form  irregular,  crcu  ar  deprep.on^ 

trre  the  whole  thickness  of  the  coat  is  -W^^Xre  *.’re  ntcj 
attemntine  to  destroy  these  adhesions,  we  find  that  there  are  in  act  so 

ruyCfs  Uiimugh  a,e  substance  of  the  stomach,  which  are  plugged 

up  by  the  adhesion  of  the  neighbouring  ^ It 

^ Chemical  Proofs.— When  concentrated,  its  odoui  is  peculiar,  it 
Uiemicai  J'ro  j disengaging  nitric  oxide  gas,  which 

acts  also  on  copper,  lead,  or  tin,  aisengag  g a .vith  the  atmo- 

small  tube  and  heated  for  a .^Xtto  b^^ 

acid.  A crystal  of  morphine  is  then  to  , , above.  If 

moved  round  the  edges  of  it,  or  in  ® j^s  orange  colour.^ 

any  nitric  acid  be  present,  the  stained  in  distilled  water 

Process  for  stains.-BoA  ubsto 

^-Vhl  Xi^um'mt"  bt 

StlpSId,  S'Xhe  S;  caS  and  brought  in  contact  with 

”°fc/or  co.pounini.iur.sas  inOi. 

Neutralise  them  with  potash,  >"<>  ‘I-™  « XXo  decCo  ed  bj  sul- 
„f  nitrate  of  potash  will  be  la™ad;/“  .ToXXTni^^  aafflcient  to 
phuric  acid.  But  often  the  quan  i y o’Shaughnessy  recommends 

produce  this  result.  In  this  lustaiiee  Dr.  « W a^ 
a slow  process  of  fl^ation  through  a loosely  twute 

paper,  about  eight  J,,hole  Slivered  with  a bell-gla^.  to 

received  in  a proper  vessel,  probably  be  so  pure 

prevent  evaporation.  In  a ^ f _:._g  vvhich,  when  decomposed 

as  to  yield,  by  evaporation,  crystals  of  j^s  eftect.  If 

by  sulphuric  acid,  will  allow  the  mojP'''  matters.  Dr.  Chns- 

iXXtct  tL"p  su,f  “a‘;;j  Sht 

Srg:u\rprinil'XThe  rrduXay  be  filtered  and  evaporated,  a« 

treated  as  above.;}:  mixtures  f after  being  P’’®' 

Devergie  advises  that  these  comp  . . ‘ ^ separate  as  grea 

perly  boiled)  be  treated  with  gaseous  chlorine,  so  as  to  s p 

; r's  £ 

vol.  X.  p.  302.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  840 ; vol.  vn.  p- 

+ Clirielison,  PP-  144-loU-  i^ancei. 
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a portion  as  possible  of  the  animal  matter.  After  the  nitrate  of  potash 
is  formed  as  above,  by  the  addition  of  bicarbonate  of  potash,  decom- 
pose with  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  test  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron. 
The  nitrous  acid  turns  this  black.  He  deems  it  a more  certain  test 
than  morphine.* 

In  order  to  discriminate  between  the  nature  of  the  yellow  spots 
that  are  observed  in  the  intestinal  tube,  and  which  are  equally  the  result 
of  nitric  acid,  iodine,  and  the  bile,  Barruel  directs  that  a weak  solution 
of  caustic  potash  be  applied  to  them.  If  owing  to  bile,  there  will  be 
no  change  ; if  to  iodine,  the  spot  immediately  disappears,  and  the 
tissue  returns  to  its  natural  colour ; but  if  to  nitric  acid,  the  colour  will 
become  stronger,  and  of  an  orange  yellow.f 

Antidotes — The  same  substances  that  were  recommended  in  no- 
ticing sulphuric  acid  are  proper  in  this  case.  Chalk,  magnesia,  or  soap 
and  water,  should  be  immediately  used.  If,  however,  any  form  of  lime 
has  been  given  as  the  immediate  antidote,  it  may  be  well  to  remember, 
that  the  nitrate  of  lime  is  hardly  in  itself  innocuous,  and  it  is  hence 
necessary  to  follow  its  use  with  draughts  of  broth  or  milk  containing  the 
phosphate  of  soda  in  solution.  An  insoluble  phosphate  of  lime  is  thus 
produced. 

The  alkaline  carbonates  are  not  to  be  used,  being  themselves  pos- 
sessed of  corrosive  properties.! 

Muriatic  {hydrochloric)  acid. — I have  met  with  the  narratives  of 
three  cases  in  which  this  was  taken  : death  followed  in  hvo  of  them. 

A man,  aged  thirty-seven,  swallowed  an  ounce  and  a half  by  mis- 
take. It  was  succeeded  by  extreme  restlessness,  violent  pain  in  the 
stomach,  a burning  skin,  small,  hard  pulse,  a fiery  red  tongue,  blackish 
lips,  hiccup,  and  an  effort  to  vomit.  Antidotes  were  given,  and  in  the 
night  he  vomited  yellow  matter.  In  the  morning,  however,  the  skin 
was  cold  and  clammy,  delirium  was  constantly  present,  the  pulse  ex- 
tremely quick,  the  pain  very  violent,  and  he  died  at  three  in  the 
afternoon. § 

In  another  case  two  ounces  had  been  taken,  which  was  followed  by 
vomiting.  Carbonate  of  soda  and  magnesia,  with  leeches  to  the  throat, 
were  prescribed  with  some  relief;  but  on  the  fourth  day,  the  vomiting 
returned,  the  throat  continued  sore,  the  tongue  was  swollen,  and  with 
^ lese  symptoms  he  sunk  eight  days  after  taking  the  poison. 1| 

: Dr.  Toothaker  relates  a case  of  recovery.  An  ounce  of  the  officinal 

I muriatic  acid  had  been  swallowed  by  mistake.  It  was  succeeded  by 
violent  burning  of  the  mouth  and  fauces— a sense  of  suffocation  and 
spasms.  Olive  oil  was  given,  followed  by  milk  and  water  thickened 
' * calcined  magnesia.  Copious  vomiting  ensued.  An  emetic  was 
' X administered,  and  this  again  followed  by  magnesia.  The  strength 
as  greatly  reduced,  and  the  extremities  so  cold  as  to  require  the  ap- 

• Devergie,  yol.  il.  pp.  590,  596. 

nitric  aHin!**"**  T**'  V P'  ^ French  esse  of  supposed  poisoning  by 

+ PI  . .S'ven  in  Ldiiibnrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  212.^ 

■ 8 o >’•  I-'incet,  N.  S.,  vol.  vii.  p.  BJC. 

i f Londl  '■  Sen-es. 

II  ciontlon  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix,  p.  349. 
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plication  of  sinapisms.  The  next  day  there  was  pain  and  cost.veness, 
Lt  these  were  relieved  by  a dose  of  castor  oil.  After  this  the  patient 
gradually  recovered,  although  not  without  reminiscences  of  the  corro- 
sive substance  which  he  had  taken.* 

Appearances  07i  dissection.-ln  the  French  case  the  lips  were  black ; 
the  tongue,  brown,  thick,  hard,  and  dry  ; the  pharynx  and  mso,^ag^ 
of  a purple  red,  and  excoriated  in  several  places;  the  stoinac 
thickened  and  inflamed  externally,  and  its  mucous  membrane  coul  be 
detached  in  strips  with  the  slightest  touch, 
erenous  patches;  the  duodenum  was  also  slightlj  thickened. 

^ In  the  second  case,  the  larynx,  bronchite,  and  left  lung  .'^ere  im 
flamed,  and  its  mucous  coat  had  sloughed  in  some  places,  and  m other^ 
was  thickened.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  were  inflmned,  and  in  sereral 
pkces  had  sloughed,  the  shreds  hanging  loose.  The  duodenum  was 

^"^Tht  "esL^^^aiuTg^^^^^^  by  Dr.  Christison.  In  jts  coneent^ 
state  it  is  known  by  its  yellow  fumes  and  its  peculiar  odour.  Urn  g a 
rod  dipped  in  amJonia  near  anotl.er  dipped  in  aoul.  and  a a n e 
vapour  will  arise.  When  diluted,  add  ndrate  of 

f^StlSdleota^^^ 

r„rrra‘;uhe  it  f- uh  .,,.0  - o-iLr^rts^s::: 

Set  are“  dissolved  b,  Juminia.  are  soluble  in  an  exc»s  of  "Wy'* 
S the  ehloride,  if  treated  in  the  same  way,  ,s  not  red.ssolved  by  an 

and  a quarter.  On  dissection,  in  a . „V; -u  qiid  the  subjacent 

when  the  strong  acid  was  used.;|:  -ivas  found  destructive  to 

Even  common  vinegar,  in  large  quantities,  uastouna  uc 

dogs,  when  vomiting  was  iirevented.  j 

medico-legal  ca.se 

teen,  died  in  one  of  the  streets  o , ^ ^ as  one  drunk, 

could  be  obtained  concerning  her  was  ^ j 1 j Shortly 

moaned  incessantly,  but  passed  on  alter  asking  her  . 


n..to„  Medical  Hiid  ^.cgii^i 
-j-  Clicistisoii,  ]>•  lot- 


b -■«, 

give  a white  precipitate  will,  nitrate  vol.  ii-  P-  «H- 

Liling  temperature,  without  chang.np ./.  colon, . Uei  gie, 
f Aiiiiales  d’llygiene,  vol.  vi.  p.  loJ- 
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li  after  she  was  found  lying  in  agony,  and,  after  strong  convulsions,  died, 
n On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  tongue  and  oesophagus  was 
seen  of  a leathery  consistence,  wrinkled  and  brown.  The  stomach 
contained  eight  ounces  of  fluid,  which  effervesced.  Its  mucous  mem- 
I brane  was  nowhere  destroyed,  but  some  red  or  dark  spots  were  seen 
I near  to  the  pylorus,  and  many  of  its  small  glands  were  hardened.  Coa- 
I,  gulated  blood  was  found  in  the  submucous  cellular  tissue. 

The  fluid  found  in  the  stomach  was  filtered,  and  a small  quantity  of 
i ' carbonate  of  lime  added  to  it;  but  no  effervescence  followed,  although 
;<i  a test  paper  was  slightly  reddened.  Nitrate  of  silver,  and  muriate  of 
? /'  barytes,  each  demonstrated  the  presence  of  the  muriatic  and  sulphuric 
.'ii  acids,  or  their  salts. 


The  fluid  was  now  put  into  a retort,  with  a receiver  attached,  and 
the  retort  immersed  in  a concentrated  solution  of  muriate  of  lime. 
This  last  was  heated  to  boiling,  and  the  fluid  in  the  retort  was  by  this 
means  evaporated  to  dryness,  without  any  charring  of  the  organic 
matter.  The  fluid  distilled  into  the  receiver  was  now  tested  for  sulphuric 
and  muriatic  acids  ; and  they  being  absent,  carbonate  of  potash  was 
added  to  neutralisation.  This  was  then  evaporated  to  dryness  • sul- 
tphuric  acid  was  added,  and,  by  redistilling,  a notable  quantity  of  strong 
land  pure  acetic  acid  was  procured.*  ° 

:1 , In  Its  pure  state,  acetic  acid  is  known  by  its  odour  and  its  forming, 
r i^with  potash,  a deliquescent  salt.  ° 

! 1 ; Ihe  antidote,  according  to  Orfila,  is  magnesia. 

• >!  Oxalic  Acid.— Numerous  deaths  have  occurred  in  England  within 
■ p tew  years  from  the  administration  of  this  substance.  It  was  generally 
II  taken  m an  accidental  manner,  having  been  mistaken  for  the  sulphate  of 
^ which  it  resembles  in  external  character.  The  facility 
'I.  ot  the  occurrence  of  these  accidents  is  increased  from  the  circumstance 

.i«  ctaniV.'  P»^‘'Poses,  such  as  the 

y,p,  S leather,  and  the  removal  of  iron-mould  and  ink-spots. 

instances  in  which  this  substance  has 
f-  t)een  wilfully  taken  to  destroy  life. 

deleterious  effects  of  oxalic  acid,  are 
ontame.i  ,n  the  leading  periodical  publications  of  the  day;  and,  from 

^ ^ following  account 


4 If  ft 

! -annates  tl’riygiene,  vol.  vi.  p.  15.9. 

i'*y  otal  c P tl”’--  ‘’"hject  is  a paper  on  poisoning 

ift'edical  and  S>S  1 r ^ Clmsti.son  and  Dr.  Coindet,  in  tl.e  Edinburgh 

•»nblisl,ed:_!  ’ ^ considered.  Besides  this,  the  following  cases  liave  been 


•‘•'■e  I^^’ndon  Medical  Repository,  vol. 

and  u occurred  in  1814.  2.  By  Mr.  Roberts,  i^dd.  vol.  hi.  il  sso:  3. 


l!\I 


B?  '"Of  ''*•  in '4f4^ 

ny  Ur.  Smitb,  u.;,i  — r.  ' „ 


i.  p.  382. 


This  was 

I j . , ..  ■ ^ Dy  Mr.  William,s,  ibid.  vol.  xi.  p.  20, 

'^'■rgical  „•  Two  case.s,  i„  Edinburgl,  IMedical  and 

is  S';  ■ St':  7„- 


case  at  St.  George’s  Hospital’ 
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When  the  solution  is  strong  (and  this  is  usually  the  case,  from  its 
being  mistaken  for  Epsom  salts),  its  corrosive  nature  is  such  as  to  ex- 
corSe  the  mouth  in  a violent  manner.  A young  man  purchased  acne 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  »imde  but  ToSThis'life 

t‘s^r‘;reser::^'rura'rordis^ 

cif’ihe'tlirwa'IlreaS^  had  tte  appearance  of  bring  : 

%eaZ°ensurf™f!h  'gTea'tTa'pidity,  in  forty  minutes  in  one  ca^,  and  . 

-sfetei)^^  ; 

Wly  died?/ thele^nda^rj^^^^^^^  As  this  case  is  somewhat  peculiar, 

I shall  notice  it  particularly  hereafter.  mentioned  above, 

in  bu“r„‘  rr^aet  t 

continues  until  near  d®aA.  phristison  observes  this  is  most  * 

Some  have  not  vomited  at  all,  and  Dr.  Christison  oose 
apt  to  happen  when  the  poison  has  been  ^ bowels  and  - 

When  life  is  prolonged  for  a few  hou  , p 
purging  follow,  and  the  feces  are  mixed  with  blood.  In 

case  there  was  an  involuntary  discharge.  the  pulse  is 

and  the  other  the  St  had^^^^^^  ‘ate"  i 

mach.  This  was  six  hours  after  ^ P - » yet  they  did  not  seem: 

although  healthy,  a"d  faate"mg  >mm  g 

to  fill;  and  on  touching  one  it  felt  liar  ^^te ; they  had. 

motionless  and  dead.  The  others  vyerea  1 " scarcely 

all  bitten,  and  the  marks  were  conspicuous,  but  they  haa 

“"^“Tht•'Ie  related  by  Mr.  Fraser,  an  individual  took  half  ». 

Lancet,  N.  S.  y.,1. 1.  p.  447.  'J'  reoi.yeiy  in  y “ 

Arrowsmith,  of  Coventiy.  1 • y ,[j,g  f,om  extreme  iiritalulity  •> 

C.U...I  vi.,l.u..p..n..  and  cnnvul.ion.. 

• Loiuloii  Rledical  Repository,  >ol.  vii.  p. 

Christison,  p.  198. 
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ounce  of  oxalic  acid  in  solution,  instead  of  salts.  He  instantly  became 
conscious  of  the  mistake,  from  perceiving  the  acid  taste.  Pain  and 
vomiting  ensued,  and  although  they  were  mitigated  in  some  degree  by 
alkaline  remedies,  yet  they  recurred  with  violence.  Spasms,  impeded 
respiration,  and  general  numbness  were  complained  of;  the  pulse  was 
scarcely  perceptible  at  the  wrists  or  temples ; the  extremities  were  cold, 
and  the  matter  vomited  became  tinged  with  blood : after  a short  time 
he  brought  up  a large  quantity  of  blood.  Diluents  were  freely  admi- 
nistered, together  with  anodynes,  and  his  situation  gradually  became 
more  tolerable.  Numbness,  however,  occasionally  occurred,  and  was 
relieved  by  warm  applications  and  a drink  of  sago  and  wine.  On  the 
second  day,  vomiting,  retching,  spasms,  and  singultus  supervened ; the 
pulse  was  nearly  100,  and  feeble,  and  numbness  and  chilliness  of  the 
feet  were  present.  A repetition  of  previous  remedies  gradually  mode- 
rated these,  but  the  hiccup  continued  for  several  days.  On  the  sixth 
day  he  felt  himself  so  well  as,  contrary  to  directions,  to  ride  out  in  a 
gig.  After  this,  debility  came  on  gradually ; and  eruption  appeared 
over  the  whole  body,  and  hiccup  was  occasionally  present.  He 
retained  his  senses  until  the  day  before  his  death,  and  complained  often 
on  swallowing  any  article  which  was  not  perfectly  bland.  He  expired 
fourteen  days  after  taking  the  poison,  in  a state  of  perfect  exhaustion. 

Some  cases  of  recovery  are  referred  to  in  the  note  below.*  In 
all  these  great  irritation  and  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  sometimes,  also, 
in  the  throat,  were  constant  and  early  symptoms ; spontaneous  vomit- 
ing IS  only  mentioned  in  two  instances ; but  in  several,  more  or  less  of 
gastric  irritation  remained,  which  required  laxatives  to  remove  it. 

ppearances  on  Dissection. — These  indicate  the  presence  of  a 
powerf^ul  acid.  In  Mr.  Royston’s  case,  where  the  subject  was  a female, 
who  died  in  forty  minutes,  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  injected 
with  blood,  and  florid  over  its  whole  surface : patches  of  an  extraordi- 
nary intensity  were  also  noticed.  In  other  cases  this  coat  was  entirely 
corro  e , and  indeed  the  stomach  perforated,  so  that  its  contents  had 
escape  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.  The  oesophagus  of  one  indi- 
mual  was  so  injured,  that  its  cuticular  coat  peeled  off  with  the  slightest 


drachm  of  “ wine-glass  of  the  solution,  containing  a 

Professor  S — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  G?. 

roiessor  Syme.  Two  drachms  in  solution Ibid.  vol.  xliv.  p.  2?. 

l>'it  tbratomL?"^'*  Hospital.  Half  an  ounce— suicide.  Vomiting  occurred  soon, 
^•‘dlL,Grettv7'v.7%T"  exhfbited._Lo«doa 

bv7alk7  H.firmary  (England).  Half  an  ounce  by  mistake; 

P-  152.  ^ ^ Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  iii. 

tic8.^"L’*[7Mri7?*®’  ^ 1’'»'''er  of  an  ounce  by  mistake.  Erne- 

'•  p.  7^1G'c,.re7i>v‘“'’"i‘“  Hospital.—Brltish  Annals  of  Medicine, 

consisting  of7trav7atf  rn  fluid,  resembling  coflTee-ground.s,  and  probably 

S_cS«d  cS.*  ' >' 
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The  intestines  sometimes  partook  in  the  inflammation  and  con- 
traction, and  at  other  times  not : but  the  viscera  of  the  thorax,  and 
the  brain,  do  not  appear  to  have  been  diseased  in  those  cases  where 

their  examination  is  noticed.*  - , „ , i iw 

In  Mr.  Hebb’s  case,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  throat  and  gullet 

appeared  as  if  it  had  been  scalded,  and  could  be  easily  separated.  1 he 
stomach  contained  a pint  of  thick,  dark-coloured  fluid,  owing  to  the 
blood  in  it : its  inner  coat  was  pulpy,  in  many  points  black,  and  in 
others  highly  inflamed.  The  same  was  seen  in  the  intestines,  the 
lining  membrane  of  the  trachea  and  lungs  was  also  very  red. 

In  the  instance  reported  by  Mr.  Fraser,  on  dissection,  the  stomach 
and  a small  portion  of  the  intestines  presented  the  marks  of  inflaninia- 
tion;  the  villous  coat  was  completely  destroyed,  and  this  abrasion 
extended  upwards  throughout  the  whole  of  the  oesophagus,  exposing 
the  muscular  coat.  In  some  parts  the  villous  coat  seemed  entire,  u 
on  examination  it  was  found  to  be  soft,  and  easily  rubbed  off 
with  the  finger  or  sponge.  The  muscular  coat  of  the  stomach 
and  oesophagus  was  much  thickened,  highly  injected,  and  exhibited  a 
dark  ganVenous  appearance.  No  perforation  of  the  stomach  was 

°^*The  small  intestines  exhibited  similar  appearances,  but  partially, 
and  in  a lighter  degree.  The  other  viscera  were  healthy. 

It  is  worthy  of  remark  that  there  is  one  fatal  case  of  a girl  dy  »ig^n 
iUrty  mmufe/after  swallowing  an  ounce,  in 

morbid  appearances  whatever  to  be  seen  in  any  part  of  the  alimentary 

Ammak.-0^  this  point  we  have  the  ” The 

Dr.  / T.  Thompson,  and  those  of  Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet  1 
former  gentleman  produced  death  in  a very  few'  minu  ’ ^ . 

ZoZ  fSm  ten  grains  to  half  a drachm  into  the 
and  dogs  Convulsive  movements  generally  preceded  , 

nain  and  on  dissection  the  stomach  was  found  very  rotten,  diapha- 
nous and  pulpy  to  the  touch  and  its  blood-vessels  ^ 

black.  The  mucus  contained  in  it  was  coagulated.  The  g 
inflamed,  and  the  blood  found  in  the  lungs  heart,  abdonien  and  the 
frothy  fl^id  found  in  the  broiicial  cells,  shewed  traces  of  an  acid.  1 he 

Soil;. 

toys  succeeded  after  a shoH  iutcrval.  Ou  dissection,  Ihc  slomacl. 

• In  ll.e  cse  of  » dog,  whirl,  died  i.i  a ’""“'Ji,™ d “ Efd”h«' 
the  acid  in  solution  had  been  b'jected  into  th^ 

,vhole  extent  of  them  ucous  membrane  of  the 
owing  to  a tliiek,  opaque,  white  secretion  deposited 

+ London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  m.  p.  Am.  gds,  do  not  seem 

t Ibid  0.  3B3.  The  tetanic  convulsions,  witnessed  i q 1 

to  iicS  in  tiieLman  species.-Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  390. 
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was  found  filled  with  the  dark-coloured  fluid  already  noticed,  when 
speaking  of  the  examinations  of  the  human  subject,  and  which  is  evi- 
dently extravasated  blood  acted  on  by  the  aeid.  The  internal  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  always  of  a deep  cherry-red  colour,  and 
generally  streaked  with  lines  of  black,  granular  extravasation.  * The 
degree  of  corrosion  induced  appears  to  depend  on  the  strength  of  the 
acid. 

When  portions  of  a dead  stomach  were  submitted  to  the  action  of  a 
saturated  solution,  the  mucous  epidermis  separated,  and  appeared 
thickened  and  brittle.  After  some  hours,  the  villous  coat  was  also 
acted  upon,  and  in  two  days  it  was  brittle  and  easily  scraped  oflP, 
aud  the  other  tunics  were  softened,  swollen,  and  translucent.  It 
thus  evidently  exerts  a powerful  chemical  action  on  the  organs 
concerned.  ° 

These  observers  also  noticed  that  a small  quantity  of  acid,  when 
diluted,  destroys  an  animal  much  sooner  than  when  concentrated,  and 
on  dissection  no  unnatural  appearance  whatever  could  be  detected 

in  the  stomach  excepting  a slight  cineritious  tint  of  the  mucous 
epidermis. 

The  result  drawn  from  their  numerous  experiments  is,  that  oxalic 
acid,  in  most  circumstances,  acts  through  the  medium  of  absorp- 
fluids*  ^ however,  detect  its  presence  in  any  of  the 

f?r  experiments  on  dogs  with  this  acid,  has  con- 

med  the  above  results.f  The  stomach,  on  dissection,  had  the  hour- 
glass contraction. 

might  be  mistaken  for  two  other  vegetable 
Se  citric  acids;  but  Drs.  Christison  and  Coindet 

rpurLc/  ^ in  the^xternal 

maenp<!!f,  ’ i*i!^  commonly  been  confounded  with  sulphate  of 

« hence  many  fatal  mistakes  have  happened. 

Lerv  snnr  '‘tV  ® substance;  if  it  be  oxalic  acid,  it  is 

\ tj’  salts,  very  bitter  and  saline. 

^’  its  nartinW  eryslals  ; if  it  be  oxalic  acid, 

^leve^^  direction.^  ^ ^ ® crackling  sound,  and  disperse  in 

Si'  redirsh  brown'%''"'*-"^  ink  dropped  on  the  crystal  will  become 
i«ehanged.§  ’ Epsom  salts  are  not 

» ' ArnmnniT^^-f^  if  sugar-loaf  paper  are  reddened  by  the  acid, 

b .trated  wm TrnrI  of  the  acid  be  sufficiently  concen- 

e monia  foriiiL  If  L ^ ^^diated  crptalhsation,  as  the  oxalate  of  am- 
toriiied  19  much  more  soluble  than  the  acid  itself.  Dr. 

t Rh'ifraifn  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  pp.  1C3-186. 

t k!| iifn!  of  poisons,  with  drawings. 

$ Qiiarterlv'/**^*^'T  Sni'g'ral  Journal,  vol.  xix.  pp.  185,  337. 

y ournal  of  Foreign  Wedicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  102. 
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O’Shaughnessy  states  that  this  property  distinguishes  it  from  every 

othe^acid^  tests  we  owe  to  the  suggestions  of  Drs.  Chnstison 

and  Sindran?  they  may  be  used  on  all  suspected  fluids  found  m 

the  stomach,  or  vomited.  -hlnrinp  The  hv- 

(f.)  Decolorise  the  fluid,  if  necessary,  with  chlorine,  icy 

droehlorate  of  lime,  if  the  solution  contains  oxalic  acui  or^  oxalate 

of  lime,  will  throw  down  an  insoluble  oxalate  ^ 

cipitates  with  the  carbonates,  sulphates,  phosphates,  &c. 

to^e  distinguished  by  f fo^  STll  d^^pl  of  ^dU^ 
will  not  take  "P  P • /muriatic')  acid  will  not  dissolve  the 

trDerotkfrb"  »pr\, 

pitates  oxalic  thrcSnates,  and  throvys 

srer^ve”  fSIa;,  white  precipitate  with  oxdic 

dSd  :^d  hir/r  ftdK 

sudden  fulminates  faintly,  and  is  a P a ^ grain  dissolved  in 

deemed  a very  delicate  teat,  “ “S  of  the  powder 

4000  parts  of  water  the  experiments  piocureU  enoug 

to  shew  its  fulmination  twice.  nresence  of  such 

These  tests  are  very  htt le  '2,  boiling  and 

animal  matter  as  may  exis  pjnlp^then  nresent  is  gelatine,  and 

filtration.  The  chief  nitrate  of 

neither  the  hydroch  orate  of  "£j^j.e,\nd  especially  the  two 

£rV‘:ritT*S"by  im 'presences  J“‘;l“A‘i,r  ‘ 

very  largo  proportion  it  “4™  antidotes  for  oxalic 

aeidfSl:7oSe“Sf" 

ro„owing  are  the 

directions  given  by  Dr.  Christison.  . ^ for  some 

If  they  have  been  given,  let  >'f  |f  acid,  maybe 

time.  Then  pour  off  the  ,af '^^^^lirin  ;ure  water,  to  a 

tested  as  above.  Dissolve  the  n a ‘ weiglit 


tested  as  above.  Dissolve  ‘b®, its  weight  of  ( 

sufficiently  thin  consistence  i add  to  1 T|,e  result  of 


sufficiently  tliin  consistei^,  

carbonate  of  potash,  and  boil  it  gent  y Filter  then  render  it  i 

S will  be  all  oxalate  of  Pb'.f.'b.iSi'braLVinymrf  ! 

faintly  acidulous  with  nitric  acid,  thm  h ^ ^ g^^  ,n 

oU.olinP  with  carbonate  of  potash.  , .mr. 


laiimj^^  - r . 1.  Filfpr  a llnrd  time.  1 he  object 


• Dr.  O’Shaughiiessy,  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p-  19^ 
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A solution  of  acetate  of  lead  must  now  be  added  as  long  as  any 
precipitate  is  formed,  and  this  should  be  washed  and  dried.  Then  rub 
it  carefully  with  a little  water,  in  a mortar,  and  transmit  through  it  a 
current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  for  four  hours.  Filter  and  boil  the 
sulphuret  of  lead  that  has  been  produced.  The  oxalic  acid  will  be  set 
free,  and  is  found  in  the  solution  tolerably  pure. 

Dr.  Christison  was  enabled  by  this  process  to  detect  one  grain  of 
oxalic  acid,  mixed  with  a decoction  of  an  ounce  of  beef  and  six  ounces 
of  water. 

Oxalate  of  lime  has  recently  been  found  by  M.  Henry  of  Paris  in 
the  root  of  rhubarb.  If,  therefore,  that  salt  should  be  detected,  it  may 
be  necessary  to  inquire  whether  rhubarb  has  been  recently  adminis- 
tered.* 

Antidotes. — Death  is  generally  so  sudden  in  these  cases  that  but 
little  can  be  done.  Emetics,  however,  should  be  immediately  given, 
but  not  to  be  aided  in  the  usual  way  with  warm  diluents,  since  dilution 
accelerates  the  operation  of  the  poison. 

We  owe  to  Dr.  Thomson  the  recommendation  of  the  use  of  a 
mixture  of  chalk  and  water,  to  be  given  as  soon  as  possible.  Oxalate 
of  lime  will  thus  be  formed  in  the  stomach. f Magnesia  is  advisable, 
and  the  solution  of  the  bicarbonate,  invented  by  Dr.  Murray  of  Belfast, 
is  particularly  commended,  as  it  precipitates  the  acid  itself,  and  all  its 
soluble  combinations.^  Both  these  substances  (chalk  and  magnesia) 
have  been  given  with  striking  advantage. 

The  alkalies  should  not  be  given,  as  Christison  and  Coindet  found 
death  to  follow  in  animals  from  the  exhibition  of  the  oxalates  of 
potash  and  ammonia  in  a few  minutes.  “ They  do  not  corrode ; they 

hardly  irritate,  but  they  produce  tetanus  and  coma,  like  the  diluted 
acid.”§ 

Should  the  patient  be  so  fortunate  as  to  recover  from  the  immediate 
ettects,  the  proper  means  for  removing  gastric  irritation  are  needed, 
stimulants  may  subsequently  be  necessary. || 

Phosphorus,  when  dissolved  in  oil  and  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  instantly  produced  copious  exhalations  of  phosphorous  acid.  The 
respiration  was  difficult  and  panting,  a considerable  quantity  of  a bloody 
serosity  was  thrown  up,  and  death  followed  in  twenty  minutes  after 
the  injection.  The  lungs,  on  dissection,  exhibited  several  livid  and 
aense  portions  ; the  stomach  was  natural,  and  the  left  ventricle  of  the 
neart  contained  blood  as  black  and  fluid  as  that  which  filled  the  right. 


* Christison,  p.  188,  &c.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  pp.  196  I97. 

«ndi  the  nam’p  nf'l”®;-  common  in  onr  druggists’  shops, 

•iiL.”'SLnvrS  poiraioi'.  «cHi,  tmt 

somewhat  ouestinMufu  ' if**  *^^oteiiou8  nature  may,  however,  I apprehend,  be 
in  the  dose  f h Christison  and  Coindet  found  that,  wlien  given  to 

‘Effect  "!  they  produced  no 

Ldinburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  185. 
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When  phosphorus  is  introduced  in  small  lumps  into  the  stomach,  it 
does  not  at  first  induce  any  remarkable  effect,  but  the  animal  falls 
gradually  into  a state  of  depression  and  dies.  The  stomach  is  much 
inflamed,  and  contains  a thick  greenish  fluid.  In  an  experiment 
where  our  author  administered  140  grains,  in  small  lumps,  to  a dog, 
127  only  were  found  after  death,  in  various  parts  of  the  intestines. 
The  action  of  this  substance  is  infinitely  more  violent  when  it  is  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach  in  a state  of  solution  with  oil.  Fumes  of 
phosphorous  acid  were  exhaled  from  the  lungs,  and  the  subject  seem^ 
to  suffer  exquisite  torture.  It  then  lay  immovable,  but  about  six 
minutes  before  he  expired  general  and  violent  convulsions  occurred. 
The  stomach  was  corroded  in  three  places,  and  the  mucous  membrane, 
where  it  bad  not  been  perforated,  was  reduced  to  a stringy  kind  of 
pulp.  The  lungs  were  red,  distended  with  blood,  and  did  not 

^^*^Ses  of  its  fatal  effects  on  man  are  also  not  wanting.  The  follow- 

ing  of  April,  1824,  a young  man  took  half  a grain,  mixed 

with  hot  water.  Finding  no  bad  effects  he  took  a gram  and  a ha  f m 

the  same  vehicle  at  a single  dose.  He  breakfasted 

and  experienced  no  bad  symptom  until  about  five  o clock,  ^ 

had  no  sooner  swallowed  some  food  than  he 

pains  in  the  stomach  and  abdomen, 

with  diarrhcea.  Remedies  were  resorted  to  with  little  effect.  An  ex 
treme  tenderness  of  the  abdomen  remained,  and  he  gradually  sunk 

until  the  twelfth  dav»  when  he  died.f 

M.  Dieffenbachf  chemist  at  Biel,  took  first  one  grain  of  phosphorus, 
and  finally  increased  it  to  three  grains.  The  result  of  this  last  expe- 
riment wi  violent  pain,  which  in  a few  days  was  followed  by  vomit- 
ing  a greenish  matter  of  a garlic-like  smell.  The  ^ ^ 

stomach  could  not  be  allayed.  Convulsions  and  a paralysis  of  the 
arm  succeeded,  and  he  died  on  the  twelfth  day.J 

The  appearances  on  dissection,  in  Mr.  Worbe’s  ^ 

skin  with  occasional  livid  spots,  the  lungs  gorged  blood,  ti^e 

muscular  coat  of  the  stomach  inflamed,  but  the  internal  ones  t, 

• Orfila,  Toxicology,  vol.  i . ^ 'Ih 

iV  poiL  Js  to  animals  who 

drink  it.— Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  -32. 

t sr'i?  I™ 

„<,,  k 0,1  Pl.olphoru.,  New  Vork  '’TZ’il.'m't'i/t’ >l'«  "1^ 

by  Weickhard,  quoted  in  Hooper  s ftledica  y . i jg  i,niocuous.  f 

,do,lni.t.rod  ••  ..y.  •O.  P.tolr., J 

»k'«  £ 'd.“y.  Ho» 

Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.  880. 
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except  at  the  two  orifices,  where  there  were  slate-coloured  patches. 
All  the  intestines  were  tympanitic.  In  another  case,  by  Dr.  Flachsland, 
the  external  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red,  and  the  villous  one  presented 
marks  of  inflammation.  So  also  did  the  same  coat  of  the  duodenum, 
and  the  kidneys  and  spleen  were  inflamed.* 

Treatment. — As  inflammation  is  evidently  the  consequence  of  the 
exhibition  of  phosphorus,  we  should,  of  course,  use  the  appropriate 
remedies  for  removing  it.  An  emetic  must  be  premised  to  remove,  if 
possible,  the  poisonous  ingredient,  and  water  containing  magnesia  in  a 
state  of  suspension  is  also  advised,  as  tending  to  fill  the  stomach  with 
fluid,  and  at  the  same  time  neutralising  the  acid  that  is  forming. 

Phosphorous  acid,  according  to  Dr.  Hunefeld,  produced,  in  the 
dose  of  a drachm,  difficult  breathing,  bloody  vomiting,  convulsions, 
and  death,  in  twelve  hours,  in  a rabbit.  The  villous  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  brownish  red  near  the  cardia  alone.  There  was  no  smell 
of  phosphorus,  but  the  urine  contained  phosphoric  acid.f 

Iodine. — Orfila  was  the  first  who  performed  any  experiments  with 
this  substance.  He  found  that  dogs,  if  they  vomited  freely,  survived, 
although  they  had  taken  a drachm  and  upwards  of  it ; but  when  this 
did  not  occur,  or  if  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  it  invariably  proved  fatal, 
after  exciting  violent  efforts  to  vomit,  hiccup,  thirst,  quick  pulse,  and 
great  depression.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  always 
found  corroded  and  ulcerated,  but  the  lungs  and  other  oceans  were 
natural.  ® 


Our  author  was  able,  in  some  cases,  to  detect  the  iodine  in  the  mat- 
ter vomited  and  passed  by  stool.  On  drying  and  exposing  it  to  heat, 
the  violet-coloured  vapour  appeared. 

A drachm  and  twelve  grains  were  sprinkled  on  a wound  on  the  back 
of  a dog.  The  skin  immediately  grew  yellow,  and  in  three  days  an  es- 
char formed,  leaving  the  subjacent  parts  highly  inflamed.  The  animal, 
however,  recovered. 

^ Our  author  next  ascertained  the  effect  of  iodine  on  the  human  sub- 
ject.  He  himself  took  two  grains,  fasting,  but  they  only  excited  an 
a ominable  taste  and  nausea.  The  next  morning,  he  took  four  grains. 

e was  immediately  sensible  of  constriction  and  heat  in  the  throat. 
Which  continued  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  he  soon  vomited  yellow 
'quid  matter,  in  which  iodine  was  readily  discovered.  Two  davs  after 
e took  SIX  grains,  which  instantly  excited  heat  and  constriction  of  the 
iroat,  nausea,  irritation,  salivation,  and  pain  of  the  stomach,  and  in  ten 
inutes,  copious  bilious  vomitings,  and  slight  colic  pains,  which  yielded 
two  emollient  enemata,  after  having  continued  an  hour.  The  pulse 

a slight  fatT^re"];^  felt  only 

for  after,  or  about  this  time,  iodine  came  extensively  into  use 

doses  bronchocele.  It  was  undoubtedly  given  in  too  large 

’ he  effects,  as  stated  by  Coindet,  were  rapid  emaciation, 


• Chrlstigon,  p.  1C9. 

t and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 

+ Uifila  s Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  490. 
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severe  pain  in  the  orbits  and  eyes,  with  great  defect  of  vision ; neural- 
gic pains  in  various  parts  of  the  body,  palpitation  of  the  heart,  and,  not 
unfrequently,  inflammation  of  some  of  the  organs.  In  females,  a rapid 
diminution  of  the  size  of  the  breasts  (and  this  continuing  permanent)  | 
was  early  noticed.*  _ _ ’ 

Fatal  cases  are  not  wanting.  In  these  severe  vomiting  and  purging  ^ 

were  a common  occurrence.  Dr.  Zink,  a Swiss  physician,  relates  two  ^ 

instances  of  death  from  its  incautious  use.  In  one  there  was  diarrhcea,  ^ 

priapism,  tremors  of  the  whole  body,  and  palpitation.  Ihe  body  was  ^ 

not  opened  : in  th(5  other  it  was,  and  a violent  inflammation  of  the  sto-  ^ 

mach  and  intestines  was  found. f _ _ ! 

In  an  instance  Avhere  two  drachms  and  a half  of  iodine  were  taken,  ^ 
for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  a sense  of  burning  from  the  throat  to  the  ^ 
stomach  was  soon  perceived,  and  nausea  and  acute  pain  followed.  In  ^ 

an  hour,  vomiting  of  a yellowish  fluid,  having  the  taste  ot  iodine,  en-  i 

sued.  This  was  promoted  by  the  use  of  warm  water,  while  the  attend-  i 
ant  symptoms  were  counteracted  by  enemataand  gum  water.  Through  j 

these  means,  the  patient  recovered.;}:  ..pi] 

As  to  the  tincture  of  iodine,  there  e.xists  some  diversity  ot  result.  } 

According  to  Magendie,  the  injection  of  it  into  the  veins  of  a dog  pro-  \ 

duced  no  dangerous  effects,  while  Dr.  Cogswell  found  that  two  drachms  i 
speedily  destroyed  life.  Fontanelle  mentions  the  case  of  an  individual  | 
in  France,  who" swallowed,  by  mistake,  four  ounces  of  tincture  of  iodine  i 

(equal  to  147  troy  grains)  without  any  effects,  except  slight  heat  at  the  1 

stomach.^  Dr.  Buchanan  has  given  large  doses  of  the  iodine  of  starch  •: 
and  hydriodic  acid  without  any  injurious  consequences. }}  _ 

TVs^s.—When  in  a solid  state  iodine  may  be  detected  by  its  peculiar  j 
odour;  the  violet  fumes  it  forms  when  heated,  and  the  fine  olv£  colour  ( 

it  produces  with  a solution  of  starch.  _ . ■ 

When  dissolved  in  water  or  solutions  of  neutral  salte,_  it  communi- 
cates a yellowish  or  reddish  brown  colour  to  the  fluid.  This  is  destroyed  i 
by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  “In  the  colourless  fluid  thus  forme  , i 


• Medico-Chirnrgioal  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  757-  Review  of  Brera  and  Coindet  on 
Tfiitiiip  See  also  the  Review  of  Gairdner’s  \Tork,  in  ibid.  vol.  v.  p.  104. 

'‘’"t  A-de-oS  i^miaial,  vol.  ii.  p.  148. . Edinburgh  ^‘edicaland 

vol  xxiii  p.  225.  Tiiere  is  probably  a mistuke  in  tiie  statement  t * „«„;pnce. 

of  Magendie  taking  a scruple  of  iodine,  in  the  form 
According  to  the  eighth  edition  of  his  Formulary,  the 

more  tlian  six  grains.— London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  XXII.  p.  .. 

that  from  eighteen  to  twenty  grains  will  prove  fatal  ’ j P’  from 

+ Case  bv  Dessaigne,  Littefs  Journal  of  1-oreign  ?d.u  e vol  u 
Joiinial  de  Chimie  M6dicale.  I must  not  leave  „.hich  it 

without  mentioning  that  Dr.  Rivers,  of  le'.nessee,  ’'f*  differed 

appears  to  have  produced  barrenness.  A Iodine  was  now  ex- 

under  goitre,  but  for  the  three  first  years  had  a child  amn  ally 

liibited  for  the  disease,  which  it  partially  diminished,  and  Other  similar 

Eight  years  have  elapsed,  and  she  has  not  been  P'.'^K'' Medifal  Sciences,  vol.  viii- 
cases  are  said  to  l.ave  occurred. -American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 

'’Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvii.  p.  521 ; British  Annals  o 

Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  222.  _ _ 

11  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  olo. 
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treated  with  a drop  or  tvyo  of  sulphuric  acid,  or  in  the  original  brown 
fluid  without  sulphuric  acid,  a cold  solution  of  starch  produces  a fine 
blue  colour  and  precipitate,  which,  if  the  solution  be  sufficiently 
diluted,  disappear  on  boiling,  reappear  on  sudden  cooling,  and  are 
removed  permanently  by  a stream  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen."*  This, 
says  Dr.  Christison,  is  a very  delicate  and  characteristic  system  of 
tests. 

If  mixed  with  organic  substances,  the  difiieulty  of  detection  is  in- 
creased, from  the  fact  that  it  often  undergoes  important  changes  in 
the  alimentary  canal.  It  is  converted,  in  some  instances,  into  hydri- 
odic  acid;  and,  in  others,  the  mixture  may  be  so  dark,  as  to  prevent 
the  characteristic  action  of  the  starch. f Dr.  Christison  recommends 
the  following  process  for  such  a mixture.  Add  water,  if  necessary, 
and  filtei’.  If  it  be  but  little  or  not  at  all  coloured,  test  it  with  the 
cold  solution  of  stareh.  If  the  blue  colour  appears,  and  this  disap- 
pears on  boiling,  and  returns  again  on  cooling,  there  is  no  doubt  of 
the  existence  of  iodine.  But  if  the  filtered  mixture  is  too  deep- 
coloured  to  permit  the  action  of  the  starch,  then  agitate  both  solid 
and  fluid  parts  with  a third  of  their  volume  of  ether,  and  after  the  ethe- 
real solution  has  risen  to  the  surface,  remove  it,  and  test  it  with  the 
solution  of  starch.  J 

Iodine  has  been  detected  by  Cantu,  in  the  sweat,  urine,  saliva,  and 
milk  of  persons  who  have  taken  it ; and  Bennerscheidt,  a German  che- 
mist, has  found  it  in  the  blood  drawn  from  the  veins.  He  detected  it 
in  the  crassamentum,  but  not  in  the  serum. § 

O Shaughnessy  detected  it  in  the  urine  of  a dog  poisoned,  in 
orty  minutes,  and  oceasionally  after  that,  as  late  as  the  fifth  day,  when 

t these  experiments, 

in  the  a"  SlV  canalT 

first^Srr^'~i^  substance  has  been  taken  in  large  quantities,  the 
emetics  or  course,  is  to  ^viate  its  consequences,  by  means  of 

mud  nP  V Thompson,  also,  advises  that  eold 

mucilage  of  starch,  or  boded  flour  and  water,  be  drank  freely.  The 

be  cSFtPd  commonly  those  of  inflammation,  must 

unSna  !w  J-  '^1  means.  In  smaller  doses,  but  where 

nately  this  substance  appears  to  accumulate  in  the  system,  before 

1 1™;,-  •'•'''«>  that  tiilrlc  .aid  be  added  to  the  euroected 

hi.i3;  be  .":^t.7,“e  u. " ®“T  ""‘"K  ■“''"'I  "it™  .o.d  rs 

vessel  containing  these  is  then  HokpH*  sP'uikled  with  .starch.  The 

If  i-Kline  he  presen  tL  stSi  w IM  'T  h'*'  hours. 

‘e«t,  and  BeLelin7.’.p„  1 i 7".  become  blue.  This  is  said  to  lie  a very  minute 
lion  hy  the  acid  cannot*ari"^"*tl  as  the  matters  precipitated  in  the  solu- 

w uiBe^si,,?  aiT,;  :;;h‘ ’rp'iS; " to  n.i't.s 

‘'“"ed  hy  him  TsTlle  fn'  M ‘ men. 

of  iodine  and  alhmLn  o / u fbme»tary  canal  of  a compound,  con. 

i Christison,  ^ ‘“‘“Py  ■“^“b.ble  in  alcohol,  and  nearly  so  in  water! 

I Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  432. 
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it  manifests  its  powerful  results,  a long  and  patient  course  of  antiphlo- 
eistic  and  soothing  treatment  is  often  necessary. 

Hvdriodate  of  PotosA.— This  substance,  m large  doses,  according 
to  the  experiments  of  Devergie,  acts  as  an  irritant  on  animals.  Two 
drachms,  in  an  ounce  of  water,  killed  a dog  in  three  days  J^^th  violent 
vomiting;  and  black  extravasated  spots  and  ulcers  ^^re  found  in  the 
stomach.  Injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  in  the  dose  of  four  J 

produced  tetanus  and  death  in  a minute  and  a half.  Dr.  Cogswe  1 

obtained  similar  results.  He  destroyed  animals  by  introducing  it  under 

man,  this  substance,  in  iarge  doses,  acts  like  It  aftcU 

the  nervous  system  powerfully,  and  has  caused  ptyahsm  and  diuresis. 

I caronly  find  a single  case  of  poisoning  in  the  human  subject  A 
drachm  and  a half  of  the  solution  of  hydriodate  of  potash  ^^re  tak^ 
for  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide.  The  symptoms  were  mi 
distress%aLea,  and  burning,  and  acute  pain  at  the  stomach  fo  an  , 
hour  vomiting  ensued,  with  great  suffering  and  ^eitig  . Y 
of  warm  water,  however,  eneraata,  and  mucilages,  the  patient  reco- 

—The  importance  of  understanding  these  is  greatly  increased  i 
from^^l  facralreaSy  mentioned,  of  probab^  ^ ^ ; 

of  iodine  into  hydriodic  acid  in  the  stomach  ^ little  ^ _ 

X/ta  compound  mixtures  hardly  any  of  the^  ""'/"fbc’adJt 
particularly  not,  if,  as  is  so  common  at  jeOTS  de- 

terated.  The  only  one  among  them  .hetefom 

serving  of  confidence,  is  the  muriate  of  platina , ana 

recommends  in  ail  cases,  along  with  it,  ‘>'® 
process  which  he  advises  .8  as  foilows.  Make  hrst  a ma^^^ 
to  ascertain  whether  any  free  iodine  be  : ..  ^ecessarv,  "ith 

produced,  boil  the  mixture  and  filter,  f f „u- 

caustic  potash,  and  reacidulate  with  ^cid  be  present, 

riate  of  platina  may  now  be  added,  and  J changed 

there  will  be  either  a dark  red  precipi  , o,,„ce  of  ether,  which 
of  a port  wine  colour.  Agitate  it  now  ''  fluids, 

dissolves  the  iodide  by^a  suction  tube,  evaporate 

swimming  on  their  surface.  Itemove  tins  y 


i 


. Madid  R«,rd.r,  vol.  xiv  P-371,  bam  Arai.i...  Od.,d..l»  f» 
+-Cl.,U.i»n,  p 17«. 

Il‘a  ’h-  d^wd-  iwil/a  i«  th.  uriu.,_la.nd»  M»1 

Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  450. 
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to  dryness,  heat  the  iodide  of  platina  by  a spirit  lamp  in  a small  glass 
tube,  and  the  iodine  will  exhibit  its  characteristic  violet  vapours.* 

Dr.  Christison  has,  however,  found  difficulty  in  producing  the  cha- 
racteristic action  of  the  muriate  of  platina.  The  process  advised  by 
him  is  this.  If  the  starch  test  will  not  act,  transmit  through  the  whole 
of  the  contents  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  to  convert  any  free  iodine  into 
hydriodic  aeid.  “ Drive  off  the  excess  of  gas,  supersaturate  with  a con- 
siderable excess  of  potash,  filter,  and  evaporate  to  dryness.  Char  the 
residue  at  a low  red  heat  in  a covered  crucible,  pulverise  the  charcoaly 
mass,  and  exhaust  with  water.”  This  solution  will  probably  act  with 
starch  and  sulphuric  acid  ; but  if  it  does  not,  evaporate  to  dryness,  and 
dissolve  the  residuum  in  alcohol.  This  solution  contains  hydriodate 
of  potash,  and  on  being  evaporated  to  dryness,  a residuum  is  left, 
on  which,  when  dissolved  in  water,  the  starch  and  sulphuric  acid  will 
act.f 


I find  a test  recommended  on  the  authority  of  Balard,  which  may 
probably  render  these  processes  unnecessary.  It  is  to  mix  the  sus- 
pected fluid  with  starch,  sulphuric  acid,  and  fluid  chlorine.  If  neces- 
sary, agitate  this  compound.  In  a short  time,  if  left  at  rest,  the  starch 
acquires  a distinct  violet  colour.  One  part  of  hydriodate  of  potash 
was  dissolved  in  two  of  distilled  water,  this  was  largely  diluted,  and  the 
other  substances  then  added  in  very  small  quantities.  In  fourteen 
ours  the  starch  became  slightly  coloured,  and  in  twenty-four  hours  it 
i.  had  a marked  violet  hue.J  Dr.  Anthony  T.  Thomson  has  recently 
J advised  the  use  of  chlorine  ffas  instead  of  Jluid  chlorine,  and  without 
^ any  sulphuric  acid.  His  method  is  to  mix  a small  quantity  of  the 
solution  of  starch  with  the  fluid  to  be  tested,  and  then  pour  on  the  sur- 
« lace  of  the  liquid  some  chlorine  gas.  A blue  film  at  once  appears,  and 
'J  gradually  pervades  the  whole,  if  any  hydriodate  be  present.  This  also 
M proves  to  be  a very  minute  test.§ 

_ Bromine — This  substance,  according  to  the  experiments  of  Bar- 
Inez,  liutske,  and  Dieffenbach,  is  an  active  poison.  When  ten  or  twelve 
W grams  were  dissolved  in  water,  and  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
avnf’-  immediate  death,  preceded  by  a single  tetanic  con- 

i bin**?”  ’ dissection,  the  heart  was  seen  gorged  with  clotted 

doses,  it  produced  restlessness,  difficult  breathing, 
i,  amnfV^/r  ’ sneezing.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach  to  the 
n of  from  forty  to  sixty  drops,  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  the 


; * N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  637  ; vol.  vii.  p.  612. 

to  look  for'lnr’"’  '’®  f"''gotten  that,  in  suspected  case.s,  we  are 

» 'of  the  sloi""  -ell  as  in  the  conLiUs 

- vii.  p.  200.  Reid’s  Chemistry,  2d  edition,  p.  205. 

■ «olutioii.  ^ ^ ‘ ‘ method  of  detecting  minute  portions  of  iodine  in 

; *o''»^equem’7rSmmend^  Magazine  vol  iv.  p.  467.  Dr.  Thomson 

‘■'"e-  It  is  m beTsed  in  tL  equally  efficient  with  gaseous  chlo. 

p.  4iQ  T P ^ manner.  London  I\Iedical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

l eous  chlorine  is  the  he«.  ®'‘’’*oq'>o'>t  Period  he  remarked  that  gas- 

f vol.  XX.  p.  708.  ‘^otects  the  salt  in  every  proportion Lancet,  N.  S. 
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last,  accompanied  with  violent  vomiting.  After  some  hours  this  would 
abate,  and  then,  without  any  striking  symptoms,  except  languor,  death 
ensued  in  four  or  five  days.  The  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  found 
ulcerated.  Dr.  Butske,  in  his  experiments,  found  it  to  act  more  rapidly, 

and  death  was  induced  in  a day.  „ , . . a-a  ...v* 

The  hydrobromale  of  potash,  in  doses  of  half  a drachm,  did  not 
appear  to  Lt  as  a poison  ; but  two  drachms,  retained  m the  stomach  by 
ty^g  the  pllet,  occasioned  death  in  three  days,  with  symptoms  of 

p"‘P°hrobfervations  of  Barthez,  it  appears  probable  that  bromine 
is  converted  very  shortly  into  hydrobromic  acid  in  the  stomach,  resem- 

'"''"Th?tSs  of  bromiL,  when  pure,  are  its  colour, 
and  its  suffocating  vapour.  When  mixed,  Barthez  advises  that  it  be 
subiederto  the  a^ion  of  chlorine,  which  will  produce  a fine  orange  : 
colour  - or,  if  this  does  not  answer,  treat  the  solid  matter  with  caus 
potash,’ filter,  and  add  what  passes  through  to  the  i 

Le  to  dryness,  and  char,  and  then  act  on  the  re  idue  ^ tilled  1 

water.  The  solution  contains  hydrobromate 

fore,  turned  orange-red  by  chlorine.*  Hydrochlorate  of  platina  gives.  . 
with  hydrobromate  of  potash,  a canary  yellow  precipitate.t 

II.  The  Alkalies,  Alkaline  Salts,  and  Lime. 

Pure  Potash,  when  externally  applied,  is  well  known  ‘ 

nowerful  caustic.  On  injecting  a solution  of  it  into  the  jugula  ’ P , . 
duces  sudden  death  ; and,  on  dissection,  the  blood  is  found  a . 

wr/n  swdlowed  knimal,  it  corrode,  the  stomach,  and  mflame.  . 

^“i-rtrdaSs  of  a man  who  swaUowed  some  liq-t  PO^'. 
by  mistake.  Severe  pain  followed,  with  nausea  and  a , 

Tartaric  acid  in  solution  was  given  at  intervals  wi  g 
thi-5,  with  sinapisms  and  enemas,  appears  to  ha  - ,vn/thrown 

tlL  Two  da?s  after  a very  tough  and  thick 
off  from  the  tongue  and  back  part  of  the  mouth.  He,  howev  er,  g 

“'''TrJJcisotmle  of  pota^>  (salt  of  tartar)  is  >^*0  ^otaon  of 
siderable  activity.  A dog  to  whom 

died  in  fifteen  minutes  ; and  I lenck  mentions  a cm  . * gas- 

good  health  took  an  ounce,  which  P'-off  ^^ver,  fatal 

tritis:  life  was,  however,  preserved.§  Ihere  are,  however, 

instances  on  record.  , i nf  i strong  solu- 

A small  boy  took,  by  mistake,  about  three  ounces  of  S 

• Christison,  p.  180.  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  v 

^ + Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  539.  . - fw/>m  fiazette  Mcdic*l*  *1® 

i British  and  Foreign  Medical  Revie-,  vol.iv.  p.  2J9,  from  bazette 
P{iri8« 

§ Orfila's  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  380. 
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tion.  When  Mr.  Dewar  saw  him,  an  hour  afterwards,  the  tongue, 
gums,  and  fauces,  appeared  as  if  seared  with  a hot  iron,  while  the  inside 
of  the  cheeks  was  highly  inflamed.  Vomiting  occurred  incessantly, 
and  remedies  had  no  effect.  He  died  in  twelve  hours.  On  dissection, 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  pharynx  and  oesophagus  was  seen  totally 
disorganized,  and  blood  was  universally  extravasated  between  the  mus- 
cular and  pulpy  mucous  coats.  The  stomach  was  generally  inflamed, 
and  its  mucous  coat  destroyed  in  two  places.  Clotted  blood  covered 
these  injured  parts.* 

The  following  cases  will  illustrate  its  more  chronic  effects. 

Two  females,  of  the  age  of  sixteen  and  twelve,  each  took,  by  mis- 
take, half  an  ounce  of  sub-carbonate  of  potash.  Violent  sickness  imme- 
diately ensued,  but  the  error  was  not  discovered  until  two  hours  and  a 
half  afterwards.  The  vomiting  and  sickness  scarcely  ever  ceased  en- 
tirely with  the  elder,  and  she  also  experienced  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region.  Leeches  were  applied,  and  various  curative  means,  but  with 
little  success.  The  vomiting,  though  occasionally  checked,  yet  returned 
with  violence,  and  she  died  in  about  two  months  after  taking  it.  The 
other  suffered  under  sickness  for  three  days,  and  it  then  ceased.  She 
appeared  to  grow  better,  but  in  a few  weeks  the  sickness  returned,  and 
she  was  confined  to  her  bed.  Death  ensued  about  three  weeks  after 
that  of  her  sister. 


' i The  appearances  of  disease  were  similar  in  both,  although  most 
striking  in  the  eldest.  The  stomach  was  much  thickened,  and  the 
o|  villous  coat  was  almost  wholly  destroyed  ; what  remained  was  in  a 
state  of  high  inflammation.  The  pylorus,  in  one,  was  much  ulcerated, 
tB  and,  in  the  other,  contracted  and  gangrenous.  The  intestines  were 
S^ngrenous,  and  adhered  together  by  thin  threads  of  coagulable  lymph. 
1 he  omentum  in  the  youngest  was  almost  totally  destroyed,  and  the 
glands  of  the  mesentery  for  the  most  part  absorbed.  The  liver,  in  both, 

I 8 wus  of  a dark  green  hue,  in  consequence  of  the  transfusion  of  bile  ; and 
g^ll-bladder  was  distended  with  it,  probably  from  the  circumstance 
_^that  the  biliary  ducts  were  found  almost  obliterated. 

* I Both  these  females  had  previously  been  in  delicate  health. f 
j The  peculiar  styptic  and  urinous  taste — a severe  heat  in  the  throat 
fo  retchings — vomitings  of  an  alkaline  matter,  which  commonly  effer- 


! m Medicid  and  SurgicalJounial,  vol.  XXX.  p.  309.  Dr.  Cox 

I’lmeniioiis  another  instance  in  a cliild  tliree  years  old,  wliich  swallowed  some  deliques- 
» '■  apparently  suffered  no  pain,  nor  was  there  any  retching  or  vomiting 

medicines.  Death  ensued  in  twenty. four  hours.  Marks  of 
r\narr!!’'"a‘r‘  '«  the  above  case,  and  the  rima  glottidis  was 

''asciilar  extravasation  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  tissue. Lancet, 

o.  vol.  XVI.  p.  600.  ’ 

-wliu"!'-""  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  118.  Mr.  Dewar  mentions  a case 

Kan  r effef.ts.'vere  counteracted  ; but  in  four  or  five  days  sloughs  be. 

tended  mootli,  throat,  and  gullet.  Thi.s 

' death  alternations  of  apparent  recovery  and  illness,  caused 

vol.  XXX  ,?  o’«''ths.~Edinhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

' >the8w»li,  ^ r porallel  case  from  Sir  Charles  Bell,  where 

»'vaiiowing  of  soap  lees  was  the  cause. 
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vesces  with  acids — copious  alvine  evacuations — and  pain,  are  among 
the  leading  symptoms  produced  by  this  substance. 

Orfila  suggests  that  this  alkali,  of  all  the  corrosive  poisons,  is  that  ; 
which  most  frequently  perforates  the  stomach.  It  also  causes  mflam-  • 
mation  of  the  different  coats  of  this  viscus  and  of  the  intestin^. 

Antidote.— VmegBX  and  lemon-juice  are  the  most  valuable  reme- 
dies for  this  purpose;  and  their  use  should  be  aided  by  mucilaginous 

Dr.  Chereau  has  published  two  cases  of  poisoning  with  carbonate 
of  potash,  in  which  large  quantities  of  sweet  oil  proved  signally  useful. 

It  Lcited  vomiting,  and  he  imagines  that  it  unites  chemically  with  the 
potash  in  the  stomach.  Several  pounds  are,  however,  required.* 

Nitrate  of  potash.  (Nitre,  salt-petre.)— This  salt,  in  large  doses, 
acts  as  a corrosive  poison,  and  cases  illustrative  of  this  effect  are  men- 
tioned by  various  writers.  An  individual,  labouring  under  a fever, 
took  by  mistake  an  ounce  and  a half  of  nitrate  of  potash.  In  a slior 
time,  severe  anguish,  with  a sense  of  internal  cold,  supervened,  and 
fainting  and  syncope  followed.  He  died  in  less  than  ten  hours.f 

A female  took  an  ounce  and  a half  by  mistake.  It  excited  vo  - - 
ing  and  purging,  with  violent  pain  in  the  bowels.  The  extreraitie 
were  cold,  while  a burning  sensation  was  expenenced  in  the  st^nach 
the  pulse  was  almost  imperceptible,  and  she  died  in  „ 

taking  the  salt.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  red,  and  j 
chequered  over  with  blackish  spots,  and  in  the  centre  of  one  of  the»e  j 
wSTsmall  hole,  which  perforated  it.  The  intestinal  canal  was  - 

a^third  case,  related  by  M.  Laflize,  an  ounce  1 

effects,  and  death  in  three  hours.  The  stomach  was  very  hig  Ij  m- 
flamed,  and  its  mucous  coat  detached  in  several  plac  , , j 

ternal  coat  was  of  a deep  red,  and  some  brown  spots  were  observed 

There  are,  however,  some  instances  where  patients  have  r®eovoi^ 
aJSng  iarge  desk  A Fegnant  female  by 

ounces  which  immediately  excited  vomiting,  first  of  the  i 

Z iaX  aad  then  of  blood.  Aa  soon  as  the  a arm  tvas  Uken,  J 
warm  water  and  mueilaginous  drinks  (gum  arable,  linseed  te^  S 0 < 
were  exhibited.  Burning  pains  at  the  3 

the  pulse  sunk,  and  a eold  clammy  si«at  broke  o t , 

recurred  frequently  with  violence.  From  this  she  , § j 

relieved,  but  the  pains  in  the  abdomen  continued  ^ ^ 

and  when  convalescent,  and  ten  days  after  taking  i ‘ J 

seized  with  a nervous  affection,  greatly  resembling  chorea.  ^ 

of  the  muscles  and  involuntary  motions  were  present  to  an 


• London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xx.  p.  440. 

+ Quoted  from  Comparetti.  Orfila  s Toxicolo^,  vo  . . p.  7* 
+ Case  l.y  Souville.  O^fila’s  Tttxicology,  vol.  n.  p.  87- 

8 SeeFoderd,  vol.  iv.  p.  02. 

^ t l^oa  itrnvpd 


's  Toxicology,  voi.  11.  !!•«/•  , , several  » 

I Se“eFoderd,“vol.  iv.p.02.  Metzger,  ’„clrred  in  ihe  ■ 

“rini^rthU  SV’ in  tC;  rl'ora  geiil’^am  «.ed  seventy-five.  He  mistook 

r r GlauSs  Sts.  Dearii  followed  in  half  an  hour. 
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degree,  and  they  continued  for  two  months.  They  gradually  left  her 
and  she  was  at  last  happily  delivered.*  ^ ’ 

Effect  on  Animals.  — Five  drachms  and  a half  given  to  a dog 
caused  vomiting,  but  on  the  day  following  he  ate  well  and  experienced 
no  remarkable  symptoms.  But  when  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  and  the 
salt  introduced  into  the  stomach,  it  excited  vertigo,  pain,  slio-ht  con- 
vulsions, insensibility,  weakness,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and  scattered  over  with  black  snots 
The  lungs  were  natural,  ^ 

When  nitre  in  powder  was  applied  to  a wound  on  the  back  of  a 
dog.  It  produced  no  effect.  But  an  application  of  it  to  an  incision  near 
the  temoro-tibial  articulation  produced  gangrene,  after  some  days,  and 
the  animal  died.f 

For  its  chemical  detection  the  same  process  must  be  followed  as 

recommended  for  nitric  acid,  omitting,  however,  the  neutralisation 
with  potash. 

The  most  proper  treatment  may  be  inferred  from  the  narratives 
pven  above.  Vomiting  should  be  induced,  and  the  stomach-pump 
h^  been  successfully  used  in  some  instances,  doubtless  as  well  from  its 

e l 11?  f-  discharge.  The  consequent  effects  often 

call  for  the  antiphlogistic  treatment.^ 

(cream  of  tartar)  would  also,  seem  to  be 
poi^nous  in  large  doses,  at  least  if  we  are  to  depend  on  a single  case 

?n  spfle  of  reraSiP’  purging  ensued,  and  he  sunk 

persL  On  ^O'^ever,  an  intemperate 

•tomaci,  and  i„tet?ne"§  inflammation  were  found  in  the 

the  roL“of  "trerf/""!”  “ ‘0  that  of  potash,  aa  is  also 

A«v.  l^i^natment  necessary  to  counteract  its  effects. 

and  punge^t^’  When  and  gaseous  state,  is  extremely  caustic 

P ngent.  When  injected  into  the  veins,  it  produces  a stiffjiess, 

: P-34.^Thi^ge.uleraL\“®^^^^  Journal,  vol.  xir. 

; 8 patient  has  taken  -inH  i-o...,  a r I*  iioy  case  on  record  where 

'‘■■otl.er  in  tl?Mef„obs  r “i  « "^re.  There  is,  however! 

'’ok  iii.  D 527  ^ ?•  . , Medical  Society  of  London,  related  by  Dr.  Falconer 

kfom  the  hospital  until  neai-P,  » ^ months  afterwards,  and  was  not  dismissed  cured 
cited  by^o!Lr  sralL  ‘ T Other  cases  of  rec.Tvery 

t Otfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  84. 

HF&S  f 

"'W  oesophagus  is  LdTf  will  destroy  dogi 

nee  supposes  that  tlie'o  ^ a of  six  drachms  and  upwards  He 
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resembling  tetanus,  and  violent  convulsions.  These  were  soon  fol- 
lowed bv  death.  When  introduced  into  the  stomach,  fatal  effects  a so 
enlued,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  of  a red 
Xur  throughout  a part  of  its  extent,  but  no  ulceration  or  perforation 

the  rndtvWualt  The  phial  containing  it  should  only  be  passed  from 

^‘“ViLgTr  iHitr^sd^  the  proper  antidote;  although  from  the  rapid 
ac  Jn  of  tL.  alkali,  means  are  generally  required  in  addition  to  this, 

In  fniinteract  the  inflammation  that  frequently  occurs. 

Hvdrochlorate  of  ammonia  (muriate  of  ammonia,  sal  amraoni  ) 

is  poisonous  when  taken  into  the  stomaeh,  or  =‘PP!''‘‘  ^ S 

+n  wounds  It  causes  vomiting,  convulsions,  pain  in  the  bowe  , 

deX  Dr.  Smith  applied  it  to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  th^hs  o 

erenous  ulcerations,  and  was  generally  inflamed , t . n i„ 

cILl  contained  a blackish  fluid,  and  the  rectum  was  ‘nflamed-^  In 

another  instance,  the  mucous 

nutriditv.  t Dr.  Arnold,  in  his  experiments  with  it,  touna  wn% u , 
d«p  respiration,  and  contracted  pupils,  with  tctame  spasm.,  to  pre- 

was  introduced  into  lE: 

extent  of  a drachm  and  a hal  in  powdei  . recovered  on 

Sre%“ln^r‘SLr;:^Us:‘‘cotutt'L.ions.  oJ  parai,sis. 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  P- 387.  instance.  A 

t Oifila’s  Directions,  p.  44.  ,L  E.iinburgli  Medical  and  Surgical  . 

confirming  this  statement  is  mentioned  in  the  attack  of 

Zrnai,  vol.  xiv.  p C42.  “ A i-O  “""''i 

fever;  faring  convalescence  he  was,  more  frequent,  and  . 

sions  apparently  of  the  epileptic  kind,  a„.,reheiision  of  a fatal  result.  In  orde 
ultimately  were  so  severe  as  to  ^ gg  f^s,  an  attendant  most  impni- 

to  rouse  him  from  the  stupor  "" V’*  hut  destructive  bene- 

deiitly  held  aqua  ammoni®  to  his  "0*^1  ® .®  ; dyspncea  with  severe  pam 

voleiice,  tl.at  suffocation  l.ad  ^hnost  resulted.  As  it  ig,,t  hours  after- 

in  the  throat  immediately  succeeded,  an  ^ death  to 

wards.  In  the  actual  condition  of  the  patient  tl  e },8st- 

Tx^ected,  yet  there  is  equally  little  room  to  donht  that  the 

ened  hv  this  unhappy  ministration.  .„„,hprarv.  from  tlie  hreak;n» 

“ Horn..  l>..oy  meiulo...  tl,.  d.».l.  ,.rd>e  .»  “X  of  r.orff 

„t  , bstll.  oC  .mmoum,  j ' ,,rT«lic>J  JleJid'W.  vol.  i.  p. 

Quoted  hy  Dr.  Wood  in  American  Cyclopedia  ol  1 racticai 

+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  409. 

§ Bulletin  dcs  Sciences  Jlddicales,  vol.  ix.  p. 
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TJie  mouth,  fauces,  and  oesophagus,  were  slightly  inflamed,  and  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  inflamed  throughout  its  whole 
extent ; the  intestines  and  lungs  were  natural. 

Quicklime  is  thus  evidently  not  a very  powerful  poison,  but  it  may 
notwithstanding  prove  destructive  to  life  when  swallowed.  A child 
fell  with  her  face  on  a quantity  of  slaked  lime,  and  a particle  of  it  got 
into  the  windpipe.  The  result  w^as  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  slough- 
ing of  the  trachea,  and  death.* 

_ A case  of  poisoning  by  the  oxymuriate  of  lime  (bleaching  liquor), 
m an  infant,  is  related.  A small  quantity  only  was  given. f 
^ Treatment.  Vomiting  should  be  excited  by  warm  water  or  irritat- 
ing the  throat,  and  the  nervous  or  inflammatory  symptoms  are  then  to 
be  counteracted  by  the  means  already  noticed. 

Dr.  Christison  thinks  that  the  chlorides  of  soda,  potash,  and  lime, 
are  all  active  poisons.  The  first,  however,  is  the  only  one  yet  ex- 
amined. Segalas  infers,  from  his  experiments,  that  it  is  an  irritant, 
with  some  symptoms  of  an  affection  of  the  nervous  system.  Three 
ounces  of  Labarraque’s  liquid  caused  death,  when  injected  into  the 
veins  of  a dog,  by  coagulating  the  blood  in  the  heart.  Smaller  doses 
a introduced  into  the  stomach  did  not  prove  fatal,  but  when  the  animal 
“ killed  in  twenty -four  hours,  the  stomach  was  seen  inflamed.! 
tf  ine  antidotes  in  these  cases  are  albumen,  flour  and  water,  and  mucila- 
gmo^  drinks.  Vomiting  should,  if  possible,  be  excited. 

tfydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash  (\\ver  of  This  sub- 

II  stance,  which  formerly  was  deemed  an  antidote  of  arsenic  and  corro- 
»'  si^ve  sublimate,  has  been  ascertained  to  be  one  of  the  most  pow^erful  of 
s corrosive  poisons.  A French  countess  swallowed  by  mistake  some 

It,  which  was  intended  for  the  preparation  of  a bath,  and  she  expired 
in  a tew  minutes. § ^ 

vJ  f A-i?  ^ ^r.  Chantourelle,  where  four  drachms  were 

li  hvdr«  abundant  was  the  disengagement  of  sulphuretted 

h hydrogen  that  the  patient  died  from  asphyxia.]!  ^ 

n hJjr,  difficulty,  the  symptoms  were 

g pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach  ; frequent  vomiting,  at  first 

to  - Christison  refers 

t Ibid.  vol.  xlvi.  p.  517. 

+ Christison.  Tliird  edition,  p.  221. 

i.  .he  ,an,e  ce.e  which  i,  que.ed 
''•'l-x.  P 511  ni  the  London  Medical  Repository, 

It  swallonfed  a few  moml  fS  Py/os's  died  in  a few  minutes  after  having 

i fatal  eveor  Z ZlZI'  ^he  sulphuret  of  potash. 


having 

I iMtal  event  was  1.’.,  V - '7 ‘•"e  siupiiuret  ot  potash.  The 

P froth  from  the  mouth  ^ On  convulsions,  and  the  issue  of  a yellowish 

»Jtracted;  its  internal  memh.-n/  ,'‘‘‘’"''“=■1  was  found  very  much  con. 

i its’c“pilla  y y sulphur,  and  of  a brightishS-ed  colour; 

H^^d  and  inflamed  o7tl2,\la  .lv  T ' a ^ '"jected.  Tl.e  duodenum  was 

• It'»n  of  the  small’  imesTinn  • duodenal  extremity.  The  superior  por. 

' jappearances.  The  membrane  of  the  m extent,  presented  the  same 

iijcoloured,  hut  disnlaved  no  rim  r '5  pharynx,  and  bronchial,  was  whitish  and 

I II  Aluick  on  the  Chlorurets,  p.  115. 

3 G 
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sulphureous,  and  then  bloody  ; purging ; inflammation  of  the  stomach. 
The  dose,  in  one  fatal  case,  was  three  draehms. 

When  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  animals  whose  cesophaps 
had  been  tied,  it  produced  violent  attempts  to  vomit,  hurried  respira- 
tion, panting,  tetanic  convulsions,  and  death.  The 
much  inflamed,  and  covered  over  with  yellowish  white  spots . the 
rodenum  S ^vere  inflamed ; the  lungs  were  partially  gorged 

and  the  m"  veVtricle  contained  black  blood.  Vomiting  was  excited 

wt  thejngular.  it  produced  i.MediaU 

“’■'ThVStto  drS  byOrflla.  from  his  experiments  uith  this 

sublance,  is,  that  the  corrosion  excited  by  it  is  Tuch 

the  dose  is  stronger,  and  the  nervous  phenomena  uill  then  be  mu 

LWerof  sulphur  is  decomposed  by  the  acids,  and  sulphuretted 

gSatgsiss 

.our“fou„d  „f  t beneht  from  the  admin.str^mn^o^^^^^^ 

disengagement  would  seen,  to  be 

quantities  it  would  probably  prove  fatal. 


t DeTetgrVLmmends  tl.e  hydrochlorKte  of  platina  as  a test, 
canary  yellow  precipitate.  Vol.  li.  p-  (>44. 


It  gives  a 
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CHAPTER  XVIII. 

IRRITANT  POISONS  {continued). 


R While  o^ide  of  arsenic.  Modesinwhich 

ule  Externally.  («.)  Applied  to  a wouni 

?S,”.rS'“a“ .err,:  -“iFF-  "f- 

the  stomach.  Medifo-leeal  cases  OisoF  '‘"^7'^’"  contents  and  tissues  of 
Hmv  far  the  symj  Is  only  are  a 

dotes  and  moL  of  treatmJnl  ^ of  arsenic.  Anti- 
powder— poisonous  effects.  ArsenitP<i  **  .4”  oxide  of  arsenic,  or  fly- 

of  arsenic.  Effects medico  IhitmI  Arseniates.  Sulphurets 

of  arsenic  JlFncTiov  ' cases— tests.  Arseniuretted  hydrogen.  Iodide 
4uh!!L^;,mptm”7S-  hy^rc“^£f^;„,f ^ Intemf Hy.%.)  b“ 

or  to  the  skin.  A ppearancL  on  dissPcfifT  ^ ^ wound  or  ulcer, 

»tate_  fluid  state-0  gan  ^m ""  ^ests  in  the  solid 

stomach.  J\Iedico.legal  cases  Whcfl  ’ ^ changes  that  it  undergoes  in  the 
Sion.  Antidotes.  £ SniLSlr  ^ ‘=°'"P'®‘® 

Cyanuret  of  mercury.  Mercurial  vLm.t  ''mercury.  Nitrate.  Cases, 

division.  Cases.  Antimony  o'""" 

section _ effect  on  animals— ^ on  dis- 

^ine.  Copper.  Metallic  cot)ner  hi  * O^ide.  Muriate.  Anlimonial 

Verdigris.  Sulphate.  Symptom^^onpa.*^^*^^  oxidation.  Oxide  and  carbonate. 
tests-antidotes.  ZinJ  dissection— effect  on  animals- 

Chloride.  Whether  metallic^zinc  dissection— tests, 

roofs.  Tin.  //^^ifrocA/ora/e— effects- testa™^^'  t^“r  ® c"’’  utensils— for 

-tests-antidote.  I'ulminalina  lilvT  Silver.  Nitrate.  Effects 

^Iwg  gold.  Platina  7Vif,.n^  -I  ®^°LD.  Nuro-muriate — tests.  Fulmi- 
antidotes.  Iron.  Sulphate  ^Z^a%"^  Effects-tests- 

animals-donbtsjis  to  its  pois.nious  auahfit  Syiuptoms-effectson 

Litharge  and  red  lead.  Effects  MurinU  \ Symptoms— cases. 

»;t.clesof  food  or  drink  ernuarninatenm^^  Action  of  air  and  water  on  lead; 

®**d  ; action  of  vinegar,  apples  milk  ®“d  » ®®‘ tl>en  vessels  glazed  with 

Eau.ad,uji.  Nickel.  Corait  rr.P  *'  ^^'timuM.  Rhodium. 

;A“r„V  ‘'fi  compouMU  will  bo 

uuu  Of  tiicbc  the  first  and  most  important  is 
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ARSENIC. 

White  Oxide  of  Arsenic.— This  substance,  commonly  known 
under  the  name  of  arsenic,  is,  according  to  chemical  nomenc  ature 

arsenious  acid,  or  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic;  an  it  ^ more 

nnnarentlv  incompatible  names,  from  the  fact,  that  though  mo 

SogouJto  «,e  Lides,  yet  it  possesses  S i^oti  a 

acid  ^ It  is  usually  obtained  by  roasting  cobalt  ores,  uhich  con 
notable  proportion  of  arsenic.  The  vapours  arising  during 

“”^I.:»i^l;"!.C:'^het,,et  i„tentauy  or  eyeroaiiy  es,d- 

biter  r /..terL^^by  the  mouth  posing  bei^ 

being  injected  into  the  vagina  or  rectum.  2.  ExternaUy,  Py  g 
applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  by  inhaling  its  vapours. 

Internally,  (a.)  Its  exhibition  by  tie  mou  i.  effects  of 

In  the  previous  edition,  I adopted  a ti,ree 

this  poison,  as  proposed  by  Hahnemann  .^e  ^1‘vides^t 
flporees : ■when  death  follows  the  exhibition  1 i . than 

twenty-four  hours,  it  constitutes  ^ attended 

twenty-four  hours,  the  second  ; and  w fntallv  it  belongs  to  the 

with  dangerous  symptoms,  does  not  terminate  fatally,  it  belongs 

‘’'“■Thiraiugemenl,  though  very  uaeful  i" 

of  the  complicated  symptoms  arising  from  the  the 

at  the  preLnt  period,  give  place  ^^irlv^orow  ^ 

advancing  state  of  information.  I shall  accordii  g y T„,,mal  ^ome 

wi  proposed  in  the  Edinburgh  Medica  and 

years  since,  and  which  is  used  by  the  autl  ^ the^ person  dies, 

The  cases  are  divided  into  tin ee  classes  . • ‘ hecxpios 

between  twenty-four  hours  and  two  or  i . 3.  Where 

fo  five,  six,  or  ten  hours,  or  at  farthest  witlnii  the  fi^  ^aj  , ^ 
life  is  prolonged  six,  eight,  or  ten  days,  or  is  saved  altogcthe  , 

after  some  illness.  § 

• Gordon’s  Inaugural  Dissertation,  p.  4^  See  a notice  J nature  of 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  ^ol.  x . p.^^^  , , esr  y 

the  vapours  arising  from  the  roasting  of  uihalt  ^ayer  was  formerly 

‘knowT  They  wert  considered  so  j*  from  cohalt  and 

offered  up  in  the  German  cliurch  that  God  uoiiKl  piesuv 

^^’’t^ijSSrgirMedTi^L  J-rnaJ,  vol.  vii.  p.  06. 

I Dn  Cl.”i^dson’’h^taanged^ 
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1.  The  first  case,  or  where  death  ensues  betwixt  twenty-four  hours 
and  two  or  three  days,  is  the  most  common  of  all.  The  earliest 
symptom  is  sickness  or  faintness,  and  this  often  occurs  within  a few 
minutes  after  the  poison  is  swallowed.  But,  in  a majority  of  instances 
It  does  not  happen  for  half  an  hour.*  Pain  in  the  region  of  the  sto- 
mach succeeds,  and  this,  most  commonly,  is  of  a burning  kind,  and 
much  aggravated  by  pressure.  Violent  fits  of  vomiting  and  retching 
pome  on,  with  a dryness,  heat,  and  tightness  in  the  throat,  creating  an 
incessant  desire  for  drink.f  Hoarseness  and  difficulty  of  speech  are 
commonly  combined  with  these.  The  matter  vomited  is  greenish  or 
yellowish,  but  sometimes  it  is  streaked  or  mixed  with  blood,  particu- 
larly it  the  case  be  protracted  beyond  a day. 

It  must,  however,  be  understood  that  the  affection  of  the  throat,  as 
above  described,  is  not  always  present,  while,  again,  it  is  sometimes  so 
severe  as  to  be  attended  with  fits  of  suffocation  and  convulsive  vomit- 
ing at  the  sight  of  fluids. 

Diarrhoea  generally,  but  not  always,  follows,  or  in  its  place  are  in- 
efectual  attempts,  and  the  abdomen  is  tense  and  tender,  and  sometimes 

^ ?t'  the  rectum  is  commonly 

I Burning  heat  is  felt  at  the  part,  and  this  pain  will  extend 

I its  frP  ''  Even  the  mouth  and 

lips  are  inflamed,  and  present  dark  specks  or  blisters.  The  luno-s  are 

“ t aild  SliortneM  of  breath,  tightness  Across 

i1  result  ^ *«fl^“™ation,  have  been  the 

There  is  a frequent  painful  and  difficult  micturition,  and  the  genital 


1 that  there  is  not  onlv  .lanli!  ^ r have  been  so  voluminous 

Pancies  of  opinio,/  u!L^a^^^^^^^^^  U to  the  learner ; but  from  the  discre- 

I!  iiothincr  settled  on'it  We^sb-.ll  f ‘ave  known  to  be  done,  that  there  is 

aiTeatto  hL*e  delaved*^Pi^^  which  the  intervention  of  sleep 

jl^pea.s  to  have  delayed  the  appearance  of  this  symptom  for  two,  three,  or  even  five 

■lconjoiS\v^tlfd[wnet' f "P”"  when 

;hatin  a fifth  ^ was  fbsSny^VZJu^t;' ^ 

larseiiic  in  bisriiit  'I’liu  o i s>xty-lour,  took  about  forty-five  grains  of 

:text.  There  w'ls'  I.oweve.  differ  from  those  describfd  irl  the 

^ imi.cus  from  the  month  and\iore  proLd.Ty  discharges  of  acrid 

twuh  p,,  vario..;lar  , ®dema, 


<with  purple  blotches  on  variot.s  pm  ts  of  ih^^  tEdema, 

d >oure.i  under  intense  suffering  unti  the  ni  ! /’  ^«d  the  patient  la- 

•hlood  from  the  intestines  anH  £i:i  . “ , j I “y’  immense  discharges  of 

■tliis  female  partook  of  iliP  m i ™ preceded  the  fatal  termination.  The  snn  nf 
' die  was  seLed  with  Pf’hahly  took  double  tl.e  qi: 

. trecovered.  In  both  in<ifo  ^ Purging  and  the  usual  sympton 
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In  one  case 


organs  in  both  sexes  are  occasionally  painful  and  swollen, 
there  was  a suppression  of  urine  for  several  days. 

When  the  symptoms  of  irritation  in  the  alimentary  canal  have  sub- 
sided for  some  hours,  convulsive  motions  often  occur;  such  as  tremors 
and  twitches  of  the  trunk,  or  the  whole  body  ; cramps  of  the  legs  and 
arms  are  also  common.  The  pulse  is  feeble  and  rapi  , ® > 

clammy  sweats  break  out,  and  the  feet  and  an  ® 
countenance  betrays  great  anxiety  ; the  eyes  are  re  an  p g , 
the  tongue  and  mouth  parched,  and  sometimes  little  white  ulcers  break 

out  on  the  velum  and  palate.  , 

Delirium  sometimes  accompanies  the  advanced  stage,  and  stupor 
also  is  not  unfrequent.  Death,  in  general,  comes  on  calmly,  but 
sometimes  preceded  by  a paroxysm  of  convulsions. 

In  most  cases  the  above  symptoms  are  more  or  less  umforn^^iy 
observed,  but  there  are  some  peculiarities  and  varieties,  which  must 

“'*°Eru;Snt  either  petechial  or  miliary,  are  not 

„l,o  survive  several  days,  but  they  are  more  generally  seen  ehromc 
cases  Swelling  of  the  body,  but  particularly  around  the  eje., 
has  also  been  noticed.  Pain  and  vomiting  "e  soiuetnnes  Mtm^^ 
and  even  on  pressure  the  former  has  not  been  reeognised.  Agam  ta^ 
puL  has  occasionally  been  found  very  slow,  not  more  than  fo.ty  beats 

“ “l“dea‘thbe  sonrewhat  retarded,  there  is 

of  all  the  distressing  symptoms,  and  the  patient  is  then  n_adoz.  g 

stupor.  This  usually  happens  about  the  f \ increasi 

temporary,  and  the  symptoms  return  speedily  with  equal  or 

''‘'’'Tt'must  be  remembered  that  many  eases  are  “ 

train  of  symptoms  is  followed  by  death  m “ 

six,  and  yet  the  indications  of  irritation  ^he  al  after 

been  perfectly  well  marked  during  life,  and  veiihed  y 

The  second  variety  of  poisoning  includes 
death  ensues  in  Jive  or  six  hours,  or  « ^ ^cordingly  tlie 

for  inflammation  to  be  always  On 


sym\l“Vno  means  so  striking  ^ in  the 

distinctly  marked.  . , . , nt  the  usual  period 

In  some  instances  of  this  f qq,e  most  uniform 

after  taking  the  poison,  but  it  Worn  co  fl^es.  n 

effect  is  extreme  fainting,  amounting  , and  often  slight 

“"“'',liot'°-n.eTiu  r^he’;u  oTte'sZath  slight,  and  sc, don, 

acc^pauied  with  the  other  signs  of  '£reTumier  the  three 

when  it  was  in  little  masses  ; or  when  ,t  was  n,  a state 
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Dr.  Christison  quotes  nine  cases  of  this  variety,  and  they  sufficiently 
prove  that  arsenic  does  not  always,  in  fatal  cases,  produce  violent  and 
well-marked  symptoms.* 

3.  The  ihiid  variety  is  when  life  is  prolonged  six,  eight,  or  ten  dags, 
or  even  is  saved  after  some  illness.  Here  the  early  symptoms  are  the 
same  as  those  of  the  first  or  inflammatory  variety,  but  the  subsequent 
ones  are  referable  to  nervous  irritation.  They  generally  come  on  when 
the  former  begin  to  recede,  yet  they  sometimes  make  their  appearance 
while  the  symptoms  of  inflammation  are  still  violent.  They  vary,  in 
different  individuals,  from  coma  to  an  imperfect  palsy  of  the  arms  and 
lep,  and  between  these  extremes  are  observed  epileptic  fits  or  tetanus, 
thus,  in  Dr.  Rogp’s  case,  after  recovering  from  the  ordinary  effects, 
the  patient  was  seized  with  epileptic  fits  on  the  sixth  day,  and  they 
returned  occasionally  till  the  nineteenth.!  In  Mr.  Turner’s  family 
suppopd  to  be  poisoned  by  Eliza  Penning,  twitches,  numbness,  and 
epileptic  fits,  occurred  in  different  individuals.  Pyl  mentions  a case 
'Where  tetanus  was  present ; and  partial  palsy  of  the  extremities  has 


• Among  these  are  the  following:— 

tinp^W  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  G.  By  Dr.  J.  Augus- 

o suicide.  Tlie  individual  swallm^d  an  ounce  at 

sZkI  complained  of  some  heat  and  pain  in  hts 

J ’'"wels,  bnt  his  sufferings  were  inconsiderahle.  He  died  in  eia/iteen 

U hours,  and  the  stomach  was  very  slightly  inflamed.  eiffnceen 

DeaTlfi^fivfhmii?  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  By  Dr.  Christison. 

drink  wasTilnfiT^^\  ® i vomited  when 
•i  i<o  j*  given  to  her,  but  without  uneasiness,  and  in  five  hours  after  taking 

' ISr'  *,■"  *'■“,'■'■"""'"1  f-  hour,,  Wl™  .l,.XS';«|,'h‘ 

^ rra  hlood  was  found  in  the  stomach. 

M took  thiJp  r communicated  to  Orfila  by  Dr.  Missa.  The  individual 

V frie^rfor  t,vo  I f eight  a.m.,  and  then  went  about  among  his 

i ’ was  then  i T'*’’  bidding  them  adieu.^  He 

i ' w^  Je"P'e''fled  upon  to  take  emetics,  which  operated  freely.  At  one  o’clock  he 

indiedinflrhm.'raft^^^^^^  sweats,  aid 

1 I mav  add  lo  ,1  ^ s case,  quoted  at  page  752. 

li  i fatal  ‘ ® (Boston  Medical  ilJagi  zine,  vol  i p 2731 

.JEi  ocL  ”-'y  -voluntary,  we.4  S 

'j'  "O  comnlaint  1^‘d  '>'i"ink  when  pres.snre  was  made  on  the  abdomen,  but  made 

^arsB^*:  ■ case  (Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol  xviii  n TO'i  Ti 

• >'"g,  sometiL,  of  a j ^ ^ lernedies  until  three  p.m.  Meanwhile,  vomit- 
thirst  began  which  somi  fi  4“  d®’  , P'"'f  "gr  on.  The  akin  became  dry 

1 and  hini  I.""'-'’"" were  constant  calls  for  cold  wate^ 


i and  hiccup  , na  , on  that  there  were  constant  calls  for  cold  water 

< Tl.ere  was  ; reddish  tossing  followed  He  died  in  nineteen  hours. 

1 • membrane  of  the  stomani  e innei  suiface  of  the  left  ventricle.  The  mucous 
^dark  patches  appSi4  ikT  “‘?"''”v«'y  f mcolonred,  but  there  were  some  very 

I t p.  3o». 
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been  noticed  by  De  Haen,  Mr.  Murray,  of  Alford,  Professor  Bernt, 

Dr.  Falconer,  and  others.*  • i -i-i.  e 

Among  the  occasional  results,  when  life  is 
the  stomach,  attended  with  constant  vomiting  ot  food,  loss  of  tl  e a , 

and^esquamation  mentions  several  cases  in  which  ptyahsm 

appears  to  haJe  been  produced  by  arsenic, 

Fowler’s  solution.  Soreness  of  the  gums,  swelling  of  the  tongue,  &c., 
were  present  This  effect  appears  to  have  been  produced  in  one  case 
on  th^Ifth  day,  and  in  others  latent  “ Even  if  conbnued  m very 
small  doses  ” savs  Dr.  Elliotson,  “ it  will  produce  occasionally  the  first 
slai  of  gastritis.  The  disorder  of  the  stomach  is  of  very  long  con^ 
nufnce.  knew  a lady  who  took  arsenic  ten  years  ago,  and  she 
npvpr  recovered  from  its  effects  on  the  stomach,  j .•  j 

Soreness  and  inflammation  of  the  eyes  are  frequent  y men  lone 

a qnanmj  of  arsenic  wiU  cause  deaA  9 In  the  p„,|. 
on,  Son  I mentioned  ftat  fa  grains  were 

wa.  Slated  on  the  authority  of  Hahnemann. , 5 

that  the  smallest  actually  fatal  dose  that  occurred 

41  orains.  The  subject  was  a chdd  four  years  o d,  , 

in  six  hours.  Renault,  however,  destroyed  a 'yg®  8 Jssolvcd^in 
grain  in  solution,  in  four  hours,  while  the  same  ^ ^ 

wine,  pwiduced  severe  effects  in  several  .’’““8^  7“.^^ 

after  dinner. H These  circumstances  are  a sufficient  warrant 

ing  the  above  statement  to  remain-  ^ 

(b.)  By  injection  in  the  vagina  or  rectum.  •.jtcs. 

same  way  as  already  described,  but  the  indammation  affects  the 

tines  more  than  the  stomach. 


. Edinburgh  Medicid  ...d  Surpc.l  d~™«h  ^ 

EiS,  l!»r,f.l,  VUI.  is.  P-  lU-  >■.*« 

Anmiles  d’Hygiene,  yol  xvii.  p.  337.  Mr.  Pereira  (ibid.  vol.  xviii.  p.  16/) 

obsetwJsTha?Eus,  in“be“Viemerides  for  1809^  lias  also  noliced  this  effect. 

‘ + London  Medical  and  Surgical  ^,e  family,  who  were  all 

, § Dr.  Ramsay,  of  Smith  Carolina  sa  j ® tmmerfia/e/i/ after  eatn^ 

poisoned  from  putting  arsenic  affected  in  some,  while  in  ot  iei^ 

it.  Vomiting  occurred  in  all.  fifty  painful  micturition,  Id^ 

they  were  torpid.  In  one  ter^  and  during  the  iii^ 

and  offensive  stools,  and  Pf'"  ‘ ;uat  evacuation  had  ceased  6''^ 

there  was  a free  meiistiual  discha  | i ^ . j-  eyelids,  and  joints  of 

previous.  None  of  them  died,  ^ 

Ungers,  were  secondary  symptoms  j ^ ^ EUiotson’s  Lectures,  London  . 

Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xv.  p.  2u9.  bee,  also, 

'''“ll  ESu.Vr;' SurgicJ  ddu'u-h  r«h  sssllb 

Professor  Lachese,  of  Angers,  fiom  a compa  f,ilo\viiur  c<>nclnsions: — ^ 

raUas  s hat  came  under  h?s  <''-e--vHtio;.,  draws  the  ^ 
d' Hygiene,  vol.  xvii.  p.  3o0. 
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A female,  in  1799,  in  the  department  de  I’Ourthe,  in  France,  aged 
forty,  died  after  a short  illness,  rvhicli  was  accompanied  by  a consider- 
able tumefaction  of  the  genitals,  by  uterine  haemorrhages,  vomiting,  and 
abundant  purgation.  This  woman  confided  to  two  of  her  neighbours 
that  her  illness  was  occasioned  by  powdered  arsenic,  which  her  husband, 
in  concubito,  had  himself  insinuated  into  the  parts.  The  body  was 
examined  by  the  proper  officers.  They  declared  that  they  found  the 
vulva  and  vagina  in  a state  of  gangrene — the  abdomen  much  distended 
with  air,  and  the  intestines  inflamed  and  gangrenous.  The  culprit 
was  arrested,  convicted,  and  executed.* 

Another  case  happened  in  Finland,  in  1786,  and  is  related  by 
Dr.  Mangor,  of  Copenhagen.  Here  arsenic  was  mixed  with  flour,  and 
introduced  up  the  vagina.  Three  wives  in  succession  were  poisoned 
in  this  manner.  With  the  third,  the  crime  Avas  perpetrated  at  seven 
A.  M.,  and  at  three  p.  m.  she  was  seized  with  shivering  and  coldness  of 
the  body,  and  at  the  same  time  a burning  heat  of  the  vagina.  Her 
sufferings  were  intense  ; she  became  delirious  at  eleven  p.  m.,  and  died 
at  midnight.  The  only  means  used  for  recovery  was  the  repeated  in- 
jection of  milk.  On  dissection  the  labia  were  found  tumid  and  red, 
the  vagina  gaping  and  flaccid;  and  although  this  part  had  been  re- 
peatedly washed  b}'  the  injections,  yet  grains  of  arsenic  Avere  found 
adhering  to  it.  The  os  uteri  was  gangrenous,  the  duodenum  inflamed, 
the  stomach  natural,  and  the  lungs  quite  livid.  The  other  parts  were 
all  healthy.  The  blood  aa'us  fluid  throughout  the  body.f 

^ As  to  the  effect  of  injecting  arsenic  into  the  rectum,  a case  is  cited 
in  page  769. 

In  one  experiment  on  a dog,  forty-eight  grains  of  arsenious  acid,  in 
the  form  of  poAvder  and  fragments,  were  introduced  into  the  rectum. 
Jie  shortly  afterAvards  passed  the  whole  of  it  by  stool.  Tavo  days 
a er  the  same  quantity,  but  pulverised,  was  introduced.  This  pro- 
duced loss  of  appetite  and  dejection,  and  he  died  in  eight  days.  The 
parts  round  the  anus  were  excoriated,  and  the  integuments  detached, 

^ so  la  there  Avas  an  ulcer  of  some  extent.  The  mucous  membrane  of 
■ le  intestines,  near  the  anus,  Avas  of  a greenish  grey,  and  above  it  of  a 
’ *]dd,  for  the  space  of  six  or  seven  inches;  but,  in  ascending  up- 

wards.  It  gradually  diminished  in  intensity. j; 

Externally,  (a.)  Applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  even  to  (he  shin. 

Of  this  there  are  some  instructive  cases  on  record.  Dr.  Des- 
granges  relates  the  following:  A chambermaid  had  been  so  imprudent 


* boiidoii  Medical  Repo.sitory,  vol.  lx.  p,  240. 
t Jordon’s  Dissertation.—Davis’.s  Ob.stetric  M 


It  i>  oi.  “ -'•onci  Kiuoii — x^avis  .sun.stetncMedicine,  p.  1.12.  Clinstl.son  n 20“> 
dwas  referred  toTl'.eT^Jnf '*1  College  of  Medicine,  when  thfs'  care 

■ ins,  made  Rome  exoerfmi  T 'T  possibility  of  tbi.s  mode  of  poison. 

' I produced  inflarnmatim,  , introducing  arsenic  into  the  vagina  of  mare.s.  It 
]were  found  rranETpnr»i«’  and  death.  On  dissection,  the  genital  parts 

iwith  traces  of  inflamm ’r  ‘^^'‘sion  of  bloody  serum  in  the  abdomen, 

l&c.-- Loudon  MeS  stomach,  intestines,  hnfgs,  aorta,  thoracic  duct 
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as  to  rub  her  head  with  an  ointment  containing  a portion  of  arsenic, 
for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin.  Her  head  was  perfectly  sound, 
without  the  least  scratch.  But  in  six  or  seven  days  after  it  began  to 
swell ; the  ears,  which  were  twice  their  natural  size,  became  covered 
with  scabs,  as  were  also  several  parts  of  the  head  ; all  the  glands  of 
the  jaw  and  neck  rapidly  enlarged  ; the  face  was  tumefied,  and  almost 
erysipelatous.  Her  pulse  was  hard,  tense,  and  febrile;  the  tongue 
parched  and  the  skin  dry.  To  these  were  added  excruciating  pam 
and  a sensation  of  great  heat.  Vertigo,  fainting,  cardialgia,  occasional 
vomiting,  thirst,  ardor  urinae,  constipation,  trembling  of  the  limbs,  and 
delirium,  were  also  present.  Dr.  Desgranges  treated  the  complaint  as 
an  inflammatory  disease,  and  in  a day  or  two  after  the  body,  and 
especially  the  hands  and  feet,  were  covered  with  a considerable  erup- 
tion of  small  pimples,  with  white  heads  like  millet.  This  eruption  m 
time  dried  up  and  desquamated,  and  she  finally  recovered : but  during 

her  convalescence  the  hair  fell  off.*  . « , i net 

Belloc  has  recorded  a similar  instance.  A female,  aged  litty-six, 
in  good  health,  but  of  a delicate  constitution,  had  the  imprudence  to 
wash  her  body  with  a solution  of  arsenic  in  water,  to  cure  the  itch. 
Her  body  swelled  prodigiously,  and  she  was  covered  with  an  erysipe- 
latous eruption.  She  dragged  out  a painful  existence  for  two  years, 
but,  during  life,  was  always  afflicted  with  a trembling  of  the  limbs.t 
Roux  amputated  the  schirrous  breast  of  a girl  of  eighteen.  The 
wound  did  well,  but,  while  rapidly  closing,  an  ulceration,  accompanied 
with  slight  darting  pains,  made  its  appearance  m the  centre.  He 
applied  the  arsenical  paste,  as  it  is  called  in  Fiance,  ® v^i^nt 
a^fenious  acid  is  the  basis.  The  day  after  she  was  seized  with  violent 
colic,  and  experienced  some  vomiting.  Two  days 

in  violent  convulsions.  The  body,  which  was  covered  with  large 
ecchyniosis,  quickly  putrefied,  and,  on  opening  it, 
of  the  stomach,  and  a great  part  of  the  intestinal  canal,  u’ere  fouii 
a state  of  inflammation,  and  sprinkled  over  with  , 

Dr.  Hosack  also  relates  an  instance,  m which  a palsy  of  the  muscles 
of  the  neck  and  right  arm  was  occasioned  by  its  application  to  an 
cysted  tumour.§ 


1 


( 


• Fodei-6,vol.  iv.p.  123.  _ where  death  h>h 

effects.  In  some  instances  no  bad  consequences  are  pro  ut  , difference  t'^'O 

Sittion  of  ansenic  is  merely  the  formation  of 

Jnmen  have  l.een  assigned.  One  is  the  ^ while  a large 

being  most  readily  absorbed,  and  producing  An- 

quickly  ''V'’ 

Other  has  been  pointed  out  by  llaile. . surfaces,  and  to  ni» 

xflr  r'K  r r 

animals,  is  rapid  and  destructive.— Chnstison,  P-  2J0.  Another  fatal 

§ Americku  Medical  and  Philosoph.ca  Regjstery  oh  »^P‘  Holt, 

ase  from  its  application  to  a tumour  at  the  angle  of  the  jaw,  g 


^New  ySZS  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.iii.  p.  375. 
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Tliere  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  various  quack  preparations  used 
both  in  England)  FrancC)  and  this  country)  for  the  cure  of  cancerj 
and  which  have  arsenic  for  their  basC)  have  in  many  cases  proved  de- 
structive to  the  patients.  Certainly  governments  ought  to  interdict 
their  application)  except  in  the  hands  of  regular  practitioners.^ 

During  the  period  of  the  plague  of  London,  amulets  of  arsenic  were 
worn  suspended  over  the  region  of  the  heart)  as  a preservative  against 
infeetion.  Even  this  proved  dangerous,  and  Dr.  Mead  severely  re- 
prehends it.  ^ 

(&.)  inhaling  its  vapours. 

I have  already  adverted  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  miners  in 
Germany,  and  will  now  mention  those  caused  in  the  copper  smelting 
works  of  Cornwall  and  Wales,  in  consequence  of  that  metal,  in  its  crude 
state,  being  mixed  with  arsenic.  Dr.  Paris  states  that  in  their  vicinity 
“ horses  and  cows  commonly  lose  their  hoofs,  and  the  latter  are  often 
seen  in  the  neighbouring  pastures  crawling  on  their  knees,  and  not 
untrequently  suffering  from  a cancerous  affection  in  their  rumps,  while 
the  milch  cows,  in  addition  to  these  miseries,  are  soon  deprived  of  their 
milk.  The  men  employed  in  these  works  are  more  healthy  than  we 
-could  a prion  have  supposed  possible  ; but  the  antidote  on  which  they 
rely  with  confidence,  whenever  they  are  infected  with  more  than  an 
ordinay  portion  of  arsenical  vapour,  is  sweet  oil,  and  an  annual  sum  is 
supidLV^^  proprietors,  in  order  that  it  may  be  constantly 

It  deserves  notice,  he  adds,  that  the  smelters  are  occasionally 
a ected  with  a cancerous  disease  in  the  scrotum,  similar  to  that  which 
infests  chimney-sweepers. t 

The  effects  of  the  vapours  of  arsenic  in  the  laboratory  are  no  less 
marked.  “Mhilst  Tachenius,”  says  Van  Swieteri,  “ endeavoured  to 
hx  the  arsenic  by  repeated  sublimations,  the  -vessels  being  open,  he 
inspired  a very  sweet  air,  but  in  a half  hour  felt  the  consequence  of 
his  imprudence.  Pie  not  only  breathed  with  difficulty,  but  suffered 
nvulsions  in  all  the  members  of  his  body,  and  passed  bloody  urine 
ith  great  pain  I Dr.  Gordon  mentions  the  following  as  occurring 
^ subliming  arsenic,  the  vessel  bfoke  from  the 

nmntUv  T from  the  fire,  he  inhaled  a small 

luantity.  A sense  of  pain,  and  tightness  about  the  prmcordia  • was 

ThTnuk  ^ ^ a difficulty  of  breathing  and  violent  cough. 

Ihe  pulse  was  not  changed,  but  weaker  and  quicker  than  natural.  On 

seventy  pans  ; 

of  applyirifif  it.  In  KncrlnnH  ' j 1 ^ ‘ into  paste  at  the  time 

^‘'•senic.  As  far  l>ack  as  the  time  ^ c<^ncer plaster^^ome  preparation  of 

the  external  anniication  nf  cases  are  related  of  death  ensuing  from 

''ledical  a„fl  Sui'Kical  Journal  ill-conditioned  ulcers, —Rdiifburgh 

dTIy,deb';‘'vol.^  ^ mentioned  in  An. 

t Paris’s  Plmrtnacologia,  p,  209.  $ Gordon,  p.  15. 
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the  next  day  all  the  symptoms  were  gone  except  the  cough,  nausea, 
and  anorexy.  These  were  removed  by  a cathartic.* * * § 

Appearances  on  dissection. — These  are  generally  found  to  vary  with 
the  length  of  time  that  the  patient  survives.  If  death  ensues  within  a 
few  hours,  no  opportunity  is  allowed  for  the  developement  of  local  in- 
flammation,  and  its  marks  are  accordingly  absent. 

In  this,  then,  the  second  variety,  described  under  the  head  of 
symptoms,  the  most  marked  character  is  the  absence  of  diseased  ap- 
pearances. In  the  cases  there  quoted,  hardly  any  thing  beyond  a 
slight  local  redness  of  the  villous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  noticed. 
In^br.  Smith’s  case,  there  was  merely  redness  at  the  pyloric  end.  In 
Dr.  Gould’s  nothing  was  seen  but  two  or  three  red  patches  near  the 
cardiac  extremity.  Particles  of  arsenic  were,  notwithstanding,  picked 

from  the  mucous  coat.  i, • 

It  must,  however,  be  distinctly  understood,  that  although  this 
absence  of  morbid  appeai'ances  is  most  common  in  those  who  die  within 
a few  hours,  yet  there  are  many  instances  of  that  description  in  which  , 
the  marks  of  indammation  are  distinctly  developed,  and  this  will  gene- 
rally be  indicated  by  the  violence  of  the  symptoms  during,  life. 

In  a case  related  by  Mr.  Hebb,  where  death  ensued  in  four  hours,  j 
the  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  much  attenuated,  and  exceeding  y| 
vascular,  while  underneath  it  was  a number  of  specks  of  extravasate 
blood.  The  peritoneal  coat  also  was  inflamed.f  . 

The  appearances  observed  in  the  first  variety,  or  where  lite  is  pro- 
longed till  the  second  day  or  later,  are  as  follows  . o a • 

Redness  of  the  throat  and  cesophagus.  This  has  been  found  m 
animals,  and  in  a few  cases  in  man.  In  one  instance  the  tongue 

was  inflamed  and  thickened.^  , • n \ 

The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  is  very  commonly  inflamed,  its^ 


;! 


JL  lit:  Illliei  KJX  I/XAV.  ^ ^ ^ 

peritoneal  one  but  seldom.  Corrugation  of  the  stomach  is  a comm  | 
appearance.  In  several  instances,  the  villous  coat  has  been^foun^j 


bkcTfrom  effusion  of  'altered  blood  into  its  texture.  ‘‘ 

colour  is  brownish  black,  or  greyish  black,  and  not  mere  j j 

black,  when  the  inner  membrane  is  elevated  i»to  firm  knots  or  r ^ >7 

by  the  effusion,  and  the  black  spots  are  surrounded  by  . J 

other  signs  of  reaction,  these  appearances  strong  y in  ic  v- j ' 

irritation/’§  They  are  probably  not  imitated  by 

phenomenon.  The  villous  coat  is  also  often  unusua  y ’ 

and  easily  separable  by  the  nail;  but  this  is  not  in 

stant.  It  has  been  seen  thickened,  raised,  and  corrugate  , S 

several  instances  to  the  effusion  of  blood  under  it. 

Erosion,  or  perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  stomac  i,  is  , 

occasional  occurrence.  It  is  hardly  to  be  looked  for,  accoi  mg 


• Gordon,  p.  16.  , • ooi 

t MidlRiid  3IedicHl  and  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  , j„:„,.ted  and  tbe 

t Tlie  lining  membrane  of  tlie  larynx  and  trachea  \yas  highly  J > 
oesophagus  inflamed,  in  a case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Taylor. 

§ Chrislison,  p.  302. 
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Chnstison,  unless  the  patient  survives  nearly  two  days.*  The  chane-e 
that  ]s  designated  by  these  terms  is,  strictly  speaking,  either  an  ulcera 
tion,  in  which  the  little  cavities  have  an  irregular  shape,  and  are  sur- 

lounded  by  a red  areola  and  a margin  of  firm  tissue,  or  an  actual 
gelatinising  or  softening. 

It  is  highly  probable  that  observers  must  have  been  mistaken  in 
supposing  that  sloughing  or  gangrene  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  is 
ever  a consequence  of  this  poison.  The  black  extravasated  patches  on 
the  vilbiis  coat  resemble  it  in  every  thing  but  the  fetor.  Accord- 
c Pf^Pa^ation  in  John  Hunter’s  museum,  designed 
to  hew  a slough  of  the  villous  coat  caused  by  arsenic,  proves  to  be 
nothing  else  than  an  adhering  clot.f  ^ ^ 

The  mucous  secretion  of  the  stomach  is  almost  always  greatly  in- 
creased in  quantity.  It  is  either  thin  and  glairy,  or  solid,  as^if  coagu- 
lated, and  m the  latter  case  it  presents  itself  under  the  varieties  of^an 
uniform  attached  pedicle,  or  of  loose  shreds  floating  amon^  the  con 

a bloody  fluid,  is  not  an  uncommon  appearance.  ’ 

p.,  ™any. instances,  solid  arsenic  has  been  found  adhering  to  the 
coats  of  the  stomach,  either  in  loose  particles,  or  enveloped  in  coa^n 
la  ed  mucus,  or  in  little  clots  of  blood,  or  wrapped  up  in  the  mnrp 

rlr*"’  T"*  “if  and 

,.nrlo/i  . ^^0  less  than  six  cases,  four  of  which  came 

“■<  '''■«'«  in 

membrane  of  tlie  stomach.^  ^ ^ wase.xtensive  ulceration  of  the  mucous 

+ Christison,  p.  305. 

P.  2i?X "fyom  & by  Dr.  Horner  (Pathological  Anatomy, 

very  iinexpected1y"^fr^m7ts”effe°^^^^^^  n'l  ounce  of  arsenic,  but  escaped 

mind,  sheL.k  it  aga™andS  of  a*  hi  a similar  state  of 

stomach  were  verylibvious  and  ’beaiHpfo  '•’’o  effects  of  the  recent  dose  on  the 

detached  from  tl.e^  ch  i ty  ^e  ^ "''hch  seemed  just 

perceptible.  This  cyst  contai^md  m m ^ ‘l 7r  ' 

sistence  of  a false  membrane.  It  warsimnose^'i'f  1 «"d  hod  the  con- 

arsenic  by  the  sudden  inflammation  wliiel.  have  been  formed  around  the 

"Meiiic,  and  I ttiureforl'^dd"  inrinliowi  fiTm**'?!”'**!*  "’■'‘I',''®  fin-  solid 

Illeihcal  Gazette,  vol.  XV iii.  p 194  ^ oiu  Mr.  Pereira  s Lectures.  London 

:■  '"‘IT"’  »'»™, 

'S  lined  with  a multitude  of  brilliant  noinii  ’’“"“of  the  stomach  and  intestines 
grams,  when  placed  on  burninir  co-ils^df.  ’ a’humen.  These 

;v  uch  has  been  improperll  denoSteff  ?'^^^  ""  "oise 

when  they  contain  a notable  quantity  of  . /hey  inflame  as  a fatty  body 

-tiers.  These  fluty  and  albuminous  g.oK^  ^1;:'^:;' 
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debted  to  Dr.  Christison.  The  presence  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  in  i 
the  stomach  is  doubtless  the  cause  of  this  conversion.* 

In  the  intestines,  redness  of  their  coats  is  not  uncommon,  but  ulce- 
ration is  only  a rare  occurrence.  The  duodenum  has  sometimes  been  q 
found  affected  in  a similar  manner  to  the  stomach,  with  its  inner  coat  1 
dark  red,  pulpy,  and  thickened,  and  portions  of  it  wanting.  Beyond  t 
the  duodenum  there  are  seldom  any  distinct  marks  of  inflammation  i 
observed  until  we  reach  the  rectum. f Drs.  Baillie  and  Male  have  each  t 
seen  it  inflamed,  excoriated,  and  ulcerated. 

Redness  of  the  pleura,  and  even  inflammation  of  the  lungs,  are  not  4 
uncommon  consequences  of  the  taking  of  arsenic.  Instances  are  given  1 4 
by  Pyl  and  Henke,  in  which  the  lungs  were  in  the  highest  state  of  i1 
congestion  and  inflammation,  so  that,  when  cut  into,  nothing  but  clotted  ? 
blood  could  be  seen  in  their  cellular  structure.  _ i 

In  a case  examined  by  Orfila  at  Paris,  and  where  death  ensued  in  i 

forty-eight  hours  from  eating  poisoned  sausages,  the  left  cavities  of  the  j 
heart  were  of  a mottled  red  hue,  and  in  the  ventricle,  especially  on  its 
columnae,  were  many  small  crimson  specks  which  penetrated  into  the 
muscular  part.  The  right  cavities  had  a deep  reddish  black  tint,  and 
the  ventricle  of  that  side  contained  specks  like  those  in  the  other,  but 
more  faint.  Orfila  adds,  that  he  had  previously  noticed  the  same 
appearances  in  animals.I 

The  external  organs  of  generation,  in  both  sexes,  have  been  found 
distended  and  black  ; and  in  one  case,  occurring  to  Bachmann,  those 
parts  in  a female  were  surrounded  by  gangrene. § 

The  blood,  according  to  Mr.  Brodie,  is  commonly  fluid  in  animals 
killed  by  arsenic,  and  this  is  confirmed  by  other  observers.  Harles,  on 
the  authority  of  Wepfer,  Sproegel,  and  Jaeger,  says  it  is  black,  senn- 


dividuala  who  have  not  been  poisoned,  and  require  attentive  examination  in  order  to 
distiiiffiiish  them  from  arsenions  acid.  The  i)est  method  of  avoiding  tl\is  erior  is 
digest  the  granular  parts  with  water,  and  to  apply  the  tests  proper  for  demonstrating 

the  existence  of  arsenious  acid.”  o^pi-v 

* Cliristison,  third  edition,  p.  316.  Another  case,  corresponding  in  eve  y 
respect  to  the  above,  is  given  by  M.  Boissenot,  in  Journal  de  Pliarmacie,  vo  . 

^ + The  colon  has,  however,  been  found  remarkably  cimtracted  in 

stances.  See  Houlston,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.  p.  >12.  Gr.  uooin, 

’'’"^/'London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xx.  p.  349.  Mr.  Cooke 

ance  of  deep  redness,  almost  as  if  extravasation  had  taken  place,  heiieai  . j,  , 

iial  lining  of  the  right  ventricle,  in  an  individual  wlio  .survived  five  ^|,e 

arsenic,  and  who,  during  tliat  time,  suffered  much  from  pain  and 

Inner  surface  of  tlie  aorta,  for  about  an  inch  from  its  commencement,  « s i t 

of  a deep  red  colour,  but  spots  of  lymph  adliered  to  it — Cooke  s Morg  g , 

^ J\/r.  Page,  in  the  case  of  a boy,  three  and  a half  years  who 

covered  from  the  immediate  effects,  hut  who  was  seized  on  the  P"'" ^ ^ith 

difficulty  of  breathing,  quick  pulse,  anxiety  of  conntenaiice, 

pain,  sickness,  or  purging,  and  thus  gradually  sunk  until  „„Hcle. 

found  coagulable  lymph  in  the  ventricles,  and  in  the  veiiai  ca%a. 

The  walls  of  the  heart  were  pale,  flabliy,  and  soft.— Lancet,  N.  v<  ‘ a„d 

$ The  kidneys  are  sometimes  highly  vascular,  and  the  bladdei  co 

empty. 
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gelatinous,  and  sometimes  pultaceous.  It  has,  however,  been  found 
coagulate^  in  animals  dead  from  this*  poison,  by  Dr.  Campbell  and 
others.  On  the  human  subject,  the  observations  are  very  few  and  verv 
discordant.  Thus,  of  three  cases  where  it  was  noticed,  in  one  it  was 
black  and  coagulated  ; in  another,  black  and  fluid ; and  in  the  third, 
florid  and  fluid. 

The  exterior  appearance  of  the  body  varies  with  the  length  of  the 
illness ; if  protracted,  we  may  expect  earlier  and  more  extensive 

mnifi’teT'^  ^ cedema  is  distinctly 

I whether  arsenic  delays  or  accelerates  the  pro- 

gress of  putrefaction,  in  bodies  poisoned  with  it.  Formerly  it  was  the 
universal  opinion  that  the  process  proceeded  more  rapidly  in  conse! 

JuSties^"  when  antiseptic 

qualities,  when  applied  to  animal  substances,  and  the  investmation  of 

^rae  remarkable  medico-legal  cases,  have  induced  a different  belief. 
Dr  Christison  has  made  the  English  public  acquainted  with  these, 
.he  !>“•='““.>  ta 

weCrihfn  ‘r\  °:T/’Dr. 

bodv  ^f  a nL™  inspector  at  Berlin,  having  remarked  that  he 
whri^p  poisoned  with  arsenic  remained  quite  fresh  for  a 

0 porturv  »"  '»  thie  subject  at  e " 

L feu,  E"tbeE"e 

Eeatl.  of  thr«  “"“"fS  ,•>.«  P.«iuus  sudden 

paraujoue.  and  L aunt  fEo'rvS^tErrd 

nurse  ‘dJ  and  this  lady  had  been  thei^ 

si  “ 

j|l)"S'poisLed^viUir^^^ 

I bodies  sometimes  exposed  to  its  air-  vet  at  the  eL 
t|they  continued  dry  and  undecaying.  ’ “ ’ ^ 

Bay^  the  following  circumstances: 

-‘Violent  general  Irritation  of  the  ni'^  illness,  under  symptoms  of 
'inauspicious  were  exc  ted  and  tlie  In  a short  time 

: as  to  be  also  sufpecled  oft, i ‘'”P*‘«^ted  so 

■ bodies  of  the  three  iruliv:<li  i ” poisoned  two  other  persons.  The 
I 'them  five  months  anotiier  si'v  "^T  ‘‘’•^°n’’dingly  disinterred— one  of 
• ’after  dcatli.  In  all  of  tliem  thT"'!”’  “'T  f”'"’*’’®"  months 

chee,„  or  adi„„eirousi  iu%“z\r:ihrs:E.„rht?'h,;::! 
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tines  were  so  entire  as  to  allow  of  their  being  tied,  taken  out,  cut  up 
and  handled;  and  in  one  a sloughy  spot 

the  pylorus.  Arsenic  was  detected  m two  of  the  bodies,  bj  Host 

proc^ss^o^f  anajj^g  communicated  to  Dr.  Christison  by 

Dr  Trail  “ The  master  of  a foreign  vessel  died  in  about  twenty-fou 
h^^r  apparently  of  malignant  chdera,  at  a small  port  in  he  neigh- 
toSoodTf  Edinburgh,  fnd  the  body  rvae  ^ ^ 

picion  having,  however,  arisen  in  his  native  coun  ry  ^ 

poisoned  by  his  mate,  an  inquiry  was  ms  ituted  at  j 

forei<^n  eovernment,  and  the  body  was  disinterred,  /tie  montUs  alter 
death  The  face  and  neck  were  swollen,  black,  and  decayed,  but  the 
rest  of  the  bod^  was  quite  free  of  the  usual  signs  of  putrefaction.  The 
S‘„  i^tvSaud  fi?„„  the  utusoles  fresh,  the 
liver  and  spleen  were  shrivelled,  the  stomach  and  » te»tines  j 

through  their  whole  tissues,  and  capable  of  being  ^ j 

arsenic  partially  converted  into  sulphuret,  in  the  ' 

noticed,  when  considering  the  appearances  gfthe 

I shall  have  occasion  to  revert  to  this  tv  a . 

detection  of  the  poison  by  chemical  tests,  in  bodies  interred 

Bufttopreservab  of  the  animal  textures  does  not  occur  in  idl 
cases  of  poisoning  with  arsenic;  and  it  therefore  becomes  a question, 
why  bodies  sometimes  run  rapidly  into  putrelaction,  w ii  ^ . 

Ss  ita  progress  is  Aus  eilher  delayed  o,-  F-u.ed  1 l e ^ 
is  snnnosed  bv  Dr.  Christison  to  be  owing,  m tne  loiuie 

the  discharge  of  most  or  all  of  the  ’^jJI^Vnauirol  suppiv  of 

lIlTrS-r  0^ e^lf  r sC audMmt^ltlo,.  of  the  air, 

exercise  a material  influence.  , . . , „„  „r.n«iilpration  from  the. 

Effects  on  “"■* 

aid  it  may  afford  in  determining  on  i g j observers  and 
morbid  appearances  in  Bie  bu'nan  system  beveial 

experimentalists  have  directed  then  ^ gf  this  substance  on 

Dr.  Jaeger,  of  Stuttgard,  examined  the  cttcc  J u 

all  classes  of  organised  bodies,  vegeta  ® oxide  in  wafer,  in 

experiments  were  made  with  a solutioi  ,ick 

the  proportion  of  one  to  sixteen.  He  touiiO  h 


, I 1 f T This  Mse  (which  is  quoted  from  Bachmimu). 

* Noticed  under  the  head  «f  Fest*.  ^ ^ 


and  the?ecedh.y,''Hre  taken  from  (du-islison,  p.  312,  &c. 
f Cliristison,  third  edition,  p-  3-0. 
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LTn/  the  exception, 

perhaps,  of  a few  of  the  simplest  forms  of  vegetable  existence.  Their 

various  parts  died  in  succession,  as  the  particles  of  the  poison  reached 
them.  In  animals,  death  was  preceded,  in  every  instance,  from  the 
infusory  aminalculm  up  to  man,  by  inordinate  motions ; and  the  secre- 
tion of  lymph  was  increased  most  remarkably  from  the  mucous  mem- 

place  in  all  classes  of  animals  • in 
those  m which  mucus  is  secreted  on  the  surface,  it  was  remarkably 
increased,  and  crabs  ejected  a great  deal  of  froth  from  the  bronchial 
openings.  Ihe  power  of  voluntary  motion,  and  susceptibility  for  exter- 
a stimuli,  decreased ; the  respiration  of  those  animals  which  breathe 
} ungs  became  difficult  and  laborious,  and  warm-blooded  animals 
“•■■““'■‘'““'■y  ‘l-i-l.  In  birds  and  mammairfreqr.li 
mpnt  f vomiting  took  place,  and  commonly  was  the  commence- 
ment of  the  scene  to  which  convulsions  put  an  end.  RabbUs  how 
ever,  which  ruminate,  did  not  vomit.  itaobits,  liow- 

Arsenic  exerted  the  most  powerful  effects  when  it  was  iniected 
m o the  veins,  or  applied  to  a bleeding  wound  •*  next  whenT 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  but  less  so  when  itwr^iclecfinto  he 

ihe  »ith  scales  or  shells  did  J suffer  at  "li 

nerves,  it  was  inert  ttiv  he°fo“TT'. 

innrp  L h - I i-astly,  lie  found  that  animals  were  never  killpd 

the  abdoSsn  ^^bui  upon 'u.h\eT”'°  ‘''“r 
produced  by  most  JZom! 

afte!°d:l‘^™;,r/„;„rt^i“sr 

Se.td’st:*!i“„f„  “.*>'*'■*  red„l,'rLnd"tahe"'tr:^ 

« 've7i  theTo’macrhsTf'™”  whicl.; 

their  stomachs  was  snmpti  ’ m^mals  having  a soft  villous  coat  to 
sometimes  spotted  with  it  ™TI  ^ I'mform  purple-red  colour,  and 
birds,  however  shewprl  ’ muscular  stomach  of  graminivorous 

rotic  poXn  oKhri  of  redness  ; and  in  the  aponeu- 

coVtTtir:  rracrFi  i TrvZ: 

niso  somewha:  U^oitra^f  r bTelir^ 

T ] ' "aernally  was  much  infl  iniprl  .10  ting,  and  died  in  four  days.  The 

bUeniHlly  ami  e”xtenia^lW°'"l’  '"‘estines  were 

5 2 ‘^etadl^a  cat,Tmd1l,rIv"„f 
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rubbed  off  in  pieces  with  the  finger,  from  the  coat  beneath  it.  The 
Mammal,  redness  is  not  sealed  in  the  villous  coat,  wh.ch  remains 
peSy  X.  but  in  the  nervous  coat,  which  is 

PKhibits  every  where  purple-red  warts,  or  eminenc  ' ’ 

'mwefer.TJn  saw  th'is  Valion  of  ‘'-vinous  from  Jhe  nervous 

coat  without  any  indammatory  redness  of  ^ vicinit/of 

continue,  though  in  a less  degree,  throng 

the  large  intestines,  which  are,  in  genera  , rectum  again 

contain  an  increased  quantity  of  effused  mu  - ’ , These  appear- 

is  indamed,  and  its  inner  coat  swollen  and  softened  ihese  app 

‘"“hrorerTurs^^l^nirL 

sometimes  found  the  trachea  red  and  of^rperitol 

the  urethra  of  a dog.  In  The 

ueum,  but  its  vessels  were  always  turgid  ^dh  ? the  limbs 

voluntary  muscles  were  constantly  "n  ve  Sv  bladder, 

sometimes  bent,  but  generally  extended  the 

gall-bladder,  and  intestines,  were  lare  y of  the  abdomen,  were 

Smiled  b,  their  oonteuts.  T e “peomllyjj  the^ 

rsX‘?vrdr.irc''carre:  of  the  heart,  eepec^'y  »f  *he  right  side. 

poisoned  witl,  arsenic,  wMlasr  were  „,„,e  arsenical 

^ He,  however,  remarked,  that  the  “ X,i°  n of  the  part 

solution  seemed  in  some  degree  to  retard  he  putrelacl.on 

to  which  it  was  applied  in  suthcicnt  ^ ^ j ^^en  applied  to 

As  to  the  local  effects  of  arsenic,  he  obse^d,  tha^  1^ 

tlie  sound  skin,  it  seldoin  injured  it.  PI  inflamed ; was  rarely 

after  death  was  observed  to  be  gang  extent,  the  subcu- 

swollen,  but  generally  pale ; ® stagnant  gelatinous 

taiieous  cellular  membrane  was  . . , . • ^ were  commonly,  though 

fluid.  The  oesophagus,  stomach,  and  j ^gred  by  the  mouth, 

not  always,  inflamed  when 

ii^;rhomfirar=;fmS.^ 

£rrrthe?e  were’  only  some  discoionred  spo« 

London,  performed  numet^^s^  r^Tn-ndm 
animals  with  arsenic,  and,  in  in  all  essenMj 

injected  it  into  the  stomach.  1 he  ie.u  ^ j.  legs,  ^nd 

circumstances.  The  symptonis  were,  1-  dilatation  of  the 

Slorwnrds  of  the  other  parts  „l  ‘ jX  shiw.  a'"' 

pupils  of  fh«  i',rr ‘r  gion  of 'the  abdomen;  pra^X”- 

“Sn'’ot.;uct  IZ  IL'aliin^itary  canal,  and  sickness  and 
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ing  in  those  animals  which  are  capable  of  vomiting.  These  three 
classes  of  symptoms  respectively  indicate  disorder  of  the  heart,  brain 
and  alimentary  canal.  Mr.  Brodie  also  found  that  the  symptoms 
occurred  sooner  when  the  arsenic  was  applied  to  a wound  than  when  it 
is  given  internally. 

In  whatever  way  the  poison  is  administered,  the  inflammation  is 
confined  to  the  stomach  and  intestines.  He  never  observed  any 
appearances  of  it  in  the  pharynx  or  oesophagus.*  This  inflammation 
took  place  more  readily,  indeed,  from  the  external  application  of  the 
poison  than  from  its  administration  internally,  and  it  preceded  any 
appearance  of  inflammation  of  the  wound.  The  degree  of  inflammation 
varied  considerably.  In  some  it  was  very  slight,  in  others  considerable, 
and  it  appears  to  be  greater  or  less  according  to  the  time  which  elapses 
before  the  animal  dies.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
s,  intestines  assumes  a florid  red  colour,  becomes  soft  and  pulpy,  and  is 
1.1  separable  without  much  difficulty  from  the  cellular  coat,  which  has  its 
natura  appearance.  In  some  instances  there  are  small  spots  of  extra- 

l\  Ta  d n.en.hJe,  or  between 

Mr  P ce^llular  coat,  and  this  occurs  independently  of  vomiting. 

1 ir.  Brodie  never  found  ulceration  or  sloughing  of  the  stomach  or 

time  aft"’ survives  for  a length  of 
Id  i ermin  begun,  it  is  reasonable  to  conclude  that 

r to  nStIkeTp T f important  not 

i.j  to  mistake  the  layers  of  coagulated  blood  for  sloughs.f 

' i Dr  ^ number  of  experiments  made  by 

J former  ’>""’"'.'.1  “P  V the 

H matter,  liviL  ord'ead  2 Sfs”oh''^rV"°,‘  »"  “""”“1 

a 1 0/a.v.  1.  j ° , ueaci.  2.  Its  chief  effects  are  to  produce  a diseasp 

into^l'  to  cholera  morbus,  whether  it  be  taken  directly 

I hmne  L®  inserted  into  the  subcutaneous  cellular  mem- 

Itw  cal  O’-  applied  to  a delicate  membrane.  In  soul 

fhromX  or  Tv“,"  P<>'*“  “ most  intense,  death  occure 

ii<riiipnfi  Kness  or  fainting,  without  vomiting  or  puraino-  3 Fre 

?ve„  J intervenes  bettreln  I helnR  retired 

rlof  the  v“m,mr"’  “tion.  4.  Neithfr  paralysis 

' idismdered  rtir™  -or  eota,  Lr 

' ’disease  product  1 nr  ordinary  symptoms  of  the 

■ to  discover  an,r  ‘ . death  we  were  frequently  unable 

. miatioii  was  lesi  Eln  r generally  found  that  the  inflam- 
- s proportion  as  the  arsenic  was  more  speedily  fatal.”! 

several  experiments  with  the  wliite  oxide  exter- 

■ y D-  Gord;,„.:::‘L‘;i®  -rhisappea  ranee  was  witnessed 

Pf«-ns  dead  from  pS  ’^„„d  ,,,  '"•;"»'<»>«  't  a common  circumstance  in 

Ta-.”'"'*’"  KS.gy'',  TaT  " ““  ”•  ‘'“•'■"‘'I' 

P-  «».  f'-»m  Phll...o,,hlr.l 

‘*"es  n,,t  ppoduce  its  deleter! ons  effr  ns  <■''«  conchi.sion  tliat  arsenic 

. ? EdinlMn-Kl,  M.  dicHl  l ‘ r " ''"toil-e  eircnlation. 

« pj.  v'“*  • i??- 

P y the  aisenmte  of  potash,  inihiimnatioii 
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D.  Roupell.  h,  two  instance,.  -j“Xur"me"  mu“e,n°! 
dogs.  In  the  first  death  followed  in  Jo  . gto,nach  ex- 

brane  of  the  small  intestines  was  ^ contained  about  an  ounce  of 
hibited  the 

tough  mucus.  In  the  of  the  rectum,  were  highly 

rflre\tut“^  was  there 

the  lining  membrane  of  into  the  rectum  of  animals, 

When  arsenic  was  hours,  the  mucous  mera- 

and  allowed  to  remain  there  ^r  tw  y colour,  with  darker 

brane  in  contact  with  ,„__atiom  The  other  coats  were 

interspersed  patches,  as  if  rom  . ^ unless  the  poison  actually 

natural,  and  even  the  coloration  was  abrupt  and  well  defined, 

touched  it.  The  margin  o until  twenty-four  hours  after 

When  the  arsenic  was  not  J , uresented  dLk  patches,  while 
death,  the  part  to  which  it  was  pp  P ^ application 

•ir.:  .'Sly  into  the  health,  colout  otthe  sat- 

rounding  membrane.f  ^ been  the  subject  of 

Chemical  Proofs.— tests  oi  ^ occupy  a large  portion  of 

extensive  and  animated  examination  of  them ; and  the 

this  volume  were  I to  enter  into  |garner.  I prefer,  therefore,  to 

result,  after  all,  might  be  to  J ^J^^^^Xsignate  others  of  inferior 
point  out  and  dwell  on  the  student, 

value,  and  make  full  references  to  authon^^^^  ^ a snow-white  powder, 
Arsenious  acid  is  met  J J ^nd  sometimes  translucent, 

and  in  solid  masses, 

When  newly  sublimed,  it  is  j^gepiim  it,  and  this  hence  is  po^J^^- 

The  change  to  opacity  «ccu  s nfmosphere.t  Guibourt  has  tound  the 
bly  owing  to  the  action  o i powder  is  obtained  y 

opaque  variety  most  soluble  m water.  i P 

grinding  down  the  massy  arsenic.  q„  a^^ree  on  this.  Dr.  Tre 

^ Specific  ^r««i^z/-Authors  do.nj  exactyjje^^ 

v«  b is  3-729.  Transparent  varieties,  a i.<iq5  Dr.  John  K. 

Lvs  It  IS  o ^ „..ri  tPc  nnanue,  o o JO.  r.uo 


„;fi=V799  Transparent  vaneut-o,  o Dr.  Jo 

says  It  IS  3 .:>.7og5.  and  the  opaque,  3 6 Jo. 

specific  gravity  of  r,V  Philadelphia,  found  that  specin  ^rgc 

iSltchell  and  Mr.  Durand  of  Phd^ip  j.6o6.§ 

transparent  vary  from  3 2U0  to 


of  the 


• • and  bladder,  was  seen  either  ventr‘«’® 

w^rr^i^er.^ 

of  the  heart,  livery  other  pal  t ot  til  r the  Advancement  of 

the  Fifth  Meeting  of  the  British  Association  for 
Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  P-  540-  ^,_i},ande’s  J^fffrenS  h> 

H''\Siptrrou™.i  of  ri.«n.»y.  '»>• >'• 
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Mr.  AlfrGd  S.  Tayloi  found  that  a mass,  kept  four  years  and  perfectly 
opaque,  had  a specific  gravity  of  3‘529,  while  that  of  a recently  pre- 
pared specimen,  perfectly  transparent,  was  3'798.* 

Solubility — On  this  there  is  still  greater  diversity  of  statement. 
According  to  Bergman,  80  parts  of  water  at  60°  Fahr.  dissolve  one  part 
of  arsenic,  while  the  same  is  dissolved  by  15  parts  of  boiling  water. 
Navier  asserts  that  80  parts  of  boiling  water  are  requisite  to  dissolve 
one  part.  Klaproth,  from  a series  of  experiments,  found  that  400 
parts  of  cold  water  at  60°  dissolve  one  part,  while  13  parts  of  boiling 
water  were  sufficient  for  the  same  purpose.  He  also  examined  how 
much  of  the  oxide  would  be  retained  by  the  boiling  water  after  it  was 
cold,  and  found  that  100  parts  retained  three  of  the  oxide,  and  the 
remainder  separated  in  the  form  of  tetrahedral  crvstals.f  Guibourt  has 
touncl  that  1000  parts  of  temperate  water  dissolve,  in  thirty-six  hours, 
9-6  of  the  transparent,  and  12-5  of  the  opaque,  variety;  and  the  same 
quantity  of  boiling  water  dissolves  of  the  transparent  97  parts,  retain- 
mg  18  when  cooled;  but  of  the  opaque,  takes  up  115,  and  retains  on 
cooling  29.|  Hahnemann  remarked  that,  at  the  temperature  of  the 
blood,  1000  parts  dissolve  10  parts,  with  the  aid  of  ten  minutes’  agita- 

Mr i " the  results  given  by  various  experimentalists, 

Mr  Taylor  found  them  to  differ  in  the  following  maiinner  : 1000  parts 
of  temperate  water  dissolve  of  their  weight  of  arsenious  acid,  ac 
ding  to  Despretz,  ^th,  and  according  to  Fischer,  Tirorith.  These 
are  he  extreines.  Again,  1000  parts  of  boiling  wate'r  dissolve  -itli 

Nasse  rZt  ’ according%o 

the  extremes,  but  the  majority  of  the  ex- 
perimenters do  not  so  hieher  thnn  i a • v 
were  1 v/r  A senes  of  experiments 

ere  instituted  by  Mr.  Taylor,  and  from  them  he  arrivL  at  the 

on  ”hil"  ^ showed  to  cool  from  212° 

on  this  poison  dissolves  less  than  ,-i  th  of  its  weight  or  about  1 1 

SrsVbstTnte^'l”‘'V^  /■  'l'*’^t  water  boiled^  for  an  hour  on 

mZe  ‘^^^hng,  does  not  retain 

3 That^  wate^To  1 Y ^ the  ounce, 

saturation  fftP,  1 ""1  acid  to  the  most  perfe,ct  state  of 

itTlSit’lfn  holds  dissolved  about  ^th  of 

nerSl  ’ Ti  r /o  the  ounce.  4.  That  water  at  ordinal^  tern- 
15  peratures  will  dissolve  from  about  -r-  ^ fb  f.i  ^ •*  • i . 

')  Irom  A PTain  fn  1 rrna;r*  + 1 Tofjth  of  Its  weight,  or 

i cumstinces  ® according  to  cir- 

■ onranl'p  is  much  impaired  by  the  presence  of 

§ Chnstison,  p.  228. 

tO'icliisioL*  I have  omitted  one  of  ]\Ir.  Taylor’s 

' ‘ransparenl  and  ^ J LLties':  <)hrerence  in  the  solubility  o/  the 

opaque  va.ieties  of  arsenious  acid,  because  it  does  not  seem  to  be 


M 
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half  a erain  to  the  ounce,  while  hot  coffee  and  cold  brandy  do  not  dis- 
solve  more  than  a grain.  These  results  readdy  explain  the  fact  why  the 
uoison  is  so  often  found  in  the  solid  state  in  the  stomach. 

^ The  deduction  from  the  above  statement  is  an  important  one  to  th^e 
medical  jurist.  It  shews  the  necessity  of  diluting  the  suspected  sub- 
Inte  considerably  with  water,  and  also  of  boiling  the  fluid  for  at  least 

‘''°rLtt”Th“c;raraon  statement  u.  moat  systematic 

it  is  acrid.  Dr.  Christison,  from  experiment,  is  of  opinion  that  it  i 

“ Si;:™  SmS”» 

MMeTorSo  other  ha„d.  found  the  temperature 

required  was  a red  heat  visible  m the  darL^ 


Tests  of  the  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  the  Solid  State. 

(a.)  The  process  of  ubdoot.on 

instrument  necessary  is  a glass  tube  , an  . jg  ^ii^t  recom- 

(I  ^ 


Its  length  should  be  about  three  inches  ; a^n  ^ 

to  Berzelius,  should  not  be  tnch.  ^ 

about  three  times  its  weight  of 


confirmed  by  his  experiments, 

Gnibourt’s.  In  a -ed  co-lega  point  variety  is  rarely  sold  by 

remarks,  is  not  of  miidi  importance,  since  tne  i 

«..d  Bundry  .pended  in  rim  r~.er  • 
g'r„„,n...  On  .he  ^ STen.h  ley,  the  erf'”' " 

indicated  tlie  presence  iThad'lostO  Oie  grammes.lAniiales  d Hy- 


ing 07ii«  gramiiies.  — “ ; • ■ q„  tlie  tentn  nay, 

indicated  tlie  presence  of  lostO  OlG  grammes.— Aniiales  > 

removed,  carefully  dried,  and  weighed  . it 


D-  Gordon,  in  his 

it  is  sweet.  Hahnemann  is  opinion, 

"lir^dhS  ’ 

3«3->;  Bergman,  388*. 

' A.  . . 1 ••  lOO 


i Ghimie,  vol.  ii.p.  429.  i c,.j_npps  vol.  x.  p.  122. 

I American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  voi.  p 
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ofreshly  ignited  charcoal.  This  is  decidedly  preferable  to  the  black 
T7flux  which  was  formerly  employed.*  If  the  suspected  substance  be 
large  in  quantity,  it  may  be  mixed  with  the  charcoal  before  it  is 
introduced  into  the  tube ; but  if  small,  it  may  be  better  to  drop  it 
into  the  tube,  and  then  cover  it  over  with  charcoal.  For  the  pur- 
pose of  introduction,  a small  glass  funnel  is  the  best ; and  to  it  may 
be  previously  fitted  a brass  or  silver  wire,  for  pushing  down  the 
matter  that  adheres.  It  is  of  importance  that  the  materials  to  be 
tested  should  all  be  collected  together,  and  this  object  is  best 
effected  by  the  use  of  the  funnel.  In  order  to  prevent  the  con- 
sequences of  expansion,  they  should  not  be  too  closely  rammed 
together. 

Heat  is  best  applied  with  the  spirit-lamp.f  The  upper  part  of 
the  material,  or  the  charcoal,  should  be  first  heated  with  a small  flame. 
Then  apply  the  heat  to  the  bottom  of  the  tube  with  an  enlarged  flame, 
and  any  water  that  may  form  on  its  sides  should  be  removed  with  a roll 
of  filtering  paper.  By  continuing  the  tube  in  the  flame,  the  metallic 
crust,  characteristic  of  arsenic,  will  soon  be  formed.  “ I’he  surface 
next  the  tube  is  almost  exactly  like  polished  steel,  being  a little  darker 
in  colour,  but  equal  in  brilliancy  and  polish,  and  the  inner  surface  is 
either  brilliantly  crystalline  to  the  naked  eye,  like  the  fracture  of  cast- 
iron,  or  has  a dull  greyish  white  colour,  but  appears  crystalline  before 
a common  magnifying  lens  of  four  or  five  powers.”  I 

These  properties  are  manifest  even  in  the  most  minute  quantities. 
Berzelius  says,  that  190th  of  a grain  of  the  oxide  is  more  than  sufficient 
! to  form  a good  crust.§ 

^ It  has  been  objected  to  this  test,  that  other  substances,  when  treated 
in  the  same  manner,  may  put  on  a similar  appearance.  Dr.  Paris  states 
that  a film  of  very  finely  divided  charcoal  lias  thus  been  mistaken  for 
arsenic.il  Antimony,  when  reduced,  is  also  said  to  resemble  the  crust. 
Ihis,  however,  is  totally  denied  by  Dr.  Christison.  And,  recently.  Dr. 


consist  of  cliarcoal  in  a state  of  extremely 
crudi  Ip  nvn  ’t  subcaifioiiate  of  potash.  1 1 is  prepared  by  deflagrating  in  a 

-R  witli  one  part  of  nitrate  of  potash.” 

— It.  Phillips’  Annals,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  35.  ^ 

flrstVorp  “I'Pear  each  to  have  recommended  this,  but  the 

p.  3B™  vol*^^  p^300^  attention  of  chemists  to  it — Annals,  N.  S.  vol.  vii. 

1 1 f oxalate  of  soda  has  been  recommended  by  Mr.  BPGreeor  as  nreferablpio  thp 

added  to  thiee  parts  of  oxalate.- London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxii.  p.  C14 

N.  S.  w',i.'*x!*p"’232.  directions  see  his  Cl.emist%,  or  Annals, 

animal 

Krain.LA.2~N.  S.  'V  <>f  a 

part  ofa  grain  and  even  less'  l.’r'i  O' • Ob.  isUson,  one-sixteentli,  one-linndiedth 
II  Pliannacologia,  p.  I'led.co-Chiru.-g.cal  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  93. 
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Mitchell,  of  Philadelphia,  has  observed  that  cinnabar,  mixed  with  carbon 
and  heated,  exactly  counterfeits  metallic  arsenic  in  its  appearance.* 

If  the  glass  tube  contains  lead,  it  may  assume  an  appearance  on  the 
outside  resembling  that  of  reduced  arsenic.  Tins  is  mentioned  by  Mr. 
Donovan,  and  I have  repeatedly  witnessed  it  when  the  heat  was 

is  from  circumstances  like  these,  although  I w^as  aw^are  of  but  a 
portion  of  them,  and  particularly  from  an  unwillingness  to  i;ecommend 
any  particular  test  to  the  exclusion  of  all  others,  that  I was  induced  o 
make  the  remarks  in  the  previous  edition  on  the  test  lie 

dispute,  if  there  be  any,  is  after  all,  I apprehend,  more  in  woids  than  m 
fact.  No  one  conversant  with  the  subject  will  deny  that  reduction  .s 
the  confirmatory,  the  decisive  proof ; but,  I also  presume,  a n 
medical  jurist,  with  the  reduced  metal  before  him, 
stop  with  that  experiment  and  go  into  court  and  testify  to  the  existence 
of  arsmbc.  Certkily  he  would  omit  some  of  the  means  of  rendering 

^^^^lb^)^£idation  ofthe  metallic  arsenic  by  Apply 

ballVhich  now  contains  the  flux  deprived  of  -seme,  and  at  a 1 ^ 

of  glass  tube  to  its  end,  so  that  it  can  be  drawn  off, 
free  of  any  danger  of  contact  with  it.  Then  apply  heat  to  the  cru 
with  the  soirit-lamp,  till  it  is  all  converted  into  a white  powder,  ih 
(I'al;e,:rous  ao7)’  will  ti.en  erysteUiae  in  the  fotna  of  octahedrons. 

which  can  be  readily  seen  with  a propei  ens. 

A necessary  caution  in  performing  this  experiment  is  not  to  e 

the  tube  too  sn’ddenly  or  too  highly,  aa  the  oai  J 
w ith  the  glass  and  form  a white  opaque  enamel.  It  is  oeuer  i 
the  tube  repeatedly  through  the  flame,  till  the  object  is  effected. 

Jft  Zortion  of  the°tube  containing  the  o«de  '"y 
^ R -1  fhi«  in  a drachm  or  two  of  distilled  water,  acidulate  the  sola 
to  in"  “ne^  taeato  directed,  and  apply  the  liquid  teaU  to  h. 

PZT)’'DtciSon  recommends,  aa  an  -Witional  teat  for  «.e  o A 

in  ii  ailid  state,  to  keep  it  for  a into  an 

iiiacal  sulphate  of  copper.jl  It  will  be  ^ ‘ ^ the  blue 


. American  Journal  of  f u^S'he^n  used  in  the  manufacmre 

+ Not  loiiK  since  it  was  hinted,  impair  the  correctness 

of  glass,  that  metal  might  be  >educed  by  ,i,ewn  to  be  a 

of  any  medico-legal  experiment.  11  - ’ , vi.  n.  22-4.  Baltimore  .Medjca 


of  any  medico-legal  experiment,  x '»s  Baltimore  -Me<nea. 

futile  objection  by  idiuburgh  i^Iedical  and  .^ur- 

and  Surgical  Journal,  yol.  '•  1>;  ul.l,  anu  uy  w 

. W 1 1 n yf  .1  I I 


Kical  Journal,  vol.  xlviii.  p.  440. 

- S.e,  on  this  point,  ™ i ‘ 'Zl.i?, 


far  coiiver 


been  suggested  by  Orfila.-Ediuburgh  Medical  an 


,1  This  appears  to 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxii.  p.  81. 
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in  nature,  he  adds,  “ exhibits  the  same  phenomenon  with  this 
agent. 

The  remaining  tests  are  only  mentioned  from  having  found  a place  in 
every  work  on  medical  jurisprudence.  They  are  equivocal,  besides  requir- 
ing such  a portion  of  arsenic  as  can  hardly  be  spared  in  most  cases. 

(®‘)  T’/ie  garlic  smell. — If  a portion  of  arsenic  be  thrown  on  red-hot 
iron  or  burning  charcoal,  it  will  evaporate  witli  a white  smoke,  and  a 
peculiar  smell  like  garlic.  Phosphorus,  however,  and  zinc,  under  the 
same  circumstances,  burn  with  a similar  odour. j-  Animal  matter,  and 
even  paper,  will  also  sometimes  imitate  it.  j; 

On  the  other  hand,  if  arsenic  be  mixed  with  either  a vegetable  or 
an  animal  substance,  the  smoke  and  smell  arising  from  these  bodies 
when  heated  will  altogether  prevent  us  from  detecting  the  peculiar 
properties  of  the  arsenic.  Dr.  Bostock  mixed  equal  parts  of  arsenic 
and  flour,  and  placed  them  on  iron  at  a low  red  heat,  but  the  suffoca- 
ting smoke  arising  from  the  flour  could  alone  be  perceived.§ 

It  is  also  ascertained  that  the  garlic  odour  is  evolved  by  the  sub- 
limation of  metallic  arsenic  only,  and  not  by  the  oxide,  unless  it  be  at 
the  same  time  reduced. ||  Thus,  Dr.  Paris  found  that  when  the  oxide 
was  projected  on  red-hot  copper  or  iron,  the  garlic  smell  was  produced; 
but  when  it  was  placed  on  a plate  of  copper,  iron,  or  platina,  and  heat 
applied  by  the  spirit-lamp  or  the  blow-pipe,  no  odour  was  percep- 
tible.  No  reduction  took  place  in  this  case,  and  the  arsenious  aeid  was 
dissipated  before  the  copper  could  acquire  a degree  of  temperature  suf- 
hcient  to  deoxidise  it. 

(f.)  The  tombac,  or  silvery  alloy. — This  is  produced  by  mixing  the 
oxide  with  charcoal  or  the  black  flux,  and  placing  it  between  two  cop- 
per  plates,  which  are  bound  together  by  iron  wire,  and  then  subjecting 
It  to  heat  for  a few  minutes.  On  rubbing  the  plates,  a silvery  white 
stain  will  be  left  on  the  surface  of  the  copper,  which  is  an  alloy  of  the 
two  metals.  1 his,  also,  is  an  uncertain  test.  Dr.  Bostock  placed  char- 
coa  a one,  moistened  with  oil,  between  copper  plates,  and,  after  apply- 
i^ng  heat  in  the  manner  just  directed,  found  an  appearance  somewhat 
nil  ar  to  the  alloy.^j  Dr.  M‘Nevin  ascertained  that  oxide  of  tin  had 
nearly  the  same  effect  on  copper  as  oxide  of  arsenic  has.  If  the  quan- 
tity  used  be  sufficient,  it  is  probable  that  no  mistake  could  be  made  in 
coiitoundmg  the  respective  states  of  the  copper;  but,  as  I have  already 

it  with  ascertain  tlie  presence  of  solid  arsenic  by  fusing 

red  *.'■•  -Arsemate  of  potash  is  tlie  product,  wliich  gives  a brick! 

red  precipitate  with  nitrate  nf  u Ivor  a ...... l.  I-.’  ...  5 caaoiiCK- 


redjirecipitate  with  nitrate  of  silver.— Annals  of  Phriosophy,  N.'  s.*  voUv.V'llT 

solution  of  arsenic  is  given  by  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  in’  ibil’ 


A mode  of  applying  this  to  a 
: vii.  p.  35. 

■ ^'*1- j!  358?'‘  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  85.  Murray’s  Chemistry, 

+ Christison,  p.  237. 

§ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  I73. 

^ol.  ii.  p.  227.'"  Jonnial,  vol.  vi.  p.  342.  R.  Phillips,  in  Annals,  N.  S. 

' Orfil  ("Ame“iS  Jmi'I'nal  of  P'  172-  On  this  test,  see 

soplucal  Magazitie^ol.  xliil.  p 4^5)  ’ B'ugnatelli  (Philo- 
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remarked,  we  can  seldom  spare  enough  for  this  purpose,  and  the  use  of 
this  test  must  therefore  be  discouraged.* 


Tests  of  Oxide  of  Arsenic  in  Solution. 

(a.)  SuMuretted  the  fluid  to  be  toted  is  alkaliue, 

this  will  not  aet,  because  the  precipitate  it  would  otherwise  form 
Itluble  in  the  a'^^.ies  If.  m.  the^o.her  h^^^^ 

Ty  subserueutottempts  at  reduction.  Hence,  if  the  suspected  fluid 
reddens  litmus,  it  must  be  neutralised  with  potash  ; if  it  be  alkaline, 
must  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid.  This  last,  indeed,  is  now  recom- 
mended to  be  used  in  all  cases,  as  sulphuretted  hydrogen  has  no  action 

wS  ?h!s  previous  preparation  of  the  fluid,  it  is  to  be  ^^bjecUd  to 

a stream  of  Bulphuretod  hydro^  I-jiTr^ldf^L^tlmm 


ii- 


3ueu  uyuiugcii  gu-o  ---  --  • I 

the  apparatus  best  fitted  for  this  purpose  is  here 
eiven.t  The  first  portions  of  the  gas  turn  the 
Lenical  solution  to  a bright  lemon  yellow  colour, 
and  the  subsequent  portions  throw  down  a fioccu- 
lent  precipitate  of  a sulphur  yellow  tint,  which  is 
the  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  If  the  proportion  of  ox- 
ide in  solution  be  small,  there  will  be  only  a J el- 
lowness,  owing  to  the  sulphuret  l^^mg  soluble  m > 
an  excess  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  This  exce^ 
may  be  expelled  by  boiling,  after  which  a distinct 

-Km  Mlowtg  arf  ihe  only  subslai.ccs  .hat  cj«  : 
be  confounded  with  the  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  1 e - 


. Besides  the  inodes  of  ^ S^L^^L^eSed 

One  is  recommended  by  Dr.  A-  1-  t . ; by  it,  and,  after  removing  the  ■ 

animal  charcoal.  The  arsenic  will  a charcoal.  Tins  proc^,  ^ 

it  mav  he  reduced  and  suhlnned  by  di)ii  g small.  Tlie  other  is  the  a 

l.owever,  will  not  answer  JesEed  by  Jaeger,  and  ! 

Hpplication  of  galvanism.  ^ ^ of  apparatus;  but  it  al®*  s , 

chemists  liave  used  it  ‘ Hledical  and  Surgical  Jonn>  > 

8^1  Orfila’s  toxicology,  vid.  i.  p.^lOJ  ;.^^^  „„  ^,e  re-  - 

■;r:: wui.  1”“.“  r«  o„. 

dipped  into  the  mixtuie,  ® *'  - j j„cre  or  less  covered  with  a crust  o n 
mim.tes,  wlien  the  platina  will  he  j heat  to  ihe  , 

arsenic.  On  tl.rowing  away  tl.e  ac  d “ >in  c„p^ 

arsenic  rose  in  alliaceous  ' <‘1’'’"*;*' ’ ciendLning  successfully  operated  on  a 
with  the  tests.  In  this  S"  ,%ledical  Gazette,  vol.  xn.  p-4^ 

phuric  acid  poured  on  it  through  the  funnel. 
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salts  of  cadmium  yield  nearly  the  same  colour,  but  they  are  very  rare.* 
The  precipitated  sulphuret  of  cadmium  also  is  soluble  in  ammonia, 
which  is  not  the  case  with  the  other.f  The  salts  of  selenium  also  give 
a yellow  precipitate,  but  these  also  are  very  rare.  The  persalts  of  tin 
give  a dirty  greyish  yellow  precipitate,  but  ammonia  turns  it  brown. 
The  salts  of  antimony  form  an  orange  red  precipitate,  with  sulphuretted 
hydrogen. 

This  is  a very  minute  test.  Children  found  a decided  yellow  colour 
in  an  ounce  of  distilled  water  to  which  one  drop  of  arsenious  acid  had 
been  added.  Jaeger  detected  arsenic  thus  in  a solution  which  bore  the 
proportion  to  the  water  of  one  to  50,000;  and  Christison  says  that  it 
acts  on  the  oxide  in  a hundred  thousand  parts  of  vvater.l 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  should,  in  all  cases,  be  used  in  preference 
to  its  solution,  or  to  the  hydro-sulphate  of  ammonia.  The  ammonia  of 
the  latter  may  keep  the  arsenical  sulphuret  in  solution.^ 

(b.)  Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver. — Dissolve  lunar  caustic  in  ten 
parts  of  water  ; add  ammonia,  which  will  precipitate  the  oxide  of  silver, 
and  then  re-dissolve  the  precipitate  nearly,  but  not  entirely,  by  adding 
gradually  an  excess  of  ammonia.  In  this  state  the  ammoniacal  nitrate 
of  silver  will  cause,  even  in  a weak  solution  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  a lively 
lemon  yellow  precipitate,  the  arsenite  of  silver,  which  passes  to  a dark 
brown  under  exposure  to  light. 

There  are,  however,  many  impediments  to  the  perfect  action  of  this 
test.  Several  of  the  acids,  as  well  as  an  excess  of  ammonia,  prevent  its 
due  operation.  Common  salt,  if  present,  will  give  a pale  yellowish 
white  colour  to  the  arsenical  precipitate.  Dr.  Forbes,  of  Aberdeen,  pro- 
poses to  remove  this  difficulty  by  using  the  niti’ate  of  silver  alone, 
^ long  as  any  white  precipitate  falls  down  ; then  add  a slight  excess  of 
it,  and  after  subsidence  to  drop  in  ammonia.  The  chloride  of  sodium 
IS  thus  removed,  and  the  yellow  arsenite  of  silver  is  formed  in  the  last 
part  of  the  process.  || 

The  follow'ing  method,  prepared  and  used  by  Professor  Traill,  is 
probably  the  best  yet  suggested  for  shewing  the  minuteness  of  this  test. 

e places  a drop  of  the  suspected  liquid  on  a plate  of  clear  glass,  and 
near  it  another  of  the  ammoniaco-nitrate.  Then  join  them  by  means 
ot  a glass  rod,  without  completely  mingling.  With  -xy^jjfjth  of  a 
gram  dissolved  in  water  by  boiling,  the  test  gave  a rich  yellow  flaky 
precipitate,  w hich,  on  subsidence,  left  the  liquor  clear.  With  — r^-tli 
nt  a gram  the  character  of  the  precipitate  was  still  distinctly  seen  by 
ttie  naked  eye,  and  even  with  -r^i^^jth  of  a grain,  a lens  of  moderate 


plmreu.T?’ this  very  property  of  yielding  a yellow  precipitate  with  sul- 

800’.,  Histo  of  codmiiun  by  Stromeyer.— Thom- 

riistoiy  of  Chemistry,  vol.  ii.  p.  220.  ^ 

t Bischoff,  Philosophical  Maga'/ine  and  Annals,  vol.  ii.  p.  231. 

vol.'Vii  rS’.  ri  P;  Edinlmrgh  flledical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

(Jhristi.son,  p.  242. 

^r.  Bo.stock’s  paper.— 

II  Ediuhurgli  Medical  and  SurgiealJournal,  vol.  xxxii.  p.  335. 
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power  enabled  Dr.  Traill  to  observe  the  yellow  flakes  in  a clear  liquid. 

T ali  these  experiments,  he  adds,  it  aids  the  eye  much  to  place  the 
nlate  on  some  dark  ground,  as  the  sleeve  ot  a coat. 

But  this  test  cannot  be  depended  upon  for  exh.b.lmg  ,ts  character- 
istic appearance,  if  vegetable  or  animal  matter  is  present.  It  is  useful, 
ZmTven  here,'’aa  its  precipitate  is  copious,  and  uhtch  ma,  he, 

used  ni  sulphaU  of  copper  \t  prepared  by  the  same 

U c’a^et  i^  slttTd^o'i  arsenic,  an  apple-green  or 

r^rLte^^;‘bu^  r^p^rat^Tp-ented  l,y  the 
presIL  of  ammonia  and  several  of  the  acids.  So 

r«te"r."'xraVre°;:!di.^7-^^^^^^^ 

precipitate  on  Hure-i 

‘Z  fflle~  gPmly  compressed  b^e.ween  folds  of  bibulous  paper, 

• Edinburgh  Mediral  iind  Surgical  the 

.mmo,.l.cu.uHr.«  at  silver,  ihe.gl.  .>.,y 

rgTn'all,  reposed  '-y  ' 

Marcet,  and  finally  1"  /yn),,e  may  be  found  in  Philosophical  -Maga-  ■ 

history,  and  discussions  concerning  ''»lue  may 

ziiie,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  401  ; vol.  xl.  pp.  105,  1 / J,  2f.  ‘343  ; vol.  vi. 

Medico-Cliinugical  TransacUons,  vol.  u.  p.  lo7  , 1 

TV  fiin  • naneis  of  Drs.  Marcet  and  Roget.  . 

Edl’nbu^h  Itledlcl  and  Surgical  Jo.irnah  v«  . ™ • P-  «■  . ,j2  vii. 

p.  3^."*  c.  t - c.™ 



p 1«9-  Parisb  Pharmecolugia  and  Medical  Jurispiudence.  , p.  f,,. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Snrgical  J".nr,„h  vnl.  am.  P-  al9 , 

Sronnt  ™X'’’s;hweh;tni  ' 

KSr Medica.  .ud  «.»> 

having  its  cork  pierced  will,  a smal  d a'v  « reversed,  a very  g 

The  breath  Thi»’i“«rnni...l,  fur  uasbing  J"',' “JJi’Xan  * 

re"T=r.,  uS  hivm^  '■!  B'™liue.  The  figure  ou  die  «■  I 

pipette. 
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; and  the  sulphuret  is  removed  with  the  point  of  a knife  before  it  dries, 
I and  dried  in  little  masses  on  a watch-glass,  by  the  side  of  a chamber 
: fire,  or  still  better  in  a vapour-bath.  Or,  again,  the  sulphuret  may  be 
i allowed  completely  to  subside,  and  then  poured  into  a small  glass  tube 
! of  either  of  the  accompanying  forms. 


i 

Add  boiling  water  to  this,  and  having  repeated  this  a sufficient 
I.  number  of  times,  pouring  off  the  water  each  time  until  the  subsidence 
) is  completed,  the  last  portions  of  water  may  be  gently  driven  off  by  heat, 
i and  wiped  off  the  inside  of  the  tube  as  they  condense.  The  bottom 
; of  the  tube  which  contains  the  precipitate  may  now  be  cut  off  with 
i a file. 

In  either  case,  drop  the  sulphuret  into  the  tube  figured  at  page  838, 
; and  cover  it  by  means  of  the  funnel  (see  page  839),  with  a flux  con- 
I sisting  of  an  alkaline  carbonate  and  charcoal,  either  the  black  flux,  or  a 
< mixture  of  two  parts  of  ignited  carbonate  of  soda  and  one  of  charcoal. 
1 Mr.  Taylor  advises,  as  the  best  proportions,  four  parts  by  weight  of  the 
i black  flux  to  one  of  the  sulphuret.  Heat  must  first  be  applied  to  the 
1 part  containing  the  flux,  and  the  continuance  of  its  application  (which 
[requires  longer  time  than  with  arsenious  acid)  reduces  the  metal.* 

(e.)  Arseniurelted  hydrogen  test. — We  are  indebted  for  this  excel- 
lent and  most  minute  test  to  Mr.  Marsh,  of  Woolwich.  In  return 
for  his  communication  of  it  to  the  Society  of  Arts  in  London,  he 
^ received  their  large  gold  medal.  The  principle  of  it  is  to  generate 
hydrogen  slowly  in  the  midst  of  a liquid  containing  arsenious  or  arsenic 
i acid,  or  any  of  their  soluble  salts.  For  this  purpose  Mr.  Marsh  devised 
an  apparatus  here  figured.  A glass  tube,  open  at  both  ends,  and  about 
tliree-(juarters  of  an  inch  in  its  internal  diameter,  is  bent  in  the  form 
nr  a syphon,  the  shorter  leg  being  about  five  inches,  and  the  longer 
about  eight  inches  in  length.  A stop-cock,  furnished  with  a jet  of  fine 


Berzelius  has  also  recommended  the  following.  After  a portion  of  the  sul- 
P niret  has  been  introduced  into  the  tube,  insert  a piece  of  steel  piano-forte  wire,  ati 
ici  ong,  so  as  to  reach  the  surface  of  the  sulphuret.  Heat  the  wire  with  a spirit- 
continue  it  until  the  snljihuret,  in  a state  of  vapour,  passes  along  the 
oiiB  * •'*****’  1“  rhis  way  sulphuret  of  iron  and  metallic  arsenic  are  obtained.  The 

^Pl  ration  should  he  conducted  slowly Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal, 
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bore,  is  fitted  to  the  shorter  leg,  and  the  whole 
apparatus  is  secured  in  an  upright  position,  by 
attaching  it  to  a wooden  block  and  pillar  with 
slips  of  India  rubber.  The  suspected  liquid,  alter 
bein^^  freed  from  bulky  organic  matters,  in  the 
manner  hereafter  to  be  described,  is  mixed  with  a 
portion  of  diluted  sulphuric  acid  (from  a draclnn 
and  a half  to  three  drachms  is  recommended  by 
Mr.  Marsh),  and  then  introduced  into  the  longer 
leg  of  the  tube.  A piece  of  metallic  zinc  is 
now  dropped  into  the  shorter  leg,  and  the  stop- 
cock is  properly  adjusted.  Hydrogen  will,  of 
course,  be  evolved  if  the  liquid  be  pure,  but  it  it 
contains  arsenic,  the  product  will  be  arseniuretted 

over  the  flame,  a eiroalar  slain  of  melallio  arseme  « ^ 

lilst  the  eombuslion  of  the  hydrogen,  a the 

held  at  an’  angle  o/forty-five  i.:  flat 

come  lined  with  metallic  ar&eni  P - short  distance 

impinges,  and  with  white  arsenic,  or  arsenious  acid,  at  a shoit 

^"°“The  testimony  in  favour  of  the  test  is  of  the  highest  chaiacter. 
Mr.  MarJh  himsJf  obtained  distinct  metallic  crusts  when  “ 

only  one  drop  ' ^r  Pereira  detected  the  poison  m a 

and  twentieth  part  of  a g,rain.  ■ oilver  and  copper  tests,  al- 

liquid  which  gave  no  indication  w i Herenath  pronounces 

rtst  iht  ,tt 

“;:tVSfgCr«rmi^^^ 

in  separate  places  on  its  suifac  • Jater  kept  the  place  cool 

under  one  of  these,  the  ° ^1,3  ^Liger  o^f  fracture 

and  increased  the  tlnckness  ° ^ holding  the  drops  some 

was  avoided.  On  inverting  P > of  ai'senious  acid, 

little  height  above  the  test  cffec 

S Tcai  wireltd^lSd  hydiogcn  j)t"cVin 

Ssir'^ei^ 

use  of  porcelain  in  place  ot  glass  or  mica 

verv  dcliccttc  shades.  , mptlind  of 

■Bersdius,  while  he  highly  recomm™  he  , ^ ^ 


'Bersellus,  while  he  highly  ^commends  > "I,;  which 

observes  iiivedigilions,  vis  d 

SsiSi^to'u  e^Lty  heat.  \t  is  only  necessary  to  pas.  the 


gas 
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iT  tlu'ough  a tube  heated  to  redness  at  one  part ; the  arseniuretted  hy- 
drogen  is  then  decomposed  into  arsenic,  which  is  deposited  farther  on, 
in  a cool  part  of  the  tube,  and  into  hydrogen,  which  is  disengaged  in 
<1  a pure  state.  The  only  apparatus  needed  for  this  purpose,  he  adds,  is 
a flask  for  the  disengagement  of  the  gas,  and  a pipe  to  conduct  it,  as 
t soon  as  disengaged,  through  a glass  tube  heated  to  redness  in  one  part 
^ by  the  flame  of  a spirit-lamp.  “ If  we  wish  for  greater  certainty,  to  place 
in  the  red  part  of  the  tube  a small  quantity  of  a known  weight  of 
copper,  reduced  by  hydrogen,  a white  arseniuret  of  copper  will  be 
obtained,  and  we  may  thence  ascertain,  with  great  exactness,  the 
weight  of  the  arsenic  which  accompanies  the  hydrogen.”  Berzelius 
detected  by  this  process  the  presence  of  a millogramme  of  arsenic,  which 
had  been  previously  dissolved  in  sulphuric  acid,  and  then  operated  on 
in  the  manner  proposed  by  himself  and  Mr.  Marsh.* 

Two  objections  have  been  made  against  this  test.  One  was  antici- 
pated by  the  inventor,  viz.  that  the  zinc  used  may  contain  arsenic,  and 
so  also  may  the  sulphuric  acid.  But  the  difficulty  in  either  case  is 
obviated  by  first  trying  the  purity  of  the  materials.  Perform  the  ex- 
periment with  zinc  and  diluted  sulphuric  acid  alone,  and  if  arsenic  be 
present  in  them  its  characteristic  stain  will  be  exhibited.  Another 
has  been  stated  by  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson.  It  is,  that  an  alloy  of  anti- 
mony and  zinc,  when  acted  on  by  sulphuric  acid,  will  produce  an 
inflammable  gas  (called  by  Mr.  Thompson  antimoniuretted  hydrogen), 
'li  which  burns  with  a pale  bluish  green  flame,  resembling  that  of  arseni- 
1 uretted  hydrogen  ; and  when  a piece  of  cold  glass  or  china  is  held  in 
' the  flame,  a metallic  crust  is  deposited,  while  with  a glass  tube  there  is 
c a metallic  film  in  the  part  nearest  the  flame  and  a white  oxide  beyond 
it.  Again,  it  sulphuretted  hydrogen  be  passed  over  the  oxides  of 
lese  metals,  particularly  if  their  quantity  be  minute,  the  colour  of 
the  products  ma.y  not  be  strikingly  different.  To  obviate  these  diffi- 
culties, and  to  distinguish  between  the  two  metals,  the  crust  should  be 
rea  ed  with  a drop  of  nitric  acid,  which  immediately  dissolves  both. 

^ ass  a current  of  sulphuretted  hydrogen  over  a portion  of  this,  and,  if 
jit  be  arsenic,  orpiment  will  be  produced,  soluble  in  liquid  ammonia. 

» Another  portion  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness.  The  white  powder 
j .1"®  produced  is  now  to  be  tested  with  a dilute  solution  of  nitrate  of 
I ♦ I ver,  and  the  whole  exposed  to  the  fumes  of  a stopper  moistened  with 

‘ ish  antimony,  a dense  white  precipitate  will  be  depo- 

. jaitec^  while  arsenic  will  exhibit  canary-yellow  flocculi. 

' II<>  Munich  has  pointed  out  other  modes  of  discriminatino-. 

reel  the  flame  of  antimoniuretted  hydrogen  when  dt- 

samr  ^ porcelain,  covers  it  with  metallic  films,  in  the 

I’in  n arseniuretted  hydrogen;  but  if  the  former  be  burnt 

ibe  contact  with  the  air,  not  a trace  of  antimony  will 

'Other  on  the  sides  of  the  vessel.  But  this  happens  with  the 

: iriuantit!  'T?  * f ^nantity  of  arsenic  may  be  very  small  in  a large 
■hiurettirl  Again,  chlorine  gas,  mixed  with  antimo- 

ly  logen,  forms  chloride  of  antimony,  and  does  not  set  free 


• Journal  de  Pliarmacie,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  17P. 
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th.  metallic  antimony ; while,  if  a few  bubbles  f 

reg“^  Mo”le7 these  Sl'utions  7lh" 
charged  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen ; the  ^ligappears 

l7th7rd7ti77\“f7"dro^  oTa7mo7,  and  the  other  doe. 
”°‘lt  is  proper  very  briefly  to  mention  some  other  tests  that  have 

been  proposed.  nrecioitate  with  arsenious  acid  in 

1.  with  the  German 
B^it  aotl  M mimerous  other  substances  in  a similar 

"Ind  aglii  irdoes  not  act  it  the  solution  contams  tree  n.tne, 

muriatic,  and  acetic  acids.  n^nnosed  bv  Dr.  Cooper.  It 

2.  Chromate  of  potash  has  been  / srass-gr^n  pre- 

causes,  when  added  to  a S ehmme./ 

cipitate  in  about  half  an  hour.  ilyfipH  bv  Professor  Emmet 

* 3.  loiU.  o/pomsriurn  has  on 

of  the  University  of  Virgmia  It  gives  ^ 

the  addition  of  nitric  acid,  cj*ang  t time,  the 

according  to  the  quantity.  If  st  ^ Muriatic  acid  turns  it 

deep  blue  tint,  indicative  of  iodine,  is  piesent. 

to  a bright  yellow.§  it  has  been  customary 

In  applying  reagents  to  rp^gg  however,  are  now 

to  advise  the  employment  of  glass  tub  • or,  what 

generally  superseded  by  watc  -g  i^ses  1 Herepath  thus  found 

is  probably  still  better,  a contrast  of 

the  green  of  Scheele  to  become  more  ^ 

colour  with  the  white  pl^e.  j of  the  suspected  duid 

used  in  the  same  way.  The  quantity  equ  led  of  the  u p 
needs  thus  to  be  quite  small;  a consideration  frequently 

* London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  P- 

Pereira,  London  ^t'^dical  Gazette,  yo  . xvi  . p.  | Hospital  ReporM, 

British  Association  for  1836,  Appendix,  P;  . vol.  xxiii.  P- 562,  wa"*' 

Ltfin'itrifafjom^narof^P^ 

h.  ;.a„dV  dw  ..i,"uu.> »' 

iri'S  .Td  m.  p.  s,«.  Dr.S«m.. 

^ i Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  P- lap.  bee  (psts  . 

V...  i,  P 

11X1...°?  pl.h !» »1- ';3“ 

Lave  been  used.  _ 

§ Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  xvm.  p-  o8. 
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importance  in  medico-legal  cases.  We  may  even,  as  also  suggested  by 
Mr.  Herepath,  employ  a piece  of  white  blotting-paper,  placed  on  a 
flat  chalk  stone,  and  guide  the  reagents  by  means  of  a glass  rod  to 
portions  of  the  suspected  fluid.  These,  when  dried,  retain  their  charac- 
teristic appearances,  and  may  be  introduced  into  sealed  tubes  for  the 
purpose  of  exhibition  on  the  trial.* 

Tests  of  Oxide  of  Arsenic  when  mixed  with  Organic  Fluids  and  Solids, 
and  loith  the  Contents  and  Tissues  of  the  Stomach.  ’ 

_ It  is  safest  in  medico-legal  cases,  to  take  the  stomach  itself,  cut  it 
into  small  shreds,  and  boil  it  in  distilled  water,  along  with  any  fluids 
^at  may  be  found  in  it.  This  should  be  continued  for  half  an  hour. 
The  coarser  solid  particles  are  then  separated  by  a gauze  filter,  and 

the  fluid  is  filtered  through  paper.  This  filtration  occupies  at  least 
thirty-six  hours. 

In  order  to  free  the  fluid  from  animal  matter,  acetic  acid  should  be 
added.  And  before  applying  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  it  may  be  advis- 
able to  use  the  nitrate  of  silver  as  a trial  test  in  the  manner  already 
recommended.  For  this  purpose,  neutralise  the  fluid  with  ammonia  or 
potash,  and  test  a few  drops  with  ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver.  If  it 
gives  its  characteristic  precipitate,  the  process  may  be  proceeded  with ; 

It  not,  evaporate  the  solution  with  a moderate  heat  to  dryness,  form  a 
new  solution  by  boiling  successive  portions  of  distilled  water  on  the 
residue,  and,  when  cool,  filter  this  solution. 

I The  remaining  steps  are  similar  to  those  already  described,  acidu- 
lation  with  acetic  acid,  precipitation  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  reduc- 
and  oxidation  of  the  metal.  If  the  sulphuret 
after  boiling  does  not  subside  easily,  add  a little  muriate  of  ammonia 

I i<i  ru!  ’ 1^?*^  continues  muddy,  and  the  deposition 

jiSoHot  complete,  allow  it  to  remain  at  rest  for  forty-eight  hours  or 
! * ' 

nV®  process,  others  have  been  recommended  by  various 
isunnnirl  period  proposed  to  decolorise  by  chlorine,  and 

advised  to 

• ^ animal  charcoal.  Rose  recommended  the 

ch«rp^"i  forming  arsenite  of  lime  and  reducing  it  witli 

the  boracic  acid.  Rapp’s  process  consisted  in  deflagrating 

Peroxidating  the  oxide  of  arsenic,  by  means 
araenie  K of  potash.  Dr.  Pans  has  advised  that  the  whole 

•precinLte  7'^^  ammoniated  nitrate  of  silver,  and  the 

»'n  potaS.  np  boils  the  suspected  substance 

bydroSn  nn“l  Ti solution  with  muriatic  acid,  adds  sulphuretted 
'The  pldnS  •‘^'1  evaporates  till  the  precipitate  subsides. 

portion  aSd  rtff  mixed  with  nitre  in  large  pro- 

ion,  and  deflagrated  in  a tube.  The  product  is  dissolved  in  an 


t ClTrSL^p?  1830,  Appendix,  p.  68. 
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excess  of  lime-water,  and  the  arseniate  of  lime  so  formed  is  collected 

^"‘^OrfiirLrrLfnU^^^  the  following  process,  in  order 

to  £ troj  the  animal  matter  previous  to  using  the  sulphuretted  hydro- 
len  Boil  the  suspected  fluid  in  nitric  acid;  then  "eutrahse  ^If 
Ltash  • add  muriatic  acid  in  slight  excess;  then  pour  in  sulphuretted 
wa.e.  boi,  and  pnecip 

tLXhVet  diluted’  ammonia,  and  dually  tlmow  do™  the 

“'t"t:“eX'd!atdret‘on.icted,  at  Taunton  in  England,  of 

poialfn^^Tltusbanl  the 

it  was  deflagrated,  diluted  acetic  acid  »“  “d"  t»  ^ of 

neutralise  the  carbonate  of  potash  result  „ ^“t^eam  of 

the  charcoal  of  the  animal  and  veg  it  which  turned  it 

sulphuretted  hydrogen  w^  then  reduction,  with  the  other 

yellow;  and  upon  deposition  an  s q ua  jq  take  before  a 

Lperiments  already  indicated,  enough  was  obtained 

. The  following  authorides  on  the  detection  of  arsenic  in  mixed  fluids  are 
worthy  of  c^-eful  study  : p,„.ti„ns  of  Arsenic  in  Mixed  Fluids,  by  Professor 

chiSd^-S^i  M^icai  A^l;^ 

Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  n.  p.  27d- 

Paris  and  Fonbhmque,  vol.  n.  p.  Berzelius,  Chimie,  vol.  ii.  p-  44/. 

Thomson’s  London  Dispensatoiy,  p.  l77-  „. 

Berzelius,  Edinburgh  Journal  ^8' 

Giseke’saccountot  Rose  andBe.zeln^  p.oce  . 

R.  Pliillips,  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  b.  voi.  p 

Dr.  Christison,  ibid.  vol.  xn.  p.  2o. 

Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  Lancet,  . vol.  x.  p.  115.  Amen 

Dr.  Venables,  London  Rledical  Gazette,^ vol.  vi.  p 


can  Journal  of  51edical  bciences,  vol.  xju  o-4.  of  z me 

Taufflieb’s  method  of  treating  m xed  Taufflieb  pours  this  so 

in  notash.—Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  xx.  p.  dJ2-  „,„te  «ith 

tion  into  the  fluids  as  taken  the  sti^ac^  ^ and  contams, 

them,  and  form  a precipitate  1 "Sved  in  potash.  Acidulate  this  fluu* 

besides  the  arsenic,  an  exce  > « - ,,._n. 


:.id  appb  sulphuretted  hydrogen 
iws  Sra^tbxiopediH  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii.  art.  A.senic.  ^ 

Fisher. 
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jury  of  the  reduced  metal,  arsenious  acid,  Scheele’s  greeu,  arsenite  of 
silver  and  orpiment,  although  the  reduced  arsenic  was  not  more  than 
one-hundredth  of  a grain.* 

• j noticed  the  symptoms  and  the  morbid  appearances 

induced  by  arsenic,  as  well  as  the  chemical  means  for  its  detection 
It  remains  to  mention  some  medico-legal  cases.  The  records  of  crimi- 
nal jurisprudence  in  every  civilised  country  unfortunately  abound  in 
these;  and  they  are  peculiarly  interesting  to  the  student  in  legal  medi- 
cine, as  they  either  illustrate  the  errors  and  omissions  of  professional 
witnesses,  or  their  skill  and  accuracy.  In  the  former  case,  much  allow- 
ance must  be  made  for  the  imperfect  state  of  knowledge,  arising  from 
a neglect  of  the  science.  This  cannot,  however,  be  conceded  at  present. 
Every  physician  who  now  offers  himself  as  a witness  has  the  means  of 
accurate  knowledge  within  his  power. 

The  case  of  Bliss  Blandy. — This  is  interesting,  as  it  gives  us  the 
mode  pursued  to  detect  arsenic  nearly  a century  since. 

,-nrrf  r February  1752,  at  Oxford,  for  poison- 

g her  father  with  arsenic.  It  appears  that  she  fell  in  love  with  a 

liei'  marriage  with 

him'  • ^!i  formed  the  plan  of  destroying 

w f possession  both  of  his  daughter  and  property  • 

induced  f " fonvarded  arsenic  to  Miss  Blandy,  which  she  wis 

induced  from  time  to  time  to  mix  in  his  food  and  drink.  It  produced 

sTo^aT  burning  pL  in  his 

i hL  11  ^ very  rapidly.  Several  females  who 

also  spT.pd  fn  ■ “i^ed,  were 

last  on  ""^1  and  suffered  greatly.  At 

I nuantitv  fhnn  appears  to  have  added  a larger 

former  svm'nf  his  water-gruel.  He  was  attacked  with  all  his 

' there  double  violence;  the  abdomen  swelled,  and 

. On  the  n^r  ^"^P^'^^kings  over  every  part  of  his  body, 

tongue  swelled^V  >/^‘J'ogton  visited  him,  and  found  Ids 

inflfnied  ht  1 inflamed  and  excoriated,  his  eyes 

difficult-’  thpr^p*"  intermitting,  and  his  respiratfon 

■quanff  V “ inability  to  swallow  even  the  frailest  • 

Durimwh  ^ ® r I bloody  stools, 

the  reoh^^  ^PPo^red  somewhat  relieved,  except  that 

delirinm  -f7^"  ulcerated  and  painful ; but  on  Tuesday  (13th),  a^light 

isupervenTl  anVdeatl^*^”^^’  “’serous  discharges  from  the  rectum 
' ensued  on  Wednesday. 

P-rl  of  h'“  ams  T,  “ TI>P  >»hk.  »»<!  hinder 

■•'egated  with  nmnl^  ® ?’  ‘""r,  ^vid.  The  heart  was  va- 

'‘^'th  air,  and  bloitp?r^°^^'  ^ resembled  bladders  half  filled 

'"k.  The  liv™^  P"l^’  -ith  black 

er  and  spleen  were  much  discoloured ; the  former  looked 


• Herepaih,  Proceedings  of  British  Association,  183G.-A]p.  p.  C9. 
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as  if  it  had  been  boiled,  but  that  part  of  it  which  covered  the  stomach 
was  particularly  dark.  The  kidneys  were  stained  with  hvid  spots. 
The  stomach  and  bowels  were  inflated  and  appeared,  before  any 
incision  was  made  into  them,  as  if  they  had  been  pinched,  and  extra, 
vasated  blood  had  stagnated  between  their  membranes;  they  con- 
tained nothing  but  a slimy,  bloody  froth;  their  coats  were  remarkab  y 
smooth,  thin,  and  flabby.  The  wrinkles  of  the  stomach  were  totally 
obliterated.  The  internal  coat  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum,  espe- 
cially about  the  orifice  of  the  former,  was  prodigiously  inflamed  and 
excoriated.  There  was  no  scirrhus  in  any  gland  of  the  abdomen,  no 
adhesion  of  the  lungs,  nor,  indeed,  the  least  trace  of  a natural  decay  in 

'‘"^rrortirn  o7t"he  powder  found  at  the  bottom  of  the  gruel  adminis- 
tered to  Mr.  Blandy  was  handed  to  Dr.  Addington.  He  gave  a par^ 
of  this  to  Mr.  King,  a chemist  in  Reading,  who  examined  it,  and 
declared  it  to  be  white  arsenic.  On  the  remainder  he  experiinen 
himself,  and  came  to  a similar  result.  The  que^ion 
Why  do  you  believe  it  to  be  white  arsenic?  He  replied.  For  the 
following  reasons:  1.  This  powder  has  a milky  whiteness ; so  has  white 
arsenic  ^ 2.  This  is  gritty  and  almost  insipid;  so  is  white  aisenic.  3. 
krt  of  it  swims  on  the  surface  of  cold  water,  like  a pale  sulphureous 
film  but  the  •’■reatest  part  sinks  to  the  bottom  and  remains  there  undis- 
soDed  tlifsa^iL  is  true  of  white  arsenic.  4.  This  thrown  on  red-hot 
iron  does  not  flame,  but  rises  entirely  in  thick  white  fumes, 
the  stench  of  garlic,  and  cover  cold  iron,  held  just  over  them  "dli  vhite 
filers  wJitf  arsenic  does,  the  same.  5.  I boiled  ten  grains  of  hi^ 
powder’in  four  ounces  of  clear  water,  and  then  passing  the  decoction 
{hrough  a filter,  divided  it  into  five  equal  parts  which 
many  glasses.  Into  one  glass  I poured  a few  drops 
ammoniac;  into  another,  some  of  the  lixivium  of  tartar  ; into  the  dnrd^ 
some  strong  spirit  of  vitriol;  into  the  fourth,  some  spirit  of  fait,  and 
Z tfe  STome  syrup  of  violets.  The  spirit  of  sal  a—c 
down  a few  particles  of  pale  sediment;  the  the 

white  cloud  which  hung  a little  above  the  middle  of  the  • 
spirits  of  vitriol  and  salt  made  a considerable  precipitation  of  » 
coloured  substance,  which,  in  the  former,  mto^ 

• crystals  sticking  to  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  §'as  , y P 
violets  produced  a beautiful  green  tincture.  Having  washed  the 
pan,  fuLel,  and  glasses  used  in  the  foregoing 

and  provided  a fresh  filter,  I boiled  ten  ^J^^an  vafer, 

of  Mr  Wilcock,  druggist  in  Reading,  m foui  ounces  o 
and  filtering  and  dividing  it  into  five  equal  parts,  P™eoedM  wdh  d 
just  as  I had  done  with  the  former  f 7/„octions.  They 

similitude  between  the  experiments  j ^^^er  saw  any  two 

corresponded  so  nicely  on  each  trial,  that  I | powder 

things  in  nature  more  alike  than  the  decoction  ^ Pprom 

fouifd  in  Mr.  Blandy’s  gruel  and  that  made  with  ^ 

these  experiments,  and  others  which  I ain  ready  to  prod 

I believe  that  powder  to  be  white  arsenic.  ^pnving  to  the  last 

Miss  Blandy  was  condemned  and  executed,  denying 
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any  knowledge  of  a noxious  quality  in  the  powder  she  gave  to  her 
father.* 

Case  of  Donnal. — Mr.  Donnal,  a surgeon,  at  Falmouth,  in  Eng- 
land, was  tried  in  1817,  for  poisoning  his  mother-in-law,  Mrs.  Downing. 
It  appeared  in  evidence  that  she  had  breakfasted  and  dined  at  the 
prisoner’s  house  in  October,  and  returned  home,  very  ill,  retching  and 
vomiting,  with  a very  violent  cramp,  and  she  continued  so  for  three  or 
four  days  after.  On  Sunday,  the  2d  of  November,  she  was  prevailed 
upon  to  drink  tea  with  him  again.  She  was  then  in  perfect  health,  and 
had  just  come  out  of  church.  Cocoa  was  provided  for  her,  and  while 
drinking  part  of  the  second  cup  she  was  taken  very  sick.  Dr.  Edwards 
was  called  in  between  four  and  five  a.m.  of  the  3d,  and  found  her  very 
drowsy  and  her  pulse  fluttering.  According  to  the  prisoner,  she  had 
been  labouring  under  an  attack  of  cholera  morbus.  Death  followed  in 
; fourteen  hours  after  taking  the  cocoa. 

On  dissection,  the  stomach  was  found  partially  inflamed,  being 

• stellated  in  several  places.  Its  villous  coat  was  softened,  and  in  some 
parts  nearly  destroyed.  The  large  intestines  were  also  inflamed  in 
different  places.  The  lungs  and  liver  were  sound. 

Dr.  Edwards  applied  the  liquid  tests  of  sulphate  of  copper  and 
ammoniaco-nitrate  of  silver  to  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  and  they 
each  gave  the  characteristic  appearances  of  arsenic. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged  that  the  disease  was 

• cholera  morbus,  a!id  that  in  persons  dead  from  it  the  stomach  would 
present  a similar  appearance.  Dr.  Neale  also  deposed  that  he  had 
tried  the  silver  test  on  a decoction  of  onions  (the  deceased  had  eaten 

■ onions  on  the  day  before  she  died),  and  that  a yellowish  cloud  was 
produced.  He  then  varied  the  experiment  by  adding  phosphate  of 
> soda  (the  acid  of  which  is  present  in  the  human  fluids),  and  a yellow 
precipitate  fell  down.  The  copper  test  used  on  the  onions  gave  a green 
precipitate.  He  considered  the  reduction  of  the  metal'  as  the  only 
'decisive  test.  It  is  greatly  to  be  regretted  that  this  was  omitted.  The 
-prisoner  was  acquitted.! 

iin  vlZL  farmer’s  wife,  near  Dundee,  was  tried  at  Edinburgh, 

AVardpn  poison  to  her  servant,  Margaret 

annl«r  11,  i in®  deceased  was  pregnant  by  the  prisoner’s  son.  It 
in?  a supposed  poison  had  been  twice  given  to  her.  From 

vomZf  rn  ’ TJ’  complained  of  pain,  and  was  said  to  have 
anJl  1 produced  thirst,  vomiting,  and  purgiim 

and  violent  pain  in  the  bowels,  and  these  were  followed  by  prostraL? 

SjirlluT”  ’’  “-edT„  loui 

therI'lre°‘'LT  ‘‘“"‘"''“f  ‘'™Hylwo  day,  after,  ami  although 
doDiach  and  b?  considerable  putrefaction  externally,  yet  the 
act!  and  hovels  were  in  a state  of  “wonderful  preservation.” 

t Trials,  vol.  x.  p.  1. 

Appendix®  p^'^rand  £lo"n  s Jurisprudence,  vol.  Hi. 

y y //,  and  liordon  fenmli  on  J\Iedical  Lvidence,  p.  212, 
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The  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  raised  and  separated  in  many  places 
from  the  adjoining  ones,  and  in  other  parts  was  corrugated  or  abraded 
Blood  was  extravasated  under  it.  The  intestines  also  bore  marks  of 
vascular  excitement. 

The  fluid  found  in  the  stomach  amounted  to  ten  or  twelve  ounces, 
and  yellow  particles  floated  in  it.  Similar  particles  also  adhered  to  the 
villous  coat,  or  were  imbedded  in  its  substance.  The  physicians  of 
Dundee  examined  a portion  of  the  contents  by  the  liquid  teste,  and 
then  reduced  some  with  the  black  flux.  With  each  indications  of 
arsenic  were  given.  Dr.  Christison  made  a similar  investigation,  and 

also  obtained  the  metal.  -uuw.r  nt 

For  the  defence,  the  only  points  suggested  were  the  possibilitj  of 

cholera  causing  these  fatal  effects,  and  the  uncertainty  of  post-mortem 
appearances  after  so  long  a period.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted  She 
nmy  have  been  innocent;  but  the  only  satisfactory  alternative  is,  that 

'^^Case^of  Wishari.—The  prisoner  was  accused  of  poisoning  h« 
nresrnant  sister.  The  porridge  in  which  the  arsenic  was  placed  wm 
Ltfn  on  Tuesday  evening,  and  as  far  as  testimony  could  be  procure^ 
thl  usual  symptoms  occurred.  On  Friday,  the  deceased  was  delivered 
of  a living  child,  and  on  Saturday  she  died.  The  bodj^^was  disin 
S^it  day's  after’.  There  was  a kail  Perforation  in  the  stomach,  and 
its  villous  coat  was  very  vascular,  and  in  some  places  abraded. 

intestines  were  also  very  red.  were  sub- 

The  contents  of  the  stomach  and  f the  silver  and 

mitted  to  the  action  of  tests,  but  in  none  of  these  did  he  silver 

repe^d 

into  little  ootaedral  crystals  of  oxide  of  arsenic,  there 

Zl»  sSp’iZt.  ° Tlif  pri'soner  was  convicted  and 

0X  0C  U tG  d • *t" 

The  following  is  a French  case.  . then 

In  August  ifd^.  a couple  named  Terrier  and  their  mother,^.l.e^ 

in  good  health,  experienced  severe  colic  other 

violent  vomiting,  after  having  eaten  o ca  ° . rjtj  husband 

persons  who  had  partaken  of  it  were  similarly  f ^"^ereafter ; 
5 eil  in  forty-eigh;  hours,  and  his  mother  “v“y-‘'™ 
while  the  widow,  although  her  lile  >^'^1  fZZ„tcritis. 

infirm.  The  disease  present  was  pronounced  to  b g 

One  Urbain  X.  succeeded  to  their  of  arsenic. 

ascertained  that  he  was  in  P°®f®®‘'’"  . ""J  ^ekh  akothe^ 

On  the  24th  of  July,  1832,  he  had  called  to  dine  ^MUl 

. sym.-.  J.i,.ici.r,  Rvp»r“.p  »• 

Reports,  Appendix,  p.  I- 
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sister-of-law,  and  chatting  about  the  quality  of  their  new  corn,  ex- 
pressed a wish  to  see  it.  The  wife,  who  was  about  to  bake,  had 
recently  put  flour  in  the  chest.  She  shewed  this  flour  to  Urbain,  who 
took  up  a handful  of  it,  and  in  a few  seconds  threw  it  back  again  into 
the  chest,  saying  it  was  better  than  his.  On  the  26th,  she  made  her 
bread.  lier  husband  and  son,  herself  and  ten  other  persons,  ate  of  it, 
and  all  were  attacked  with  a violent  colic  and  frequent  vomiting.  If 
they  resumed  the  use  of  the  bread,  the  accident  recurred.  When  its 
use  was  abstained  from,  it  ceased.  Bread  was  then  made  with  other 
flour  proceeding  from  the  same  corn  and  ground  at  the  same  time,  and 
this  produced  no  ill  effect.  Had  the  female  and  her  son  died,  Urbain 
would  also  have  inherited  their  fortune. 

These  faets  led  to  a chemical  examination  of  the  bread.  Two 
chemists  were  commissioned,  but  could  find  no  deleterious  substance. 
It  was  then  committed  to  Orfila.  lie  cut  the  bread  into  small  pieces, 
treated  it  with  distilled  water,  filtered  the  liquid,  and  tested  it  by  con- 
centrated liquid  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  fluid  became  instantly 
j ellow,  but  was  not  sensibly  troubled.  A few  drops  of  muriatic  acid 
were  now  added,  to  precipitate  any  sulphuret  of  arsenic  that  might 
form.  It  was  not  until  several  days  had  elapsed  that  a yellow  p*re- 
cipitate,  consisting  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  organic  matter,  was 
deposited. 


This  precipitate  was  repeatedly  washed  with  distilled  water,  then 
placed  on  a little  filter  and  washed  with  very  weak  ammonia.  Thus 
the  sulphuret  was  dissolved,  and  the  organic  matters  left.  The  ammo- 
macal  solution  was  now  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  the  residuum  mixed 
with  a httle  charcoal  and  carbonate  of  potash.  Gentle  heat  was  again 
applied,  to  drive  off  any  further  organic  matter  that  might  be  present. 
And,  finally,  the  watch-glass  and  its  contents  were  pulverised  in  a 
mortar,  and  the  powder  introduced  into  a tube,  the  upper  end  of  which 
was  drawn  out  in  the  spirit-lamp.  As  soon  as  it  became  of  a red  heat, 
metallic  arsenic  quickly  appeared. 

This  evidence  caused  the  conviction  of  Urbain.* 

Case  of  Mina  and  Mrs.  Chapman.— is  a wretched  story  of 
adultery  and  murder,  which  occurred  in  Pennsylvania  in  1831.  The 
prisoner  became  a lodger  in  the  house  of  Chapman,  the  deceased,  and 
eulier  seduced  his  wife,  or,  what  is  more  probable,  was  seduced  by  her. 
would  seem  that  there  was  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  poison  Mr. 

thp  ^ recovered.  On  Monday 

the  20th,  the  arsenic  was  given  to  him  in  soup.  He  soon  complained 

have"  hdln  k"  stomach,  and  vomiting  and  purging  appear  to 

untn  SI  9??  ’ \ TV  in,  and  no  one  saw  him 

s , when  Dr.  Knight  found  him  complaining  of  the  above 


case*  ?•  another 

that  they  could  find  no  uoisnn  ■ and  several  experimentalists  declared 

with  tesu  nmil  t l.ad  '"f  ad'ent  in  it,  Orfila  found  it  equally  refractory 

■ tnatter.  Thrall, nme'  t e"  'ril":!:  " fii  hour,  to  remove  the  animal 

Rai'e  an  ahiindaiit  vpI1h!«  thus  coagulated,  and  after  filtration  the  liquor 

t'ol*  viii.  p.  318,  ^ piecipitate,  with  siilpliiiretted  hydrogen.— Lancet,  N.  S. 
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symptoms  and  thirst.  He  was  deaf,  his  extremities  were  cold,  and  he 
was  delirious  at  times,  although  no  fever  was  present,  and  the  pulse 
was  very  feeble.  Dr.  Phillips  saw  him  on  the  afternoon  of  the  22d. 
He  was  now  evidently  moribund,  the  skin  was  shrunken,  the  hearing 
almost  gone,  and  a bloody  sanies  or  serum  was  passed  by  stool.  He 
was  calm,  and  rather  comatose  for  an  hour  or  two  before  death,  which 

happened  at  five  a.m.  of  the  23d.  . . 

It  should  be  understood  that  the  above  physicians  rather  vi^ted  as 
friends  than  in  their  medical  capacity,  until  the  last  day.  Having 

heard  of  his  illness,  they  called  to  inquire  how  he  was. 

On  the  5th  of  July,  Mrs.  Chapman  was  married  to  Mma.  VVhen 
this  became  known,  the  death  of  Chapman,  which  had  previously  been 
ascribed  to  cholera  morbus,  excited  suspicion  and  inquiry.  His  bofly 
was  disinterred  on  the  21st  of  September.  The  face  was  and 

putrid,  but  the  odour  of  the  corpse  was  not  offensive.  The  abdomen 
was  of  a pale  white  colour,  and  Dr.  Hopkinson,  on  cutting  into  it,  was 
struck  with  its  firmness  and  resistance,  \\hen  the  . 

opened,  a very  peculiar  smell  arose,  which  he  compares  to  pic 
herring.  This  is  confirmed  by  several  other  medical  witnesses, 
ernally,  the  stomach  was  of  a dark  colour;  interna ly,  its  M-hole 
surface^  was  covered  with  a dark  brownish -coloured  >^ucu  a^d 
when  this  was  removed,  it  presented  appearances  of  , 

mation  in  every  part.  The  intestines  were  totally  e^y,  of 
colour,  and  apparently  rather  disposed  to  d7/han  to  putre^ 
rectum  was  not  examined  ; the  oesophagus  at  its  lower  part  ^as  hig  y 

‘stomach  and  its  contents  were  ^^^en  to  Dr.  J.  K. 
Philadelphia,  for  examination.  No  gritty  particles  cou  j 

nfllierimr  to  its  coats.  The  process  decided  upon  was  to  lemove 
Srlls  « to  walU  of ‘'-ston.ach 
subject  that  to  one  mode  of  analysis,  and  then  the  solid  stomach  an 

intestines  to  another.  ,„i,r>1p  boiled  in  a 

Distilled  water  was  added  to  the  mucus,  an  thrown  on 

Florence  Hask  for  a considerable  time.  1 ' n„a,ice)  with  tlic 

a filter.  The  matter  left  on  it  (a  dark  ’j™""  and 

filter  itself  was  thrown  into  nitric  , ijouor  was  trans- 

duodenum  were  undergoing  solution.  The  filte  q 

parent  and  of  a faint  amber  yellow  co  our.  undecided  grass  green, 

to  the- liquid  tests.  The  copper  one  gave  an 

nitrate  of  silver,  a brownish  yellow  P i,Lroo-en  gas  deep- 

darker,  and  soon  lost  its  yellowness,  su  p lu  ...  whole  of 

cned  the  yellow  tint  °f . .-'“f  into  a capsule, 

the  liquid  was  then  subjected  to  the  last  test  Lnsnarcncy  was  gone. 

healed  until  it  became  distinctly  yellow,  an  WHien  again 

The  whole  was  then  left  on  a filter  for  fX"\he  Wter,  anro^  a 
examined,  a transparent  liquid  was  seen  ^ j g too 

yellow  substance,  which  could  not  be  separated  from  it,  bemg 

• Dr.  Mitchell  suhsequently  obtained  « 
ofFowler’e  solution  (arsemte  of  po  as  ).  same  smell, 

three  months,  and  then  had,  as  he  thinks,  precisely 
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small  a quantity,  and  the  paper  not  being  smooth.  From  the  quantity 
being  so  minute,  no  hope  was  entertained  of  obtaining  any  marked 
result,  and  the  whole  (filter  and  all)  was  thrown  into  the  vessel  in 
which  the  stomach  was  dissolved.  This  solution  was  evaporated  to 
dryness,  heated  again  with  nitric  acid,  and  evaporated,  until  it  was 
supposed  that  the  animal  matter  was  destroyed.  Water  was  added  to 
the  residue,  and  heat  to  boiling  again  applied.  To  the  product 
obtained  by  filtration  and  evaporation,  lime-water  was  added,  and  this 
again  evaporated.  A portion  of  this  was  mixed  with  charcoal,  placed 
in  a glass  tube  and  subjected  to  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp.  The  tube 
became  covered  at  some  distance  from  the  material  with  a black  and 
glistening  substance,  but  at  this  instant  the  tube  cracked  from  the 
action  of  heat.  Mr.  Clemson,  a highly  educated  chemist,  instantly 
detected  the  odour  of  arsenic.  The  other  portions  were  treated  in  a 
similar  manner,  but  nothing  beyond  the  black  matter  just  described 
could  be  obtained.  “ There  was  no  evidence  to  the  eye,”  says  Dr. 
Mitchell,  “ that  there  was  any  arsenic  there.” 

For  the  defence,  the  insufficiency  of  the  testimony,  as  to  symptoms, 
morbid  appearances,  and  chemical  proofs,  was  greatly  dwelt  upon. 
The  medical  witnesses  mention  the  sources  of  fallacy  in  each.  One 
of  them  stated,  that  from  the  best  of  his  impressions,  “ from  the 
symptoms,  post-mortem  exaniination,  and  chemical  tests,  William 
Chapman  did  not  die  of  arsenic.” 

Mina  was  convicted,  and  Mrs.  Chapman  found  not  guilty.* 


* ‘ Trials  of  Lucretia  Chapman  and  Lino  A.  E.  Y.  Mina  for  the  murder  of 

'I.  William  Chapman  ; prepared  for  publication  by  William  E.  Du  Buis,  student-at- 
law,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1832. 

1 I may  also  refer  to  the  following  cases,  which  my  limits  do  not  permit  me  to 
■I  analyse. 

> Case  of  Nairn  and  Ogilvie,  for  poisoning  the  husband  of  one,  and  the  brother  of 
: ‘ the  other,  tried  at  Eilinburgh  in  1765.  The  symptoms  resembled  those  from  taking 
arsenic,  but  the  body  was  not  examined,  in  conseqtience  of  the  advanced  state  of 
n putrefaction.  The  accused  were  convicted. — Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  x. 
a p.  479. 


Case  of  Mias  Burns.  I have  noticed  this  in  the  previous  volume  (p.  181)  as  to 
the  proofs  of  pregnancy.  Mr.  Angus  was  also  indicted  for  poisoning  her.  The 
symptoms  were  equivocal,  but  suspicions ; and  on  dissection  a perforation  of  the 
coats  of  the  stomach  was  found.  Around  this  opening  the  parts  were  extremely  soft, 
pulpy,  and  tender;  but  there  were  no  traces  of  inflammation.  No  poison  could  be 
detected  in  the  fluids.  With  our  increased  knowledge  on  the  subject  of  diseases  of 
the  stomach,  it  becomes  at  least  possible  that  the  morbid  appearance  in  question  may 
have  been  the  result  of  ordinary  illness.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal. 
vol.  v.  p.  220.  Rutter’s  Vindication. 


Trial  of  John  Lovie,  for  poisoning  a female — Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  415.  Syme’s  Justiciary  Reports,  Appendix,  p.  24. 

Case  of  J'jliza  leaning’.  Tliis  is  remarkable  for  the  evidence  derived  from  symp- 
toms, a whole  family  having  been  taken  ill  shortly  after  eating  the  poisoned  dump- 
, for  the  imperfect  chemical  examination  and  testimony  ; and  for  the  conviction 
u , as  I suppose,  an  innocent  person. — See  Dr.  Watkins’s  pamphlet  on  this  case, 
ixmdon  1815;  Marshall’s  Remarks  on  Arsenic,  London,  1817  ; Gordon  Smith  on 

e leal  Evidence,  p.  207,  and  Hints  on  the  Examination  of  Medical  Witnesses, 
p.  loo.  ’ 


for  Mary  Higgins  and  Edward  Clarke,  for  the  murder  of  the  uncle  of  the 

u^r,  related  by  Professor  Amos. — London  illedical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  896. 
via  of  the  widow  Boursier  and  Nicholas  Kostolo,  for  poisoning  Boursier. 
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Discovery  of  arsenic  seven  years  after  death. — The  following  cases 
are  highly  interesting  as  proving  the  possibility  of  the  discovery  of 


Notwithstanding  the  positive  discovery  of  arsenic  in  the  stomach  of  the  deceased  a 
month  after  burial,  ilie  female  was  acquitted — Causes  C61ehres,  du  XIX.  Siecle, 
vol.  iii.  p.  105.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  238. 

Case  of  the  widow  Laurent,  accused  of  poisoning  her  hushaud — Andeison’s 
Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  306.  Medico- Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p.  289. 

A case  by  Ristelhuelier,  p.  161.  . 

A case  quoted  in  tlie  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  ii. 
p 103  from  Rust’s  Magazine.  Here  the  chemical  examiners  being  dissatished  with 
tlie  equivocal  results  obtained  from  testing  the  fluid  contents  of  the  stomach,  took 
that  visciis  and  boiled  it  down.  The  liquid  procured,  after  removing  organic  mix- 
Hires,  yielded  metallic  arsenic. 

Ill  this  country  — . . 

Case  of  Kesler,  tried  in  this  state  in  1817,  fo>‘  the  murder  of  his  wife.  1 omit  this 
not  because  I have  changed  my  opinion  concerning  it,  or  entertain  any  doubts  that 
he  poisoned  her,  hut  because  its  notice  would  occupy  too  disproportionate  a space. 
As  to  the  defects  in  the  medical  testimony,  they  at  least  have  been  sufncieiitly 

Case  of  Williams  convicted  of  the  murder  of  his  wife,  in  November  1830,  in 
Pennsylvania.  She  died  five  hours  after  taking  a white  powder,  represented  liy  him 
to  be  magnesia.  Thirst,  burning  of  the  stomach,  sickness,  and  bloody  vomiting,  were 
present.  She  was  disinterred  twenty-four  hours  after  burial.  1 he  inner  coat  of  the 
stomach  was  extensively  inflamed,  and  white  particles  were  found  adhering  to  it, 
particularly  at  that  part  where  the  inflammation  was  greatest.  The  contents  of  the 
stomach  were  tested  with  the  silver  and.  copper  tests,  but  neither  of  them  presented 
the  appearances  indicative  of  arsenic.  The  remaining  contents  were  then  evaporated, 
covered  with  nitric  acid,  and  again  evaporated.  The  residuum  was  mingled  with 
charcoal,  placed  in  a glass  tube,  and  sublimed  : metallic  arsenic  was  readily  o'^tmiied. 
The  iirisoner  was  convicted.  The  case  is  communicated  by  Dr.  M orthington,  North 
American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  P-  ..  . 

Case  of  B.  Becker,  for  murdering  his  wife  in  Montgomery  county,  New  I o k, 
in  1814.  Here  arsenic  was  found  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach,  ^d  its  presence 
proved  by  the  liquid  tests,  the  copper  plates,  and  the  garlic  smell.  Before  execution 

Casrof  A.  Illtchcock,  for  poisoning  his  wife.  He  was  tried  in  Madison 
in  this  state,  in  1807-  The  m, icons  coat  of  the  stomach  was  f 

places.  Here  also  particles  were  obtained  from  the  stomach,  and  the 
Lplied.  “ Some  of  the  powder  was  put  on  a copper-plate,  suspended 
and  above  this  another  copper-plate  was  held.  In  a short  tune  the  wh.  e fumM 
ascended,  and  hung  on  the  upper  plate  in  the  form  of  white  aisenic.  O ,• 
medical  witnesses  for  the  prisoner  urged  in  his  favour  ‘'’f' ^ eon- 

covered.  VFe  now  know  that  this  is  very  uncommon.  The  piisoner  was  a . 

vicied,  and  confessed  his  guilt.  . i . .f,.  iVon!  VnrW  18‘>0  and 

CaseofMedad  M'Kay,  tried  twice  Alleghany  county.  New  A ork  l^ 

1821,  for  poisoning  his  wife.  The  prisoner  escaped  through  ' P j GoiM, 
chemical  examination.  This  trial  has  been  reported  and  published  by  Mr. 

ofSiger,  tried  in  the  state  of  Maine,  October  1834,  for  poisoning  his  wif^ 

Here  extreme  distress  was  immediately  experienced  after  vomiting, 

added  to  wine  in  which  an  egg  had  been  stirred.  Nausea  retch  g,  and  ^ 
succeeded,  with  violent  spasms,  great  distress  at  the  stornaih,  ‘ ’ ^ved  her 

sweats.  The  vomiting  was  stained  with  blood  towards  the  1m  . ,jP  'jio„,  livid 
reason  till  near  her  death,  which  happened  in  a few  lioit  s.  i],e 

patches  were  found  in  the  stomach,  as  if  blood  was  collected  , j,,  j„me 

1-emaiiider  of  that  visciis,  and  the  intestines,  were  of  a high 

tea  and  milk  which  had  been  prepared  for  copper  lests 

discovered  bv  the  three  liquid  te.sts,  and  by  reduction.  * . . . |,„t  pTofcssnr 

would  not  act  on  the  contents  of  the  stomach,  '7“®^ suluhura  hydrogen 

Cleaveland,  who  was  the  principal  chemical  witness,  found  s i 
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; arsenic  many  years  after  death.  An  individual  who  died  in  1822  was 
j disinterred  in  1829,  at  Bourg,  in  France.  The  body  was  entire;  the 


( to  produce  its  usual  result  on  them.  The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  his  able  de« 
i fence,  urged  that  there  was  no  swelling  of  tlie  body,  no  paralysis,  no  drowsiness  no 
I trembling  of  the  limbs,  and  no  loss  of  reason  present  in  this  case.  If  tlie  distinc- 
tions under  the  heads  of  symptoms  be  adverted  to,  a ready  explanation  may  be  given 
;i;  for  their  absence.  The  prisoner  was  convicted. 

; Trials  of  John  Earls,  for  the  murder  of  his  wife,  held  in  Lycoming  county, 
Pennsylvania,  February  I83C.  I atn  indebted  for  this  pamphlet  to  the  Hon.  Ellis 
Lewis,  the  judge  who  tried  the  prisoner.  I know  of  no  case  to  which  I would  sooner 
' refer  than  this,  as  a proof  of  the  advanced  state  of  medical  jurisprudence  in  this 
i country.  The  murdered  female  was  coniined  on  Wednesday,  and  was  so  well  as  to 
! sit  up  on  Thursday  to  have  her  bed  made.  She  was  seized  with  violent  'vomiting 
in  the  evening,  after  partaking  of  some  chocolate.  Some  mint  tea,  also  drugged 
with  arsenic  (as  the  husband  confessed  after  conviction),  was  now  administered. 
The  vomiting  continued,  with  violent  pain,  particularly  in  the  stomach,  intense 
thirst,  until  she  finally  sunk  and  died  at  three  o’clock  the  next  morning.  On  dis- 
section, the  coats  of  the  stomach  were  found  highly  inflamed  and  easily  separable  ; 
the  intestines  were  also  inflamed  ; the  brain  turgid,  and  the  right  and  left  auricles 
and  ventricles  of  the  heart  each  filled  with  blood.  A portion  of  the  fluid  found  in 

the  stomach  was  examined  with  the  usual  tests,  and  gave  complete  indications  of 

arsenic.  The  process  of  reduction  was  also  performed.  The  chemical  examination 
:i  confers  great  credit  on  Drs.  Dongal,  Kittoe,  and  l.udwig.  To  make  assurance 
doubly  sure,  apart  of  the  suspected  fluid  was  transmitted  to  Dr.  John  K.  Mitchell 
' of  Philadelphia,  who  confirmed  the  previous  results.  The  prisoner  confessed  the 
i'  crime  previous  to  his  execution. 

The  fidlowing  may  be  added,  as  worthy  of  a careful  perusal : — 

Analysis  of  soup  conlaininy  arsenic,  from  which  a female  died  at  Baltimore,  hy 
I Br.  Rogers,  and  Messrs.  Andrews  and  Fisher.  After  being  filtered  and  evaporated 
( to  dryness,  it  was  sublimed  with  black  flux,  and  gave  metallic  arsenic.  The  round 

1 of  liquid  tests  was  then  applied  with  corresponding  results.  It  was  also  reduced 

I with  boracic  acid  and  charcoal,  as  advised  by  Rose,  and  a ring  of  specular  metallic 
1 crystals  was  produced.  A galvanic  circle,  as  proposed  by  Fischer,  was  tried,  and  the 
■(  copper  rod  was  found  coated  with  a silvery  white  deposit.  No  indications  of  arsenic 

< conbi,  however,  he  obtained  from  boiling  the  coats  of  the  stomach Philadelphia 

1 Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi.  p.  94. 

I Analysis  of  bread  in  which  arsenic  had  been  placed  by  mistake,  and  which  caused 
( the  death  of  two  persons  in  Maryland,  by  Messrs.  Tyson  and  Fisher.  It  w.as  treated 
I with  nitric  acid  in  excess,  and  a few  drops  of  muriatic  acid,  and  evaporated,  in  order 
j to  drive  off  organic  matters.  The  residuum  was  treated  with  boiling  water,  and 
I filtered.  It  gave  indications  of  arsenic,  with  lime-water,  the  copper  test,  and 

< sulphuretted  hydrogen.  The  sulphuret  was  then  reduced  in  glass  tubes Ibid. 

t vol.  vii.p  107. 

I observe  that  M.  Paton  advises  as  the  best  method  for  detecting  arsenic  in  bread 
I that  It  be  crumbled  down,  digested  in  hot  water  for  half  an  hour,  and  filtered.  An 
■ infusion  of  galls  made  in  the  cold  is  then  to  he  added,  and  after  filtering  the  solution, 

: the  clear  liquor  may  be  tested  for  arsenious  acid.  — British  Annals  of  Jledicine,  vol.  i. 

P-  241.  The  infusion  of  galls  is  intended  to  precipitate  the  animal  matters,  and  he, 

' leiefore,  recommenfls  it  in  all  cases,  where  arsenic  is  supposed  to  be  mixed  with 
organic  solids  or  fluids.  Berzelius,  however,  observes  that  it  is  not  by  any  means 
wrtain  that  this  method  is  preferable  to  Taufflieh’s,  viz.  precipitating  the  animal 

matters  hy  a solution  of  oxide  of  zinc  in  caustic  potash.— Journal  de  Pharmacie. 
vol.  XXIV.  p.  179.  ’ 

Whlh  “ ‘’T  question  was  put  to  Barruel  and  Chevallier, 

anH  ti**"  *■ been  impregnated  by  arsenic  during  the  process  of  boiling, 
in  ti  replied  in  the  affirmative  on  finding  the  poison,  both  in  the  epidermis  and 

ar«p  when  deprived  of  their  epidermis.  To  ascertain  the  presence  of 

of  ^ 'ey  placed  six  in  a vessel,  added  distilled  water  and  applied  heat.  A part 
iicxt  filtered,  which,  on  the  application  of  sulphuretted, hydrogen, 
le  peculiar  yellow  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic.  This  operation  was  repeated  seve- 
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head,  trunk,  and  shoulders,  had  preserved  their  form  and  position,  hut 
the  internal  organs  of  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  destroyed,  and 
there  only  remained  a mass  of  soft  brownish  matter,  which  was  depo- 
sited along  the  sides  of  the  spine.  Messrs.  Ozanam  and  Idt  were 
under  these  circumstances  appointed  to  examine  the  case. 

A part  of  this  matter  was  boiled  in  repeated  portions  of  distilled 
water  till  the  water  ceased  to  carry  away  with  it  any  impregnation. 
The  solutions  thus  obtained  were  subjected  to  two  series  of  tests.  1. 
One  portion  was  evaporated  to  dryness  and  the  extract  re-dissolved. 
This  solution  v'as  repeatedly  evaporated  and  then  deflagrated  with 
nitre.  The  saline  residue  being  dissolved,  filtered,  and  boiled  with 
nitric  acid,  and  saturated  with  pure  potash,  was  now  operated  on  with 
the  tests  of  arsenic.  Hydrosulphate  of  ammonia  and  the  silver  test 
gave  their  precipitates,  and  a portion  of  this  last  was  sublimed  by  heat 
in  a tube.  On  passing  a stream  of  oxygen  over  these  crystals  and 
dissolving  them  in  distilled  water,  the  usual  tests  of  white  arsenic  were 
found  to  apply.  2.  Another  portion  was  treated  wdth  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  and  a little  muriatic  acid,  and  the  precipitate  was  reduced  in 
a tube  with  charcoal  and  potash.  A brilliant  encrustation  was  pro- 
cured, which,  when  treated  as  in  the  former  instance  became  a solution 

of  oxide  of  arsenic.*  j 

In  another  instance,  the  body  of  a female  w^as  disinterred  at  Saint 
Martin  in  France,  in  1836,  after  having  been  buried  three  years. 
Suspicions  of  poisoning  had  previously  existed  but  they  gradually  died 
away,  until  a felonious  attempt  on  one  of  the  neighbours  revived  their 
currency.  The  body  was  perfectly  identified  ; it  was  in  a state  of 
remarkable  preservation,  and  was  conveyed  to  Pans  for  ^xaimnat^ 
by  Barruel,  Henry,  and  Ollivier  d Angers.  The  parietes  of  the  abdo- 
men were  untouched,  without  any  crevice  or  opening, 
upon  the  vertebral  column.  On  raising  these,  the  viscera  of  the  tho 
and  abdomen  could  not  be  distinguished,  all  being 
mass  of  membranous  flakes,  and  between  them  a ^ 

lated  pulverulent  brownish  substance  was  observed.  Each  of  these 
was  carefully  removed  and  examined.  No  noxious  matters  cou 
detected  in  die  latter.  The  flakes  were  then  tested  f”  'f 
Conner  and  arsenic.  In  pursuing  the  inquiry  a strong  presuniptio 
arose  in  favour  of  the  presence  of  the  last,  and  the  following  course 

investigation  was  thereupon  pursued.  „,nccrated  for 

A portion  of  the  flakes  cut  into  small  pieces  was 

twelve  hours  in  distilled  water  acidulated  with  pure 
Ihis  the  liqnor  was  boiled  for  several  hours.  On 

t^rLSily  separated.  The  fluid  which  w^  f rongly  acid 
neutralised  by  pure  ammonia,  and  a current  of  sulphuretted  J S 

ral  times  on  the  same  beans,  with  was 

became  more  tedious  and  the  quantity  «d  Sygicue,  vol.  xv. 

aequently  evaporated  to  dryness  and  then  reduced.-Annaiei  o x yg 

Edinimrgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  453.  Orfila’s  Exhu- 
mations  Juridiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  330. 
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■ was  then  passed  through  it.  This  produced  a brownish  precipitate, 
) which  in  the  coui-se  of  forty-eight  hours  was  completely  deposited. 
I The  clear  liquid  noAV  remaining  was  found  on  analysis  to  contain 
I nothing  more  than  a small  portion  of  salts  of  no  importance. 

The  precipitate  on  being  washed,  re-dissolved  in  ammonia,  and 
; gradually  evaporated,  left  a residue  of  a dark  brown  friable  substance. 

One  part  of  it  was  added  to  alcoholised  potash,  and  carefully  dried 
I until  it  became  pulverulent.  Mixed  with  the  black  flux  in  a glass 
tube  and  heated,  a shining  metallic  ring  of  a steel  grey  colour  was 
produced,  being  metallic  arsenic.  The  other  portion  was  mixed  with 
pure  nitrate  of  potash  and  calcined.  A saline  white  mass  was  thus 
I obtained,  perfectly  soluble  in  distilled  water.  After  being  thus  dissolved 
and  exactly  neutralised  by  nitric  acid,  nitrate  of  silver  was  added,  and 
it  caused  an  abundant  brick  red  precipitate,  being  the  arseniate  of 
silver.  Finally,  to  leave  no  doubt  on  the  subject,  the  metallic  arsenic 
first  obtained  was  oxidated  by  the  application  of  heat,  and  its  solution 
tested  with  nitrate  of  silver,  ammoniacal  sulphate  of  copper,  and 
I sulphuretted  hydrogen,  all  of  which  gave  their  characteristic  appear- 

■ ances. 

The  criminal  (a  female)  was  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life.* 

There  is  one  question  that  remains  for  consideration,  and  I have 
: delayed  its  notice  until  now,  that  the  reader  may  consider  it  in  con- 
i nexion  with  the  cases  that  have  been  given.  It  is,  whether  we  are  author- 
I ised  in  declaring  a person  to  be  poisoned  with  arsenic  from  the  symptoms 
1 merdy?  In  the  first  edition  I considered  this  at  some  length,  and 
>,  inclined  to  the  affirmative,  and  I am  happy  to  say  that  so  distinguished 
: a medical  jurist  as  Dr.  Christison  has  advanced  similar  sentiments. 

There  is  in  most  of  the  cases  of  poisoning  by  arsenic  if  they  be  at 
I all  protracted,  so  remarkable  a union  of  symptoms  that  they  can  hardly 
j be  confounded  with  natural  disease.  The  marks  of  irritation  extending 
I from  the  throat  to  the  rectum,  the  difficulty  in  swallowing,  the  pain  of 
I the  bladder  in  passing  water,  the  affection  of  the  genitals,  the  vomiting 
I and  bloody  diarrhoea,  the  extreme  weakness ; all  these,  combined  as 
i they  often  are  with  nervous  symptoms,  present  a combination  that  is 
f certainly  extremely  unusual  in  ordinary  practice.  In  connexion  with 
I this,  the  fact  that  a person  is  attacked  soon  after  eating  a meal  or 
1 taking  some  drink,  and  particularly  so  if  a number  of  individuals  be 
1 simultaneously  affected,  offers  additional  weight  to  the  suspicion. 

A family  residing  in  the  parish  of  Keig,  in  Scotland,  and  consisting 
of  two  brothers  and  two  sisters,  were  taken  ill  on  the  morning  of  the 
19th  August,  1821,  shortly  after  eating  breakfast.  They  were  all 
previously  in  good  health,  and  the  dish  of  which  they  ate  was  porrido-e 
consisting  of  milk,  salt,  and  meal.  William  Mitchell,  one  of  fhe 
rothers,  partook  largely,  but  James,  who  perceived  a sickening  taste, 
look  less  than  common,  while  the  sisters  had  their  usual  quantity. 


D Ilygiene,  yol.  xviii.  p.  466.  Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  xxiii. 

larl«  le  y ’r"  has  remained  for  some  time  in  dead  bodies,  particn- 

and^«l„..’^ia  “i"  “.‘^''“"ced,  it  becomes  converted  into  arsenite  of  ammonia 

I>evergie,  vol! 
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Thev  were  all  seized  with  vomiting,  burning  heat  in  the  stomach, 
weakness  and  fainting,  which  continued  for  a considerable  length  of 
tiL,  and  William  finally  sunk  after  seven  days.  The  others  gradually 
recovered,  but  great  debility  remained  for  some  months.  On  d.ssect.on, 
the  stomach  and  intestines  presented  unequivocal  marks  of  mflarama- 

part  of  the  salt  and  milk  used  that  morning  was  to  be  foun^ 
but  the^  remainder  of  the  meal  and  also  the  contents  of  \N  ilham 
Mitehell’s  stomach  and  duodenum  were  examined  by  several  physicians 

mic  prevaiem,  uiai.  individual  who  had  partaken  most 

cause  in  question  P™ve,  that  ‘5®  the  brother. 

liad  peTpSrated  the  crime  b,  mean,  of  arsenic  put  among  the  salt  on 

uTS  "protaS:  “at°S  q"  esliS,  wiil  arise  so  ftaquenll/as^if 
u c or-lir  Tlip  imnroved  modes  of  detection  and  searching 
pSson™  tl,rtissue.  of  the  sto^ch.  udH  "f  Xr 

Lr  of  cases  in  dXfd  by 

testimony,  no  P“'“”  „„„sarv  to  give  such  an  opinion,  it 

roXbrSeron  a strong  oombinatln  of  XX 

peculiarity  of  symptoms,  and  a of  this  work  ta 

^ TreJment.-li  will  not  comport  with  the  ^ 

P'Ts’to  .ntioovks,  the  sulpkuret  of 

tion,  but  we  have  already  shewn  tbat  dus  " sooner 

tested  its  efficacy  on  animals,  and  found  that  U y 
wfen  this  pretended  antidote  was  ad— i;;:;';,;^rwas  Uer 
taken  the  arsenious  acid  so  ely-t  . ^ ^ in  a fluid  and  not 

more  successful,  but  only  when  the  poison  was  UKe  its 

in  a solid  form.  Sulphur  has  !"^jf^^\jttle  effect.^  Charcoal  h^ 

uniting  with  the  arsenic,  but  even  tins  experiments  of  Bertrand, 

been  recommended,  , „rtial  Celebrity.  The  results 

and  it  would  seem  to  have  attained  a paitial  ceieo  j 

* Cases  of  poisoning  hy  Mr.  Murray. -Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journa^, 
vol.  i.  p.  141. 
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obtained  by  Orfila  are,  however,  destructive  to  its  character,  and  I 
sliould  consider  it  very  hazardous  to  depend  on  this  substance.* 

Of  late  a great  deal  has  been  said  in  favour  of  the  hydrated  oxide 
of  iron.  This  substance  is  prepared  by  taking  a pure  solution  of  the 
subsulphate  of  iron,  increasing  its  dose  of  oxygen  by  heating  it  with 
nitric  acid,  and  then  pouring  into  the  solution  an  excess  of  caustic 
ammonia.  The  hydro-oxide  is  now  obtained  by  decantation. 

Arsenious  acid  will  unite  with  oxide  of  iron  and  form  an  insoluble 
salt,  the  arsenite  of  iron,  which  has  little  or  no  effect  on  the  animal 
economy.  In  this  respect,  then,  the  character  required  for  an  antidote 
is  attained.  “ Every  supposed  chemical  antidote  will  prove  useless 
which  does  not  render  the  arsenic  insoluble,  not  only  in  w’ater  but 
likewise  in  the  contents  and  secretions  of  the  stomach.”f  This  has 
been  the  objection  as  well  as  the  cause  of  the  failure  of  all  that  have 
been  previously  recommended;  for  the  arsenites,  though  insoluble  in 
water,  are  all  so  soluble  in  the  juices  of  the  stomach  as  to  allow  of  the 
introduction  of  a sufficient  quantity  of  the  poison  into  the  blood  to 
prove  fatal. 

Dr.  Bunsen  and  Berthold,  two  physicians  of  Gottingen,  being 
aware  of  the  above  results,  and  also  that  ten  or  twelve  parts  of  the 
oxide  of  iron  were  sufficient  to  neutralise  a single  part  of  arsenic, 
proceeded  to  ascertain  the  virtue  of  this  substance  on  animals.  A 
sufficient  quantity  of  arsenic  (to  the  amount  of  three  grains  in  solu- 
tion) was  given  to  rabbits  and  dogs,  and  the  hydrated  iron  immediately 
thereafter.^  No  inconvenience  appeared  to  follow,  but  when  only 
enough  of  the  oxide  to  neutralise  half  of  the  arsenic  was  given,  the 
animal  was  soon  seized  with  symptoms  of  poisoning  and  died.  They 
hence  advise  that  in  all  cases  where  the  quantity  of  poison  taken  is 
unknown,  the  antidote  should  be  exhibited  in  large  and  repeated 
dose.s,  and  its  effieacy  may  be  aided  by  the  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
ammonia.j:  ^ 

Orfila  repeated  these  experiments  on  animals  with  arsenic  acid  and 
arsenic,  and  generally  the  results  were  favourable.  If,  however,  the 
administration  of  the  antidote  was  delayed  beyond  half  an  hour,  all  the 
^mptoms  of  poisoning  succeeded  and  death  was  the  termination. 
Wext  to  these  were  the  interesting  and  important  results  obtained  by 
ouley,  jun.  His  experiments  were  performed  on  horses  with  arseniate 
of  potash  and  arsenious  acid,  and  the  following  is  a brief  detail  of 
nem.  Two  ounces  of  arseniate  of  potash  were  given  and  then  a pound 
and  a half  of  hydrated  oxide.  The  animal  died  in  two  days  and  marks 
Of  infiammation  were  found.  Again,  two  ounces  of  arseniate,  and  on 


juicl  ,?r  n'f  * i.  p.  500 ; vol.  ii.  p.  470.  Dr.  Cl.isholm  says  that  the 

the  wL.  T an  and  states  tliat  it  l.as  been  tried  on  animals  in 

l"ugh  Mediefl  ® snccess.— Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  193.  Edin- 

A V-Vii  . ^n<>  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  410. 

T I'hristison,  p.  320. 

P.-  J^'^inburgh  Pl.ilosophioal  Magazine, 

Ulan  exnlri'ri'  / n*  |*n  inaccuracy  somewhere  as  to  tlie  poison  used  by  tlieGer. 

hi  the  Lanrat'-\  ^ work  last  quoted  the  arsenious  acid  is  mentioned,  while 

'•‘■e  ijancet  it  is  the  arsenic  acid. 
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the  ™gK«lio,i  of  Lassaigne  this  was  followed  by  the  adm.n, station  of 
a oound  of  sulphate  of  iron  in  solution.  Death  ensued  ,n  forty. lo«, 
hours  Two  ounces  of  arseniate  were  now  given  and  four  pounds  of 

ho  hvdrated  oxide  of  iron,  and  death  followed  in  fifty-four  hours, 
the  hyaratea  oxi  r/rid  M Bouley  gave  success- 

When  experimenting  with  arsemous  ^ ^ horses  resnectivelv 

wUho“effecr  Tltr»“"“ilS  one  a fortnight  afterwards  and  the 
l'“ire^ld  days. /nd  no  ^ 

he  gttv'*  acid  were  now  adniinis- 

SrSowed  Vy  four  tS 

stomach,  each  of  the  size  of  P j ^ ^t  the  end 

poison  and  antidote  bemg  ^ bejo^ 

of  eight  days,  nothing  cou  third  case  they  were  given  in 

tion  of  a portion  of  the  the  fourth  day 

the  same  proportions  as  before,  “d  t'le  ho  i„  neither 

of  pneumonia,  but  the  “ diseased.  Two  ounces  of  arsenic  and 

of  these  three  cases  was  the  h nnimal  killed  nineteen  days 

sixty-four  of  iron  were  “ftf'von,  and  hdled 

aftci  There  was  a slight  °f‘fXrsL  intestines,  and  an 

duodenum  and  some  red  spot  f „_r,pn:c  were  now  given,  and  two 
erosion  in  the  colon.  Two  ounces  f ^^[^^^^^^iVeTnimal  ^as  killed 
hours  i'n  the  stomach  and  slight 

Irt  „?in«amS;tion  in  the  i"‘-tine.  Jn^the  ™ 

ounces  were  “B'tin  adram^tered,  M 

ounces  of  the  antidote.  serosity  in  the  abdomen,  but  the 

there  was  found  a large  were  Wealthy.  In  the  ccecum 

stomach,  small  intestines  and  , antidote 

there  was  an  erosion  as  large  as  ^ ^^„tity  of  arsenic, 

was  given  twenty-five  hours  af  er  tak  g j.  the  stomach, 

the  horse  died  in  twenty-four  of  the  poison, 

intestines,  and  heart,  bore  ^ nuantity  of  poison  and  antidote 

r - 

l“lirnorce  ofat;rand  therefore  supposes  that  it  had  heen 

discharged  in  the  state  of  ^“Ajose  experiments  are  manifest. 

Thc'iiydrr'r  u ^:tr 

“ id"tll'’1r:r“  EtTu^'r^q-^^  U is  a„  antidote  agaius. 


acid  than  iron, 
arsenious  acid.* 

• Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xiv.  P- , j,.ated  oxide  are  given  '>7 

i„  .T,e'.SriiSs  Tub  i™.  .iiriii..^, 
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The  experiments  of  Dr.  Van  Spcz  of  Vienna,  on  dogs,  are  to  the 
same  effect.  He  gave  arsenic  both  in  powder  and  solution,  and  though 
in  the  last  case  the  symptoms  were  more  violent,  yet  in  all  the  animals 
recovered.  He  even  exhibited  the  rust  of  iron  in  large  quantities 
successfully.* 

Nor  are  instances  wanting  of  its  successful  use  on  the  human  sub- 
ject. To  a child  poisoned  by  a solution  of  fly-powder,  i\f,  Leger  gave 
the  hydrated  oxide  Avith  immediate  and  permanent  relief.  A man 
swallowed  nearly  a quarter  of  an  ounce  of  arsenic.  It  was  attempted  to 
use  the  stomach-pump,  but  without  success.  Two  hours  after  taking 
tiie  poison,  Mr.  Robson  gave  him  six  drachms  of  the  carbonate  of  iron, 
and  this  was  followed  by  other  doses,  until  after  a few  hours  the 
newly  prepared  oxide  Avas  administered.  The  patient  suffered  under 
pain  in  the  abdomen  and  vomiting,  but  rapidly  recovered.  Again, 
Dr.  J.  R.  Chilton  of  Noav  York  Avas  called  to  a case  Avhere  the  fourth 
of  a teaspoon ful  of  arsenic  had  been  taken  by  mistake.  He  had  just 
been  preparing  some  oxide  of  iron  and  immediately  gave  it.  It 
relieved  the  burning  pain  in  the  stomach  and  throat,  and  nothing  but 
a dose  of  magnesia  Avas  subsequently  necessary. f 


oxide  which  unites  with  the  undecomposed  nitric  acid  and  forms  per-nitrate  of 

As  soon  as  the  action  of  the  nitrous  vapour  has  ceased,  add  ten  or  twelve  parts  of 
water  o dissolve  the  per-n.trate  and  to  precipitate  the  undissolved  turnings.  Decant 
and  hi  ter  the  solution  ; add  aqua  ammonia  until  litmus  paper  becomes  blue.  A yel- 

whb  fonned,  whicli  is  the  hydrate,  and  which  sbduld  be  washed 

with  botlmg  water  to  free  it  Irom  the  remains  of  the  acid. 

Bertbold  approve  in  the  main  of  this  mode  of  preparation, 
^Se  mavT  1 ® i a"y  other  alkali  than  ammonia.  The  hydrated 

Sed  1 ‘^'•der  water,  and  it  must  be  given  siis- 

v?xl!i7p  OS.'  •‘‘“‘'Stance  will  prove  inert.—Journal  de  Pharmacie, 

fsuclfsfnlf’ba"**  ^^edical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  237.  Additional  experiments 

been  made  by  hJiguel  and  Soiibeiraii  of  Paris,  and  Borelli  and 

Se  tbaVir  B‘-ett  and  Orton  are  to  be  ascribed  to  the  small  quantity  of  the 
vol^xv  n 1^9  Presoti bed  —London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.xv.  p.  220.  Lancet,  N.  S. 
(U  1*-^*  . It  would  seem  from  an  experiment  of  Dr.  Muse  of  Marvland 

ii-  p.  ■), 

I mil  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  p.  618  Robson 

G.i,J  L ’ rim'  ’’■..•’.f;.  «re  meuiioned  iij  Londoi,  Medici 

^^edico  rin'rnr  i’  M ’ lorejgii  Medical  Review,  vol.  i.  pp.  572,  573. 

^eaico-Uimirgical  Review,  vol.  xxix.  p.  520  ^ 

bas  bjreln'l^vrd^vb’lch  ir‘f difficulty  in  analysis  when  the  hydrated  oxide 
antidote  ’ i * piopei  to  notice.  In  a case  of  poisoning,  wliere  the 

witbtlieam  the  matters  vomited,  after  being  properly  treated,  were  tested 

of  tin  to  a sobition  of  ai-.o  • . ‘®  •'*‘er  a.scertained  that  an  addition  of  muri- 

b'piid  from  wliich  b^m-M.  e 7''*  ^!‘®.P''«P«‘-t'on.of  D90  to  5,  would  produce  a 
^bit  if  the  solution  be  in  tl'  >8  not  possible  to  obtain  metallic  arsenic, 

hydrogen  w j Live  « •!  ?f  »90  of  tin  to  10  of  arsenic,  sulphuretted 

J'>u»di,g,re  aCallo7an^rf^'^^^^  P'0«'red.  Tin  can 

'I’his  paper  is  transl«t*^<i  • t/  'a  Juiu'ual  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  809. 

paper  is  translated  in  the  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  x.  p.  60.  It  is 
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Certainly  these  results  warrant  us  in  recommending  the  hydrated 

rtviflp  of  iron  in  large  doses  as  an  antidote. 

from  this  our  indications  are,  1.  To  remove  the  porson,  and 
2,1^  prevent  its  injurious  eonsequenees  on  the  stomach  and  system 

®™TSrst  is  attempted  by  means  of  an  emetic,  os  the  sidphate  of 
zinc  ; but  if  vomiting  be  present,  tve  may  aid  it  by  diluents  in  small 
nriVitipti  * Tartrite  of  antimony  should  never  be  given. 

■’  Tt  a lien  voSngdoes  not  take  place  immediately  from  the  means 

qtmlron>;«  “ 'Spn  £ 

ioie  moT  b^Sat 

proved  a useful  assistant  in  some  cases,  but  it  i»  prooaoiy 

tTrvLri— ‘tirto  of  magnesia  has  preyed  of 

In  five  days  the  patient  was  well.§ 


f .•  r nr..  Marnli’s  test  will  obviate  the  iincer 
evident,  however,  that  the  . .,g  re-examined  by  the  liquid  tests, 

tainty,  particiilaidy  if  the  prodim  s )t  . , iMedical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

» In  a case  related  by  Mi.  "olid  arsenic  had  been  taken,  and 

vol.  xxxvi.  p.  94),  where  a laige  qu  n y continued  the  exhibition  of  sul- 

vomiting  did  not  occur  for  »»  f of  175  grains  of  the  one  and  230  of 
phate  of  zinc  and  ipecaciia.il.a  the  amount  o Uo^  the  patient 

ihe  other,  all  in  tlie  space  'hreehoui  . Copiou^  g^ 

recovered.  IMr.  Kerr  pai  ticii  ai  y , the  stomach  are  required  to  throw 

Strong  and  complete  contractions  0'«  ° ..  1 ; g i,e  distended  with  liquids, 

off  tlie  poison,  and  tliese  cannot  take  p ace  if  ‘ 'at  viscns 

t E^dinhurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol. 

+ Renault,  and  even  Boerhaave,  have  piop  Dr.  Physick,  of  Phils- 

years  about  the  priority  of  .'^Yn^io^"  .r'vhich  lit  mentions  that  lie  successfully  applied 
delphia,  published  a paper  in  1 Dr.  Dorsey  afterwards  cured  two 

the  syringe  to  a cliild  poisoned  with  distinguished  surgeon,  however,  siibs^ 

individuals  by  the  «ame  treatment  T^  j„t.  fiift  suggested  the  invention  in  l/J7, 
qiieiitly  states  tliat  Dr.  Alexan  i J when  he  applied  it  practical  • 

although  lie  (Dr  Physjck)  of  having  been  the  first  icho  sav^  ‘ 

I conceive  Dr.  P>'ys'‘='";7''7R7rrtorv  vol.  ‘ ‘ ^ ' 

life  by  Us  means—See  Eclectic  Repeitory,  n PP  > 

cal  Recorder,  vol.  vi,  p.  294.  m!»pd  in  ale  was  taken,  and  removt^  • 

A case  in  wliicli  a drachm  of  inflammatory  symptoms  followed,  i* 

so  effectually  by  the  vol,  ii.  p.  80.  Venesection  and  purges  - 

mentioned  in  British  Annals  of  Jledicine,  voi.  up 

were  liowever,  employed.  . , , i vrlvi  n 466.  Mr-  Edwards  n 


.veurred,  ...d  n.^o  I;;™;  I,,  m....; 

I may  liere  subjoin  a notice  of  some  York)  injecteil  milk  n 

whS  wi.  bc2«  up,  WUI.  vim  .t..m.cl.-p.»P,  i«  Hm 
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''  JnfltiTnnifition  of  tliG  stom&cli  is  not  cin  uncommon  SGcond3,rj^  con* 
pi  sequence  in  those  who  survive,  and  Dr.  Yelloly  first  suggested  that  it 

J should  be  treated  accordingly.  In  Dr.  Roget’s  case  it  succeeded  per- 

4 fectly;  and  several  instances  have  since  occurred  in  which  venesection 
J blisters,  &c.,  were  used  with  the  happiest  results.*  Opium,  after  free 
M depletion,  is  also  useful. 

a Medical  police. — It  is  certainly  a duty  that  legislators  owe  to  their 

iH  constituents,  and  sovereigns  to  their  subjects,  to  restrict  the  sale  of  this 
dangerous  article;  and  I am  happy  to  add,  that  in  several  countries 
M proper  regulations  exist.  In  France  and  Prussia,  the  sale  of  arsenic 
i is  strictly  guarded.f  In  the  state  of  New  York,  the  following  is  now 
in  force : All  apothecaries,^  druggists,  or  other  persons  selling  arsenic, 
corrosive  sublimate,  prussic  acid,  or  any  other  substance  or  liquid 
usually  denominated  poisonous,  shall  have  a printed  or  written  label 
with  the  word  “ Poison,”  on  the  phial,  box,  or  parcel  containing  the 
same ; and  in  case  they  sell  tartar  emetic,  its  name  shall  be  attached 
m the  same  manner.  The  breach  of  this  is  declared  a misdemeanour, 
and  punishable  by  a fine  not  exceeding  one  hundred  dollars.!  But 
although  the  danger  of  accidental  poisoning  is  thus  diminished,  there 
IS  not  a sufficient  check  on  its  criminal  employment.  Why  should  all 
and  every  one  be  allowed  to  purchase  this  virulent  substance  ? 
e Rf  arsenic  deserves  attention,  since  it  is  the  basis 

ot  the  fly-poicder,  which  is  much  used  in  France  and  Germany  to 
destroy  animals,  and  hence  may  often  be  the  cause  of  accidental 
poisoning.  It  IS  commonly  deemed  to  be  a mixture  of  metallin 


R T p-  Dy4. 

in  urg  1 Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p,  90. 


1.  vii.  p,  90.  II  Ibid.  p.  80. 
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the  stomach  was  inflamed,  and  red  spots  with  extravasated  blood  were 
case  .haj 

aMl'ys’is°of’the"  intKlinal  canal  and  its  contents  did  not  ^ 

vestfge  of  it.  This  is  ascribed  to  the  previous  vomiting,  and  the  small 

Itnte  or  t«s  sndstance,  it  j ev^ent^aat  it  tnay  Fe 
detected  by  the  application  of  heat.  solution  in  water  also, 

..roofs  of  the  oxide  tvil. 

'5^1^:Sc;-Two  of  these  are  in  use  and  may  become  the  cause  of 

poisonhS:  tiie  arsenite  of  copper  (Scheie  s gre- 

Ld  the  arsenUe  of  as  a medicine, 

a paint,  and  is  sold  in  cakes  t ^he  at  er  ^ emp  5^ 

and  sometimes  called  the  tasteless  agi  heating  the  mixture, 

detected  by  the  addition  of  acetic  ™ in  the  one 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  then  transmitte  ^ ^f  arsenic 

case  the  sulphuret  of  copper  is  ^ ^ the  sulphuret  is  then 

by  the  addition  of  ammonia,  ihe  leaucuou  1 

to  be  effected  as  already  violent  and  rapid  poison 

Arsenic  aad  is  to  >..e  nbundontly  proved  by  the  expe- 

re„rof~  rat. 

are  two  cases  on  -cord  aecordh^to^D^^^^^^^^^^ 
poisoning  with  arsemate  of  potash-  1 charcoal  in  a tube,  on 

^;.ater,  and  is  reduced  to  the  '«;=talhc  f f e -3  rrquired  for  arseni- 

the  application,  however,  of  a hig  1 throws^down  a brick-red 

ous  acid.  When  in  solution,  mtrate  o 

precipitate  ; sulphate  of  ^ ^:,iyi.^tion  with  muriatic  acid,  and  1 

retted  hydrogen,  preceded  by  ^ sulnhuret.  It  will  at  fii-st,  • 

transmitted  for  some  time,  gives  the  Y slif^htly  yellow  pre-  • 

according  to  Orfila,  produce  only  a whitish  and  sii„  ) J 

"■’“iVets  of  ar«nic.-The  "“‘''-“’iSt tC  »"d'o£  ^ 
gar)we«  administered  Smith  and 

animals,  without  occasioning  ous.  The  latter  applied  these 

Oi-fila  have,  how^ever,  found  P ^ introduced  them  uho 

substances  to  the  cellular  tissue  ^ 1 120  grams 

the  stomach  ; and  in  each  case,  when  doses 

* Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  160. 

t London  Medical  Quarterly  ‘Z;; f,  „ot  an  arsenite  accor^"«  ‘" 

X Tlie  mineral  green  common  y ®‘*  . , ^ j,g  ^ mixture  of  the  hydra 

Dr.  ChriBtison.  By  analysis,  he  ascertamed 

ia"'r 
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were  used,  the  animals  died  between  forty  and  sixty  hours.  On  dis- 
section, marks  of  inflammation  and  ulceration  were  seen  on  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  stomach,  and  the  interior  of  the  ventricles  of  the 
heart  presented  several  red  spots.* 

Artificial  orpiment  is,  however,  more  actively  poisonous,  and  for 
the  reason  that  it  is  a mixture  of  sulphuret  of  arsenic  and  arsenious 
acid.f  The  paint  called  king’s  yeiloio  is  also  decidedly  noxious.  This 
is  an  impure  sulphuret,  consisting,  according  to  an  analysis  of  Dr. 
Christison,  of  the  sulphuret,  caustic  lime,  and  free  sulphur.| 

Although  the  native  sulphurets  are  evidently  less  poisonous  than 
the  artificial,  yet  Decourdemanche  has  indicated  another  cause  why 
the  former  are  also  more  active  under  certain  circumstances.  When 
boiled  with  water,  it  decomposes  them,  sulphui’etted  hydrogen  is  evol- 
ved, ai^  the  white  oxide  of  arsenic  remains  in  solution.  This  change 
will  even  take  place  in  the  cold,  though  more  slowly;  and  it  is  much 
accelerated  by  the  presence  of  animal  or  vegetable  principles  in  the 
water.§ 

There  are  some  interesting  cases  of  poisoning  with  the  sulphuret, 
which  may  be  here  stated. 

A lady  aged  sixty,  and  named  Mrs.  Smith,  the  owner  of  some 
property,  went  to  lodge  with  Mrs.  Burdock  in  Bristol  (England). 
She  shortly  became  unwell,  from  a cold,  and  some  gruel  was  given 
to  her  by  her  landlady.  In  half  an  hour  she  was  taken  very  ill, 
violent  pain  ensued,  and  she  spat  thick  blood  in  the  pot.  No  medical 
assistance  was  summoned,  and  she  died  in  about  an  hour,  and  was 
privately  interred. 

Her  relations,  who  had  not  been  apprised  of  her  decease,  presently 
became  aware  of  it.  Suspicions  were  excited,  and  at  the  end  of 
foul  teen  months  after  her  burial,  in  December  1834,  a warrant  was 
issued  for  the  disinterment  and  examination  of  the  body.  There  was 
some  water  in  the  coffin,  but  the  dress  was  tolerably  firm.  The  face 
or  the  corpse  was  shrunken  and  of  a dingy  yellow  colour ; the  nose 
depressed  and  the  orbits  sunk.  The  abdomen  was  considerably  flat- 
tened, but  the  thorax  maintained  its  usual  convexity.  The  integu- 
tnents  of  these  were  converted  into  adipocire.  On  opening  the 
abdomen,  the  alimentary  canal  was  found  in  a remarkable  state  of 
preservation.  The  intestines  contained  neither  fluid  nor  gas  ; and  some 
o their  convolutions  were  matted  together.  The  diaphragm  was  firm; 
the  lungs  and  heart  shrunk  in  size,  of  a dark  blue  colour;  and  the 
latter  contained  some  dark-coloured  fluid,  which  was  evidently  decom- 
posed blood. 

On  separating  the  duodenum  from  the  small  intestines,  its  mucous 
membrane  was  observed  to  be  covered  with  a large  quantity  of  a viscid 


; + vol.  X.  p.  27c,  from  the  Journal  de  Cliimie,  182G. 

t trail, ourt — Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  319. 

t p.  228.  P- 262.  § Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxviii. 
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yellow  substance.  This  was  carefully  removed.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane  of  the  mouth  and  gullet  was  decomposed  ; the  stomach  and 
intestines,  however,  were  firm,  and  appeared  as  little  affected  “ if 
the  person  had  been  dead  only  a few  days  in  cold  weather.  Then- 
odour  was,  according  to  Dr.  Symonds,  altogether  peculiar,  removed 
equally  from  their  smell  when  examined  m the  fresh  body  and  from 
that  of  putrefaction.  It  was  almost  persistent,  so  that  he  and  others 
had  great  trouble  in  freeing  their  hands  and  clothes  from  it.  1 he 
lining  membrane  of  these  viscera  was  smeared  with  a large  quantity 
of  an  unctuous  yellow  substance,  which  was  readily  scraped  oft,  and  it 
was  seen  to  be  more  firm  in  the  parts  where  the  yellow  matter  was  in 
contact  The  large  intestines  bore  the  marks  of  inflammation,  being 
Tre  or  less  red  irf  various  points.  The  soft  parts  of  the  brain  were 

Herepatb,  lecturer  on  chemistry  at  the  Bristol  medical  school, 
took  a portion  of  the  matter  found  in  the  stomach,  applied  heat  to  drive 
off  moisture,  and  then  mixed  it  with  a little  carbonate  of  soda  and 
charcoal,  and  introduced  the  whole  into  a glass  tube.  On  app  j uig 
heat,  metallic  arsenic  was  condensed.  The  part  of  the  tube  that  c 
tained  the  metallic  crust  was  then  cut  off,  heat  was  freely  applied,  and 
it  being  now  in  contact  with  the  atmosphere,  arsenious  acid  was  pro- 
duced.^  A portion  of  this  was  now  dissolved  in  a small  quantity  of  water 
S the  sLtion  divided  into  three  parts.  To  these  the  amnion.ated 
nitrate  of  silver,  the  ammoniated  sulphate  of  copper,  and  sulphurette 
EyJrogen,  were  respects  added,  and  they  each  gave  their  charac- 

slwuen^^  he  treated  some  yellow-tinged  matter  washed  from 
the  stomach  as  follows : Thirteen  grains  were  boiled  in 
acid,  which  decomposed  the  animal  matter,  dissolved  the 
the  arsenic,  and  converted  the  sulphur  into 

being  added  in  sufficient  quantity  to  ®^P«f  st  Lm  of 

ture  was  then  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and  f ' 
sulphuretted  hydrogen  passed  over  it,  precipitated  foui  grains 

^’"'''ifirprTable  that  nearly  a drachm  of  the  sulphuret  w^  presenj 
in  the  Tmeilry  canal  of  the  deceased.  When  we  reco fleet  Imt 

some  was  evacuated  by  vomiting,  and  also 

some  to  Mrs.  Smith  on  the  day  previous  to  her  death,  ceiUi  y 

cient  quantity  to  produce  the  result  was  accounted  for. 

This  anatomical  and  chemical  exaiiiination  (an  w 
be  too  highly  commended,  and  confers  the  . , ti,e 

Herepa,b,®Ml  Kelson,  and  Drs.  lliley  “f. 

apprehension,  trial,  conviction,  and  execu  . r.  ^ druggist. 

It  appears  that  she  endeavoured  to  purchase  arse  , , ^ from 

but  he  not  having  any  on  hand,  she  same 

him  Dr.  Symonds  subsequently  obtained  a quaiiti  y 
sffiphuret  (aifd  which  evidently  contained  ac^; 

from  the  druggist  in  question,  mid 
animals.  Fifteen  grains  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
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kill  it,  but  tu  o scruples  emploj^ed  in  the  same  way  did.  Thirty-five 
grains  killed  a small  dog  in  nine  hours.* 

On  the  30th  of  June,  1829,  Dr.  Lepelletier  w^as  directed  to  disinter 
and  examine  the  bodies  of  M.  Fortier  and  his  daughter,  the  former 
nine  and  the  latter  three  months  after  interment,  from  a suspicion  that 
they  had  been  poisoned.  The  body  of  the  daughter,  aged  fortj"  years, 
was  in  a state  of  complete  putrefaction,  except  that  the  abdominal 
viscera  were  scarcely  affected  by  it.  The  peritoneum  was  sound, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal,  from  the  cesophagus 
to  the  rectum,  was  untouched  by  decay  ; but  it  was  covered  with 
bright  red  spots,  and  in  these  a yellow  matter  was  found.  The  ceso- 
phagus contained  about  two  spoonsful  of  a dark  fluid,  similar  to  venous 
blood,  and  also  some  of  the  same  yellow  substance,  while  in  the  stomach 
was  a yellow  liquid.  In  several  places  false  membranes  were  found 
and  readily  detached  from  the  lining  coat. 

In  the  body  of  the  father,  although  putrefaction  was  still  farther 
advanced,  yet  the  abdominal  viscera  were  also  sound  and  the  same 
marks  of  inflammation  were  seen,  while  several  ounces  of  a thick  yel- 
lowish fluid  were  found. 

In  both  these  instances,  a few  experiments  served  to  shew  that  the 
yellow  substance  was  sulphuret  of  arsenic.f 

The  usual  mode  of  reducing  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  with  the  dry 
soda  flux,  as  already  mentioned.  These  substances  are  placed  in  a 
small  tube  and  the  heat  of  a spirit-lamp  is  applied.  Berzelius  recom- 
mends a light  charcoal,  impregnated  with  a solution  of  carbonate  of 
soda,  by  immersion  in  that  liquid.  It  is  afterwards  dried,  and  gently 
heated  to  redness  in  a covered  platina  crucible.  The  reduction  is  per- 
formed by  placing  the  sulphuret  in  a glass  tube  of  very  small  diameter 
closed  at  one  end ; on  this  some  pieces  of  prepared  charcoal,  about  half 
an  inch  long,  are  placed.  The  tube  above  the  charcoal  is  now  drawn 
to  a fine  point.  Heat  is  applied,  first  to  the  charcoal,  and  then  to  the 
sulphuret,  and  soon  after  their  union  the  carbon  forms,  at  the  expense 
of  the  other,  sulphuret  of  sodium ; while  arsenic  is  sublimed  in  the 
drawn-out  part  of  the  tube.I 

•_  Transactions  Provincial  Bled,  and  Siirg.  Association,  vol.  iii.  p.  432.  London 
Bledical  Gazette,  vol.  XV.  p.  516  ; vol.  xvi.  pp.  87,  121,231.  Medico-Chirurgical 
Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  463.  London  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  390. 

In  a communication  made  to  the  British  Association  (Report  of  the  sixth  meet- 
ing,  appendix,  p.  67),  Mr.  Herepath  states  that  he  has  satisfactorily  ascertained  that 
realyar  (the  proto-sulphuret)  was  administered  to  Mrs.  Smith,  although  it  was  un- 
doubtedly found  as  (sesquisulphuret)  in  the  dead  body.  He  supposes, 

therefore,  that  this  change  took  place  during  putrefaction,  as  two  agents  then  de- 
veloped, ammonia  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  will  convert  realgar  into  orpiment. 
Rut  to  place  the  matter  beyond  all  doubt,  a direct  experiment  was  made  by  poison- 
ing  an  animal  with  realgar,  which  after  putrefaction  became  changed,  as  in  the  case 
ol  Mrs.  Smith. 

t Orfila,  Exhumations  Juridiques,  vol.  ii.  p.  317.  Suspected  cases  of  poisoning 
y sulphuret  of  arsenic,  hut  in  which  none  could  be  found,  are  given  in  Annales 
a Hygiene,  vol.  ii.  p.  405;  vol.  iii.  p.  381. 

_ ^ Journal  de  Pliarmacie,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  181.  Runge  advises  for  the  reduction, 
pieces  of  charcoal  boiled  in  a solution  of  acetate  of  silver,  and  subsequently  dried 
and  heated  to  redness. — Ibid.  vol.  xxiv.  p.  143.  Taulllieh  reduces  the  sulphuret,  by 
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Dr.  Christison  advises  that  when  sulphuret  of  arsenic  is  contained 
in  organic  mixtures,  it  be  removed  by  adding  caustic  ammonia. 
This  dissolves  it,  and  the  solution  on  being  acidulated  with  muriatic 
acid,  will  deposit  the  sulphuret  sufficiently  pure  for  undergoing  the 

^'"'"''Arsli^i^mTMjdTogen  gas.— This  substance  has  prov^  fatal  to  a 
distinguished  chemist,  the  late  Mr.  Gehlen,  of  Munich.  He  was  dis- 
tilling a mixture  of  arsenic  in  powder  and  caushc  potash,  in  order  to 
observe  the  action  of  the  latter  on  the  former.  that  the  com- 

bination was  taking  place  very  slowly,  he  applied  his  nostrils  several 
times  to  the  flask  which  contained  the  mixture  in  order  to  ascertain  by 
the  odour  the  state  of  the  mixture.  About  an  hour  afterwards  he  vas 
seized  with  uninterrupted  vomiting,  rigour,  and  excessive  prostration  of 
strength;  these  symptoms  continued  for  nine  days,  when  he  died, 

although  every  effort  was  made  for  his  relief.*  i i 

Mr.  Bullocke,  a lecturer  on  chemistry,  was  also  destroyed  by  it 
in  December  1836.  “ The  gas  jar  not  having  as  much 

he  supposed,  and  the  atmospheric  air  above  the  water  diluting  the  g ^ 
he  inconsiderately  applied  his  mouth  to  draw  up  the  «tm®spheric  a^^^ 
while  the  process  of  generation  was  going  on,  and 

the  gas.”  It  atfected  the  whole  nervous  system  and  ultimately  the 

tt'loubiWe  arsenical  candlea,  about  so  much 

has  lately  been  said  in  England,  may  prove  P 

of  this  gas.  I shall,  however,  postpone  a notice  of  these  for  my  uoik 

on  Medical  Police.  , • • -..^a  u rlppnm- 

It  has  been  suggested  that  this  gas,  on  being  inspired,  is  dec^ 

posed  in  the  lungs,  the  hydrogen  uniUng  with  the  carbonic  acid,  lUiile 

the  arsenic  is  deposited  in  the  bronchiiB.t  „ mnv  hence 

Iodide  of  arsenic  is  a preparation  somewhat  in  use,  and  y 
become  the  cause  of  poisoning.  Its  operation  is  said  to  be  m he  ii  ai 
similar  to  that  of  arsenious  acid,  lo  ascertain  its  nature,  .le  mu 
apply  the  tests  of  iodine  and  arsenic  to  separate  portions. 

Arsenic,  in  its  metallic  state,  oxidises  so  readily  tl^aUt  ^^Id 
extremely  hazardous  to  pronounce  it  innoxious 
given  tvi^  drachms  of  mispickel  (an 

Limals,  without  any  injurious  effects.  • needs  not 

surance  that  the  arsenic  which  is  sometimes  containe 
be  feared,  as  it  is  in  the  metallic  state.§ 

introducing  a small  filament  of  silver  leaf  on  a 

Sic?r^£^Jr:hetm^ra^dnLSr  ..me  d.t;nce  from  fe 

heated  part  limi.  vol.  xx.  p.  393.  xlx.  p.  591- 

i L.mdon  Jledical  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  .331.  ‘*HpVere''are  t«o 

§ Edinburgh  Medical  -’'’'‘"/ffi’  which  I may 

cnrions  cases,  which  it  may 

r=r;rMS;irTta:.^ 

^rir^fTlSu  bur^ 'l^id  r:m  was  hUea  with  the  fumes. 
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The  most  important  compound  of  this  metal,  in  its  relation  to  legal 
medicine,  is 

Corrosive  Sublimate. — Like  arsenic,  this  substance  is  poisonous, 
whether  internally  or  externally  applied,  but  a larger  quantity  is 
required  to  produce  deleterious  effects. 

Internally  (a.) — Its  Exhibition  by  the  Mouth If  corrosive  subli- 
mate be  exhibited  in  considerable  doses,  and  especially  if  its  use  is  too 
long  continued,  its  causes  colic  and  vomiting.  These  are  succeeded 
by  affections  of  the  salivary  glands,  ptyalism,  swelling  of  the  tongue 
and  gums,  destruction  of  the  teeth,  and  swelling  of  the  face  and  head. 
Cardialgia,  diarrhoea,  dysentery,  phthisis  pulmonalis,  tremors  of  the 
limbs,  paralysis,  or  even  death,  have  been  the  consequence  of  persist- 
ing in  such  a course  for  an  improper  space  of  time.* 

Dreadful  as  this  catalogue  of  ills  may  appear,  it  is  usually  aggra- 
vated when  we  are  called  to  view  a patient  poisoned  by  this  mineral. 
The  dose  is  then  larger,  and  the  effects  are  more  immediate.  We  may 
state  the  ordinary  symptoms  in  such  cases  to  be  the  following  : “ An 
acrid,  astringent,  metallic  taste  in  the  mouth ; a sensation  of  stricture  and 
burning  heat  in  tire  throat;  anxiety,  and  rending  pains  in  the  stomach, 
and  in  the  whole  of  the  intestinal  canal ; nausea ; frequent  vomiting  of  a 
fluid,  which  is  sometimes  bloody,  and  accompanied  with  violent  eRbrts  ; 
diarrhoea,  sometimes  dysentery ; pulse  small,  tight,  and  frequent ; 
faintness,  general  debility,  difficulty  of  breathing,  cold  sweats,  cramps 
in  all  the  limbs,  general  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death.”f 

As  discriminative  of  the  effects  of  this  substance  from  those  of 
arsenic.  Dr.  Chrlstison  observes,  that  its  symptoms  begin  much  sooner  ; 
the  iriitation  in  the  throat  and  stomach  sometimes,  indeed,  commenc- 
mg  during  the  very  act  of  swallowing,  or  the  first  five  minutes ; that 
Its  taste  is  more  unequivocal  and  strong ; that  the  sense  of  acridity 
along  the  throat  and  in  the  stomach  is  much  more  severe,  and  that  the 
countenance  is  usually  flushed  and  swollen. 

In  addition  to  these,  it  has  been  noticed  by  some  observers,  that 
there  is  a great  diminution  in  the  secretion  of  urine.  Dr.  Henry  of 
Manchester,  in  a case  where  death  followed  in  four  days,  remarked 


jn/acu  tiitj  arsi 

aimrt,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  133. 

Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  47- 


t Ibid.  p.  CO. 
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that  no  urine  was  voided  after  the  third  day,  and  on  introducing  the 
catheter,  the  bladder  was  found  empty.*  In  the  cases  related  by 
Mr  Valentine,  where  a mother  poisoned  herself  and  four  childien,  tlie 
same  observation  was  made.  One  child  died  in  twelve  hours  after 
taking  the  poison,  and  during  this  period  no  urine  was  secreted; 
another  in  twenty-four  hours,  and  voided  a very  sma.ll  quantity  ; the 
third  died  in  thirty-two  hours,  and  secreted  none  ; while  the  mother, 
who  lived  seventy  hours,  only  passed  a very  little.f  _ 

It  must  also  be  remarked,  that  the  pain  and  stricture  in  the  pharynx 
and  msophagus  are  sometimes  so  severe  ^ to  cause  the  greatest  dis- 
tress in  swallowing  even  the  mildest  fluids,  and  in  ^ 

wrere  so  excessive  as  for  some  hours  to  destroy  the  power  of  speech  t 
Bloody  vomiting  is  not  uncommon,  and  coagulable  lymph  has  been 
found^in  the  matter  purged,  mixed  with  clots  of  blood.§  In  fatal 
cases,  the  pain  at  the  scrobiculus  cordis  continues  without  inter- 
mission, and^in  those  who  recover,  it  is  among  the  last 
disappear.  In  Dr.  Henry’s  patient,  a complete  pai-alysis  of  the  upper 
and  lower  extremities  occurred  a few  hours  before  death. 

According  to  Dr.  Christison,  the  ordinary  duration  of  fatal  cases  u 
fronT tTenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours.  There  are  but  a feiyvhere  life 
L»  been  prolonged  beyond  this.  The  most 

narv  svmptoms  of  irritation,  is  that  related  by  Dr-  Venables. 
?ei7ale  tZk  this  poison  to  procure  abortion.  She  was  seized  with 
vomitino-  and  puro-ing,  tenesmus,  a muco-sanguineous  discharge  fro 
the  bowels,  and  tolal^suppression  of  urine,  while  blood 
in  tirmaker  vomited.  Still  there  was  no  fetor  or  salivation.  She 

died  on  the  eighth  day.|l 

of  living  taken  a small  quantity,  voided  no  uiine  in  three  days, 
p.  474.  On  the  contrary,  a case  is  lelated  hy  B ■ de  , 

. "1  Cdl  mS  Sr.  " '”h  P.  I b.v.  notlcd  th.  c..» 

in  addition  to  those  already  six  drachms  in  solution  ; recovered. 

Honlston  on  Poisons,  p.  81.  A Case  hv  Dr.  Budd.  A female  took  an 

Coxe’s  Medical  Museum,  vol.  ...  p.  180.  Case  l.y 

ounce;  «he  had  the  usual  severe  sympto^  D,.  Hort. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  buences,  v 

“•  Edh.trgl,  M.dic»l  and  Surgical  Journal,  ™1-  av.  p.  510.  C...  by  Mr.  Xl.o™- 
“'TbT"i;..aby  Mr.  Blacklock.  A man,  ag.d  6t.y, 

gill,  ot  water,  through  mi.i.ke.  ‘^"^by  biliou.  vumitii.g  aud  purging, 

Present  bloody  vomiting  and  purging,  and  incessant  h.cc'ip- 

""  ?:idT«Shirp“25S^  Olil-i*  -<*  »“™'' 
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To  this  variety  of  poisoning  Dr,  Christison  adds  a second,  which 
begins,  like  tlie  former,  with  irritation  of  the  alimentary  canal,  but  the 
symptoms  of  mercurial  erythysm  (inflammation  of  the  salivary  glands 
and  parts  adjoining)  supervene.  These  usually  occur  on  the  second 
day,  and  the  fatal  termination  is  generally  delayed  beyond  the  period 
mentioned  above. 

Even  besides  these  there  are  many  other  instances  in  which  the 
patient  escapes  the  immediate  danger,  but  is  still  liable  to  the  chronic 
effects  of  the  metal,  such  as  salivation  and  its  accompanying  conse- 
quences. The  constitution  often  breaks  down  after  a time  under  their 
severity. 

(b.)  By  injection  into  the  anus. — We  have  reason  to  believe,  from 
the  result  of  experiments  on  animals,  tliat  the  effects  of  the  poison 
administered  in  this  way  would  be  similar  to  the  former.  The  only 
case  on  record,  that  I have  noticed,  is  a complex  one,  from  the  extra- 
ordinary combination  of  poisons  given  to  destroy  life.  As,  however, 
the  corrosive  sublimate  appears  to  have  been  the  immediate  agent  of 
death,  I shall  mention  it  in  this  place. 

Sir  Thomas  Overbury  was  poisoned  in  the  year  1613,  in  the  Tower 
of  London,  at  the  instigation  of  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Somerset. 
The  agents  were  punished,  but  the  principals  escaped.  From  the  con- 
fession of  Franklin  the  apothecary,  it  appears  that  the  Countess  wished 
to  procure  the  strongest  possible  poisons  for  Sir  Thomas.  He  accord- 
ingly  bought  seven — aqua  fortis,  white  arsenic,  mercury,  powder  of 
diamonds,  lapis  costitus,  great  spiders,  cantharides.  All  these  were 
given  at  different  times.  Sir  Thomas  never  ate  white  salt,  but  there 
was  arsenic  put  into  it ; and  Mrs.  Turner,  when  two  partridges  were 
sent  to  him,  and  water  and  onions  were  the  sauce,  put  in  cantharides 
instead  of  pepper.  Indeed,  said  Franklin,  he  seldom  ate  any  thing  in 
which  there  was  not  poison.  Richard  Weston,  while  acting  as  keeper 
to  Overbury,  procured  a poison  of  a green  and  yellow  colour  (rosalger), 
and  mixed  it  with  his  broth.  He  procured  white  arsenic  and  mixed  it 
with  the  food  ; and  in  addition,  mingled  some  corrosive  sublimate  in 
tarts  and  jellies.  The  sublimate  was  also  dissolved  in  a clyster,  and 
administered  to  the  prisoner.  This  produced,  according  to  the  confes- 
sion of  Weston,  sixty  stools,  together  with  vomiting.  Sir  Thomas 
died  the  next  day.*  . 

Externally. — Applied  to  a wound  or  ulcer,  or  to  the  skin. 

Orfila  quotes  several  cases,  illustrating  the  dangerous  and,  indeed,  fatal 


\ f 


hroiigli  carelessness  at  Pans.  The  oldest,  aged  seven,  took  eighteen  grains,  and  died 
1.  three  l.ours ; the  youngest,  about  two  years  old,  took  six  grains,  and  died  in 
e even  hours.  Tlie  mistake  was  discovered  in  two  hours,  and  antidotes  were  given, 

tool  t second,  aged  three  and  a half  wars 

few  sl"'®  a®  It  apparently  recovered  from  the  immediate  effects,  but  in  a 

lowerl  r and  other  symptoms  of  gastro-enteritis  came  on,  and  death  fol- 

loweii  on  the  twenty-third  day. 

The  same  cases  are  given  in  the  Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  515. 
Orfila**"^  other  instances,  under  tlie  different  varieties,  are  cited  by  Christison  and 

• Hargrave’s  State  Trials,  vol.  i.  pp.  323,  345. 
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effects  of  this  mode  of  application.  I shall  only  cite  one,  from  Pibrac. 

“ A strong  robust  woman,  aged  forty-nine  years,  of  a good  tempera- 
ment, having  an  ulcerated  cancer  of  the  breast,  was  intrusted  to  the 
care  of  an  empiric,  who  employed  upon  her  his  white  powder  externally 
applied  ; it  was  corrosive  sublimate.  The  patient  was  in  great  pain  after 
the  application  ; the  pains  of  the  cancer  greatly  increased,  and  in  the 
space  of  a few  hours  became  intolerable.  A crowd  of  accidents  oc- 
curred at  once,— oppression,  nausea,  vomitings,  which  extended  eien 
to  blood,  and  convulsive  motions  the  most  violent.  n ne,  sie 
suffered  in  every  part  of  her  body  a dreadful  tor  ure,  from  which  she 
was  not  delivered  till  the  next  morning  by  a horrible  death 

A solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  alcohol,  applied  to  the  skin, 
has  produced,  within  a few  hours,  violent  pains  of  the 
panied  with  sickness,  vomiting,  and  diarrhoea.  Ihe  ^ebdit}  that 
lows  is  of  the  most  alarming  kind.  In  one  an^e  the  tools  co  - 
sisted  of  blood  and  mucus;  and  it  is  evident  that  if  t^  u.e  of  ^ 
noxious  substance  had  been  continued,  fatal  oonsequences  would  ^ 

' ensued.  Salivation  seems  to  be  a constant  effect  from  this  mode  of 

on  dissection.-^n  the  case  of  Dr.  Henry,  already 
quoted,  the  external  appearance  of  the  stomach  and 

fectly  natural.  About  two  ounces  of  a thick  yellowish  ropy 

found  in  the  stomach,  which  was  but  moderately  d'^^ed  wiU^ 

On  its  inner  surface,  numerous  dark  red  spots  f 
of  the  villous  coat,  were  observable  ; they  extended  thro^^^^h"  who^^ 
length  of  the  smaller  curvature,  and  occupied  ei  p^^^^ 

fundus,  but  did  not  appear -in  the  lower  portion  ^ ^ 

No  abrasion  of  the  villous  coat  was  perceptible,  ^he  inner  coa 
duodenum,  as  far  as  the  middle  of  its  length,  presented  Ihe  same  ai 
pLrare  k inflammation.  The  lower  part  of  the  “^phagu^^  for 
about  three  inches  above  the  cardia,  was  slig  it  ^ , spleen  were 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.i.  p.  59.  A„,,erson  f Edinburgh  Medical  andSiir- 
+ Cases  of  tliis  nature  are  related  by  Dr  f . . “ j 195) ; ami  by 

parations,  and  neglecting  aft^warda  tVnrd  (London  Medical  Ga- 

te ‘weu7aud  laid  himself  in  a stream  of  .aier  fo 
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meter,  were  observed,  and  from  them  an  extensive  inflammation 
of  the  inner  coat  diverged  in  all  direetions.  “In  the  child  which 
died  first,  the  texture  was  totally  destroyed  through  all  the  coats 
as  far  as  the  circular  patch  extended ; and  on  washing  off  the 
destroyed  parts,  only  the  peritoneal  covering  of  that  part  of  the 
organ  was  left.  It  cannot  be  better  compared,”  he  observes,  “ than 
to  a piece  of  leather  bur?it  loith  a red-hot  coal''  The  intestines  were 
highly  inflamed.  The  gall-bladder,  in  every  case,  was  greatly  dis- 
tended with  bile  ; the  peritoneum  generally  inflamed,  as  were  also  the 
mesentery  and  omentum.  In  one  instance,  the  kidneys  were  inflamed. 
In  all,  the  urinary  bladder  was  much  contracted ; in  the  mother,  it 
was  of  the  size  of  a loalnut,  and  in  one  of  the  children  no  larger  than  a 
marble. 

The  mouth,  throat,  and  gullet,  are  also  frequently  inflamed.*  A 
singular  appearance  sometimes  observed  in  the  former,  is  shrivelling  of 
the  tongue,  with  great  enlargement  of  the  papillae  at  its  root.f 

The  destruction  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and  intestines,  and 
more  particularly  the  colon  and  rectum,  which  is  so  commonly  seen  in 
fatal  cases,  originates,  according  to  Dr.  Christison,  from  two  causes, 
corrosion  and  ulceration.  The  former  is  described  in  Mr.  Valentine’s 
cases,  and  also  in  Dr.  Venables’.  In  this  last  there  was  a patch  on  the 
under  surface  of  the  stomach,  as  large  as  two  crown-pieces,  and  of  a verv 
dark  olive  colour,  besides  general  erosion  of  the  villous  coat.  If  life 
is  prolonged,  the  disorganised  matter  sloughs  off,  leaving  an  ulcerated 
cavity.  Ulceration  is  either  a consequence  of  inflammation,  which,  of 
course,  is  an  almost  constant  morbid  appearance,  or  it  results  from 
corrosion.  Often  large  black  gangrenous  ulcers  are  seen,  both  in  the 
stomach  and  the'  lower  intestines  ; the  small  ones,  I believe,  generally 
escape.  Inflammation  of  the  peritoneum  and  kidneys  frequently  occurs. 
Orfila  has  found  that  the  internal  membrane  of  the  heart  is  sometimes 
inflamed,  and  chequered  with  black  spots.  In  both  of  Ollivier’s  cases, 
the  same  was  seen.  ’I  here  were  ecchj'^mosed  patches  on  the  internal 
surface  of  the  left  ventricle,  beneath  its  inner  membrane,  and  which 
was  pale  and  whitish. 

I have  already,  in  a previous  chapter,  noticed  the  effects  of  the 
introduction  of  corrosive  sublimate  into  the  dead  body.  On  the  rectum 
its  chemical  effects  alone  wei-e  visible,  and  no  marks  of  vital  reaction 
appeared.^ 

Effects  on  animals. — Mr.  Brodie  injected  into  the  stomach  of  a 
rabbit,  by  means  of  an  elastic  gum  tube,  six  grains  of  corrosive  subli- 


\ 


relief.  Nausea,  pain,  constriction  about  the  fauces,  suppression  of  urine,  discharges 
of  blood  from  the  stomach,  and  ptyalism,  followed.  Both  died  ; and  in  the  one  who 
survived  longest,  mortification  occurred  previous  to  death. 

Another  fatal  case  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Kimball,  in  Western  Journal  of  Medical 
and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  483. 

* In  one  of  Ollivier’s  cases  (the  oldest),  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  oesophagus 
was  easily  detached  in  curling  shreds. 

•f  Christison,  p.  387-  J Orfila.  See  page  772  of  this  work. 
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mate  dissolved  in  six  drachms  of  distilled  water.  No  immediate  symp- 
toms followed  the  injection  ; the  animal  made  no  expression  of  pain, 
but  in  three  minutes  he  became  insensible,  was  convulsed,  and  in  four 
minutes  and  a half  from  the  time  of  the  injection  being  made  he  died 
On  opening  the  thorax,  the  heart  was  found  to  have  entirely  ceased 
acting,  and^the  blood  in  the  cavities  of  the  left  side  was  of  a scarlet 
colour.  The  stomach  was  much  distended ; the  pyloric  and  cardiac 
portions  were  separated  from  each  other  by  a strong 

which  anneared  to  have  prevented  the  passage  of  the  nuid  o 
the  «Ser  to  ?L  lower  part,  since  the  contents  of  the  Pjlo™  port'o" 
were  fim  and  solid,  and  in  every  respect  resembled  ^ 

of  the  stomach,  while  those  of  the  cardiac  portion  consisted  of  the  food 
te  a^iimal  much  diluted  with  fluid.  In  the  P- 

the  mucous  membrane  had  its  natural  appearance ; but  in  the  cardmc 
riortf^rit  was  of  a dark  grey  colour,  readily  torn,  and  peeled  off,  and 
?n  some  parts  its  texture  was  completely  destroyed,  so  that  it  appeared 
like  a pu^p,  on  removing  which,  the  muscular  and  peritoneal  parts  were 

'’‘Ti.ilar  experiment,  with  n scrnple  of 

produced  death  in  twenty-five  minutes,  and,  on  dissection,  tlie 
texture  of  the  stomaeh  was  found  destroyed  as  in  the  Receding  case; 
the  ^000^  coat  tore  and  separated  from  the  muscular  gj" 

fecili"!  and  the  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  was  s.mdarly  altered, 

“'nil\rme'"e:;ere“  “Jw  performed  on  a dead  mbbit  and 
"“Xr„Sl‘°dmwnX' is  the  following:  ‘'Co™- 

ixd  s 

t{ierca;e.  This,  however,  is  believed  by  many  physiologists,  and, 
all  events,  is  far  from  being  a sett  ® nearly  innoxious  to 

horsr:Shafrn%'4“X^^^^ 

:ror^no‘t"ar;aruTa:  “oSeS  ^,XX"aml 

>ra“S  T=.  SS  -re^„  a putrid 

. , -p.  Tinctock  and  others  on  dogs, 

In  several  experiments  made  by  Ur.  liostoca  aim 
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1 with  small  doses  of  this  mineral,  vomiting  and  purging,  with  symptoms 
\ of  violent  pain,  ensued ; and,  after  some  hours,  they  terminated  in  death. 
t In  one  case,  on  dissection,  the  peritoneal  coat  of  the  stomach  was  found 
li  inflamed,  and  the  vessels  of  its  internal  surface  were  injected  so  as  to 
IT  present  a general  redness  ; but  there  was  a very  slight  corrugation  of 
ifi  the  coats,  and  no  erosion.  But  in  another  instance,  where  the  dose 
i£  had  been  larger,  the  villous  coat  was  much  corrugated  and  inflamed ; 
n and  on  that  part  of  it  which  lines  the  small  curvature,  there  was  much 
,il  blackness,  which  had  the  appearance  of  blood  extravasated  between 
it  the  coats.  On  cutting,  however,  through  the  villous  coat,  there  was 

0 no  extravasation.* 

Campbell,  Smith,  Gaspard,  and  Orfila,  have  severally  ascertained 
n the  etfects  of  corrosive  sublimate  when  applied  to  the  cellular  tissue,  or 
’if  injected  at  once  into  a vein.  In  the  former  case,  and  even  when  in  a 
ill  solid  state,  it  causes  death  in  three  or  four  days.  The  symptoms  are 
ji  those  of  dysentery ; and  on  dissection,  inflammation,  and  sometimes 
ulceration  of  the  stomach  and  rectum,  are  observed.  Some  of  the 
p experimenters  also  found  the  lungs  and  heart  inflamed,  and  this  was 
particularly  noticed  by  Gaspard,  who  injected  the  poison  at  once  into 
« the  blood.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  intestines  was  red,  and  the 
ffl  lungs,  according  to  the  length  of  time  that  the  animal  survived,  shewed 
'd  black  ecchymosed  spots,  some  inflamed,  and  others  either  suppurated 
or  gangrenous,  f 

2 Tests.  There  is  some  ditference  among  chemists  as  to  the  precise 
rfi  solubility  of  corrosive  sublimate.  According  to  Thenard,  it  is  soluble 

1 m twenty  parts  of  temperate  water,  while  Orfila  says  eleven  It 
^ dissolves  in  thrice  its  weight  of  boiling  water.  These  proportions 
fil  should  be  remembered,  as  an  unnecessary  addition  of  fiuid  may 

^ thus  be  avoided.!  Corrosive  sublimate  is  soluble  in  alcohol  and 
■p  ether.§ 

j We  shall  consider  its  tests  in  three  states— in  a solid- form;  in  a 

3 animal  and  vegetable  fluids  and 
* 

In  the  Solid  State. 

(a.)  Expose  a small  quantity  of  the  powder  without  any  admixture, 


* Rutter’s  Vindication,  p.  28. 

si  (Illustrations,  part  2)  introduced  into  tlie 

rS  anim  il  d draclim  of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  tied  the  cesophajms.  The 

I t «»tward  marks  of  pain.  On  dissection 

4 duodenZ^aT*  ‘ '’“scular,  and  its  mucous  memhrane  of  a leaden  hue.  The 
^ odenum  had  a mixed  appearance,  partly  red  and  partly  of  a lead  colour  and  its 

< *1  Uiick  wlute  mucus  thrown  upon  their  internal  coat.  ’ 

M entitled ‘‘Snml  ® Society,  June  6,  18.32, 

t dissolved  half  its  JeiVlu  ^ i' of  5-4  per  cent.  Alcohol  at  60° 
”1  Transactions  AbsTfa^ u®'' "ne-third  its  weight.—Philosophical 

•'‘thrown  innfwatif  a’laii-a  sublimate,  in  the  form  of  fine  powder,  be 

derable  agitation  of  the  v^esserr'"”!"”  T ‘'‘®  requires  consi- 

g ation  ot  the  vessel  to  induce  a complete  precipitation Vol.  ii.  p.  666. 
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to  heat,  in  a coated  tube,  corrosive  sublimate  will  be  ascertained  by  its 
rising  to  the  top  of  the  tube,  lining  the  inner  surface  in  the  torm  of  a 
shiniim  white  crust,  and  from  its  peculiar  crystalline  form,  ilus  last, 
if  necessary,  should  be  examined  with  the  microscope. 

(b.)  Add  a solution  of  caustic  potash  to  it,  and  it  ^ylU  become 
yellow,  the  peroxide  being  disengaged.  This  yellow  colour  distinguishes 
it  from  calomel,  which  is  also  decomposed  by  the  solution  of  potash, 

but  yields  a black  protoxide.  . 

(c.)  Caustic  ammonia  produces  a permanent  white  precipitate, 

while  it  blackens  calomel.  . ' c * „ 

(d  ) If  corrosive  sublimate  be  let  fall  in  minute  fragments  into  a 
tube  of  glass,  the  bottom  of  which  contains  a little  pure  caustic  potash 
melted  by  heat,  one  portion  of  the  salt  rises  ui  the  form  ot  smoke, 
to  condense  itself  on  the  sides  of  the  tube;  while  another  portion  sinks 
dow^and  takes  a red  colour.  If  the  heat  be  continued  lor  five  or  six 
minutes,  metallic  mercury  in  the  form  of  globules  is  obtained,  adjieri  g 
to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and  mixed  with  the  corrosive  sublimate  that 
is  not  decomposed.  If  the  quantity  be  small  an  d difficult  of  detect  on, 
dissolve  the  remainder  of  the  salt,  and  the  globules  will  be  Pr^^iP^ted. 

(e  ) When  corrosive  sublimate  is  left  for  some  time  in  a solut 
protochloride  (muriate)  of  tin,  it  becomes  greyish  black ; 
fong  time  its  place  is  supplied  by  globules  of  mercury, 
being  entirely  abstracted  by  the  protochloride,  ^ 

passes  to  the  state  of  a bichloride.  Calomel  is  similarly  affected. 

In  the  Fluid  State- 

(a.)  Reduction.  Add  to  the  solution  a little  of  the  P™^«^ 

then^cut  off  with  a file,  and  the  moisture  which  remains  is  d i 
with  a gentle  heat.  The  powder,  which  is  nothing  Uia 

f Lyr « 'f  - - - 

a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  causes  ^ Kinckeniim  commences, 
pitate,  the  bisulphuret  of  mercury.  Before  the  blackei  y j. 

[he  g^  forms  a whitish  or  a yellowish  precipitate.*  ihe  nj 

. Professor  Pfaff,  of  Kiel, 
anWimate  by  means  of  this  test,  though  .t  was 

bulk  of  water — Annals  of  1 hilosophy,  vol.  v.  p.--.  philosophical  aMaga*'* 

of  sulphuretted  hydrogeu  gas  on  solutions  of  mercury,  m 
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phate  (sulphuret)  of  ammonia  may  be  alternatively  used  instead  of  the 
sulphuretted  hydrogen, 

(c.)  Hydriodate  of  potash  causes  a beautiful  pale  scarlet  precipi- 
tate, which  rapidly  deepens  in  tint.  This  is  the  biniodide  of  mercury. 
Care  is,  however,  necessary  in  using  this  test.  If  applied  in  too  large 
a quantity,  the  precipitate  will  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  the  hydriodate ; 
if  too  little,  it  will  dissolve  in  the  excess  of  corrosive  sublimate. 

(d.)  Protochloride  of  tin  gives  a white  precipitate,  which,  when 
more  of  the  test  is  added,  gives  place  to  a greyish  black  one.  The 
reason  of  this  has  been  already  explained — metallic  mercury  is  finally 
formed.  This  is  an  extremely  minute  test;  Dr.  Bostock  says  that 
two  drops  of  the  muriate,  added  to  a solution  which  contained 
of  its  weight  of  the  sublimate,  caused  an  obvious  precipitate.  When 
diluted,  so  that  the  fluid  held  only  of  its  weight  of  the  salt, 

two  drops  produced  an  immediate  grey  cloud,  but  no  precipitate  was 
thrown  down,* 

(e.)  Nitrate  of  silver  causes  a heavy  white  precipitate,  the  chloride 
01  Sliver,  which  darkens  on  exposure  to  light. 

Other  tests  have  been  enumerated  by  various  writers. 

(/)  Lime-water  in  small  quantity  precipitates  the  solution  of  an 
orange  ye  ow  colour;  but  if  increased,  the  precipitate  becomes  red.  In 
still  greater  quantity,  “the  precipitate  is  transformed  into  an  oxide  at 
maximum  of  a beautiful  yellow.” 

A solution  of  saturated  carbonate  of  potash  (salt  of  tartar) 
produces  a deep  brick-coloured  precipitate.  Carbonate  of  soda  has 
the  same  efiect. 

(^0  The  caustic  alcoholised  potash,  poured  in  small  quantity  on  a 
saturated  solution,  forms  a yellowish  red  precipitate  ; but  if,  on  the 
ontrary,  the  potash  in  excess  be  poured  on  it,  the  precipitate  will  be 

eau  1 u ye  ow.  The  precipitate,  both  in  this  experiment  and  in 

periment^,  on  being  dried  and  exposed  to  heat  in  a glass  tube,  will 
give  out  metallic  mercury. 

dilnipfl  solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  very  much 

diluted,  the  caustic  potash  will  throw  down  a white  precipitate.f 

of  pure  ammonia  produces  a permanent  white  pre- 
c pitate.  On  the  application  of  heat  it  becomes  yellow.  Although 

+ and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  v.  p 14 

corrisive  sublhllaLt^e' lime-water  and  pure  potash  on  calomel  and 

Fisher  at  Stimore,  in  May  A ""  ’’y 

but  a grain  only  of  tlie  ' valuable  hoisewas  supposed  to  be  poisoned, 

»ulph.fretted  hyd™  I y'  vdldT  r Proved,  first,  1,; 

•ubstance  was  mercMirv  I.Spr^f  ’’y  galvanic  circle,  that  the 

of  the  powder  in  a h;  a P'“oed  a portion 

white  powder.  Liquid  notash  was  sublimed  in  a heautilul 

Hl.o  a l.rowMi;h  Idir  oS;  t h the  P-cipUate,  aud  lime-water 

that  tlie suspected  oowder  \v-i«  n l ’ oxide  of  mercury  ; and  tlius  proving 

p.  105.  ^ P oalomeh-Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  viL 
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this  is  a delicate  test,  yet  it  is  not  a certain  one,  as  ammonia  throws 
down  a white  precipitate  in  other  metallic  solutions. 

(k.)  The  triple  prussiate  (ferrocyanate)  of  potash  gives  a white 
precipitate,  which  in  a short  time  becomes  yellow,  and  afterwards 
passes  into  a clear  Prussian  blue.  All  these  changes  of  colour  are 

eenerally  produced  within  thirty-six  hours. 

(1.)  If  a perfectly  clean  plate  of  copper  be  plunged  into  a solution 
of  corrosive  sublimate,  and  left  there  for  an  hour  or  two,  it  will  become 
tarnished,  but  on  rubbing  it  with  a piece  of  paper,  it  assumes  a white, 
shining,  and  silvery  appearance,  owing  to  a coating  of  metallic  mer- 
cury * The  same  effect  'will  be  produced  if  the  corrosive  sublimate 
be  dropped  on  it,  or  if  any  of  the  precipitates  obtained  in  experiments 
f,  g,  h!l  and  k,  be  rubbed  over  it.  This  effect  is  now  explained  as  a 
iatknic  action,  and  a piece  of  gold  clasped  by  a zinc  wire,  and  im- 
mersed in  the  sublimate  solution,  was  obviously  whitened  ^ ^ 
although  the  solution  in  question  only  contained  its  weignt 

The  following  elegant  test  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Sylvester, 
and  improved  by  Dr.  Paris.  It  is  an  application 

Drop  a small  quantity  of  the  suspected  solution  on  a polished  plate  of 
S and  then  toiich^  the  gold,  through  the  solution,  with  the  point  f 
a small  iron  wire  or  a key.  As  soon  as  the  galvanic  circuit  is  com- 
pleted, if  corrosive  sublimate  be  present,  the 

white  in  consequence  of  the  formation  of  the.  araalgam-t  I»^tead  « ^ 
Ig  or  plate  of  gold  Dr.  Traill  employs  a common  ‘.ov  red^w  ith 

copal  varnish,  and  on  which,  when  still  wet,  a she  g 

laid  In  a short  time  the  leaf  adheres  so  firmly  that  it  is  not  remov 
able  by  moisture,  and  the  card  thus  prepared  will  answer  for  numerous 

expermentsjessor  of  Edinburgh,  wraps 

zinc  and  immerses  it  into  the  suspected  hqui  ’ ® J,. 

The  mercury  is  precipitated,  and  scraping  off  the  gold 


• Vogel,  in  noticing  this  test,  observes,  that  a ® n^-der  is  deposited,  con- 

takes  a greyish  lilack  colour,  and  after  some  ^ „„  rubbing  the  cop- 

sisting  of  calomel,  mixed  with  some  globn  es  o ^ But  when  a plate  of 

per-plate,  the  shining  silvery  appearance 

Lipper  is ’plunged  in  a solution  either  of  ®'  p.  548. 

cury  is  reduced  in  a metallic  state.-J.mrna  ‘>®  \ol.  ii.  P-  269. 

Nicholson’s  Journal,  No.  ^ >"'‘- 

Jn  the  case  of  Mary  Bateman,  in  1809,  • of  mercury  were  pro- 
knife in  the  solution,  and  by  rubbing  it  jj  (^ays  Dr.  Paris)  the 

duced,  and  the  knife  at  the  same  time  was  i'  “®*"®'  ®^; , y^ride  of  iron,  and  the 
Bteel  knife  decomposed  the  corrosive  sublimate  *«®«  jj.  07O. 

mercury,  unable  to  amalgamate,  appeared  kI*’’’'''.®®-  suspected  solution,  and  to 
A eold  ring,  armed  with  tin-foil,  immeised  * i.wipd  bv  Smithson,  and 

which  a drop  of  muriatic  acid  is  added,  ’®®'J  AmwiMn  Medical  and  Surgi»l 

followed  by  Nicole,  to  reduce  the  sublimate.— North  Ameriw  tl.at  the 

Jonrnal  vol.  i.  n.  4G8.  But  Orfila  has  shewn  tlie  fallacj  of  t i s ' » „iti,„ut 

gold  will  be  whitened  by  the  action  of  the  {’"n  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  ; 

requiring  the  addition  of  mercury.  — Braude  s Journa  , 

Aniiales  d’Hygieite,  vol.  i.  i>.  5.')!).  ,_2 

i Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  I.  p-  / 
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surface  of  zinc,  he  introduces  them  into  a small  tube.  The  heat  of 
a spirit-lamp  is  sufficient  to  produce  a ring  of  brilliant  metallic  globules.* 

(o.)  A solution  of  albumen  causes  a white  precipitate,  which  is 
soluble  in  a considerable  excess  of  the  reagent.  “ The  precipitate  is  a 
compound  of  calomel  and  albumen  — a chloride  of  albumen  and 
mercury.”f 

The  next  point  of  importance  is,  whether  any  substances  which  by 
possibility  may  be  present  in  the  stomach,  or  any  of  the  human  fluids, 
will  change  the  nature  of  the  poison,  or  will  alter  the  operation  of  the 
above  tests  ? Orfila  has  made  this  the  subject  of  notice. 

Corrosive  sublimate,  according  to  him,  is  decomposed  sooner  or 
later,  and  converted  into  the  submuriate,  by  most  vegetable  substances, 
distilled  waters,  extracts,  oils,  syrups,  honey,  and  gums.  Muriatic 
acid  gas  is  set  at  liberty,  and  calomel  will  be  precipitated,  with  a por- 
tion of  the  vegetable  matter  which  has  undergone  some  change.  A 
decoction  of  tea  throws  down  instantly  a yellowish  grey  precipitate  in 
flakes,  which  becomes  pulverulent,  and  of  a violet  colour  by  desiccation, 
while  at  the  same  time,  if  the  water  be  much  loaded  with  sugar,  no 
alteration  takes  place  till  after  several  days;  and  alcohol  produces 
no  effect  for  the  space  of  three  or  four  months.  The  action  of  albumen 
on  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  deserves  particular  notice.  If  a 
considerable  quantity  of  the  latter  is  poured  on  the  former,  a white 
flaky  precipitate  is  formed,  Avhich,  on  being  dried,  is  brittle,  semi- 
transparent, of  a yellowish  colour,  and  insoluble  in  water.  On  being 
subrnitted  to  heat  in  a glass  tube,  the  products  are  principally  charcoal, 
metallic  mercury  volatilised  and  adhering  to  the  sides  of  the  tube,  and 
muriatic  acid.  Small  quantities  of  corrosive  sublimate  produce  milki- 
ness and  the  slow  deposition  of  a precipitate.  Gelatine  causes  similar 
change  and  decomposition  as  albumen.  Osmazome  gives  a reddish 
ye  low  precipitate,  and  bile  a j'^ellow  one  inclining  to  red.  A concen- 
trated solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  brought  in  contact  with  a large 
quantity  of  milk,  produced  no  visible  change,  but  when  seven  parts  of 
the  solution  and  one  of  milk  were  united,  a white  coagulum  instantly 
lormed,  which  collected  together,  and  over  it  floated  a liquor  extremely 
Clear.  Ordinary  soup,  mixed  with  it  in  the  proportion  of  one  to  six, 
produced  a white  precipitate.  Fibrin  or  flesh,  on  being  immersed  in  a 
solution  of  corrosive  sublimate,  loses  its  solidity  and  becomes  friable.t 
Ihe  experiments  of  Professor  Taddei,  of  Florence,  have  also  shewn 


Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  p.  47 

ri’'  ’f  «<■  as  'Vill  he  noticed  hereafter,  in  cases  cited  from 

sublimJ^e  « considers  it  as  a compound  of  albumen  and  corrosive 

last  r •!  lecent  experiments  of  I^assaigne  are  to  the  same  effect  This 

l.ic}.SftheaiLrnT-^  •’  albumerand  0,?e‘ of  the 

tinguish  U from  ‘ <^‘‘®'^ceul  has  called  soluile,  to  dis. 

is  «7,  Ho  • <^°ognlated  albumen,  which  is  insoluble  in  water.  Tlie  comnouiid 

more  oTts^trodliced  whT?';" 

voi.  x^x.  P fiVt  I'lagaziiie,  vol.  x.  p.  420.  London  Medical  Gazette^ 

§ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  pp.  37.46. 
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that  gluten  possesses  the  power  in  a high  degree  of  decomposnig 
corroSve  sublimate.  If  the  salt  in  solution  be  mixed  with  the  gluten 
of  wheat  in  the  proportion  of  four  times  its  weight,  the  water  will  be 
found  no  longer  to  contain  any  mercury,  while  the  gluten  becomes 
whitish,  brittle,  hard,  and  not  prone  to  putrefaction.  The  protochloride 

of  mercury  and  gluten  is  formed.* 

It  appears  thus,  that  many  common  substances  will 
corrosive^sublimate  and  convert  it  into  submuriate;  and  the  operat  on 
of  the  liquid  tests  must  necessarily  be  equivocal. 

“ Inwall  these  compounds,  thus  formed,  the  powder  may  be  boi  ed 
in  a solution  of  caustic  potash.  The  organised  matter  is  dissolved  , a 
heavy  o-reyish  black  powder  is  formed,  which  is  the  protoxide  of  nier- 
cS7”“and  this,  on  the  application  of  heat,  will  form  running  qu.ck- 
silvL’.  “ As  the  potash  thus  separates  the  mercury  w t^eform  oj  pw- 
toxide,  it  follows  that  it  existed  in  the  compound  in  the  fori  fp 

tochloride.”  f 


In  Organic  Mixtures. 

1 Dr  Christison’s  process.— DiAde  all  the  soft  solids  into  small 
“L*rB"e  n flj?  state^  W if  Hu  skaAefrcn  iU 


for  administering  corrosive  , makf  the  flour  into  dumplings  with 

housekeeper  deposed  that  she  C‘'U  Y another  witness  said,  that 

milk;  they  broke  and  ®laz^^^^  than  paste,  though  not 

Jurisprudence,  vol.  ii.  p-  265. 

f Christison,  p.  337.  nsrertain  how  far  the  presence  of  allm- 

+ Ur.  Rostock,  in  his  Expeiiment.  ^ liloliloride  of  mercury  and  proto- 

meii  and  muriatic  acid  interferes  wit  i ie  ac  . Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

muriate  of  tin  upon  each 

vol.  xxiii.p.  65),  has  shewn  that  the  ^ coagulated  allmmen  is 

very  seriously,  the  minute  P«''^«‘,»  ® ‘ “ till  detect  the  poison,  but  not 

combined  with  the  mercury,  the  '‘'1'^'“'’''  “J  ‘ xhe  protomiiriate  of  tm  was 

when  the  compound  has  been  dissolved  no  obstacle,  but 

added  to  this  fluid  without  any  effect.  „f  the  albumen, 

rather  aided  the  action  of  the  ’’y  „f  Lrrosive  sublimate,  objecB 

§ Devergie,  in  a recent  memoir  on  the  det.  remaining  liquid  wi“ 

that  ether  does  not  take  up  all  the  ces.— Aiinales  d’Uygiene,  vol.  x • 

the  plate  of  gold  and  tin,  and  found  maikcd  tiaces. 

p.  414. 
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chloride  of  tin  is  not  deep,  omit  the  above  and  continue  treating  the 
mixture  Avith  that  salt  as  long  as  any  precipitate  or  coagulum  is  formed. 
Even  if  but  a small  quantity  of  mercury  be  present,  it  will  have  a slate 
grey  tint.  Collect  this,  and  wash  and  drain  it  on  a filter,  “ from  which 
it  is  then  to  be  removed  without  being  dried,  and  care  should  be  taken 
not  to  tear  away  with  it  any  fibres  of  the  paper,  as  these  would  obstruct 
the  succeeding  operation.”  Next  boil  the  precipitate  in  a solution  of 
caustic  potash,  until  all  the  lumps  disappear.  If  the  solution  be  now 
left  at  rest,  a heavy  greyish  black  powder  will  begin  to  fall  down  in  a 
few  seconds.  This  is  chiefly  metallic  mm’cury,  which  may  be  distin- 
guished by  the  naked  eye  or  a magnifier.  After  a proper  time  remove 
the  supernatant  fluid,  and  transfer  the  powder  into  a small  glass  tube, 
and  wash  it  repeatedly,  till  the  washings  do  not  taste  alkaline.  The 
black  powder  should  be  allowed  to  subside  for  several  hours.  It  may 
then  be  heated  and  sublimed  as  already  directed. 

Dr.  Christison  states,  that  by  this  last  process  he  has  detected  a 
quarter  of  a grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  mixed  with  two  ounces  of 
beef,  or  with  five  ounces  of  new  milk,  or  porter,  or  tea,  made  with  a 
liberal  allowance  of  cream  and  sugar.  He  found  the  tenth  part  of  a 
grain  in  four  ounces  of  the  last  mixture,  i.  e.  in  19,200  times  its 
Aveight.* 

2.  Orfila  and  Lesueur  s process. — This  will  only  answer,  according 
to  Dr.  Christison,  when  the  proportion  of  corrosive  sublimate  is  consi- 
derable.^ They  direct  that  the  whole  of  the  solids  and  fluids  be  boiled 
at  once  in  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  so  as  to  dissolve  the  organic 
mixture  and  separate  the  protoxide  of  mercury,  which  may  be  subse- 
quently converted  by  heat  into  the  metal. 

3.  Devergie's  process — Treat  the  suspected  mixture  with  diluted 
muriatic  acid  till  all  the  solid  matter  is  dissolved.  Evaporate  so  as  to 
expel  most  of  the  acid  employed.  Add  water  to  the  rest,  and  transmit 
chlorine,  to  coagulate  and  remove  the  animal  matter.  Filter,  boil,  and 
concentrate.  Then  immerse  for  ten  minutes  a small  plate  of  pure  tin. 
If  mercury  be  present,  the  tin  will  be  immediately  whitened.  Continue 
this  with  successive  plates  until  the  whitening  ceases.  Dej"-  the  plates, 
scrape  off  the  tarnished  surface,  put  the  scrapings  in  a proper  tube, 
and  heat  them  over  a spirit-lamp.  The  mercury  will  be  driven  off 
from  the  amalgam  and  condense  in  a ring  of  globules,  f 

4.  Professor  Buckner  s process. — Evaporate  the  suspected  mixture 
to  dryness,  and  boil  the  residue  in  nitro-muriatic  acid  till  the  decompo- 
sition of  the  organic  matter  is  at  an  end,  which  is  indicated  by  the 


• Cliristison,  p.  339. 

X T*‘®  ab‘)ve  is  copied,  like  all  the  others,  from  Dr.  Christison,  p.  342  &c.  De- 
saf'seqiiently  recommended  a modification  of  this  process.  “ A’thii’i  plate 

Kalvanic^uile  is'lp*ft*^f  ^ threads  at  the  ends,  and  then  twisted  spirally,  this 

Sn  aLrli  5 previously 

inav  he  ohtaiiipH  ’ upon  which  the  gold  is  found  whitened  and  mercury 

Sof  mZ f '"ill  give  indica- 

A nnalT,  I’H  ^ ‘ 'i®  c<?vrosive  sublimate  forms  but  au  80,000th  of  the  water. 

-Annales  d Hygiene,  vol.  xi.  p.  432.  Christison,  third  edition,  p.  34?. 
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cessation  of  the  discharge  of  orange  fumes.  Then  treat  the  solution 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  occasions  first  a white  and  then 
a black  precipitate.  This  precipitate  is  then  to  be  collected  and 
heated  in  a tube  with  a little  carbonate  of  soda,  previously  deprived  of 
its  w'ater  of  crystallisation  ; upon  which  globules  of  metallic  mercury 
are  sublimed. 

5.  Dr.  O'  Shaughnessy' s process.  — He  proposes  to  use  ether  and 
protochloride  of  tin  successively,  in  trial  experiments.  If  neither  of 
them  gives  an  indication  of  mercury,  filter,  acidulate  the  fluid  part 
with  nitric  acid,  and  concentrate  by  evaporation.  Boil  the  solid  part 
in  a solution  of  caustic  potash,  add  a large  excess  of  nitric  acid,  and 
digest  with  a gentle  heat  in  a Florence  flask,  for  at  least  six  houre. 
Filter,  unite  with  the  fluid  part  of  the  mixture,  and  concentrate  the 
whole  by  evaporation.  Filter  again  after  cooling.  Introduce  into  this 
fluid  a thin  slip  of  gold,  bound  with  a coil  of  iron  wire.  The  gold  will 
become  amalgamated.* 

6.  Dr.  Venables'  process.— Olivia  addin  excess  is  agitated  on  the 
solid  matter  of  the  mixture.  Chlorine  gas  is  then  transmitted  through 
the  fluid,  to  convert  the  mercury  into  the  chloride.  The  mixture  is 
next  boiled,  to  destroy  organic  matter  as  much  as  possible,  and  then 
filtered  and  evaporated ; and  as  it  becomes  dark  or  thick  under  evapo- 
ration, solution  of  chlorine  is  added  from  time  to  time.  It  is  then 
neutralised  with  potash,  and  filtered  and  treated  with  protochloride  ot 
tin.  The  precipitate  is  collected  as  has  been  already  directed,  and  the 
mercury  sublimed  in  a tube.  Dr.  Venables  was  thus  able  to  detect 
mercury  in  the  tissues  of  the  stomach  and  duodenum  of  the  individual 
whose  case  I have  quoted  from  him,  although  she  lived  eight  days,  ana 

had  vomited  much  at  first,  f . , j 

7.  Fischer’s  process. — In  a little  glass  jar,  three  or  four  inches  deep, 

and  an  inch  in  diameter,  is  suspended,  by  means  of  a perforated  cor ' 
fitted  to  the  mouth  of  the  jar,  a small  glass  tube,  three  inches  long, 
half  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  covered  at  its  lower  end  with  bladder. 
Between  the  tube  and  side  of  the  jar  is  a semi-cylindrical  plate  ot  zinc, 
nearly  as  long  as  the  jar  is  deep,  and  the  upper  end  of  this  'vhic“ 

is  cut  small  for  the  purpose,  perforates  the  cork  of  the  jar.  ihis  lime 
tube  has  a cork  fitted  to  it,  through  which  a thin  platina  wire,  term - 
nated  by  a slip  of  platina  foil,  a tenth  of  an  m breadth,  and  ^ 

inch  in  length,  passes  nearly  to  the  bladder  at  the  bottom  of  the  tube 
The  mercurial  fluid  being  poured  into  the  central  tube,  and  a so  ution 
of  muriate  of  ammonia,  or  lime,  into  the  jar  around  the  tube,  i PP 
part  of  the  platina  wire  is  brought  in  contact  with  the  upper  end  qt  lie 
zinc  plate.  The  galvanic  action  now  goes  on, 

forms  on  the  platina  foil.  This,  as  will  be  observed,  is  another  form 
of  applying  galvanic  action.  It  should  be  allowed  to  go  on 


• I.ancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  420.  of  a number  of 

f On  applying  the  flame  of  a spmt-lamp,  a dew,  c ^ united  into  one 
minute  globules,  was  formed  on  the  neck  of  the  tube.  1 y • ouaiititv  thus 
ITy  appl^.g  the  point  of  a pen-knife,  and  Dr.  Venables  estimates  the  quantity 

obtained  at  one-sixteenth  of  a grain  of  metallic  mercniy. 
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I days.  Tlien  remove  the  platina,  dry  it,  fold  it  in  as  small  a space  as 
possible,  afterwards  heat  it  in  a glass  tube. 

8.  l)r.  Traill's  process. — He  has  found  that,  by  means  of  the 
h galvanic  process,  he  could  obtain,  not  only  the  amalgam  stain,  but  also 
ft;  metallic  globules  of  mercury,  without  the  trouble  of  previously  separat- 
g ing  the  animal  and  vegetable  matter.  “ All  that  is  necessary  is  to 
g slightly  acidulate  the  suspected  liquor  or  pulp  with  muriatic  acid,  and 
li  this  prepares  it  for  the  test.  I use  a slip  of  thin  sheet  zinc,  a quarter 
» ' of  an  inch  wide,  and  two  or  three  inches  long  ; one  end  of  this  is  coated 
li  with  gold  leaf,  by  wetting  it  between  the  lips,  and  wrapping  it  in  the 
1^  leaf,  so  as  to  cover  about  half  an  inch  of  its  end.  Insert  this  in  the 
n liquid,  and  let  it  remain  from  half  an  hour  to  three  hours,  when  the 
k gold  will  be  stained  with  amalgam,  if  any  mercury  were  dissolved  in 
I the  liquid.  The  zinc  is  to  be  withdrawn  from  the  liquid,  gently  rinsed 
\ in  distilled  water,  and  dried  on  a glass  plate.  The  remains  of  the 
tf  gold,  and  the  tarnished  portion  of  the  zinc,  are  to  be  scraped  off  and 
I introduced  into  a small  tube  in  the  usual  way ; the  heat  of  a spirit- 
|i  lamp  is  then  to  be  applied,  and  metallic  globules  of  mercury  will  be 
jb  sublimed.  When  there  is  much  mercury  present,  the  zinc  near  the 
y gold  often  becomes  brittle,  and  yields  mercury  by  heat.  On  this 
|;  account,  I generally  break  the  zinc  so  charged  into  small  pieces, 
h and  introduce  it  into  the  tube  with  the  gold  leaf  and  sublime  as 
before.”* 

I It  is  evident  that  several  of  these  processes  may  be  employed 
j in  the  same  case,  and  thus  an  accumulation  of  testimony  will  be 
f presented. 

t Should  calomel  or  metallic  mercury  he  found  in  the  alimentary 
canal,  how  far  is  this  to  be  deemed  ^ presumptive  proof  of  the  exhibition 
1^  of  corrosive  sublimate  ? 

{ I have  mentioned  repeatedly  that  many  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
Ik  stances  decompose  corrosive  sublimate  and  reduce  it  to  the  state  of 
ft  calomel.  The  following  problem  is,  therefore,  put  by  Orfila.  A person 
ft  out  of  health  takes  some  calomel  as  a purgative,  and  dies  in  three  or 
four  hours  afterwards,  under  suspicion  of  poisoning.  How  are  we  to 
I distinguish  between  these  cases  ? Our  author  answers  this  by  observ- 
« ing, — 1.  That  the  calomel  which  has  been  taken  may  be  found  on  the 
^ membranes  of  the  intestinal  canal  in  the  form  of  a white  powder, 
t'  which  is  insoluble  in  water ; that  it  becomes  black  on  adding  lime- 
water ; that  it  preserves  its  physical  properties,  and  even  when  com- 
ft  bined  with  solid  alimentary  substances,  it  will,  on  the  addition  of  water, 
h fall  down,  in  consequence  of  its  greater  specific  gravity.  2.  That  the 
'•  calomel  which  results  from  the  decomposition  of  corrosive  sublimate, 

' and  the  presence  of  which  warrants  us  in  pronouncing  that  poison  has 
1 been  taken,  is  never  applied  in  the  form  of  powder  to  the  membranes 
* of  the  alimentary  canal ; it  never  has  the  physical  properties  of  common 
' calomel,  since  it  is  intimately  combined  with  the  substance  which  has 
cen  the  cause  of  its  formation,  forming,  indeed,  in  several  instances,  a 

• Edint)urgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  1.  p.  172. 
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ternary  chemical  compound.  Lastly,  lime-water,  when  added  to  it, 
induces  no  change.* 

The  following  case  was  lately  referred  by  the  law  authorities  in 
France  to  him.  A female,  after  suffering  under  what  are  usually 
styled  bilious  symptoms,  died  rather  suddenly,  with  previous  vomiting 
and  diarrhoea.  There  was,  however,  no  immediate  suspicion  of  poison- 
ing, and  the  body  was  not  taken  up  until  fifteen  days  after  burial. 
There  were  several  perforations  in  the  stomach,  but  no  softening,  and 
there  were  many  black  stains.  Both  in  this  viscus,  and  in  several  of 
the  intestines  (large  and  small),  mercurial  globules  were  found  and 
collected,  to  the  amount  of  upwards  of  two  drachms.  On  boiling  the 
intestines  also,  every  part  appeared  as  if  penetrated  by  a mercurial 
dew. 

The  most  careful  analysis  of  the  contents  of  the  alimentary  canal 
failed  to  detect  any  poison  in  them,  and  the  question  presented  to 
Orfila  was.  Whether  the  discovery  of  metallic  mercury  in  a person  who 
had  died  with  many  symptoms  indicative  of  irritant  poisons  could 
originate  from  swallowing  some  poisonous  compound  of  mercury, 
which  was  subsequently  decomposed  and  reduced  to  the  metallic  state 

in  the  body  ? . 

In  answer  to  this,  our  author  found  that  corrosive  sublimate  is  not 
reduced  by  the  ordinary  contents  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  to  the 
metallic  state,  since,  in  a dog  poisoned  by  it,  and  buried  for  two 
months,  the  mercury  was  found  united  with  the  textures  in  the  form 
of  an  insoluble  triple  compound  of  mercury.  Chlorine  and  animal 
matter,  but  no  globule,  could  be  discovered,  even  with  the  microscope. 
The  red  oxide  of  mercury  is  also  incapable  of  being  reduced.  The 
protoxide  exhibits  no  more  appearance  of  globules  than  it  does  previous 
to  being  swallowed.  The  protonitrate  exhibits  them  under  peculiar 
circumstances,  but  so  firmly  adhering  to  the  inner  membrane  that  they 
cannot  be  displaced.  The  compounds  of  mercury,  when  it  is  mere  y 
in  a state  of  minute  division,  will  present  them,  but  it  is  merely  separa- 
tion, and  not  decomposition.  Orfila  next  tried  the  effect  of  introducing 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  third  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  301.  The  c^es  of  Olhvier  a 
Barruel  occurred  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  the  above,  and  I add  the  P”nc  P 
results  of  their  chemical  examination  in  this  place,  that  the  reader  may  co  [ 
them  with  the  statement  in  the  text.  Tl.e  fluid  found  m the  stomach  was  not 
affected  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen,  and,  as  a necessary  consequence,  the  poison  wm 
not  present  in  it.  The  curdv  and  mucous  matters  also  found  there  were  next 
tested,  and  although  milk  and  albumen  had  been  taken  as  antidotes,  yet,  on  being 
triturated  with  a solution  of  potash,  no  black  precipitate  was  caused,  as  wo  d bate 
been  the  case  if  calomel  had  been  present.  On  the  contrary,  yelloxo  flocn  ^ 
thrown  down,  indicating  the  existence,  in  all  probability,  ol  corrosive  sub  te, 

still  undecomposed.  . „ , , . j r,„..  ,i,of  a 

These  yellow  flocculi  were  subjected  to  the  action  of  chlorine,  and  alter  t . 
plate  of  gold,  surrounded  by  a spiral  one  of  tin,  was  immersed  in  t le  '<l''  • 

gold  was  whitened,  as  was  al.so  the  tin,  in  the  intervals  which  separate 
The  last  had  also  become  brittle.  , , „ j tbe  salt. 

It  thus  evidently  appears,  that  although  milk  and  albumen  decompose  ilie  sa^ 

yet  this  is  not  always  complete.  Ollivier  indeed  remarks,  that  in  J;''*®  . .^„d 

involved  in  the  caseous  matter  that  it  was  prevented  from  being  fui  ther  alte  , 
from  acting  on  the  organs  containing  it. 
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into  the  stomach,  along  with  the  poison,  some  substances  which  are 
capable  of  reducing  it  to  a metallic  state,  as  oil  of  turpentine,  and 
some  of  the  salts  of  iron  or  copper.  The  animals  died,  and  the  mer- 
cury  was  found  reduced,  but  no  globules  M'”ere  visible  to  the  naked  eye, 
nor  could  they  be  displaced  from  the  membranes  of  the  stomach.  ^ 

Pie,  therefore,  was  of  opinion  that  the  female  had  not  been  poisoned 
by  a salt  of  mercury,  but  that  probably  some  of  it  in  a metallic  state 
had  been  given.* 

The  rapid  progress  of  medico-legal  analysis  is  strikingly  seen  in  the 
history  of  the  tests  of  this  salt.  Being  soluble,  and  very  likely  to  be 
discharged  in  vomiting,  and,  above  all,  being  readily  decomposed  by 
niany  substances,  it  is  not  surprising  that  chemists  could  not  discover 
it,  even  under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  in  the  fluid  contents 
of  the  stomach.  In  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Bostock  on  dogs,  the  very 
tests  which  proved  the  presence  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  the  most 
minute  quantity  were  unable  to  shew  its  presence  in  the  fluids  of  the 
animals  Avhich^  he  had  previously  poisoned  with  this  very  substance, 
and  Biey  only  indicated  the  existence  of  muriatic  acid.f  Drs.  Henry 
and  Roget  examined  the  fluid  vomited  by  a female  who  had  poisoned 
herself,  with  all  the  tests  mentioned  in  the  chemical  work  of  the  former 
but  neither  in  this  liquid,  nor  in  that  found  i»the  stomach  after  death! 
were  any  traces  of  the  poison  discoverable.j;  “In  vain  (says  Orfila) 
should  we  seek,  in  the  general  way,  for  corrosive  sublimate  in  the 
iquids  vomited  ; neither  are  the  contents  of  the  stomach  more  calcu- 
lated to  discover  its  presence.  The  decomposition  which  it  has  un- 
ergon  e by  Its  union  with  other  substances  has  rendered  it  insoluble. 
It  IS  in  the  solids,  in  the  tissue  itself  of  our  organs,  that  it  must  be  sought 

f of  the  latter  remark,  he  mentions  a case  in 
which  he  took  a portion  of  the  intestines  of  a cock,  and  put  it  in  a 

SedTn  f I*  fl’en  boiled, 

Snip,  porcelain,  and,  finally,  calcined  in  a retort, 

.inm.  r f mercury  were  soon,  seen  condensed  in  its  neck.  The 
stomach  of  a dead  rabbit,  into  which  a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate 
hafl  been  injected  was  treated  in  the  same  way,  with  a similar  result 
Again,  It  IS  stated  by  Taddel,  that  in  cases  of  Corrosion,  ifTe  sTough 

aLlysi^r^"^  mercury  by  chemical 

in  aU  crilintr'ir 

few  nF  fK  of  subject  with  a brief  narrative  of  a 

few  of  these.  And  the  first  that  maybe  noticed  is  interestimr  frmii 
invo  viiig  the  decision  of  a curious  question  connected  with  thf  action 

P‘  ^34,  from  the  Archives 

when  mixed  with  orirfnic  matter  r-fi'/l'!' • peroxide  or  perchloride  of  mercury, 
either  in  its  pure  or  carbonateH  f metallic  state,  unless  potash, 

(Uncet,  N.  S.  vol  vHi " ^"3^  ‘'‘ke  Pl«ce.”  It  is  suggested 

of  Orfila.  ' ^ ""***  altogether  omitted  in  the  experiments 

t f r'i  ii- 

‘ § Christison,  p.  389. 
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of  mercurial  medicines,  viz.  whether  ptyalism  is  capable  of  a complete 

intermission?  . 

Jane  Butterfield  was  tried  at  Croydon  (England),  m August  177o, 
for  the  murder  of  Mr.  Scawen.  It  appears  that  she  had  resided  with 
him  for  many  years  as  his  mistress. 

Mr  Scawen  had  been  salivated  with  a quack  medicine,  from  the 
beginning  to  the  middle  of  April.  After  that  it  ceased,  and  his  health 
was  decidedly  improved.  But  in  the  middle  of  June  he  was  again 
attacked  with  severe  salivation  and  its  consequences ; sloughs  tormed, 

and  he  died  some  weeks  thereafter. 

Against  the  prisoner,  it  was  urged,  that  the  last  sickness  must  have 
originated  from  the  administration  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  small  doses, 
and  that  the  previous  medicine  could  not  have  induced  these  fatal  con- 
sequences. Mr.  Young  and  Dr.  Sanders,  witnesses  for  the  prosecution, 
deposed  that  they  had  never  known  a salivation  to  recur  after  such  an 

inte^v^al.the  hand,  Mr.  Bromfield,  surgeon  of 

St.  George’s  Hospital,  testified  that  he  had  repeatedly  seen  cases  in 
which  the  salivation  had  returned,  after  every  effort  had  been  made  o 
evacuate  the  mercury  from  the  system  ; that  in  one  instance 
terval  had  been  three  inoeths ; and  that  one  of  his  patients  was  attacked 
periodically  at  intervals  of  six  months  or  a month  for  a '^^le  year. 
Mr.  Howard,  another  London  hospital  surgeon,  confirmed  Mr.  Brom- 
field’s  evidence,  by  declaring  that  he  had  frequently  experienced  the 
same,  and  that  mercury  was  of  so  subtle  a nature  that  ft  P ‘ 

sible  for  any  man  to  say  for  what  length  of  time  it  might  be  dormant 
before  it  reappeared.  He  had  known  fifty  instances  of  persons  dis- 
charged from  the  Lock  Hospital,  perfectly  free  of  salivation,  and  upon 
some  sudden  change  in  the  constitution,  from  a cold  or  some  other 
ca^e,  they  were  as^  bad  again  as  while  they  were  under  a course  of 

mercury.  The  prisoner  was  acquitted.*  , 

Dr.^Gordon  Smith,  in  commenting  on  this  case,  cites  similar  on^ 
from  Drs.  Mead  and  Male,  and  adds  the  following  on  his  own  authority . 

» Dr.  Hamilton,  professor  of  midwifery  in  the 

related  a case  in  his  lectures,  of  a married  lady,  w'ho  had  b 

.he  necessity  of  going  tln-ough  a course  «f  mercury  i"  ' 

her  husband’s  imprudence,  under  the  care  of  the  late  i • 

This  gentleman,  from  motives  of  delicacy,  did  not  inquir  ^ 
nutely^into  the  particulars,  but,  according  to  the  rule  of  the  day,  gax 
rpitient  a sor"e  mouth.  Four  months  afterwards  nnscarried  and 
salivation  again  came  on.  It  was  removed  for  a veek,  at  the  end 

which  it  returned,  and  harassed  her  for  ^ j ' 1 Grant- 

These  narratives  are  not,  however,  universally  credit  . ^ 

ing  the  ptyalism  to  be,  in  every  instance,  rea  y mercu  ’ ^ y 

require  much  better  evidence  than  any  practitioner  could  procure 


Gordon  Smith  on  Medical  Evidence,  p.  234  ; Appendix!  Dr* 

t Forensic  Medicine,  p.  114.  See  also  his  tlnrd  ’ lenirih  of  time  to 

Graves,  of  Dublin,  relates  of  a lady  w lo  iM  Dublin 

occasional  returns  of  salivation.  - Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  x.  p.  i/o. 

Journal. 
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i-  determine  the  fact  that  mercury  had  not  been  given  again  during  the 
■a  supposed  interval.”  Doubtless,  also,  in  some  cases,  the  salivation  has 
f!  been  independent  of  mercury.* 

/!  Michael  Whiting  was  tried  and  convicted  at  Ely  in  England,  in 
S 1812,  for  administering  poison  to  his  two  brothers-in-law,  minors,  and 
Jj  in  the  event  of  whose  death  he  expected  some  property.  The  cor- 
r rosive  sublimate  was  added  to  flour,  from  which  it  was  intended  to 
make  dumplings ; and  it  was  in  preparing  these  that  the  mutual  action 
of  the  gluten  and  salt  was  witnessed,  which  I have  already  quoted. 
j5  The  boys  found  the  food  so  disagreeable  that  they  could  not  proceed 
ii’  in  eating  their  dinner,  and  they  were  each  taken  ill.  On  analysis,  cor- 
fji  rosive  sublimate  was  detected,  both  in  the  boiled  and  unboiled  dump- 

I;  lings,  by  chemists  at  Cambridge.  The  prisoner,  before  execution, 
confessed  his  guilt.f 

Mr.  Hodgson,  a surgeon  in  Sunderland,  was  indicted  in  August, 
. 1824,  for  administering  poison  to  his  wife,  with  an  intent  to  murder 
her.  Dr.  Brown  had  been  attending  her  for  rheumatism,  and  had  pre- 
I scribed  calomel  and  opium  in  repeated  doses,  with  some  relief  to  her 
: complaints.  On  the  6th  of  June,  she  was  attacked,  immediately  after 
taking  the  same  medicine,  with  violent  burning  in  the  throat,  gullet, 
and  stomach.  She  supposed  some  mistake  had  been  made,  but  was 
! urged  to  take  the  other  dose,  and,  after  doing  so,  was  still  more  vio- 
lently afleeted.  Severe  vomiting,  with  cold  skin  and  feeble  pulse, 
lensued;  the  pain  also  was  extreme  down  to  the  pit  of  the  stomach. 
Dr.  Brown,  on  being  sent  for,  prescribed  an  anodyne  draught,  but  was 
rastonished,  on  tasting  the  medicine  which  had  been  prepared  by  the 
;prisoner,  to  find  it  acrid  like  corrosive  sublimate.  Becoming  now 
suspicious,  he  prescribed  whites  of  eggs,  with  immediate  relief.  The 
-next  day  she  had  diarrhoea,  and  on  the  third,  ptyalism  ; but  she  gradually 
recovered.  The  draught  which  Dr.  Brown  received  from  the  prisoner 
was  preserved  and  analysed.  Carbonate  of  potash  produced  in  it  a 
pale  brick-red  precipitate ; ammonia,  a brownish  white  one  ; lime-water, 
a yellowish  brown  one;  and  when  acted  on  by  galvanism,  it  amalga- 
mated gold.  On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  principal  plea  was  that 
he  had  made  a mistake,  in  taking  the  wrong  substance,  having  pre- 
pared a solution  of  corrosive  sublimate  for  a patient.  He  was  ac- 
quitted.! 

It  is  of  this  trial  that  Dr.  Christison  remarks,  that  a medical  witness 
would  be  justified  in  giving  an  opinion,  from  the  symptoms  alone,  that 
poison  had  been  taken.  “No  natural  disease  could. produce  a sense 
lof  burning  Irom  the  throat  to  the  epigastrium,  so  verij  sudden  and  so 
ac7ite." 

Antidotes. — Alkaline  salts  and  earths  were  formerly  in  high  repute 
•as  antidotes  against  corrosive  sublimate,  and  cases  are  to  be  found  in 


in 


Christison,  p.  372.  Itledico-Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  v.  p.  324. 

T Wiiilmrgh  Aledical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  849. 

+ Ihid.  vol.  xxii.  p.  438.  I have  also  the  London  Courier,  of  August  21,  1824, 
wtiich  the  report  of  the  trial  originally  appeared. 
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medical  journals  where  they  would  seem  to  have  cured  the  suflPerers.* 
They  have  also  failed,  and  the  same  remark  will  apply  to  the  sul- 
phurets,  the  infusion  of  Peruvian  bark,  and  sugar. 

We  are,  theref.>re,  infinitely  indebted  to  Orfila  for  introducing 
ALBUMEN  as  an  antidote  to  this  substance.  If  taken  in  sufficient 
quantity,  it  is  generally  supposed  that  it  decomposes  the  metallic  salt, 
and  forms  a triple  compound,  consisting  of  albumen,  muriatic  acid,  and 
calomel.  The  objections  to  this  opinion  I have  already  stated.  But 
whether  this  be  the  resulting  compound,  or  whether  it  be  only  a new 
compound  of  albumen  and  corrosive  sublimate,  still  we  have  sufficmnt 
testimony  in  favour  of  the  immediate  exhibition  of  the  antidote.  Our 
author  proved  its  efficacy  in  several  experiments  on  animals.  It  has 
the  advantage  of  being  always  at  hand,  and  there  is  no  danger  of 
eivine  it  to  excess.  The  practical  rule,  therefore,  is,  that  as  soon  as 
we  are  called  to  a person  suspected  of  having  taken  corrosive  sublimate, 
we  should  make  him  swallow  as  many  whites  of  eggs,  well  mixed  with 
water,  as  the  stomach  can  contain.  It  will  immediately  decompose  the 
metallic  salt  remaining  in  the  stomach  ; and  if  it  excite  fresh  vomiting, 
so  much  the  better.  Along  with  this,  blood-letting  may  be  had  ^ 
course  to,  in  order  to  overcome  the  inflammation  already  excited,  f 
Mucilaginous  drinks  are  also  very  useful  as  accessary  remedies.! 

Several  instances  of  recovery  through  its  means  are  on  record,  and, 
in  addition  to  those  cited  below,  I will  only  mention  that  of  Thenaifl 
the  chemist.  While  lecturing  at  the  Polytechnic  School,  in  February 
1825,  he  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a glass  of  the  concentrated  solution  o 
corrosive  sublimate.  In  five  minutes,  whites  of  eggs 
taken.  He  vomited  repeatedly  (more  than  twenty  times),  but  ne 

had  any  pain  or  other  ill  consequence.§  ,4.  nr 

Dr.  Taddei,  of  Italy,  has  lately  recommended  wheat,  flour,  or 
o-liiten  as  an  antidote.  He  was  led  to  this  from  ascertaining  that  it  re- 
duced’corrosive  sublimate  to  the  state  of  calomel,  and  that  considmb  e 
quantities  of  a mixture  of  flour,  or  gluten,  w.tl, 

might  be  taken  by  animals  without  any  injurious  effects.  In  Ui  s ^ 
fourteen  grains  of  corrosive  sublimate  were  given,  in  less  than  twe 
hou4,  to  rabbit,  and  poultry,  without  ipjury  ; wd,ereas  ^ ' S™", 
would  have  been  fatal  if  taken  alone.  Twenty-five  gram  , 
Zteen  of  dry  gluten,  or  from  five  to  six  hundred  grams  of  w beaten 


• Sen  . c..e  in  th.  Edinburgh  Medical  ■ “tilk™ 

Norxmb.  1735,  where  the  Oleum  tartar  per 

to  have  been  the  principal  agents  in  effecting  a J . commentaries,  vol.  vi. 
of  wormwood  have  each  been  recommended.  _ Hledical  Commenta  , 

pp.  324,  415.  .IT  1 ..0.1  wi  n la**  Dr.  Peschier,  of 

t Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  to  neutralise 

Geneva,  has  ascertained  that  it  requires  an  oui  t . , midlcal  Repository, 

four  g;rains  of  corrosive  sublimate,  taken  as  a poison.  - Eondon  lUeaiiA  1 

A^cal?in  wliicli  tlie  wliltes  of  eggs  were  f 

by  Dr.  Lendrick,  in  tlie  Transactions 

-London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xv.  p.  495.  bee  also  auotliei  ca 

p,  480-  , I r* 

§ London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  4JD, 
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flour,  are  necessary  to  render  a grain  of  corrosive  sublimate  innocent; 
and  Dr.  Taddei  recommends  that  dried  gluten  be  kept  for  the  purpose 
in  question  in  apothecaries’  shops.  When  administered,  it  is  only 
necessary  to  mix  it  with  a little  water.* 

Dr.  Duncan  objects  to  the  preparation  of  gluten  as  recommended 
by  Dr.  Taddei  as  troublesome  and  tedious,  and  observes,  that  giving 
wheat  flour  diflPused  through  water  will  prove  equally  efficacious. f 

When  neither  albumen  nor  flour  is  at  hand,  milk  is  a convenient 
antidote  of  the  same  kind. 

In  experiments  on  animals,  Mylne  Edwards  and  Dumas  found  that 
iron  filings  would  decompose  corrosive  sublimate. j;  Meconic  acid 

also  will  decompose  it,  but  this  is  hardly  to  be  recommended  for  the 
human  subject.§ 

T/ie  red  precipitate  and  the  red  oxide  of  mercury. — These  sub- 
stances, in  considerable  quantities,  are  violent  poisons.  Ploucquet 
mentions  a case  of  an  individual  who,  by  accident,  swallowed  some 
red  precipitate.  He  immediately  experienced  violent  colics,  copious 
vomitings,  a trembling  in  all  his  limbs,  and  cold  sweats. 

There  is  a recent  case  recorded  of  poisoning  by  red  precipitate.  It 
occurred  at  Guy’s  Hospital  in  183-3.  The  symptoms  were  cold  surface, 
stupor, s mall  and  feeble  pulse,  eructation,  and  frothy  discharge  from  the 
mouth,  with  occasional  vomiting  of  a red  powder.  There  was  no 
pain  on  pressure. 

The  stomach-pump  was  freely  used,  and  afterwards  flour  and  water 
and  the  whites  of  eggs  were  given.  By  these  remedies  the  patient 
recovered;  but  salivation  ensued,  and  there  was  some  pain  in  urinating. 

Tlie  vomited  matter  was  treated  with  dilute  muriatic  acid,  and 
yielded  metallic  mercury.|| 

The  red  precipitate  is  readily  ascertained  by  the  application  of  heat 
to  a little  in  a glass  tube.  Metallic  globules  are  sublimed,  and  oxygen 
gas  is  disengaged. 

Nitrate  of  mercury. — There  is  also  one  fatal  case  of  poisoning  by 
this,  given  by  Dr.  Bigsley.  An  escharotic  liquid,  used  for  the  cure  of 
“ foot-halt’  in  sheep,  is  made  by  dissolving  seven  parts  of  mercury  in 
eight  of  nitric  acid.  Of  this  a lad,  aged  sixteen,  at  Newark  upon  Trent, 
took  a tea-spoonful  for  the  purpose  of  committing  suicide.  Vomiting 
and  great  pain  soon  followed.  The  throat  and  mouth  were  very  sore. 


• Tdddei,  Recherches.  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  406. 

+ Duncan’s  Supplement,  p.  140. 

X Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  612. 

: § Cannot  pliysicians  unite  in  abandoning  tbe  terms  protochloride  and  deulochlo- 

■ nde  o(  rnerc\\rY,prolomuriale  '&\\d  deutomuriale  of  mercury,  and  return  to  tbe  old. 
Hashioned  and  distinctive  ones  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  calomel^  How  many  lives 

■ nave  been  lost  by  mistakes  in  this  way!  Three  children  were  thus  poisoned  at 
fi^aris  in  18.14. — Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  225. 

r«i  i*  fy*  i'l«‘'*CHl  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  11 7.  In  another  instance, 

elated  l>y  5Ir.  Alison,  the  female  swallowed  about  thirty-five  grains.  An  emetic  of 
sulphate  of  zinc  and  ipecac,  was  immediately  given,  which  caused  instant  vomiting. 

he  stoinacli-pump  was  then  employed.  Tliere  remained  fi  ir  some  time  a bnriiiiig 
vul"xk''p  4oT  *^*^*'*^'^*^  bleeding,  and  she  gradually  recovered. — Lancet,  N.  S. 
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and  he  retched  violently,  and  the  pulse  labouring  and  indistinct.  Diar- 
rhoea succeeded. 

The  stomach-pump  was  used,  and  chalk  given  ; but  the  pain  conti- 
nued from  the  mouth  downward,  and  vomiting  and  purging  recurred 
at  intervals  until  his  death,  in  three  hours  alter  taking  the  poison. 
H is  mind  was  unimpaired  to  the  last. 

On  dissection,  marks  of  inflammation  were  seen  in  the  mouth, 
pharynx,  and  stomach.  The  mucous  coat  of  each  was  of  a deep  rose- 
red,  with  some  eschars  ; but  no  perforation.  The  duodenum  and  colon 
were  less  strongly  inflamed.* 

Cinnabar  or  vermilion  (sulphuret  of  mercury)  would  appear, 
from  the  experiments  of  Orfila  on  animals,  to  be  innoxious  when  well 

washed.  ■ , e 

According  to  the  experiments  of  Barthez,  the  deutobromide  ot 

mercury  is  an  active  irritant  poison.  It  produces  high  inflammation  of 
the  intestinal  canal,  and  in  some  instances  ulcers.  When  the  experi- 
ment permitted,  most  6f  it  was  rejected  by  vomiting.f 

Cyanuret  of  mercury. — Kapeler  mentions  a case  where  twenty- 
three  grains  produced  all  the  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  corrosive 
sublimate,  and  death  ensued  in  nine  days.  Among  the  most  striking 
efiPects  were  continued  vomiting,  salivation,  with  ulceration  ol  the 
mouth,  frequent  diarrhoea,  complete  suppression  of  urine,  deim-erection 
of  the  penis,  and  ecchymosis  of  it  and  the  scrotum.  Convulsive 
motions  were  present  before  the  fatal  termination.  On  dissection,  the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  found  highly 

inflamed,  and  the  kidneys  were  swollen.  . , , . , , 

In  the  experiments  made  by  Ollivier  d’Ang^rs  with  this  substance, 
the  symptoms  and  the  appearances  on  dissection,  were  similar  to  those 
described  above.  Violent  vomitings  occurred,  accompanied  with  con- 
vulsions. It  always  acted  more  promptly  when  injected  into  the 
cellular  tissue  than  when  it  was  swallowed.  Tiedemann  and  Ome 
detected  its  presence  in  the  blood  of  the  splenic  and  mesenac  veins 

of  dogs  and  horses  killed  by  it.  ' i-j  hv 

The  nature  of  this  poison  maybe  ascertained,  if  in  a solid  stat  , J 
its  quadrangular,  obliquely  terminal  crystals,  its  styptic  taste  and  its 
decomposition  |by  heat,  giving  out  cyanogen,  which  may  be  burnt 
the  end  of  a small  tube.  If  it  be  fluid,  add  ^bst.lkd  water  an^ 
with  nitrate  of  silver,  which  will  give  a white  precipitate 
silver),  insoluble  in  water  and  nitric  acid,  and  soluble 
with  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  which  will  produce  a black  p 

of  mercury. I . , . i,avp  no 

The  iodides  of  mercury  are  considered  poisonous,  but  we 

instances  of  their  effects. 

In  a case  wliere  a saturated  soliiti<^ 


• London  Med=.cal  Gazette,  vol.  vii.  p.  329.  In  a case  of 

of  nitrate  of  mercury  was  l.y  mistake  rubhed  into  tl.e  hip  “"J  ‘ jP  i,,e  parts 

urine  for  five  day.s  followed.  Profuse  plyahsm  came  on  the  ti,„t  ao 

sloughed  superficially.  .The  patient  however  rec.vered.  . professor 

compose  symptoms  ensued  from  the  long-continued  suppression.-Case  I.) 

Syme,  Edinhiirgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  j ' oig. 

North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  v • 1 • 


J Devergie,  vol.  ii.  p.  707- 
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It  is  not  necessary  to  notice  the  other  jireparations  of  mercury  in 
detail,  since  their  effects,  in  large  quantities,  and  their  modes  of  detec- 
tion, are  similar  to  those  already  mentioned.  And  I will  only  allude  to 
the  numerous  cases  which  of  late  years  have  been  described  under  the 
names  of  hydrargyria,  mercurial  erylhrismus,  &c.,  as  proving  that  the 
mildest  preparations  of  mercury  may,  under  certain  circumstances, 
and  in  peculiar  constitutions,  prove  highly  dangerous,  and  even  fatal. 

Mercurial  vapours,  and  mercury  in  a stale  of  extreme  division. — 
Mercurial  vapours  are  undoubtedly  to  be  deemed  poisonous.  Many 
cases  are  on  record  which  prove  that  workmen-  employed  in  mer- 
curial mines,  gilders,  silverers  of  looking-glasses,  &c.  are  subject  to 
serious  accidents  from  their  callings.  This,  however,  is  a point  which 
I shall  notice  at  length  in  another  place,  when  treating  of  the  diseases 
incident  to  particular  trades  and  professions. 

The  usual  consequences  of  a long  exposure  to  them  are,  “ trembling 
and  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  vertigo,  loss  of  memory,  and  of  the  other 
intellectual  faculties,  salivation,  and  ulceration  of  the  mouth ; colic, 
asthma,  haemoptisis,  atrophy,  apoplexy,  and  death.” 

The  following  is  a remarkable  illustration  of  the  effects  of  mercury, 
in  a volatilised- state,  on  the  human  system.  A large  quantity  of 
quicksilver  (about  thirty  tons)  was  saved  from  the  wreck  of  a Sjianish 
ship  about  Cadiz,  by  the  Triumph  man-of-war  and  the  Phipps 
schooner,  both  English  vessels.  It  was  placed  in  their  spirit-rooms. 
An  alarming  illness  soon  broke  out  among  the  crews,  all  of  whom  were 
more  or  less  salivated.  The  surgeons,  pursers,  and  three  petty  officers, 
who  were  nearest  the  place  where  it  was  stowed,  felt  its  effects  the 
most,  as  their  heads  and  toiigues  were  swelled  to  the  most  alarming 
degree.  Every  rat,  mouse,  and  cockroach  on  board  the  Phipps  were 
estroyed.  And  it  v'as  noticed  that  those  who  slept  close  to  where 
t e quicksilver  had  flowed,  in  consequence  of  escaping  from  the  bags, 
suffered  slightly  in  comparison  to  those  who  slept  over  the  bags. 
Every  thing  metallic  was  whitened. 

1 he  explanation  of  this  distressing  event  is  not  difficult.  The 
quicksilver  had  lain  for  some  time  in  salt-Avater,  and  when  on  board 
the  leather  bags  containing  it  rotted.  Add  to  these  the  effects  of 
gases  generated  on  board  ships,  and  we  have  sufficient  agents  at  hand 
to  cause  the  rise,  suspension,  and  oxidation  of  the  metal.  Dr.  George 

earson  suggested  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  was  probably  the  prin- 
cipal cause.*  o 1 j 1 

When  the  effect  of  heat  is  added,  the  results  are  of  the  most  marked 

leno  1 • broke  out  in  the  quicksilver  mines  of  Idria  in 

1«03  which  resisted  every  effort  for  five  weeks.  As  a last  resource, 
le  mine  was  laid  under  water.  This  succeeded,  but  it  required  two 


a*cril,e?  1«23.  Dr.  Burnett,  who  gives  this  account, 

vol  /“P'’'*'--''-— Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

of  March  Philadelpliia  National  Gazette,  newspape^ 

sailors  i,n«  •’  • ^ witness  of  this  Occurrence,  and  that  the 

every  whcia?m-!,'.'5  I ‘heir  pocket  handkerchiefs  and 

Was  finfillv  r 1 " persons.  The  ship  was  so  contaminated  with  it  that  she 
was  hually  condemned  as  nnlU  for  service. 
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years  to  prepare  an  apparatus  to  pump  out  the  water.  “ Even  when 
the  galleries  had  been  cleared  of  the  water,  it  was  impossible  to  work 
in  them,  partly  from  the  heat  they  still  retained,  but  still  more  from 
the  fumes  of  sublimated  mercury,  which  produced  in  the  miners  a 
violent  salivation,  accompanied  with  convulsions  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs.  To  produce  an  almost  inhuman  zeal,  high  wages  were  offered 
to  such  as  would  venture  into  places  reckoned  the  most  dangerous,  to 
explore  the  consequences  of  the  disEister,  and  to  collect  the  quicksilver 
which  had  been  deposited  in  large  quantities  in  the  galleries.  Many 
purchased  this  additional  pittance  with  their  lives ; and  altogether  the 
atmosphere,  which  continued  for  months  to  infest  the  mine,  was  so 
baneful  that  it  was  difficult  to  muster  a sufficient  number  of  healthy 


men  for  ordinary  occupations.  * • • ii. 

Whether  metallic  mercury  should  be  deemed  a poison  is  another 
question  concerning  which  there  is  much  diversity  of  opinion.  We 
know  that  it  has  often  been  exhibited  in  large  doses  with  salutary 
effects ; and,  indeed,  in  the  days  of  Dr.  Dover,  two  or  three  drachms 
of  it  were  a common  morning  draught,  as  a preservative  against  gout 
and  gravel.  I apprehend  that  the  proper  distinction  to  be  taken  re- 
specting it  is,  that  when  it  can  be  so  acted  on  as  to  be  oxidated,  even 
in  the  smallest  degree  (as,  for  example,  mixed  with  fat  or  oil,  or  even 
by  friction  alone),  it  may  prove  deleterious.  Mr.  Faraday  also 
contributed  a valuable  fact  in  illustration  of  this  subject.  He  put 
some  mercury  in  a clean,  dry  bottle  of  about  six  ounces,  which  formed 
a stratum  at  the  bottom,  not  one-eighth  of  an  inch  in  thickness.  A 
small  piece  of  leaf-gold  was  fastened  on  the  under  part  of  the  stopper 
to  the  bottle,  so  that,  when  the  stopper  was  put  into  its  place, 
the  leaf-gold  was  enclosed  in  the  bottle.  It  was  then  set  aside  in  a 
safe  place,  and,  after  some  time,  the  leaf-gold  w^  found,  on  exa- 
mination, whitened  by  the  mercury.  He  repeated  this  experiinen 
several  times  with  similar  results,  and  he  deduces  from  it  the  cone 
Sion,  that,  at  common  temperatures,  mercury  is  surrounded  by  an  atmo- 
sphere of  the  same  substa?ice.-\- 


ANTIMONY. 

A great  prejudice  formerly  existed  against  the  use  of  metallic 
preparations,  with  the  exception  of  iron,  and  this  was  carried  to  such 

• Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  vol.  vi.  p.  212,  from 
many.  Dr.  Brigl.t  relates  the  fatal  effects  of  extracung  mercury,  by  pressure, 
of  the  bairs  in  wliicli  it  is  imported. — Medico-Ciiirtirgical  Review,  yo  . xx.  p.  • 

" Brfnde’s  Journal,  voh  x.  p.  354.  This  deduction  will 
following  remarks  of  Dr.  Falconer  of  Bath  : » Instances  (>'« 

effects,  even  of  tlie  external  application  of  mercury,  aie  ' . g^iaily 

of  what  are  called  quicksilver  girdles,  which  are  often  worn  for  ^ { 

by  females  of  the  lower  rank,  as  being  cleanlier  and  more  [ into  the  Bath 

siTlphureous  application.  Many  of  these  ^ 

Hosiiital.  The  general  symptoms  were  a degree  of  general  weaKiie  i ^ 

to  pLy;  great  pain  and  tremor  in  the  limbs,  and  often  \®,"gVransac^^ 

burgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  214,  quoted  from 
of  the  Medical  Society  of  Loudon. 
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a lieight  as  to  the  compounds  of  antimony,  tliat  the  faculty  of  Paris 

! (among  whom  Guy  Patin  was  the  most  conspicuous)  obtained  an 
edict  of  tlie  parliament  of  Paris  prohibiting  their  use  as  a medicine. 

' Nor  was  it  until  one  of  their  sovereigns  had  been  cured  by  the  use  of 
i antimony,  that  they  (in  1666)  demanded  a sentence  permitting  its 
use.*  It  is  to  be  feared,  however,  that  the  various  preparations  are 
i often  rashly  and  improperly  employed  at  the  present  day. 

Tartar  Emetic. — This  substance,  in  large  doses,  must  undoubt- 
i edly  be  deemed  a poison.  It  is,  however,  far  from  being  as  certainly 
i destructive  as  arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate. 


The  narrative  of  a few  cases  will  properly  precede  the  list  of  ge- 
neral symptoms. 

A Jew,  by  mistake,  took  about  twenty  grains  of  tartar  emetic  in 
the  morning,  fasting.  In  a few  moments  after  swallowing,  it  he  experi- 
enced pain  in  the  region  of  the  stomach,  which  increased,  and  even 
brought  on  syncope.  After  this,  excessive  vomitings  of  bilious  matter 
came  on  with  alarming  rapidity  ; aqueous  stools  occurred  incessantly  ; 
the  pulse  was  small  and  concentrated  ; the  face  pale ; there  was  great 
prostration  of  strength,  and  the  patient  complained  greatly  of  extremely 
painful  cramps  in  the  legs.  By  the  use  of  proper  remedies,  the  symp- 
toms subsided  after  an  illness  of  about  six  hours,  and  debility  and 
painful  digestion  alone  remained.f 

A man,  aged  about  fifty  years,  determined  to  poison  himself,  and, 
for  this  purpose,^  took  about  forty  grains  of  tarfar  emetic  on  a Sunday 
morning.  Vomiting,  frequent  stools,  and  convulsions,  soon  succeeded. 
He  was  received  into  the  Hotel  Dieu  on  Sunday  evening.  On  Mon- 
day morning  he  complained  of  violent  pains  in  the  epigastrium,  which 
was  distended.  He  could  with  difficulty  move  his  tongue  ; he  was,  in 
fact,  in  such  a state  that  he  might  be  taken  for  a drunken  man^he 
Ijj  just  spoke,  and  his  pulse  was  imperceptible.  During  the  day  his  abdo- 
men became  inflated,  the  epigastrium  was  considerably  tumefied,  and 
became  more  painful ; in  the  afternoon  delirium  came  on.  On  Thurs- 
a symptoms  increased  ; in  the  evening  there  was  furious 

i ; convulsions  supervened,  and  he  died  at  night.J 

The  following  is  a remarkable  case.  An  individual  had  collected 
about  twenty-five  grains  of  tartar  emetic  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning 
imself.  He  went  into  a coffeehouse  and  asked  for  a glass  of  sugared 
Ar.  dissolved  the  mineral  in  this,  he  drank  it  down. 

After  leaving  the  coffeehouse,  which  he  did  instantly,  he  had  scarcely 
N proceeded  twenty  steps  before  he  felt  a burning  pain  in  the  epigastric 
region,  accompanied  by  convulsive  movements  and  a loss  of  his  senses. 
bimcr;r?^''n  this  situations  the  Hotel  Dieu  ten  minutes  after  the 

nn " T""”?  Confessed  his  crime,  apd  a 

Hiiuecoction  of  bark  was  immediately  administered  in  large  quantities.  The 


> 

) 


’'ol.V  p*"  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  710.  See,  also.  Note  to  Abridgement, 

p.  174  Amiens,  from  Magendie.  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i. 

i Case  by  Dr.  Recamier,  from  Magendie.  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p,  177. 
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skin  was  cold  and  clammy,  the  breathing  a little  short,  the  pulse  small  and 
concentrated,  the  epigastric  region  a little  tumefied  and  very  pamtul, 
hiccup  tolerably  frequent,  but  no  vomiting.  The  symptoms  gradually 
diminished  in  violence  after  taking  the  bark,  and  in  two  hours  copious 
stools  occurred  and  continued  for  several  hours.  On  the  next  day  he 
vomited  several  times,  and  gastric  symptoms  were  present  tor  a week, 
but  were  removed  by  the  usual  remedies.* 

From  these  and  other  instances  the  following  list  of  symptoms  may 
be  deduced  : a rough  metallic  taste,  nausea,  copious  vomitings,  trequent 
hiccup,  cardialgia,  burning  heat  in  the  epigastric  region,  pains  ot  the 
stomach,  abdominal  colic,  inflation,  copious  stools,  syncope,  small, 
concentrated,  and  accelerated  pulse,  cold  skin,  but  sometimes  intense 
heat,  difficult  breathing,  .vertigo,  loss  of  sense,  convulsive  motions, 
very  painful  cramps  in  the  legs,  prostration  of  strength,  and  death. 
Sometimes  to  these  symptoms  is  joined  a great  difficulty  of  swalloAvin  , 
and  deglutition  may  be  suspended  for  some  time.t  The  vomitings  and 
alvine  Lcretions  do  not  always  take  place,  and  the  consequence  of  this 
is  an  increase  in  the  violence  of  the  other  symptoms.! 

There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  marked  local  effects  of  the  tartar 

emetic  ointment,  that  its  external  application  in  larp 

produce  injurious  consequences.  Whether  it  would  excite  the  u.ual 

symptoms  of  poisoning  is  still  a matter  of  doubt.^ 

Appearances  on  dissection.— Hxe  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
is  nsuflly  red,  inflamed  and  covered  with  mucus. 
iq  a similar  state,  and  occasionally  the  other  small  mtest  ii  . 
lungs  are  often  found  more  or  less  inflamed,  and  m some  instance^ 


¥ 


* 

"f 


• Case  by  Dr.  Serres,  from  Magendie.  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  17^ 
Additional  Jses  will  be  found  iii  Edinburgh  Jledical  and  Surgical  Joui na  , . 

^By  Dr.  Duffin  ; his  own  case  from  taking  twenty  grains  through  mistake. 
Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  v„l.  iv.  p.  35.  Charles 

Medical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  «40.  emetic,  when  given  for 

« The  immunity  experienced  from  large  doses  of  tart  Italy,  is  now  ex- 
inflammation of  the  lungs,  and  wine  accompanies  the  dise^. 

plained  on  the  idea  of  a peculiar  pindit.oii  of  tl  e system  tlm  “tco  p^  ^ 

Twenty  grains  have  thus  been  given  every  four  oi  fne  . t j.^alth, 

Bcruples,  without  causing  eitl.er  vomiting  or  diarrhoea.  M ith  the 
howLer,  the  exemption  from  the  ordinary  effects  ceases. 
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brain  is  so  also,  and  contains  serous  fluid.  In  a general  way  we  may 
state,  that  the  lungs  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  digestive  canal 
are  the  organs  principally  affected  by  this  poison.* 

In  Dr.  Lee  s case,  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red  and 
softened,  and  the  duodenum  of  a deep  red  colour.  The  brain  and  the 
right  side  of  the  heart  were  distended  with  blood. 

Effect  on  animals. — Magendie  and  Brodie  have  each  investigated 
tlie  effects  of  this  salt  on  animals. 

The  former  ascertained  that,  whenever  the  oesophagus  was  tied  up 
in  dogs,  so  as  to  prevent  vomiting,  four,  six,  or  eight  grains,  produced 
death  at  the  end  of  two  or  three  hours  ; while  those  who  were  able  to 
get  rid  of  it  by  vomiting  often  took  a drachm  without  experiencing  any 
material  bad  effect.  Large  doses  (as  half  an  Ounce),  however,  generally 
caused  death  m a few  hours  or  a few  days,  although  instances  did 
happen  where  no  accident  followed  from  their  exhibition. 

When  a solution  of  tartar  emetic,  of  six  or  eight  grains  to  three 
ounces  of  water,  was  injected  into  the  veins  of  a full-grown  dog, 
vomiting  and  purging  ensued,  the  breathing  became  difficult,  the  pulse 
trequent  and  intermitting,  and  great  disquietude  and  trembling  of  the 
limbs  preceded  death.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  observed  of  an 
orange  or  violet  colour,  and  distended  with  blood,  while  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  intestinal  canal,  from  the  cardia  to  the  rectum,  was 
rec  an  in  amed.  A larger  quantity,  injected  in  a similar  manner, 
p oduced  an  earlier  death,  and  the  inflammation  was  confined  to  the 
ungs ; but  a weaker  solution  took  a longer  period  to  develope  itself, 
and  the  lungs  and  intestines  were  equally  affected.f 

It  thus  appears  that,  as  a general  rule,  its  first  effect  is  almost 
always  vomiting,  in  those  animals  who  are  capable  of  this  function ; 

d the  poison  is  thus  thrown  off  in  many  cases  before  it  has  had  time 
to  produce  fatal  consequences. 

The  results  obtained  by  Mr.  Brodie  were  similar  in  many  respects. 
When  applied  to  a wound  in  animals  capable  of  vomiting,  ft  usLly, 
bu  not  constantly,  operated  as  an  emetii  Paralysis,  drmvsiness,  and 
deite  qTp  f insensibility,  were  among  the  symptoms  that  preceded 
hp  n ’ ^ Stomach  sometimes  bore  the  marks  of  inflammation,  but 

he  never  saw  any  appearance  of  it  in  the  intestines.  These  experl 
ItfT  ^^bbits,  and  the  same  symptoms  were  pre- 

to  ’ emetic  was  injected  into  the  stomach  or  appfied 

liis  thTtr"^’  deduction  drawn  by  Mr.  Brodie  from  these  remits 

* p»c“;ii%rcTc'utro„"? 

*ltatS,tLTnrdoubX  country,  and  particularly  those  of  the  western 

;too  fr^e  use  of  tartar  cases  have  been  owing  to  the 

* cians  in  Tat  sSn  1 Ti  ’V’’®  ‘e».dmony  of  Dr.  Drake  and  othe?  phy  ! 

rivenes.  Certainlv  the  r • " \ '?*‘n’”'“non  (actual  gastritis)  often  super- 

srp^'.ict;  r„  ",!.rv7rp‘s?''  p-'-"*’'"’-- 
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Tests  —For  these  I shall  follow  Professor  Turner,  who  has  very 
carefully  and  ably  examined  them.*  I will,  however,  premise  by  ob- 
serving  that  there  is  considerable  discrepancy  among  chemists  ^ to 
the  solubility  of  tartar  emetic.  Dr.  Duncan,  junior,  is  said  to  have 
selected  very  pure  specimens  for  this  examination,  and  he  states  that 
one  part  is  soluble  in  three  times  its  weight  of  water  at  212”,  and  m 
fifteen  at  60°.  Probably  it  may  be  proper,  in  ordinary  cases,  to  add 
rather  more  than  -these  proportions,  and  particularly  as  much  of  the 

salt  in  use  is  far  from  being  pure.  , . , . 

(a.)  Caustic  potash  precipitates  it  white,  if  the  solution  be  strong. 

The  first  portions  of  the  test  have  no  effect,  as  the  tartrate  contains  an 
excess  o/  acid  which  must  be  neutralised.  The  precipitate  thrown 
down,  which  is  the  oxide  of  antimony,  is  re-dissolved  by  an  excess  of 

Lime-water  gives  a white  precipitate,  but  not  if  the  solution 

contains  only  half  a grain  to  an  ounce.  . 

(c.)  Subcarbonate  of  potash  is  more  delicate,  and  also  gives 

MuS^  and  sulphuric  acids  throw  down  a white  precipitate, 

""^^'^rfus'SofoTgl'nu^  yello^vish  white  precipitate, 

^'"V/.^TL'^nmsfmS^^  test,  however,  is  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  In 
a sol^on  containing  only  an  eighth  of  a grain 

orange  red  colour,  which,  when  the  excess  of  gas  is  expelled  y ^ 
rc„m«  an  orange  red  precipitate,  and  if  the  proper, ton  of  ealt  « 
greater,  the  precipitate  is  thrown  down  at  once. 

® The  juicL  of  planta.  the  extractive  decoctions  of  tools  and  barH 
precipitate  the  solution  of  tartar  emetic,  and 

denosit  consisting  of  oxide  of  antimony  and  a portion  of  '^^geta 

t!Z:  According  to  Dr.  Paris,  one  «nS 

bark  is  capable  of  decomposing  one  scruple  of  this  salt,  and  rend  g 

“ TaJ^'emetlfpoured  on  milk  produces  no  coagulation,  and  tke 
mixtare  ivera  clear  red  precipitate  with  the  hydro-sulphuret  of  am- 
r„r  Ch  a^d  bile  diluted  with  water  do  no,  alter  the  aCton  of 

“*'Tn  dl  t'efoTmixS  Ms,  Dr.  Turner  advUcs  that  the  suspee^rf 
fluid  be  acidulated  with  a little 

former  will  coagulate  various  anima  P""^'P  dissolving  all  precipi- 
and  the  latter  possesses  the  property  except  that 

tales  whatever,  formed  by  reagents  wi  i ‘ prepared  is  to  be 

caused  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  This 

filtered,  and  a sulphuret  formed  and  collecte  of  hydrogen 

may  be  placed  in  a horizontal  tube,  and  a continued  stream  of  hya  g 

gas  passed  through  it.l 

• On  ,1,0  Detsetion  o.  Antimony  In  Mixed  Flnld.s.  Edinbnrgl.  Mrfid  » 
Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  71- 

+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  100.  livdrogen  will  separate 

X This  process  was  adopted  from  the  known  fact  that  l.ydrog 
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When  all  the  oxygen  of  the  atmosphere  is  expelled  from  the  appa- 
ratus, heat 'may  be  applied  with  a spirit-lamp  to  the  sulphuret.  The 
result  is  that  sulphuretted  hydrogen  is  evolved,  and  metallic  antimony 
is  left,  if  the  current  of  hydrogen  is  gentle,  or  it  is  sublimed  if  the 
current  is  rapid.  This  mode  of  proceeding  was  sufficient  to  detect  the 
metal  from  only  a tenth  part  of  a grain  of  the  sulphuret.  If  any  doubt 
remain,  dissolve  the  contents  of  the  tube  in  nitric  acid,  and  throw 
down  again  the  orange  sulphuret  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen.* 

Antidotes — Vomiting,  if  not  already  present,  should  be  excited  by 
tickling  the  throat,  and  the  administration  of  warm  water  in  large 
quantities ; and  even  if  it  has  taken  place,  warm  water  is  advisable  to 
relieve  the  symptoms.  If,  notwithstanding  the  employment  of  these 
means,  vomiting  cannot  be  induced,  we  should  exhibit  the  decoction 
or  tincture  of  bark.  This  was  proposed  by  Berthollet,  and  its  value  is 
great,  from  the  fact  of  its  decomposing  the  salt.  Strong  tea,  the 
decoction  of  nut-galls,  or  of  astringent  roots  and  barks  generally,  will 
answer  as  substitutes,  when  the  bark  cannot  be  obtained. 

Opium  may  be  employed  in  excessive  vomitings,  and  the  anti- 
phlogistic treatment  is  generally  necessary  to  remove  the  secondary 
symptoms.  ^ 

The  Oxide  and  Glass  op  Antimony These  substances  are 

also  poisonous,  even  in  small  doses.  Hoffman  mentions  fatal  cases, 
produced  by  the  latter,  where  the  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
caused  by  tartar  emetic;  and  Morgagni  quotes  instances  where  men 
and  animals  died  from  its  exhibition.  Inflammation  of  the  stomach 
was  observed  on  dissection.f 

Both  the  oxide  and  the  glass,  being  mixed  with  charcoal,  and 
Heated  in  an  earthen  crucible,  furnish  metallic  antimony. 

The  Muriate  (butter  of  antimony')  and  Submuriate  of  Anti- 


I Tlie  tests  of  Vogel  and  others. 
|ia  previous  page,  may  also  be  applied, 
t Morgagni,  vol.  iii,  p.  370. 


others,  of  antimoniuretled  hydrogen,  as  mentioned  in 
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mony.  — These,  like  the  former,  are  deleterious  substances.  Oi-fila 
quotes  a case  from  Borrichius,  where  a few  strong  doses  of  the  sub- 
muriate caused  violent  purging  and  vomiting — a copious  salivation 
and  extreme  debility.  For  some  time  previous  to  death,  the  patient 
was  cold  as  ice,  his  pulse  was  scarcely  perceptible,  and  he  breathed 
with  difficulty.  He  nevertheless  enjoyed  all  his  intellectual  taculties. 

Antimonial  Wine.  — The  composition  and  strength  of  this  pre- 
paration vary  according  to  the  purity  of  the  solvent  ; an  ^ ^ is  is 
liable  to  alteration,  a degree  of  insecurity  attaches  to  its  exhibition : f 
and  I have  no  doubt  that  children  have  often  been  injured  by  its  ad- 
ministration without  proper  advice.  1 will  only  advert  to  the  cases 
quoted  by  Orfila  from  Mangetus  and  Fabricius  Hildanus,  as  proofs  of 
the  dangerous  and  even  fatal  effects  of  this  substance.  Certainly  the 
solution  of  tartar  emetic  in  water  is  a far  preferable  prescription. 

For  each  of  the  above  compounds  of  antimony,  the  tests  already 

advised  may  be  used.  ^ r.,  x ^ ^ 

Antimonial  Vapours.  — Fourcroy  (says  Orfila)  relates  that  he 

has  seen  fifty  persons  who  were  seized  with  a great  difficulty  of  breatn- 
ing,  tightness  of  the  chest,  and  a dry  cough,  gnpings  and  purpng,  ten 
or  twelve  hours  after  having  respired  the  vapours  of  sulphuret  of  anti- 
mony, which  had  been  detonated  with  nitre.  The  prolonged  action 
of  these  might  undoubtedly  lead  to  serious  evils. 

Copper. 

The  preparations  of  this  metal  are  seldom  used  as  the  instruments 
of  crime,  but  they  are  frequently  poisonous  through  accident;  and 
this  is  owing  to  the  circumstance  of  copper  being  extensively  employed 

for  domestic  utensils.  , , .1 

I shall  notice  first  the  nature  of  metallic  copper,  and  then  the 

action  of  its  various  compounds.  _ Ji  •„ 

Metallic  CoppER.-The  weight  of  testimony  is  decidedly  in 

favour  of  this  not  being  poisonous,  when  perfeetly  ^fi  a c.t 

several  cases  from  authors  where  masses  were  swallowed,  and,  at^ 
some  time,  voided  by  the  natural  passages,  without  P^’^ducnig  any 
injury.  Dr.  Paris  mentions  an  instance  where  six  copper  P®””y-P  ^ 
wire  taken,  will,  a view  of  eelf-destruet.on,  and  no 
experienced,  except  the  effects  of  mechanical  obstruction.  Thej  nere 

voided  after  a lapse  of  five  years. I 

; SSlrilr— «i...  be  .In.ok  f.o„  .1..  lU. 

in  which  Ualf.pencc  we.e  iwallowed,  and  rcmiiniei,  ‘ « , |,„|,h 

iirolmlile  that  these  peculiarities  were  owing  to  some  pievioiis 
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It  is  not  so  certain  that  this  substance,  in  a state  of  minute  division, 
as  filings  for  example,  is  equally  innocuous.  Portal  relates  a case 
where  they  were  given  to  an  individual  labouring  under  ascites,  and 
while  the  disease  seemed  to  yield,  colic,  tenesmus,  and  vomitings, 
suddenly  supervened.*  Experiments  on  animals,  however,  with  large 
doses  of  copper  filings,  mixed  with  grease  or  oil,  have  produced  no 
injury,  and,  on  dissection,  their  metallic  brilliancy  was  found  un- 
tarnished. 

But  we  have  always  reason  to  dread  the  effects  of  this  metal  on 
the  human  system,  from  the  facility  with  which  it  oxidates.  Copper 
exposed  to  a moist  atmosphere  become  tarnished,  and  passes  into  a 
state  of  oxide,  which  soon  after  unites  with  the  carbonic  acid  of  the 
atmosphere,  and  forms  a greenish  carbonic.  It  dissolves  in  the  prin- 
cipal mineral  acids,  with  the  aid  of  heat.  Milk,  however,  although 
boiled  for  two  hours  in  a clean  kettle,  did  not  contain  any  trace  of 
copper;  and  the  same  result  was  obtained  with  tea,  coffee,  beer,  and 
rain-water.  But  if  the  water  contained  muriate  of  soda,  it  dissolved  a 
notable  portion  of  copper.  These  results  were  obtained  by  Mr.  Eller, 
a chemist  at  Berlin,  and  he  noticed  a remarkable  circumstance  in  con- 
nexion with  the  last  one.  If,  instead  of  a simple  solution  of  muriate 
of  soda  (common  salt),  it  was  previously  mixed  with  beef,  bacon,  or 
fish,  the  fluid  resulting  did  not  contain  a trace  of  copper.f  Fat  bodies, 
assisted  by  the  oxidising  principle  of  the  atmosphere,  also  act  with 
celerity  on  copper. 

VV'e  must  remark,  however,  that  vegetable  acids  generally  dissolve 
the  metal  with  difficulty,  even  although  assisted  by  heat.  And  hence 
the  boiling  of  sugar  or  syrups  in  vessels  of  this  metal  does  not  of  itself 
produce  any  noxious  compound,  unless  it  be  left  to  cool  in  them.  In 
the  latter  case,  the  boiled  substance  acquires  a bad  taste  and  a green 
colour,  and  the  copper  forms  an  oxide  on  its  surface. 

These  facts  are  sufficient  to  prove  the  necessity,  in  all  cases,  of 
tinning  vessels  intended  for  the  preparation  of  articles  of  food.  Num- 
berless causes  (says  Proust)  unite  to  accelerate  the  dissolution  of  the 


ap^arance  of  consumption.  He  was,  liowever,  perfectly  cured  by  the  Batli  waters.” 
—Communication  by  Dr.  Edward  Baynard,  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xx. 

A case  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Jackson  of  Boston,  where  the  swallowing  of  a 
nait-ceiit  produced  nausea  and  vomiting,  with  several  other  symptoms  characteristic 
01  the  poison. — New  Eiighiiid  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  15G. 

In  a boy  who  swallowed  a cent,  severe  vomiting  followed,  and  in  two  days  pro- 
fuse  salivation  which  continued  for  some  time.  He  discharged  it  at  the  end  of  five 

P^'f^cUy  bright,  but  the  soreness  of  the  mouth  remained  until  that  time 

Case  by  Dr.  Biidd,  Coxe’s  31edical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  178. 

can  accompanied  with  salivation Ameri. 

wn  Medical  Recorder,  vol.  vi.  p.  583;  and  also  Dr.  Percival  in  his  Essays,  vol.  ii. 

* Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  201. 

of  tbe^Mnner  Humphry  Davy,  in  his  investigations  on  the  preservation 

ofsalt^c^stw.n  ? the  following  remark  : — Weak  solutions 

seems  t^ll  .W  .T  ‘="PPC*',.st>;ong  ones,  as  brine,  do  not  affect  it;  and  the  reason 

wems  neces;arv  o air,  the  oxygen  of  which 

Annals  of  PhilLnni^  '^Aj^c^  electro-positive  power  to  menstrua  of  that  class.” 

•n^nnais  ot  Pliilosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  ix.  p.  299. 
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copper,  since  the  juices  of  all  viands  are  fat,  acid,  and  naturally  saline. 

It  is  therefore  evident  that  tinning  is  indispensable  for  kitchen  uten- 
sils.* And  this  author  has  also  shewn  another  advantage  arising  from 
this  precaution.  The  usual  alloy  applied  in  tinning  vessels  consists  of 
equal  parts  of  tin  and  lead  ; and  the  tin,  being  more  oxidisable  than  the 
lead,  is  exclusively  dissolved  by  any  vegetable  acid  that  may  be  con- 
tained in  the  viands,  and  thus  prevents  the  latter  from  being  attacked. 
These  compounds  of  tin  are  known  to  be  harmless.f 

Copper  and  bell-metal  mortars  are  evidently  hazardous,  for  similar 
reasons,  in  the  office  of  the  apothecary.  Not  only  will  moisture  affect 
them,  but  also  many  articles  of  the  materia  medica,  and  thus  a danger- 

ous  compound  may  result.J  , 

Oxide  and  Carbonate  of  Copper. — The  carbonate  (natural 
verdigris)  forms  spontaneously  on  the  surface  of  copper  or  brass 
vessels,  pieces  of  coin,  &c.,  when  treated  with  ammonia  or  water,  and 
is  of  a green  colour.  The  oxide  is  of  a blackish  brown  colour.  Both 
of  them  are  highly  poisonous,  and  colic  and  vomiting  are  their  usual 

^ From  the  remarks  made  in  the  previous  seetion,  it  will  be  readily 
understood  why  copper  utensils,  when  not  properly  cleaned, 
inate  acid  substances  boiled  in  them.  Vinegar  dissolves  the  oxide  with 
ease,  as  does  also  ammonia.  Eller  has  proved  that  wine  dissolves 
copper,  doubtless  in  consequence  of  the  acetic  acid  contained  in 
and  the  oxidation  of  the  metal  by  the  air;§  and  we  can  exp  am  in  the 
same  way  the  production  of  the  acetate  in  the  cocks  of  the  vessels 
from  which  wine,  beer,  or  cider,  is  drawn.  “Drouard  was  affected 
for  three  days  with  colic  and  diarrhoea,  in  consequence  of  eabng  a 
ragout  which  had  been  seasoned  with  wine  drawn  out  of  a cask,  the 
cock  of  which  contained  acetate  of  copper,  which  this  liquor  had  in 
part  dissolved.”  Fat  bodies,  such  as  fixed  and  essential  oils,  &c.,  dis- 
solve the  oxide  and  carbonate  of  copper  with  readiness  ; and  hence 
Proust  very  justly  condemns  the  use  of  copper  measures  tor  oil.H 

* Cleanliness  may,  however,  ward  off  any  formidable  injury.  “ In  the  «rpljan 
house  at  Halle  from  600  to  900  persons  daily  eat  food  dressed  in  large  copper  kett  ^ 
m?d  vet  I nev’er  hTard  there  of  Ly  bad  effects  from  them : here,  however  I must 

observe,  that  the  cleanliness  was  quite  exemplary ; that  lu 

with  pleasure  and  admiration,  the  kitchen  perfectly  clean,  and  the  copper  vessels 

d.  d.  Ptyl,™/’!  b„.oou.uUed  in  U,e  R.p.r.nryof  Ar», 

,hi.  .nljeo.  in  the  Medici  Cnmm.nterie.,  yol.  rii. 

p.  311  The  nutho,  fir.t  'he...  th.t  b.ll.mecl  n".-'  '"*  ‘Jl.S'jr’.ub- 

that  thus  the  particles  may  be  united  with  medicines;  and  next,  that  som 

stances  will  act  chemically  on  them.  ,p„ate  of  Bern,  the 

S ftloseley  relates  that,  in  1592,  at  a meeting  of  I„  a 

•wine  was  put  into  copper  vessels,  and  suspended  in  a well  lu  " ti,e 

few  days,  the  legates,  and  others  wh<)  had  Tropicaf  Diseases, 

abdommi,  fever,  and  dysentery,  and  many  died—Moseley  on  iropicai 

Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  pp.  203-206.  In  f 

apothecaries,  and  others,  are  forbidden  to  use  copper  vessels  unless  y 
--Ehrmanu  in  Schlegel,  vol.  iii.  p-  230. 
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The  tests  of  these  compounds  are  similar  to  those  of  verdigris, 
which  we  shall  now  notice. 

Verdigris.  — The  compound  substance  known  under  this  name  is 
the  preparation  of  copper  which  most  frequently  produces  deleterious 
effects.  Orfila  has  collected  numerous  cases  illustrating  its  action, 
and  I conceive  it  will  be  useful  to  state  the  mode  in  which  the  respec- 
tive individuals  were  poisoned.  In  one  instance,  a family  consisting 
of  nine  persons  were  affected ; the  first  of  these  by  a cake  made  with 
melted  butter,  and  skimmed  with  an  instrument  of  copper,  upon  which 
the  fat  body  had  been  allowed  to  cool ; five  from  some  broth  and  meat 
coming  out  of  a sauce-pan,  skimmed  by  the  same  skimmer ; and  the 
remainder  by  a fricassee  of  pigeons,  prepared  in  the  same  pan.  The 
Jacobin  friars  in  Paris,  to  the  number  of  twenty-one,  were  poisoned  in 
1781,  by  eating  some  ray  which  had  been  cooked  in  a copper  vessel. 
The  cook,  after  taking  out  a part  of  the  water,  had  poured  vinegar  on 
the  fish  to  render  them  more  firm,  and  in  this  state  they  had  stood  for 
some  time  away  from  the  fire.  Some  veal  placed  in  an  earthern  pot, 
to  which  there  was  a copper  lid,  and  which,  laid  directly  on  the  meat, 
affected  two  individuals.  So,  also,  eggs  prepared  with  sorrel  and 
butter  in  a copper  vessel,  which  was  covered  with  verdigris.  Dupuy- 
tren  mentions  a case  where  a whole  family  was  poisoned  from  eating 
lobsters  which  had  been  cooked,  and  afterwards  placed,  in  a copper 
kettle,  with  vinegar  poured  over  them.  Even  pease  which  remained 
for  a day  in  the  copper  vessel  have  produced  all  the  characteristic 
effects  of  poisoning  from  copper.* 


. Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  158,  quoted  from  a French  medical 
n journal.  For  similar  cases,  see  Medical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  ii.  p.  146. 
»fCase  by  Mr.  Ramsay,  of  a number  of  men  on  board  the  Vestal  frigate,  in  I757 
taken  suddenly  ill  with  convulsions  and  delirium,  pain  and  suffused  eyes.  Also,  of  a 
boy  violently  attacked  from  eating  pease  that  had  remained  a day  in  a copper  vessel. 
Annales  d Hygiene,  vol.  viii.  p.  438.  An  enumeration  of  various  cases  of  food 
»i  thus  becoming  poisonous. 

1 Percival  s Essies,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  A female  ate  three  or  four  ounces  of  pickled 
samphire.  A rash  appeared  in  the  evening,  which  disappeared  on  the  next  day. 
Xo  this  succeeded  pain,  thirst,  costivenesa,  vomiting,  hiccup.  The  discharges  were 
extremely  offensive,  and  the  abdomen  tender  to  the  touch  ; the  hiccup  became  almost 
incessant.  Various  remedies  were  given  without  benefit,  and  she  died  on  the  tenth 
ay.  Hi.  Percival  states  that  he  has  seen  similar  severe  sufferings,  but  which  did 
not  prove  fatal,  in  a young  man,  a brass-foiinder,  who  drank  water  out  of  an  old 
tea-kettle,  the  inside  of  which  was  covered  with  verdigris. 

,P-  401.  Case  by  Dr.' Yeats,  of  poisoning  from 
seasoned  with  vinegar.  The  eyes  were  much  affected  in  these 
'Himlividiials,  and  dimness  of  sight  was  followed  by  dilated  pupils. 

^iof  mZ'tT  Qiianerly  Review  vol.  ii.  p.  93.  Case  quoted  from  Mr.  Swan, 

'•I of  Illness  from  eating  hashed  hare  that  had  stood  in  a brass  pan. 

■la  lar<trr  “"4  Surgical  Journal,  Vol.  ii.  p.  305.  Case  by  Dr.  Higginson  : 

^seizJ  ^ poisoned  with  milk.  In  two  hours  after  taking  it,  they  were  all 
•Thf  ClmrS  vomiting;  proper  remedies,  however,  soon  relieved  them. 

Mp/I:  1 T?'  ^ **‘*4  ^ound  subacetate  of  copper  in  it. 

=;imotEnH  Oi'sfrvations,  vol.  i.  p.  Cl.  Case  by  Mr.  Davidson,  of  a 

'Ifrom  Hini  children  suffering  under  an  extensive  cutaneous  eruption,  probably 

Tout  of  e '^as  distributed  with  a ladle  that  had  been  long 

01  use,  and  was  quite  green.  “ 

■!  Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  x.  p.  84. 
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Verdigris  itself  is  also  sometimes  used  as  the  instrument  of  suicide. 

A lace-worker  at  Paris  put  eight  sous -pieces  in  a glass  of  strong 
vinegar,  and  left  them  there  for  seven  days.  At  2 p.m.  having 

made  a good  dinner,  he  drank  first  one  half,  and  in  fifteen  minutes 
after  the  remainder  of  the  potion.  Not  content  with  this,  he  washed 
the  coins  in  more  vinegar,  brandy,  and  anise-seed  water,  all  of  which 
he  swallowed.  Three  hours  afterwards  he  was  found  insensible.  1 he 
muscles  were  violently  convulsed  ; the  teeth  set ; the  breathing  inter- 
rupted ; the  pulse  small,  hard,  and  very  slow ; the  pit  of  the  stomach 
tender  on  pressure.  He  recovered  his  senses  in  half  an  hour,  and 
then  told  what  he  had  swallowed.  Whites  of  eggs  were  immediately 
Eiven  in  large  quantities.  The  convulsions  now  ceased  rapidly,  but 
the  hiccup  continued  for  many  hours.  Next  day  the  abdomen  was 
very  painful ; pulse  full,  slow,  and  intermitting ; the  convulsions  partid 
and  transient.  Leeches  were  used,  and  the  whites  of  eggs  continued. 
In  the  evening  he  had  colic,  hiccup,  and  a contracted  pulses  but 
gradually  recovered  from  this,  and  went  on  improving  until  the 
fourteenth  day,  when  he  was  dismissed  cured.* 

It  is  not  necessary  further  to  copy  the  detail  of  any  particular  case, 
since  the  leading  symptoms  in  all  are  generally  very  similar.  Ihey 
are  thus  stated  by  Orfila:  “An  acrid,  styptic,  coppery  taste  m the 
mouth,  parched  and  dry  tongue,  a sense  of  strangulation  in  the  throat, 
coppery  eructations,  continual  spitting,  nausea,  copious  vomitings,  or 
vain  efforts  to  vomit,  shooting  pains  in  the  stomach,  which  are  o 
very  severe ; horrible  gripes,  very  frequent  alvme 
timL  bloody  and  blackish,  with  tenesmus  and  debility; 
inflated  and  painful ; the  pulse  small,  irregular,  tight,  an  ’ 

syncope,  heat  of  skin,  ardent  thirst,  difficulty  of  b^athing,  anxiety 
about  the  praecordia,  cold  sweats,  scanty  urine,  violent  headach,  ^ ert,  (^_ 
faintness,  Weakness  in  the  limbs,  cramps  of  the  legs,  and 
All  these,  however,  do  not  generally  occur  m the  same  induidu  , 
vomiting  and  colic  are  very  constant.  . . • 

“Aether  symptom  (says  Christison)  which 
this  kind  ofpoiLing.aid  never,  as 

arsenic  or  corrosive  sublimate,  is  jaundice.  • P • 

rates  this  remark,  and  adds,  as  a further  diagnostic  symptom,  a sm„ula 

‘‘"'^Ga1g«„?:ielnertS:  place  in  the  intestines,  and  this  disease 
is  then  accompanied  case  of 

c„nSr/er:»  f pLvaO  -^prod„cedJ.>^^^^ 

[un^'a  tt  of  Spfrafir^'By  eyamlLts,  % 

sorbents  as  have  the  power  of  decomposing  the  metallic  .alts, 

• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  voh  xxxiii. 

]\I6dicale.  Another  case  is  quoted  by  IMetzger,  from  Py  , p.  • • 
was  found  in  the  pylorus,  and  it  had  tinged  the  fec^l  maUer. 

t Christison,  third  edition,  p.  435.  et.  N.  b.  vol.  xx.  p 

was  yellow  in  several  cases  related  by  I yl  and  Wildbcrg. 
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liappily  recovered.  In  the  interval  of  her  fits  she  was  perfectly 
rational.”* 

Fatal  cases  are  also  recorded.  An  individual,  aged  forty,  took 
voluntarily  an  ounce  of  the  sulphate  in  the  morning.  He  was  soon 
seized  with  violent  colic  and  frequent  vomiting  of  a bluish  matter. 
But  little  assistance  could  be  afforded  to  him  as  he  refused  to  mention 
the  nature  of  the  poison,  and  he  died  in  the  evening.  The  oesophagus 
was  found  of  a livid  red  colour;  the  stomach  of  a bluish  hue,  which 
could  be  washed  off ; and  under  this  the  mucous  membrane  was  of  a 
deep  red.  The  intestinal  tube  throughout  its  whole  extent  was  highly 
inflamed.f 

Appearances  on  dissection. — If  death  takes  place  very  rapidly,  it  is 
probable  that  few,  if  any,  diseased  appearances  will  be  observed.  Such, 
at  least,  was  the  case  with  animals. 

In  protracted  cases  the  alimentary  canal  is  the  organ  principally 
diseased.  The  mucous  lining  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  is  found 
to  be  inflamed  and  gangrenous,  and  this  extends  even  to  the  rectum. 
In  one  instance  that  intestine  was  found  pierced  at  two  points.  Some- 
times the  inflammation  extends  to  all  the  coats,  and  sloughs  are  formed 
which  leave  openings  through  which  their  contents  pass  out,  and  are 
effused  into  the  cavity  of  the  abdomen.:]:  Metzger  remarks,  that  the 

green  colour  of  the  salt  tinges  all  the  fluids  contained  in  the  primae 
vi®.§  Inflammation  of  the  brain  has  occasionally  been  noticed.  || 

Ejfect  on  animals. — The  experiments  of  Drouard  on  dogs  led  him 
to  the  conclusion  that  verdigris  acts  immediately  on  the  alimentary 
canal,  in  which  it  excites  inflammation,  without  being  taken  up  into 
the^  circulation  by  the  Ij'mphatic  vessels.  To  a young  dog  twelve 
grains  were  given,  which  produced  death  in  twenty-two  hours.  The 
stomach  was  found  inflamed,  and  exhibited  a black  spot  which  might 
ave  been  taken  for  an  erosion.  The  smalt  intestines  shewed  no 
marks  of  inflammation,  but  the  rectum  contained  small  ecchymoses 
similar  to  those  in  the  stomach.  In  another  instance  the  stomach  and 
uuodenum  were  inflamed  and  the  rectum  natural. 

^ When  a small  quantity  in  solution  was  injected  into  the  jugular 
vein,  death  ensued  in  half  an  hour.  The  trachea  and  bronchim  were 
tilled  with  frothy  mucosities,  and  the  great  vessels  were  distended  with 
black  and  fluid  blood.  But  in  a dog  who  survived  to  the  fourth  day 
a ter  this  operation,  nothing  peculiar  was  observed  either  in  the  diges- 
ive  organs  or  the  vessels.  Large  doses,  indeed,  seem  to  produce 
suclUen  death,  preceded  by  vomiting,  convulsive  motions,  great  insensi- 
■ 1 y and  paralysis,  and  present  at  the  same  time  but  slight  alterations 
on  dissection.  Orfila  considers  these  facts  as  invalidating  the  doctrine 


Jo  fi.P-  ?]■  accord- 

.i  of  Orfila,  to  be  innocuous. 

•'ilKno^ranii'  f *''•  P-  31 1.  Some  of  the  salt  was,  through 

Vomited  a bhdsh  ir  PPn  if ' • i f""''  I'""'’®’ 

■•'  It  was  not  hmvpfp.  ‘*"1*  f"l  becoming  insensible  for  some  time  before  death. 
^ * Oi  r ^ convulsed  -London  JMedical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  742. 

' I ■■  p-  „ 

II  Male,  p.  147. 
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of  Drouard,  and  conclusive  in  favour  of  the  absorption  of  the  poison, 
and  its  action  on  the  nervous  system. 

Tests. — The  tests  of  copper  in  solution  are 

(a.)  Ammonia  gives  a blue  precipitate,  but  if  added  in  excess  the 
precipitate  re-dissolves,  and  the  liquor  is  of  a beautiful  blue  colour. 

{b.')  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  causes  a brownish  black  precipi- 
tate, the  sulphuret  of  copper.  • ^ .l 

(c.)  Ferrocyanate  of  potash  gives  a fine  hair-brown  precipitate,  the 

ferrocyanate  of  potash.  This  is  a very  minute  test. 

(d  ) A clean  plate  of  iron  held  in  a solution  of  sulphate  of  copper 
becom4  covered  in  a few  hours  with  a red,  powdery  crust,  which  is 
the  copper  in  a metallic  state.  The  blue  colour  of  the  solution  grows 
first  green  and  then  red.  A sulphate  of  iron  has  been  formed  in  it. 

(e.)  Caustic  potash  precipitates  it  of  a sky-blue  colour,  the  hy- 

Oxide  of  arsenic,  with  the  previous  addition  of  a few  drops  of 
ammonia,  gives  a fine  apple-green  precipitate,  the  arsenite  ol  copper  or 

fonowhig  are  mentioned  by  Orfila  as  the  effect  of  animal  an^l 
vegetable  substances  on  it.  The  infusion  of  tea  decomposes  the  solu- 
tion of  the  acetate  of  copper,  and  a flaky  precipita  e of 
colour  is  produced.  If  one  part  of  a concentrated  solution  of  verdigns 
be  added^to  ten  parts  of  red  wine,  the  liquor  preserves  its  transparency 
and  the  hydrosulphurets  give  a black  precipitate ; the  prussiate  of  p t- 
ash  a brown,  and  ammonia  a very  dark  brown.  Seven  parts  ot  the 
sSuUon  of  verdigris  and  ten  of  wine  furnish  a fluid,  with  which  the 
above  agents  produce  similar  results,  except  that  the  precipitate  from 
t amSa'is  of  a Wack  colour.  It  readily  “ 

this  alkali  is  of  no  use  in  detecting  verdigris  if  it  has  been  mixed 

""“Tf  albumen  be  poured  upon  the  acetate 

nrecinitate  will  be  obtained.  Gelatine  produces  no  effect,  whateier 
mav  he  the  temperature  of  the  mixture,  and  the  tests  act  exactly  as 

the  acetate  of  copper  were  alone.  Broth  and 

milk  is  coagulated  by  a large  quantity  of  the  solution  ot  veroig  , 

the  coagulum  when  properly  washed  is  of  a deep 
by  trituration  with  verdigris,  renders  it  nearly 

Boutigny.  It  consists  m suspending,  by  , .gj  snlpliuric  acid.  The 

S the  midst  of  the  suspected  ‘W'od,  prev.m^  y ac  ^ 

apparatus  thus  disposed  is  «i>der  a ^dually  burst,  and  m 

davs.  Air-lmbbles  are  found  to  form  on  the  needle,  K J oxide  of 

a few  days  the  copper,  if  any  be  of  iron,  which  rema"'*'^ 

xi.  p.  «a. 

d’Hygieiie,  vol.  ix.  p.  228. 
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this  salt  forms  a bluish  green  precipitate.  So  also,  if  it  be  added  to 
caseine.  In  each  of  these  cases  new  compounds  are  produced  which 
do  not  indicate  the  presence  of  copper  by  the  usual  reagents,  and  it  is 
necessary  in  these,  as  well  as  in  other  combinations  which  he  mentions, 
to  drive  off  the  organic  matters,  and  for  this  he  prefers  the  process  of 
Christison,  to  be  presently  mentioned.  It  would  also  seem  that,  gene- 
U rally,  a soluble  and  an  insoluble  compound  are  produced  by  the  mutual 
action  of  these  substances.* 

In  cases  where  copper  is  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  sub- 
stances, Dr.  Christison  advises  that  the  suspected  matter  be  first  boiled 
in  acetic  acid  and  then  filtered.  What  remains  on  the  filter  is  to  be 
washed  and  dried.  Test  the  fluid  portion  with  sulphuretted  hydrogen, 
b and  boil  it,  to  expel  the  excess  of  gas.  If  copper  be  present,  the 
ri  brownish  black  precipitate  will  be  thrown  down.  This,  on  being  dried 
lb  and  burnt,  may  be  'converted  into  the  sulphate  by  the  action  of  a few 
drops  of  nitric  acid,  aided  by  heat.  Test  this  with  ammonia.  The 
insoluble  portion  should  be  heated  to  redness  in  a crucible  till  it  is 
completely  charred.  The  copper  is  reduced  to  a metallic  state,  and 
may  be  treated  with  nitric  acid  and  the  liquid  tests  then  applied. 

In  certain  cases,  however,  no  vestige  of  the  poison  can  be  detected, 
from  its  having  been  vomited  up  during  life.  Orfila  recommends  that 
we  should  then  scrape  off  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and 
intestines,  dry  it  and  submit  it  to  the  action  of  strong  heat  in  a crucible. 
He  has  twice,  he  observes,  obtained  metallic  copper  by  calcining  in 
J this  manner  a portion  of  the  membranes  of  two  dogs  poisoned  by 
verdigris,  and  this  effect  particularly  takes  place  when  the  mucous 
membrane  is  of  a bluish  colour,  hard  and  strongly  adhering  to  the 
substance  of  the  stomach.t 

In  Dr.  Higginson’s  case,  a lancet-blade  dipped  in  a solution  of  the 
poisoned  milk,  and  to  which  a drop  of  nitric  acid  had  been  added  to 
separate  the  curd  and  albumen,  was  immediately  covered  with  a coat- 
ing of  metallic  copper. 

Dr.  Jackson  next  evaporated  a portion  of  the  milk  to  a spongy 
mass  and  then  burnt  it  in  a platina  crucible.  The  ashes  were  treated 
fl|with  nitric  acid.  On  adding  ammonia,  a fine  blue  colour  without  pre- 
cipitate appeared.  In  another  portion  of  the  same  a rod  of  polished 
c iron  was  left  over  night,  and  the  next  morning  half  a grain  of  metallic 
m copper  was  scraped  from  it. 

I In  consequence  of  some  excitement  in  Flanders  and  France, 

U relative  to  the  use  of  sulphate  of  copper  by  bakers  in  making  bread] 
•f|vanous  analyses  have  been  instituted  of  different  vegetable  afid  animal 
^^<substances,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  several  chemists  have  detected 
: !the  presence  of  copper  in  many  of  these.  Meissner  shewed  that  this 
- metal  exists  in  small  quantity  in  many  kinds  of  grain,  and  hence  that 

laduEtion"  certainly,  or  at  least  always,  a proof  of 

Sarzean  asserts  that  he  has  found  traces  of  it  in  two  hundred  species 


• British  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  pp.  751,  817;  vol.  ii.  p.  51. 
T Vol*  1*  p.  231* 
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of  vegetables,  and  that  it  exists  in  gelatine  and  in  butchers’  meat  in  the 
proportion  of  one  grain  to  every  fifteen  pounds.  The  quantity  in  all 
of  these  is,  however,  so  minute  as  scarcely  to  be  considered  a serious 
objection  to  the  conclusiveness  of  an  ordinary  medico-legal  analysis.* 
Besides  the  adulteration  of  bread,  sugar-plums,  and  other  articles 
of  confectionary  (bonbons),  have  been  largely  coloured  with  the  salts  of 
copper,  and  in  consequence,  serious  disease,  aud  even  death,  have  fol- 
lowed from  eating  them.  Arsenite  of  copper  (Scheele’s  green),  sul- 
phate of  copper,  and  chromate  of  lead,  have  each  been  detected  by 

Antidotes. — The  investigation  of  M.  Marcelin  Duval,  and  the  earlier 
experiments  of  Orfila,  seemed  to  prove  that  sugar  was  the  antidote  for 
verdigris.  It  allayed  the  pain  and  other  alarming  symptoms,  and 
produced  a great  number  of  liquid  stools.  Subsequent  researches 
have,  however,  diminished  the  value  of  this  substance.  It  is  useml  m 
calming  the  irritation  when  the  poison  has  been  expelled  by  vomiting, 
but  it  exerts.no  chemical  action  on  it,  and  animals  in  whom  the 
oesophagus  was  tied  died,  notwithstanding  large  doses  of  syrup  were 
administered.  When  albumen  was  given  under  similar  circumstances, 
the  animal  survived  several  days,  experienced  no  remarkable  change, 
and  after  death  no  lesion  was  found.t  It  is  hence  the  proper  antidote, 
while  sugar  and  its  preparations  may  be  used  to  aid  its  . 

Drs.  Mylne,  Edwards,  and  Dumas,  have  also  found,  m^heir  expe^ 
ments  on  animals,  that  metallic  iron  is  a good  antidote.  ^ ^ 

twenty,  and  even  fifty  grains  of  sulphate  of  copper,  ^ ^ 

or  verdigris,  were  given  to  animals,  and  an  ounce  of  iron  ^ 

administered  either  immediately  before  or  , 

gullet  being  tied  to  prevent  the  discharge  of  the  poison,  death  did 
f„s„e  t ie.  B«,  ' r even  eight  days,  and  consec,uenrty  proceejM  . 

from  the  operation  on  the  gullet;  and  ...  one  “Pf ‘"“f > ‘''g  ^ 
ture  being  removed  from  the  gullet,  the  opening  healed  up,  aud  com 

recon....ended  hy  Dr.  O’Shaagh- 
nessy  as  an  antidote,  from  its  powers  of  decomposition. jj 

• British  Association,  second  report,  p.  482.  . 

of  opinion,  that  in  the  cases  of  vegetables,  considered  ■ 

r .:d;f.li:'ord.TLT.T O..., .t .t;orr.b.._Edi„b„rgU  .Mtdi. 

f s . v„i. 

± Orfila,  vol.  i.  p.  406.  Postel  has  made  .some  comparative  experi 

and  allmmen,  and  found  that  the  chances  o capable  of  decomposing 

of  sugar.  He  therefore  deems  it  an  antidote,  and  cons  ders  it  ^ , 

Ltate  of  copper  at  the  ordinary  ‘ M^ico- 

however,  at  the  boiling  ternperature.-Aiinales  d Hygiene,  vol.  x.  p 
P.hirmvicftl  Review,  vol.  xxii.  p«  528.  . . -r.  • . ,„vi  : i where 

A case  is  recorded  the  second "d'ranght  of  sugar  and 

apparentlv  saved  the  life  of  the  patient,  _sed ; he  fell  asleep 

tvTer  and  whites  of  eggs,  the  vomitings  and  epigastiic  pains  ceased, 

“”‘’§”Sisl£r424.  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  ix.  p.  611. 

II  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  838, 
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i The  use  of  vinegar  should  in  cases  of  poisoning  be  strictly  inter- 
i dieted,  since  it  must  prove  injurious  from  its  solvent  power  over  the 
i salts  of  copper. 

Should  any  inflammatory  symptoms  remain  after  the  presumed 
' i evacuation  of  the  poison,  they  should  be  treated  like  gastritis,  and 
: opium  and  antispasmodics  may  be  indicated  for  the  spasmodic  affec- 
i I tions  that  are  apt  to  remain. 


ZINC. 


The  sulphate  of  zinc,  from  its  frequent  use  in  medicine,  may,  by 
accident,  be  taken  in  improper  doses.  Its  property,  however,  of 
readily  exciting  vomiting,  will  prevent  in  most  cases  any  very  serious 
consequences.  In  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  he  found  that  when  given 
to  dogs  in  large  doses,  it  caused  frequent  vomitings,  but  they  recovered 
in  a short  time.  When,  however,  a solution  of  it  was  injected  into  the 
t;j  jugular  vein,  violent  and  often  ineffectual  attempts  were  made  to  vomit, 
1 and  death  followed  in  a,  few  minutes.  So  also  when  the  oesophagus 
« was  tied.  The  animal  died  on  the  third  day,  and  on  dissection  the 
a mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  of  a deep  red  colour 

0 throughout  its  whole  extent,  and  black  spots  were  occasionally  seen 
upon  the  muscular  coat  from  extravasated  blood.  The  lungs  were  less 
crepitating  than  usual,  and  their  colour  was  rather  dark. 

Cases  are  also  recorded  of  its  effects  on  the  human  system.  In  a 
sii  female  who  by  accident  drank  down  a solution  of  two  ounces,  it  pro- 
s': duced  an  excessively  astringent  taste,  a contraction  about  the  throat, 
uf  burning  heat  at  the  stomach,  cold  extremities,  pale  countenance,  and 
7i|  convulsive  pulse.  Vomiting,  however,  soon  intervened,  and  by  the 
■j  j aid  of  proper  remedies  the  consequent  irritation  of  the  nervous  system 
^ was  subdued.  In  another  case  violent  pain  in  the  epigastric  region 
came  on,  and  was  succeeded  by  vomitings  and  continual  stools.  These 
Id  gradually  diminished  and  he  recovered.* 

1 j From  these  cases  we  may  consider  the  following  as  the  chain  of 
Id  symptoms  which  will  result  from  taking  the  salt  in  large  doses:  “an 
ir<  astringent  taste,  sense  of  strangulation,  nausea,  copious  vomitings,  fre- 
•M  quent  stools,  pain  in  the  epigastric  region,  extending  afterwards  over 
'f  !the  whole  of  the  abdomen,  difficulty  of  breathing,  frequency  of  pulse, 

• paleness  of  the  countenance,  and  coldness  of  the  extremities.” 

• Appearances  on  dissection. — In  an  unequivocal  case  of  poisonino' 

• y it,  Mertzdorff  found  the  stomach  and  intestines,  but  particularly  the 
I''' latter,  contracted,  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  greyish  green. 

With  several  spots  of  effused  blood  and  greenish  fluid  contents,  and  the 
inner  inerabrane  of  the  small  intestines  similarly  spotted  ; the  rest  of 
> e ody  quite  natural.  He  detected  the  poison  by  chemical  tests, 

• ^ contents,  but  likewise  in  the  coats  of  the  stomach  and 

- nitestmes.-j- 

' moderatpllf  ® vol.  i.  p.  270.  “ A female  partook  accidentally,  and  very 

■ ‘I'e  destrnrfi,,,,**  T iniP‘'®gnatcd  witli  white  vitriol,  which  had  been  prepared  for 
' died.-’—MetzgerlV'^^  **^'^*^  violent  vomiting,  but  the 

' t Christison,  p.  452.’ 
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Chemical  oroo/s— Sulphate  of  zinc  is  very  soluble.  As  usually 
sold  in  the  shops  it  is  often  very  far  from  pure,  having  an  admixture 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron.  This  greatly  modifies  the  action  of  the  tes^ 
and  it  will  therefore  be  necessary  to  mention  their  effects,  both  on  the 

pure  and  the  impure  substance.  n ^i 

(a  ) The  caustic  alkalies,  when  added  to  the  pure  salt,  throw  do\\n 
a white  precipitate  (oxide),  which  is  soluble  in  an  excess  of  ammonia; 
when  added  to  the  impure  a greenish  white  precipitate.  Carbonate  of 
ammonia  also  precipitates  the  pure  salt  white;  the  impure,  grey  is  w ii  e. 
(i.)  The  prussiate  of  potash  causes  a white  precipitate  in  the  pure, 

and  in  the  impure  a deep  blue  one.  . .u  „ 

(c.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  a white  precipitate  in  the  pure  and 

'“^Tincture  of  galls  may  be  used  as  a preliminary  test,  to  ascertain 
the  F^enc:  of  fron  ; U merely  renders  the  pure  salt  hazy,  but  gives  a 

*^^'^men\hrsu'lphate  is  mixed  with  animal  and  vegetable  substances. 

Dr  Chdstison  advises  that  it  be  acidulated  with  acetic  acid  and 
filtered  The  fluid  is  then  evaporated  and  treated  with 
hvdroeen  gas.  Expel  the  excess  of  gas  by  boiling,  and  w^h  and 
collecf  the  precipitate.  It  is  then  to  be  dried  and  heated  to  redness  m 
a tube  When  cool,  add  nitric  acid  to  it,  which  acts  on  the  zinc,  a 
leaves  the  sulphur.  The  nitrous  solution  must  now  be  diluted  and 
neutralised  with  carbonate  of  ammonia,  after  which  the  liqui 

should  endeavour  to  promote  vomiting  by  adrai-  • 

and  convulsions,  when  taken  in  ^ , . ^^rv  deleterious  > 

n-ri^P  nf  zinc —This  can  hardly  be  considered  a 
subsfani  In  large  doses,  it  produced  vomiting  in  animals,  and  p 

LtdTrrthisTurro^etifdS^ 

the  examinations  made  by  chemists  are  ^ ..  manufactutv, 

Proust  suggests  .sever!  o—  "i' ^ '^l^XldcHiig;  but  the  , 


su^TlSt  it  and  the  difflculty  of  soldering; 

chH..i.«ii,  p.  4«.  ‘‘S  S“At“VlU“i2  (tS 

ppil  hv  tests  on  the  pure  and  impure  salt.  / 


produced  by  tests  on  the  pure  and  impure 
copied)  in  the  firsU 


leo)  in  tne  niou  ...  ^oa  • 

■ t London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  2B0.  mistake  for  magnesia 

i Dr.  M.  Wendell  relates  a case  whe  e a ^„y  effect,  excep 

thirty  grains,  two  or  three  times  swallowing  the  dose.  — Com 

Medical  Museum,  vol.  iv.  P-2‘17,  ^'ei  s expeu. 

are  mentioned  in  the  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  7 ■ 
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inost  important  is  its  facility  of  oxidation.  The  atmosphere  alone  pro- 
duces this  effect,  while  vinegar  dissolves  it  and  forms  an  acetate.* 
Several  commissions  have  been  appointed  in  France  to  examine  into 
the  propriety  of  emjdoying  this  metal.  Vauquelin  and  Deyenx 
reported  to  the  medical  faculty  of  Paris,  that  water,  when  suffered  to 
remain  in  vessels  of  zinc,  decomposed  it,  and  produced  a white  oxide. 
Vinegar  caused  an  acetate,  which  was  ascertained  by  reagents.  Citron- 
juice  and  sorrel,  each  produced,  on  boiling,  their  respective  com- 
pounds with  the  metal.  Muriate  of  soda  in  solution  furnished  a liquor 
which  gave  a precipitate  of  oxide  of  zinc.  Lastly,  butter,  heated  in  a 
saucepan  of  zinc,  destroyed  the  polish  of  the  vessel,  and  there  was  even 
formed  by  the  heat  a small  hole  in  the  bottom  of  it.  It  is,  therefore, 
impossible  (they  remark)  to  employ  it  for  kitchen  utensils,  without 
incurring  the  hazard  of  its  being  united,  either  in  the  state  of  oxide  or 
salt,  with  domestic  viands. f 


The  French  Institute  also  appointed  a committee,  at  the  request  of 
the  Ministers  of  the  Interior  and  of  War,  to  inquire  into  the  propriety  of 
its  use  for  the  fabrication  of  measures  for  liquids,  and  for  vessels  and 
utensils  for  the  use  of  military  hospitals.  It  consisted  of  Portal,  Ber- 
thollet,  Deyeux,  Vauquelin,  and  Guyton  Morveau.  They  repeated 
several  of  the  previous  experiments  with  similar  results.  Even  distilled 
water,  heated  in  a sand-bath,  dissolved  part  of  the  zinc,  and  formed  a 
hydrate  which  possessed  a distinct  metallic  taste. 

The  commission  remark,  that  although  the  oxide  itself  may  not  be 
dangerous,  yet,  if  zinc  vessels  be  used  for  domestic  purposes,  we  shall 
have  a variety  of  salts  produced  from  the  numerous  ingredients  that  are 
employed  for  food.  And  it  is  impossible  that  these  can  be  healthy  ; 
nor  indeed  can  it  be  othenvise  but  that  some  will  prove  noxious. 
They,  therefore,  advise  against  the  adoption  of  this  metal. J 

With  this  information  on  the  subject,  it  is  somewhat  astonishing 
that  the  proposition  should  be  entertained  of  using  vessels  made  of 
zinc  in  dailies.  Yet  an  individual  proposed  to  the  London  Society  of 
Arts  to  employ  them  for  obtaining  cream  from  milk.  He  allows,  from 
us  own  experiments,  that  milk  subjected  to  this  process  is  more  or 
ess  irnpregnated  with  the  soluble  salts  of  zinc.  When  asked  by  the 
committee  of  the  Society  what  he  had  done  with  the  milk  after  the 


* See  Proust’s  paper,  already  quoted. 

+ Repertory  of  Arts,  second  series,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  178. 

vIa.?"  report  was  made  some  time  pro- 

. * ‘y  Cliaus.sier,  Gay-Lussac,  and  Thenard,  on  the  question  whether  can- 

oj  plated  zinc  were  advisable  for  the  French  armies.  They  state,  amorifr 
T ‘ ’T’ne,  vinegar,  and  even  mixtures  of  vinegar  and 

nallv  I metal  and  give  out  hydrogen.  The  plating  of  zinc  vessels  inter. 

iwrPoJi  has  been  attempted,  but  it  was  abandoned,  from  the  acrid  and  dis- 

of  confl,.  • ‘Ices  not  appear  capable 

DlatP,  in  such  a manner  as  to  guard  it  against  the  action  of  acids.  I.nstly, 

wav  together,  have  too  little  solidity,  and  are  apt  to  give 

nlatea  ‘ ^ ‘Iccided  opinion  against  the  introduction  of  either 

vol,  xvii  p '‘’’"''O  P'li-poses.—New  York  lUedical  Repository, 
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separation  of  the  cream,  he  replied  that  he  employed  it  wholly  m feed- 
ino-  pigs,  and  that  they  thrived  under  it.* 

° In  this  country  great  efforts  have  also  been  made  of  late  years  to 
introduce  zinc  pans  into  our  dairies.  I do  not,  however,  hear  of  pigs, 
and  it  is  very  probable  that  the  impure  milk  is  distributed  tor  human 
use.  If  we  cannot  call  it  poisonous,  it  is  at  least  unhealthy,  and  should 
be  forbidden.f 


TIN. 


In  its  metallic  state  this  substance  is  not  poisonous ; but  a prepara- 
tion, much  used  in  the  arts,  is  highly  deleterious,  viz.,—  , 

The  hydrochlorate  of  Three  quarters  of  a gram  dissolved 

in  two  drachms  of  water,  and  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a 
small  dog,  produced  a species  of  catalepsy,  which  gradually  passed  into 
complete  paralysis  and  insensibility,  and  death  followed  in  twelve  hours 
after  the  application.  Two  grains  injected  in  a similar  way  destroyed 
the  animal  in  fifteen  minutes;  tetanic  convulsions  preceded  the  termi- 
nation. Lastly,  six  grains  caused  vertigo  and  death  in  one  minute 
after  the  injection.  On  dissection,  the  lungs  were  found  “ore  or  le^ 
shrivelled,  and  partially  gorged  with  blood  ; the  blood  itself  was  dark- 
coloured,  and  there  was  a slight  redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomach  and  duodenum.  When  muriate  of  tin  was  introduced  into 
the  stomach,  it  excited  violent  vomiting  and  death,  without  couyuLioiis 
or  naralvsis.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  on  examination, 
appeared  of  a dark  red  colour,  was  hardened,  homy,  and,  as  it  wer^ 
tanned.‘  It  was  also  ulcerated  in  various  parts,  and  the  intestinal  canal 
contained  much  black,  thick,  ropy  bile.  The  lungs  were  sound. 

There  are  no  cases  on  record,  I believe,  of  death  being  pro  uce 
on  the  human  subject  by  the  use  of  this  substance  ; but 
tive  o-iven  by  Orfila,  as  to  the  eftect  of  a small  J 

accident  in  food,  it  is  evident  that  it  may  prove  highly  deleterious 
Colic  was  produced  in  all  the  individuals,  and  diarrhoea  accompanied 

this  in  two  of  them. 

Among  its  tests  are  the  following  : • •> 

(a.)  The  addition  of  corrosive  sublimate  in  solution  pioduc  . 

white  precipitate. 

» Method  of  obtaining  Cream  from  Milk,  by  George  Carter,  Esq._Repertory  of 

tion  is  beKinnintr  to  be  agitated,  whether  water  passing  ovei  ti.em  is  po  auie,  , 
X.  woT,  healthy..  P^rofessJr  Caswell,  of  randTb^^ 

find  no  traces  of  the  metal  in  water  thus  coming  fiom  zinc  j,u,„al, 

in  my  work  on  iMedical  Police.  • , \ r il...  nvolomiiriale  and  ll>® 

+ There  are  two  hydrochlorales  (muriates)  of  tin,  the  protomui 

permuriate, 
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(b.)  Tlie  muriate  of  gold,  a purple  precipitate. 

(e.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  or  the  hydro-sulphuret«^  yield  a 
blackish  (chocolate-brown,  Ure)  precipitate,  with  the  protoxide  of  tin 
forming  the  proto-sulphuret,  while  with  the  peroxide  they  eive  a 
yellow  precipitate  the  bisulphuret,  ^ ° 

(d.)  The  prussiate  of  potash  causes  a white  precipitate,  which  soon 
becomes  blue  on  exposure  to  the  air. 

The  action  of  the  muriate  of  tin  on  animal  and  vegetable  fluids  is 
very  distinct  and  powerful.  ° ' ’ 

_ A strong  infusion  of  tea,  and  the  infusion  of  gall-nuts  in  alcohol 
give  an  abundant  precipitate  of  a clear  yellow  colour.  A small  quan- 
tity of  the  muriate  dropped  into  Burgundy  wine  produces  a violet- 
coloured  sediment.  Albumen  precipitates  it  of  a white  colour.  Gelatine 
decomposes  it,  and  produces  a white  flaky  precipitate.  Milk  is  con- 
verted by  a few  drops  into  thick  curds,  which,  on  being  dried,  are  of  a 

curdT  to  it,  produces  flaky 

saturated  with  sugar)  seems  to  be  the  only 
substance  that  dop  not  occasion  any  change  in  the  solution. 

These  results  invalidate  the  importance  of  tests,  and  it  is,  therefore, 

Sup  tl  the  precipitates,  and 

produced  ^ crucible  with  caustic  potash.  Metallic  tin  will  be 

Antidote.— It  is  evident,  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  that  milk 
acts  as  an  antidote  to  this  poison.  It  is  completely  coagulated,  and  the 

The  aZlZ  and  oxide  of  tin,  and  is  not  deleterious. 

™bse,ue„U,,  ,.ece.sary,  ifaynp- 


SILVEK. 


>iin  of  silver  (lunar  caustic) — A small  quantity  of  this  salt 

5the  annenrn  jugular,  produced  difficult  respiration 

oiilsp  Tiil  P uebihty,  intense  thirst,  and  frequencv  of 

■?]  .r,  - f ps;e”* 

inC6(l  Olllv  unpnQitiPQQ  nn/J  /~\  .1  , . . . 


Orfila’s  Toxicolojry,  vol.  I.  pp.  2'I7-2C1. 
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co«onlia<-iis  was  ticil.  and  tliirty-six  grains  introducccl^.  It  was  followed 
bv  oacraciating  pain,  and  l.e  died  on  the  n.ght  of  the  sncceedmg  day. 
Tl,e  eraminatira  after  death  presented  the  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stoLch  dissolved  into  a pulp,  and  eschars  of  a grejnsh  white  erfour 
were  seen  near  the  pylorus.  The  iimsculsr  coat  was  inflamed,  but  the 

lung^  weie  hca  y.  record  of  injury  done  by  the  nitrate 

ofsilvS  to  the  human  subject.  Orflla  relates,  from  Boerliaave.  that  a 
Ident  of  pharmacy  swallowed  some  lunar  caustic,  and  oxcrucia  ^ 

Uo  1-tvnhT.lile  ooeration  on  the  throat,  stomacli,  &c.t  . , 

^ Tests  —(a.)  When  thrown  on  burning  charcoal,  it  is  decompos  . 
Vapfrrf 'of  SrLs  gas  are  given  out.  and  the  metallic  silver  remains 

upon  the  charcoal.  , . , , i 

/'/i  ^ Thp  solution  stains  the  skin  black. 

L’)  Muriatic  acid  and  the  soluble  muriates  precipitate  the  corneous 

iniivi-itp  of  silver,  which  is  white  and  curdled. 

(d.)  Potash,  soda,  and  lime-water,  produce  a deep  broui  p 

Ammonia,  when  added  to  a solution  of  nitrate  of  silve^ 
amlniuret  of  silver,  and  in  of  of 

)"  The^hJ^rLld^  give  a black  sediment. 

(a.)  Phosphate  of  soda  produces  a yellow  precipitate. 

(A.)  Prussiate  of  potash,  a white  precipitate. 

Of  these  c and  e are  the  best  tests.  . 1 e„i. 

As  to  th:  Effects  o on  animal  or  vegetable  sub- 

ctniiees  the  following  may  be  noticed  : 

The  alcoholic  solution  of  gall-nuts  ^p^nf  solution  of 

colour.  The  muriatic  acd  produce  a wi  de  „f 

ture,  the  fiydrosulphurets  a greenish  brown,  ana  tlie  pno  p 

soda  violet  blue.:};  m-e  ndded  to  two  parts  of 

When  fifteen  parts  of  an  -a.,  Occurs  of  a deep 

a solution  of  nitrate  of  silver,  a |laT  P P part  of  nitrate  of 

purple-red.  bordering  a little  on  black.  Mhen  one  part 


; V'KV.l,Su.o,,g  .he  .p.tl,«.rie.  of  Fo.ore  « 

Chlorine  will  not  answer  here  as  a <lecolorising  application  ^ ^ 

the  nitrate.— Orfila,  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  x . p.  . 
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silver  wiis  employed,  tlic  mixture  uas  of  ii  yellow  colour,  but  passed 
first  to  a red  ami  then  to  a black  colour,  without  affecting  its  trails^ 
j)aroucy.  In  this  state  muriatic  acid  gave  a yellorv  sediment. 

Albumen  gives  a copious  white  precipitate,  broth  a yellowish  while 
one,  and  bile  an  orange-yellow  one.  Gelatine  causes  no  change.  Milk 
is  coagulated ; a formation  takes  place  of  small  white  curds,  and  the 
fluid  becomes  transparent. 

Antidote. — Muriate  of  soda  appears,  from  the  experiments  of  Orfila, 
to  counteract  the  effects  of  nitrate  of  silver.  It  produces  an  insoluble 
chloride,  which  has  no  power  on  the  system.  Hence  salt  water,  aided 
by  emollient  and  mucilaginous  drinks,  is  advisable.* 

Fulminating  silver,  according  to  the  experiments  of  M.  Pagot 
Laforet,  also  acts  as  a violent  poison  on  animals  in  small  doses.  But 
if  charcoal,  mixed  with  water,  was  administered  in  quantity  imme- 
diately after  the  exhibition  of  the  poison,  the  symptoms  ceased,  and  no 
further  injury  was  sustained.! 

GOLD. 


Nitro-muriate  {hydrochlorate,  now  called  chloride)  of  gold, 
injected  into  the  jugular  of  animals,  produced  death  apparently 
by  causing  suffocation.  The  succession  of  symptoms  was  vertigo, 
deep  respiration,  plaintive  cries,  and  occasionally  vomiting.  They 
expired  in  a few  minutes  after  the  operation.  On  dissection,  the  lungs 
were  seen  gorged  with  blood ; the  heart  was  full  of  black  blood,  but 
the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  was  sound. 

Death  also  followed  from  taking  this  substance  into  the  stomach, 
and  the  mucous  membrane  was,  on  dissection,  found  abraded  in  seve- 
ral places. 


We  have  no  cases  on  record  of  poisoning  by  this  salt,  but  it  is 
evident  from  the  preceding  observations,  and  also  from  its  effects  as  an 
article  of  the  materia  medica,  that  it  exercises  a powerful  action  on  the 
liuinan  system.  It  has  come  within  my  observation  to  have  seen  a 
case  of  dropsy  removed  by  its  use  in  a very  short  time. 

Tests.  («.)  When  thrown  on  burning  charcoal,  it  is  deconnioscd 
and  converted  into  metallic  gold,  and  the  chlorine  is  given  off. 

{b.)  It  stains  the  skin  of  a purple  colour. 

(c.)  Sulphate  of  iron  produces  a brown  precipitate,  and  pellicles  of 
gold  are  seen  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  fluid. 

(rf.)  Muriate  of  tin  produces  a purple  precipitate. 

(e.)  The  hydrosulphurets  cause  a deep  chocolate-coloured  pre- 
cipitate. ^ 

(f-)  The ‘prxisdate  of  potash  produces  no  effect. 

; T o/  animed  and  vegeUihle  jlidds.—.U\xvvc,iQ  of  gold  is  not 
! I.  ^ syrup;  IS  precipitated  reddish-yellow  by  tea;  red,  choco- 
tc-coloured,  and  afterwards  metallic,  by  tincture  of  galls ; deep  purple 


* Orfilii.  Christisoii. 
f liOiidou  Medical  and 
« 'Journal  General. 


Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxv,  p.  457,  <iuoted  from  the 
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and  uielallic  by  Burgundy  wine ; yellow  by  albumen  and  gelatine;  and 
green,  passing  into  purple  and  violet,  by  bile.  It  also  instantly  cuidles 
milk.*  Chlorine  decolorises  the  mixture  with  wine,  and  leaves  the 
tests  to  operate  in  their  usual  manner. 

Antidotes. — Dr.  Thomson  recommends  the  sulphate  of  iron  for  this 
purpose,  from  its  property  of  decomposing  the  salt,  and  throwing  dou^ 
the  gold  in  its  metallic  state. f Orfila  recommends  the  antiphlogistic 
treatment  generally,  and  in  particular  the  use  of  emollient  and  muci- 
laginous drinks. 

Fulminating  gold  appears  to  have  proved  highly  deleterious  m : 
several  cases  quoted  by  Orfila  from  Plenck  and  Hoftman.  Voiniting, 
spasm,  diarrho3a,  faintings,  and  death,  were  the  consequences  ot  Uie  ^ 
administration  of  a few  grains  (three  to  six),  llivinus  mentions  having  | 
found  holes  in  the  iiltestines  of  a child  poisoned  with  it.t 


PLATINA. 

Twelve  grains  of  the  hydrochlorate,  when  administered  to  a dog, 
destroyed  it,  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach  and  intesUnes  uas 
produced ; but  wdien  applied  to  a wound  in  the  neck,  no  effect  was 
produced  on  the  general  system,  or  on  remote  organs.§ 

The  following  may  be  a case  of  idiosyncrasy,  but  it  is  at  all  events 
curious.  “ A person  has  been  uniformly  atfected  with  erythema  of 
the  face,  during  the  last  six  or  seven  years,  every  time  he  opens  a 
bottle  containing  the  liquid  nitro-muriate  (chloride)  of  platiim,  within 
two  or  three  feet  distance,  and  without  touching  the  face,  i he  same 
cff-ect  is  produced  by  opening  a bottle  containing  dry  ammonia-oxide 
of  platina.  If  the  smallest  particle  of  these  substances  be  brought  into  ■ 
contact  with  the  face,  even  the  fingers,  though  they  be  carefully  wip^ 
after  touching  these  preparations,  if  they  come  in  contact  with  tne 
face,  the  erythema  is  excited.  It  spreads  rapidly  over  the  skin  ot  the 
face,  feeling  very  hot,  itching  extremely,  and  causing  a ^os  - ■ 
red  colour.  In  two,  three,  or  at  most  four  hours,  this  slight  disease 

disappears.”  1| 


BISMUTH. 


Nitrate  of  bismuth,  in  its  crystallised  state,  was  ^o'^^d  in  distil  ^ ; 
water,  and  the  fluid  afterwards  filtered,  \\hen  this  was  »\iected  "to 
the  jugular  vein,  it  produced  retching,  plaintive  ones,  convulsions  o ■ 
the  limbs,  palpitation,  difficulty  of  breathing,  genera  depre^^^^^^ 
and  death.  The  lungs  were  dark-coloured,  but  Jiugcd  o y ; 

ticular  parts,  or  wrinkled.  The  left  ventricle  and  arteries  contained 

only  a little  black  blood.  , ctninach,  • 

The  suhnitrate  of  bismuth,  on  being  introduced  into  the  stomacfl, 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  pp.  288-29G. 

f Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  v.  p.  385. 

i Oifila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  297-  , . 

S Gmelin,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.p.  1- 
\\  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vin.  p.  o24. 
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produced  a vomiting  of  wliitc  ropy  matter,  deep  and  (lifHcnlt  respi- 
ration, treml)ling  of  the  limbs,  and  death.  Tlie  mucous  membrane  of 
the  stomacli  was  cither  liigldy  inflamed  or  extensively  ulcerated,  so 
that  the  slightest  friction  separated  it  in  the  form  of  pultaceous  scraps. 
I’ortions  of  the  lungs  u'^i’e  gorged  with  blood. 

When  the  subnitrate  (improperly  called  tv/iife  oxide  *)  of  bismuth 
has  not  been  prepared  with  sufficient  care,  it  often  happens  that  violent 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms,  Avill  ensue  from 
its  administration.  In  one  case,  where  the  precipitate  produced  by 
adding  water  to  the  nitrate  did  not  undergo  the  repeated  washings 
which  are  necessary,  I have  known  it  to  cause  the  most  alarming 
vomiting. 

One  fatal  case  is  on  record  of' poisoning  by  this  substance.  A man 
took  two  drachms  by  mistake.  He  was  immediately  attacked  Avith 
burning  in  the  throat,  vomiting  and  purging,  cramps  and  intermitting 
pulse,  then  with  inflammation  of  the  throat,  and  on  the  third  day  with 
hiccup,  laborious  breathing,  and  swelling  of  the  hands  and  feet.  Sup- 
pression of  urine  had  existed  from  the  first,  and  continued  until  near 
his  death.  This  occurred  on  the  ninth  day,  having  been  preceded  by 
salivation,  delirium,  swelling  of  the  tongue,  and  great  enlargement  of 
the  abdomen.  On  dissection,  every  portion  of  the  alimentary  canal, 
from  the  throat  to  the  rectum,  bore  marks  of  inflammation.  The 
tonsils,  uvula,  epiglottis,  &c.  were  gangrenous  ; the  gullet  livid ; the 
stomach  very  red,  with  numerous  purple  pimples ; the  whole  intestinal 
canal  red,  and  here  and  there  gangrenous.  The  inner  surface  of  the 
heart  was  red.  The  kidneys  and  brain  were  healthy.f 

Tests. — («.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  a black  precipitate. 

(b.)  The  prussiate  of  potash,  a pale  yellow. 

(c.)  Ammonia  causes  a Avhite  precipitate. 

(d.)  The  chromate  of  potash,  a beautiful  orange  yellow.I 
(e.)  The  tincture  of  galls,  a flaky  pale  yellow. 

addition  of  water,  the  fluid  becomes  milky,  and  a 
white  precipitate  gradually  subsides. 

(y.)  The  precipitates-,  on  being  calcined  Avith  charcoal  in  a crucible, 
give  out  the  metal. 

Nitrate  of  bismuth  is  precipitated  pale  yellow  by  tea,  yelloAv  by 
bile,  and  Avhite  by  albumen  and  milk ; the  last  is  curdled  by  it.  Gela- 
tine is  not  affected.  Burgundy  wine  gives  a rose-coloured  precipitate, 
inclining  to  violet.  The  supernatant  fluid  preserves  the  red  colour  of 
the  wine,  but  the  hydrosulphurets,  on  being  poured  into  it,  produce  a 
black  precipitate. § Ammonia  deprives  it  of  its  colour,  without  occa- 
sioning any  sensible  Avhite  precipitate. 


tlie bismuth.  However  much  washed, 
Tur’^eu  ’’y  the  nitrate  of  bismuth  is  a subsalt.” 

t)  ®^'"hurgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. 

P- -210.  1 he  case  occurred  in  Germany, 

potaih?”^*^  corrosive  sublimate  with  chromate  of 

nrodur?lw  o£chlorin^  tlie  mixture  is  rendered  colourless,  and  the  tests 

oidinary  effects.—.  Orfila,  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiv,  p;  409i 
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Ahlidoles.  — Milk,  uiul  mucilaginous  dfiiiks;  anti  it  symptoms  ol 
inflammation  supervene,  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.*  i 

IRON. 

Tlie  compounds  of  this  substance  are  to  be  deemed  among  the 
least  poisonous  of  the  metallic  salts.  There  is  a diversity  ot  result  as 

to  the  o • • I 

Sulphate  of  iron  (green  vitriol).  — In  the  hands  of  Dr.  Simtii  it 

proved  an  active  poison.  AVhen  applied  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms 
to  the  cellular  texture  of  the  inside  of  the  thigh  of  two  dogs,  it  killed 
them  in  the  course  of  twelve  or  fifteen  hours.  On  dissection,  the 
internal  surface  of  the  stomach  of  one  of  them  ■was  found  co\eied 
with  a multiplicity  of  petechial  spots ; the  wi’inkles  of  the  rectum 
were  numerous  and  black  ; the  liver  whitish,  with  livid  spots  on  its 
convex  surface ; while  the  heart  contained  black  grumous  blood,  and  i 
its  ventricles  had  some  slight  livid  blotches. 

AVhen  introduced  into  the  stomach  in  the  dose  of  two  drachms,  it 
did  not  destroy  life  in  less  than  twenty-six  hours,  and  without  any 
other  apparent  symptom  than  a general  insensibility.  The  inteiior  of 
the  stomach  exhibited  red  spots  ; the  small  intestines  presented  blackish 
puffy  swellings,  and  the  upper  part  of  the  rectum  shewed  red  folds.f 
Graelin,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  it  in  doses  of  two  drachms  to 
dogs,  and  it  caused  nothing  but  vomiting.  Forty  grains  had  no  effect 
on  rabbits,  and  its  injection  into  the  veins  was  not  deleterious. J ^ 
Muriate  of  iron.  — This  is  more  active,  owing  to  the  excess  of  acid 
in  it.  Dr.  Christison  gives  the  following  case,  as  communicated  to 
him  by  Dr.  Combe,  of  Leith.  A gardener  took  an  ounce  and  a halt  I 

of  the  tincture  of  the  muriate  of  iron  by  mistake  for  whisky,  ram  | 

and  tension  in  the  throat  and  stomach  succeeded,  with  coldness ; then  i 

a vomiting  of  an  inky  fluid,  followed  by  profuse  vomiting  of  mucus  ! 

and  blood,  and  bloody  stools.  He  rallied  under  the  use  of  remedies,  > 

and  in  three  weeks  returned  to  his  occupation  ; but  in  t\yo  weeks  more,  i 

Dr.  Combe  found  him  emaciated,  cadaverous,  with  pain  and  costive- 
ness. He  died  in  five  days  after  this.  The  pylorus  was  greatly  i 
thickened,  with  a cicatrised  patch  three  inches  long  and  two  niches 
broad,  and  another  large  inflamed  spot.§ 


LEAD. 

I cannot  too  much  impress  on  my  readers  the  necessity  of  being 
well  acquainted  with  the  symptoms  produced  by  the  compounds  o 
metal,  and  the  tests  necessary  to  detect  them.  n t le  course 
remarks,  it  will  be  seen  how  often  they  have  produced 
fatal  effects  from  being  united  with  very  many  articles  of  comm 

food  and  drink. 

The  principal  salts  of  lead  are  the  following : , , ipnA 

Acetate  of  lead  (sugar  of  load).-Tlierc  is  also  a “ f 

used  most  commonly  as  a medicinal  application,  undei 

• Orfila’s  To.xicology,  vol.  i.  pp.  298-307.  f Ibid.  lol.  ii.  P 

+ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  m/. 

§ Christison,  p.  5^4. 
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Goidurd's  cxlract.  TJio  distinction  between  tliese  I slnill  ju'esently 
notice. 

As  to  the  acetate,  there  arc  some  cases  on  record  of  its  effects. 
Tlic  following  is  related  by  Dr.  Kerchhoffs.  It  occurred  in  the  ]ierson 
of  a soldier,  who  drank  a considerable  quantity  of  the  solution.  He 
was  soon  seized  with  the  most  violent  symptoms,  indicative  of  gastric 
inflammation.  A sense  of  suffocation,  drawing  in  of  the  belly,  costive- 
ness, cold  and  clammy  sweats,  and  trismus,  were  present.  He  died  in 
great  agony  at  the  end  of  three  days.  On  dissection,  the  lead  was 
discovered  by  ]3roper  tests  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach.  The  mucous 
membrane  of  that  organ  was  abraded  in  several  places,  particularly 
near  the  pylorus ; and  the  oesophagus,  stomach,  duodenum,  mesentery, 
liver,  and  spleen,  were  in  a state  of  high  inflammation.* 

Dr.  Shearman  has  also  observed  fatal  effects  to  follow  from  an 
adulteration  of  gin  with  sugar  of  lead.  The  symptoms  were,  occa- 
sional violent  colic  pains,  chiefly  occurring  after  meals,  attended  with 
an  obstinate  costiveness ; and  although  these  were  for  a time  relieved 
by  purgatives  and  other  means,  they  almost  universally  recurred.  The 
progress  of  the  disease,  he  observes,  even  in  those  cases  where  it 
attained  its  utmost  violence,  was  in  almost  every  instance  so  insidious 
and  slow  as  to  leave  the  observer  unapprehensive  of  its  true  character; 
which,  however,  was  at  last  brought  to  light.f 

Mr.  Iliff  saw  a case  where  an  ounce  of  the  salt  in  solution  had 
been  swallow’ed  through  mistake.  It  produced  vomiting  and  violent 
pain  in  the  stomach.  Sulphate  of  magnesia,  an  emetic,  and  subse- 
quently the  stomach-pump,  were  used.  The  patient  recovered,  but 
she  experienced  for  some  days  an  occasional  rigidity  of  the  abdominal 
muscles,  and  costiveness.]: 

Instances  are,  however,  stated,  on  the  other  hand,  where  this  salt  in 
quantity  has  not  produced  any  injurious  effects.  An  apprentice  of  a 
cooper,  near  Glasgow,  had  an  ulcer  on  the  tibia,  accom2oanied  with 
considerable  inflammation,  for  which  he  was  ordered  a poultice  with 
acetate  of  lead.  As  this  article  is  much  used  by  linen-j>rintcrs,  he 
procured  in  an  adjoining  print-field  a lump,  which  could  not  have 
weighed  less  than  a pound,  “ being,”  as  he  said,  “ of  the  size  of  his 
nst.  On  coining  down,  he  laid  it  on  the  kitchen-table,  and  shortly 
after  went  away.  His  mistress,  an  old,  short-sighted  woman,  soon 
after  came  in  with  cabbage  for  the  family  dinner,  laid  it  on  the  table 
upon  the  lead,  \vithout  perceiving  it,  and  cut  them  down  with  a knife, 
ify  this  oiieration  both  were  incorporated  into  one  mass,  and  the  whole 
''as  put  into  a jiot,  boiled  with  potatoes,  and  afterwards  chopped 
ogether  for  dinner.  This  dish  was  eaten  by  the  master  and  mistress. 


Jledi  TMtBin  ’ ^ '''•  P-  30.  Tlie  editors  of  the  London 

r ® "o  *■’  on  this  case,  oliserve  that  tliey  once  saw  a 

Lhutn  * ‘‘fter  swallowing  about  three  ounces  of 

p.  80  ^ injection.  — New  England  Journal,  vol.  x. 

.MedJca^SoSfofS 

t Loudon  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  37. 
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tlieir  tlaugliier  and  her  husband,  and  two  apprentice.s.  Soon  after 
the  lad  wished  to  prepare  his  poultice,  but  the  materials  could  not  be 
found.  As  a curious  taste  had  been  observed  by  all  of  them  in  their 
food,  they  became  alarmed,  and,  on  examining  the  table,  it  was  evident 
that  the  sugar  of  lead  and  the  cabbage  had  been  bruised  together,  as 
some  of  the  former,  in  a pow'dered  state,  still  adhered  to  it.  Mr. 
Hunter,  of  Dumbarton,  was  immediately  sent  for.  He  gave  to  five  ol 
them  an  emetic,  which  operated  well,  and  they  experienced  no  dis- 
agreeable symptoms  afterwards.  The  sixth  person,  an  apprentice, 
refused  to  take  any  thing,  as  he  felt  no  uneasiness,  nor  did  he  subse- 
quently experience  any  disorder  in  his  bowels.* 

It  is  also  within  the  experience  of  almost  every  phpician  that 
large  doses  of  this  substance  have  been  given  as  a medicine,  without 
producing  any  primary  or  secondary  bad  eftects.f 

The  diversity  that  is  thus  observed  has  led  to  some  inquiries  and 
investigations  concerning  its  cause.  I will  first  state  the  result  of 
comijarative  experiments  on  animals. 

When  a solution  of  the  acetate  of  lead,  containing  from  one  to 
three  grains,  was  injected  by  Orfila  into  the  jugular  of  dogs,  it  did  not 
appear  to  incommode  them.  Once  or  twice  only,  the  animals 
some  slight  efforts  to  vomit,  and  threw  up  a small  quantity  of  whitish 
stringy  matter.  Five  grains  did  not  at  first  appear  to  produce  an\ 
effect;  but  on  the  third  day  the  animal  became  dejected  and  refused 
to  take  food.  On  the  fourth  his  gait  was  unsteady  and  difccult ; ms 
posterior  extremities  occasionally  exhibited  some  convulsive  move- 
ments, and  he  was  extremely  weak.  He  died  on  the  fifth  day,  am 
the  lungs  and  stomach  were  found  healthy.  Thirteen  grains  injected 
ill  this  way  produced  instant  death  without  any  signs  of  pain  or  con- 
vulsions. The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  was  fliud,  and  of  a vermilion 

When  the  acetate  was  taken  into  the  stomach  in  a solid  form,  and 
ill  doses  of  from  three  drachms  to  an  ounce  or  more,  it  excited  vo- 
miting, dejection,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stoni^ii 
was  inflamed,  and  spots  of  a dark  colour  were  observed  on  it  ; the 

intestinal  canal  and  lungs  were  healthy.  ..,jd 

solution,  were  a loss  of  muscular  power,  trembling  of  the  limb.-,  > 
vertieo.  The  mucous  membrane  was  of  a grey  ash  colour.; 

Gaspard  injected  acetate  of  lead  into  the  veins  of  annuals  > .tli 
fatal  effects;  and  the  appearances  on  dissection  were  inflamnm^^^^^^^^ 
the  lungs  and  of  the  small  intestines,  but  the  stomach  was  gone 
sound  / Dr.  Campbell  is  also  mentioned  by  Dr.  Chr.stison  as  ha^ 

jiroved  by  experiment,  that  death  is  caused  by  ^PP ^ ^ appear- 
The  symptoms  w^ere  similar  to  those  noticed  by  Orfila,  but  the  appear 

• London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p. 
of  Dumbarton.  Dr.  Sigmond  in  his  Lectures  quotes  several  similar  case. 

t t;,'trng  many  others,  Laidlaiv's  essay  on  the  Use  of  Acetate  of  Lead- 
London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  lii.  p.  721. 

+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  457-  , , - „ ir,A  from  Journal  de 

§ London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xlv in.  p.  loo> 

Physiologic. 
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anccs  on  dissection  varied,  in  so  far  that  Dr.  Campbell  found  the 
stomach  red  and  corrugated,  and  the  small  intestines  vascular. 

Lastly,  Dr.  Wibnier,  a German  physiologist,  poisoned  a dog  with 
sugar  of  lead,  given  daily  to  the  amount  of  two  drachms  and  twelve 
grains  in  the  course  of  seventeen  days.  Frequent  vomiting,  and  gradu- 
ally increasing  weakness,  and  stiffness  of  the  legs,  pi-eceded  death.* 

All  these  experiments  go  to  shew  the  direct  poisonous  effects  of 
the  acetate  of  lead,  and  at  the  same  time  to  suggest  that  the  occasional 
exemption  from  illness  in  some  cases  may  be  owing  to  accident,  con- 
stitutional strength,  or  some  fortunate  state  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  has,  however,  lately  presented  some  new  views 
on  this  subject.  He  is  of  opinion  that,  among  the  salts  of  lead,  the 
carbonate  is  the  only  direct  poison,  and  that  the  seemingly  poisonous 
properties  of  the  other  salts  depend  upon  their  conversion  into  this. 
From  his  experiments  it  appears  that  the  subacetate,f  and  citrate  of 
lead  in  solution,  have  so  powerful  an  affinity  for  carbonic  acid  as  to 
take  it  from  the  air ; that  the  affinity  of  the  acetate,  for  this  acid  is 
compai atively  weak,  and  that  carbonic  acid  effects  no  change  whatever 
on  the  nitrate,  muriate,  sulphate,  phosphate,  and  tartrate  of  lead. 

Dr.  Thomson  next  proceeded  to  perform  some  experiments  on 
animals  with  the  three  salts  convertible  into  the  carbonate.  He  gave 
dogs  to  the  amount  of  several  drachms,  but  without  any  effect.  None 
of  them  died.  In  order  to  explain  the  results  obtained  by  Orfila,  he 
suggests  that  the  quantities  given  were  so  large  as  to  produce  inflam- 
mation and  death,  like  any  other  non-poisonous  substance  when  admi- 
nistered in  excessive  doses.  On  rabbits  the  nitrate,  muriate,  and 
acetate,  produced  no  effect;  the  subacetate  slightly  affected  the  animal 
but  It  was  ahve  a week  after  taking  it.  The  carbonate,  on  the  other 
Jiand,  was  decidedly  poisonous.! 

The  deductions  to  be  made  from  these  results  are  not  so  positive 
or  comprehensive  as  Dr.  Thomson  is  inclined  to  put  them.  His  expe- 
ruuents,  I apprehend,  explain  very  satisfactorily  the  diversity  of  effects 
me  uce  y Oldinary  sugar  of  lead.  As  used  in  commerce,  and 
even  by  the  druggist,  it  may  contain  the  subacetate.  § Other  portions 
maj  be  comparatively  pure.  And  in  this  manner  we  may  account  for 
tne  exemption  from  dangerous  symptoms  in  some  cases.  We  can  also 
grant  that  the  carbonate  is  among  the  most  active  of  the  compounds  of 
lead.  But  it  is  certainly  going  too  far  to  say  that  the  noxious 


Christison,  pp.  486,  487. 

Imillnr  subacetate  of  lead,  commonly  called  exlraclum  salurnx,\%  prepared  bv 
ing  one  part  of  the  neutral  acetate  and  two  parts  of  liibarjrp  ^ 

»rbo,.,o  ,cid  bv  he..,  wi.h  eXStr? 


lyi  me  neutral  acetate  ana  t 
carboinc  acid  by  heat,  with  twenty-five  parts 
nfth  edition,  p.  799.  Jr 

Report  of  the  First  and  Second  Meetings  of  n 504 
8 ThTMln  Gazette,  vol.  x’  I' Gsl 

theimSailn  m T «»’’eeetate  may  be  innoxious.  “ DuHni 

tainbgSflask^T^xtrar^^^  of  sugar  had  been  inclosed  in  a chest  con' 
liquor^escaoed  and  tbp  having  been  broken,  th 
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properties  oi’  tlie  conipouuds  of  lead  depend  on  tlic  presence  ol  ihe 
carbonate  alone.* 

The  experiments  of  Mitsclierlicii  have  added  greatly  to  oui  know- 
ledge of  the  action  of  acetate  of  lead.  A portion  of  these  were  undei- 
taken  to  ascertain  the  reciprocal  decompositions  of  acetate  of  lead,  and 
the  chief  animal  compounds.  The  result  renders  it  probable  that  the 
oxide  of  lead  unites  in  different  proportions  with  albumen  and  acetic 
acid  to  form  definite  compounds,  some  of  which  are  soluble,  and  others 
insoluble  in  water.  With  milk  there  is  a copious  precipitate  of  casein, 
and  the  compound  will  be  almost  inert  in  the  stomach;  while  with 
salivin,  and  the  free  acid  of  the  gastric  juice,  the  precipitates  are  so- 
luble, and,  of  course,  may  prove  active.  The  insoluble  compound  is 
formed  wdth  mucus,  and  it  is  probable  that  most  of  the  lead  introduced 
into  the  stomach  passes  through  the  intestines  in  this  inert  combi- 
nation. In  small  doses  the  acetate,  when  applied  to  a secreting  sur  ace, 
is  decomposed,  and  it  is  only  when  the  quantity  is  so  large  as  only  to 
be  partially  decomposed  by  the  secretions  of  the  stomach  that  the 
subjacent  organ  is  attacked  and  corroded.  This  corrosion  is  ^ 
chemical,  hnd  takes  place  both  in  the  dead  and  living  animal , though 
in  the  latter  it  is  modified  by  the  powers  of  life  favouring  the  decom- 

^ In  his  experiments  on  animals  the  acetate  was  introduced  into  the 
stomach  by  means  of  an  elastic  catheter.  When  or  seven  dos^ 
of  about  eight  grains  each  in  solution  w^re  given  to  labbits,  tliej 
ciuLd  deafness!  slow  breatdiing,  and  death  fo  lowed  m a te  am 
paroxvsni.  The  stomach  contained  an  acid  yellowish  fluid,  an  . 
small  quantity  of  white  insoluble  flakes.  In  each  of  these  lead 
detected.  The  mucous  coat  was  but  little  affected,  and  t j®  ^ 
detected  in  the  feces.  But  it  could  not  be  found  in  the  blood  or 
urine.  This,  indeed,  was  the  result  in  all  his  experiments;  and 
therefore  infers,  that  if  it  passes  into  them  at  all,  it  must  be  in  \e  y 

''“ll'^rrgerdoses  (nearly  three  drachms)  the  pulse  was  accelmte^ 
there  was  great  thirst,  difficult  respiration,  increased  fecal  and  uiinaj 
clischargesr  great  weakness  and  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  roii. 
three  to^ twelve  hours  .in  a tetanic  paroxysm.  Ihe  niucous  coa 
„ow  grey  or  white,  dry  and 

The  vessels  of  the  cellular  tissue  were  gorged  with  ^oag^ 

The  whole  tract  of  the  small  intestines  shewed  simi  ai  \ „ 

ancer  If!  as  sometimes  happened,  bloody  or  whitish  urine  had  been 
voided  during  life,  the  ladder  corresponded  in  fe 

..  - It  appears  from  the  above  f 

duces  corrosion  of  the  mucous  merabiane  on  j a j.gjidered  probable 
arc  not  sufficient  for  its  decomimsition ; and  it  " gg,„blc 

that  the  peculiar  poisonous  action  ^ mice.-’  IfU'i® 

conipouuds  which  it  forms  with  the  acids  of  the  gastiic  juice 


• “The  theorv  that  I have  atlvanceil,  that  there 

- r Stf 
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,ii  opinion  be  correct,  it  would  follow  that  the  solution  in  acetic  acid  of 
; the  precipitate  caused  by  albumen  in  a solution  of  the  acetate  will 
ne  possess  poisonous  properties  greater  than  those  of  the  pure  acetate ; 
b and  such  was  the  consequence  of  experiments  with  it,  both  in  large 
and  small  doses.  Death  followed  more  quickly,  but  the  mucous  coat 
of  the  stomach  was  in  neither  case  corroded. 

Symptoms  of  poisoning  from  the  external  application  of  this  salt 
seldom  occur,  because  there  exists  no  free  acid  in  them  to  dissolve  the 
compounds  of  lead  with  the  organic  principles.  If  death  does  happen, 
the  result  is  owing  to  mechanical  and  local  irritation,  and  the  abdomi- 
nal viscera  are  found  healthy.  But  when  a solution  of  the  acetate  was 
decomposed  by  albumen,  and  the  precipitate,  dissolved  in  a slight 
excess  of  acetic  acid,  was  injected  into  the  cellular  tissue,  the  symptoms 
were  similar  as  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  as  were  also  the 
appearances  on  dissection.* 

As  to  the  use  of  acetate  of  lead  as  a medicine,  I may  be  permitted 
4 to  repeat  a remark  made  in  the  former  edition. 

I have  too  often  witnessed  the  value  and  efficacy  of  acetate  of  lead 
in  pulmonary  and  uterine  haemorrhages,  not  to  feel  a great  partiality  for 
i it  as  an  astringent  medicine.  I know  of  nothing  that  can  be  substi- 
« tilted  in  extreme  cases.  But  I must  stojihere,  and  unequivocally  con- 
i demn  the  practice  which  has  occasionally  obtained,  of  late  years,  of 
i administering  the  salt  in  diarrhoea.  It  is  not  necessary,  at  this  time,  to 

0 point  out  the  reasons  why  it  must  prove  injurious  ; it  is  sufficient  to  say, 

1 that  death,  preceded  by  all  the  symptoms  of  acute  poisoning,  has  been 
^ the  consequences  of  its  exhibition.  We  have  the  authority  of  my 

0 friend  Dr.  Mann,  late  hospital  surgeon  in  the  United  States’  army,  in 
w asserting  that,  during  the  war  of  1812,  several  officers  of  rank  fell 
i{j  victims  to  its  use.j- 

V As  the  chemical  proofs  of  all  the  preparations  of  lead  are  in  many 
K respects  similar,  we  shall  notice  them  at  the  conclusion  of  this  article. 

1 Carbonate  of  lead  (cerusse,  or  white  lead). — We  have  a remarkable 
9 case  on  record  of  the  noxious  effects  of  this  substance  on  the  human 
TiJ  system. 

^ . Mr.  Deering,  a surgeon  in  London,  was  requested,  on  the  21st  of 
f)i October,  1808,  to  visit  Mrs.  R.,  the  wife  of  a respectable  tradesman  in 
djAldersgate  Street,  who  complained  of  violent  pain  in  the  scrobiculus 
l>jcordis,  with  great  soreness  of  the  epigastric  region  when  pressed  upon. 
'fShe  had  vomited  a considerable  quantity  of  bilious  matter,  and  at  the 
■n^same  time  her  bowels  were  constipated ; the  pulse  was  calm  and  regular, 

* Hhe  tongue  clean  and  moist,  and  there  was  no  symptom  of  fever  present. 
■••jA  cathartic  was  administered,  which  operated,  and  an  opiate  given  ip 
> ^the  evening.  The  following  morning  she  appeared  relieved ; but  in 
t le  evening  the  pain  and  vomiting  recurred,  and  these  symptoms  con- 
• ♦inued  for  some  successive  days  in  so  distressing  a degree  that  it  was 
< eeined  advisable  to  consult  the  family  physician,  which  was  done  on 


Foi  eign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  208.  British  Annals  of  Medi- 
, vol.  1.  p.  204.  Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson,  in  Lancet,  vol.  xxii.  p.  270. 

,T  New  Liigland  .lonrnal,  vol.  xi.  p.  10. 
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Novembol’  4,  1808.  At  tliis  time  these  symptoms  continued,  as  already 
intimated,  without  any  appearance  of  fever,  and  hence  the  physician 
was  induced  to  consider  the  affection  as  of  a rheumatic  and  spasmodic 
nature. 

In  a few  days,  in  conseciuence  of  the  amendment  of  the  patient, 
he  discontinued  his  visits.  In  about  a week  after  this  period,  a boy  iu 
the  same  family,  nearly  sixteen  years  of  age,  was  seized  with  symptoms 
exactly  similar  to  those  of  the  preceding  case,  and  similar  remedies 
afforded  only  partial  relief,  till  at  length  he  was  removed  into  the 
country,  and  thereby  recovered  his  health. 

A week  after  the  attack  of  this  youth,  the  eldest  child,  a boy,  six 
years  old,  was  also  seized  with  analogous  symptoms,  and  the  mother 
having  relapsed  into  her  former  state,  the  physician  was  again  con- 
sulted on  the  19th  of  November.  At  this  time  three  other  persons  in 
the  family  laboured  under  similar  affections,  and  suspicions  were  now 
entertained  that  some  poisonous  substance  might  have_  caused  this 
general  indisposition  of  the  family ; but,  after  a minute  investigation, 
no  one  circumstance  was  discovered  to  confirm  this  suspicion,  or  to 
elucidate  the  source  of  so  extensive  a calamity. 

The  sickness  and  pain  continued  unabated  in  Mrs.  R.,  but  the  son, 
after  the  period  of  a fortnight,  was  deemed  iu  a state  of  convalescence 
by  his  physician,  who  discontinued  his  attendance  ; he  was,  however, 
soon  after  seized  with  convulsions,  and  expired  within  a few  hours. 
Unexpected  and  severe  as  this  shock  was,  Mrs.  11.  afterwards  gradua  ly 
grew  a little  better.  She  had  hitherto  continued  to  suckle  her  chiki, 
which,  it  being  fifteen  months  old,  she  was  advised  to  wean  : to  this 
she  reluctantly  consented.  In  about  ten  days  after  the  child  wcaine 
somewhat  costive,  without  any  other  apparent  indisposition  ; but  at 
this  period  it  was  seized  with  vomiting  and  convulsions,  and  suddenly 
expired.  The  unhappy  parent  now  experienced  a return  of  her  com- 
plaints, and,  under  a persuasion  of  the  inefficacy  of  professional  aid, 
she  was  prevailed  upon  to  consult  an  empiric,  whose  attendance,  *houg  i 
continued  to  the  end  of  the  year,  proved  unavailing  ; and  on  the  3d  o 
January,  1809,  she  had  the  advice  of  Mr.  Chevalier,  an  experienced 
surgeon,  who  considered  the  patient’s  complaint  to  be  chronic  rheu- 
matism ; and  by  the  use  of  clysters  of  warm  water,  oily  mucilaginous 
medicines,  fomentations,  and  vesicatories,  she  appeared 
more  relief  than  at  any  period  since  the  first  attack  ; but  althoug  i » 
vomiting  and  sickness  were  less  violent  and  frequent,  the  pain  an 
soreness  of  the  abdomen,  first  complained  of,  never  entirely  subsided . 
she  was,  however,  able  to  sit  up  and  amuse  herself  with  a little  ^ 
w®rk,  and  to  go  about  the  domestic  concerns  of  her  family,  and  * • 

Chevalier  had  proposed  to  pay  his  final  visit  on  the  -1st.  n 
morning  of  this  day  she  rose  at  ten  o’clock,  and,  within  , 

hour  afterwards,  whilst  standing  near  the  desk  of  drawers,  she  ‘ J ; 
exclaimed,  “I  am  dying!”  She  was  seized  with  convulsions,  uhicli 
continued  till  five  o’clock  in  the  afternoon,  when  she  expired. 

On  the  subsequent  day  Mr.  Chevalier,  ^ 

well  known,  examined  the  body  by  dissection.  e> 
and  abdominal  viscera,  nor 'the  brain,  upon  the  mos  mii 
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, ation,  exhibited  the  least  appearance  of  disease  : in  short,  not  the  least 
trace  could  be  discovered  of  any  morbid  affection. 

With  respect  to  the  three  other  persons  already  mentioned  to  have 
: been  indisposed,  the  servant  maid,  one  of  them,  was  conveyed  to  her 
: friends,  and  recovered.  A sister-in-law  of  Mrs.  R.  also  recovered; 

; but  the  third,  who  was  her  mother-in-law,  died,  after  lingering  under 
; disease  till  March. 

f These  circumstances  having  been  cursorily  communicated  to  the 
.1)  ‘ Medical  Society,  Dr.  Adams,  Dr.  Hamilton,  and  Mr.  Lawrence,  were 
m , requested  to  visit  the  house  of  this  unfortunate  family,  and  to  endea- 
•ni  vour  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  the  calamity.  Every  culinary  article, 

» I.  and  the  whole  premises,  were  accurately  examined,  but  without  leading 
It,  to  any  discovery. 

I It  appeared,  indeed,  that  Mr.  11.,  the  husband  of  the  deceased  lady, 
i;  had  purchased  a cask  of  sugar  at  a sale,  a considerable  part  of  which 
( i.  had  been  disposed  of  to  some  friends  in  the  country,  who  had  used  it 
>ii:  without  inconvenience,  and  hence  no  suspicion  w'as  entertained  of  this 
b article  having  produced  the  fatality  in  Mr.  R.’s  family, 
il  In  this  state  of  uncertaintj’'.  Dr.  Laird,  another  member  of  the 
ib ) Medical  Society,  visited  the  house ; and,  on  examining  the  cask  which 
> ‘ had  contained  the  sugar,  he  observed  a white  powder  adhering  to  its 
W).  inner  surface,  and  which,  on  being  heated  by  the  blow-pipe  on  char- 
j;  coal,  afforded  globules  of  lead  in  the  metallic  state. 

» The  mystery  was  thus  at  length  developed.  The  sugar  had  been 
carelessly  put  into  a cask  which  had  previously  contained  white  lead. 
That  part  of  the  sugar  which  was  sent  into  the  country  had  probably 
'li'heen  taken  out  of  the  middle  of  the  cask,  and  had  never  come  in  con- 
H ’fact  with  the  lead  ; whilst  that  which  was  used  by  the  family,  having 
jh  been  taken  from  the  side,  was  impregnated  rvith  this  metal,  and,  doubt- 
i’,  less,  was  the  source  of  the  fatal  events  described. 

Of  nine  persons  in  this  family,  who  were  more  or  less  indisposed, 
four  died,  and  the  effects  of  the  poison  appear  to  have  been  nearly  in 
j the  ratio  of  their  respective  ages. 

y The  infant,  fifteen  months  old,  rvas  attacked  and  expired  within  the 
^ space  of  twenty-four  hours  ; the  child,  six  years  of  age,  survived  a fort- 
night ; Mrs.  R.,  aged  forty,  lingered  three  months  before  the  fatal 
ifc  event  took  place ; and  the  mother-in-law,  aged  sixty-seven,  died  four 
w nionths  after  the  attack. 

J 1 he  symptoms  in  each  wei’e  very  similar.  The  vomiting,  pain  in 
» the  stomach,  and  costiveness,  marked  the  attack  of  the  disease ; and 
pc  'the  soreness  of  the  epigastric  region  in  those  who  recovered  was  not 
l|  removed  by  medicine,  but  seemed  rather  gradually  to  wear  away  by 
g time  or  change  of  air.  The  matter  vomited  was  usually  of  a dark-  ' 
P yellow  colour,  though  sometimes  green  ; the  fseccs  were  in  general 
■ ark-coloured ; but  in  the  case  of  Mrs.  R.  they  were  completely  white 
p ‘I'lring  the  space  of  twenty-four  hours  only. 

™ 1 liere  was  a considerable  sameness  in  the  medical  treatment.  The 

P opiates  which  were  given  afforded  no  mitigation  of  the  symptoms, 
A «nies.s  joined  with  cathartics,  and  uiiled  by  fomentations,  &c.  The 
ountenances  of  all  the  patients  cxhiliited  a p.ale,  sickly,  w'au  aspect. 
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The  pulse  in  each  was  slow  and  regular,  rather  indeed  sluggish,  and 
generally  below  the  natural  state ; but  in  no  instance  were  there  any 

symptoms  of  paralysis.*  _ . • ^ 

I have  given  the  details  of  this  case  because  it  is  a most  instructive 
one  to  the  practitioner  as  well  as  the  medical  jurist.  Other  instances 
of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  carbonate  of  lead  mixed  with  sugar  have 
occurred  in  our  own  country.  Thus,  at  Concord,  in  New  Hampshire,  the 
State  Medical  Society  were  requested  to  examine  the  cause  of  a general 
illness  in  a family.  They  had  suffered  under  nausea  and  vomiting  tor 
several  weeks,  accompanied  with  costiveness,  pain,  and  great  weakness. 
The  disease  gradually  became  very  violent,  and  assumed  all  the  ap- 
pearances  of  colica  pictonum.  Suspicion  was  at 
white  lead  was  detected  in  the  sugar.  One  person,  a female,  died  alter 
having  laboured  under  partial  paralysis  and  frequent  and  violent  coii- 

' "^^Ordissection,  the  colon  was  found  contracted  in  some  parts,  the 
.rail-bladder  filled  with  bile,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain  turgid.  ^ Tli^p 
skin  was  of  a deep  yellow.  As  the  appearance  of  the  stomach  is  not 

mentioned,  it  is  to  be  presumed  it  w'as  healthy .f 

Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  experienced  in  his  own  person  tffe  effecL 
of  its  application  to  an  abraded  surface.  He  was  severeljMjumt  on 
both  hands,  and  among  the  treatment  early  used  was  wrapping  the 
parts  in  rac^s  dipped  in  a painter’s  solution  of  linseed  oil  and  white 
Cd  A rc°al  saturnine  colic  was  the  result  in  about  four  days  after 

£i(iurvc  and  red  fcarf— The  former  « ‘>'=  1’™?“'.'*' f ‘ 

state  of  semi-vitrification,  and  has  a greyish  red  coloui  _;  the  latter  i 
the  deutoxide,  and  is  of  a bright  red.  Both  ai^  poisonous  Red  1 
wafers  coloured  with  red  lead,  are  destructive  to  birds,  who  pick  thei 
up  • and  the  same  paste  is  sold  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  beete, 
in  which  it  succeeds  very  effectually.  Many  toys  are  | 

this  substance,  and  thus  children  have  t S®tX 

frenuentlv  into  their  mouths.§  Sir  George  Baker  , "s®' . 

infants  died  successively  in  convulsions,  at  Dartmouth  (Englai  d), 
eotelence  of  aTI  ment  which  had  litharge  in  ^ compos.t,on  bemg  : 
: to  the  nipples  of  their  „urscs.«  Dr.  C^rt-  r^  “ “ ^ 
in  India,  who  administered  to  two  soldiers  six  drachms  of  litharge 
divided  doses.  The  result  was  a very  violent  ,a- 

The  muriate  of  lead  (oxychloride  of  lead,  lei  3 
tent  yellow)  is  also  very  poisonous,  according  to  Di. 

Actio7i  of  air  and  water  upon  lea,d.--li  was  > Vitruvius,  that 

days  of  Caesar  and  Augustus,  by  the  Roman  aichitec 

• Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  403,  from  the  Transactions  of  the  Metlical  So- 

ciftty  of  London,  vol.  i.  part  1 . 

-1-  New  Enirland  .Tonrnal,  vol.  xii.  p.  250.  . 

-i-  Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  iv . p. 

8 Paris’s  JlcdicaUmisprudence,  vol.  It.  p..to2.  iii.  p.  423. 
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: t cerusse  was  formed  on  this  metal  by  water  passing  over  it,  and  he 
il  therefore  forbade  its  use  for  water-pipes.* 

1 Chemical  investigations,  in  later  times,  have  proved  the  correct- 
n{  ness  of  this  opinion,  and  the  only  question  has  been,  in  what  condition 
>.  it  is  present,  and  under  what  circumstances  it  is  most  freely  produced. 
91  The  following  may  be  taken  as  the  present  state  of  our  knowledge, 
i Lead  exposed  to  the  air  becomes  tarnished,  and  the  crust  thus 
<ir  formed  is  a carbonate.  It  will  be  produced  most  rapidly  if  the  air  be 
moist.  As  to  the  action  of  spring  waters.  Dr.  Lambe  was  of  the  opinion, 
£0  from  his  experiments,  that  they  possessed  the  power  of  dissolving  and 
>T  corroding  lead  to  such  an  extent  as  to  render  them  dangerous  to  man. 
• Dr.  Thomas  Thomson,  on  the  other  hand,  whilp  he  assented  to  the 
id  opinion  of  their  acting  on  lead,  nevertheless  maintained  that  the  metal 
^ « was  only  held  in  suspension,  and  not  in  solution,  and  that  the  quantity 
suspended  in  such  waters,  after  they  had  passed  through  lead  pipes, 
pumps,  or  cisterns,  is  far  too  minute  to  prove  injurious.  Dr,  Christi- 
^ son,  in  order  to  reconcile,  if  possible,  these  discrepancies,  performed  a 
^ series  of  experiments.  He  found  that  distilled  water,  deprived  of  its 
agases,  and  excluded  from  contact  with  the  air,  has  no  action  whatever 
% on  lead.  If  this  water  contains  the  customary  gases  (pure  rain  or  snow 
^ water},  the  surface  of  the  metal  soon  becomes  white,  but  this  soon 

a ceases,  if  the  surface  of  the  water  be  not  exposed  to  the  air.  In  that 
case,  and  if  the  air  has  free  access,  a white  powder  soon  forms  around 
^ the  lead,  and  this  increases,  until  after  a few  days  a large  number  of 
w white  pearly  scales  are  produced,  which  partly  float  in  the  water,  but 
*?  sre  chiefly  deposited  in  the  bottom  of  the  vessel.  These  scales  are, 
1$  on  analysis,  found  to  be  a carbonate.  He  also  ascertained  that,  during 
this  experiment,  a very  minute  quantity  of  lead  was  actually  dissolved 
4 in  the  water.f 

i Our  common  spring  and  river  water  (hard  water'),  however,  con- 
« tains  more  or  less  of  neutral  salts;  and  to  make  the  inquiry  practically 
useful,  it  becomes  necessary  to  ascertain  their  influence  in  promoting 
^or  impeding  the  action  on  the  lead.  Guyton  Morveau  found,  that  if 
he  added  a solution  of  either  sulphate  of  lime  or  muriate  of  soda  (salts 
very  common  in  spring  water)  to  distilled  water,  its  power  of  attacking 
lead  was  destroyed.  Dr.  Christison  extended  this  investigation  to 
jmany  other  salts,  and  found  that  they  all  impaired  the  power  of  the 
isiwater,  and  that,  even  when  the  carbonate  was  formed  in  very  minute 
ailquantities,  it  was  deposited  so  slowly,  and  adhered  so  closely  to  the 
li  »li^quid*|^*  hardly  be  supposed  to  diffuse  itself  through  the 

' ] • Christison,  p.  459-  f Ibid,  p.  4G0. 

ti  seven  vpar/ in  a series  of  experiments  continued  for 
lo'i  He  found  tVint  results  of  Dr.  Christison  in  a most  satisfactory  manner, 

fldead  Se  S perfectly  pure,  Tvhen  exposed  to  the  air,%cted  on 

►f  water  miTpf  ? ( ^ precipitate  of  carbonate  of  lead,  while  the 

Sft  not  "^etal.  But  if  the  distilled  water  was 

4 which  I'le  *^*1®  formation  of  the  carbonate.  Of  all  the  salts 

tt'  Water  fas  »nlnl,i.rr  found  those  which  are  mo.st  common  in  hard 

B — Guv’s  UnS-t  to  be  the  most  effectual  in  preventing  action  on  the  lead. 

t “-w'y  8 Hospital  Reports,  vol.  Hi.  pp.  GO-91. 
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Cant.  Philip  Yorke  has  recently  examined  the  subject,  and  also 
performed  a number  of  experiments  on  the  action  of  distilled  mid 
spring  water.  His  results,  in  the  main,  correspond  with  those  ot  Dr. 
Christison,  but  he  supposes  that,  besides  the  carbonate,  an  hydrated 

oxide  of  lead  is  formed,  soluble  in  the  water.* 

With  these  facts,  it  will  not  be  difficult  to  answer  Ae  question, 
whether  it  is  safe  to  carry  water  over  lead,  or  to  collect  it  in  cisterns 
lined  with  lead.  The  probability  certainly  is,  that  a portion  ot  rar- 
bonate  of  lead  is  either  dissolved  or  diffused  through  it,  and  renders 
the  liquid  measurably  deleterious  ; and  we  have  abundance  of  accounts 
to  illustrate  this  ophiion.  Lead  colic  was  unknown  at  Amsterdam 
until  the  metal  was  substituted  for  tiles  on  the  roofs  of 
it  then  raged  with  great  violence.  Dr.  Yeats,  in  a paper  on  the  vateis 
of  Tunbri^e  Wells,  mentions  that,  in  1815,  lead  colics  were  very  fre- 
quent at  that  place.  A Mr.  Taylor  had  laid  dovyi,  m 1814  sever^ 
thousand  feet  of  leaden  pipes,  to  convey  water  to  the 
In  the  following  year  the  lead  colic  occurred  in  those  houses  to  which 
Sis  and  all  doubt  as  to  the 

poison  in  it  was  removed  by  the  examinations  of  Dr.  ^ambe  and  Mr. 
Brande.  They  detected  the  carbonate  in  a very  minute  state  o 

"°“i"slVXTi,ilar  case  is  related  of  officers  on  board  a packet 
bound  for  the  East  Indies.  They  put  their  allowances  " ate 
leaden  cistern,  furnished  with  a stop-cock ; and  in  about  th  ee  we 
every  one  of  them  was  affected  with  all  the 

nuni  in  the  most  violent  degree.  On  arriving  at  St.  Helena  they  „ 

^'"''lUrrre^Tdit  deduction  from  the  ^^^earches  of  Dr  Christis^ 
that  in  proportion  to  the  purity  of  the  water,  and  the  presence  of  ca 
bonic  acid,  will  be  the  action  on  the  metal. § 


• London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  v p.^m 

confirmed  these  results,  and  found  the  oxide  pi  o iic  d y „aier—  - 

taining  air  to  be  perfectly  soluble  in  watei-oue  pait  oi  leau 
Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  453. 

t Braude’s  Journal,  V()l.  XIV.  p.  352.  nresence  of  lead  in  the  watf 

i Medical  ..Puhiireited  hydrogen.  Addi- 

was  demonstrated  by  the  application  of  a s ^ atrnutpd  with  lead  may  be  found  in 
tional  cases  of  the  injurious  effects  of  water  v7l.  ib  p.  419-  &c- 

the  Transactions  of  the  College  ''f  hL  ( e^ 

The  dry  bellyach,  so  common  in  the  M ‘ collected  in  tanks. 

water  passing  over  their  frequently  painted  ^oofs  and  ^ g 

_See  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xi.  pp.  /»,  7 Jo, 

§ In  the  water  of  the  river  'Phases,  tl.ongh  u flows  l eaoe^ 
be  detected  ; and  tliis  may  he  explained  by  t le  a , „,eul ; 

constantly  accumulate  in  it  h‘“'7  u ,f  vou  add  nitrate 

comhitie  with  it,  and  form  a h»\hy,  insoluble  P>^  ^ ,vluie 

of  lead  to  Thames  water,  you  will  find  that  it  ff^rvoscence  in  nitric  acid;  A 

Jowder  f.ll.  » .1..  «...  I.  » 

li.  tlurete,  « comt.l.ial.o..  of  o».de  ot  b.d  «.l . >"".0  " ; , |„a.  I'.ob.Mf 

the  impurity  of  Thames  water  that  prevents  it  V*'"'  free  from  lead- 

hard  wLers,  containing  sulphate  ''^  hme  in  solution,  y^^^  ^.^ters 

But,  with  these  exceptions,  we  may  W ^ cisterns,  coutaiu  small 

which  pass  through  leaden  pipes,  or  which  are  p 
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Different  articles  of  food  or  drink  may  be  contaminated  with  this 
substance. 

If  the  food  contain  any  free  vegetable  acids,  or  saline  preparations, 
it  will  attack  utensils  made  of  lead,  and  oxidate,  and  indeed,  in  some 
cases,  dissolve  them.  This  circumstance  seems  to  have  been  known  to 
the  ancients.  I'heir  tin  was  all  adulterated  with  lead  ; and  Galen, 
assigning  this  as  a reason,  cautions  against  the  use  of  tinned  vessels, 
and  recommends  the  preservation  of  medicines  in  glass  ones.* 

Earthen  vessels,  glazed  with  lead,  are  also  very  apt  to  be  acted  on 
by  vegetable  acids.  Vinegar  corrodes  them,  and  if  there  be  any  par- 
ticle of  food  within,  the  oxide  or  acetate  that  is  produced  will  mix  with 
it;f  so  also  weaker  acids.  A case  occurred  some  years  ago  at  North- 
ampton, Mass.,  where  a family,  consisting  of  eight  individuals,  were  all 
seized  with  colic  pains,  strong  convulsive  spasms  of  the  intestines, 
frequent  vomitings,  and  obstinate  costiveness,  in  consequence  of  eating 
stewed  apples,  which  had  been  kept  for  some  months  in  a large  earthen 
vessel.  On  examination,  the  glazing  was  found  corroded,  and  a solu- 
tion from  the  stewed  apples  exhibited  the  chemical  proofs  indicative  of 
the  metal.;};  Dr.  Eberle  also  states  that  he  saw  four  cases  in  1815, 
arising  from  apple-butter  being  in  these  vessels.  On  examining  one  of 
them,  a thin  crust  of  acetate  of  lead  was  seen  covering  its  internal 
surface.^ 

Milk  has  also  acted  on  vessels  of  this  description. 

The  adulteration  of  wines  by  lead  appears  to  be  an  old  device  ; and 
it  has  been  much  used,  since  it  destroys  their  austerity,  gives  them  a 
sweet  taste,  and  renders  them  saleable. 

Beckmann  supposes  that  the  ancients  were  acquainted  with  the  fact 
harsh  wines  milder;  for  Pliny  remarks,  that  when 
t le  Greek  and  Roman  wine-merchants  wished  to  try  whether  their 
wme  was  spoiled,  they  immersed  in  it  a plate  of  lead,  which  could 


T particles  of  carbonate  of  lead.’’_Dr.  T.  Thomson,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  495.  ’ & g * 

a t.  a Inventions,  vol.  iv.  p.  29.  The  question  has  sometimes  been 

t ri  • ’ V\  Jiether  the  sheet  lead,  which  is  wrapped  round  the  tea  obtained  from 
• » t.iuna,  may  not  prove  injurious  ? Dr.  Thomson  has  satisfactorily  determined  this 
, 'b  O"  analysis,  to  consist  of  lead  95‘5  parts,  and  tin  4 5 parts,  in 

•<  me  hundred.  This  alloy  is  not  so  liable  to  tarnish  as  pure  lead,  and  it  possesses  this 
peculiar  advantage,  that  when  it  comes  in  contact  witli  articles  of  food,  the  tin  is 
mways  acted  on  in  preference  to  the  lead.-Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  iv.  p,  155. 

! „ established  the  fact  just  mentioned  by  numerous  experiments See  his  paper 

n 1 inning,  copied  from  the  Journal  de  Physique,  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  second 
■erjes,  voJ.  ix.  pp.  38,  145. 

t Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  vol.  i.  p.  257,  &c. 

Dn^r  PO'S^noiis  effects  of  the  use  of  glazed  earthern  vessels,  by 

^ Mi  .V.  ''  ‘ImilT  c.  i.  rei.«d  ij 

auH  tV,«  I ’*PP'«-sauce,when  made,  is  turned  hot  into  these  pots, 

was  a T "P""-  I"  one-third 

' in  Boston  c ^ T pear  sweetmeats,  kept  in  a similar  way, 

in  iio.ston  IVIedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  2.39. 

usiiiir  l^ecorder,  vol.  i.  p.  534.  See  also  a paper  on  the  danger  of 

HamnriPnf‘'-'’‘,i  ‘‘**u’  ‘^'’PP®''’  >>y  Mr.  Thomas  Hayes,  surgeon, 

mpstead,  in  the  Repertory  of  Arts,  first  series,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 16. 
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only  be  to  observe  whether  by  corrosion  the  colour  of  the  lead  wa« 

was  not  until  the  fifteenth  century  that  the  use  of  lead  in  wines 
became  so  notorious  as  to  call  for  prohibitions  on  the  part  of  govern- 
ments  in  Germany;  and  the  adulteration  of  this  artic  e appears  to  have 
been  a subject  of  deliberation  at  the  Diet  of  Rothenburg  m 1487,  and 
the  Diet  of  Worms  in  1495  * In  France  this  species  of  villany  was 
carried  to  a great  excess.  The  Duke  of  Wirtemberg,  by  a decree 
dated  March  10,  1690,  declared  it  capital  to  mix  litharge  "‘“e,  or 
even  to  sell  litharge  in  the  shops;!  and  individuals  were  punished  with 
death  for  the  infraction  of  this  decree.  At  the  present  day,  we  have 
every  reason  to  believe  that  sugar  of  lead  is  freqently  employed  by 

adultSated  by  lead,  has  also  frequently  proved  injurious  and 
indeed  to  such  an  extent,  that  the  disease  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Devonshire  colic  has  been  deemed  to  originate  from  this  cause.  I am 
aware  that  other  causes  have  been  assigned,  but  it  is  sufficient  for  y 
mesent  purpose  that  this  fluid,  among  others,  has  excited  the  symptoms 
fn  question^  and  it  is  certainly  well  established  that  cider  boiled 
leaden  vessels  has  produced  death  to  those  drinking  it,  and  that  the 
Sng  o7S  n aieLen  cistern,  or  even  the  grinding  of  the  apples  m 
l[?oSs  “uch  are  nnited  by  lead,  has  been  the  ortg.n  of  senou. 

illne^J  is  also  another  liquor  which  may  act  on  lead.  Dr.  John 
Hunter  mentions  that  a violent  colic  prevailed  extensively  am^ong  the 
“Cs  r/amaica  in  1781-2.  They  were  in  the  hab.t  of  dr,„k,ng 
rum  and  suspecting  its  purity,  he  was  led  to  examine  it.  ihe  r . 
orhis  experiLiits  Induced  him  to  believe  that  it  was  conffiinmated 
with  leadJI  Dr.  Franklin  also  communicated  a 
George  Baker  on  this  point.  About  forty  years 
naner  was  read  in  1767),  leaden  worms  were  used  in  Boston  toi 
disfillation  of  rum.  The^  consequence  was  so  violent  to  drinkers,  an 
7e  Un'r  stf  Zmon,  that  govLment 

the  worms  to  be  constructed  of  block  tin.  Ihe  diy  belljacli  uas 
much  less  heard  of  afterwards.f 

• Rprkmann  on  Inventions,  vol.  i.  p.  396.  , • „ oin 

t Tra^.sactions  of  the  College  of  " Jmstle^^^  ffienln  Hanover, 

I Thirty  two  cases  occurred  in  the  Dukeof  New«^ 

pSertof  Sir  George  Baker  and 
the  College  of  Physicians  of  London,  vols.  i.  n.  m- , 

'""‘■ll’^Tr'aniictions  of  the  College  of  Physicians  of  donjon 

Commentaries,  vol.  xiii.  p,  138.  When  the  new  rum  in  ^ele^  .nali- 

pregnated,  has  been  kept  in  a cask  for  twelve  '"“'7'*’ „ j t,,e  discovery 
ties.  This  fact  is  mentioned  by  Mr.  Sylvester  and  '*7  h nt  appl  ed  to  t 
of  a new  test,  the  gallic  acid._See  Eclectic  Reperto.y,  vol.  iv.  p.  404, 
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Even  syrups  have  been  clarified  by  the  acetate  of  lead,  and  thus 
contain  a notable  portion  of  the  metal.* 

Cheese  has  sometimes  been  coloured  with  red  lead;  and  several 
cases  are  on  record  of  families  being  poisoned  by  its  use.  In  one 
instance,  a dog,  who  had  eaten  the  rind,  was  convulsed,  and  died  in  a 
day.t 

Sugar,  apart  from  the  actual  intermixture  of  a salt,  has  been  con- 
taminated by  lead.  A remarkable  instance  has  occurred  in  our  own 
country,  at  Calais,  in  the  state  of  Maine.  Nearly  one  hundred  persons 
were  almost  simultaneously  seized  with  violent  colicky  afiFections  ; out 
of  that  number  three  died,  and  several  remained  extremely  ill,  many 
suffering  also  under  paralysis  of  the  extremities.  On  examination, 
it  was  found  that  all  who  used  sugar  obtained  from  a certain  mercantile 
house  were  ill,  and  none  other.  This  led  to  a chemical  investigation 
by  Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson,  of  Boston,  and  he  demonstrated  the  pre- 
sence of  lead.  The  sugar  in  this  instance  came  from  Barbadoes ; and 
Dr.  Jackson  suggests  that  probably  leaden  reservoirs  were  used  in 
preparing  the  syrup,  and  that  the  free  acids  of  the  juice  acted  on  them.l: 
Mr.  Schweitzer  states  that  lead  is  often  found  in  English  chemical 
preparations,  and  assigns  as  a reason,  that  alkalies,  acids,  and  salts,  act 
on  the  white  glass  of  that  country,  which  contains  more  or  less  of  lead. 
He  appears  to  have  detected  its  presence  in  many  instances. § 

Saturnine  emanations  are  well  known  to  produce  dangerous  dis- 
ease ; and  these,  of  course,  most  readily  affect  workers  in  lead,  as 
plumbers,  painters,  type-founders,  printers,  and  potters.  I shall  not, 
however,  enter  on  this  subject  at  present,  as  it  can  hardly,  if  ever,  be  a 
subject  of  legal  investigation,  and  particularly  because  it  can  be 
examined  with  most  advantage  when  we  treat  of  t\ie  Diseases  of  Manu- 
facturers in  the  part  relating  to  Medical  Police.|| 

It  will  be  proper,  however,  to  give  a short  sketch>f  the  symptoms 
produced  by  the  gradual  introduction  of  small  quantities  of  lead  into 
the  system.  This  will  illustrate  the  efl:’ects  of  adulterated  food  and 
drink,  and  also  those  produced  by  emanations,  or  by  working  in  the 


8 


Colic  is  among  the  earliest  symptoms,  and  from  this  circumstance 
he  complaint  has  been  styled,  for  a length  of  time,  colica  pict  onum. 


‘ P'  detected  by  Lnbar. 

aqiie  and  Pelletier  in  the  orange-water  sold  in  Paris  in  1829.— Annales  d’Hygiene, 

Jledicine%of.  i.  London.— British  Annals  of 

+ Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  7IC. 

II  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  viii.  p.  206. 

the  ate  Lrk  of'nr.’  quotation  in  this  place.  It  is  extracted  from 

^vho  had  a * ara  vHr  was  consulted  by  a gentleman 

On  inouirv^  ho  .®‘=tion  of  one  side  of  his  face,  without  any  assignable  cause. 

whereThe  ti  wa/nl’’  a"'®'  '"Khts  in  a room 

In  the  T i I sV Review,  vol.  i.  p.  736. 

Journal,  of  severe  lead^colL^”d^^^®/r’'’  **i'i  ’’’  ‘'''om  an  Italian 

, set  ere  lead  colic  induced  by  swallowing  a quantity  of  lead  shot. 
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It  is  not  acute  at  first,  nor  of  long  duration,  but  frequency 
at  last  becomes  intolerably  severe.  The  mouth  d y , 

rally  an  absence  of  l The  abdomen 

sometimes  vomiting,  which  will  last  toi  several  > 

is  drawn  inwards  towards  the  navel;  and  this  S 

comTot^^^^^^  telZe  lllZZTlTe  dLlmrged  with  pain  and  diffi- 

tatircl^anrpmrttceoT 

motions,  prostration  of  strength,  a dry  cough,  and  a gradual  wasting, 
«"’irJiC'otr:Tb;^mLTr£r  *0  appearances  found 

on  dissection  in  those  who  ha«^^^^ 

r aL^‘rgi.nds,  affefions  of  the  live.  spie» 

:7t,;e"=er "ortir'ireat 

colon,  is  the  only  morbid  appearance  that  was  noticed 

W— A multiplicity  ^ 1 

the  detection  of  the  acetate,  or  any  other  f 

shall  follow  Dr.  Christison  in  stating  ^ . geipitote,  the  sul- 

(a.)  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  causes  a black  p p 

phuret  of  lead.  This  is  a very  canary  yellow  precipitate, 

(i.)  Chromate  of  potash  gives  a beautiful  canaiy  yeiiow  p 

the  chromate  of  lead.  upantiful  vellow  precipitate, 

(c.)  Hydriodate  of  potash  causes  also  a beautdu' ye  no  p ^ 

the  iodide  of  lead.  If,  however,  an  ^ugh  there 

present,  these  acids  will  cause  a ye  ow  of  these  tests, 

be  no  lead  in  the  solution. t I *mpm  , . ^ precipitate  with  other 

since  sulphuretted  hydrogen  produces  a black  precip.wie 

substances.  tliluted,  a piece  of  zi«c 

susp^tL^/i:"  rrei:r«  the  usual  crystalline  arbor- 

Sulphate  of  soda.  This  j-ecommen^d  T Tlmiip 

as  a very  minute  and  unequivocal  test.  It  will  produce 

• Among  late  writers  on  colica  I lead,  de- 

DnWin,  and  Copland’s  Dictionary.  /y-.  Pu"^,,,f„etory.- London  and  Edinburgh 
tecied  the  metal  in  the  atmosphere  of  h.s  manntaao.y 

Philosopliical  Magazine,  vol.  yii.  p.  77.  Johnson  has  recommeiid  ^ 

colour  will  he  produced. —Lancet,  N.  b.  v . • P 

I Christison,  p.  dOG. 
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)■  cipitate  in  water,  containing  one  hundred  thousandth  of  its  weight  of 
lead.  “ The  precipitate,”  says  Dr.  Thomson,  “ is  a fine  dense  powder, 
which  speedily  falls  to  the  bottom,  and  is  not  redissolved  by  nitric 
acid;  no  other  precipitate  can  be  confounded  with  it  except  sulphate 
of  barytes,  and  there  is  no  chance  of  the  presence  of  barytes  in  solu- 
tion in  water.”* 

The  reduction  of  the  siilphuret  may  be  accomplished  by  putting  it 
into  a small  hole  scraped  in  a piece  of  charcoal,  and  applying  the  flame 
of  the  blowpipe  to  it.  The  metal  almost  immediately  appears.  If  any 
doubt  exists  as  to  its  nature,  the  charcoal  may  be  withdrawn,  and  the 
flame  again  applied,  “ when  two  beautiful  concentric  circles  of  red  and 
yellow  remain,  being  the  yellow  and  red  oxide  of  lead.” 

Insoluble  matters  may  be  evaporated  to  dryness,  and  burnt  in  a 
crucible  ; but,  generally  speaking,  nitric  acid  will  dissolve  the  lead  from 
most  of  its  compounds  that  are  insoluble  in  water.f 

Dr.  Charles  T.  Jackson  used  the  following  process  in  examining 
the  suspected  sugar.  Five  hundred  grains  were  burnt  to  cinders  in  a 
platina  crucible,  and  these  cinders  again  to  ashes  in  a capsule.  The 
ashes  were  digested  with  nitric  acid,  and  then  evaporated  to  dryness. 
They  were  then  treated  with  water,  and  filtered.  A current  of  sul- 
phuretted hydrogen  was  now  passed  through  it,  which  produced  the 
black  sulphuret  of  lead.  This,  when  collected  and  dried,  weighed 
1-6  gr.  = ]-38gr.  of  metallic  lead  = 2-337  grs.  of  oxide  of  lead,  or 
nearly  38  grs.  of  oxide  of  lead  in  one  pound  of  sugar. 

Antidotes.  — From  the  experiments  of  Orfila,  it  appears  that  the 
sulphates  of  soda  and  magnesia  are  the  most  useful  remedies  against 
the  noxious  effects  of  the  salts  of  lead.  They  decompose  the  acetate 
in  particular,  and  transform  it  into  an  insoluble  sulphate  of  lead,  which 
Orfila  considers  innoxious.  The  phosphate  of  soda  is  also  an  antidote. 
He  recommends  the  same  treatment  for  the  other  preparations.  We 
should  aid  their  operation  by  diluents  and  purgatives,  and  prevent  any 
tendency  to  inflammation  by  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

The  treatment  of  colica  pictonum  does  not  require  a notice  in  this 
place. 

The  sulphuret  of  potash  should  never  be  administered  as  an  antidote, 
since  it  is  (as  we  have  already  shewn)  itself  a poison. 

Iodide  of  lead — This,  from  some  experiments  of  M.  Paton,  would 
seem  to  be  a poison.  He  gave  twenty-four  grains  to  a cat,  which  after 
some  hours  produced  violent  colic,  and  apparently  great  suffering.  It 
^ died  on  the  third  day,  but  on  dissection  no  traces  of  irritation  could 
’ij  be  found.  He  could  not  detect  the  poison  in  the  fluids  of  the  stomach, 
i The  contents  of  the  intestines  were  then  boiled  with  distilled  water, 
0 Md  decolorised  with  carbon,  but  on  this  reagents  induced  no  change. 
% he  residuum  was  then  boiled  in  water,  acidulated  with  nitric  acid, 
B and  on  adding  a solution  of  chromate  of  potash,  chromate  of  lead  was 

**  . Jiirispnidence,  vol,  ii.  p.  3C.3.  Devergie,  however,  denies 

« f"  I’ , soda  is  a minute  test,  and  i)ref'ers  in  this  respect  the  chromate  of 
potash,  vo).  ii.  p.  779,  ' 

I Christison,  p.  483.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  380. 
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thrown  down.  Further  experiments  produced  all  the  phenomena  of 
the  soluble  salts  of  lead.* * * § 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  observes  that  the  iodide  of  lead  is  soluble  in 
boiling  water,  and  is  deposited,  on  cooling,  in  very  brilliant  golden- 
coloured  scales.  A small  portion  only  remains  in  solution.  To  this, 
when  cold,  add  mucilage  of  starch,  and  pour  on  the  mixture  chlorine 
gas,  or  drop  into  it  nitrous  acid.  In  the  one  case,  iodide  of  amidine 
and  chloride  of  lead  will  be  formed,  and  in  the  others,  iodide  of  amidine 
and  nitrate  of  lead.f 


CHROME. 

Several  of  the  compounds  of  this  metal  are  coming  into  extensive 
use  in  the  arts,  and  their  effects  both  on  man  and  animals  are  found  to 
be  extremely  active. 

Professor  Gmelin,  of  Tubingen,  performed  numerous  experiments 
with  the  chromate  of  potash.  When  one  grain  was  injected  into  the 
jugular  vein  of  a dog,  it  produced  no  eftect.  Four  grains  induced 
constant  vomiting,  and  death  in  six  days,  without  any  distinct  symptoms 
except  weakness,  and  without  any  obvious  morbid  appearance.  Ten 
grains  caused  instant  death,  by  suddenly  stopping  the  action  of  the 

When  introduced  under  the  skin,  its  effects  are  still  more  remark- 
able. It  seems  to  cause  general  inflammation  of  the  lining  membrane 
of  the  air-passages.  Thus,  when  a drachm  in  powder  was  inserte 
under  the  skin  of  the  neck  of  a dog,  the  symptoms  were  want  of 
appetite,  vomiting,  a purulent  matter  discharged  from  the  eyes,  pal&y 
■ of  the  hind  legs,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  death  on  the  sixth  day. 
On  dissection,  the  wound  was  seen  not  much  inflamed,  but  the  larynx, 
bronchise,  and  ramifications  of  the  air-tubes,  contained  fragments  ot 
fibrinous  effusion,  and  the  nostrils  were  full  of  similar  matter. 

When  swallowed,  the  salts  of  chrome  cause  inflammation,  but  not 

of  a violent  kind.J  p u • 

The  workmen  in  Glasgow,  who  use  the  bichromate  of  potash  in 
dyeing,  early  observed  injurious  effects  from  immersing  their  hands  m 
its  solution.  Troublesome  sores  soon  broke  out  on  the  parts  touched 
by  it,  and  these  gradually  extended  deeper  and  deeper,  without  spread- 
ing, until  they  in  some  cases  actually  made  their  way  through  the  arm 

or  hand  altogether.^  , . /•  a 

Dr.  Gumming,  of  Glasgow,  and  Dr.  Baer,  of  Baltimore  ' 
latter  place  the  bichromate  of  potash  is  largely  manufactured),  con- 
firm the  frequency  of  these  effects  on  the  workmen.  Ihe  orn 
remarks  that  the  first  effect  of  the  habitual  application  to  the  skin  i 
to  cause  a papulous  eruption,  and  this  after  a little  time  becomes  pus 
lous.  If  the  exposure  be  continued,  deep  sloughs  form  under 


• British  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  272. 

t Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  XX.  p.  708.  . ioq 

J Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  lao. 

§ Ibid.  p.  134. 
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pustules.  To  prevent  these  effects,  an  apparatus  'was  constructed  so  as 
to  require  only  the  immersion  of  the  tips  of  the  fingers  ; but  even  here 
the  eruption  made  its  appearance  in  susceptible  individuals.*  Dr. 
Baer  has  seen  these  ulcers  on  parts  of  the  body  where  he  is  sure  the 
solution  did  not  come  in  contact,  and  he  is,  therefore  disposed  to 
ascribe  them  to  the  effects  of  vapours  charged  with  chromic  acid.  He, 
however,  observed  no  impression  on  the  skin  from  the  most  con- 
centrated form  of  the  solution,  when  the  cuticle  was  not  abraded. 

Several  fatal  cases  have  occurred  in  Baltimore,  of  poisoning  with 
the  saturated  liquor  of  the  bichromate  of  potash.  The  following  was 
communicated  by  Dr.  Baer  to  Professor  Ducatel.  A labourer,  aged 
thirty-five,  on  attempting  to  draw  off  from  a refiner  a solution,  in  the 
effort  to  exhaust  the  siphon  by  suction,  received  a small  quantity  of 
the  solution  into  his  mouth.  His  first  impression  was  that  he  had  spit 
it  out ; but  only  a few  minutes  elapsed  before  he  was  seized  with 
great  heat  in  the  throat  and  stomach,  and  violent  vomiting  of  blood 
and  mucus.  The  vomiting  continued  until  just  before  his  death,  which 
occurred  in  five  hours.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  tissue  of  the 
stomach,  duodenum,  and  about  one-fifth  of  the  jejunum,  was  found 
destroyed  in  patches.  The  remaining  parts  of  it  could  be  easily 
removed  by  the  handle  of  the  scalpel.f 

Antidotes. — Dr.  Ducatel  recommends  the  exhibition  of  a solution 
of  the  carbonate  of  soda  or  potash  for  the  purpose  of  neutralising  the 
excess  of  acid  to  which  the  injury  is  mainly  to  be  ascribed.  The  sub- 
sequent inflammation  is  to  be  treated  on  general  principles. 

The  rarer  metals  have  also  been  made  the  subject  of  experiments, 
particularly  by  Professor  Gmelin.  A brief  notice  of  their  effects  will 
be  sufficient. 

Molybdenum,  in  the  form  of  molybdate  of  ammonia,  appears  to  be 
a feeble  poison.  Half  a drachm  killed  a rabbit  in  two  hours,  causing 
strong  convulsions  before  death.  In  dogs,  it  produced  merely  vomit- 
ing and  diarrhoea,  and  ten  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  did  not 
prove  fatal. 

Tungsten,  in  the  form  of  tungstate  of  ammonia,  and  in  the  dose  of 
a drachm,  had  no  effect  when  swallowed  by  a dog.  The  tungstate  of 
soda  ca.used  some  vomiting.  With  rabbits,  however,  the  salts  of  this 
metal,  if  given  in  large  quantities,  are  fatal.  They  die  in  convulsions, 
and  some  inflammation  is  found  in  the  stomach. 

Tellurium. — Of  this  he  had  not  sufficient  to  make  a complete 
set  of  experiments.  Ten  grains  of  the  oxide  killed  a rabbit  in  ten 
days  without  any  particular  symptoms. 

Titanium  appears  innoxious. 

Osmium  is  an  active  poison.  The  muriate  causes  immediate,  vio- 
lent, and  long-continued  vomiting,  even  in  small  doses.  Rabbits  were 
soon  destroyed,  and  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  oesophagus,  were  black, 
rough,  and  hard  on  the  inside,  owing  to  a reduction  of  the  salt  by 

Ediii^ljiirgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  301. 

r»  In  Baltimore  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  44. 

Ducatel’s  Manual  of  Toxicology,  p.  144.  , r 
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animal  matter.  A grain  and  a half  of  metallic  osmium  killed  a dog  in 
an  hour  with  vomiting  and  convulsions. 

The  hydrochlorate  of  Iridium  caused  vomiting  and  diarrhoea  in 
dogs,  and  death  in  rabbits,  apparently  through  inflammation.  Six 
grains  injected  into  the  jugular  of  a dog  produced  death  in  four 

minutes,  • . , i 

The  double  muriate  of  soda  and  Rhodium  had  no  effect  in  doses 
of  fifteen  grains  on  rabbits,  and  even  when  ten  grains  were  injected 
the  immediate  prostration  was  recovered  from,  and  the  animal  died  in 
five  days  without  any  particular  symptoms. 

The  muriate  (hydroohlorate)  of  Palladium  is  a very  active  poiwn. 
Three  grains  injected  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a dog  killed  it  within  a 
minute  by  destroying  the  irritability  of  the  heart  and  causing  partial 
coagulation  of  the  blood.  A few  grains  taken  into  the  stomach  caused 
vomiting,  diarrhoea,  and  weariness  in  dogs.  In  rabbits  it  produces  no 
particular  symptoms,  but  loss  of  appetite  and  death  take  place  in  three 
days  from  the  general  and  violent  inflammation  of  the  stomach. 

Nickel— i:\ie  sulphate  is  inactive.  Twenty  grains  given  to  a dog 
produced  no  effect  except  vomiting  and  weariness.  The  same  quan- 
tity, however,  caused  convulsions  and  death  in  a rabbit,  \\  hen 
inserted  into  the  cellular  tissue,  although  the  whole  of  the  salt  was 
absorbed,  no  deleterious  effect  was  induced. 

Cobalt.— is  more  active.  Thiity  grains  of  the  muriate,  when 
swallowed,  killed  a rabbit  within  a day.  Twenty-four  grains  inserted 
under  the  skin  caused  frequent  vomiting,  but  the  animal  recovered. 
Three  grains  of  sulphate  injected  into  a vein  proved  fatal  in  four 


days,  . . 

Uranium.— Three  grains  of  the  nitrate  when  injected  into  a vein 

caused  instant  death,  but  dogs  swallowed  fifteen,  and  from  that  to  sixty 
grains,  without  any  effect,  except  slight  vomiting. 

Cerium  is  quite  inactive,  A drachm  caused  no  inconvenience  in  a 

dogi  nor  half  that  quantity  on  a rabbit. 

Manganese  presented  some  peculiar  effects.  A drachm  o le 
sulphate  killed  a rabbit  in  an  hour,  but  thirty  grains  swallowed  by  a 
dog,  or  two  drachms  inserted  into  the  cellular  tissue,  were  without  any 
eflTect.  Twelve  grains  injected  into  a vein  induced  death  in  five  days, 
and  the  stomach,  duodenum,  and  liver,  w'ere  much  inflamed.  le 
latter  organ  particularly  was  mottled  with  inflamed  streaks  that  pen 

trated  into  its  substance.*  p ^ . r , j 

At  a subsequent  period  Professor  Hunefeld,  of  Gnefswalde,  fou 
that  analogous  effects  w'cre  produced  on  the  liver  by  manganesic  aci  , 
but  that  it  could  hardly  be  called  a poison.  Although  large  dos 
were  given  to  a rabbit,  it  survived  them,  but  on  being  killed  the  i' 
was  found  soft,  and  one  part  of  a bright  red,  while  elsewhere  it 
a dark  brownish  red.  When  this  organ  W'as  incinerated,  its  ashes  ga 
unequivocal  indications  of  manganese. f 


. 134-138. 


• Gmelin,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  .Tonrnal,  ynl.  xxvi.  pp. 
t Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xx.xvi.  p.  400. 
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Professor  Couper,  of  Glasgow,  mentions  several  cases  of  disease 
occurring  in  that  city  among  men  employed  in  grinding  the  black 
oxide  of  manganese,  preparatory  to  its  use  in  making  the  bleaching 
powder.  The  air  is  loaded  with  this  substance  in  fine  dust,  and  some 
of  it  must  be  swallowed.  The  earliest  symptom  observed  was  a gra- 
dual loss  of  power  in  the  lower  limbs.  This  increased  in  several 
instances  to  such  a degree  that  they  were  obliged  to  quit  their  work, 
and  after  the  lapse  of  several  years  the  recovery  is  quite  imperfect. 
The  paralysis  is  not,  however,  attended  with  a loss  of  sensibility  or 
affection  of  the  intellect.  There  was  no  trembling,  as  results  from 
mercur}^  or  colic,  as  from  lead. 

After  the  knowledge  thus  acquired  of  the  effects  of  the  black 
ii  I oxide,  other  individuals  were  seized  with  the  first  symptoms  ; viz. 
41 : staggering.  They  were  immediately  removed  to  another  employment, 
bf.  and  at  the  end  of  a few  weeks  their  health  was  restored.* 

Oxide  of  Cadmium,  in  a dose  of  twenty  grains,  made  a dog  vomit, 
but  ten  grains  had  no  effect  at  all.f 

BARYTES  AND  ITS  SALTS. 

All  its  soluble  salts  are  poisonous,  and  on  this  account  the  sulphate, 
til  being  insoluble,  is  not  so.  The  muriate  is  generally  deemed  a more 
if:  active  agent  than  the  pure  or  the  carbonated  barytes. 

Bai'yUs,  whether  pure  or  carbonated,  when  introduced  into  the 
t(  ■ stomach,  produce  vomiting,  hiccup,  insensibility,  convulsions,  and  death. 
The  stomach  was  found  inflamed  throughout  its  whole  extent,  and 
extravasations  of  black  blood  were  seen  near  the  pylorus.  The  lungs 
and  intestines  were  natural. J 

Mr.  Parkes  mentions  that  he  visited  the  mine  of  carbonate  of 
T barytes  at  Anglezark,  in  the  county  of  Lancaster,  and  was  informed 
by  Mr.  Derbyshire,  who  occupies  the  estate  on  which  the  mine  is 
n situated,  that  some  years  since  he  lost  three  cows  at  one  time  which  had 
e-  strayed  from  their  pasture,  and  were  found  licking  some  lumps  of 
•J  the  spar,  which  at  that  time  lay  about  the  mouth  of  the  mine  in 
IJ1  abundance.  It  was  also  stated  that  it  was  impossible  to  keep  any 
■«  fowls  upon  the  farm,  as  they  mistook  the  barytes  for  white  sand.  They 
were  sure  to  die  on  the  first  day  that  they  got  out  upon  the  land.  Mr. 
i Parkes  also  adds  the  following  quotation  from  Leigh’s  History  of 
Lancashire : “Some  have  been  hardy  enough  to  take  a drachm  at  one 
dose,  particularly  one  James  Barnes’s  wife  and  child,  and  in  about 
■ I nine  hours  afterwards  they  expired.  The  like  quantity  in  about  three 
hours  will  kill  a dog.”§ 

A recent  case  of  poisoning  by  the  carbonate  has  been  described 
jy  Dr.  Wilson.  A young  female  took  half  a tea-cupful  of  it,  to 
which  she  previously  added  water.  Soon  after  she  took  some  medi- 
! cine,  which  induced  vomiting. 


* British  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  41 
T Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  i.  p.  396 


§ Parkes’  Chemical  Essays. 


-f  Christison,  p.  453. 
London,  1015,  vol.  ii.  p.  217- 
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In  two  hours  double  vision,  pain  in  the  head,  and  weight  in  the 
epigastrium,  followed.  Pain  and  cramps  over  the  whole  body  next 
occurred.  Repeated  doses  of  sulphate  of  magnesia  were  given,  but 
the  pain  and  cramp  continued  for  several  weeks,  and  her  recovery  was 
protracted.* 

Muriate  of  barytes,  when  injected  into  the  jugular  vein,  caused  great 
agitation  and  convulsions,  and  death  ensued  in  six  minutes  after  the 
operation.  On  dissection,  the  heart  was  found  distended  with  coagu- 
lated blood  ; the  stomach  was  natural,  while  the  lungs  were  crepitating 
and  rather  denser  than  usual. 

When  applied  to  a wound  in  the  state  of  powder,  Mr.  Brodie  found 
that  it  produced  vertigo,  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  general 
insensibility,  dilated  pupils,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  stomach  and 
intestines  were  not  affected.  The  lungs  were  exactly  in  the  same 
situation  as  in  the  previous  experiment. 

Orfila  and  Brodie  have  each  introduced  this  substance  into  the 
stomach  of  animals.  It  excited  vomiting  and  purging,  violent  con- 
vulsions, and  greatly  accelerated  the  pulse.  Insensibility  generally 
ensued  previous  to  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
of  a livid  red  colour,  and  it  could  be  easily  rubbed  off.  The  muscular 
coat  exhibited  tw'O  broad  patches  of  a cherry-red  colour.  The  lungs 
were  natural,  but  the  left  ventricle  of  the  heart  contained  black  fluid 
blood. t 

We  have  also  some  instances  of  its  effects  on  the  human  system. 
An  over-dose  (probably  seventy  or  eighty  drops)  excited  violent  purg- 
ing and  vomiting,  loss  of  muscular  motion  in  the  limbs  and  coldness 
of  the  extremities,  from  which  the  patient  did  not  recover  in  some 
days. I An  ounce  in  solution,  which  was  taken  by  mistake  for  Glau- 
ber’s salts,  produced  instant  vomiting,  convulsions,  pain  in  the  head, 
and  deafness,  and  death  supervened  within  an  hour  after  exhibition  of 
the  poison. § 

In  the  case  of  a female  in  Germany,  related  by  Dr.  Wach,  halt  an 
ounce  of  the  powder  of  muriate  of  barytes  was  by  mistake  dissolved  in 
warm  water  and  swallowed  at  once.  Similar  symptoms  ensued 
the  previous  case,  with  twitchings  of  the  face  and  limbs,  and^  she  i 
in  less  than  tw'o  hours.  On  dissection,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were 
found  inflamed,  and  there  was  a perforation  of  the  coats  of  the  former; 
the  edges  of  which  were  swollen  and  thickened.  The  colon  was  mor- 
bidly contracted,  and  on  its  inner  surface  were  several  broad  ecchy- 
mosed  spots.  The  pharynx  and  oesophagus  were  slightly  inflamed. 
The  lungs  and  brain  were  congested  with  thick  black  blood.  H 

Chemical  Sulphuretted  hydrogen  does  not  produce  any 

change  in  barytic  solutions. 


* London  liledical  Gazette,  vol.  xiv.  p.  480.  , 

+ Chaptal  mentions  that  MM.  Hazard  and  Biron  gave  to  some  I'”'’*®®.  , 

muriate  and  carbonate  of  barytes  in  doses  of  1 18  grains  every  day,  and  1 

died  suddenly  after  having  taken  them  for  a few  days — Chemistry,  applied  to 

^ Medi'cal’clmmentaries,  vol.  xix.  p.  151.  § Brande’s  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  382. 

II  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xxx.  p.  205,  from  Henke  s Journal. 
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In  case  the  antidote  which  we  shall  presently  mention  has  been 
given,  additional  difficulties  will  be  presented  in  endeavouring  to 
detect  poison.  Probably  the  most  satisfactory  process  will  be  to  add 
nitric  acid,  and  then  filter  and  convert  the  whole  to  sulphate  of  barytes 
by  adding  sulphate  of  soda.  Heat  the  precipitate  for  half  an  hour, 
wliich  will  convert  the  sulphate  to  a sulphuret.  The  sulphuretted 
hydrogen  will  be  disengaged  by  adding  muriatic  acid,  and  the  earth 
remains  for  examination  with  its  tests  as  given  in  all  works  on  che- 
mistry.* 

Antidotes.  From  the  experiments  of  Orfila  it  appears  that  the 
sulphate  of  soda  or  magnesia  is  the  proper  remedy  w'hen  early  adminis- 
tered.  These  decompose  the  poison,  and  produce  an  insoluble  sulphate 
of  barytes.  \ omiting  must  always  be  encouraged. 

The  salts  of  Strontia,  according  to  Gmelin,  are  very  feebly  poi- 
sonous.f  j j t' 


* Christison,p.  509. 

t Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  132. 


CHAPTER  XIX. 

IRRITANT  POISONS  {concluded). 


1.  Vegetable  and  animal  ibbttants.  Vegetable  acrids.  Bryonia  dio^ca. 
Momordica  elaterium  ; elaterine.  Cucnmis  colocynthis.  Euphorbia  officinanim, 
and  other  species.  Ricinus  communis.  Jatroplia  curcas,  manihot,  and  other 
species.  Hippomane  mancinella.  Croton  tiglium.  Ranunculus  acris,  and  other 
species.  Anemone  pulsatilla,  and  other  species.  Caltha  palustris.  Deliihiiiiura 
staphysagria.  Clematis  vitalha.  Chelidonium  majus.  Daphne  gnidium,  and 
mezereum.  Convolvulus  jalapa,  and  scammonea.  Narcissus  pseudo-narcissus. 
Pedicularis  palustris.  Gratiola officinalis.  Gamboge.  Savine.  Rhus  radicans, 
and  other  species.  Sedum  acre.  Rhododendron  chrysanthemum.  Cyclamen 
Europteum.  Plumbago  Europsea.  Lobelia  syphilitica,  and  other  species.  PasU- 
naca  sativa.  Hydrocotyle  vulgaris.  Phytolacca  decandra.  Calla  palustns. 
Arum  maculatum.  Sambucus  ebulus.-Treatraent.  Animal  irritants. 
Cautharides-symptoms;  cases;  appearances  on  dissection  ; treatment.  Lytta 
vittata.  Poisonous  Serpents.  Viper,  Rattlesnake-symptoms  of  Us  lute ; appear- 
ances  on  dissection;  treatment.  Scorpion.  Tarantula.  Spider.  Bee.  Humble 
bee.  Wasp.  Hornet.  Poisonous  Fishes.  Catalogue  of  these ; cause  of  s 
poison  ; effects  ; treatment.  3Iussels_oysters_crab_lobster-mackerel ; dan- 

gerous  effect  of  these  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year.  Physalia.  oa  . easan 
or  partridge-its  poisonous  nature  at  certain  seasons.  Poisonous  honey-cause- 
effects-treatment.  Wounds  received  during  dissection-consequences-treat- 

5.  rECHANiCAL  IRRITANTS.  Glass  and  enamel  in 

6 Irritant  GASES.  Chlorine-effects-antidotes.  Nitrous  acid  vapour-eff^ 

-cases.  JIuriatic  acid  gas.  Sulphurous  acid  gas.  Seleniuretted  hydrogen  gM. 


In  noticine  the  vegetable  acrids  or  irritants,  which  constitute 
the  fourth  c\L  of  Irritant  Poisons,  I shall  consider  those  tha  be  ong 
IrthP  same  natural  order  of  plants  in  connexion  with  each  otl.^ 
Bej^nd  this  it  would  hardly  be  useful  to  follow  a botanical  arran^ 
ment.  The  following  catalogue  will  therefore  serve  as  an  index . 


CucurbitacecB : 
Bryonia, 
hlomordica, 
Cucnmis. 

Euphorbiacece : 
Euphorbia, 
Ricinus, 
Jatroplia, 
Hippomane, 
Croton. 

Ranunculacece : 
Ranunculus, 
Anemone, 


Caltha, 

Delphinium, 

Clematis. 

Papaveracece : 
Clielidonium. 

Thymelece : 
Daphne. 

Cont'olvulacets : 
Convolvulus. 

Amaryllidce : 
Narcissus. 

ScrophularinccB. 

Pedicularis, 


Gratiola. 

Gulliferce 

Stalagmites. 
Conifcrce : 

Juni  penis. 
Anacardiacea : 

Rhus. 

Ficoidea: 

Sedum. 

Ericea: 

Rhododendron. 

primulacccB: 

Cyclamen. 
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Plumbayinea : 
Plumbago. 
Lobeliaccce  : 
Lobelia. 


Umbelliferm  : 
Pastinaca, 
Hydrocotyle, 
PhytolaccecB  : 
Phytolacca. 


AroideoB : 
Calla, 
Arum. 

Caprifoliacece  : 
Sambucus. 


; Bryonia  dioica,  L.  (Bryony.) — The  administration  of  Bryony  root 
'j.  has  caused  vomiting,  fainting,  violent  pain,  profuse  alvine  evacuations, 
» &c.  When  administered  to  dogs  in  whom  the  oesophagus  was  tied* 
death  ensued  without  any  previous  remarkable  symptom ; but  the 
iiji  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a bright  red,  and  the  great 
ts  intestines  were  highly  inflamed.* 

I Pyl  mentions  a fatal  case  from  taking  two  glasses  of  an  infusion  of 
the  root  to  cure  an  ague.  Tormina  and  purging  soon  followed,  and 
the  patient  sunk  under  it. 

I Brandes  and  Firnhaber  discovered  a principle  in  the  root  which  is 
■ denominated  Bryonine.  It  acts,  according  to  the  experiments  of 
.2  Collard^  de  Martigny,  like  the  plant  itself,  inducing  inflammation  and 
‘i  I thickening  of  the  coats  of  the  stomach.  When  twenty  grains  were 
> ( injected  into  the  pleura,  it  caused  death  in  seven  hours,  and  all  the 
i marks  of  true  pleurisy  were  present  ; serous  eflPusion,  pseudo-mem- 
f brane,  and  gorging  of  the  lungs.f 

Momordica  elaterium,  L.  (Wild  or  squirting  cucumber.) The 

; expressed  juice  of  the  fruit  of  this  plant,  on  standing,  deposits  a sub- 
! 1 stance  which  has  been  variously  styled  an  inspissated  juice,  a fecula, 

I I and  an  extract,  but  is,  strictly  speaking,  neither  of  them.  It  is  dried, 
n and  in  that  state  forms  the  medicinal  article.  Among  cathartics,  to 
I which  class  it  belongs  in  the  materia  medica,  it  is  deemed  the  most 
tt  violent,  and  indeed  the  severity  of  its  operation  is  such  that  it  has  for 
if  a ong  time  been  banished  from  the  practice  of  medicine-  Its  active 
I principle  is  now,  however,  understood,  and  its  operation  can  therefore 
I be  regulated. 

. Elaterium,  when  given  to  the  amount  of  three  drachms  to  a dog 
• whose  oesophagus  had  been  tied,  produced  nausea,  and  efforts  to  vomit, 
^ moaning,  insensibility,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the 
stomach  was  found  highly  inflamed,  as  was  also  the  rectum,  but  the 
<«  other  intestines  were  not  altered.  Similar  effects  were  produced  by 
ai  inserting  the  extract  into  a wound.! 

J A female  in  Boston  took,  by  the  advice  of  a quack,  four  pills  of 
^ the  extract  of  elaterium  and  rhubarb  (the  total  being  2|  grains  of  the 
t extract,  and  16  of  rhubarb).  They  produced  incessant  vomiting  and 
ti|  purging,  and  without  yielding  to  the  use  of  remedies,  she  sunk  in 
thirty-six  hours  after  the  last  pill  was  taken.  On  dissection,  the  mucous 
J»  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  found  to  be  highly  injected ; the  colon 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  J3, 

t Eciiiilmr^i  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  215. 

’ of  L ‘ ® vol.  ii.  p.  14.  Dr.  Parsons  did  not  find  the  inflammation 

A Recorder^voL  xiv  p"  by  him  on  a dog.—American  Medical 
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contracted,  and  all  the  intestines  inHamed.  The  other  viscera  were 

healthy.*  , 

Drs.  Clutterbuck  and  Paris  were  supposed  to  have  discovered  the 
active  principle  of  this  substance  some  years  since  : it  was  styled  elatine. 
This,  however,  was  a compound ; and  Dr.  Morries  of  Edinburgh, 
and  Mr.  Hennel  of  London,  nearly  at  the  same  time  obtained  the 
peculiar  crystalline  principle  which  deserves  that  name.  A tenth  of  a 
grain  will  purge  a man,  and  a fifth  of  a grain,  in  two  doses,  killed 
a rabbit  after  some  hours.f  It  is  now  named  elaterine. 

Cvcumis  colocynthis,  L.  (Bitter  apple.)  The  only  part  of  this 
plant  which  is  used  in  medicine  is  the  dried,  spongy,  or  medullary 
part  of  the  fruit.  It  is  well  known  as  a drastic  cathartic,  otalpart 
relates  a case  where  an  individual  took  some  of  it,  and  was  short  y 
after  seized  with  the  most  excruciating  pains  in  the  abdomen,  bloody 
evacuations,  and  violent  spasms.:};  He  also  quotes  cases  from  iulpius, 
Schenkius,  and  Platerus,  indicating  its  powerful  opeiation,  and  mentions 
that,  in  one  instance,  death  followed  from  an  enema  in  which  not  more 
than  a drachm  of  colocynth  had  been  infused.  , j -.u 

An  individual  labouring  under  haemorrhoids,  and  affected  with 
indigestion,  took  two  glasses  of  a decoction,  which,  subsequently 
proved  to  be  that  of  colocynth.  Frequent  alvine  evacuations,  accom- 
panied with  colic,  were  among  the  first  effects  ; and  some  hours  after- 
wards he  complained  of  great  heat  in  the  bowels,  dryness  in  the  fauc^, 
and  unquenchable  thirst.  The  pulse  was  small  and  extremely  rapid ; 
the  tongue  red;  the  abdomen  intolerant  of  pressure  ; and  there  was  a 
very  violent  fixed  pain  in  the  vicinity  of  the  umbilicus.  The  evacua- 
tions by  the  bowels  had  now  ceased.  The  antiphlogistic  regimen  was 
employ  ed,  but  without  success.  Coldness  of  the  extremities  succeeded, 
and  he  gradually  sunk,  after  a previous  diminution  of  the  abdomina 
pain.  On  dissection,  the  abdominal  viscera  exhibited  marks  of  the 
most  violent  inflammation.  The  peritoneal  cavity  was  filled  with  a 
whitish  fluid  containing  flocculi  of  the  same  colour.  The  intestine 
were  reddened  and  thickly  studded  with  black  specks;  most  of  thei 
were  either  adherent,  or  covered  with  adventitious  membrane.  i 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  detached  and  ulcerated,  and 
the  peritoneum  in  an  almost  putrid  condition.  Traces  of  luflamn 
existed  also  in  the  liver,  kidneys,  and  bladder.§ 

A coroner’s  inquest  was  held  in  London,  in  1823,  on  le  y 
woman,  who  died  in  twenty-four  hours,  with  ince^it 
purging,  in  consequence  of  liaving  swallowed,  by  mistake,  a tea  ,p 
ful  and  a half  of  colocynth  powder.  1| 


• Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p 25.  _ ^ T>i.,wm<iPAlo<ria  o.  2/0. 

t London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xu.  p.  5.  ® the  Royal 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  339. 

observes,  “profecto  nunquam  me  tarn  horrenda  in  quoquam 

o”k  '■  f^Seditien.  C»e  cmmunicwl  b, 

M . Caron  d’Annecy. 

II  Christison,  p.  524. 
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The  symptoms  produced  on  animals  by  the  introduction  of  this 
substance  into  the  stomaeli  are  in  general  similar  to  those  experienced 
in  the  human  subject.  Dissection  exhibits  an  inflammation  of  the 
stomach  and  rectum,  while  the  great  bulk  of  the  intestines  are  in  a 
natural  state.  No  eschar  was  noticed.* 

The  active  principle  of  this  plant  was  discovered  by  Vauquelin,  and 
is  termed  colocynthin. 

Euphoihia  qfficinarum,  L. — The  stalk  of  the  various  species  of 
the  genus  Euphorbia  furnishes  a milky  juice,  which,  on  being  dried, 
is  called  euphorhium.  It  is  a resin,  and  obtained  principally  from  the 
above  plant.f  Its  medicinal  use  is  solely  as  an  errhine,  and  farriers 
employ  it  for  blistering  horses. 

A female  in  Lincoln  (England)  took  by  mistake,  eighteen  days 
after  delivery,  two  ounces  of  tincture  of  euphorbium,  prepared  with 
camphor,  alcohol,  and  euphorbium.  She  immediately  experienced  a 
violent  suffocation,  burning,  and  pain  in  the  throat  and  stomach.  On 
the  administration  of  warm  water,  copious  vomiting  was  induced,  but 
the  pain  continued  for  some  time,  nor  was  it  relieved  until  after  the 
*C  rGpeated  application  of  suitable  remedies. J 

• another  instance,  a tea-spoonful  was  administered  by  a farrier 
m the  dark,  through  mistake  for  rhubarb.  A burning  heat  in  the 
f\  throat  and  fauces  was  immediately  felt,  which  soon  extended  to  the 
stomach  ; an  incessant  vomiting  of  watery  fluid  took  place;  the  tongue 
*1  was  covered  with  thick  mucus;  the  pulse  was  very  irregular,  and  at 

t In  ^ "'as  in  a cold  perspiration,  and 

unable  to  speak  intelligibly.  An  emetic  was  given,  but  it  brought 
aUway  only  a small  quantity  of  a thin  black  fluid;  and  mucilages  mid 
o|  anodynes,  when  exhibited,  were  almost  instantly  rejected.  The^ patient 

opening  the  body  eight  hours  after^death, 
n tore  stom^h  several  gangrenous  spots,  and  its  coats 

whL  slightest  touch.  The  spleen  was  much  enlarged  and  rotten, 

Iwi  V i.Tr  of  the  aorta  were  beautifully  in: 

^ ® of  inLm- 

■Lnain'^l^nT  l«lo  the  stomach  of  animals,  it  produced  violent 

ubloorirfl  o"  dissection,  contained  a red, 

bloody  fluid,  mixed  with  powder  of  euphorbium  ; its  coats  were 

i inflamed  II colon  and  rectum  were  highly 

examined  this  substance,  and  found  in  it  a 
resin,  in  which  its  active  principles  reside.  This  again  has  been  ascer- 

+ vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  21. 

>rcorriive  asTSoiie^  i-ecent  juice  is 

-loth  ov:^  a ^he  people  who  gatl/er  it  tie  a 


1 over  the  mmui.  . m '■"'•I'ues.  xiie  people  who  gather  it  tie  a 

itraiiclies TIiomsonN  I oitHn"^'  n*”  protect  tliein  from  the  acrid  dust  of  tlie  withered 

+ ^ r^ondon  Dispensatory,  p.  2f)7. 

i Brand'e’s  In  ''l'"*’  ^.’b.'h'sophical  Transactions,  vol.  li.  p.  C62. 

I Orkla’s  Tlicolivrv:.i."ii!‘p!^'43.  Fnrnival. 
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tained  to  be  a compound,  and  the  leading  ingredient  extracted  from  it 

is  styled  euphorhin.*  77  i .z  • t 

Many  other  species  of  euphorbia  are  poisonous,  as  the  h.  lalfiyns,  L. 

the  E.  cimarissias,  L.  and  the  E.  tiriicalli,  L. 

In  the  case  of  a child  poisoned  by  the  seeds  of  the  hrst  named, 
vomiting  was  follow^ed  by  drowsiness,  deep  sleep,  and  stertorous 
breathing.  Some  of  these  indicate  a narcotic  operatiomf  Ihe 
second  of  these  excoriated  a man’s  face  on  being  rubbed  with  it ; and 
Lamotte  mentions,  that  a glyster  prepared  with  this  plant  proved  fetal. 
In  a person  who  allowed  his  closed  eyelids  to  be  rubbed  with  the.)^uice 
of  the  E.  esula,  L.  inflammation  followed,  and  it  was  succeeded  by 
the  loss  of  the  eye.t  Hyder  Ali,  in  his  ferocious  wars  against  the 
English  in  India,  ordered  the  wells  to  be  poisoned  wRh  the  E.tiiu- 
calli  L.S  The  iuice  of  the  E.  antiquorum,  L.  and  E.  heptagona,  L. 
are  each  said  to  be  employed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  countries  where 
they  are  natives  in  the  poisoning  their  spears  and  arrows. j] 

A case  of  poisoning  with  the  E.peplus,'L.  (petty  spurge)  occui  red 
in  England.  A boy,  six  years  old,  ate  it  by  mistake.  It  induced 
vomiting  and  purging,  spasms,  small  pulse,  inability  to  swallow,  in- 
sensibilhy,  cold  extremities,  and  death.  On  dissection,  the  tonsils, 
fauces,  Ixu\  pharynx,  were  seen  much  inflamed;  the 
brane  of  the  stomach  and  small  intestines  was  altogether  led,  but  the 
TaTi  intestines  w.re  healthy,  except  that  their  muse  11  ar  coat  ^ 
sliLditly  vascular;  the  bladder  was  greatly  contracted;  the  epiglottis 
and  larynx  highly  inflamed,  and  containing  some  tenacious  green 
mucus  -^the  lungs  were  healthy  ; the  blood  fluid,  or  only  partially 
coagulated ; the  veins  of  the  dura  mater  distended,  but  the  substance 

tbe  case  of  two  cl.iU.re„  In  w,.o™  the  so* 
of  a certain  plant  induced  vomiting  and  purging, 
and  dilated  pupil.  An  emetic,  succeeded  by  a purgative, 
symptoms.  On  shewing  a specimen  ot 
lite  Abbe  Correa  De  Serra,  he  pronounced  it  to 

The  E.  corollnla,  L.  of  this  country  appears,  according  to  Ur.  Ao 

lickoff'er,  to  possess  epispastic  properties, 

• Christison,  p.  518.  Clievfillier  and  Aubergier  have  found 

Sn"'do::  c"p'io«s  watm-y  evacuation,, 

i ,is"’"Hisn.rfof  Rl-ilish  Iu<lia  (F""-*'? 

J Ainalie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol.-i.  p.  12.t.  History  ot 

Itibrary),  vol.  iii.  p.  122.  , „ 07-, 

' ^ Medicn-Cbirurgical  Review,  vol.  vii.  p. 

»•  Jlarlan’s  Researcbe.s.  p.  603.  rt\  Hannibal,  when  pursued 

It  American  Journal  of  Medical  ^ * j with  him  in  a rings 

bV  the  Romans,  took  some  poison  which  be  had  _ H„r,,i,eit  that  tin, 

t :.s^.wAA/)iofitlvr.  T t*.  IS  R CO 


irh  he  had  carried  atM»iu  * - , . 

...  le  jMMciwii  >.  ..icn  nc  nau  v f4*itr  lOlt  that 

;';,d'died  immediately.  It  is  a coidccture  Henry 

have  been  the  inspissated  exudation  of  the  Lnpborbia  «m 


nmy 

Hjilfi>id's  I'vSSHya,  p 
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Jiitiniis  commmis,  L.  (Palma  Christi,  castor- oil  plant.)— The 
•,  castor-oil  used  in  medicine  is  obtained  by  expression  from  the  seeds 
f of  this  plant.  They  act  in  the  most  powerful  manner  on  the  system, 

1 and  produce  violent  vomiting  and  purging:  such  was  also  the  effect 

I observed  by  Orfila  on  animals.  Thirty  grains  produced  death  in  a 
III  sniall  dog,  whose  oesophagus  was  not  tied.  Inflammation  and  ulcera- 
.«  tion  were  noticed  in  the  stomach.* 

A female,  aged  eighteen,  at  Liverpool,  ate  about  twenty  of  the 
.^.1  seeds.  She  died  after  four  days’  illness,  and  on  dissection  the  stomach 
It  and  intestines  were  found  highly  inflamed.-j- 

JcUropha  curcas,  I..  (Indian  nut,  tuva-tree  of  the  Philippine 

li  Islands.)— The  seeds  of  this  plant  act  as  a violent  poison,  and  excite 

ti  vomiting,  insensibility,  great  weakness,  and  death.  Violent  intlamma- 
f tion  was  found  in  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines. 

I It  M'as  more  active  in  its  operation  when  introduced  into  the  stomach 
than  when  applied  to  the  cellular  texture. I A deleterious  oil  is  ob- 

iii  tained  from  the  seeds. 

The  fresh  root,  or  the  juice  of  the  Jatropha  mcmihot,  ~L.  (Janipha 
sv  mamhet,  Kunth.)  has  been  long  known  as  a violent  poison.§  It  pro- 
)i  duces  swelling  of  the  body,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  purging ; pain,  tcnes- 

II  inus,  loss  of  sight,  coldness  of  the  extremities,  faintlngs,  and  death. || 
:t  Dr.  Clark,  of  Dominica,  knew  a strong  negro  to  die  in  little  more  than 

an  hour  after  drinking  half  a pint  of  the  juice.  Thirty-six  drops  were 
a aclministered  to  a criminal.  They  had  scarcely  reached  his  stomach 
Ilf  when  he  writhed  and  became  convulsed,  and  died  in  six  minutes.  On 
«'ssection,  no  alteration  was  found,  except  that  the  stomach  was  shrunk 
< I to  halt  its  natural  size.^ 

’^le  Jatropha  mullijida,  L.  is  probably  equally  poisonous.** 
Hippomane  mancinella,  L.  (Manchineel-tree.)— Dr.  Peysonnel 
It  relates  that  a soldier,  who  was  a slave  with  the  Turks,  ate  some  of  the 
< apples  of  this  tree,  and  was  soon  seized  with  a swelling  and  pain  in  the 
(abdomen.  His  lips  were  ulcerated  with  the  fruit,  and  a cold  sweat 
I came  over  him.  Having  taken  some  remedy  (the  avellana  purgatrix). 


* Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  29. 
t I.ioudon  flledical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.  p.  944. 

I »l.»^i>Ar’  •'It®  seeds  are  ii.sed  as  a purgative  by  native  doctors  of 

- vi,.l.  "‘'fP'"®,,,,  *”‘*-‘*;  In  an  over  dose,  they  produce  vomiting  and  purging,  and 
j 'f  y antidote  of  tlie  native  jjractitioner.s  is  repeated  draughts  of 
c<dd  water.--London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ix.  p.  8.  r g 

! Vol  ii"^  ^4”’  **y  Drfila,  vol.  ii.  p.  78,  and  Philosophical  Transactions, 

states  that  there  are  two  kinds  at  jnea,  which  furnish  the  oa.'sava  or 
atnnr',^  " . I • clnlce  is  perfectly  innocent,  Init  that  of  the  ji/cu 

^’anihot,  conceals  a deadly  poison.  ' Heat,  however,  will  destroy 
IT  — Itdinhurgh  lleview,  vol.  xvi.  p.  24.5.  (American  edition.) 

vra.1  . . , ' . P-  ( Edinburgh  Journal  of  Geo- 

PI'^T  1 Science,  vol.  iii.  p.  384,  from  Hooker's  Itotanical  Magazine. 

Q j, " adelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vii.  p.  279-  From  an  analysis  of 
■ arid  ‘*PP®“‘*  ^*'at  the  juice  of  the  Jatropha  manihot  contains  hydrocyanic 

P 118  obtained  it  from  the  fresh  roots Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  xxii. 

Braude’s  .lounial,  vol.  xx.  p,  95. 
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vomiting  and  purging  were  induced  to  a violent  degree.  He,  however, 

wroTo^Ss  tree,  when  green,  will  excite  inflammation  on  the 
skin  when  rubbed  against  it ; + and  it  affords  a most  beautiful  article 
of  furniture,  being  interspersed  with  green  and  yellow  veins,  like 
marble : but  the  dust  is  of  so  acrid  and  poisonous  a nature  that  the 
sawyers  and  carpenters  are  forced  to  work  with  gauze  masks,  to  protect 

them  from  its  injurious  effects.J  . i i . 

Dr.  Ricord  Madianna,  in  his  experiments  on  animals,  found  that 

the  juice  excited  inflammation,  even  when  applied  to  the  sound  skin.§ 
'Orfila  and  Ollivier  applied  it  to  a wound  in  the  cellulai  tissue  Mith 
fatal  consequences,  and  when  given  internally  it  destroyed  the  animal 
On  dissecdon,  the  stomach  and  intestines  were  found  highly  i»;^cted^ll 
“Other  species  of  Hippomane  are  equally  poisonous,  l ie  H. 
hwlandulosa  et  H.  spinosa  are  peculiarly  so,  especially  the  latter, 
which  is  known  to  the  negroes  of  St.  Domingo  by  the  name  o om  i 
apple,  and  is  familiarly  used  by  them  as  a potmit  poison.  J 

Croton  tiglium,  L.  (Purging  croton.)  — The  seeds  ^ ^ 
have  an  acrid,  nauseous,  and  burning  taste.  They  J 

nloved  as  hvdragogue  purgatives,  but  on  account  of  the  ot 

Sei.  opSatiorSre  completely  laid  aside.  One  seed  U sullic.ent  To, 

0 dose,  mid  even  this  sometimes  excites 

Within  a few  years  past,  the  expressed  oil  of  this  plant  has  come 

into  con™derab;r  L as  an  krtiele  of  the  materia  medica.  From  one 

to  three  drops  is  a dose.tt  .g  )-Its  leaves  are  an  acrid 

andt;“r/rxte™  inflammation  and  ulee|^ 

imeJnal^given of  its  leLes  produced  inflammation  of  the 

meiTibrcinG  of  the  stouicich*  ^ 

Ranunculus  sederat,^.  L.  (Water  ermvfoot)  excited  sewre  pin» 
and  convulsive  movements  in  Krapf,  although  he  took  “ ®'"8. 

rd“h:r;ni'\rm:ni.rdt^^^^ 

?Xd 

toicS/omS.  L.  has  often  destroyed  whole  flocks  ot 
animals,  from  grazing  on  it  in  the  spiing. 

, 1 1 T»  iih  P‘ 

:ss?srvT”i^  ‘rtT'npw’ao. 

dot6  for  this  poison.  ,,,  i<* 

11  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  third  edition,  vol.  i.  p.  /IJ- 
C Chiistison,  third  edition,  p.  544.  g 

••  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journa  , vol.  xii  . p . z 
41-  According  to  Dr.  Nim.no  of  Glasgow,  the 
are  composed  of  twenty-seven  parts  of  acrid  purgative  pr>  j*  ^ jj.  nsis,s  of  forty- 

S and  forty  of  farinaceous  Sed  oi  l Jo"''”*’’ 

five  acrid  principle  {crolonin  ot  tighn)  and  fifty-five  hxea 

vol.  xiii.  p.  C2. 
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Ranimculus  arvensis,  L.  poisons  sheep,  and  three  ounces  of  its 
expressed  juice  killed  a dog  in  four  minutes.* 

Several  other  species  are  equally  poisonous,  as  the  hulbosus-,  ficaria, 
alpestris,  aquatilis,  &c.f 

Anemone  pxdsatilla,  L.  (Wind-flower.)— Bulliard  relates  the  case 
of  an  old  man  with  rheumatic  gout,  who  applied  the  root  of  this  plant 
bruised  to  the  calf  of  his  leg  on  going  to  bed.  Cruel  sufferings  suc- 
ceeded for  ten  or  twelve  hours,  and  the  whole  limb  became  gangrenous, 
nor  was  it  restored  until  after  the  application  of  vigorous  remedies. 
The  dried  root,  on  being  pounded,  has  excited  irritation  of  the  eyes, 
itching,  and  vomiting.  Lastly,  animals  to  whom  the  extract  or  the 
juice  of  the  leaves  had  been  administered,  sunk  under  it,  and  exhibited 
the  marks  of  violent  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  rectum.  The 
dried  powder  produced  no  inconvenience  to  thera.^ 

The  Anemone  pratensis,  sylvestris,  and  nemorosa,  are  also  deemed 
poisons.  The  last  produces  dysentery  in  sheep  when  they  feed  on 
it§  The  inhabitants  of  Karaschatka  make  use  of  this  plant  to  poison 
their  arrows,  and  the  wounds  are  most  commonly  fatal. |f 

Caltha  palustris,  L.  (Marsh  marigold),  is  said  by  Christison  to  be 
extremely  acrid.  A family  of  five  persons  in  Germany  took  some  of 
it  for  food.  They  were  all  seized  in  half  an  hour  with  sicknesp,  pain 
in  the  stomach,  vomiting,  dysuria,  and  diarrhoea,  and  on  the  next  day 
with  swelli))g  of  the  whole  body  and  a copious  eruption.  They,  how- 
ever, all  recovered.^ 

Delphinium  staphysagria,  L.  (Palmated  larkspur,  stavesacre.)  — 
An  ounce  of  this  substance  introduced  into  the  stomach  of  a dog, 
whose  msophagus  was  tied,  caused  dejection,  but  neither  vertigo  nor 
convulsions,  and  death  succeeded  in  fifty  hours.  The  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  stomach  was  inflamed,  but  the  other  organs  presented  no 
alteration.  When  applied  to  a wound  in  a moistened  state,  it  induced 
dejection,  vertigo,  and  finally  death.  The  wound  was  inflamed,  and 
the  limb  greatly  swelled,  but  the  digestive  canal  was  sound.  Its  local 
effects  are  evidently  the  most  striking. 

Lassaigne  and  Fenuelle  discovered  the  alkaloid,  delphine,  in  this 
plant.  It  is  described  as  extremely  acrid.** 

Delphinium  tricorney  Mx.,  is  one  of  the  plants,  according  to  Pro- 


• London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  12.  ' 

. t Ranunculus  acris,  sceleratus,  flamniula,  tmlbosus,  and  aquatilis,  are  natives 
o the  United  States.  According  to  Dr.  Piilteney  (Transactions,  Linnaian  Society), 
eral  species  are  eaten  bv  animals  wiilwmf  i.,;.....,  Jijg  observations  in  tiie 


)!' 
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•’ I species  are  eaten  by  animals  without  iniury 

nil  1 bilusopbical  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  210. 

t Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  43,  44. 

London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  12. 

Orfila  8 Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  4G.  Mr.  Robert  extracted  a fluid  of  an  acrid 
ste  and  pungent  odour  from  the  flowers  of  the  Anemone  pr a tcnsisy  L.  which  acted 
> 1 e a caustic  on  the  tongue.  Vauquelin  examined  and  confirmed  his  experiment.s, 
1 ana  deems  the  substance  a peculiar  one,  which  is  probably  common  to  tlie  clemates 

0 an  ranunculi.  It  should  be  arranged,  according  to  him,  with  the  concrete  oily  sub- 
y “wuces.—  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiv.  p.  403. 

1 »*  p.  267.  from  Rust’s  Magazine. 

(tnnals  of  Philosophy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  32  ; Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

“ Vol.  xlii.  p.  234.  1 . e e.  . 
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lessor  Short,  which  are  indefinitely  called  sluygcrweed,  and  from  eating 
which  the  diseases  of  cattle  are  sometimes  attributed  in  the  Western 

Clematis  viialba,  L.  (Virgin’s  bower),  Clematis  flammula,  L. 
erecta,  L.  and  integrifolia,  L.-These  are  all  acrid  and  caustic.  When 
aoplied  to  the  skiu,  they  produce  redness,  pustules,  and  excoriations; 
introduced  into  the  stomach,  they  occasion  an  inflammation,  which 

L.  (Celancliue)  produced  dcatl.  it.  animaU, 
both  when  introduced  into  the  stomach  and  when  applied  to  wounds, 
by  Orfila.  In  the  former  case,  the  stomach  was  found  inflamed,  but 
not  in  the  latter.  The  wounds,  however,  were  inflamed  and  livid ; 
and  from  both  modes-  of  application  the  lungs  were  seen  livid  and  dis- 
tended  with  blood.  This  plant  is  naturalised  in  this  country.  1 he 
C/ididoniimi  glaucium  has  caused  delirium  and  purging  in  y 

w ho  ate  of  a pie  in  which  it  had  by  mistake  been  put-t 

Daphne  gnidium,  L.  (Spurge  flax,  flax-leaved  daphne.)-Thc 
bark  of  this  substance,  like  the  poisons  already  noticed,  excited  voi  - 
ing,  local  inflammation,  and  death;  and  the  stomach  also  presents  an 
appearance  similar  to  what  has  been  already  described. 

^ ^Davhne  mezereum,  L.  (Mezereon),  acts  in  a similar  manner 
Lim^M  relates  of  a young  lady,  who  died  from 
by  taking  twelve  berries  of  this  plant. f Seveial  other  ^pecies 
dLined  poisonous.  In  animals  poisoned  by  the 
(Spurge  laurel)  Orfila  observed  a sanguineous  eflusion  below 

mucous  coat  of  the  stomach. § .oiinHrfxi  come  of 

Three  children,  the  oldest  three  years  of  age,  swallowed  some  ot 

the  berries  of  the  D.  Mezereon.  It  induced  in  all  violent  purging 
vomU^r  Two  recovered  after  this ; but  in  the  third,  alarming  s^ 
toms  of  prostration  and  narcotism  followed,  which  it 
employment  of  stimulants  to  overcome.  Subsequent  to  tl  , 

medicines  were  found  neccssaiy.H  Tin  /Kutt-d  1 In 

Convolvulus  jalapa,  L.  (Jalap),  tSrf  Buchn  r a d 

large  doses  this  is  an  acrid  poison  7 'i 

IltM-berger,  appear  to  have  established  that  its  active  propcitics 
in  a resinous  principle,  termed evnorimeiits  of 
Comohulm  scammmea,  L.  (Sc““™'<>"y-)-,f7|,atThe^^^^  of 
Orlila  contradict  the  opinion  of  some  “f  ,|„i|„ns  of 

this  plant  is  poisonous.  He  frequently  adnnmslcrc  I ' ob- 

it to  dogs,  who  had  the  ccsophagus  afterwards  fed,  and  he  only 

served  alvinc  evacuations,  daffodil.)- 

Narcissus,  pseudo-nai cissus,  L.  ( n intcriiallv  applied) 

The  extract  of  this  plant,  whether  externally  or  intunally  an 

. Flf.n.la  Lexingtoule.isis,  in  Trunsylvania  Journal,  vol.  i.  V -HI- 
+ PhilosDiiliical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  p.  -OJ. 

1 OrCila's  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  27-  . 

■ . . . « * . f ...al  <>r  llatl'Jtll 


.102.  Vauqucliu 


I An'jrll,  .pioteO  in  Journal  .Jf  Foreign  Science,  ■yj^nial,  i«>l.  xviii- 

Dublanc  l.av;  analyse.l  the  plants  ol  this  species.- B. and.,  s 


oil  177.  Itu  ; (iliristison,  p.  .VJI).  . 

II  I»r.  (irieve  ol  Uunilries.  I/iUicet,  vol.  xxi.  p.  ■ . . 


t Cliristison,  p-  ^ 
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•(  produced  violent  vomiting,  or  attempts  to  vomit.  Deatli  shortly 
n ensued,  and  in  every  instance  the  raucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
; was  inflamed,  and  in  several  that  of  the  rectum. 

: Pcdicularis  palustris,  L.  has  an  acrid  burning  taste,  and  is  said,  by 

if  Gleditsch  and  Gunner,  to  have  injured  sheep  and  oxen. 

! Gratiola  officinalis,  L.  (Hedge  hyssop.) — Death  followed  after  a 
considerable  interval,  from  the  introduction  of  the  extract  of  this  sub- 
;t  tance  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  and  the  mucous  membrane  was 
'* * * §  inflamed.  The  same  result  followed  from  inserting  it  into  a umund, 
;;  but  the  stomach  was  sound.* 

Stalagmites  camhogioid.es,  Murr.  Garcinea  cambogia,  D.  C.  (Gam- 
boge.)f — This  gum- resin,  when  introduced  in  quantity  into  the  stomach 
; of  animals  whose  oesophagus  was  tied,  produced  violent  efforts  to  vomit, 
u purging,  dejection,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
-i  was  inflamed,  and  some  reddish  spots  were  seen  in  the  rectum.  When 
; this  operation  was  not  performed,  and  dogs  were  suffered  to  vomit,  it 
!>  did  not  cause  any  serious  accident. 

Gamboge  probably  forms  the  active  ingredient  in  Morison’s  Pills, 
M which  have  been  so  profusely  taken  of  late  years.  Several  fatal  cases 
1 1 have  occurred  from  their  use,  and  on  examination,  inflammation  of  the 
d stomach  or  intestines  was  observed. j; 

Juniperis  sahina,\j.  (Savine.) — A native  of  Canada.  Found  also 
in  the  Rocky  Mountains  by  Lewis  and  Clarke. 

This  is  well  known  as  a powerful  stimulant.  When  administered 
. to  animals  in  doses  of  four  and  six  draehms,  it  caused  death,  and  left 
!t|  inflammation  of  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach,  with  a small 
d ulcer  near  the  pylorus.  The  rectum  was  somewhat  inflamed.  And 
1 this  last  was  observed  in  every  experiment. 

The  abuse  of  tha  substance,  both  in  the  form  of  oil  and  powder,  in 
I producing  abortion,  has  been  noticed  in  another  place,  and  the  case 
1'-,  communicated  by  Mr.  Cockson,  of  Macclesfield,  to  Dr.  Christison, 

■ i referred  to.  § I may  add  the  remaining  particulars.  The  female  mis- 
li  carried  in  about  fifty-four  hour's  (on  Saturday),  and  she  died  on  the 
'■  'Ihursday  following.  Mr.  Cockson,  on  dissection,  found  exten.sive 
' i peritoneal  inflammation,  and  the  inside  of  the  stomach  of  a red  tint, 
)j  chequered  with  patches  of  florid  extravasation. 1| 


• Dr.  \yiiiting  announced,  at  a meeting  of  tlie  London  Medico-Botanical 
oociety,  that  oeratrine  has  been  discovered  in  this  plant. — Burnett’s  Medical  Botanv, 
vol.  1.  ' ’ 

•f  Dr.  Graham  supposes  the  plant  that  produces  gamboge  to  he  neither  of  these, 
and  has  given  it  the  name  of  llehradendron  gamhogioides.  Tor  his  papers,  and 
Uiose  of  Drs.  Christison  and  Wight,  on  this  substance,  see  Edinburgh  Ne'v 
1 Inlosophical  .Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  169;  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  lOG,  229  ; Hooker’s  Compa- 
nion to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  233. 

ro-*  recorded  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vid.  xvii.  pp.  367,  41G, 

G2.1;  vol.- xviii.  p.  74.  Case  of  Captain  M‘I\gnzie,  Mr.  R.  Phillips  analysed 
some  of  the  pills,  and  found  cream  of  tartar,  aloes,  and  gamboge. 

§ See  pages  257,  25{i. 

II  C/hristiiion,  ji.  5.32.  Dr.  Lee  states  that  a female  lately  died  in  New  York, 
roin  taking  one  (Irachm  of  the  oil  of  savine,  to  procure  abortion American  Jour- 

nal of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xxi.  p.  358. 
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lihus  radicans,  L.  toxicodendron,  L.  ver?iix,  L.  R.  veiienala,  D.C 

All  these  are  natives  of  the  United  States,  and  the  R.  radicans  and 

toxicodendron  are  by  some  deemed  merely  varieties  of  the  same  species. 

The  watery  extract  of  the  radicans,  when  internally  administered, 
or  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  produced  a local  irritation  and 
inflammation,  and  after  death  the  mucous  coat  of  the  stomach  vvasseen 


inflamed.  . . x . 

The  juice  of  the  Rhus  toxicodendron  (poison  oak,  poison  ivy)  is 
said  by  Fontana  to  have  proved  innocent  to  animals  who  were  made  to 
swallow  it  ; but  a very  small  portion  of  the  milky  juice  applied  to  the 
human  skin  excited  swelling  not  only  in  the  part  touched,  but  also 
over  the  eye,  face,  eyelids,  and  ears.  This  was  the  case  with  our 
author  himself.  A severe  burning  and  itching  continued  for  several 
days,  and  small  vesicles,  filled  with  a transparent  sharp  humour,  iormed 
in  various  places  over  his  hands.  Nearly  the  same  symptoms  occiii  red 
from  touching  the  leaves.*  I may  add,  that  similar  effects  are  very 
common  in  this  country  from  touching  this  plant.  Dr.  Alderson,  even 
states,  that  sphacelation  has  followed,  in  some  cases  in  England,  ot  such 
parts  of  the  skin  as  the  acrid  juice  had  touched. f 

The  Rhus  vernix,  venenata,  D.  C.  (poison  sumach),  produces  simdar 
effects.  Blindness  has  been  caused  by  merely  handling  it.f;  And  Ur. 
Bigelow  mentions  that  he  has  known  individuals  badly  poisoned  in 
winter  from  the  wood  of  the  rhus  vernix  accidentally  burnt  on  the 

Several  other  species  of  the  rhus  are  poisonous,  particularly  the 
R.  pumila,  Mx.  of  Carolina,  and  the  R.  veneficera,  D.  Q,.  perniciosa^ 
K until.  II 


* Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xii.  p.  110.  » The  juice  of  t^ie  Rhus 

dron  produced  enormous  swellings  on  some 

wherever  it  touched  them."_Sage,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
"“'t'MediS'commentaries,  vol.  xx.  p.  10.  Mr.  Van 

opiiLn  that  the  hurtful  effects  of  this  plant  depend  on  a J 

the  night,  or  in  the  shade,  rather  than  on  its  milky  juice. 

proved  the  irritating  effects  of  this  gas.— Orfila,  vol.  n.  p.  42.  " « » 

too  great  a mass  of  testimony  proving  the  nature  of  • if  alone  suf- 

der  it  innoxious.  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton’s  account  of  its  effects  on  himselt  is  alone 

ficient : it  excited  itching,  swelling,  and  vesicles,  which  desquamate  . 

Medical  Repository,  vol.  viii.  p.  200.  _ liv  the  Hon.  Paul 

t See  an  account  of  the  poison.wood  tree  in  New  E P ’ ^ Qmler  in 

Dudley,  F.R.S Philosophical  Transacwons,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  145  , ai 

Memoirs  of  the  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Jfbr.  Bigelow, 

« Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  109.  Cases  are  re  ate  b ^ 

pp.  103-107,  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the  exhalatioiis  J radicans  and  gla- 
also  Dr.  Horsfield’s  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Rhus  vernix,  radica  , 
brum,  1798,  in  Caldwell’s  Medical  Theses,  vol.  i.  p.  128.  , ^ 

On  the  treatment  of  the  disease  excited  hy  these  plants,  and  wlncti  . 


m 


On  the  treatment  of  the  disease  excuea  oy  Fountain 

identical  with  the  diffuse  wjlamvmhon  of  Dr.  Dunchn,  Christy  in 

New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  \ P' iv.p.98; 
Z.  viii.  p.  21 ; Dr.  Dakin  in  American  Journal  of  Sur- 

Boston  Medical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  282  ; vol.  ii.  P-'\’®';‘p/very  useful  as  a 
gical  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  347.  The  chloride  of  soda  has  proved  leiy 

wash  in  several  instances.  . One  of 

II  The  Indian  varnishes  appear  to  l'v<><l>'C®  . . ,r,.eof  .Munipur, 

them  is  made  from  the  Melanorrluea  usitata  of  Wallich,  the  varnish-trtcoi 
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Sedutn  acre,  L.  (Houseleek,  wall-pepper.) — This  produced  death 
when  given  internally,  and  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was 
seen  of  a fiery  red  colour. 

Bhododcndron  chrysanthum,  Pall. — The  decoction  of  this  plant  has 
an  acrid  burning  taste  ; it  is  emetic,  drastic,  and  inflames  the  texture  to 
which  it  is  applied.  The  Rhododendron  ferrugineiim,  L.  is  said  to  be 
equally  poisonous.  VVelsch  speaks  of  a meal  which  became  fatal  to  the 
gueste  from  having  eaten  of  a hare  which  had  been  fed  upon  its  leaves. 

The  R.  maximum,  L.  (Pennsylvania  mountain  laurel,  American 
rose  bay),  is,  according  to  Dr.  B.  S.  Barton,  undoubtedly  a poison.* 

Cyclamen  Europceum,  L. — A violent  cathartic,  and  it  also  excites 
vomiting.  Bulliard  states,  that  its  root  produces  cold  sweats,  dizziness, 
and  convulsive  movements  ; the  patient  voids  blood  by  vomiting  and  by 
stool ; and  a super-purgation  supervenes,  which  proves  fatal. 

Plumbago  Europcea,  L.  — Sauvages  observes,  that  the  workmen  who 
make  use  of  the  decoction  of  this  plant  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  a 
yellow  dye  are  tormented  by  a severe  headach  if  they  work  longer 
than  six  hours.  Its  taste  is  acrid  and  almost  caustic.  Dulong  has 
discovered  a peculiar  principle  in  the  root,  which  is  cdiWed plumbagme.-];- 

Lobelia  syphilitica,  L.  (Cardinal  flower.) — A native  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  an  acrid  plant,  and  acts  as  an  emetic  and  purgative. 

. The  Lobelia  longijiora,  L.,  possesses  still  more  energetic  properties. 
In  Spain,  according  to  Orfila,  it  is  called  Rabienta  cavallos,  because 
it  kills  horses. 

Lobelia  injlata,  L.  (Indian  tobacco,  emetic  weed,  eyebright). — 
A native  of  the  United  States.  This  is  a powerful  emetic,  and  dis- 
tressing and  long-continued  sickness  often  accompanies  its  operation. 
“ A melancholy  instance  of  death  occasioned  by  the  use  of  this  plant, 
in  the  hands  of  a quack,  is  detailed  in  the  sixth  volume  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Reports,  in  the  trial  of  Samuel  Thompson,  an  empiric  prac- 
tising in  Beverly,  for  the  murder  of  Ezra  Lovett.  In  this  trial  it 
appeared  that  the  patient,  being  confined  by  a cold,  sent  for  the  pre- 
tended physician,  who  gave  him  three  powders  of  lobelia  in  the  course 
of  half  an  hour,  each  of  which  vomited  him  violently,  and  left  him  in  a 
great  perspiration  during  the  night.  The  next  day  two  or  more 
powders  were  administered,  each  of  which  operated  by  vomiting,  and 
occasioned  great  distress.  In  like  manner,  two  other  powders  were 
given  the  subsequent  day,  leaving  the  patient  in  a state  of  great  pro- 
stration. Several  days  after  this  the  physician  came  again,  and  finding 


' allied  plant  to  the  rhus.  Sir  David  Brewster  received  from  Mr.  Swinton 

’ specimens,  and  it  was  found  that  the  slightest  touch  to  the  skin  induced 

^ swelling jiiid  great  pain.  One  of  the  servants  was  nearly  killed  by  the  sylhet  var- 
Journal  of  Science,  vol.  viii.  p.  101.  Ibid.  N.  S.  vol.  ii.  p.  71- 
■ I a'*  vernicijlua  of  Jack,  a native  of  Sumatra  and  the  neighbouring 

1*  ands,  possesses  similar  "properties.  According  to  Rumjihius,  it  is  the  tree  which 
yields  tlie  celebrated  Japan  lacquer  or  varnish.  The  resin  from  the  bark  causes 
**9cn**^'””  *md  blisters. — Hooker’s  Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i. 


Barton’s  Materia  Medica,  part  i.  p.  18. 
■f  Braude's  Journal,  vol.  vi.  ji.  102. 
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his  patient  still  worse,  administered  several  more  powders,  w hich  occa- 
sioned great  distress,  and  at  length  ceased  to  operate.  Finding  tlat 
tlie  stomach  was  not  sensible  to  the  emetic  effect  of  the  lobelia,  the 
physician  repeated  the  dose,  and  when  the  patient  complained  of  great 
distress  at  the  breast,  and  said  he  was  dying,  the  doctor  assured  him  the 
medicine  would  soon  get  down  or  operate  as  a cathartic.  However, 
on  the  same  evening,  the  patient  lost  his  reason,  and  became  convulsed, 
so  that  two  men  were  required  to  hold  him  ; to  relieve  which,  the 
doctor  forced  down  two  more  of  his  poivders,  and  the  patient,  as  was  to 
be  expected,  grew  w'orse,  and  continued  so  until  he  expired. 

“ The  doctor,  who  had  thus  terminated  the  disease  and  the  patient 
at  once,  was  arrested  and  put  upon  trial  for  murder ; but  the  homicide 
proving  a legitimate  one,  from  the  want  of  a suffiment  evidence  of 
malice  prepense  : he  was  acquitted  and  set  at  liberty. 

Horses  and  cattle  have  also  been  killed  from  eating  this  plant. 

I do  not  exaggerate,  when  I state,  that  during  the  last  ten  years 
thousands  of  individuals  in  the  United  States  have  been  murdered  by 
the  combined  use  of  capsicum  and  lobelia,  administered  by  the 

Thompsonian  quacks.  • . 

Professor  Colhoun,  of  Philadelphia,  has  made  some  experiments  on 
the  active  principle  of  this  plant;  and  Mr.  Procter,  in  his  inaugural  essay 
before  the  Philadelphia  College  of  Pharmacy,  announced  the  discmery 
of  an  alkaline  principle,  which  he  styles  lobehna.  It  has  a highly 
acrid  burning  taste,  and  unites  with  most  of  the  acids,  except  th 

''''''^plsanaca  saliva,  L.-The  root  of  this  plant  is  said  by  Murray  to 
have  produced  delirium,  vertigo,  heat  at  the  ^f^mach,  and  in  the  ni^ 
and  eyes,  with  tumefaction  of  the  lips.  It  is  a native  of  the  U 

^^^%'ydrocotyle  vulgaris,  Mx.  (Marsh  pennywort.)— This  plant  has  an 
acrid  taste.  It  is  a native  of  the  United  States. 

Phytolacca  decandra,  L.  (Poke,  pigeon  berries.)— A J 

United  States.  Its  juice  is  acrid,  and  acts  as  a violent  ‘ 

purgative.  Prostration  of  strength  and  convulsions  have  al^o 
induced  by  it.  On  a dog,  to  whom  two  ounces  of  the  liquor  . 
from  the  berries  were  given,  Dr.  Schultz  of 

produce  nausea  and  drowsiness,  with  slight  spasmodic  motions,  but 
vomiting.  This  last  is,  however,  a common  eftect.J 

Ca.Ua  palustris,  L.  (Water  arum.)-A  native  of  the  United  States. 

The  root  of  this  plant  has  a burning  taste.  ^racon- 

Arm,  maculatm,,  L.  (Wake  robm),  A. 
tium,  L.  triphyllum,  L.  and  other  species.— The  third  and  fourt 

natives  of  the  United  States.  Wlien 

TJiese  are  all  acrid,  and  have  produced  dangerous  effects. 

* Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  181.  Tyng’s  Massachusetts  Re,>«rU, 
vol.  vi.  p.  134,  Coniinonwealth  v.  Thompson. 

+ Philadelpliia  .Toiirnal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  v.  p.  .$00,  \ol.  . j„uriial. 

For  imli  Jof  ius  medical  uses,  see  Dr.  Bailey,  m Transxdvama  Med.u.1 
vol.  X.  p.  421.  Dr.  Coates,  in  Medical  Fxaminer,  vol.  i.  p.  64. 

+ Bigelow’s  Ainericaii  Medical  Botany,  vol.  i.  !>• 
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I the  ft’csli  root  of  (he  A.  maculatum  was  given  by  Orfila  to  dogs,  they 
( died  at  tlie  end  of  from  twenty-four  to  thirty-six  hours,  without  any  other 
■ ( symptom  than  dejection,  and  the  digestive  canal  was  found  somewhat 
j inflamed.  Bulliard  relates  the  following  case : “ Three  children  ate  of 
J the  leaves  of  this  plant.  They  were  seized  with  horrible  convulsions, 
il  and  with  two  of  them  all  assistance  was  unavailing,  as  they  could  not 
( be  made  to  swallow  any  thing.  They  died,  one  at  the  expiration  of 
* twelve  days,  and  another  at  the  expiration  of  sixteen.  The  third  was 
/|  saved  with  difficulty.  Its  tongue  was  greatly  swelled,  and  hence  deglu- 
li  tition  was  painful  and  difficult.”* 

Sambucus  ebulus,  L.  (Elder.) — Dr.  Christison  saw  a case  of  poison- 
ing  in  a boy  from  eating  the  flowers  and  leaves.  In  a few  hours  he 
1;  was  seized  with  griping  and  great  tenderness  of  the  abdomen,  and 
) these  continued  for  three  days,  when  medical  advice  was  asked.  It  was 
■>.  now  found  to  be  a case  of  enteritis,  which  required  active  treatment, 
li  and  on  the  fifth  day  from  eating  the  leaves  he  passed  them  by  stool, 
q Another  boy,  who  had  eaten  the  flowers  only,  suffered  under  severe 
ui  narcotic  symptoms,  and  particularly  giddiness.f  The  S.  nigra,  L. 
4 (dwarf  elder)  has  undoubtedly  similar  properties, 
j The  treatment  in  cases  where  vegetable  acrids  have  been  taken 
III  must  be  directed  to  the  removal  of  the  noxious  substance,  unless  spon- 
i!|  taneous  vomiting  occurs.  Emetics  are  hence  required  in  some  cases. 

The  diarrhoea  consequent  on  irritation  and  inflammation  of  the  mucous 
•|  membrane  of  the  intestines  must  be  considered  as  an  active  disease, 
>ii  and  requires  the  antiphlogistic  regimen.  The  most  difficult  and  dan- 
)•;  gerous  cases  are  those  in  which  there  is  a general  prostration  of  the 
powers  of  the  system. 

Animal  Irritants. — Cantharides. 

Cantharides  vesicatoria  (Spanish  fly). — Cantharides,  according  to 
’ Robiquet,  consists  of  various  substances: — a green  fluid  oil;  a black 
I matter,  soluble  in  water  and  insoluble  in  alcohol;  a yellow  matter, 

'<  soluble  in  both;  a fatty  matter,  insoluble  in  alcohol;  phosphates  of 
I lime  and  magnesia;  acetic  and  uric  acids.  None  of  these  are  vesica- 
I tory,  but  the  epispastic  principle  is  a white  crystallisable  substance, 

I insoluble  in  water  (soluble,  however,  in  it,  when  mixed  with  the  yellow 
matter),  soluble  in  boiling  alcohol  and  the  oils.  This  is  styled  Can- 
' tharidbi.l 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  83. 

•f  Edinlmrgli  fliedical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  73. 

+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  422.  The  experiments  of  Robiquet  are  quoted 
n Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  405.  Previous  to  the  examination  of 

j\ol)i([iiet,  I believe,  Beaupoil  liad  made  some  imperfect  researches.  (See  his 
Hecherches  lilcdico-Chimiques.)  For  the  latest  observations  on  cantharidin,  see 
Carpenter,  in  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  xxi. ; Thierry,  London  and  Kdinhurgh  Pliilo- 
; sopliicjil  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  318  ; Nardo  and  Pullino,  Bi  iti.sh  and  Foreign  Medical 
- Review,  vol.  ii.  p.  540.  According  to  these  last,  two  grains  of  cantharidin  given  to 
j*  '7‘i’hit  Caused  paralysis,  coldness,  and  death  in  three  hours.  Dr.  Paris  states  that 
» boiling  the  Spanish  fly  in  water  deprives  it  of  its  power  of  acting  on  the  kidneys 
(■strangury),  hut  does  not  diminish  its  vesicating  |)owers.  This  has  been  confirmed 
by  Dr.  Bcarly,  of  Philadelphia.  — Philadelphia  J ournul  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  iv.  p.  185. 
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We  are,  however,  to  treat  of  it  as  it  is  ordinarily  administered,  viz, 
in  the  form  of  powder  and  of  tincture,  and  the  usual  symptoms  are  the 
following:  When  taken  internally,  cantharides  excite  a disagreeable 
and  nauseating  smell,  acrid  taste,  retchings,  copious  vomitings,  which 
are  often  tinged  with’  blood,  alvine  evacuations,  also  more  or  less 
bloody,  burning  heat  in  the  stomach  and  other  parts,  accompanied 
with  griping  and  excruciating  pains  ; great  heat  in  the  bladder,  diffi- 
culty in  making  water,  and  the  urine  often  bloody,  sometimes  totally 
suppressed  ; obstinate,  and  sometimes  painful  and  excessive  priapism, 
satyriasis,  the  pulse  frequent  and  hard,  while,  in  some  cases,  the  jaws  are 
closed ; and  convulsions,  general  rigidity  of  the  limbs,  and  delirium,  pre- 
cede the  death  of  the  patient.*  All  of  these,  however,  are  not  always 
present,  and  very  frequently  “no  venereal  appetite  is  excited,  some- 
times even  no  affection  of  the  urinary  or  genital  organs  at  all,  and  the 
kidneys  and  bladder  may  be  powerfully  affected  without  the  genital 

^’^^Tn  ma^y^iSn£s\his  substance  has  been  administered  with  a view 
to  stimulate  exhausted  passion,  or  to  accomplish  the  seduction  o 
females.  It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  remarks,  and  from  subsequent 
cases,  how  incorrect  the  common  opinion  among  the  vulgar  may 

^*^°'fulie  Fontanelle  relates  the  case  of  a person  who,  by  mistake,  took 
half  an  ounce  of  powdered  cantharides.  The  result  was 
in  the  throat,  vomiting,  ardor  urin®,  and,  in  a few  houi^,  bWy 
and  priapism.  By  the  use  of  appropriate  remedies,  continued  foi  some 
days!^  these  symptoms  gradually  diminished,  but  it  was  a fortnig 

before  he  could  leave  the  hospital. t -o-  **  Rmi 

Other  cases  are  quoted  by  Dr.  Christison,  from  Biett  and  ou 

quayrol.  In  these,  in  addition  to  the  more  common  J 

was  difficulty  of  swallowing  and  violent  tenesmus;  and  '"  the  1^^ 
much  salivation,  and  towards  the  end  of  the  second  ^ ^ 

drical  mass  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  gullet  was  disclia  ^ y 

who  found  a flask  of  tincture  «f 
warehouse,  and  drank  it  for  spirite,  were  setzed 
pain  of  the  alimentary  canal,  vomiting  of  blood,  impossibility  o ^ 
Fowing,  a frequent  small  pulse,  and  coldness  "t  tl'^^^tremltle^ 

Graaf  of  Cologne,  who  visited  them,  used  ai  ^ 

remedies  with  success,  but  a distressing  strangury  continued 
ffiFm  for  several  days.  One  of  the  four,  after  being  relieved  of  he 
strangury,  was  seized  on  the  ^ay  wRh  severe  nepl^^^^^^^^^^^  J 

delirium;  which  required  depleting  remedies,  cold  applications 

head,  &c.H 

• Orfila’«  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.430;  ’ 

''‘"’■t'^Medico-Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  viii.  p.  272,  from  Revue  ThU 

§ Christison,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv.  p 

patient  was  a fortnight  in  recovering.  p.  437,  from  Hofelaio  » 
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Dr.  Ives,  of  New  York,  relates  of  a youth,  aged  seventeen,  who,  in 
a paroxysm  of  anger,  swallowed  an  ounce  of  the  tincture,  supposing 
it  to  be  laudanum.  He  was  seen  in  an  hour  and  a half  afterwards. 
The  respiration  was  hurried : there  was  profuse  ptyalism,  convulsive 
trembling,  acute  pain  in  the  regions  of  the  stomach  and  bladder,  and 
such  exquisite  sensibility  that  the  slightest  pressure  produced  convul- 
sions. Emetics  and  venesection  were  used,  followed  by  mucilaginous 
drinks  and  castor-oil.  The  convulsions  occurred  occasionally,  accom- 
panied with  painful  priapism.  The  proper  remedies  were  continued, 
and  although  delirium  interposed  for  a time,  he  appeared  gradually  to 
recover.  On  the  seventh  day,  however,  after  taking  it,  he  was  seized 
with  pain  in  the  head,  trembling,  and  universal  spasms  : coma  followed. 
From  this  again  he  revived,  and  appeared  to  improve ; but  on  the 
fourteenth  day  violent  convulsions  recurred,  followed  by  insensibility 
and  death.* 


There  are  two  cases  recorded  in  which  the  administration  of  this 
substance  w'as  made  the  subject  of  a criminal  prosecution.  One  (for 
the  reference  to  which  I am  indebted  to  Dr.  Paris)  occurred  in  the 
reign  of  Elizabeth.  One  Vaux  recommended  its  use  to  an  impotent 
71  person,  who  died  in  consequence  on  the  twenty-sixth  day  after  taking 
it.  Vaux,  although  he  pled  that  he  w'as  not  present  at  the  taking  of 
it,  was  found  guilty  and  sentenced  to  be  hung.f 

The  other  case  occurred  in  1835.  A drachm  of  the  powder  had 
been  given  in  some  ale.  It  caused  immediate  vomiting ; but  ulcera- 
n tion  of  the  tongue  and  throat  with  copious  salivation,  pain,  and  frequent 
lii  desire  to  urinate,  with  febrile  symptoms,  succeeded.  The  patient,  how- 
H ever,  recovered.  On  the  trial.  Dr.  Dyce,  of  Aberdeen,  stated  that 
I i he  had  given  ten  grains  of  the  powder  of  cantharides  at  a dose  as  a 
b|  medicinal  prescription.  The  criminal  was  convicted. 

. ■ . The  external  application  of  cantharides  sometimes  gives  rise  to 
ii|  similar  consequences  but  in  a more  mitigated  form. 

I As  to  its  effects  on  animals,  Orfila  found,  that  when  injected  in  the 
• n|form  of  tincture  into  the  jugular  veins,  it  produced  vertigo,  stupor. 


i ! Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  360),  where  the  ordinary  atFections  of  the  stomach 
and  hladder  occurred  from  taking  some  of  tlie  powder  in  raspiierry  brandy, 
j relates,  in  the  Jamaica  Physical  Journal  for  May  1835,  of  three 

'.)negroes,  who  each  took  hy  mistake  a drachm  of  the  powder,  whicli  had  been  mace- 
' rated  in  rum.  They  ate  hearty  suppers  afterwards,  hut  burning  heat  of  the  throat 
land  nausea  soon  followed,  and  in  two  hours  these  were  succeeded  hy  retching  and 
ovomiting  of  blood,  mucus,  and  froth.  The  kernels  of  the  feuillia  cordifolia  were 
igiven  as  an  antidote,  and  they  acted  as  a violent  emetic.  On  the  next  day  there 
”*'.^^**  throat,  difficulty  of  swallowing,  and  profuse  salivation.  They  were 
' ed,  and  blistered,  and  enemas  of  castor-oil  administered.  Strangury  followed  in 
a , according  to  Mr.  Maxwell  long  before  the  blisters  could  have  caused  it.  The 
■■  a ivation  also  continued  for  some  time,  hut  they  all  finally  recovered.  — American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvii.  p.  253. 

. -American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  i.  p.  368.  Mr.  Pereira  refers  to 
th"*  amongst  others,  as  shewing  that  the  nervous  symptoms  do  not  exhibit 
th*****^  days.  In  Dr.  Ives’  case,  it  was  fourteen  days;  in 

; ^ Crraaf,  eight ; and  in  one  related  hy  Guilio,  three  days.  — London  hled- 

ical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.  626. 

+ 4 Coke’s  Reports,  p.  44. 

+ Hr.  Torrie.  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  liv.  p.  463. 
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and  death.  The  blood  in  the  left  ventricle  of  tlie  heart  wa.s  fluid  and 
reddish;  that  in  the  right  was  black  and  contained  coagula.  On  using 
alcohol  alone,  however,  he  observed  precisely  the  same  effects.  He 
then  tried  oil  digested  upon  cantharides.  The  animal  was  soon  de- 
prived of  sensibility  and  muscular  power;  and  tetanus,  convulsions, 
difficult  respiration,  and  death  supervened,  'i  he  lungs  were  found 
very  bulky,  and  distended  with  a great  quantity  of  reddish  serosity ; 
in  Lme  parts  they  were  liyid  and  compact.  The  mucous  membrane 
of  the  bladder  was  slightly  red,  while  that  of  the  stomach  and  duo- 
denum was  natural.  When  cantharides  m powder  were  introduced 
hito  the  stomach,  they  produced  vomiting,  the  discharge  of  iiiucli 
bloody  mucus,  pain,  great  dejection,  extraordinary  '"sensibility,  and 
death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  of  a hery  e , 
that  of  the  duodenum  less  so,  but  also  inflamed.  The  bladder  was 
sometimes  seen  inflamed  and  thickened,  and  the  cesophagus  also  was 

oocELSionflllv  ii 

to  the  appearances  on  dissection  in  man,  they  are  generafly 

similar  to  those  from  other  corrosive  poisons;  mflammation  of  th. 
stomach  and  intestines.  Fungous  tubercles,  ^ 

ulcerations,  have  also  been  noticed  m these  parts;  the  bladder  lias 
been  inflamed  or  ulcerated,  and  in  some  cases  the  external  organs  of 

taken  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  the  brain  was  gorged  uitli  bloo^ 
the  omentum,  peritoneum,  gullet,  stomach,  mtestnies  kidneys  urete^^ 
and  internal  organs  of  generation,  were  inflamed,  and  the  mouth 
tmip'ue  were  stripped  of  their  lining  membrane.  ^ 'Pi.o 

In  Dr  Ives’  case,  the  brain  exhibited  a similar  appearance, 
mucous  membrane  ^f  the  stomach  was  whiter  than  usual,  pulpy,  and 
easily  detached.  The  kidney  was  also  mflamed-t 

If,  on  dissection,  or  in  the  matter  vomited,  any  poi  tio 
poison  remain,  it  may  be  detected  by  its  shining 

administered,  we  cannot  expect  to  identify  the  substance,  and  mils  y 
solely  on  the  symptoms  and  the  dissection.  of 

laJruel  wi  Lently  .equested 
which  a whole  family  had  become  very  ill.  On  the 
;:Sd  Wl.™  l.eld  ii  the  light  of  the  son  It 

He,  however,  tested  it  for  mineral  poisons,  but  coiil  . 

He  tliei.  treated  some  of  the  potvdered  'ad 

and  applied  heat  to  the  mixture ; it  wa£  then  hlterec  . ,,,e 

The  whitish  matter  obtained  blistered  the  ‘P^  ‘ ^ ^en- 

brilliaiit  points  so  common  in  the  powder  ot  ca  j ‘ ^ j clio- 

der  the  Ihct  more  certain,  he  applied  some  of  the  adulterate 


• Orfila’a  Toxtcoloffy,  vol.  n.  p.  424.  ; , cantl.ai  iaes,  but  proba  g 

t An  intei  esting  c«se,  sui;p..sed  u Uie  T.a.nactions  of  lb® 

referal.le  to  internal  (lisease,  is  related  by  Dr. 

Provincial  Medical  and  Surgical  Association,  vol  i.  p.  4 
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J colate  to  liis  arm  by  means  of  a compress ; in  six  hours  it  drew  a 
^ blister.* 

I Treafment.— Oil  is  recommended  by  Orfila,  but  later  experiments 
V have  demonstrated  its  injurious  effects.  According  to  Dr.  Pallas,  it 
4 increases  the  danger.  Cantharides,  macerated  in  cold  oil,  and  after- 
J wards  given  to  dogs,  was  found  to  destroy  them  in  a few  minutes,f 
and  this  is  owing  to  the  fact  that  cantharidin  is  soluble  in  oil.  Mu- 
cilaginous drinks  are  preferable  to  excite  vomiting  and  to  diminish 
the  irritation  in  the  blalder.  The  warm  bath,  frictions,  and  diluents, 
are  proper,  as  also  enemas  of  camphor  and  opium.  The  antiphlogistic 
treatment^  is  required  when,  as  is  usually  the  case,  appearances  of 
inflammation  present  themselves.  But  it  is  now  conceded,  I believe, 
that  bleeding  should  be  delayed  as  long  as  possible,  as  it  probably 
favours  the  absorption  of  the  poison.  This  idea  was  first  advanced  by 
Magendie,  and  its  correctness  would  seem  to  be  verified  by  some  of 
the  cases  which  I have  cited. 

The  L^tta  vittata  {Meloe  Americana,  potato-fly),  and  the  many 
other  allied  species  of  our  own  country,  appear  to  possess  properties 
analogous  to  cantharides.]:  Some  European  insects  have  a similar 

character,  as  one  or  two  species  oi  Bomhyx,  and  the  Mxjlahris  varia- 
i bibs,  or  chicorei.  Bretonneau  found  in  this  last  a vesicating  principle, 
identical  probably  with  cantharidin.§  It  has  long  been  used  in  China 
: as  an  epispastic. 


Poisonous  Serpents. 

On  these  I intend  to  be  very  brief,  and  shall  merely  give  a short 
I notice  of  those  that  are  found  poisonous  in  other  countries.  Some- 
what more  of  detail  will  be  proper  in  reference  to  such  as  are  peculiar 
to  the  United  States.  * 

The  viper  (^Coluber  herns,  Vipera  herns')  is  the  most  common  poi- 
sonous  serpent  of  England  and  the  European  continent.  Its  bite  is 
tnot  uniformly  fatal  to  man  or  the  larger  animals,  but  the  season  of  the 
.year  appears  to  increase  its  intensity,  being  most  venomous  in  summer. 

le  symptoms  are  acute  pain  in  the  part  wounded,  which  extends 
over  le  imbs  and  even  to  the  external  organs;  tumefaction  and  red- 
ness which  afterwards  passes  to  a livid  colour;  syncope,  frequent, 
small,  concentrated,  and  irregular  pulse;  difficulty  of  breathing,  co- 
pious and  cold  sweats,  disturbance  of  vision  and  of  the  intellectual 

• Anuales  (rilygiene,  vol.  xiii.  p.  455 

vrJ"p"304.'‘' 

cal  I>'-.  ciiapman  and  Dr.  Mroodhnnse,  in  tlie  New  York  lUedi- 

vol  n ;•  ?•  ; of  Dr.  Schott,  in  Eclectic  Repertory, 

i.taiii«  aif’o  i ' ‘1  ■ ^sna,  in  Sillimaii’.s  Journal,  vol.  ii.  p.  I37.  Thi.s  con- 

larmm  » "I*  of  the  potato- fly,  shewing  that  cantharidin  exists  in  it.  For  an 

vol  xiV  " *■  ® *PCoie.s  found  in  this  country,  see  New  England  .Journal, 

vfnffl.o  i’  'r  , y * Ivntomology,  and  his  paper  on  the  Coleoptera,  in  vol.  iii. 

taii/l  n'  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Science.s  ; Dr.  Barton’s  Materia  Medica; 

. mini  Durand  in  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmaev,  vol.  ii.  p.  2?C. 

S Bulletin  des  Sciences  Me'dicales,  vol.  xiv.  p.  92. 
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faculties,  bilious  and  convulsive  vomitings,  and  followed  generally  by 
yellowness  of  the  skin.  Gangrene  is  apt  to  occur  in  the  wound  when 

the  disease  is  about  to  terminate.*  .•  i , i • 

The  poisonous  snakes  of  India  have  been  noticed  by  Russel  in  a 
great  work,  and  his  experiments  are  still  the  most  valuable  we  yet 
Lve  on  the  subject.f  Notices  are  interspersed  in  abundance  in 
various  literary  and  scientific  works  concerning  the  venomous  serpents 

of  other  countries.!  . , . 

In  general,  the  animal  is  most  poisonous,  and  its  effects  most 

rapidly  destructive  in  warm  climates.  Hence  the  serpents  of  India 
and  sLth  America  are  distinguished  above  all  others  (or  their  venom- 

"“SrHarlan,  ia  hi.  Genera  of  North  American  RepUlia.  enumerates 
the  following  as  the  poisonous  serpents  of  this  country  . 


Crotalns  durissus,  banded  rattlesnake.  Northern 

Crotalus  horridiis,  diamond  rattlesnake.  ’ ^jates 

Crotalns  miliarias,  ground  or  little  rattlesnake.  Southein  states. 

Crotalns  confluentis.  Say.  Rocky  mountains. 

Crotalus  tergeminus.  Say.  Western  •■erritories.  ^ 

Cenchris  moccason,  Daudin.  Hog-nose  snake. 

Vipera  fulvia.  Southern  states.  i p . r 

Scytalus  piscivorus,  water  viper.  Adder.  Cenchris  moccason  of 

Scytalus  cupreus,  Coppei  head,  C iP 

Say.  Eastern  and  middle  states. 

Scytalus  tisiphone.  Carol! na.§ 


To  these  Dr.  Troost  has  added  as  poisonous : 

Toxicophis  (Acontias)  leucostoma,  cotton- mouthed  snake,  a water  snake. 
Toxicophis  atrofnscus.  Highland  moccason.  Tennessee.  H 


• On  the  effects  of  tire  venom  of  the  v'Per»  E^sav"^  vo’rvh' p.  420.  Fontana 
Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  380.  Edinburgh  ^ i.  p-  160.  Auvell 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgica  ".“K 

Researches,  and  Transactions  of  the  Medical  New -York  .Medi^ 

+ An  extraordinary  case  is  i elate  y ■ i , . j snake  at  St. 

Reptisitorv,  vol.  xix.  p.  78,  <ff  an  ”'d>v>dnal  'v  » ,,,eiied  to  an 

Domingo.  He  survived  the  effects  many  ye  .,  g he 

enormous  size,  and  this  ‘emHined  p^anem  ‘ '%de  „„  swelling,  and 

experienced  was  to  open  one  or  othei  of  t ie  capillary 

HUrhAr^e  four  or  five  ounces  of  blood  trom  it.  vol.  v.  P. 

r.  ^urnal  of  the  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Ph.^  J 

p 32.  It  is  also  found  in  the  swamps  near  Hnffa'o. 

II  Annals  New  York  Lyceum,  vol.  m.  p.  17'’. 
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Crotalus  horridus  and  dicrissus  (the  rattlesnake) Tins  is,  pro- 

bably, the  most  venomous  snake  known  in  our  country,  but  its  eft'ects 
vary  greatly ; and  this  is  doubtless,  as  has  been  suggested  by  Sir 
Everard  Home,  owing  to  the  greater  or  less  intensity  of  the  poison. 

“ When  the  poison  is  very  active,  the  local  irritation  is  so  sudden 
and  violent,  and  its  effects  on  the  general  system  are  so  great,  that 
death  soon  takes  place.  On  examination  after  death,  the  only  alteration 
of  structure  met  with  is  in  the  parts  close  to  the  bite,  where  the  cellu- 
lar membrane  is  completely  destroyed,  and  the  neighbouring  muscles 
are  very  considerably  inflamed. 

“ When  the  poison  is  less  intense,  the  shock  to  the  general  system 
does  not  prove  fatal.  It  brings  on  a slight  degree  of  delirium,  and  the 
pain  in  the  part  bitten  is  very  severe;  in  about  half  an  hour  swelling 
takes  place  from  the  effusion  of  serum  in  the  cellular  membrane,  which 
II  continues  to  increase  with  greater  or  less  rapidity  for  about  twelve 
,11  hours,  extending  during  that  period  into  the  neighbourhood  of  the 
>1  bite ; the  blood  ceases  to  flow  in  the  smaller  vessels  of  the  swollen 
t parts  ; the  skin  over  them  becomes  quite  cold  ; the  action  of  the  heart 
z is  so  weak  that  the  pulse  is  scarcely  perceptible,  and  the  stomach  is  so 
r irritable  that  nothing  is  retained  on  it.  In  about  sixty  hours  these 
n symptoms  go  off;  inflammation  and  suppuration  take  place  in  the 
nijured  parts  ; and  when  the  abscess  formed  is  very  great,  it  proves 
s latal.*  When  the  bite  has  been  in  the  finger,  that  part  has  immediately 
Kt  mortified.  When  death  has  taken  place  under  such  circumstances, 
a.  t e absorbent  vessels  and  their  glands  have  undergone  no  effects 
rn>  similar  to  morbid  poisons,  nor  has  any  part  lost  its  natural  appearance, 
>3:  except  those  immediately  connected  with  the  abscess.” 

In  those  patients  who  recover,  the  symptoms  go  off  more  readily 
II  an  more  completely  than  those  produced  by  a morbid  poison  which 
>i  has  been  received  into  the  system. f 

A ca^  is  related  by  Sir  Everard  Home  which  illustrates  the  above 
views.  Ihomas  Soper,  aged  twenty-six,  was  accidentally  bitten  twice 

^ rattlesnake.  The  snake  was  kept  for  the  purpose  of 
If  exhibition  in  London. 

. t,  , symptoms  observed  was  an  incoherence  in  language  and 

resembling  intoxication.  In  less  than  half  an  hour  the 
ri  riext  the  fore-arm,  and  afterwards  the  pain 

hours  after  the  bite  Mr.  Brodie  saw 
M ^ cold,  the  man’s  answers  incoherent,  his  pulse  one 

^cd  he  complained  of  sickness.  Ammonia  and 
' ith  % exhibited  internally  and  applied  to  the  ivonnd.  He  rejected 
uTi  ***  , , retained  the  second.  Fits  of  fainting  supervened, 
un  / "^1**  skin.  On  the  next  day  blood  was  extravasated 

cr  e skin  as  low  as  the  loins,  and  vesications  had  formed  on  the 

lof  Pl^  ^"8  strongly  illustrative  of  this  class  of  symptoms  is  related  by  Mr.  Breitiial 
vol  sufferer  himself,  in  the  Philosophical  Transactions, 

I’’  survived  the  bite,  and  recovered,  but  an  abcess  formed  several 

'"onths  afterwards  in  the  injured  part. 

>6p.  Transactions  for  1810.  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  i. 

3 a 
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wounded  arm.  Depression  and  faintings  continued.  These  sj^ptoms 
were  present  for  several  days,  with  greater  or  less  seventy.  The  ann 
slougLd  in  various  places,  and  abscesses  formed,  accompanied  with 
purging.  Finally,  mortification  and  delirium  occurred  and  he  died  on 
the  4th  of  November,  1807,  eighteen  days  aRer  being  bitten. 

On  dissection,  the  body  externally  was  found  natural,  wi  h he 
exception  of  the  arm  that  had  been  bitten.  The  wounds  made  by  the 
fano's  were  healed  • the  lungs  were  healthy  ; the  cavities  of  the  heart 
conlained  coagulated  blood;  the  cardiac  portton  of  the  stomach 
moderately  diftended  with  fluid,  while  the  pyloric  portion  was  much 
rntracteJ;  the  internal  membrane  ^ad  ‘ts  ^ 
blood.  The  intestines  and  liver  were  health}.  Ihe  vessels 
brain  were  turgid,  and  water  W'as  effused  in  it. 

MrilraL!  a person  »ho  took  rattlesnakes  from  this  country  f« 
exhibition  in  England  and  France,  was  unfortunately  bitten  by  one  in 
Paris  He  died  in  nine  hours.  On  dissection,  all  the  internd  organ. 

were  found  healthy,  except  ‘1>»‘ th^^^^ 
spinal  cord  had  a reddish  tinge,  and  the  venous  blood  on  the  altecteu 

"Vr“H«to^n^''°a^■where  death  ensued  in  about  twenty-four 

ropp7hS“ie  cually  venomous  with 
*”ft?"ariites,  and  the  treatment  “““uS«  miS 

s-pra^dtr„txrGpi7nM 

fis' tp>"  rr^heuTherate  bitten  the  application  of  the 
leaves  prevents  the  usual  effeet.lf 

• Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.i.  p.  312. 

»o 

I See  on  this  point  One  .«««"' 

B.  S.  Barton  mentions  two  cases  of  r„,L  minutes.  On  dissection,  the 

“‘'r*Cu.;t™giV'.'nb;Dr.Brlokol^  In  New  York  »I.nic,l 

p.  171. 
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Arsenite  of  potash  (Fowler’s  solution)  has  been  used  with  great 
, success  by  Mr,  Ireland  in  the  West  Indies,  to  counteract  the  efFects  of 
■ the  bites  of  the  snakes.*  The  pill  of  Tanjore,  also  an  arsenical 
: preparation,  was  sometimes  used  by  Dr.  Russel  with  apparent  success 
I on  animals ; but  several,  however,  to  whom  it  was  administered  died 
; in  the  same  way  as  if  nothing  had  been  taken. f 

Ammonia  and  eau  de  luce  have  many  testimonies  in  their  favour 
. ' while  some,  as  Sir  Everard  Home  and  Orfila,  doubt  their  specific 
li  virtues.!  They  are,  however,  useful  in  promoting  perspiration.  Al- 
1 cohol  in  large  and  repeated  doses  (in  the  form  of  whisky,  &c.)  has 
I also  been  used.§ 

I Besides  these,  many  plants  have  acquired  a temporary  reputation 
j in  our  own  country  and  in  South  America.  Of  the  former,  are  the 
Aristolochia  serpentaria,  Prenanthes  alba,  and  Polygala  senega;  and 
I in  South  America,  the  Eupatorium  ayaparia,  the  Algalia  or  Yerba  del 
■j  sapo,  and  the  Raiz  preta.|| 

The  Uvularia  grandiflora  has  very  decisive  testimony  in  its  favour,^ 
>a  and  the  Hieraceum  venosum  has  lately  been  offered  as  an  antidote, 
;.|  but  its  effects  are  not  superior  to  many  other  plants  already  noticed.** 


• Medico-Cliirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  ii.  p.  396. 

t Orfila’8  Toxicology  vol.  ii.  p.  446.  See,  also,  Ne;v  York  Medical  Repository, 
ft  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  viii. 

Ohio,  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  240 

- „ +.  A estimon.es  in  favour  of  these  may  he  found  in  the  Medical  Commentaries, 

..  vol.  xiy.  p.  297.  _ London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  viii.  p.  73.  New  York  Medical 
•’  „ Edinhurgh  Medical  and  Su.-gical  Journal,  vol.  xviii. 

- p.  2.H.  Condon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  120,  Dr.  D.  Ramsay 
I.  a case  cured  by  ammonia.  Tilloch’s  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xvii.  p.  I25! 

‘■'‘“lesnake  and  moccason  a.-e  said  to  have  been 
Mississippi,  and  Dr.  Heustis  of  Alabama.— 
American  Journal  of  JMedical  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  341 ; vol.  viii.  p.  83. 

' Recnider*vol*^vrp"619*^  rattlesnake  cured  by  it  in  American  Medical 

nf  Ji  states,  that  Prenanthes  alba  is  a famous  Indian  cui-e  for  the  bite 

of  8erpenta._Barton’s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  ii.  part  i.  p.  101.  On 

; New^S"M!^“  of  Don.),  see  Dr.  James  Hubble, 

El'ysical  Journal,  voL  iv.  p.  484. 

s paper  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  iii.  p.  100, 

. contains  a long  list  of  supposed  vegetable  antidotes. 

. Eupatorium  ayaparia,  see  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  16, 

I l.lloch  s Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  xxi.  p.  286. 

On  the  Algaha,  New  England  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  322. 

® (Chiococca  racemosa,  Kahinca)  of  Brazil,  Edinburgh  Philoso. 

, Wn  ••  P-  218;  Dr.  S.  L.  Mitchill,  New  Yo.k  Medical  and  Physical 

’ Spix  and  Von  Martins’  Travels,  vol.  ii.  p.  131.  Dr. 
f'atro  Ik’  ® York,  has  translated  the  chemical  researches  of  Pelletier  and 

.aventou  011  this  substance — New  York  IWedical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  164. 

n XT  ^ P®P®f  Transactions  of  the  Albany  Institute,  vol.  i. 

Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  65. 

■ ^ o * ”*^*'j,^**’*  experiments  in  tlie  Transactions  of  American  Pliilosopln'cal 

CarAl*^’  I vol.  iii.  pp,  300,  400.  Dr.  Harlan  mentions  timt  the  state  of  Sonth 
frfl.a  ueught  from  a negro  the  secret  of  a supposed  antidote  at  the  expense  of  his 
uf  1001.  It  proved  to  be  the  Alisma  plaiitago. 

, '■  , uluims,  of  Massachusetts,  has  lately  mentioned  the  Viola  ovata  as  a cure. 

American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  p.  310. 

I r.  Butazzi,  of  Naples,  cured  an  alarming  case  of  viper-bite  by  sulphate  of 
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Caustics  are  valuable,  but  often  prove  ineffectual,  and  the  treat- 
ment at  present  most  relied  on  is  the  use  of  cupping-glasses,  and  the 
application  of  ligatures  above  the  part  bitten,  but  not  too  tight,  nor 
too  long  continued.  Then  cauterise  the  wound  with  lunar  caustic, 
and  afterwards  apply  compresses  to  the  part.  Perspiration  and  sleep 
should  be  encouraged  by  doses  of  ammonia,  wine,  or  ether,  and  the 
patient  should  be  kept  in  bed  well  covered.  Local  inflammation  must 

be  combated  by  the  usual  means.  . .u  u 

T„  many  caL,  there  U no  doubt  that,  if  left  to  na  are,  they  a-ould 
cure  themeelvee,  tvilh,  however,  more  or  less  of  local  d.ffuse  mflam- 

The*scorpio»  is  most  venomous  in  southern  countries.  Instances 
are  recorded^ of  its  sting  producing  grievous  local  inflammation,  and 
occasionally  fever,  trembling,  and  pain,  on  man,  in  France  and  Italy. 
Animals,  1 dogs  and  cats,  generally  survive,  though  some  have  died 

^heSufa  produces  similar  effects,  local  rather 

and  the  fabulous  stories  respecting  it  are  7' , 

dulv  appreciated.  It  would  seem,  however,  that  there  are  specif 

whose  stino-  may  prove  fatal.  Dr.  Graperon  states  that  he  saw  tvio 

tol  case, In  the  Crimea,  one  proved  so  in  >7”; ““‘‘7 

in  six  days.  The  first  was  that  of  a peasant,  who  vas  stung 

while  sleeping  in  his  hut.  The  s^g  ^fo^r  hoi” 

neck  swelled,  and  the  respiration  became  ^ ,,,33  3 

v“i:?m ^‘Jhe  ‘ ve:d.“i':rd 

“"Thftil"of‘\V7tr^^^  said  to  cause  local  inflammation 

with  general  irritation.  Several  severe  cases  are  . , 3 

tL  sting  of  the  bee,  the  humble-bee,  the  wasp,  and  the  ho  net,  h 
each  occSnall,  produced  dangerous  and  alanu.ng  symptonu.  1" 


8 Dr.  JennintfH,  L/Oxe  B , . 

from  it.  Dr.  Lawrence.  1 m in  SiUiman's  Journal, 

^ Amuvivau  fttiiders.  I»v  iMr.  u'  ^ 


applied  to  the  wound.-Silliman’s  Journal,  P <sThat  the  violent 

^ IlJost  of  these  illustrate  the  remark  ot  Sir  bve  I svstem,  and 

effects  which  the  poison  produces  on  the  P^J‘  ^ V®"  , ^lief  that  the  recover)’ 

the  shortness  of  their  duration,  have  frequently  induced  tlie 

depended  upon  the  medicine!  employed.  concln.sinn  of  an  ni- 

' . I copy  this  remark  from  Dr.  Hrulan,  who  p.  227. 

teresting  cLe,  in  North  American  s.  vol.  vii.  p.  330. 

See  also  Hancock  on  snake  poisons.-Brande  s Journal, 

+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  n.  p.  41 1-  . o, vol.  i.  P-  215-  ... 

I Quarterly  Journal  of  ForeiKU  Medicine  and  Snrger),  1 

I Us.  c«v’.  : li  — . 


m It.  i^r.  jjawieiicc.  - . 

There  is  a list  of  North  Amenran  spiders,  hy  JMi 

vol.  XXI.  p.  103. 
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flammation  more  or  less  extensive  has  followed,  and  if  the  part  injured 
be  a sensitive  one,  great  misery  is  produced.  Several  cases  of  this 
nature  are  cited  by  Orfila,  and  in  a contemporary  journal  a remarkable 
instance  is  mentioned,  where  the  sting  of  a bee  excited  vomiting, 
fainting,  sweating,  trembling,  and  great  difficulty  of  breathing.  The 
patient  had  been  stung  on  the  back  of  the  left  middle  finger,  but  it 
caused  little  pain  and  no  swelling.* 

A species  of  wasp  ( Vespa  crabro.  Yellow  jacket)  stung  a plough- 
man when  at  work.  It  caused  insensibility  and  convulsive  twitchings 
for  several  hours,  nor  did  he  recover  until  active  stimulants  were 
used.f 

The  sting  of  the  scorpion,  bee,  or  wasp,  requires,  according  to  its 
violence,  internal  or  external  remedies.  Generally,  emollient  anodyne 
applications  to  the  injured  part  are  sufficient  to  allay  the  irritation, 
after  extracting  the  sting.  The  volatile  alkali  is  also  a valuable  medi- 
cine to  be  administered  in  severe  cases. 

Dr.  Mease  has  collected  several  cases  of  death  occurring  in  this 
country,  from  the  stings  of  bees,  wasps,  and  spiders.  He  has  a high 
opinion  of  the  plantain  juice,  both  taken  internally  and  applied  to  the 
bitten  part.  Common  salt  moistened  (he  observes)  has  also  been  used 
with  benefit.^ 


Poisoned  Fishes.§ 

^ Numerous  cases  are  on  record,  proving  the  poisonous  nature  of 
various  species  of  fish,  and  particularly  in  the  West  Indies.  Dr. 


Orfila  s Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  414.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  VIII.  p.  130.  See  also  Coxe’s  Medical  Museum,  vol.  vii.  p.  150.  American 
Medical  R^iorder,  vol.  xi.  p.  202.  SillimaiTs  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  ji.  182. 

In  the  English  Cabinet  Annual  Register  for  1833,  i.s  the  following,  under  the 
ate  of  June  14  : “ Dr.  King,  of  Stratford-on-Avon,  died  in  consequence  of  a sting 
winch  he  received  on  the  9th  inst.  from  a hornet.” 

bittel ; Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  iv. 

* Memoirs  of  Philadelphia  Society  for  Promoting  Agriculture,  vol.  v.  p.  232. 
merican  Journal  of  flledical  Sciences,  vol.  xix.  p.265.  DunglisoiTs  Medical  Iiitel- 
igencer,  vol.  i.  p.  183.  We  have  accounts  hy  most  modern  travellers  in  Persia  of  a 
poisonous  insect  in  that  country.  It  is  now  said  to  belong  to  the  class  of  spiders. 
—Penny  Magazine,  1837,  p.  310.  London  Athenaeum,  1837,  PP-  071,  683. 

• ^ the  purpose  of  abbreviating  my  references,  and  at  the  same  time  giving  a 
view  of  the  autliorities  to  which  I have  referred,  I will  cite  the  following  papers  on 

* qoq'**””  " — COisholm,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iv. 
^ 393;  Dr.  Burrows,  in  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iii.  p.  445;  Dr.  E. 
_ lomas,  in  Memoirs  of  the  Medical  Society  of  London,  vol.  v.  p.  94;  Dr.  Meyer, 
III  Barton  s Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  43;  Mr.  Qiiarrier,  in 

ondon  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxv.  p.  398;  Mariner’s  Tonga  Isands, 
VO . i.^  p.  309,  London  edition;  Mr.  Anderson,  in  Philosophical  Transactions, 
vol.  Ivi.  p.  544.  Orfila,  vol.  ii.  p.  417;  Dr.  Dickson,  in  Annals  of  Philosophy, 
Vo . XI.  p.  482 ; Dr.  Clarke  of  Dominica,  in  Medical  Facts  and  Observations, 
vol.  VII.  p.  294  ; Dr.  Comlie  of  Leith,  on  the  Poisonous  Effects  of  the  Mussel 
^yUlus  edulis),  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.x  p.  88 ; Dr. 
Henderson,  ibid.  vol.  xxxiv.  ji.  317  ; Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mddicales,  vol.  xliii. ; 
^t.  Poissons  dangerew,  by  H.  Cloquet.  Of  these,  the  papers  of  Drs.  Chisholm, 
arrows,  and  Combe,  are  particularly  deserving  of  perusal. 
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Burrows  heis  given  us  a catalogue  of  such,  which  it  may  be  useful  to 
quote.  Balistes  inonoceros,  old  wife ; Ostracion  globellum,  smooth 
boUle-fish  ; Tetraodon  sceleratus,  tunny  : Tetraodon  ocellatus,  blower 
or  blazer  ; Murjena  major,  conger  eel ; Coryphoena  splendens,  dolphin  ; 
Spams  chrysops,  porgee ; Coracinus  fuscus  ms!]ov,  grey  snapper ; 
Coracinus  minor,  hyne ; Berea  major  of  Browne,  Esox  barracuda, 
barracuda;  Perea  venenata,  rock-fish;  Perea  venenosa  of  Catesby, 
qrooper  ; Scomber  maximus,  of  Brotone,  king-fish  ; hcomott 

thynnus,  bonetta.  Another  species  of  scomber,  cavalloe,  horse-eye 
Scomber  caeruleo-argenteus  mudus,  of  Browne,  S;ja7ns/i  mackerel; 
Mormyra  of  Browne,  blue  parrot-fish  ; Clupea  thryssa,  yellow-billed 
sprat;  Cancer  astacus,  sea-lobster;  Cancer  runcolus,  land-crab; 

Mytilus  edulis,  mussel.*  x . ^ 

^ Of  all  these,  the  clupea  {yellow-billed  sprat)  is  the  most  active 

and  dangerous  ; and  the  usual  course  of  symptoms  from  it  is  tbe 
following:  itching  over  the  whole  body,  violent  colic  pain.  a con- 
traction and  pungent  heat  of  the  oesophagus,  nausea,_  heat  of  the  skin 
and  great  acceleration  of  the  pulse,  giddiness,  loss  of  sight,  cold  swea^ 
insensibility,  and  death.  Sometimes  the  disease  is  J 

rapid,  convulsions  ensue  immediately  after  swallowing  the  fish, 
death  is  a speedy  consequence.  In^deed,  whites  and  negroes  have 
both  been  known  to  expire  at  St.  Eustatius,  and  other  of  the  Lee- 
ward islands  with  the  sprats,  in  their  mouths  unswallowed-f  Ih's, 
however,  is  said  to  be  the  only  fish  which  produces  immediate  death, 

even  within  the  tropics.  noln 

The  o-rey  snapper  produces  cholera  morbus  and  excruciating  p , 
wiu/eLCcenceTand  is  apt  to  leave  a weakness  of  the  lower  eatrenu- 

ties,  dimness  of  sight,  and  diilness  of  hearing.  variety 

These  are  also  the  ordinary  results,  with,  however,  , 7^ 

that  are  experienced  from  the  use  of  the  various  kinds  enumerated^^ 
the  preceding  catalogue.  The  contraction  and  heat 
does'  not  occur  in  some  cases,  but  in  its  place  there  ^ 
heat  of  the  mouth  and  tongue.  A miliary  eruption,  or 
cence  over  the  whole  body,  is  also  very  common,  producing  sometimes 

an  exfoliation  of  the  epidermis*!  , • * inp’enious 

The  cause  of  this  poison  has  been  the  subject  of  niuc  g 

research.  Dr.  Chisholm  inclined  to  the  idea  that  it  ^ 

fish  feeding  on  copper  banks.  He  would  seem,  j;";^,eeous 

doned  this,  as,  on  chemical  examination,  a ° urecipitate  was 
stone  of  Antigua  was  found  not  to  contain  7 j P P 

obtained,  possessing  the  qualitie.s  of  sulpliate  of  .,j  He 

Dr.  Burrows  has  investigated  this  question  g ‘ 
is  of  opinion  that  the  poison  does  not  exis  m ’ gxclu- 

stomach  and  intestinal  canal,  or  in  the  liver  anc  g . ^ from 

sively,  although  there  is  no  doubt  that  persons  have  been  poison 


. Various  other  species  of 
enumerated  in  tl.e  Edinburgh  Encyclopedia,  ait. 
+ Chisholm,  p.  39.0.  v 

§ London  iUedical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p. 
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i eating  these  various  parts.  It  pervades  the  whole  substance  ofthejish, 
f.i  and  this  is  abundantly  proved  by  the  statements  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  and 
the  numerous  authorities  adduced  by  him.  As  to  its  origin,  he  dis- 
cusses  the  cupreous  tlieory  of  Dr.  Chisholm,  and  shews  the  great 
ir  ; improbability  of  the  metal  being  held  in  solution  in  the  sea-water. 
).(  The  fact,  also,  that  land-crabs  occasionally  produce  similar  symp- 
i!p  toms,  is  further  urged  against  this  opinion.  The  idea  that  other 
■xh  substances  taken  as  food  by  fish  may  be  the  cause  of  their  poisonous 
nature  is  shewn  to  be  unfounded.  He  concludes  with  advancing 
hi  and  establishing  the  belief  that  a morbid  change  takes  place  in  the 
jaj  system  of  the  fish. 

I And  this  is  particularly  to  be  expected  in  those  taken  from  the 
cj<|  tropical  seas,  as  they  are  immediately  exposed  to  a high  temperature, 
bj  and  putrefaction  must  commence  with  the  extinction  of  life,  and  pro- 
bi  ceed  with  intense  rapidity.* 

• • Burrows.  See  also  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine,  vol.  iv.  art.  Urticaria, 
*3  i by  Dr.  Houghton. 

I j I add  the  following,  as  it  contains  the  observations  of  an  acute  and  learned 
164  observer. 

•'  I “ January,  18,  1819.  A paper  was  read  by  Dr.  Ferguson,  before  the  Royal 
aij  Society  of  Edinburgh,  ‘ Oa  the  Poisonous  Fish  of  tlie  Carlbbee  Islands.' 

■'I  “ Tiie  author  endeavoured  to  prove,  that  in  all  the  larger  fishes  of  prey,  the 

o«l  poisonous  quality  was  a rare  and  accidental  occurrence,  and  that  it  was  found  to  be 
6f»  present  only  at  certain  seasons  of  the  year  in  one  or  two  of  the  smaller  species  of  fish, 
rd  more  particularly  in  the  yellow-billed  sprat  (the  Sardine  dord  of  the  French,  and 
‘.<qf  clupea  thryssa  of  naturalists).  From  whence  he  inferred  that  the  larger  voracious 
tad  fishes,  such  as  the  baracosta  (Perea  major  of  naturalists),  &c.  became  poisonous 
only  at  the  times  they  had  recently  been  preying  upon  the  smaller  poisonous  prey, 
et  The  notion  of  their  being  made  poisonous  from  being  found  in  copper  banks,  or  their 
I f eating  the  stinging  blubbers  (the  medusae  and  holothuriae),  was  refuted.  In  regard 
‘i’  to  tests,  it  was  shewn  that  none  could  be  depended  upon;  that  nothing  whatever 
•ii:  could  be  discovered  from  inspection  of  the  fish  ; that  the  boasted  test  of  boiling  a 
•y<l  piece  of  silver  with  the  suspected  fish  proved  nothing,  whatever  might  be  its  actual 
■14  quality ; that  so  far  from  there  being  any  marks  of  disease  in  the  viscera,  or  other 
h:i  parts  of  poisonous  fishes,  they  were  found  to  be  in  the  best  season,  and  of  the  highest 
4 quality  in  all  respects. 

“ The  poison  of  the  yellow- hilled  sprat  was  supposed  to  be  inherent  in  the  animal 
at  certain  seasons  of  the  year,  and  not  occasioned  by  its  being  fed  upon  any  undis- 
■•ji  covered  local  marine  poison,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  other  smaller  fishes  that 
')  p were  found  in  the  same  place  never  partaking  of  the  same  poisonous  nature,  and 
. s from  the  poison  of  the  fish  being  more  potent  and  deadly  than  any  known  or  even 
' ■ supposable  article  of  food  could  be  likely  to  communicate. 

“ With  respect  to  the  remedies  or  antidotes,  the  efficacy  of  sugar  was  alone 
' established  as  deserving  of  credit.  Wines,  spirits,  and  the  condiments  used  at  table, 

- >■'  were  believed  to  have  obtained  occasional  credit,  only  being  used  in  such  slight 

• > cases  of  the  poison  as  would  likely  have  passed  away  without  any  remedy.  As  a 

precaution  in  all  cases  of  suspicious  fish  of  the  larger  species,  the  cleaning  them  out 
M soon  as  caught,  was  recommended  as  a useful  and  proper  one,  to  prevent  the 
carcass  being  further  tainted  by  the  lodgment  of  any  poisonous  matter  (such  as 
-that  of  the  yellow-billed  sprat)  recently  swallowed  ; though  it  was  shewn,  at  the 
same  time,  that  the  doing  so,  and  even  salting  the  fish  afterwards,  could  not  in 
any  instance  do  away  with  the  poisonous  impregnation  so  communicated  to  these 
Voracious  creatures,  whose  powers  of  assimilation,  from  the  shortness  of  the  intes- 
mes  and  great  size  of  the  liver,  must  be  supposed  to  be  infinitely  quicker  than  what 
takes  place  among  terrestrial  animals.  It  was  useful  also,  in  a more  humble  way, 
y furnishing  the  material  of  the  only  criterion  hitherto  discovered  for  detecting 
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Treatment. — An  emetic  (of  sulphate  of  zinc),  or  cathartic,  should 
be  immediately  administered,  according  to  the  time  that  has  elapsed 
since  the  ingestion  of  the  poisonous  substance.  If,  however,  the 
spontaneous  vomiting  or  purging  be  very  great,  it  may  sometimes  be 
necessary  to  check  it  by  anodynes.  These  are  also  proper  when 
spasms  supervene.  And  for  the  sequel®.  Dr.  Chisholm  advises  a solu- 
tion of  alkalies  in  water.  Sugar,  containing  a lew  drops  of  sulphuric 
ether,  has  also  been  recommended  ; and  there  are  many  cases  in 
which  the  nervous  system  is  so  weakened  as  to  need  active  and 

repeated  stimuli.  , i . 

Some  of  the  fish  taken  on  the  coast  of  England  would  seem  to 

possess  poisonous  qualities.  Thus  the  trachinus  draco  (weaver)  Im 
the  power  of  stinging  with  its  dorsal  fin,  so  violently,  as  to  cause  numb- 
ness and  violent  swelling.* 

Mussels  sometimes  produce  symptoms  very  analogous  to  those  just 
related,  and  death  has  occasionally  been  the  consequence  in  weak  females 
and  in  children.  Violent  oppression  and  agony,  swelling  ot  the  lace,  a 
scarlet  efflorescence  over  the  body,  insatiable  thirst,  tormina  and 
vomiting,  are  the  usual  effects;  and  in  fatal  cases,  coldness  of  the 
extremiL,  low  and  quick  pulse,  hiccup,  delirium,  and  occasional 

"^”™The  most  copious  account  that  we  have  of  these  is  by  Dr.  Com^ 
of  Leith  as  already  quoted.  In  June  1827,  a number  of  persons 
(probably  thirty)  were  seized  in  that  town  with 
vLying,\owevl,  in  severity,  from  eating  mussels  Heat  and  thirst 
in  the  mouth,  great  desire  to  pass  urine,  small  and  weak  pulse,  some 
difficulty  in  swallowing,  twitchings,  and 
common  symptoms.  Two  aged  persons  died  ^ 

medical  mra,  but  emetics  and  laxatives,  followed  by  stimuli,  J 

rSieved  the  disease  in  the  rest.I  The  dissection  of  ‘1*^  ^ove  mdm- 
duals  was  hurried  and  imperfect.  The  abdomen  in  each 
nitic,  the  stomach  healthy,  the  intestines  suffused  in  some  places, 

tI^s? nmstS^  collected  from  a bar  at  the  ^ock-gate^ ivlnch 

had  floated  there  for  twenty  years,  and  on  being  j"  gared 

thickly  encrusted  with  them.  The  wood  was  sound  ; the  fish  11 
fresh  Ld  healthy;  nor  could  Dr.  Christison  d^. 

impregnation  after  the  most  careful  chemical  examination. 


the  poison,  wliich  was  shewn  to  be  8'y^u'g  » 

to  some  inferi()i- aiiimal,  such  as  a cat  a tie  , Ediii^burgli  Philosophical  Jounial, 

upon  them,  before  making  use  of  the  hsh.  —r-uinouig 

of  PUiloiopliy,  N.  S.  vol.  vl.  p.  ’’i'.f  Hindoo 

Rept.s;  vrii—r 

— Vol.  iv.  p.  85. 
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Combe  agrees  with  Dr.  Burrows  in  believing  the  cause  to  be  a poison 
sid  generis  pervading  the  animal.* 

A case  of  a choleroid  affection  that  occurred  at  London  in  1833  is 
given  by  Dr.  T.  Thompson.  It  was  accompanied  with  cramp  or  itching, 
but  the  patient  sunk  under  it.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane 
of  the  stomach  was  of  a bright  red  throughout,  and  a haemorrhagic  spot 
at  its  pyloric  extremity ; the  intestines  had  a similar  appearance ; the 
peritoneum  was  reddened.  It  appears  that  four  days  previous  to 
his  illness,  he  had  eaten  a pint  of  mussels  boiled  for  supper.  The 
next  day  he  was  seized  with  great  weakness,  and  diarrhoea  soon 
followed.! 

There  are  some  instances  in  which  the  most  severe  asthma  is  pre- 
sent— the  eruption  appearing  to  give  place  to  this.  Dr.  Dulong 
and  some  other  French  physicians  have  given  ether  in  such  with 
success.;]; 

The  oyster,  lobster,  crab,  and  mackerel,  of  our  New  York  rnarket, 
have  each  occasionally  produced  poisonous  effects.§  Mr.  Webster, 
surgeon  of  the  Chanticleer,  says,  “ The  mackerel  of  St.  Helena  is  apt 
to  produce  unpleasant  symptoms  Several  of  the  officers  on  board  the 
Chanticleer  were  attacked  with  violent  headach,  suffusion  of  the 
face,  and  scarlet  rash  on  the  breast,  after  having  eaten  of  it ; and  I 
am  informed  that  the  same  symptoms  have  been  experienced  in  other 
ships.”  II 

Some  years  since,  a quantity  of  oysters  arrived  in  the  month  of 
September  at  Dunkirk,  from  Normandy.  They  were  extensively 
purchased  and  eaten  ; and  colic,  diarrhoea,  and  cholera  morbus,  immedi- 
ately prevailed  to  a great  extent.  It  was  supposed  that  the  oysters 
were  the  cause,  and  Dr.  Zandyck  was  commissioned  to  inquire  into 
the  subject.  He  found  that  many  of  these  animals  contained  water 
which  left  a slimy  deposit,  and  had  a decidedly  brackish  taste ; and  he 
suggested  that  the  mischief  might  be  owing  to  the  weakness  and  lan- 
guor of  the  oyster,  which  had  not  sufficiently  animalised  the  contained 
sea-water.^ 

The  treatment,  in  all  these  cases,  must  be  similar  to  that  already 
advised  as  to  poisonous  fishes  generally. 

A case  is  reported  of  disease  caused  by  eating  a portion  of  the 
liver  of  the  halibut,  a fish  quite  common  off  the  harbour  of  New  York. 


• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  86. 

+ London  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  179. 

^ London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix.  p.  85.  Mr.  Bullock  relieved  a female  ill 
with  all  the  usual  symptoms,  by  the  free  use  of  milk.  M.  Bouchardat  suggests 
rather  a novel  cause  for  the  poisonous  qualities  of  mussels.  He  obtained  by  analysis, 
from  them,  a quantity  of  copper,  “ assez  grande  pour  empoisonner.” — Annales 
d’Hygiene,  vol.  xvii.  p.  361. 

§ A case  of  )>oisonous  effects  from  a crab,  supervening  in  fifteen  minutes  after 
eating  it,  is  mentioned  in  the  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xii.  p.  189.  The 
newspapers  (August  1835)  contain  an  account  of  twelve  persons  in  Maryland, 
dead  after  a repast  on  crabs. 

II  Webster’s  Narrative  of  a Voyage  to  the  South  Atlantic  under  the  command  of 
Captain  Henry  Foster,  vol.  i.  p.  378. 

London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiii.  p.  58. 
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The  patient  was  seized  with  pain,  nausea,  vomiting,  and  headach,  and 
shortly  thereafter  the  skin  began  to  exfoliate  from  his  face,  and  suc- 
cessively from  every  part  of  the  body.  In  this  condition,  he  was 
admitted  into  the  New  York  hospital.  The  disease  yielded  to  diapho- 

i-etics  and  the  warm-bath.*  , u • • 

The  Physalia  is  a remarkable  molluscous  animal,  inhabiting  the 
tropical  seas,  and  known  to  sailors  under  the  name  of  the  Portugiiese 
man-of-war.  Many  scientific  individuals  speak  of  the  pungent  pain 
and  irritation  produced  by  handling  them.  Their  tentacula  twine 
round  the  hand  or  body,  and  the  acrid  exudation  that  issues  produces 

the  severe  effects.  + . r i. 

As  to  the  venomous  nature  of  the  toad,  various  and  contradictory 

opinions  have  existed : it  is  doubted  at  the  present  day,  though  tor- 
nierly  it  was  believed.  King  John  of  England  is  supposed  to  have 
been  poisoned  by  a drink  in  which  matter  from  a living  toad  had  been 
infused.  Pelletier  has  analysed  the  venom  of  the  common  toad,  and 
states  it  to  consist  of  an  acid,  a very  bitter  and  even  caustic  M matter, 
and  an  animal  matter  having  some  analogy  to  gelatine.J  Dr.  John 
Davy  describes  it  as  extremely  acrid  when  applied  to  the  tongue,  but 
innoxious  to  a chicken  when  inoculated  with  it.§ 

The  pheasant  of  New  York  and  Pennsylvania  (or  partridge  as  it 
is  sometimes  styled)  is  deemed  poisonous  during  the  winter  and 
spring ; and  the  cause  assigned  for  it  is  its  feeding  on  the  buds  o 
laurel  (Kalmia  latifolia),  which  is  one  ^f  the  few  shrubs  P[®' 

serve  ther  verdure  throughout  the  cold  season.  The  tacts  that 
have  on  this  subject  are  not  numerous,  but  the  in^ression  is,  notwit  - 
standing,  a general,  and  probably  a safe  one.  Dr.  P“.  ‘ 

lished  several  cases,  which  occurred  in  1791  and  1792  in  Philade  p i^ 
where  individuals  dining  on  pheasants  solely  were,  in  a few  hou« 
after,  seized  with  giddiness,  violent  flushings  of  heat  and  cold,  sickne^ 
at  stomach,  and  repeated  vomiting.  These  symptoms  soon  suc- 

ceeded by  delirium,  weak  pulse,  and  extreme  debdity  ; 
cases  were  marked  by  the  preservation  of  the  senses,  but  a tota  m^ 
lity  to  articulate.  They  were  generally  relieved  by  Ucs, 
and  mild  stimulants.  One  case  of  death  ensued,  but  there  were  ^ 
many  causes  combining  that  it  would  be  improper  to  ascribe  it  to 

food  alone.  11 


• Dr  A.  C.  Post,  New  York  MedicalJournal,  vol.  i.  p.  101.  ... 

+ S;  Bi.  .nd 

pp.4,  168.  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  vm.  p.  6/9. 
pf&9.  I have  omitted  a notice  of  the  Ornithorynclius  paradoxi 
we  are  now  led  to  believe  that  its  spur  is  not  poisonous.  .imllar  to  the 

J London  .Medical  Repository,  vol.  ix.  p.  168  A 564, 

one  mentioned  in  the  text  is  contained  in  Valeutmi  s The  answer^of  the 

“ De  diarrhoea  lethali  a talpa  (mole)  potu  it  to  horror. 

Medical  Faculty  of  Gie-sseu,  discountenancing  this  idea,  and  attributing 

’*  '^S^Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  xi.  pp.  137,  277-  norton,  in  American 

f Mease,  in  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  i.  p.  153.  «a  , 

Phi  isophical  Transactions,  vol.  v.  p.  00.  The  opnuon  ;rnoSs  substance,, 
that  the  food  of  animals  may  become  poisonous  from  feeding  on  noxiou 
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In  a case  that  occurred  to  Dr.  Drake,  also  in  the  winter,  vertigo, 
deadly  sickness  at  tlie  stomach,  with  extreme  languor  and  exhaustion, 
>.  suddenly  attacked  the  patient.  The  pupils  were  dilated,  no  pulse  was 
i present  in  the  arms  or  temple,  and  excruciating  pain  in  the  stomach, 
i.with  a disposition  to  vomit,  next  supervened.  An  emetic  somewhat 
1 relieved  these,  but  tenesmus  and  griping  remained  for  some  time,  and 
• he  very  gradually  recovered.* 

In  two  other  cases  occurring  in  the  same  family,  and  where  the 
symptoms  were  similar  to  the  above,  the  place  where  the  bird  had 
I been  prepared  for  the  spit  was  examined,  and  a number  of  the  leaves 

• of  the  laurel  were  found.  This  occurred  in  February  1826. f 

Additional  cases  are  related  by  Dr.  Hayward  of  Boston  and  Dr. 
K Comstock  of  Connecticut.:}: 

Poisonous  honey. — It  has  long  been  known  that  honey  is  occa- 
ni  sionally  poisonous.  Many  of  the  ancient  writers  contain  facts  on  this 
subject,  and,  in  particular,  a number  of  the  Greek  soldiers,  during  the 
•II  retreat  of  the  ten  thousand,  are  said  to  have  been  violently  affected  by 
Of  some  they  had  eaten  near  Trebisond.§  I will  only  notice  at  this  time 
4 the  effects  that  have  been  produced  in  our  own  country,  and  their 
Ut  probable  causes. 

j Dr.  Barton,  in  the  paper  already  noticed,  states  that  a party  of 
)vj  adventurers  removed  some  hives  of  bees  from  Pennsylvania  to  New 
Jersey,  in  the  hope  that  the  savannas  of  the  latter  country  might  be 
favourable  to  the  increase  of  these  animals,  and  consequently  to  the 
>14  making  of  honey.  They  accordingly  placed  them  in  the  above  situa- 
(.1  tions,  and  where  the  kalmia  was  the  principal  flowering  shrub.  The 

■ V bees  increased  prodigiously,  and  their  enterprise  appeared  successful ; 

::  A iiumlier  of  authors  are  quoted  to  this  effect  in  Schlegel,  vol.  iii.  p.  134;  and 
< » among  other  remarks  it  is  stated  tliat  birds  feeding  on  darnel  liave  proved 
'x  noxious. 

* • New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxi.  p.  460. 

'■  t D*'-  Shoemaker  of  Philadelphia,  in  North  American  IMedical  and  Surgical 

I » Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  321. 

f Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  pp.  123,  159.  It  is  suggested 
i i (ibid.  p.  178)  that  the  poisonous  quality  is  not  owing  to  the  food  taken  by  the 
r i animal,  but  that  a change  sui  generis  is  going  on  in  the  fluids,  and  consequently  in 
' ! the  solids  of  the  male  at  the  season  in  question,  from  the  beginning  of  Feltruary  to 
tile  middle  of  March.  I should,  however,  suppose  that  the  cause  assigned  in  the 
; text  is  tlie  most  probable  one. 

I Dr.  Comstock  quotes,  from  the  MS.  Lectures  of  Dr.  Rush,  a statement  that  sixty 
boys  were  all  taken  sick  in  one  nii;ht,  from  eating  pot-pie  made  of  wild  pigeons 
' ' which  liad  fed  on  the  berries  of  the  Phytolacca  decandra. — Ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  317- 
' § On  the  knowledge  of  the  ancients  concerning  poisonous  honey,  see  Dr.  B.  S. 

! ■ Barton’s  paper,  in  the  American  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  v.  pp.  65-68;  and 

■ ’ Foderd,  vol.  iv.  p.  290. 

IWr.  Keith  E.  Abbot,  in  a letter  to  the  Zoological  Society  of  London,  dated  Trebi- 
: I sond,  December  10,  1833,  says  that  the  bees  are  supposed  to  feed  from  the  Axalea 
pontica,  “That  plant  growing  in  ahnndance  in  this  part  of  country,  and  its  blos- 
; ytms  emitting  the  most  exquisite  odour.  The  effect  which  it  has  on  those  who  eat 
it  is,  as  I have  myself  witnessed,  precisely  that  which  Xenophon  describes.  When 
taken  in  a small  quantity,  it  causes  violent  headach  and  vomiting,  and  the  unhappy 
' individual  who  has  swallowed  it  resembles  as  much  as  possible  a tipsy  man  : a larger 
dose  will  completely  deprive  him  of  all  sense  and  power  ol  moving  for  some  hours 
afterwards.” — London  and  Edinburgh  Pliilosophical  Magazine,  vol.  v.  p.  314. 
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but  it  was  soon  found  that  every  one  who  ate  of  the  honey  became 
intoxicated  to  a high  degree.  It  was  then  made  into  metheglin,  but 
with  a similar  effect  on  those  who  partook  of  it. 

The  usual  symptoms  are  dimness  of  sight,  or  vertigo,  succeeded  by 
a delirium,  which  is  sometimes  mild  and  pleasant  and  sonietimes  fero- 
cious, ebriety,  pain  in  the  stomach  and  intestines,  convulsions,  profuse 
perspiration,  foaming  at  the  mouth,  vomiting  and  purging,  and,  in  a 
few  instances,  death.  Sometimes  vomiting  is  among  the  earliest  symp- 
toms, and,  in  that  case,  the  patient  is  readily  relieved,  although  a 
temporary  weakness  of  the  limbs  is  not  an  uncommon  result.* 

Dr.  Hosack  has  recorded  two  cases,  in  which  this  substance  pro- 
duced violent  vomiting,  cold  extremities,  and  a livid  appearance  of  the 
countenance.  The  pulse  was  reduced  to  about  twenty  in  a minute. 
The  spontaneous  vomiting,  however,  being  followed  by  a dose  of 
castor-oil,  together  with  the  application  of  fomentations,  relieved  the 
sufferers.  In  these  instances,  the  honey  was  of  a dark  reddish  coloui, 
and  a thicker  consistence  than  is  usually  sold  in  the  market.f 

From  the  facts  mentioned  above.  Dr.  Barton  is  of  opinion  that  the 
poisonous  nature  of  the  honey  is  owing  to  the  bees  feeding  on  venom- 
ous  plants,  as  the  various  species  of  kalinia,  the  andromeda  manana, 
which  is  destructive  to  sheep,  the  rhododendron,  the  azalea  nudiflora, 
and  the  datura.  He  recommends  that  every  foetid  or  poisonous  vege- 
table should  be  removed  from  the  habitations  of  these  am ma  s. 

Besides  the  poisons  now  considered,  there  are  others  enumerated 
by  systematic  writers,  which  I defer  noticing  until  I commence  the 
investigation  of  Medical  Police.  Of  this  description  are 
animals,  used  as  food,  as  oxen,  sheep,  &c.,  jh°m  the  ‘ a 

been  depraved  by  disease  and  rabies  (hydrophobia).  I shall  conclude 
this  division  of  the  subject  with  a few  remarks  on  the  danger  of  icounds 

received  in  dissection.  . 

The  accidents  to  which  anatomists  are  exposed  in  the  prosecu 
of  their  studies  are  divided  by  Baron  Percy  into  two  classes:  io« 

resulting  from  the  putrid  gases  extricated  from  the  dead  animal  matten. 
and  acting  on  the  system  generally,  and  those  from  mocula 
septic  principle,  in  wounds.  I propose  noticing  the  f - 

^ The  instances  that  are  recorded  are  marked  hy  a tram 
peculiarly  malignant,  and  often  suddenly  fatal.  ^ io„g 

his  middle  finger  with  the  sphenoid  bone  of  a skull  that  had  been  long 
mLerating.  ^He  was  soon  "after  seized  with  the  most  m^^  P-n. 
and  inflammatory  swelling  of  the  fingere  and  haii  s. 
from  a similar  cause,  the  mental  faculties  were  disordered,  P 
was  irregular,  and  extreme  debility  was  present.  flno-pr  The 

Corvisart,  while  examining  a dead  body,  pricked  iis  g • 
arm  immediately  swelled  to  an  enormous  size,  an  > J narts^that 
making  repeated  and  deep  incisions  into  the  tumefie  ] 


* Barton,  ut  an  tea,  vol.  V.  p.  62.  » Mr. 

t Hosack’8  Medical  and  Philosophical  ttegister, 'ol.  im  l to  himself  and 

Hilaire  found  aonie  poisonous  honey  in  Brazil,  winch  proved  ' ' 

sLeral  of  his  party.LEdinburgh  Philosophical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p- 
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Desault  preserved  his  life.*  Le  Clerc,  Professor  of  Legal  Medicine 
in  the  School  of  Medicine  at  Pai'is,  opened  the  body  of  an  individual 
who  had  died  of  putrid  fever.  In  dissecting,  he  wounded  his  fingers. 
The  virus  immediately  penetrated  over  the  whole  system,  and  he  died 
on  the  third  day  after  the  accident  had  taken  place.  On  examination, 
all  the  viscera  were  found  in  a putrid  state.f 

Cases  have  also  occurred  in  England  and  in  this  country.  Dr. 
Pett  of  Clapton  assisted  a medical  friend  in  examining  the  body  of  a 
lady  who  died  of  peritoneal  inflammation  after  child-birth.  Twelve 
hours  after,  he  complained  of  pain  in  the  middle  finger  of  his  right 
hand,  where  a slight  superficial  wound  was  discovered.  This  was 
touched  with  caustic,  and  afterwards  with  strong  sulphuric  acid,  but 
he  did  not  feel  either  of  the  applications.  A second  application  of 
lunar  caustic  produced  intense  pain.  This  was  followed  by  severe 
rigour,  and  the  pain  spread  with  increasing  agony  along  the  arm.  He 
passed  a sleepless  night,  and  in  the  morning  his  finger  was  white  and 
without  sensation,  and  his  countenance  alarmingly  altered.  The  arm 
went  on  to  swell,  the  superficial  absorbents  appeared  inflamed,  the 
pectoral  and  axillary  region  became  much  affected,  the  finger  put  on 
the  appearance  of  gangrene,  and  there  was  high  nervous  excitement 
generally.  The  unfavourable  symptoms  rapidly  increased,  and  not- 
withstanding every  means  that  was  used,  he  sunk  in  103  hours  after 
the  injury.  On  examination,  the  chest  and  abdomen  were  found 
healthy,  the  heart  rather  large  and  flabby,  and  the  liver  considerably 
deranged  by  a chronic  affection.]: 

A valued  friend  and  colleague  of  mine,  some  years  sinoe,  nearly 
lost  his  life  from  a similar  cause.  He  punctured  his  finger  with  a 
needle  while  examining  the  body  of  a child.  In  forty-eight  hours 
afterwards,  acute,  lancinating  pains  were  felt  in  the  wound,  and  it 
assumed  a deep  purple  colour.  The  arm  itself,  and  the  glands  of  the 
axilla,  also  became  affected,  and  were  exquisitely  painful.  A general 
disturbance  of  the  nervous  system  soon  succeeded,  and  he  was  only 
relieved  by  a strict  adherence  to  the  antiphlogistic  treatment. 

These  cases  are  sufficient  to  shew  the  danger  that  sometimes  fol- 
lows from  a puncture  during  dissection.  Whether  this  danger  is 
aggravated  by  a peculiar  condition  of  the  system  is  in  some  degree 
still  undetermined ; but  it  is  not  improbable  that  the  effects  may  be 
exacerbated  in  cases  where  there  is  a predisposition  to  disease,  either 
of  a temporary  or  constitutional  nature. 

This  subject,  however,  has  been  treated  in  a very  elaborate  manner 
by  the  late  Dr.  Duncan,  jun.,  in  his  paper  on  DiflFuse  Inflammation 
of  the  Cellular  Tissue ; and  to  it  and  the  authorities  quoted  below  I 
niust  refer  the  reader.§ 


• Percy,  New  England  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  193. 
t New  York  IMedical  Repository,  vol.  xi.  p.  433. 

J Quarterly  .Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  v.  p.  313. 

$ Duncan,  Edinburgh  Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions,  vol.  i.  pp.  455-650  ; Sir 
Astiey  Cooper’s  Lectures;  Shaw’s  Manual  of  Anatomy,  vol.  i.  Introduction;  God- 
man,  Chapman’s  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  359 ; Dr.  Colles  in  Dublin  Hospital  Reports, 
vols.  iii.  and  iv. ; Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxiv.  pp.  56,  59,  225  ; 
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As  to  the  treatment,  but  little  needs  be  said.  Chaussier  recom- 
mends that  every  student  should  keep  constantly  in  his  pocket  a small 
phial  of  muriate  of  antimony,  and  whenever  he  wounds  himself,  imme- 
diately cauterise  the  puncture  with  it.  Percy  advises  the  application 
of  strong  nitric  acid. 

The  disease  of  the  system  can  only  be  combated  by  the  same 
remedies  that  are  generally  applicable  in  cases  where  the  nervous  and 
cellular  systems  are  severely  affected.* 


5.  Mechanical  Irritants. 

There  is  one  substance  that  requires  to  be  noticed,  principally  for 
the  purpose  of  establishing  its  innoxious  properties.  If  it  ^serves  a 
place  in  a treatise  on  toxicology,  it  must  be,  as  Professor  Christison 
has  very  properly  styled  it,  as  a mechanical  irritant. 

Glass  and  enamel  in  powder. — This  was  formerly  deemed  a 
highly  poisonous  substance.  It  was  one  of  the  articles  administered 
to  sir  Thomas  Overbury  for  his  destruction,  and  toxicologists  and 
medical  jurists,  even  to  the  present  day,  continue  its  arrangement  with 
the  corrosive  poisons.  Various  experimenters  have,  however,  given  i 
in  considerable  quantity  to  animals,  and  even  to  men,  without  pro- 
ducing any  injury.  Le  Sauvage  administered  seyeral  drachms  to  cat^ 
dogs,  and  rats,  and  in  neither  during  life  was  any  illness  perceived, 
nor,  on  being  killed  for  the  purpose  of  dissection,  was 
noticed  in  the  stomach  or  intestines.  Caldani  and  Mandruzatto 
also  said  to  have  made  similar  experiments  on  animals,  and  the  lat  e 
on  himself,  wdth  the  same  results.-f  It  would  thus  seem  that  the  su  - 
stance  in  question  can  hardly  be  deemed  a poison,  at  least  m he 
ordinary  sense  of  the  term.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  it 
injury  by  its  insolubility,  and  its  mechanical  properties.  It  the  trag- 

vol.  xxvi.  pp.  86,  105;  Travers  on  Constitutional  Irritation  ; ® 

art!  Cellular  Tissue;  Lawrence  on  Dissection,  Wounds  ^'ork'^MediMl  and 

Dr.  Milledoller,  on  the  o Mr'ttaffmT Vied  ^Icilw  Tilnsactions, 

morphia,  to  allay  irritation.  He  is  averse  to  general  ^ adipose 

Chinirgical  Review,  vol.  xxvii.  p.  446  ; Dr  Cra.g.e  ‘ ’".e  ,.sU 

Tissue  - Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xlvm.  p.  d- 

mended  as  a preventive.— Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  17  • 

• New  England  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  195.  e.-iKmon  in  his  Journal, 

There  i.s  a very  curious  fact  recorded  by  Pro  essor  informed  him  that 

vol.  ii.  p.  168,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Samuel  Brown.  Di.  B.  *■'  '75;  " „„d 

he  had  had  patients  under  his  care  who  had  been  P®',®’’  Jgisting  all  the 

whose  wounds  exhibited  every  symptom  of  Jnentioned  as  pro- 

ordinary modes  of  cure.  The  saliva  and  tartar  of  the  teeth  are  ine.  me^ 
hahly  the  deleterious  snhstances  in  these  cases.  Another  case  is  ment 

Annals  of  Aledicine,  vol.  vi.  p.  37J.  , . „ i_„  numerous  experi- 

+ Orfila,  vol.  i.  p.  418  ; Marc,  p.  61.  I/e  Sauvage  a . produeed. 

merus  on  himself  with  pounded  glass,  hut  ’'•^"^Uent  of  hU 

See  the  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiv.  p.  406,  lor  a 

experiments. 
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ments  be  coarse  or  large,  inflammation  may  arise  from  the  irritation 
that  is  excited. 

Mr.  Hebb  relates  a case  of  this  kind.  A child  eleven  months  old 
died  under  suspicious  circumstances,  and  the  coroner  requested  him  to 
make  an  examination.  He  found  the  inside  of  the  stomach  lined  with 
a tough  layer  of  mucus,  streaked  with  blood,  while  the  villous  coat 
was  highly  vascular,  and  covered  with  numberless  particles  of  glass  of 
various  sizes,  some  of  which  touched,  while  others  lacerated  it.  None 
of  it  was  found  beyond  the  pylorus,  and  the  rest  of  the  body  was 
healthy.  Mr.  Hebb  is  of  opinion  that  it  was  given  mixed  with  sugar. 
Although  indicted,  the  supposed  murderers  escaped,  under  the  idea 
that  the  glass  might  have  been  accidentally  ground  and  mixed  with 
the  sugar.* 

There  is  a remarkable  case  on  record  where  a husband  was  accused 
of  having  poisoned  his  wife  by  means  of  this  substance. 

Louis  Lavalley,  a young  man  residing  near  Bayeux,  in  France, 
became  attached  to  Maria  Guerin,  the  daughter  of  a neighbour. 
After  the  intimacy  had  continued  for  some  time,  it  was  discovered 
that  she  was  pregnant,  and  her  relatives  urged  the  necessity  of  mar- 
riage. As  Louis  continued  deeply  enamoured  of  the  female,  but  little 
difficulty  was  experienced  in  effecting  this,  and  his  parents  readily 
consented  to  the  union.  They  were  married  on  the  5th  of  November, 
1807,  but  were  to  remain  separate,  at  the  request  of  the  family  of 
Guerin,  until  after  her  delivery.f 

On  the  13th  of  December,  Lavalley  invited  his  wife  and  father-in- 
law  to  a family  dinner.  The  entertainment  consisted  of  roast  pig, 
black  pudding,  and  calf’s  liver ; and  the  bride  partook  freely  of  all  of 
them.  To  these  coffee  succeeded,  and  she  mixed  a little  brandy  with 
hers.  She  was  urged  to  remain  that  evening,  but  her  father  opposed 
it,  and  she  returned  to  his  home  with  him.  She  continued  well  during 
the  night,  but  early  on  the  next  morning  was  seized  with  violent  pains, 
and  in  four  or  five  hours  convulsions  followed.  Medical  aid  was 
afforded,  but  without  relief.  Delivery  with  instruments  was  then 
attempted,  but  an  alarming  haemorrhage  obliged  the  accoucheur  to 
abandon  it,  and  finally,  as  death  seemed  inevitable,  the  infant  was 
extracted  by  the  caesarean  operation.  She  died  during  this,  and  her 
infant  did  not  survive  her.  The  funeral  took  place  as  usual ; but 
about  a month  after  her  decease,  and  after  some  disagreement  had 
taken  place  among  the  families  concerning  the  disposition  of  her  mar- 
riage-settlement, a report  came  into  circulation  that  she  had  been 
poisoned,  and  her  husband  was  named  as  the  murderer.  The  body 
■was  disinterred  forty-two  days  after  death,  and  although  putrefaction 
■was  greatly  advanced,  yet  the  stomach  and  other  viscera  were  removed, 
and  carried  away  for  examination. 

The  reports  made  concerning  the  dissection  were  as  follows : The 
stomach,  duodenum,  ileum,  and  rectum,  on  being  opened,  exhibited 


Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  virl.  i.  p.  47* 

+ It  is  intimated,  as  a reason  for  this,  that  she  laboured  under  a “ maladle  dar- 
treiise,”  for  which  she  was  under  treatment,  and  which  they  desired  to  conceal. 
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numerous  black  points  and  spots.  On  the  internal  coat  of  the  infes- 
tines  a whitish  substance  was  discovered,  which  was  ascertained  by 
the  magnifyine  glass  and  chemical  experiments,  to  be  pounded  glass. 
Vesicles  resembling  the  effects  of  a burn  were  also  present,  and  parti- 
cularly in  those  places  where  the  black  spots  were  most  numerous; 
and  some  slight  erosions  were  observed.  On  these  grounds,  the  sur- 
geons and  chemists  gave  it  as  their  opinion  that  the  pounded  glass  had 

produced  the  symptoms  and  the  fatal  termination. 

^ Lavalley  was  dragged  to  prison  with  every  mark  of  opprobnun, 
His  advocate,  however,  addressed  several  questions  to  the  Piesident  o 
the  School  of  Medicine,  for  the  purpose  of  elucidating  the  medical 
testimony;  and  these  were  answered  by  two  of  the  professors,  m hose 
naraS  are  well  known  throughout  the  medical  world,  Baudelocquc  and 
Chaussier.  Their  report  is  dated  March  1808.  Afl^r  stating  the 
questions  put  to  themM  shall  detail  the  substance  of  their  answers. 

^ m 1st  interrogatory  was,  whether,  from  the  fac  s stated  above, 
there  appeared  to  be  any  natural  causes  for  the  death  of  the  female, 
either  ^regards  her  situation,  the  food  she  had  taken,  the  medical 

assistance  she  had  received,  or  the  omission  ^ the 

To  this,  it  is  replied,  that  the  nature  of  the  food  taken  by  the 
female  being  rather  indigestible,  the  addition  of  brandy  to  her  coff^ 
and  her  subsequent  walk,  all  might  have  aided  m producing  nidi  es- 
tion  • that  thb  is  a common  occurrence  from  any  impropriety  m eating 
“tl/flall  advanced  in  pregnancy  ; and  that  ao-uls.ns  are  ^ 
cases  a common  consequence  of  indigestion.  As  to  the  trfatin  , 
they ’decline  any  observations,  but  intimate  an  opinion  that  the 
tempted  delivery  with  instruments  when  no  dilatation  was  pre^en  , 

well  aS  the  caesarean  operation,  were  both  '“P^P®*^-  , ^ attributed 

The  second  question  was,  whether  her  death  ought 
to  the  pounded%lass  found  in  the  stomach  and  intestines?  whetlmr 
Ma  glai  rs  a poison,  and,  if  so,  what  arc  its  effects  and  f 

tion,*and  do  these  correspond  to  the  appearances  observed  on  du 

‘“"The  professors  intimate  a donbt  whether  the  '"Ijf 

rock  crystal,  the  diamond,  glass,  and  mar  and 

active  Li  dangerous  poisons,  s.nce  by  « to 

pierce  the  coats  of  the  intestines.  n > authors,  of 

be  totally  incorrect  by  numerous  quotatio 

persons  who  had  swallowed  diamonds,  gjass,  in  a 

pieces,  all  of  whom  had  escaped  injury.  1 hey  ,vhen 

Lte  of  fine  powder,  is  an  inert  sub.stance,  P| 
the  stomach  is  filled  with  food.  Ihe  idea  ; bottom  by 

coffee  is  at  once  refuted  by  the  fact  werractuallv 

its  own  gravity ; and  it  is  suggested  whether,  it  gla^^  ' er 

p es'nt  hi  the  intestines,  it  might  not 

which  she  had  broken  with  her  teeth  during  the  existence 

,u»,ion  was,  whether  putrefaction  would  not  produce 
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great  changes  in  a body  forty-two  days  after  death;  and,  if  so,  what 
caused  the  state  of  the  viscera  as  reported  by  tlie  examiners  ? 

It  is  replied,  that  usually  the  term  of  forty  days  produces  such  a 
change  as  to  render  an  examination  altogether  uncertain ; but  even 
allowing  the  season  to  have  been  favourable  for  the  preservation  of  the 
body,  they  do  not  conceive  the  facts  stated  to  indicate  the  results  of 
poison.  Convulsions,  supervening  on  a full  stomach,  and  passing  to  a 
fatal  termination,  would  leave  an  engorged  state  of  the  vessels  in  vari- 
ous parts,  and  predispose  to  ecchymosis;  while  the  progress  of  putre- 
faction would  readily  explain  the^  black  spots  that  were  observed.  The 
medicines  administered  being  antimonial  emetics,  and  an  enema  of 
senna,  must  also,  and  particularly  as  they  proved  inefficacious,  have 
aided  in  determining  the  irritation  to  the  stomach  and  bowels.  As  to 
the  erosions,  they  remark  that  their  appearance  proves  little,  since  they 
are  frequently  observed  in  those  who  die  from  diseases  which  exclude 
Jill  idea  of  poison. 

The  professors  conclude  with  observing,  that  as  natural  causes  will 
1 abundantly  account  for  the  death  of  the  female,  they  consider  the 
accused  husband  as  guiltless ; and  when  brought  to  trial  before  the 
criminal  court  of  Caen,  he  was  acquitted  by  the  unanimous  verdict  of 
the  j ury.* 

6.  Irritant  Gases. 

Chlorine,  in  a ^seous  state,  destroys  those  who  breathe  it  by 
producing  great  irritation  of  the  bronchiae,  and  when  even  diluted 
with  atmospheric  air,  it  causes  cough  and  inflammation.  Pelletier  is 
thus  said  to  have  fallen  a victim  to  its  effects. 

Nysten  and  Orfila  have  performed  several  experiments  with  gas- 
eous  chlorine  on  animals.  When  injected  into  the  jugular,  it  caused 
M pain,  difficult  breathing,  and  speedy  death  ; and  the  blood,  on  exami- 
nation,  was  dark-coloured  and  altogether  fluid.  The  injection  of  it 
if  pleura  excited  great  agitation,  extreme  pain,  and  trembling  of 

^ the  limbs,  but  the  animal  survived  the  immediate  effects.  On  the 
“h'‘d  day  he  was  killed,  and  the  pleura  was  found  covered  with  a 
alse  membrane,  and  bore  all  the  appearances  of  recent  inflammation. f 
Ki’oughton  found  that  animals  put  in  this  gas  died  in  less  than 
^^thirty  seconds.  The  lungs  were  tinged  with  the  yellow  colour  of  the 
I .'gas,  and  the  peculiar  odour  of  chlorine  was  perceptible  throughout 
■Itj  their  structure.]: 

* J I he  power  of  habit,  however,  is  remarkable,  in  accustoming  the 
wsystem  to  the  effects  of  this  substance.  In  many  of  the  manufactories 


[«  cas  ^**'■•'*6*'  Celehres  par  Mejan,  vol.  ii.  p.  324 ; vol.  iii.  p.  344.  Marc,  in  a recent 
‘if  -i'i  * gave  an  opinion  corresponding  to  the  alxive.  Tlie  case 

6 IsiTi^H  '”•  *^^^**'^  d’llygiene,  vol.  iii.  j).  A negro  woman  in  tlie 

ii'iDi  attempted  to  poison  a wliole  family  with  pounded  glass,  which  was 

lrf#aiid  t'h'*'  of  curried  fish.  The  fact  was  discovered  towards  the  end  of  the  meal, 

M.»||  ihe  family  gave  purgatives  to  each,  in  consequence  of  which  tliey 

^ large  quantities  of  coarsely  powdered  hottle-glass.  When  Dr.  Tomer, 

A " reports  the  case,  saw  them,  four  days  after  the  attenqit,  they  had  not  siiirered 
)'  — Kdiiduirgh  Medical  and  Suigical  .founial,  vol.  xxii.  p.  224. 

T Orfila’s  Toxicologv,  vol.  ii.  j).  02.  Rrande’s  ./oiirnal,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  1,'i. 
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in  Great  Britain,  where  the  workmen  constantly  breathe  an  atmosphere 
of  chlorine,  but  little  injury  is  experienced,  except  acidity  and  other 
stomach  complaints,  and  for  this  they  use  chalk.  Many  aged  men  are 
found  in  these  establishments.* 

Fluid  chlorine,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach,  caused  dejec- 
tion and  death  ; and  on  dissection,  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
Z either  extensively  inflamed  or  ulcerated.  The  other  organs  were 
unaffected.  It  is  hence  evident  that  its  action  resembles  that  of  the 

— The  inhalation  of  ammonia,  or  of  sulphuric  ether  or, 
if  nothing  else  be  accessible,  inhaling  warm  ^vater  from  a tea-pot  or 
iher  Sel.  A mixture  of  albumen  and  water  has  been  recommended 
bv  Devero-ie.  For  this  purpose,  the  white  of  eggs  may  be  mixed  with 
wlter.  If  not  at  hand,  milk  should  be  given.f  When  inflammation  is 

has  pre-ted  a val^^^^^^^^ 

“a"rtouir’  He  "aCef 
watch-dog,  which  he  had  shat  ep  in  It,  and,  on 

™'°The  merchant  attempted  to  '’"Hr^owevc" 

back  in  a few  minutes  by  the  approach  of  ®"^3l3dcd  in  currying  : 
persisted  in  again  visiting  the  ™““h  and  Anally  succeedc 
out  the  broken  cantines.  Two  were  found  empty,  each 
contained  thirty-two  pounds  of  aqua  fortis.  breakfasted. 

This  was  early  in  the  morning.  At  ° -.u  ^ Atx 
and  then  went  to  pay  a visit,  , but  returne  breast,  and 

burning  heat  in  the  throat,  irritation  in  ii  diaphragm, 

a very  painful  sense  of  tightness  near  the 
He  was  advised  to  drink  freely  «^™hk,  and  fomenta^^^ 
to  the  abdomen,  together  with  sinapism  his  distress,  but 

remedies  seemed  to  fatigue  him  muc  i,  a ^ spontaneous 

he  continued  the  milk.  At  one  o clock  he  f J ti,e  colour 

yellow  stool,  and  in  the  space  of  an  houi  t\  o , j ex- 

If  citrine  ointment.  His  urine  was  scanty,  and  m the  e^ein^ 
perienced  frequent  pressing  desire  to  make  ''  ^te  , ^ J ],ad 

^tfour  o’clock  he  began  given 

afterw'ards  a little  cough  and  slight  ^ a <.  i,hie,  his  body 

him,  which  came  off  instantly,  but  coloured  * ^d;  tliere  was 

became  of  a blue  colour;  ^ he  ^complained  of  great 

some  rattling  in  the  throat  | ’ r ^he  thorax:  convulsive 

pain  in  the  abdomen  and  across  the  bottom 

^ 70!'- 


Christison,  p.  (!97- 


t Pereira,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p. 
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motions  and  slight  delirium  also  supervened.  Towards  raorninff  his 
anguish  increased,  and  his  anxiety  became  inexpressible.  He  how- 
ever, preserved  his  senses  until  six,  and  died  at  seven  o’clock.  Shortly 
after  death  his  belly  swelled  and  became  distended  in  a remarkable 
manner ; his  face  was  purple,  his  lips  black,  and  some  blood  issued 
from  his  nose  and  mouth.  The  body  was  not  opened.* 

_ There  is  also  a curious  case  related  in  the  Philosophical  Transac- 
tions  by  Dr.  Mounsey,  where  a long  train  of  symptoms  afflicted  an 
individual  at  Moscow,  apparently  from  inhaling  the  fumes  of  a mixture 
of  verdigris  and  false  gold-leaf  with  nitric  acid.  Red  spots  appeared 
on  various  parts  of  his  body ; nausea,  pain,  and  anxiety  at  the  pit  of 
the  stomach  came  on ; and  it  was  not  until  after  several  days  that  he 
was  relieved  from  the  pains  in  various  parts  of  his  body.f 

Muriatic  acid  gas  (Hydrochloric  acid  gas) Drs.  Christison  and 

lurner  found  this  extremely  destructive  to  vegetables;  and,  not  Ion? 
since,  a soap -manufactory  was  adjudged  a nuisance,  in  England,  in 
consequence  of  its  being  proved  that  the  gas  issuing  from  it  destroyed 
vegetation,  and  affected  men  and  animals  passing  near  it.  Animals 
die  in  convulsions  from  breathing  it.f 

Sulphurous  acid  gas.  — This  is  constantly  disengaged  when  sulphur 
IS  burnt  in  the  open  air.  It  is  also  produced  by  the  roasting  of  various 


In  March  1817,  a number  of  miners  at  the  Lead-hills  in  Scotland, 
who  had  gone  down  to  work  at  the  depth  of  twenty-five  fathoms,  were 
suddenly  seized  with  difficulty  of  breathing,  violent  pain  in  the  head, 
weakness  of  the  lower  extremities,  palpitation,  and  in  some  cases  vomit- 
ing.  (jiddiness  ensued,  and,  in  a short  time,  complete  mania.  Some 
were  urious,  and  others  listless,  or  appeared  as  if  they  were  intoxicated, 
omiting  or  retching  generally  came  on  when  thc3’  had  been  exposed 
or  some  time  to  the  air  above  ground ; and  in  other  cases,  tenesmus 
was  present.  By  the  use  of  emetics  or  purgatives,  as  the  symptoms 
in  icated,  they  were  relieved,  and  recovered  in  the  course  of  a few 
however,  who  could  not  be  brought  up,  were  deprived 


The  accident,  in  this  instance,  was  attributed  to  a quantity  of 
smoke  escaping  from  the  chimney  of  the  engine  under  ground  into 
e way-gates,  and  so  contaminating  the  air  in  the  workings,  from  the 
su  phurous  acid  gas  which  it  contained,  as  to  render  it  deleterious.  It 
evidently  was  but  slightly  charged  with  carbonic  acid  gas,  since  the 
candles  burnt,  though  faintly,  at  the  place  where  the  men  perished.§ 


+ Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ill.  p.  1(J. 

case  i .""’S"pldcal  Transactions,  vol.  1.  p.  1.9;  and  vol.  liv.  p.  15.  Anotlier  fatal 

(Bulletin  de  la  Socidte  d’Emulation),  I.ondoii  Medical 

Inn  yok  x-xi.  p.  440.  Death  followed  in  two  days,  and  inflammation  of  the 

lungs  was  discovered. 

R Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  pp.  .'ll],  360. 

jjp.  ^ Medical  and  SurgicalJournal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  353;  case  hy  Mr.  Braid, 

haW^'^l?*  , being  thrown  down  the  shaft,  improved  the  air  so  much,  pro- 

y by  absorbing  the  sulphurous  acid  gas,  that  one  person,  who  had  lain  insensible 
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In  the  following  instance  I also  apprehended  that  sulphurous  acid 

ffas  was  the  main  cause  of  death.  , . 

^ In  November  1821,  a smith  at  Maidstone  was  repairing  the  inside 
of  the  boiler  of  a steam-engine,  and  in  joining  two  pieces  of  iron  le 
made  nse  of  a cement  composed  of  sal  ammoniac,  sulphnr,  and  iron 
Trli,  which  produced  snoh  a quantity  of  fumes  that  ho  ™ -ffo' 
e^  l in  a few  moments.  His  assistant,  being  at  work  on  the  outside, 
Sd  hearing  a struggling  noise  within,  got  through  the  opening  at  the 
ton  of  theljoiler,  and  while  descending  to  his  master  s assistance,  in- 
IIU  tie  fumes  ’and  fell  to  the  bottom.  A -“*m“  att^  ed  ^ 

"ir  iif  ^Tirg^Lti^y  of  Ur 

the  experLn^.  of  Bei^elius, 

gas  would  seem  to  be  so  powerful 

was  applied  to  the  chest.'f 


“ xrp“3?5';  turMfeStr.  ’Z\tt  Se  ‘pto  In  nolSs.  Edi.iinigl.  i 

"•I  ■ 

-’Tfi.-s.lius,  Tr.i.t  d.  Chimie,  ™i.  ii;  M.b '“XrfiS  dll™  : 

S "«“ormg  w rXismm  of  sdeiiium  i.ilh  tho  sulphur. -Ann.Ud 

Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  230. 
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OriUM : Its  constituents,  morphine — narcoline — codeine — paramorphine.  Symptoms 
and  effects  of  opium  and  laudanum ; ordinary  duration  of  a fatal  case ; quantity 
that  can  produce  death.  Effects  of  habit ; opium-eating  ; whether  this  is  compa- 
tible with  longevity.  Effects  of  opium  in  the  form  of  injection,  or  when  applied 

externally;  effects  on  animals.  Symptoms  and  effects  of  morphine cases;  of 

iiarcotine ; of  mecouic  acid  ; of  codeine  ; of  paramorphine.  Appearances  on  dis- 
section from  taking  opium  and  laudanum.  Chemical  proofs.  Tests  of  meconic 
acid  ; of  morphine  and  its  salts  ; of  opium  in  solution  ; of  opium  in  mixed  fluids 
and  solids.  Inability  always  to  find  indications  of  opium.  Case  of  Castaing. 
Treatment.  Hyoscyaraus  niger  and  albus.  Solanum  dulcamara.  Lactuca  virosa ; 
Taxns  baccata.  Paris  quadrifolia.  Actaea  spicata.  PaussiCACiD.  Symptoms; 
quantity  that  can  produce  death  ; time  in  which  its  effects  are  completed.  Ap- 
pearances on  dissection.  Effects  on  animals.  Tests — in  the  pure  state;  when 
mixed  with  animal  matters.  Antidotes.  Hydrocyanate  of  ammonia.  Primus 
lauro-cerasus — laurel-water — effects— case  of  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton.  Pruniis 
padus.  Prunus  virginiana.  Prunus  nigra.  Prunus  Caroliniana.  Amygdalus 
communis — oil  of  bitter  almonds.  Amygdalus  Persica.  Sorbus  aiicuparia.  Cau- 
BAzoTic  ACID.  Naucotic  GASES.  Nitrogen  — carbonic  oxide  — carbux’etted 
hydrogen  — ni  trous  oxide  — cyanogen — oxygen h ydrogen. 

Narcotic  poisons  are  defined  by  Orfila  to  be  those  which  produce 
stupor,  drowsiness,  paralysis,  or  apoplexy  and  convulsions.  “ The  term 
narcotism  (says  Dr.  Christison)  has  been  used  by  difiierent  writers  with 
different  significations,  but  is  now  generally  understood  to  denote  the 
effects  of  such  poisons  as  bring  on  a state  of  the  system  like  that  caused 
by  apoplexy,  epilepsy,  or  other  disorders  commonly  called  nervous. 
Narcotic  poisons,  therefore,  are  such  as  produce  chiefly  or  solely  symji- 
toms  of  a disorder  of  the  nervous  system.” 

In  a previous  chapter  I mentioned  the  effects  generally,  and  the 
appearances  on  dissection  that  most  commonly  attend  this  class.  The 
peculiarities  of  each  will  now  be  noticed. 

Under  this  division  the  following  substances  are  commonly 
arranged  : — 

Vegetable  narcotics. 

J^apaveracew. 

Papaver, 

JWorpliine, 

Narcoliiie. 

Solanece. 

Ilyoacyamu.s, 

Solanum, 

Physalis. 


ComposilcD. 

Lactuca. 

Coniferce. 

Taxiis. 

Smilacem, 

Paris. 

Jlaitunctilaccw. 

Actaja. 


llulacetB. 

Peganum. 

Erice<B. 

Azalea. 

Amyydali'ce. 

Prunus  and  Cerasus, 
Amygdalus  and  Persica. 
Eumacem. 

Sorbus. 
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Prussic  acid. 
Carbazotic  acid. 

Narcotic  gases. 
Nitrogen  ? 


Carbonic  oxide, 
Caiburetted  liydrogen, 
Nitrous  oxide, 
Cyanogen  gas, 

Opium. 


Oxygen  gas, 

Hydrogen, 

Sulphuretted  hydrogen,* 
Carbonic  acid  gas.* 


This  substance  is  the  inspissated  juice  of  the  Papaver  somniferum, 
or  common  white  popp}’’)  obtained  by  incision  into  its  capsules  when 
they  have  arrived  at  a certain  state  of  maturity.  Its  appearance  and 
character  are  so  well  known  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  enlarge  upon 
them  ; but  it  must  be  mentioned,  that  within  the  present  century  it 
has  been  ascertained  to  be  a very  compound  substance.  For  our 
knowledge  of  this  we  are  indebted  to  Dero.sne,  Sertuerner,  llobiquet, 
Magendie,  and  several  other  French  chemists. 

By  various  manipulations,  there  have  been  obtained  from  opium 
morphine,  narcoline,  a peculiar  acid,  termed  the  meconic,  and  a resinoid 
substance.  To  these,  of  late,  are  added  the  codeine  of  Robiquet,  the 
narceine  and  paramorphine  {thehaine  of  Couerbe)  of  Pelletier,  the 
meconine  of  Dublanc  and  Couerbe,  and  various  other  ingredients.f 
From  the  circumstance  that  opium  contains  so  many  distinct  prin- 
ciples, and  that  two  or  more  of  these  may  unite  in  producmg  its 
ordinary  effects,  while  some  of  them  separately  have  been  used  as  in- 
struments of  poison,  it  becomes  somewhat  of  a task  to  present  this 
subject  distinctly  to  the  reader.  I can,  however,  devise  no  better 
mode  than  to  treat  of  the  symptoms  and  effects  on  animals,  the  ap- 
pearances on  dissection,  and  the  chemical  proofs  successive  y,  an 
notice  under  each  head,  first,  opium  and  laudanum,  and  next,  tlie 

various  principles  contained  in  them. 

Symptoms  and  effects  of  When  opium  or  laudanum  is 

taken  in  large  quantities,  the  following  symptoms  are  usually  observ  ca 
within  a short  time, — giddiness,  insensibility,  and  immobility,  respira- 
tion scarcely  perceptible,  and  a small  and  feeble  pulse,  which  some- 
times becomes  full  and  slow.  The  eyes  are  shut,  the 
and  the  whole  expression  of  the  countenance  is  usually  that  ot  acep 
and  perfect  repose.  As  the  effects  increase,  the  lethargic  state  becoiii^ 
more  profound,  deglutition  is  suspended,  the  breathing  is  occasioiially 
stertorous,  the  pupils  are  insensible  to  the  appbcatioii  of  l.^.b  t 
countenance  is  pale  and  cadaverous,  and  the 
trunk  are  in  a state  of  relaxation.  Vomiting  sometimes  s j 
and  there  is  an  occasional  glimpse  of  returning  animation,  but 

on  aemiscry  Proceedings,  of  S 

p.  513.  Pliilosopliical  Magazine  and  Annals,  vol.  xi.  p.  3Jo.  i>„iutier’s  pap.T 
{liu^h  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  pp.  153  15G.  An  xi  P 

(from  Journal  de  Pharmacie  of  November  10.5-),  "!  ueJearches  on  0|-iu  ' 

A mpmnii*  hv  thtt  samo  aiitlior,  entitled,  Nev  ► ^ 


n Journal  de  Pharmacie  ol  ixovemuer  u. 

A subsequent  memoir  by  the  same  author,  ^ ; 555. 

and  its  Pri.miples,  read  August  li!35,  m Journal  de  l.im  in 

Pelletier  has  also  announced  another  principle,  occasiona  y 

opium,  and  which  he  terms  pseudomorphine.  nom/ivro.ri/i.  — Britid* 

Merck  is  .said  to  have  discovered  still  another,  called  porp  y 

Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  32. 
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1 comatose  state  soon  returns,  and  death,  which  is  sometimes  preceded 
■ by  convulsions,  rapidly  follows. 

The  period"  which  elapses  between  taking  the  poison  and  the  com- 
) mencement  of  the  symptoms  is  various.  The  tincture  of  opium 
I (laudanum),  in  large  quantities  and  on  an  empty  stomach,  may  pro- 
; bably  begin  to  act  in  a few  minutes.  From  a comparison  of  cases  by 
( Dr.  Christison,  it  would  appear  that  several  individuals  were  found 
soporose  in  a quarter  of  an  hour  after  taking  it.  When  swallowed  in 
ij  the  solid  form,  the  action  of  opium  is  usually  delayed  for  an  hour.  It 

I may  operate  before  that  time,  but  the  interval  is  seldom  extended. 

When  noticing  the  diseases  that  might  be  confounded  with  narcotic 
poisoning,  I mentioned  the  distinction  between  the  coma  produced  by 
apoplexy  and  by  opium.  In  the  latter  case,  unless  the  fatal  termina- 
tion is  near,  the  individual  may  be  roused  by  brisk  agitation,  tickling 
t the  nostrils,  or  loud  speaking.  This  state  of  restored  consciousness  is, 
■'  however,  always  imperfect,  and  is  speedily  followed  again  by  lethargy 
il  when  the  exciting  cause  is  withheld.* * * § * * * 

Although  convulsions  and  spasms  are  not  common,  yet,  when 
I they  do  occur,  they  are  usually  extremely  severe.  It  is  probable  that 
in  some  instances  the  use  of  remedies  may  aid  in  causing  their 
j occurrence. 

! There  are  also  occasional  varieties  noticed,  as  to  the  state  and 
■4  frequency  of  the  pulse,  the  appearance  of  the  pupils,  and  the  expres- 
.0  sion  of  the  countenance.f 

The  bladder  is  sometimes  unable  to  eontract  on  its  contents,  and 
li  attempts  to  empty  it  prove  useless.^  While  again,  in  cases  of  reco- 
■ ) very,  such  a weakness  will  be  left  in  the  lower  extremities,  and 
Ij  approaching  so  near  to  paralysis,  that  it  cannot  retain  its  contents.§ 

Iwo  instances  are  mentioned  in  which  vomiting  was  the  sole  effect 
induced  from  taking  large  quantities  of  ojDium.  In  one  case,  an  ounce 
I of  laudanum  was  swallowed  at  midnight,  the  individual  went  to  sleep, 

I and  shortly  after  rising  began  to  vomit,  and  continued  doing  so  during 
f the  day.  The  next  day  he  was  well.  In  the  other,  three  ounces  pro- 
■'I  duced,  after  a few  hours,  a similar  result. 1| 

Constipation  of  the  bowels  is  the  usual  result  of  opium  taken  in 
large  quantities  ; yet,  in  one  or  two  cases,  it  has  produced  colic  or 
•i  diarrhoea. 

According  to  Dr.  Christison,  the  ordinary  duration  of  a fatal  case 
I of  poisoning  with  opium  is  from  seven  to  twelve  hours.  There  is  of 
course  variation  in  this;  but  the  majority  of  instances  come  within 

• Christison,  p.  619. 

•f  Orfila  has  shewn  that  contraction  of  tlie  pupils  is  most  common  in  tlie  early 
Stages.  ^ Ihe  differeiice  of  opinion  l)etween  him  and  Chaussier  on  this  point  will  be 
noticed  in  the  details  of  the  trial  of  Castaing. 

ito^***  London  iUedical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi. 

p.  193,  and  also  a case,  ibid.  vol.  xxviii.  p.  80. 

§ An  instance  of  tliis  kind,  by  ]\Ir.  Murley,  is  quoted  in  the  Eclectic  Repertory, 

■ irom  the  London  Medical  Review  for  October  1011. 

II  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  lx.  p.  525;  vol.  x.  p.  175.  Dr.  Christison 

mentions  some  additional  cases. 
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the  period  now  stated.*  The  dose  requisite  to  cause  death  must  neces- 
sarily be  more  a matter  of  uncertainty.  From  thirty  to  sixty  pains 
have,  in  many  instances,  produced  it ; and  Dr.  Christison  mentions  a 
case  which  was  furnished  to  him  by  Dr.  W.  Brown,  of  Edinburgh,  in 
which  even  so  small  a quantity  as  “ four  grains  and  a half,  taken  by 
an  adult  along  with  nine  grains  of  camphor,  was  followed  by  the  usual 
signs  of  narcotism  and  death  in  nine  hours.  The  man  took  the  opium 
for  a cough,  at  seven  in  the  morning ; at  nine  his  wife  found  him  in  a 
deep  sleep,  from  which  she  could  not  rouse  him  ; nothing  was  done  lor 
his  relief  till  three  p.m.,  when  Dr.  Brown  was  called  to  him,  and  tound 
him  labouring  under  all  the  usual  symptoms  of  poisoning  with  opium, 
contracted  pupils  among  the  rest,  and  death  ensued  in  an  hour,  not- 
withstanding the  active  employment  of  remedies.  On  examining  the 
body,  no  morbid  appearance  of  any  note  was  found,  except  fluidity  ot  the 

The  effects  of  habit,  however,  render  the  system  for  a time  insen- 
sible to  large  and  repeated  doses ; and  in  this  way  only  can  we  explain 
why  enormous  quantities  are  daily  taken  by  individuals,  without  any 
of  the  symptoms  of  jioisoning,  as  now  stated. 

That  injurious  consequences  finally  occur  would  appear  to  be 
established  by  the  concurrent  testimony  of  travellers  in  the  bast. 
The  Turks,  as  is  well  known,  are  of  all  nations  the  most  generally 
attached  to  its  use,  and  the  following  description  of  the  Tertah^  or 
opium-eaters,  of  Constantinople,  fully  explains  the  result:  1 ale, 

emaciated,  and  rickety,  sunk  into  a profound  stupor,  or  aptated  b) 
the  grimaces  of  delirium,  their  persons  are,  after  the  first  view,  easi  y 
to  be  recognised,  and  made  an  impression  too  deep  to  be  speedily 
erased.  The  increasing  attachment  for  wine  has  diminished  the  con- 
sumption of  opium,  but  there  are  still  Tcriakis  who  will  swallow  in  a 
glass  of  water  three  or  four  lozenges,  amounting  to  one  hundnxl 

grains.”  I 


* The  extremes  mentioned  by  him  are,  a case  from  the 
Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  which  proved  fatal  in  three  hmus,  and  another 

where  an  insurance  company  contested  j room-bell  ring 

rather  full,  and  blood  to  the  amount  of  three  pints  , j'  ;,;,,ivid<n.l 

There  was  no  smell  of  laudanum,  nor  any  marks  ot  v >.  nt  g.  if  s , 

went  to  bed  late  on  the  preceding  evening  m Ins  usual  health.  J 
lor  the  plaiutilf,  and  thus  negatived  the  idea  of  poisoning.-  Lancet,  ■ • 

'‘i' Ghiistison,  p.  On  infants,  extremely  small  ^orthere^rr 

fatal  effects.  Dr.  Kel.so  relates  a case,  Lancet,  N.  b.  vol.  xx  . ^ of  iw 

drops  of  laudanum,  given  to  a child  nine  months  old,  were  probably 

Hobhouse’s  Albania,  vol.  ii.  p.  !Uf.  See  also  Dr.  Oppenheim,  as  .pioted  .« 


liritish  and  Foreign  ilJedical  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  .U4. 
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Mr.  Madden,  a recent  medical  traveller,  fully  confirms  this  ac- 
count ; and  he  adds,  that  a regular  opium-eater  seldom  lives  beyond 
thirty  years,  if  he  commence  the  practice  early.*  This  will  be  found, 
I apprehend,  most  conformable  to  the  result  of  ordinary  experience. 

If  the  reader  will  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Insurance  upon  Lives 
(p.  418),  he  will  see  a case  there  stated,  which  is  connected 
with  the  subject.  The  individual  in  question  had  been  in  the  practice 
of  taking  laudanum,  in  large  quantities,  for  thirty  years,  and  it  was  con- 
tended by  the  iusurance-ofiice  that  this  was  a habit  tending  to  shorten 
life,  and  ought  to  have  been  stated  by  him.  The  consequent  discus- 
sion led  Dr.  Christison  to  make  some  inquiries  ; and  he  found  that,  in 
most  of  the  cases  of  opium-eating  which  he  could  obtain,  the  expected 
result  of  shortening  life  had  not  occurred.  It  must,  however,  be  recol- 
lected that  in  many  instances  the  quantity  consumed  is  very  gradually 
increased,  that  its  immediate  bad  e&cts  must  be  early  counteracted  by 
remedies,  or,  what  is  probably  most  common,  that  the  bowels  become 
accustomed  to  its  action,  and  preserve,  in  a measure,  their  healthy 
condition,  and  thus,  that  many  individuals,  if  their  original  stamina  be 
good,  may  linger  on,  without  any  striking  results,  to  the  verge  of  old 
age.  The  effects,  at  all  events,  may  be  chronic,  but  I have  equally  no 
doubt  that  life  is  shortened,  and  particularly  in  young  females,  who  give 
themselves  up  to  this  habit.  Besides  the  peculiar  effects  of  the  sub- 
stance, its  reiterated  operation  has  an  influence  in  inducing  local  ex- 
citement, and  a predisposition  to  organic  affections.  The  cases  on 
which  these  remarks  are  founded  are  unfortunately  quite  too  numer- 
ous ; and  at  a more  convenient  period  I hope  to  be  enabled  to  present 
some  proofs  of  the  alarming  extent  to  which  this  pernicious  habit  is 
carried.f 

Besides  its  administration  by  the  mouth,  opium  has  occasionally 
proved  dangerous  when  used  in  the  form  of  injection,  or  when  applied 
to  the  abraded  skin.  Dr.  Christison  mentions  the  case  of  a friend, 
who,  in  order  to  allay  the  irritation  caused  by  a blister,  applied  an 
opium  poultice  to  the  scrotum.  He  fell  into  a state  of  profound  sopor, 
which  was  luckily  interrupted  by  a visitor.  Sir  Astley  Cooper  says  he 
has  known  a solution  of  opium  applied  to  an  extensive  scald  on  a child, 
to  destroy  it.J 

As  to  animals,  crude  opium,  or  its  watery  extract,  when  intro- 
■ duccd  into  the  stomach  of  dogs,  caused,  within  a few  hours,  a weak- 

1 • Madden’s  Travels  in  Turkey,  vol.  i.  p.  27  (American  edition).  Dr.  Dekay,  in 

B ns  recent  work  on  Turkey,  states  that  the  opium-eaters  are  no  loiiKer  to  be  seen  in 
Constantinople. 

iieimt  remarks  on  tliis  subject,  see  his  Toxicology,  second 

nl)  Ldinimrgli  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvii.  p.  123.  Dr. 

<4  a"  individual  who  has  taken  opium  for  twenty-four 
vy  >irs,  and  IS  now  fifty-one  years  ohi.  He  is,  however,  sallow,  listless,  and  weak. 
It,  Vi'n  ""  M^^'iival  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  p. .4112.  See  also  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  ix. 
7)0  ; vol.  xvi.  p.  685  ; vol.  xxi.  p.  I77. 

Par^  '•rtures,  vol.  i.  p.  7<>.  A case  is  mentioned  as  occurring  at  I.a  Charite  in 
t.welve  drops  of  landannm,  used  as  an  injection  to  allay  the  pain  conse- 
n 101  cauterisaiion  for  a strictured  rectum,  produced  all  the  syinpioms  of  narcotic 
soiling  and  death  in  seventeen  hours. — Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  63f>. 
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ness  and  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  and  convulsions  of  the 
muscles  of  the  trunk  and  face.  The  pupils  of  the  eyes  were  not,  how- 
ever, more  dilated  than  natural,  and  there  was  no  moaning,  but  an 
extreme  dejection.  The  paralysis  and  convulsions  increased  until 
death  supervened.  Similar  effects  were  induced  when  the  oesophagus 
was  tied,  except  that  death  ensued  earlier,  from  larger  doses. 

When  the  watery  extract  was  inserted  into  the  cellular  tissue  of  the 
thigh  of  a dog,  paralysis  of  the  posterior  extremities,  convulsions,  and 
accelerated  circulation,  with  trembling  of  the  head  and  twitches  of  the 
lower  jaw,  occurred,  and  death  followed  in  a much  shorter  time  than 
in  the  previous  series  of  experiments.  The  injection  of  the  extract 
into  the  anus  produced  the  earlier  symptoms  of  the  poison,  but  the 

animals  recovered.  i . . 

Dissection  generally  presented  the  digestive  canal  in  a sound  state. 
The  lungs,  however,  were  usually  livid  and  distended  with  blood,  and 
the  blood  in  the  ventricles  was  often  black  and  coagulated.* 

“ According  to  the  most  recent  inquiries,  those  of  M.  Charet,- 
which  were  extended  to  every  class  of  the  lower  animals,  opium  pro- 
duces three  leading  effects.  It  acts  on  the  brain,  causing  congestion, 
and  consequently  sopor ; on  the  general  nervous  centre,  as  an  irritan^ 
exciting  convulsions;  and  on  the  muscles,  as  a direct  sedative.  It  is 
poisonous  to  all  animals,  man,  carnivorous  quadrupeds,  the  rodentia, 
birds,  reptiles,  amphibious  animals,  fishes,  insects,  and  the  molhtse(U 
But  of  its  three  leading  effects,  some  are  not  produced  in  certain 
classes  or  orders  of  animals.  In  the  mammalia,  with  the  exception  ot 
man,  there  is  no  cerebral  congestion  induced,  and  death  takes  place 
amidst  convulsions.  In  birds,  there  is  some  cerebral  congestion 
towards  the  close,  but  still  the  two  other  phenomena  are  the  most 


Symptoms  and  effects  of  Morphine,  Narcotme,  ^c.  Moiphme. 
The  action  of  morphine  is  nearly  the  same  as  that  of  opium,  bot  i i 
more  energetic.  On  its  first  discovery,  Sertuerner  supposed  that  in  me 
solid  state  it  had  little  effect,  being  nearly  insoluble.  ’ 

is  denied  at  present,  and  its  insolubility  is  ascribed  to  its  inipun  ., 
having  contained  more  or  less  of  narcotine. 

According  to  Orfila,  the  following  are  the  effect  pure  morph  me 
and  its  salts  on  animals.  When  the  alkaloid  is  ‘otroduced  m o dm 
stomach,  it  is  dissolved,  apparently  by  the  acid  juices  conUuned  m ^ 
viscus.  In  large  doses,  it  produces  vertigo,  dimiiess  of  sight,  an 
great  majority  of  cases  contracted  pupils.  A dose 
irains  causes  severe  vomiting,  pain  in  the  stomach,  ^m  "sl.eci 
suppressed  urine,  and,  according  to  Dr.  Bally,  a severe  itching 

If  from  40  to  100  grains  of  the  acetate  of  morphine  be  * 

dogs  and  cats,  the  hind^quarters  are  observed  in  a mom^  s ^ 
weakened,  and  the  gait  becomes  unsteady.  Ihe  ^mmals  1.  1 
state  of  rest  or  sleep,  but  are  easily  roused  by  the  least  noi  • 


• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  HO- 
t Christisoii,  p.  015,  (pioted  from  the  Revue 
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pulse  is  slow  and  intermittent;  the  pupil  is  either  contracted,  dilated, 
or  natural ; vomiting  and  purging  occur,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of 
salivation.  At  the  end  of  an  hour,  convulsions  ensue,  and  the  mouth 
is  full  of  froth.  When  the  dose  proves  fatal,  a few  paroxysms  usually 
precede  death.  No  changes  are  detected  in  the  alimentary  canal,  or 
in  other  organs,  on  dissection. 

If  thirty  or  forty  grains  of  acetate  of  morphine  are  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  the  animal  dies  in  five  or  six  hours,  with  symptoms 
similar  to  those  already  enumerated.* 

There  are  a few  cases  in  which  its  effects  on  man  have  been 
noticed.  In  1829,  a young  Brazilian  student  of  medicine  at  Paris  took 
twenty-four  grains  of  the  acetate  to  destroy  himself.  In  ten  minutes 
he  felt  heat  in  the  stomach,  with  excessive  itchiness  ; in  three  hours 
and  a half,  dimness  of  vision  occurred,  and  in  an  hour  more  he  felt 
approaching  stupor,  and  from  this  he  sunk  into  a state  of  profound 
insensibility.  He  was  visited  by  Orfila,  who  found  him  cold,  comatose, 
and  affected  with  lock-jaw ; the  pupils  were  slightly  dilated,  the  pulse 
120 ; the  breathing  hurried  and  stertorous ; the  abdomen  tense  and 
tympanitic,  and  there  were  occasional  convulsions.  He  was  bled  to 
forty  ounces,  sinapisms  were  applied,  and  stimulant  enemas  given.  By 
means  of  these  and  cold  applications,  the  symptoms  were  mitigated ; 
the  trismus  diminished,  so  that  strong  coffee  could  be  given.  On  the 
next  day  he  had  difficult  and  scanty  micturition,  with  pain  in  the  kid- 
neys and  bladder,  and  difficulty  in  swallowing.  These  went  off  during 
the  second  night.f  ° 

In  another  case  related  by  Castara,  where  fifty  grains  of  acetate  of 
morphine  were  taken,  symptoms  of  coma  supervened  in  twentv 
minutes.  The  limbs  were  flaccid,  the  pupils  contracted,  the  face  and 
lips  hyid,  the  skin  warm  and  moist,  the  pulse  full  and  hard,  and 
deglutition  impossible.  Tartar  emetic  could  not  be  given.  He  w'as 
then  bled,  upon  which  he  started,  as  from  sleep,  but  could  not  see  any 
one.  He  complained  chiefly  of  intense  itching  and  a general  sense  of 
bruising.  In  an  hour,  by  being  constantlv  roused,  his  consciousness 
w^  almost  restored,  and  vomiting  and  purging  followed  from  the 
exhibition  of  tartar  emetic.  After  this,  he  gradually  recovered,  the 
sleeping  continuing  all  next  day,  and  the  itching  of  the  skin  even 
longer.^; 

Julie  Fontanelle  mentions  the  case  of  a child  five  years  old,  who 
was  poisoned  by  the  sulphate  of  morphine,  given  in  an  enema.  The 
dose  was  ten  grains,  sleep  followed  in  ten  minutes,  and  shortly  after  it 
was  seized  with  violent  convulsions.  The  error  was  now  discovered, 
but  remedies  proved  in  vain,  and  death  happened  in  eleven  hours.§ 


have  a?s  , ml.i?  Dejjuise,  Depny,  and  Lenret, 

asopuhlished  a 8^  acetate  of  inoipl.ine.^  Paris,  1824. 

t Uinl.uigh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  220. 
p.  4^1  **’*^'*'^'b  P‘  d33 ; Ldiiiburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxvi. 

Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  219.  The  followino- 

y nnstaki,  ten  grains  of  very  pure  acetate  of  morphine.  It  was  almost 
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The  famous  case  of  Dr.  Castaing,  which  occurred  in  France, 
belongs  also  to  this  division  of  our  subject.  He  was  supposed  to  have 
poisoned  two  brothers  with  the  acetate.  I shall  give  the  particulars  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  present  article. 

Narcotine,  according  to  Orfila,  in  dogs,  whose  gullet  is  not  tied, 
incites  vomiting,  and  the  poison  is  discharged.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  if  it  be  tied,  death  ensues  in  two,  three,  or  four  days,  without 
any  remarkable  symptoms  but  languor  and  hard  breathing.  Magendie, 
however,  found  that  it  produced  in  dogs  a state  like  reverie,  accom- 
panied with  convulsions.  Tliey  lie  apparently  asleep,  but  are  really 
alive  to  external  objects. 

When  narcotine  was  injected  into  the  veins,  its  action  was  more 
rapid  and  powerful.  In  doses  of  three  grains,  it  produced  convulsive 
movements,  stupor,  and  death. 

Dr.  Wibmer,  of  Munich,  found,  by  experiment  on  himselt,  that  two 
grains  dissolved  in  olive  oil  produced  merely  slight  transient  headach ; 
that  eight  grains  dissolved  by  means  of  muriatic  acid  had  no  effect  at 
all,  while  the  same  quantity  of  solid  narcotine  occasioned  headach  and 
restlessness  of  mind,  and  trembling  of  the  hands.  Dr.  Tully,  from 
experiments  on  himself  and  others,  deems  it  a powerful  narcotic,  pro- 
ducing contraction  of  the  pupils,  vertigo,  nausea  on  motion,  ^aggering 
in  the  gait.  In  two  individuals,  vomiting  was  induced.  Ihe  dosed 

varied  from  two  to  four  grains.*  . 

Meconine  was  at  one  time  supposed  to  be  acrid,  but  Magendie  in- 
jected it  into  the  jugular  of  a dog  without  any  effect.  It  has  not  been 

sufficiently  examined.  ■ ■ 

Meconic  acid  is  probably  inert.  Drs.  Fenoglio  and  Blegmui,  o 
Turin,  gave  eight  grains  of  the  acid,  or  of  the  meconiates  of  soda  o 
potash,  to  dogs,  crows,  and  frogs,  without  any  deleterious  effects;  a 
the  same  quantity  was  repeatedly  administered  to  a horse  without  ai  y 
injury.  The  meconiates,  in  doses  of  four  grains,  were  then 
pisons  labouring  under  tape-worm,  without  any  effect  on  them  or 

worms  experiments  of  Kunkel  on 

tetanic  convulsions  and  death.  On  dissection,  he  oiin  i 

and  spinal  marrow  gorged  with  blood.  When  Introduced  into  the 
cellular  tissue,  its  action  was  violent,  and  exertet  princij . 
urinary  organs,  suspending  the  excretion  of  uniie.t  Barbiei,  ho\ 

immediately  discovered,  and  the  stomach  was  ce^pletely  cleave^ 

pump.  At  this  time  she  was  completely  seus.hle.  » u s *l>or^a^ 

tlie  pidsoii  was  evacuated,  and  deep  coma  .'"•‘‘‘'ll  ^ p.  (\GS. 

of  removal.  Sl.e  died  in  about  twelve  honrs.-Chns  son  th.rd  e 

Trousseau  and  Bonnet  found  '"«rp>nne  and  ns  sah^ 

greater  rapidity  when  applied  to  the  denuded  skin  '7''  ^ l)r.  Ih.u- 

Annales  d'llygiene,  vol.  ix.  p 220.  A case  couhrmmg  this  is  quo^^^^^  • 

glisou  from  a German  journal.  A few  pains,  spieai  . remove  tliein.— 

duced  alarming  symptoms,  which  repured  the  usual  remedies  to  rtm 

American  Medical  luielligcncer,  yol.  ii.  p.  • • MpairM  and  Surgical  Jounmlj 

• Sillimau’s  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  41.  Boston  iMediwl  and  »u  g 

vol.  vii.  p.  :i7-  , .. 

+ Braude’s  Journal,  v(d.  xvii,  p.  .i.M.  _ im  Hevue 

‘ + rhiladelphia  Journal  of  riuinnucy,  vol.  vi.  p.  tlO,  f'0'« 
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having  used  it  therapeutically,  thinks  that  it  exercises  no  influence  on 
the  spinal  marrow  or  its  nerves.* * * § 

The  results  obtained  are  thus  very  contradictory. 

Paramorphine  seems  to  have  a very  marked  action  on  the  animal 
economy.  Magendie  destroyed  a dog  in  a few  minutes  by  giying  one 
grain.  It  produced  tetanic  convulsions.!  Narceine  and  Pseudo- 
morphine are  probably  inert. 

Paverine. — This  is  a new  principle  announced  by  Robiquet,  which 
is,  according  to  him,  soluble  in  water,  and  saturates  the  acids.  It  is 
poisonous,  and  acts  in  a very  marked  manner  on  the  spinal  mar- 
row.! 

Appearances  on  dissection,  from  opium  or  laudanum.  — I have 
already  mentioned,  in  the  preliminary  chapter  on  poisons  (p.  767), 
that  these  are  seldom  very  marked.  The  most  striking  will  be  seen  in 
the  narratives  of  a few  examinations. 

In  a case  where  two  drachms  of  opium  produced  fatal  effects  in  six 
and  a half  hours,  the  body  was  covered  with  red-brown  patches  on  the 
arms,  shoulders,  and  back  of  the  neck.  The  day  after  death  the  face 
was  pale,  and  the  mouth  filled  with  froth.  There  was  a general  con- 
gestion of  black  blood  in  the  brain  ; the  dura  mater  was  injected,  and 
even  the  capillaries  gave  out,  on  incision,  minute  drops  of  black  blood. 
The  heart  was  filled  with  the  same,  as  were  the  lungs,  and  the  bronchise 
were  reddish.  The  stomach  was  swollen,  and  had  red-brown  patches 
at  its  fundus.  The  intestinal  mucous  membrane  was  minutely  injected, 
being  the  effect  of  congestion,  and  not  of  inflammation.  The  liver 
and  spleen  were  gorged  with  blood,  and  the  bladder  and  kidneys 
sound.§ 

In  Mr.  Stanley’s  case,  related  in  the  Transactions  of  the  London 
College  of  Physicians,  water  was  found  in  the  cellular  tissue  of  the  pia 
mater,  covering  the  greater  part  of  the  cerebrum  ; but,  in  other  respects, 
the  brain  had  no  unusual  appearance.  The  stomach  was  contracted, 
and  filled^  with  a fluid  not  resembling  laudanum  either  in  colour  or 
smell.  There  was  no  inflammation  present. || 

In  Mr.  Cornish  s case,  coagulable  lymph  was  effused  between  the 
dura  mater,  the  arachnoid  coat  and  the  pia  mater ; and  there  was 
rather  more  fluid  than  is  usual  in  the  lateral  ventricles.  The  stomach 
was  natural,  and  the  bladder  contained  about  a pint  of  urine. ^ 

In  commenting  on  the  appearances  observed.  Dr.  Christison 
remarks,^  that  turgescence  of  the  vessels  in  the  brain,  and  watery 
effusion  in  the  ventricles  and  on  the  surface  of  the  brain,  are  generally 
met  with.  In  a case  examined  by  him,  each  ventricle  contained 
three  drachms  of  fluid,  and  the  arachnoid  membrane  on  the  surface  of 


* Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p,  118. 

t London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  iv.  p.  77- 
t bid.  yol.  ii.  p.  153.  Magendie  corroborates  its  powerful  deleterious  qualities. 

LiOndon  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  iv.  p.  30b'. 

§ London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xiv.  p.  426. 

II  Transactions,  vol.  vi.  p.  414. 

tl  1^1  ^tedical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p.  1!)3.  The  same  state  of 

uie  bladder  was  seen  in  another  case. — Ibid.  vol.  xxviii.  )i.  80. 
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the  brain  was  much  infiltered.  “ But  congestion  and  effusion  are  by  no 
means  universal.”* 

Extravasation  of  blood  is  a rare  occurrence,  Our  author  quotes  a 
a case  related  by  Mr.  Jew'el,  of  London.  In  a young  female,  who 
died  eight  hours  after  taking  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  several  clots 
were  found  in  the  substance  of  the  brain,  and  one,  which  lay  in  the 
anterior  right  lobe,  was  an  inch  long.f  Dr.  Granville  mentioned  an- 
other at  a meeting  of  the  Westminster  Medical  Society,  in  November 
1825,  where  extravasated  blood  was  found  in  various  parts  of  the 
brain. I 

The  lungs  are  generally,  but  not  universally,  found  gorged  with 
blood.§  The  stomach  is  in  most  cases  natural ; in  a few,  the  villous 
coat  is  red,  but  it  is  probably  never  inflamed.  There  is  only  one  case 
in  which  this  is  positively  stated  to  have  been  present. jj 

Lividity  of  the  skin  is  quite  common,  and  so  also  is  fluidity  of  the 
blood.  But  this  last  is  not  invariable.  Four  cases  are  cited  by  Dr. 
Christison  in  which  the  blood  was  found  coagulated  in  the  cavities  of 
the  heart.1T 

The  bodies  of  persons  poisoned  by  opium  also,  generally,  pass 
rapidly  into  putrefaction.** 


• Dr.  Bright,  in  a case  examined  by  him,  found  great  turgescence  of  the  vessels, 
and  the  substance  of  the  brain  was  filled  with  bleeding  points,  bnt  there  was  no  water 
in  the  ventricles. — Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xix.  p.- 327. 

+ Christison,  p.  637,  from  the  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Iv. 


^Lancet,  vol.  ix.  p.  330.  Another  instance  is  mentioned  by  Dr.  Clarke,  Coxe's 

Medical  Museum,  vol.  V.  p.  88.  , . 

S In  a letter  from  Dr.  Clarke  to  Dr.  Rush,  dated  at  Verdun,  in  France,  m 1807, 
it  is  stated,  that  in  a young  man,  found  dead  in  bed  from  ‘ ® 

trachea  and  air-vessels  of  the  lungs  were  completely  filled  with  froUiy  , 

some  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  ; every  other  part  was  natural — Coxe  s .iieaicai 
hluseuin,  vol.  v.  p.  88. 

II  It  is  quoted  from  Lassus  by  Orfila ; Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  A woman,  agrt 
sixty,  took  thirty-six  grains  of  opium,  and  in  five  or  six  hours  after  was 
Avith  apoplectic  symptoms.  She  recovered,  however,  so  long  as  to  te  ^ 
done.  Ipecacuanha  was  given,  and  afterwards  vinegar,  but  . 

soon  became  insensible,  and  died  in  eleven  hours  after  taking  it.  On  d's^wtion,  t 
stomach  was  found  inflamed,  and  in  some  parts  eroded  ; the  brain 

Lassus  saw  this  female  but  once,  it  is  supposed  that  probably  some  coriosue  s^^^^^ 

stance  had  also  been  taken.-Merat,  Dictionuaire  des  Sciences  Medicales,  vol.  -x.xsv 


Another  is  given  by  Dr.  Charles  A.  Lee  ; New  York  Medical  and  Pl.y>icl 
Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  297-  „ . . , • • .i,„  TiAcimi  Medical 

••  I find  a very  iiuerestiiig  case  of  poisoning  by  opium  in  the 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  285.  The  details  are  as  follows  : A 

.aged  twenty-eight,  purchased  aii  ounce  of  opium,  and  piobably  .f  his 

way  home  he  was  observed  to  be  merry.  He  went  to  bed,  and 

breathing  to  be  frequent,  but  in  reply  to  questions  he  said  'I®®  "f  ' ^tional 
was  ghastly,  and  his  eyes  had  lost  their  expression,  yet  his  vein, 

and  his  mind  clear.  A person  present  thinking  the  case  “ died,  cer- 

b.it,  after  an  ounce  had  been  drawn  the  dissection, 

tainly  not  more  than  two  and  a half  hoiiis  j the  storoach 

the  right  ventricle  and  vena  cava  were  found  filled  ''’'‘J*  “““  A dissolved,  but  the 
there  was  from  half  an  ounce  to  an  ounce  of  opium ; s""'®  i„„gs  were 

most  in  masses.  There  was  a slight  redness  of  the  mucous  coat, 
empty,  and  the  surface  of  the  body  pale. 
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The  poison  cannot  always  be  found  in  the  stomach.  “ This  may 
arise  from  two  causes.  It  may  be  all  absorbed,  as  will  often  happen 
when  It  has  been  taken  in  the  liquid  form,  or  it  may  be  partly  absorbed 
or  partly  decomposed  by  the  process  of  digestion.  But  in  one  or  other 
■ it  may  certainly  disappear,  and  that  in  a very  few  hours 

only.  * Cases  in  which  it  was  detected  after  death  will  be  hereafter 
mentioned. 

I have  already  mentioned,  at  page  778,  that  Orfila  and  Lesueur 
have  ascertained  that  opium  and  the  salts  of  morphine  do  not  undergo 
decomposition  by  being  long  in  contact  with  decaying  animal  matter. 

‘ Lveu  after  many  months  they  may  be  discovered,  at  least  the  putre- 
faction of  the  matter  with  which  they  are  mingled  does  not  add  any 
impediment  in  the  way  of  their  discovery,  It  is  only  necessary  to 
observe  that  the  alkaloid  may  be  rendered  insoluble  by  the  evolution 
ot  ammonia,  which  separates  it  from  its  state  of  combination.”f 

Chemical  proofs. —In  noticing  these  I shall  reverse  the  order  so  far 
as  h^t  to  mention  those  of  the  principles  contained  in  opium. 

Tests  for  meconic  acid. — This  acid  may  be  procured  thus.  Preci- 
pitate a strong  watery  infusion  of  opium  with  acetate  of  lead.  Add 
ten  or  twelve  parts  of  water  to  the  impure  meconate  of  lead  that  has 
thus  been  thrown  down,  and  transmit  through  it  a stream  of  sulphu- 
retted hydrogen.  Evaporate  and  crystallise  the  acid  obtained.  The 
cpstals  may  be  subjected  a second  time  to  precipitation  with  acetate 
ot  lead  and  decomposition  by  sulphuretted  hydrogen.  Another  me- 
Uiod,  also  proposed  by  Dr.  Christison,  is  to  mix  the  first  precipitation 
aLX vitrefied  boracic  acid,  and  heat  the  mixture 
g ty  in  a tube  or  retort.  At  a temperature  somewhat  short  of  that 
ot  charring,  white  crystals  of  meconic  acid  are  sublimed.  The  follow- 
ing are  some  of  its  properties  : 

sublimpTr.?r*"lr“  ^ partly  decomposed  and  partly 

subhm^  and  the  sublimate  condenses  in  filamentous,  radiated  crystals^ 

solnln  even  in  a very  large  quantity  of  water,  the 

iron!  '“tense  cherry-red  colour,  with  the  perniuriate  of 


connPr'^i!Irl  ^ precipitate  with  the  sulphate  of 

I ; ® precipitate  is  not  too  abundant,  it  is  dissolved  by 

boiling,  but  reappears  on  cooling.  ^ 

don^'  « T .^as  been  proposed  by  Mr.  J.  T.  Cooper,  of  Lon- 

' add  a few  ®j’“t‘on  supposed  to  contain  opium  or  meconic  acid, 

exis«  a bkTiff  • K ■Mcomo  acid  alone 

Xists,  a black,  inky  precipitate  will  be  found;  but  if  there  be  narco- 

!he3sTopium“3'”^  the  meconic  acid,  a^ 

m opium,  a fawn-coloured  precipitate  will  fall,  which,  by  the 

bon.l„?Siri’u;p.^^  found  are  mentioned  in 

liidrSedlSTild  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  1!)G,  by  Dr.  Cliristison. 
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subsequent  addition  of  a few  drops  of  caustic  potash,  will  gradually 
deepen  in  colour  until  it  becomes  very  nearly  black.  By  tins  means 
twenty  drops  of  laudanum  diffused  through  a pint  of  water  have  been 

discovGr6(i.***  • • n 

Tests  for  morphine  and  its  salts  — Morphine,  when  pure,  is  in  small, 

beautiful  white  crystals.  It  has  a bitter  taste,  but  no  smell.  ^ gent  e 
heat  melts  it,  and  a stronger  one  reddens  and  then  chars  the  fuse 
mass,  from  which  issue  white  fumes,  and  at  last  the  mass  kindles  and 
burns  brightly.  Morphine  is  very  little  soluble  m wafer-  more  so  m 
Xr  : but  improper  solvents  are  alcohol  and  the  diluted  acids.  All 

N\ScidX‘X'e1^^^^^  with  effervescence,  and  the  soluH^ 

becomes  instantly  orange-red  ; and  if  too  much  acid  has  *^een  u^d,  it 
chano-es  quickly^  to  yellow.  This  property  it_  possesses  in  common 
with  brucine  and  also  strychnine  when  not  quite  pure.f  Mhen  sus- 
in  Tato  in  The  form  of  a while  powder  and  then  treated  wn  h 
’a  d?op  or  two  of  permnriate  of  iron,  it  is  dissolved,  and  forms  a deep 
greZh  blue  solition,  the  tint  of  which  s more  purely  blue  the 

Stronger  the  solution  and  the  purer  the  moi-phine.t  ctron<rer 

Acetate  of  morphine  is  usually  of  a brown  colour.  The  stronger 
acid!  disengage  acetic  acid.  The  alkalies,  and  particularly  ammom^ 
throw  down  morphia  from  its  solution  in  water,  with  a 
tate  Nitric  acid  and  permuriate  of  iron  act  on  it  as  on  morp  •§ 
'Hydrochlorate  (muriate)  of  morphine.— ^ ^ 
when  heated,  and  then  melts,  and  at  the  same  chars  and  exh^es  a 
strong  odour.  Nitric  acid  and  permuriate  of  iron  act  on  it  as 

"“’tl^Serullas,  in  1830,  proposed  “'VLUu/TouTart^^^^ 

and  all  its  sails.  He  found  that,  when  it  was 

the  alkaloid,  even  in  very  minute  ^ Stes, 

and  a blue  colour  was  comranmeated  -baidi'  ‘ „ther  vegetable 
that  this  effect  is  peculiar  to  inorpliiiic,  and  that  the  otlie  „ 
alkalies,  as  strychnine,  veratrine,  and  brucine,  &c.  have  no  action 

iodic  acid.lj  . , ^ 


rl 


liquiil  contains  morpUioe,  it  wiU  become  yellow  ifl~^  vol.xxvi.  p.  455. 

otryclmine,  it  becomes  coloudess.-Lomlon  Med^  .norpbioe  at- 

± Pelletier  has  ascertained  that  this  blue  colour  ^ . „„other  portion 

tracting  a portion  of  the  peroxide  of  iron,  and  then  un  g ^ ^ .537. 

the  protoxide,  forming  thus  a morphite  of  the  ui^ta  . exactly  imitates 

S Raspail  mentions  that  the  concrete  part  ol  the  oil  ol  cloves 

morphine  when  treated  by  each  of  the  above  tests.  L„„cet,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  P-  4- 

II  Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals,  tol.  IX.  p.  149.  t ^ however, 

Pelletier  approves  of  this  as  a very  minute  and  acemate  • i,g  depended  u|^'> 

that  Mr.  Lewis  Thompson,  of  London,  ‘*'^'''5.''  i"|  similar  precipitate  with 

as  a test  for  morphine,  as  it  affords,  albumen,  arsenite  of 

snlphocyanic  acid,  the  snlphocyanatesofsoda  and  potaA  , ’jj  of  London, 
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Tests  for  narcotine.— Its  crystals,  when  pure,  fuse  with  heat,  ami 
concrete  on  cooling  into  a resinous-like  mass.  They  are  soluble  in 
ether  or  fixed  oil,  less  so  in  alcohol;  insoluble  in  water  or  the  alkalies 
and  very  soluble  in  the  diluted  acids.  The  tests  of  tnoi-phine  and  its 
salts,  which  I mentioned  above,  do  not  produce  any  similar  effects  on 
narcotine. 

Codeine  is  distinguished  from  morphine  by  not  becoming  blue  with 
perchloride  of  iron,  nor  does  ammonia  precipitate  it  from  its  solution 
in  muriatic  acid. 

Paramorphme  is  distinguished  from  morphine  by  its  not  reddening 
with  nitric  acid  nor  becoming  blue  with  perchloride  of  iron,  nor  form- 
ing crystallisable  salts  with  acids.  From  narcotine,  from  its  beine- 

more  soluble  in  alcohol,  while  nitric  acid  melts  it  into  a soft  resinous 
substance  before  dissolving  it.  resinous 

Test  for  opium  in  solution.— Hare,  of  Philadelphia,  has  pub- 

Add  a few  drops  of  acetate  of  lead  to  a weak  solution  of  opium 

Ifwaterf  't,  e ‘f"  tliffused  in  Haifa  gallon 

^ 'f  meconate  of  lead  will  precipitate,  but  it  mav  reouire 
mm  s.a  to  twelve  hours.  When  it  is  collected  at  the  botlSu  of  the 

dmn  o”  I'"”''  “Ipl'irio  acid  should  be  poured 

down  on  .t  through  a glass  tube.  Let  this  be  followed  by  as  nmcrof 

e liermunate  of  tron.  The  sulphuric  acid  liberates  the  .necon!^ and 
ofmecmaJofTrom^''  (cherry-red) 

cessmfte  ll?'''  “""”.“‘*".'1;  ‘“t,  suggests  that,  as  it  is  only  ne- 

:dTe::?ytlp“u,eTi^^^  ““ 

lowifrir-^^"'’  in  mixed  fluids  and  solids.— fol- 

• sariStory  - ‘he  most  delicate  and 

'"^‘ter,  it  is  to  be  cut  into  small  frag- 
rendt  the  mixtu  re  addJ^?  ’ >f  necessary,  then  a little  acetic  acid,  fo 
stirred  and  has  ? "'hen  the  whole  has  been  well 

at  a temr,  ^ ^ ^ ^ minutes,  it  is  to  be  filtered  and  evaporated 

«demteTylteL™r''T  ‘'tf"'  “>  Poc-'cn'^te  of  a 

allv  addp/  , To  this  extract,  strong  alcohol  is  to  begradu- 

fotmed  atfXr  “3  coagulum  that  nmj  be 

Altered  ’ T he  S cooling,  the  alcoholic  solution  is  to  be 

‘hinslp  ind  ti  e re"  hf  .evaporated  to  the  consistence  of  a 

J p,  and  the  residue  dissolved  in  distilled  water  and  filtered  anew. 


‘»'e*am;ex^,e,i  <^l>aracter.  Witli  quinine, 

»Mucal  lAIagazine,  v<5l.  vi.  p ^ Lmidun  and  Edinbmgli  Philo- 

P--ovemiu7oThr<;woff  - Cl.nsti.son  M.Kgesis  as  an  in, 

3 s 
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3°  We  M part  « to  be  treated  »itl.  aolpM'eUed  hy^ 

■Ei?Ss=ESs;« 

solution  in  tins  sicut;  wu  rnnnv  cases  it  is  necessary,  and 

cation  of  the  tests  of  morphine  , purpose,  the  fluid  is 

in  all  advisable,  to  purify  it  still  been  col- 

to  be  precipitated  with  ammonia,  precipitate,  and  portion 

lected,  washed,  and  drained  on  ^ ^ 
of  the  filter  to  which  it  adheres,  are 

cause,  as  its  not  feel  satisfied  with  the  result 

to  detect  it  satisfactorily,  when  I did  not^^^^^^ 

of  the  search  for  -orphia  Dr.  Ure  mad^e  ^tl 

evidence  on  the  trial  of  Stew  mornhine  Suspend,  therefore, 

conic  acid,  but  could  ^‘XTLS^dTa"  ('’“"J- 

in  a little  water  the  pie  1 hvdroo-eif  till  the  whole  precipitate  is 

graph  2),  transmit  sulphur  hoiline  then  boil,  and,  if  neces- 

blackened ; filter  immedia  e y u-i  g.  j ti,ro,vn  down 

sary.  filter  a second  tame  A great  deal 

by  the  acetate  of  lead  u 1 ^ u renuires,  in  general,  further 

,1«  meconic  acid  is  “ ,f /'irSorvini  it  down  will.  . 

purification,  which  is  best  7„f  fhe  nrcsent  paragraph.  The 

Ltatc  oflead,  and  and  Lbi'ected  to  the  ■ 

fluid  is  now  to  be  rt?  1 to  the  action  ot  perchlonde  ; 

tests  for  meconic  acid,  more  pait  c y evidently  a consider-  ■ 

of  iron,  when  the  quanlily  is  e^porated  till  it  yield*  ' 

SJ^XnfX  wSc’h  haSe'always  a 1 

“acid,  however,- is  required  to  iry  • 

the  latter  test  conveniently.  * recommended  for  the  detection  b, 

I find,  also,  the  following  i nbouiidhic  in  organic  matter, 

of  morphine  and  meconic  acid  m ^ substaLes  must  be  sliced, 

The  solid  contents  of  U,e  *‘»”ach  and  .p„e , 

bruised,  and  treated  with  successive  quantities 


Christison,  p.  COO. 


- w — Thi.  procs  |.  toon;M,  d.“  ' 


nal,  vol.  xxii.  P-  231  • 
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different  liquids  are  to  be  collected  and  the  solid  residue  pressed.  The 
solid  residue  is  now  to  be  treated  with  an  excess  of  diluted  muriatic 
acid,  to  which  distilled  water  is  then  to  be  added,  and  the  whole 
allowed  to  digest  for  from  eight  to  ten  hours.  At  the  end  of  this  time, 
pour  off  the  liquid  and  press  again  the  residue.  The  liquids  thus 
obtained  by  these  two  processes  are  now  to  be  mixed  and  evaporated 
to  dryness  in  a water-bath  ; digest  the  dry  mass  in  two  successive  por- 
tions of  boiling  alcohol,  filter  the  solutions,  and  evaporate  to  the  consist- 
ence of  syrup.  Preserve  the  residue  on  the  filter  for  the  subsequent 
extraction  of  meconic  acid.  Precipitate  now  the  alcoholic  solution 
M-ith  ammonia,  as  recommended  by  Dr.  Christison  in  paragraph  3,  and 
evaporate  and  re-digest  in  alcohol,  until  crystals  of  morphine  are  ob- 
tained. For  the  extraction  of  meconic  acid,  the  residue  on  the  filter 
is  to  be  digested  in  a dilute  solution  of  ammonia,  filtered,  and  the 
excess  of  alkali  neutralised  by  acetic  acid.  Acetate  of  lead  is  now  to 
be  added  until  there  is  no  further  precipitate.  The  precipitate,  which 
is  meconate  of  lead,  is  to  be  collected  on  a filter,  well  washed,  and  then 
boiled  for  some  time  with  very  dilute  sulphuric  acid.  On  filtering 
this  liquid,  the  sulphate  of  lead  remains  on  the  filter,  while  the  solution 
of  meconic  acid  passes  through.* 

Although  these  tests  may  appear  ample  and  satisfactory,  yet  we 
must  rernember  that  in  most  cases  the  search  will  be  for  substances 
winch  exist  in  small  proportions  in  opium  (as,  for  example,  Turkey 
opium  probably  does  not  contain  more,  at  the  highest,  than  ten  per  cent 
of  morphine).  The  operator  must,  therefore,  expect  to  find  only 
mmute  traces,  while  in  many  instances  he  maybe  altogether  disappointed. 

Ihis  has  happened  to  accurate  chemists,  as  Christison,  Buchner,  and 
Keid.f 

I have  mentioned  that  the  solution  of  meconic  acid,  as  well  as  its 
crj^stals,  acquire  an  intense  red  colour  with  the  permuriate  of  iron.  Now 
It  has  been  found  that  another  acid,  the  sulphoajanic,  is  aflfected  in 
a precisely  similar  manner  by  the  test.  Were  this  substance  a rare 
one,  as  w^  once  supposed,  there  could  be  little  danger  of  mistake. 
Jiut^melin  and  Tiedelnann,  and  subsequently  other  observers,  have 
tourid  it  to  exist  in  human  saliva. 

Dr.  Christison  observes,  “ that  it  is  impossible  to  procure  a blood- 


T quoted  in  British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  v.  n.  2H 

, I • journals,  that  the  eflfects  produced  by  the  iunoculation  of 

that  substance  in  very  minute 
area  ® /'‘’‘"tr  .to  M.  Martin  Solon,  a small  pimple,  with  a diffuse  rosy 

snii.,'  ’ * i^ot'med  in  a minute  and  a half  after  insertion  with  a lancet  of  the  aoueous 
wlu'ch"'is  minutes  the  pimple  becomes  flattened,’ and  its  areola 

‘t'’0"t  an  inch  and  a half  in  diameter.  After  an  hour  these 
the  oner  ?*‘*"0"*‘sh,  and  gradually  vanish  from  twelve  to  twenty-four  hours  after 

Z-sumriLT/;^  -P--nced.  Tt  is,  how^^e^ Tt 

heviewfv,d.Tv.Z60C;  ^ "toy  he  a deceptive,  proof.-British  and  Foreign  Medical 

Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.p.70.  Christison, p.609. 

peculiar  odour  of’en^iml  P‘  o''ory  other  proof  has  failed,  the 

■stance.  of  opium  has  in  several  instances  remained,  so  as  to  identify  the  sub. 
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red  coloration  from  the  saliva,  except  by  evaporating  a large  quantity 
to  drvness  and  dissolving  the  residue  in  a small  quantity  of  water; 

I vhetherl  can  be  separated  at  » ^ » 

mixed  with  the  complex  contents  of  the  stomach.*  Dr.  O bhaugh- 
nessv  has  proposed  the  following  as  a means  of  discrimuiating  betu  een 
Ihe  Lo  ac^ds^  Add  a small  quantity  of  solution  of  pure  potash.  This 
des.r:rrt»  •'«  Bu?phocyanate  making  it  a fead  pa  e win  c 

but  renders  that  produced  by  the  meconate  more  intense,  ^ 

adl::*  byth/use  of  -'V^d  tbtf Z 

n‘:;Y%b?;r«pCd  in  "don  ol  the  precipitate.t  The 
vda  the  'nitronruriate  of  gold,  will  also  serve  to  drsUa- 

«"‘tdmuod  Castaing,  of  a respectable  f“rdy  in 

medical  profession  with  nrdnnr  an  suc^e^  Augustus  Ballet, 

foSg'm;„^?f-:r~  - 

Hippolyte  died  on  the  2M  oj 

Having  been  deemed  an  on  as  intimate 

come  the  subject  of  i^™ar  , g ascertained  subse-^ 

terms  as  before  with  Castaing.  .viiirh  HirmolYte  was  labouring 

quently,  that  while  the  disease  under  wlii^  ^ 

(consumption)  was  pursuing  i s us  , j ^j^ys.  He 

seized  with  severe  symptoms,  which  ^^^^110  ^on,  would  not 

died  in  the  arms  of  Castaing,  and,  g Castaing,  and  did  not 

see  his  relatives.  He  made  V'^'dl  in  fa  oui^^f^  C^^^ 

mention  his  brother  s name  in  i*-  ^ Au<rustus  for  100,000  francs, 

testimony  of  a female  -(tness  sold  to  Augustus  ^ 

;rut  but  uot  suflleiLt  to  warraut  them  iu  aserlbiag 

,rthf ‘aort  srx;i.U  ^ ^S^arrd  i” 

the  country,  Augustus  Balle  ’ ^ j j ^gual  establishment  of 

St.  Cloud  in  a small  carriage,  and  *^is  us 

servants.  They  put  up  at  a taveni  I"  the^coiiise^ 

Augustus  complained  of  being  unw  . ^ without  relief, 

which  sugar  and  citron  left  him  at  four 

He  passed  the  night  in  a di-turbec  . t . ^his 

Aju.  to  take,  as  he  said,  a ' dru-gist,  and  demanded  and 

he  went  to  Pans,  called  at  tlie  sho  ^ order  for  this,  as 

obtained  twelve  grains  ol  an  e^^t  . jr^nuantitv.  He  then  went 

the  shop  boy  hesitated  to  give  him  so  la  ^ q r demi-qros  of 
m Ac  shop'of  ChevaUier.  a ?“t'expeHmeu«  on 

acetate  of  morphine,  fy'"°  returned  with  all  speed,  and 

animals.  He  moun  ec  1 prescribed  some  cold  milk,  and  gai 

inte  il^n^  j:^as  seized  with  convulsions,  and 


I 


ChriHisoii,  p.  Oil. 


I Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  33. 
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in  half  an  hour  violent  vomiting  came  on,  followed  by  purging.  The 
servant  of  Augustus  received  a note  from  Castaing  on  tliis  day  (31st), 
saying  that  his  master  was  ill.  He  hurried  to  St.  Cloud,  and  found 
him  labouring  under  the  above. 

A physician  (Dr.  Pigarche)  was  sent  for,  who  arrived  at  eleven 
A.M.  Augustus  was  easy  ; the  vomiting  had  ceased,  but  there  was 
some  fever ; the  tongue  was  yellow,  and  there  was  slight  pain  in  the 
bowels.  Deeming  the  disease  cholera  morbus,  on  the  representation 
of  Castaing,  he  prescribed  emollient  fomentations,  light  diet,  and  an 
enema.  At  two  o’clock,  he  found  Ballet  free  of  fever,  and  expressing 
a desire  to  return  to  Paris.  At  four  p.m.  and  at  seven  p.  m.,  thouo-h 
there  was  some  excitement,  yet  every  thing  augured  favourably.  He 
was  sent  for  at  eleven  p.m.,  and  found  his  patient  quite  insensible, 
unable  to  swallow,  bathed  in  a cold  sweat,  with  a smalt  pulse,  a burn- 
ing skin  ; the  jaws  locked,  the  neck  rigid,  the  abdomen  tense,  and  the 
limbs  affected  by  spasmodic  convulsions.  Bleeding  produced  a slight 
remission  of  these  symptoms.  At  six  a.  m.  Dr.  Pelletan  arrived  from 
Paris.  Stertorous  breathing  was  now  present.  Sinapisms  and  even 
boiling  water  were  applied  to  the  legs,  but  they  excited  but  little 
sensibility.  The  pupil  of  the  eye  was  noticed  at  this  time  to  be  much 
contracted.  Death  followed  an  hour  after  mid-day. 

The  only  appearances  found  on  the  dead  body  that  bore  any  rela- 
tion  to  the  poison  suspected  were  congestion  of  blood  and  serous 
effusion  in  the  vessels  of  the  cerebral  membranes. 

Vauquelin  and  Barruel  analysed  the  liquid  found  in  the  stomach, 
but  could  find  no  trace  of  poison. 

Orfila,  on  his  examination,  stated  that  the  symptoms  present  were 
common  to  poisoning  and  ordinary  diseases ; and  further,  that  poisons 
might  cause  death,  and  yet  not  be  detected,  owing  to  their  removal  by 
vomiting  or  absorption. 

Magendie  concurred  in  these  opinions. 

Chaussier  was  a witness  for  the  accused. 

He  was  one  of  the  commission  that  examined  the  body  of  Au- 
gustus, and  the  liquid  found  in  the  stomach.  He  stated  that  there  was 
only  a slight  irritation  of  the  stomach,  and  not  a vestige  of  poison. 
He  was  asked,  whether  the  appearances  on  dissection  might  not  be 
those  of  vegetable  poisons  ? He  answered.  No.  Might  they  not 
have  been  absorbed  into  the  blood?  Yes;  but  it  requires  a loner 
time.  But  when  there  is  vomiting  and  purging  ? Then  every  thin^ 

IS  evacuated.  He  was  also  asked  whether  the  acetate  of  morphine 
could  be  detected  ? Yes,  to  a molecule.  But  when  it  is  absorbed,  is  it 
hen  possible  to  find  it  ? Ir  requires  a long  time  to  absorb  ; and  when 
ne  poison  cannot  be  found,  the  co7'p?js  delicti  is  wanting.  Does  acetate 
or  morphine  produce  a dilatation  of  the  pupil  ? Yes.  Do  you  not 

S,r  • 

'O'liMl  for  the  accuned,  urged  IJ.at  the  syiimtoins 
thJf.  f-  ‘"^a>«matory  disease.  It  might  have  been  excited  by 

of  his  excursions,  by  his  long  walks  in  the  sun,  the  warm 
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It  M^as  proved  that  Castaing  had  paid  much  attention  to  the  subject 
of  poisons,  and  had  bought  a considerable  quantity  of  acetate  ofmor- 
SrmrHe  was  convicted  and  executed.  Whether  from  circum- 
stantial or  moral  evidence,  there  seems  to  be  little  doubt  of  Ins  guilt 
in  France ; but  the  proofs  of  it,  as  developed  on  the  trial,  are  certainly 
imperfect.  It  is  highly  probable,  that  if  Augustus  was  poisoned,  o her 
deleterious  substances  besides  the  acetate  of  morphine  were  aduii- 

nistwed^an  poisoned  a few  years  since  at  Glasgow,  by  adding 
laudtium  to  strong  beer.  The  peculiar  smell 

in  the  liquor  extracted  by  the  stomach-pump.  „ .>  One 

?o\^tr“:tey:itra:Sr:rtad:^^^^^^^^ 

SicltcSTo" 

evidence,  led  to  the  conviction  of  the  guilty  pair,  a man  an 
" U more 

:Zt7  o7  z 

"iSorors  oi 

^ The  first  indication  is  to  remove  the 

This  is  to  be  attempted  S and  it 

Zinc,  or  suliAate  of  copper.  jrachm  or  two  scruples,  to  lie 

should  t;:  s,ff  h^^  Lst  should  fail  to  operate.  The 

rn'tSIct  rSitt  10  -P  urn  ^ 

insensibility -t  n u rametic  in  its  operation,  is 

The  sulphate  of  copper,  although  it  ^ {t  as  wc 

not  by  any  means  so  safe  a P>'Cscnpfon  as  the  fomicr 
have  already  stated,  an  active  poison,  and,  it  rctaiiiea  , 

. Causes  Cdlchres.du  XIX.  Si-le  -1.  iv.  1 
Gordon  Smith  on  IVIedical  liVulence,  p.  » lAiralessur  uiie  Accusation  d hm- 

B:p..i.ar,,vol.xxi.,p.«7.  Bu,  8» 

^ I, I Scotland  the  felonious  administration  i„  malice  or  to  facilitate 

rions  driiR,  with  intent  to 

tlie  p.  <529.  1 presume  tl.e  law  in  tins  Sta 

P.,„c,ples  of  ftheiC^  wonld  inclnde  this  nnder  the  term  injury. 
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stomach,  may  prove  injurious.*  But  of  all  the  forms  of  emetic  medi- 
cines in  use,  tartar  emetic  is  most  to  be  discouraged.  I have  only  to 
refer  to  its  effects  in  large  doses.  And  the  practitioner,  before  he 
gives  it,  should  recollect  the  possibility  of  its  retention  in  the  stomach, 
without  producing  vomiting.  The  torpid  condition  of  that  viscus  is 
one  of  the  main  difficulties  with  which  we  have  to  contend.  In  con- 
firmation of  this  opinion.  Dr.  Christison  quotes  a case  in  which  a scruple 
of  tartar  emetic  was  administered  to  cause  vomiting,  but  to  no  purpose. 
When  it  had  remained  fifteen  minutes,  sulphate  of  zinc  was  also  given 
and  with  immediate  effect.  But  the  patient,  after  recovering  from  the 
immediate  consequences,  was  seized  with  pain  in  the  stomach  and 
bowels,  and  diarrhoea,  which  lasted  for  several  days.f 

A second  mode  of  removing  the  poison  from  the  stomach  is  the 
use  of  the  Stomach-pump.  I have  adverted  to  the  history  of  its 
introduction  in  a previous  page  ; and  I may  now  add,  that  it  has 
proved  of  more  service  in  cases  of  poisoning  by  opium  than  in  any 
other.  Numerous  instances  of  its  utility  have  accumulated  in  the 
periodical  journals,  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  advises  that,  instead  of  pure 
water,  a weak  solution  of  carbonate  of  potash  or  of  ammonia  be, 
employed,  in  order  to  decompose  the  opium,  and  to  diminish  the  solu- 
bilit}'  of  the  morphine. 

Dr.  Roe,  of  New  York,  relates  a case  in  which  a person  took  two 
and  a half  ounces  of  laudanum,  and  was  seen  within  three  quarters  of 
an  hour.  He  refused  to  take  any  thing.  The  tube  of  a stomach- 
pump  was  introduced  into  the  rectum,  and  fluid  injected ; and  when 
the  intestine  was  distended,  fifteen  grains  of  tartar  emetic  dissolved  in 
half  a gallon  of  water,  were  thrown  up  : nausea  and  vomiting  followed. 

I he  injection  was  repeated,  and  followed  by  an  enema,  which  produced 
purging.  The  next  morning  the  patient  had  nearly  recovered.^ 

The  last  method  of  removing  opium  from  the  stomach  is  a 
desperate  one,  which  can  only  be  recommended  when  emetics  by  the 

Transactions,  vol.  i.  p.  77)  used  it  sticcess- 
I lly  in  an  almost  desperate  case,  where  six  ounces  of  laudanum  had  been  swallowed. 

for  they  induced  vomiting.  The  patient  complained 

for  some  days  after  of  soreness  in  the  throat  and  at  the  root  of  the  tongue. 

M'KedmJe  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  .305;  case  by  Mr. 

nr-3  h'  1022,  particularly  called  the  attention  of  the  English  medical 

VO  xTv'ii;’  remedy. --London  Medical  and  Physhial  JmuS 

wl  substitute,  proposed  a long  cesophagus  tube,  to 

Si  it  i „ introduced  by  it  into  the  stomach  ; mid 

depre,  Id  beVoTrhp  I ‘■"^^’^‘■•eniityofthe  tube  and  bladder  is 

onl^rTfer^to'^lT^*! ®i^«'"«cli-])ump  has  been  successfullv  used,  I can 
S^v^  «,  '‘“  ,1  M«"re  of  New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 

Cl.;rll;  A i;„  • ?•  Ha"’«rsley,  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  235.  Dr! 

Medical  and  SurLuVnl'  7'  ' '^"i  f Manchester,  Edinburgh 
P.  517  ; vol  X p.^^rl  !’•  P-  210;  vol.  Vi. 

*"■  .ledid 

§ American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  vii.  p.  555. 
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mouth  have  utterly  failed,  and  when  a stomach-pump,  or  Mr.  Bryce’s 
substitute,  cannot  be  procured.  It  is  an  injection  ot  an  emetic  into 
the  veins.  Tartar  emetic  answers  best  for  this  purpose,  and  its  etiect 
is  almost  certain  ; a grain  is  the  dose.  Wliile  injecting  ib^are  must 
be  taken  by  the  operator  not  to  introduce  air  into  the  vein. 

The  next  most  important  part  of  the  treatment  is  to  keep  the  patient 
constantly  roused. t This  is  to  be  accomplished  by  the  means  already 
stated,  of  dragging  him  across  the  room  between  two  persons;  and 
the  duration  of  this  exercise  should  vary,  according 
from  three  or  six  to  twelve  hours;  and  even  it  allowed  to  rest  tor  a 
Lrt  time,  lie  must  be  roused  at  short  intervals, 

insensibility  counteracted  by  renewed  exercise.  It  is  at  this  perio 
also  that  dLliing  cold  water  over  the  head  and  body  has  been  found  of 
especial  service  in  rousing  the  sensibility  of  the  pabe.nt,  and  it  won 
als^o  seem  to  ensure  the  operation  of  emetics.  When,  therefore,  an 
emetic  has  been  taken,  and  its  effect  is  delayed,  it  is  advisable  to  use 

i,«tri‘“iula„ts  somelimos  prove  useful 
occasionally,  but  carefully,  applied  to  the  nose,  and  injections  of  as.a 

ffptida  have  each  proved  of  service.§  . 

After  the  poison  has  been  removed,  it  is  often  necessary,  in  con,  e- 
quence  of  the  Miiess  and  strength  of  the  pulse,  and  the  supervention 

* Chi-istison,  p.  (542.  , , „ . . •f.vo,  ninotration  of  this.  One  of 

t Sir  Walter  Scott  mentions  the  lamlannm.  It 

tlie  Duke  of  Bncolench’s  farmers  ^ave  t ^ man  were  stupid  wiik 

was  instantly  discovered.  “ While  all  ‘ ,X  .^^gyen  miles)  thus  saving 

fear,  he  rose,  saddled  his  horse  and  rode  to  that 

the  time  that  the  doctor  must  have  taken  drn/until  he  liad 

his  agony  of  mind  was  able  to  suspend  J ‘ 

alighted,  when  it  instantly  began  to  operate.  He  recove.ed  perfectly.  _ir 

if:  srs;  °:r  tuSy  0^  - “• 

p.  4(iP),  has  collected  all  the  sncce.ssful  cases  t p e P p^^ds,  flagells- 

§ Pulling  the  hair,  injecting  water  Vlannilig  heiween  the  shoulders, 

tion  on  the  palms  of  the  hands  thus  rouse  the  patient. 

&c.,  have  each  been  used  to  jn-odnce  ex  piiysico-Medical  Society  of  New 

See  Dr.  Joseph  1\I.  Smith,  Tjai.^actums  of  the^^^^^^^^^  ...  ^ ^50. 

York  p.  289.  Dr.  Seaman,  New  York  iMedical  K p 

Dr.  Barret.  Boston  Medical  and  S.irg.cal  Jonrna I,  ^ i,,e  month, 

A ;ase  in  which  emetics  nkinJ,  New  York 

and  in  the  form  of  enema,  jn-oved  snccessfu  is  related  l.y 

Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  P' the  stomach-pump  proved 

Dr.  Fahnestock,  m a case  «PP’‘  Jpj  violent  strai.g.ilaling  sen.sa- 

ineffect.tal,  gave  some  *'‘‘P  ',;;p-,t,I!acl  at  d diaphrag.n  ; vomiung  f-.llow^ 

r t “^^:;:^^onrnM  of  MeLal  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  -oO 
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of  apoplectic  s}'mptoms,  to  abstract  blood.  In  several  cases  the  relief 
) thus  afforded  has  been  striking  and  permanent.*  “ It  ought  not  to  be 
« resorted  to  till  the  poison  is  thorougldy  removed  from  the  stomach, 
1 for  it  favours  absorption.”f 

Artificial  respiration  has  been  employed  in  some  desperate  cases 
ti  with  marked  advantage,  and  even  with  complete  success.  A middle- 
fl  aged  man  swallowed  half  an  ounce  of  crude  opium,  and  soon  became 
iJ  lethargic.  Emetics  were  given  with  considerable  effect,  but  he  was 
fl  left  too  soon,  and  fell  into  a state  of  complete  lethargy,  his  pulse  and 
a respiration  being  near!}'-  totally  gone.  Mr.  Whately  obtained  a com- 

0 mon  bellows,  and  distended  his  lungs  ; this  in  a few  minutes  produced 
t a free  expiration,  and  he  gradually  recovered. J Dr.  Ogilvie,  of 
s Georgia,  has  published  another  successful  case  in  a child  ten  days  old, 

1 to  whom  twenty-five  drops  of  laudanum  were  given. § 

When  tlie  patient  is  in  a hopeful  way  of  recovery,  purgative  enemas 
1 are  very  useful,  particularly  if  we  have  reason  to  believe  that  any  of 
9 the  opium  still  remains  in  the  intestines.  Frequent  rubbing  of  the 
a arms  and  legs,  or  sinapisms  to  the  latter,  are  also  often  needed,  in 
consequence  of  the  torpor  that  has  been  induced. 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  have  demonstrated  that  the  adminis- 
r|  tration  of  vinegar,  lemon-juiee,  or  other  vegetable  acids,  previous  to 
% the  evacuation  of  the  poison  by  vomiting,  will  accelerate  and  aggravate 
I the  action  of  the  opium  ; but  that,  when  the  opium  has  been  previously 
||  expelled,  water  acidulated  with  vinegar,  or  any  other  vegetable,  acid, 
will  tend  to  diminish  and  correct  its  effects.  Coffee,  when  prepared  in 
'll  the  form  of  strong  decoction  or  infusion,  rapidly  lessens  the  symptoms, 

1*  Cases  in  which  venesection  ha.s  been  used  with  great  success  are  mentioned 
by  Mr.  Richard.son,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  22G. 

By  Mr.  Ross,  ibid.  vol.  xix.  p.  247. 

By  Dr.  Rush,  in  1801,  New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p.  124. 

By  Dr.  Akerly,  ibid.  vol.  xvi.  p.  10.  Dr.  A.  mentions  a curious  fact  that 
occuiied  under  his  notice.  A lunatic  stole  two  ounces  of  laudanum,  which  were 
><M  supersaturated  with  carbonate  of  potash,  and  swallowed  them  without  any  bad 
effects.  •' 

'i  Br.  Young,  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xiii.  p.  fil. 

i By  Ollivier,  of  Angers,  and  hlarye,  Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  viii.  i>.  270. 
By  Dr.  d’Outrepont,  in  a ))regnant  female  (from  a German  journal),  American 
Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  480. 

j _ + Christison,  p.  (544.  Two  cases  came  into  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital  under  similar 
yi  circumstances.  Both  were  females  ; the  quantity  taken  by  each  was  an  ounce  of 
'ijj  laudanum,  and  suicide  was  intended  by  both.  The  stomach-pump  was  used  in  each 
W ca.se,  but  one  was  bled  eight  hours  after  taking  the  poison,  and  the  other  not  at  all. 
^ ^ be  remaining  treatment  was  exactly  alike.  The  one  not  bled  recovered  perfectly 
»:  a day  sooner  than  the  other.  — Mr.  Bullock,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xix. 
p.  2(54. 

I f IMedical  Observations  and  Inquiries,  vol.  vi.  p.  .831. 

. j r -i^  North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  277-  Dr.  Ware, 
of  Boston,  has  also  given  a case  where  it  was  repeatedly  employed  with  advantage  ; 
Imt  the  child  .sunk  under  the  effects  of  hooping-cotigh. 

. . ^Soocesslnl  i-ases  are  also  related  by  Mr.  Howship  and  Mr.  Smith IMedico. 

f^'inirgical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  In  the  Inst  death  seemed  inevitable;  when, 
b!  i***p"’^  closed  the  month  and  one  nostril,  inflation  was  practised  with  a pair  of 
III  )'*  "'>**  ffo  other  nostril.  The  patient  gradually  revived  after  several 

' toms  labour,  aided,  however,  by  an  injection  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  external 
"f  stimulants. 
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but  cannot  be  considered  as  an  antidote.*  The  only  substance  which 
he  deems  entitled  to  that  name  is  a decoction  of  nut-galls.  This  throws 
down  the  active  principles  of  an  infusion  of  opium,  and  may  conse- 
quently diminish  its  effects,  previous  to  the  necessary  attempts  for  its 

removal.f  j • 

Hyoscyamus  niger,  L.  (Black  henbane.)  — Naturalised  m the 

Northern  States  and  in  Canada.  Several  cases  are  on  record  of  the 
baneful  effects  of  this  plant.  Wepfer  mentions  that  several  monks 
made  a repast  on  the  roots  of  wild  endive,  among  which  were  mixed 
by  mistake  two  roots  of  henbane.  In  a few  hours  some  experienced 
vertigo;  others  a burning  of  the  tongue,  lips,  and  throat.  Severe  pains 
were  also  felt  in  the  iliac  region,  and  in  all  the  joints.  The  intellec- 
tual faculties  and  organs  of  visions  were  perverted,  and  they  gave 
themselves  up  to  actions  that  were  mad  and  ridiculous;  they,  however, 
recovered.  In  other  cases,  a haggard  countenance,  dilatation  of  the 
pupils,  difficult  breathings,  small  and  intermittent  pulse,  loss  of  speech, 
trismus,  and  temporary  loss  of  intellect,  have  been  the  principal  symp- 
toms, while  the  extremities  have  been  observed  cold  and  nearly  pa- 
ralysed. A glyster  prepared  of  a decoction  of  henbane  caused  a 
numbness  and  loss  of  motion  of  the  upper  and  lower  extremities, 
propensity  to  sleep,  and  difficulty  of  hearing.  J _ 

Dr.  Patouillat,  of  Toucy  in  France,  saw  nine  persons  poisoned 
with  this  root.  Some  were  speechless  and  convulsed;  others  occa- 
sionally howled ; in  all  there  was  a protrusion  of  the  eyes,  contortion 
of  the  mouth,  and  delirium.  Emetics  relieved  them,  but  their  sight 
was  for  some  days  affected,  and  all  objects  appeared  red  like  scarlet.i} 
The  vapours  of  this  plant  and  of  belladonna  are  said  to  have  been 
lately  used  by  Hufeland  in  nervous  aflections.  When  exposed  to 
these,  even  although  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  the  fumes  rom 
reaching  the  face,  profuse  perspiration  ensued,  with  a sense  of  tuiness 
in  the  head,  and  sometimes  tremors,  difficult  respiration,  and  ver- 

animals  the  juice  and  decoction  of  the  root  produced  lethar^c 
effects,  but  very  seldom  any  giddiness  or  convulsions.  When  appiiea 
to  the  cellular  texture,  death  ensues  sooner,  and  vomiting  occurred  m 
one  case,  but  generally  the  comatose  symptoms  were  all  that  uere 


+ Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  n.  p.  mo.  I'oneie,  voi.  n.  h- 

§ Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xl.  p.  446.  See  •‘•j  p <0  ; 

SteLan,  in  ih^.vol.  xlvii.  p.  1«4;  by  Hai.  dad.  --P-.... 


• Devergie,  however,  calls  coffee  an  antidote  to  opium,  and  say®. ^ 
recovered  infants,  apparently  dying,  by  injections  of  it.  He  advises  its  early  .md 

free  us^  b^  t^^^  found’ pure  tannin  to  be  a minute  test  of  morphine, 
an  Ibundai.t  white  cheese-like  precipitate.  f 

brucine,  and  will  therefore  be  scarcely  deemed  a 

morphine  in  medico-legal  cases.  But  his  suggestion  of  tannin  ^ an  ant,_^b)te  m y 
deserve  some  attention.— Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  mi.  p.  -.to. 

± Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p-  135.  Fodere',  vol.  iv.  p.  -5. 

> ..  • • I .•  1 1 i 4/?  altii't  Onillf. 


Stedman,  in  ibid.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  104;  ny  air  nans  o ....  .. 

Choaiiet  and  Wilmer,  quoted  in  Christison,  p.  646 ; by  IMi.  ® ’ ......les. 

cZr“k-.l  Ilovl...,  V,’. I’x.  p.  in.  C...,  I.y  Dr.  Burd.rl,  trom  r..,»g  .he 
— Monthly  Journal  of  lUedico-Chinirgical  Knowledge,  vol.  >•  P- pjp„ra  dis- 
11  IlenLne,  when  drying  by  heat,  induces  in  those  'v^'o J-hBle  ts^^mira 
position  to  qtiarielling  and  lighting.  — Sigmond  in  Lancet, 
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observed.  No  inflammation  was  noticed  in  the  stomach ; the  lungs 
were  occasionally  livid,  and  black  blood  was  observed  in  the  heart. 

Hyoscyamus  albus,  L.  (White  henbane.) — The  following  case  is 
an  example  of  its  eflPects.  In  April  1792,  a large  quantity  was  carried 
by  mistake  on  board  the  French  corvette  La  Sardine,  which  the 
sailors  had  gathered  in  one  of  the  isles  of  Sapienza,  in  the  Morea, 
where  the  vessel  then  was.  A part  of  it  was  put  into  the  ship’s  copper, 
and  the  remainder  into  those  of  some  of  the  subaltern  officers.  At 
four  o’clock  they  all  dined.  In  a short  time  vertigo,  vomiting,  con- 
vulsions, gripes  and  purging,  were  generally  experienced;  and  when 
Dr.  Picard,  the  surgeon,  came  on  board,  he  observed  the  gunner 
making  a thousand  grimaces  and  contortions.  By  keeping  up  the 
evacuations,  most  of  them  recovered ; but  those  in  whom  there  were 
none  remained  for  some  time  in  a sickly  condition.* 

The  Hyoscyamus  aureus,  L.  physaloides  L.  and  scorpolia,  L.  are 
also  deemed  poisonous. 

Gieger  and  Hesse  have  obtained  an  alkaloid  from  the  H.  niger, 
and  which  is  called  hyoscyamine  ; that  formerly  announced  by  Brande 
being  now  considered  impure.  Dr.  Merries  has  also  obtained  from  it, 
by  distillation,  an  empyreuraatic  oil  of  great  activity. 

The  vapour  of  the  impure  alkaloid  discovered  by  Meissner  and 
Brande  was  found  to  be  very  injurious  to  the  eyes ; and  the  most 
minute  fragments  placed  on  the  tongue  proved  deleterious,  j- 

Sola?ium  dulcamara,  L.  (Woody  nightshade,  bittersweet.)  — A 
native  of  the  United  States.  This,  and  other  species  of  the  same 
genus,  Solanum  nigrum,  villosum  fuscatum,  &c.,  were  deemed  narcotic 
poisons,  until  the  experiments  of  Orfila  and  Dunal  threw  some  doubt 
on  their  activity.  Dunal  found  that  a dog  might  take  180  of  the 
berries  of  Solanum  dulcamara,  or  four  ounces  of  the  extract,  without 
inconvenience ; and  quotes  an  experiment  where  thirty-two  drachms  of 
the  extract  were  taken  by  a person,  in  two  cases,  without  injuiy.j; 
Mr.  Burnett,  however,  in  the  first  volume  of  Medical  Botany,  gives 
cases  communicated  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Bayswater,  shewing  the 
actual  poisonous  effects  of  the  berries  of  this  plant.  Several  children, 
froni  eating  them,  were  seized  with  violent  pain  in  the  intestines, 
vomiting,  and  purging,  and  in  one  instance,  a profuse  secretion  of 
saliva.  They  required  active  remedies  to  relieve  them.  Mr.  Wheeler 
adds,  that  he  has  known  of  two  fatal  cases  from  their  use. 

The  extract  of  the  Solanum  nigrum,  L.  (Common  or  garden 
nightshade)  possesses,  according  to  Orfila,  nearly  the  power  and  energy 
of  lettuce  opium. 


p,  _ Fodei’6,  yol.  iv.  p.  23.  Tliere  is  also  a case  by  Dr.  Hamilton,  in  Edinburgh 
• "nysical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  2(J8. 

t Tilloch,  vol.  Ivii.  p.  .308.  Rrande’s  .loiirnal,  vol.  xi.  p.  205.  For  Geiger’s 
**  Pbiladelpliia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi.  p.  318. 

, p + Lhristisoiu  Tliird  edition,  p.  882.  In  the  second  edition  of  Dr.  Smith’s 
orensic  Medicine,  p.  187,  is  a case  of  poisoning  by  the  extract,  quoted  from 
’ ® ‘Journal.  The  individtial  took  an  ounce  of  it.  It  produced  vertigo, 

jMisy  of  tlie  tongue,  and  cold  sweats.  It  did  not,  however,  prove  fatal. 
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Defosses  obtained  an  alkaloid  from  these  plants,  termed  solanine, 

and  which  produced  narcotic  effects. 

Doubts  have  lately  been  thrown  on  its  existence  ;*  but  the  recent 
experiments  of  Otto,  who  even  found  it  in  the  potato  (solnnum  tubero- 
snm)  would  seem  to  decide  the  question.  One  grain  of  this  was  suffi- 
cient to  kill  a rabbit  in  six  hours.f  x m,  ..  /• 

Lactuca  virosa,  L.  (Strong-scented  lettuce.)— The  extract  of 
this  plant,  in  large  doses,  produces  effects  similar  to  those  of  opium, 
but  a longer  period  is  required  to  develope  them.  It  acts  with  more 
rapidity  when  applied  to  the  cellular  texture,  or  injected  into  the 

The  lettuce  opium  or  extract  of  the  Lactuca  sativa  is  much 

WGclk0I*«  • • 

Taxus  haccata,  L.  (The  yew.)— Great  diversity  of  opinion  has 

existed  concerning  the  properties  of  this  plant.  Orfila,  however, 

deems  it  a narcotic.  , . . , i ^ 

Dr.  Percival  relates  that  the  fresh  leaves  were  administered  to  tlireei 

children,  of  five,  four,  and  three  years  of  age,  near  Manchester,  for 
worms.  Yawning  and  listlessness  soon  succeeded,  and  the  oldest 
vomited  a little,  and  complained  of  pain  in  the  abdomen ; but  the 
others  expressed  no  sign  of  pain.  They  all  died  within  a few  hours  of 

A fatal^  case  occurred  in  a child,  three  and  a half  ye^ars  old,  in 
England,  in  1836.  It  vomited  while  at  dinner,  and  brought  up  with 
its  food  some  portions  of  the  berries;  convulsions  fo  lowed,  and  it  die J 
in  two  hours  after.  On  dissection,  portions  of  the  berries  were  found 
in  the  stomach,  which  had  red  spots  on  its  surface,  and  its  mucous, 
membrane  was  greatly  softened.  The  lungs  were  «f  a florid  red  he 
blood-vessels  of  the  brain  filled  with  dark-coloured  blood,  and  the 
anterior  part  of  the  surface  of  the  body,  the  legs,  abdomen,  and^ 
breasts,  covered  with  purple  spots  or  patches.  . 

Mr.  Hurt,  the  reporter,  supposes  the  poison  to  " , . , i 

only.  When  this  is  swallowed,  it  may,  he  thinks,  pass  throi  g ^ 

intJstinal  canal  unaltered,  but  when  the  husk  of  the  seed  is  broken  . 

it  is  then  liable  to  cause  poisonous  j 

L.  (Herb 

creeione  vomitings  and  spasms.  Tim  root  of  P.  polypluUa,  b.mth,  is  al.0 
said  to  be  highly  poisonous. H 

• Magendie,  quoted  iu  London  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.iv.  p.  311. 
f Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiy.  p.  ll?-  ^ mentioned,  th.at  a drove  of 

with  ^agenieKs.  No  unfavourable  c.rcnmetanees  ';,^®r„e.ss  cm.ld  t-e 

e Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xix.  p.  394.  , 

j|  Itdinlmrgh  riiilosophical  .Journal,  vol.  i.  p. 
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Actaa  sjncata,  L.  (Herb  Christopher,  bane-berries.) — A native  of 
>1  the  United  States.  The  berries  of  this  plant  are  noxious,  according 
( to  tlie  testimony  of  Linnaeus,  Golden,  and  Le  Monnier.  It  is  poi- 
j<  sonous  to  cattle,  but  sheep  and  goats  eat  it.* 

Phijsalis  somnifera,  L.,  Azalea  pontica  L.,  Peganum  harmala,  L., 
K!  are  deemed  narcotics. 


Prussic  Acid.  {Hydrocyanic  Acid.') 


« 


i 


This  substance  in  its  concentrated  state,  is  one  of  the  most  ener- 
getic of  poisons,  and  its  virulence  varies  with  its  strength. 

The  pure  acid  is  liquid,  limpid,  and  colourless.  It  has  an  acrid, 
pungent  taste,  and  a very  peculiar  odour,  which,  when  ditfused  through 
the  air,  has  a distant  resemblance  to  that  of  bitier  almonds.  It  is  an 
error,  however,  says  Dr.  Christison,  to  suppose  that  its  odour  is  the 
same  loith  that  of  the  almond.\  At  ordinary  temperatures,  it  decom- 
poses spontaneously  within  a few  hours. 

It  is  therefore  the  acid  diluted  with  water  that  is  the  article  to  be 
found  in  the  apothecary’s  shop ; and  there  is  unfortunately  much 
variety  as  to  its  strength,  depending  on  the  various  processes  by  which 
it  is  made,  and  the  tendency  which  it  also  has  to  decomposition. 
The  medicinal  acids  on  the  continent,  either  alcoholic  or  watery,  vary 
from  one  to  fifty  per  cent ; and  this  circumstance  will  explain  the  many 
cases  of  poisoning  that  have  occurred  there.  If  made  according  to 
Vauquelin’s  method,  and  which  is  in  common  use  in  England,  the  per- 
centage will  be  3’3.;|:  But  even  there  the  medicinal  preparations  differ 

“ frightfully.”^ 

Effects  on  man — ^The  following  case  is  related  on  the  authority  of 
Hufeland,  as  an  example  of  its  effects.  A man,  about  to  be  taken  up 
as  a thief,  SAvallowed  an  ounce  at  2 p.m.  He  staggered  a few  steps,  and 
fell.  I he  pulse  could  not  be  felt,  and  there  was  no  trace  of  breathing. 
In  a few  minutes,  a single  and  violent  expiration  took  place.  The 
extremities  were  cold ; the  eyes  half  open  and  shining,  but  without  any 
irritability.  At  night  he  was  stiff.  The  blood  on  dissection  had  the 
smell  of  bitter  almonds.  The  pia  mater  and  vessels  of  the  brain  were 
filled  with  blood.  The  stomach  was  highly  inflamed,  and  presented 
gangrenous  spots  of  the  size  of  a sixpence.  The  villous  coat  sepa- 
rated on  the  slightest  pressure  of  the  nails.  The  intestines  were 
healthy;  the  liver  natural,  but  filled  with  black  blood.  All  the  blood 
was  collected  in  the  veins,  while  the  arteries  were  empty,  and  it  \vas 


VI  \ sp'^ata  of  Blich  include.s  the  Actaa  rulra  of  Wild  and  A.  alba.  Biff. 

m wlncli  are  decidedly  distinct.  Tlie  fruit  of  both,  as  well  as  of  A.  racemosa,  L.  are 
noxious.  ’ 

t t Tliomson  confirms  this.— Cyclopedia  of  Pract.  Med.  vol.  iii.  p,  723. 

1 1 ^ Christison,  p.  633. 

f^lll  ^ ^reritt,  in  London  and  Edinburgh  Pliilo.sophical  Magazine,  vol.  vi.  p.  101. 
r I rie  procured  samples  from  different  druggists  in  London  (Apothecaries’  Hall 
•It  included),  and  found  them  to  vary  from  5-«  per  cent  to  1-4  per  cent;  and  this, 

' though  he  asked  in  each  for  Scheele’s  acid.  i i 
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generally  of  a black-blue  colour,  fluid,  yet  thick  like  oil,  and  had  a 

most  penetrating  smell  of  bitter  almonds.*  . , , . u-  i at 

Orfila  also  relates  the  following  as  communicated  to  him  by  M. 
Fueter  “ M.  B.  professor  of  chemistry,  left,  through  forgetfulness, 
a flask,  containing  alcohol  saturated  with  prussic  acid.  The  servant 
girl,  seduced  by  the  agreeable  smell  of  the  liquor,  swallowed  a small 
glass  of  it.  At  the  expiration  of  two  minutes  she  fell  dead,  as  it  she 
had  been  struck  with  apoplexy.  The  body  y as  not  opened.f 

Dr.  B.  of  Rennes,  took  two  tea-spoonsful  of  the  acid  (prepared  by 
Vauquelin’s  process).  In  a few  seconds  he  Ml,  his  teeth  were  nMed; 
the  Respiration  was  difficult,  noisy,  and  rattling;  ^ 

the  extremities  cold ; the  pulse  scarcely  perceptible ; he  face  and 
neck  red  and  swelled;  the  pupils  fixed  and  dilated,  and  in  a word, 
all  the  appearances  of  apoplexy  were  present.  A violent  convulsion 
followed.^  Antidotes  were  administered,  and  after  some  time  ther 
was  a slight  vomiting  ; but  he  did  not  recover  Ins  senses  until  nearly 
three  hours  had  elapsed.  Dyspnma  continued,  but  with  ^nem^  an 
other  applications  he  gradually  recovered.  After  every  evacuation  by 
stool  a ouantity  of  gas  was  discharged  from  his  mouth,  which  had 
t“e  ^douf  o?  pLii/acid.  It  was  “a  fortnight  Irefore  he  perfecll, 

'“°Mr'Fims  was  in  the  habit  of  using  the  acid  prepared  according 
to  Magendie’s  formula,  via.  1 part  of  acid  to  128  of  syrup.  He 

s! ’’t-r  7u“  ^ tratnir  Sin\^^^^^ 

“o^Tnr o B;"«.r™ne  “Ee“  ^b'c^ 

administered  to  the  seventh,  the  first  was  dead,  and  the  others 
w“orty^^  minutes.^  The  symptoms  in  all  were  first  convulsions 

""‘^ThriSpffation  of  this  substance,  when  diffused  in  the  state  of 
vapom  thRoSgh  his  laboratory,  caused  ^r.  Ittiier  op^  and 

painful  respiration,  giddiness,  vertigo,  and  burning  heat-H 

. London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  P,  J 

Tvhich  Hufeland  styles  gangrenous,  ^tion  under  the  mucous  coit. 

Geoghegan  ounce  of  the  medicinal  acid  and  who  died 

He  visited  a person  who  had  swallowed  an  ounce  dark-coloured  extrava- 

in  consequence.  The  only  morbid 

sation.  The  stomach  exhaled  the  pecuhar  Odom 

time,  the  presence  of  the  poison  was  detected  P/  y , •;  ,74. 

Dublin  Medical  Journal,  November  ‘Zfesso^I  believe,  was  .Magendie. 

t Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  n.  p.  I47-  ...P‘'eP'y 

i London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xxm.  p.  2JJ.  mentioned  ly 

6 Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xui.  p.  461.  OUmr  a ^ ^ 
Hutlland,  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medmine  Surg^  , ^yiiiting, 

Serizdorff,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  ^yg'cal  422.  Case  of 

Lancet  N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  250.  Leuret,  Annalea  d and  a half 

Mrs.  L’atten,  dead  in  twelve  minutes  Gom  by  ta  I^eds 

of  the  acid.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xu.  p.  2o?.  A case  sa.ct  to  1 

in  England,  Annales  d’ Hygiene,  vol.  x.  p.  also  fiie  effects  produced  on 

II  American  Medical  Recorder,  voh  P-  '^Zis  hboratorv.— SiHiman's  Journid, 
Professor  Silliman,  from  breaking  a bottle  in  his  laboratorv 

vol.  ii.  p.  03. 
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gives  the  case  of  a chemist  in  Paris,  who  applied  a 
b e of  Scheeles  acid  to  Ins  nose.  He  was  soon  seized  with  extreme 
tightness  of  the  chest,  and  tetanic  stiffness  of  the  whole  body  His 
legs  in  particular  were  immovable.  The  vapours  of  ether  and  am 
monia  were  applied  to  his  nose  with  some  success;  but  thfcircrdation 
remained  extreme^  low,  not  rising  for  some  time  above  fort^  Se 
distress  continued  during  the  day,  but  he  gradually  recovered  * 

There  are  two  questions  which  may  be  asked  in  medico-legal  trials 
which  the  physician  ^lould  be  prepared  to  answer.  They  afe  iudici- 
ously  considered  by  Dr.  Christison.  Within  ivhat  time  may  \ydro- 

IpZeT  ^ 

r?'  n ^^^th  in  a few 

have  not  ^ require  examination 

have  not  been  produced  thus.  It  is  the  ordinary  medicinal  acid  at 
various  degrees  of  strength  that  is  the  agent. 

Schubar^h  •'y  Christison,  on  the  researches  of 

recover  ^ ^ individual  survive  forty  minutes,  he  will  generally 

Eiigind  ‘^^"^Jderation  on  a late  trial  in 

iSuf^v  her  Leicester,  who  was  preg- 

nant  by  her  masters  apprentice,  was  found  one  morning  dead  in  bed 

and  obvmusly  poisoned  by  hydrocyanic  acid.  The  body  1 " i„  a 

clotheTnuIir^'^r’  ‘ii’nssed  over  the  trunk  and  the  bed- 

narrow  neehi  u f P side  lay  a small 

bernTalen  an/S  drachms  of  the  Lid  had 

the  deLS  befoTh’  coukl'i.e  performed  by 

Macaulav  Mr  ‘'7'".!  insensible.  To  settle  this  point,  Mn 

mpnfo  1 7'  hnd  other  medical  men  of  Leicester  exneri 

s"  ce  on°e”  Z ’ I'm  ‘1”"'“““  '■"ft'vourable  to  the  suppoXn 

ally  the  acid  may  not  act  with  such  extreme  rapidity. 
wa<i  M P^^^^^'Piii  testimony  in  favour  of  the  prisoner 

lat  he  must  have  passed  through  three  doors  without  noise,  and 


• London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Hi.  p.  63. 
.Li!!..!"”""'’"?  art3cles_deserve  perusal  on  this  point: 


perusal  on  this  point;  on  deleterious  effects  of 

American  Med.  Recorder, 

Prussic  Acid.  Ibid.  vol.  iv. 


iht  1.  t ‘'""'"‘I'K  aiiicies  ueserve  perusal  on  this 


prussic  acid*  gtven*med^chinllv  ^ may  briefly  advert.  It  is  whether 

Rraiiville,  and  ftlacleod  to  ptyahsm.  This  is  asserted  by  Drs.  Elliotson, 

Ijledical  and  Pliysical  Journal  vnf*^**|-'^*  some  cases. — Christison,  p.  6C3 ; London 
Mothers  this  occurrence  is  attribmJtTt^',  ^ ‘‘r®  not, however,  numerous. 

Prepared  ; but  not  with  much  priSity.  '"^ich  it  is 
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one  occupied  room,  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  apartment  of  the  de- 

In  a case  quoted  by  Dr.  Christison,  the  bed-clothes  had  been 
drawn  up  as  high  as  the  breast,  and  the  right  arm  extended  down 
beneath  the  clothes.  In  another,  a person  swallowing  some  acid  by  i 
mistake  called  out  for  hartshorn,  and  was  found  reclining  on  tlie  steps 
of  the  cellar  where  he  had  been  sent.  With  the  cry  for  aid,  however, 

ll6  GXpirGcl*  , 1 

The  smallest  dose  that  has  jiroved  fatal  is  that  given  to  the 

Parisian  epileptics.  Each  of  them  took  twenty  grams  of  the  medi- 
cinal acid,  which  quantity  ought  to  have  contained  only  two-thirds  of 

a erain  of  pure  acid.t  ^ i i 

Ajypearances  on  dissection. — In  addition  to  Hufeland  s case  already 

given,  I may  mention  the  following : .,,11  , p 

In  the  persons  poisoned  at  the  Parisian  Hospital,  the  back  part  of 
the  body  was  livid,  the  head,  face,  and  lips  bloated,  and  of  a violet 
colour,  frothy  blood  issued  from  the  mouth  and  nose,  the  eyes  were 
closed  and  the  body  rigid.  The  cellular  tissue  of  the  stomach  and 
small  intestines  was  highly  injected,  and  in  one  place  daik,  but  t 
was  no  odour  of  hydrocyanic  acid  from  the  stomach.  Its  inner  n 1 - 
brane  had  red  patches.  So  also  in  the  small  intestines,  and  at  the 
point  corresponding  with  the  external  blackness,  there  was  blood 
effused  between  the  mucous  and  muscular  coats  Ihe 
and  kidneys,  were  healthy,  but  highly  gorged  with  black  blood.  The 
Teart  was  healthy,  but  Ltained  no  blood.  The  great  arteries  were 
emntv  but  the  great  veins  gorged  with  black  fluid  blood.  Ihe  lun^ 
w^^^lightirgo  and  ?he%vindpipe  was  of  a deep  red,  and  its 
rmrdfi  aions  flailed  with  a bloody  froth.  The  sinuses  and  veins  of  the 
brSn  were  filled  with  fluid  blood;  but  there  was  no  effusion.  The 

^''\V'X?itances  the  odour  of  bitter  almonds  has  been  very  per- 
ceptible. It  is  mentioned  by  Leuret  and  Hufeland.  . , j .ffg 

^Pugidity  of  the  limbs  is  also  of  slow  occurrence.  In  s 

case  there  was  an  erection  and  marks  of  an  emission 
blood  was  violet-coloured  ; but  there  was  no  odour.  In  other  re.p  is, 

the  examination  corresponded  with  those  already  given. § 

-T»  o drops  of  tho  acid  prepared  accord, ngu. 

. Ch,l..i»,,  p.  <m.  Lo„d,.n  M.ale.l 

Freeiran  for  tl.e  murder  of  Judith  Burivell,  Apiil  18-9. 

t Orfila,  quoted  '*7  507  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 

-r. 

"1't;,r«,  v.l.  ij  P 

and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  .xxii.  p.  2.1-.  researches)  hy  stating,  that  if  the 

of  the  odour  (on  winch  he  has  made  uumeioi  .j'r,,dour  will  always  he 

dose  he  sufficient  to  cause  death  in  ten  ,,„ay  has  not  I'een 

Sr.l'd1,>‘o.in'orZ;n»  ™,iy 

jar  ai.n..rrd  >.!•  -p 

or  it  may  be  decomposed — Christison,  p.  871. 
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the  process  of  Sclieele,  and  which  consequently  contained  considerable 
Matei,  caused  a bitch  to  stagger,  fall,  and  vomit.  Eight  drops  induced 
weakness,  plaintive  cries,  purging,  falling  down,  tetanic  stiffness,  dilata- 
tion of  the  pupils,  paralysis,  insensibility,  and  at  length  sleep.  “ In 
fifteen  minutes  the  animal  rose  up,  passed  some  urine,  experienced  an 
opisthotonos,  and  in  half  an  hour  was  recovered.”  Thirty  or  forty 
drops  destroy  dogs  and  cats  in  six,  twelve,  or  fifteen  minutes  after 
taking  them,  and  the  blood  is  all  found  in  the  veins,  the  arteries  being 
emptj%  while  the  muscles  are  pale.  Convulsions  generally  attend  the 
administration  of  this  poison. 

Animals  of  various  classes  equally  sink  under  its  effects ; a carp 
who  was  made  to  swallow  twenty-four  drops ; snails,  helices,  leeches, 
crabs,  lobsters,  bees,  ants,  and  grashdppers.  A cow,  according  to 
hanmert,  died  wdth  all  the  phenomena  of  opisthotonos,  a few  seconds 
after  injecting  half  a drachm  into  the  trachea.* 

M.  Robert  exposed  animals  to  the  aperture  of  a matrass,  in  which 
prussic  acid  had  been  distilled,  and  the  air  of  which  consequently 
was  a mixture  of  the  atmospheric  fluid  with  the  vapour  of  this  acid. 

ncs,  rabbits,  cats,  and  dogs,  all  died  in  a short  space  of  time; 
rom  an  instant  to  six  minutes.  The  liquid  acid  in  its  pure  state,  and 
^so  dissolved  in  alcohol,  was  equally,  but  not  so  promptly  destructive. 
He  examined  a dog  destroyed  by  it.  The  brain  was  healthy,  but 
exhaled  the  odour  of  prussic  acid.  Jlie  tongue  was  soft,  bluish,  and 
hung  out  of  the  mouth.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  trachea  was 
uyected.  The  lungs  were  of  a bright  red  hue,  and  the  heart  was 
hlled  with  very  dirty  deep-red  blood.  The  veins  contained  thick  and 

ark-coloured  blood.  The  lungs  and  heart,  and  their  contents,  exhaled 
the  odour  of  prussic  acid.-j- 

It  is  bardly  necessary  to  add,  that  the  concentrated  acid  acts  with 
tie  rapidity  of  lightning.  I subjoin  some  references  to  additional 
experiments.! 

Tesis — These  have  been  particularly  and  recently  examined  by 
Hassaigne  of  Pans,  Professor  Turner  of  London,  and  Professor  Orfila.‘§ 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  pp.  142-146. 

f See  his  experiments  in  the  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  iii.pp.  243-‘’40 

coroer,  vol.  ii.  p.  673.  Experiments  by  Dr.  Davie,  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  x. 

to!  xii  ‘t7  '>'■  a cat  caused  deatli.  Annals  of  Philosophy, 

!•'  Stated  that  I\Iagendie  dipped  a rod  into  the  acid  prenared 

aSr^D  and  hronght  it  in  contact  with  the  tongue  of  ail 

p m 'vitlKlrawn.  Gay-Lussac’s  Essay  on 

VOW  the  Annals,  vols.  vii.and  viii.;and  Magendie’s,  in  Braude’s  JomL.l, 

P 124  T “ in  Bulletin  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  vol.  xiii 

app  Siioi?  I P-  SO^l-  Hagendie  on  its  external 

PoLns  p 66^  Be'  7-  T’  CI.ristison’s  Experiments,  Treatise  on 

Hasiimr.'^’r  noticed  tetanus  as  a frequent  occurrence.  Garret  and 

PP  ■“  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  S 

plmL  of  Inn"®’.  xvlii.  p.  .3.07.  He  proposed  the  tests  of  sul- 

proposed  of  silver,  and  I rather  imagine  that  Dr.  Granville  first 

Shmt  xr  "on— London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  ii.  p.  661.  Turner 

VO  iv  L"737  ''Z„al"e‘  P-  OHila,  Lancet,  N S.’ 

'"•‘V.  p. /.17.  Annales  d’llygicne,  vol.  i.  p.  480. 
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Instead,  therefore,  of  the  tests  mentioned  in  a former  edition,  I will 

state  such  as  they  appear  to  have  determined. 

(a.)  The  peculiar  odour — On  this  I have  already  reinarked.  It 
is  asserted  by  Orfila,  but  doubted  by  Christison,  that 
perceptible  when  no  chemical  agent  is  delicate  enough  to  dete^h« 
acid.  Its  occasional  absence  is  also  an  objection  to  a too  great  depend- 

Sulphate  of  copper  forms  with  hydrocyanic  acid,  'vhen  ren- 
dered  alkaline  with  a little  potash,  a greenish 

nearly  white  on  the  addition  ot  a little  hydrochloric  ^ 

This  last  acid  redissolves  some  oxide  of  copper  ^Jirown  down  bj  the 
potash,  and  the  precipitate  is  then  the  cyanuret  of  coppj. 
observes  that  this  test  will  act  on  the  poison  when  dissolved  in  -0,0 

bv  notish  produce  a greyish  green  precipitate,  which,  on  the  addition 
of  rlSle  Shuric  Lii  becomes  of  a deep  Pruman  Hue  colour 

The  common  green  vitriol  » will  answer  for  this  purpose^  “unleir^very 
salts  of  peroxide  of  iron  may  be  used,  since  they  are,  unle.  y 
carefully  prepared,  never  altogether  free  of  e.  ut 

shewn  by  Turner,  in  opposition  to  Lassaigne  and  others,  tl  , . 

of  the  Pin-e  peroxide  have  no  such  effect.  They  cause,  with  the  potash, 
aVrownish  precipitate,  which  is  redissolved  on  the  addition  ® 

Li^  leaving  the  solution  limpid.  Dr.  Turner  also  deems  this  test 

more  delicate  than  the  former  one.  + • a diluted 

td.)  Nitraie  of  rilver  gives  a whxU 
solutio.1  of  acid,  and  this  precipitate  (c, am, ret 

guished  from  the  other  white  salts  of  silver  by  bein^  s i^oipng 

- -W 

“^TrS  r:r,::nds!I"  res'rrfod  rpi^inm^th^ 

“aid  correspond  to 

20-33  of  the  pure  acid. 


• Piotosnlphate  of  iron,  copperas.  jj.tinrtion  taken  1)V  Dr.  Turner.  “ The 

+ It  is  very  important  to  untierstami  l le  admixture  with  a salt 

formation  of  Prussian  blue  (he  J'"-,.;,,,  jg  strictly  at  its  maximum  of 

of  iron  and  potash,  does  not  f ® gives  rise  to  .he 

oxidation.  A very  minute  qnautity  I'®?,-  ,,y  dissolving  the  precipimt^ 

production  of  Prussian  ^ Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  S- 

oxide  by  a slight  excess  of  sulphuric  acid,  —tadinnurgii  o 

£ ry  .l.o  .dd.,  di.t  die  ret  »' •j'",; 

reditsolving  when  a drop  of  caustic  ammou.a  is  applied.  - Emidon 

Philosophical  fliagazme,  vol.  iv.  p.  , ]\ledico-Botanical  Society. 

“Bir.  Everitt  shewed  a very  delicate  ® ” 

Place  over  a watch-glass  containing  the  smallest  q a solution  of  nitral* 

S lot;  tome  0.1, *ee  l.o?,,  / '“c  vfilf'Xt,  -t  "mtog  In 

of  silver.  The  prussic  acid  heing  forminir  cvaniiret  of  silver.”— Esncet, 

with  the  nitrate,  renders  the  glass  opaque  by  forming  ctami 

N.  S.  vol.  xix.  p. 
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As  to  the  detection  of  this  poison,  when  mixed  with  animal  mat- 
ters, Leuret  and  Lassaigne  have  made  some  researches.  TJioy  found 
that  it  tlie  body  of  an  animal  poisoned  with  this  acid  is  unburied  for 
three  days,  the  poison  can  no  longer  be  detected;  but  that  if  it  is 
buried  within  twenty-four  hours,  the  poison  may  be  found  after  a longer 
interval,  but  never  after  eight  days.  The  reason  of  this  has  been 
already  intimated.* 

For  the  detection  of  the  acid,  in  these  instances,  Orfila  advises  that 
a piece  of  writing  paper,  moistened  with  caustic  potash,  be  dinned  in 
the  mixed  fluids,  d his  paper  should  then  be  touched  with  a Llution 
of  the  sulphate  of  iron  ; and  if  hydrocyanic  acid  is  present,  the  usual 
blue  colour,  with  a tinge  of  green,  will  appear,  and  this  will  become 
more  blue  by  exposure.  Purified  animal  charcoal  alone,  without  heat, 
wil  sometimes  destroy  the  colour  of  the  fluid,  and  permit  it  to  be 
tested  by  the  reagents  already  enumerated.f 

be  distilled.  Dr.  Chnstison  recommends  that  the  filtered  contents  be 
previously  neutralised  with  sulphuric  acid,  if  they  are  alkaline,  so  as  to 
fix  the  ammonia  \yhich  may  have  been  disengaged  by  putrefaction  • 
and  then  distil  the  product  slowly  from  a vap^oulbath,  lill  an  eighth 

receiver.  The  distilled  fluid  should 
then  be  tested  with  the  protosulphate  of  iron. 

It  has  been  objected  to  this  last  process,  that  hydrocyanic  acid  may 

mat[r"unl"  bf  T decomposiLn  of  aniiiml 

generated^ bur.^n  fl.J’  appears  to  have  been  tliiis 

d^nr^  avoid  th  P»’e«ent  state  of  our  knowledge,  all  that  can  be 

bXtoo  Zc.,.'  “>  “‘'‘I- 

■"  medico-legal 

ases.  In  the  imstance  of  Ramus,  the  particulars  of  whose  murder  are 
he  had'not^ifE*”*^  the  facts  ascertained  led  to  the  suspicion  that 
eesmdtWn  ",  any  resistance;  and  it  was  hence  sug- 

‘ i P “f®’ p ’lave  been  previously  given. 

days,  when  the  examination  was  made,  the 

?oZdeZ„e„  “i?,  ‘‘P-P  «'“"■>  q«lq»e 

ose  ae  vineux.  They  were  also  distinctly  acid;  and  on  distilhiinn 
imend"^f  resembled  that  of  bitter  almonds.  The  tests  above  reeom- 
Stp  "’v"  Nitrate  of  silver  gave  a curdled  white  pre- 

iheT  application  of 

iminuJ  ^'‘ogether.  Sulphate  of  copper  produced  a 

I that  hvd"^^  ^ precipitate.  It  was  evident,  from  these  circumstances 

and  thV  rum  stomach  in  minute  quantities’ 

land  the  probability  was  great  that  the  murdered  person  hartaken  iS 

SI'iMied  l,y  Tinner,  was  not  nned  hi  M a ’ P''0- 

♦»'icceed  in  deierting  the  poison  ahei  tl'i  i'^  i"  ^^assR'giie  could  not 

lAnimles  d’llygi^ne.  v„|.  ,vPp  422.'  ‘'""•y-«'ght  lioiirs,  is  given  by  Leuret,  in 

^ t Annales  d'Hygiene,  vol.  i.  p?4!)3.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  fl06. 
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The  only  doubt  was,  whether  it  might  not  have  been  generated  from 

Oip  TTifitters  contained  in  the  stomach.  , , , , i r 

'Fhe  substances  which  have  the  highest  character  for 

this  purpose,  are  powerful  and  diffusible  stimuli.  Ammonia  was  first 
recomme^nded  by  Mr.  John  Murray,  of  London.!  He  administeied 
fatal  doses  of  the  acid  to  animals,  and  '^^"diatelj^liercafter 
ammonia  to  their  nostrils : they  invariably 

flvmofl  iPpsp  results  bv  experiments  on  horses  •,%  and  the  geneia  course 

«rirrvS„T;Slh  fluctuations,  goes  ^tongly  to  sl,cw  , s 

pfficacv  In  the  latest  publication  of  Orfila,  he  speaks  high  y o 
efficacy,  in  ti  e recovered  several 

app  ‘ [lerbst,  attaches  little  value  to  swalloivmg  the 

dogs , but  e,  sho^l(i  be  remembered  that  ammonia  is  often 

5.“l:.y'rrd?  a'd  taf  cL\e  inflantntatioa  of  the  tnoath  and 

"'Tworiae -This  was  first  proposed  in  1822,by  Kianz,  a chemiS 
of  TTlm  and  manv  experiments  on  animals  have  verified  its  \alu  . 
° Aocordrng  troi-Bla.  animals  which  have  taken  a dose  of  |»,son 
sufficient  to”  kill  them  in  fifteen  « !s 

Sri  er  aitZX«e^^  ‘ t 

l^ZZe  rZlmt  of  the  chlonde 

and  it  is  eertainly  a most  - often 

re”,Sot  r^Ta&ererrtir: 

Mr!  Pereira  also  attaches  great  importanee  in  these  cases  to 
faithful  continued  use  of  artificial  respiiation. 


. .1 

I 


i 


i 


i 


, . opo  Q70  The  case  is  reported  by  Chevallier 
•*  Annales  d’lJygiene,  vol.  ix.  pp.  • • " ' . j j ; jjjg  riKim  of  ihe  murderer, 

and  Rovs  de  Lmiry.  Some  acid  was  fom  d . a pmai 

t Edinburgh  J.mrnal  of  Science,  voh  u.  l.  | 

I London  Medical  Repository,  vo  • xxvi.  p.  441. 

§ Aiimiles  d’llygie.ie,  . u 1"  ,,„,e  tested  its  efficacy.  Persoz  and 

Christi8on,p.(.7o-  On^  i*  Simeon,  Braude’s  .lourm 


ChristfBon,  pi  «75,  Ea;;;  Joimiai,  N.  S.  vol.  v. 

Nonat,  Annales  d’llygicne,  vol.  iv.  p.  4.1o.  . ’ Fire-king  (a  rival  of  t habert) 


" T ■ .0,  saaii.  P-  »■ 

confirms  its  vahie.-Annales  d’Hygiene,  „ervons  system,  is  related 
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Oil  of  turpentine,  coffee,  &c.  have  deservedly  lost  their  reputation 
as  remedies  in  these  cases. 

Idle  hydrocyanates  of  ammonia  and  potash  are  as  poisonous  as  the 
original  acid.  This  has  been  proved  by  the  experiments  of  Coullon, 
Robiquet,  Magendie,  and  Schubarth  ;*  but  the  triple  prussiates  (ferro- 
cyanates)  do  not  possess  deleterious  properties.  The  siilphocyanic 
acid,  although  once  supposed  to  be  a very  active  poison,  is  not  found 
to  act  with  much  energy  on  animals.  Dr.  Westruuib,  of  Hammeln, 
however,  observed  very  active  effects  from  the  sulphocyannte  of  potash. 
1 wo  scruples  dissolved  in  water  killed  a dog  in  seven  minutes.-j' 

Hydrocyanic  ether  possesses  the  properties  of  the  acid,  though  in  a 
mitigated  form,  “ Six  drops  in  the  gullet  of  a dog  immediately  caused 
deep  inspirations,  falling  on  his  side,  and  subsequently  cerebral  conges- 
tion, and  a remarkable  agitation  of  the  paws.  This  continued  for  four 
minutes,  then  gradually  diminished,  and  in  half  an  hour  had  mostly 
disappeared.  The  injection  of  six  drops  into  the  jugular  vein  was 
quickly  followed  with  phenomena  as  in  that  by  prussic  acid.”  j: 

We  come  next  to  the  consideration  of  those  vegetables  which  con- 
t:un  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  of  which  it  constitutes  the  poisonous  iiiPTc- 
dients.§  They  may  be  arranged  as  follows  : — ° 

Prunns  lauro-cerasns,  L.  Cerasus  lauro-cerasus,  D.  C.  Clierry  lumel. 

Prunus  avium,  h.  Cerasus  avium,  T>.  C.  Black  clien  v ; its  kernels. 

parfws,  D.  C.  Bird  cherry-tree,  Cluster  cherry  ; its 

^unus  virginxana,  L.  Cerasus  virginiana,  lUx.  Wild  cherry-tree 
Prunus  nigra.  Ait.  Cerasus  nigra,  D.  C.  Black  cherrv-tree. 

^ttuus  caroliniana.  Ait.  Cerasus  caroliniana,  M.x.  Wild  orange. 

Ihe  three  last  are  natives  of  the  United  States. 
rlmygdalus  communis,  L.  Bitter  almonds. 

its  kernels,  leaves, 

Sorbus  aucuparia,  L.  Pyrus  aucuparia,  D.  C.  Mountain  asli,  Rowan-tree. 

The  poison  obtained  from  these  various  substances  exists  in  two 
ornis,  as  a distilled  water  and  as  an  essential  oil ; and  it  is  in  these 
products  that  the  peculiar  odour  already  spoken  of  is  observed.  It  is 
present  even  after  the  acid  is  thrown  down  by  the  iron  test;  and,  of 

’In  owing  to  some  substance 

other  than  the  acid  itself. 

Prunus  lauro-cerasus.\\  (Cherry  laurel.)  The  distilled  water  of 


* Christison,  p.  6CI. 


i It  iH  “'■y;  '-y  G'diy.  Second  edition,  p.  05. 

•r  (aide's.  Some  indeed"  a exists  ready  formed  in  iheahove-naniedveget- 
'I'iol'tained.  ^ F'>cess  hy  which  it  is 

'Po..lif„dd1r’ ‘>'e"''’ivi<lnal  who  discovered  that  the 

' ^ Medical 

o iinai,  tol.  X.  p.  Oo.  Lerginann,  also  an  apothecary  at  Berlin,  (U». 
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this  Dlaut  (doubtless  oontuiuiug  variable  quantities  ol  llio  essential  oil 

^ d u'h  cl,  oil  has  been  shetvi,  by  Robiquet  to  possess  all  the  ehen.ieal 
“operbes  of  the  oil  of  bitter  abiouds),  has  been  proved  a poason  by 

:r  a'irtordelnu'XS  r„'u,l  bumau  subject.  One 
of  ,S:"appe„ed  iu  D«W;" 

a person  who  ““  \“f,  ’“fit  was  uiven  to  briiccs  Eaton,  her  sister. 

and;.!,,-,  it 

rr:n\t1vlttoauother*op.,a„du^^ 

ro7e'rd^rl%hif  tte‘‘i:r^eVi^^^^  died  >n,about  an  h^ 

witho’ut  vomiting  or  purging,  or 

was  infonued  of  this  and  ‘3 

that  It  could  not  have  »>een 

Tr^r  two  17  a few  minutes  1 died,  without  a groan  or 
“"FoiTLys.  that  when  he  was  attentUng /.U  ^stuf'caj,  Taj 

"7:  Se.t7lpn7af«f  1 e.lS 

“a-  -r 

the  other,  several  mouthfuls  o convulsions.  The  dead 

unlrsity  for  -esamination.  The  stoinacli 


I 


„.„a  in  1». .,  tl-t  th.  Wh  of  die  pr«n„^a.d,,s  ».Utnne,l  » Slrildw 

it —Annuls  of  Pi>il<'»"Thy>  v«>-  v-  P;  Amiales  Ve  Cliimie— Kei>erl..ry  «'f 

presence  of  prnssic  aci.  in  vege  a ) ii,;*  substance  in  the  kerne  s 

Al  ts,  second  senes,  vol.  n.  p.  40  • ^ 

•'’■roifil.  e.n..n.n,i»  the  r»»;;wi'.g : uin^' ""  ' 

Nidiall.,  s...r»li...,  Il.l«r.l...,  I. “^ri'iai.i.  Tl,.  l.s,  ».a.  ^ 

mel,  and  Fontana;  and  we  tnay  ^ Jilarquis  UidolR—London  sMedica 

exp^itnents  at  Florence,  in  ll.e  labo.  ato.  y ot  tlie  a i q 

Repository,  vol.  xvii.  p.  431.  analysis  of  the  experiniei 

„,.US=S  » s^.  --is 
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was  found  highly  inflamed,  but  the  rest  of  the  organs  were  in  a sound 
state.* 

It  has  also  formed  the  subject  of  investigation  in  a very  interesting 
criminal  trial,  whether  this  substance  was  the  cause  of  death.  The 
case  was  that  of  Captain  Donellau  for  the  murder  of  Sir  T.  Boughton. 
Its  importance  requires  that  a full  abstract  should  be  given. 

Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  was  a young  gentleman  of  fortune  in  the 
county  of  Warwick  in  England,  and  nearly  arrived  at  the  age  of 
twenty-one.  His  mother,  and  his  brother-in-law,  Captain  Donellan, 
and  his  sister,  Mrs.  Donellan,  resided  with  him.  In  the  event  of  his 
dying  before  the  period  of  his  majority,  the  greatest  part  of  his  for- 
tune descended  to  his  sister,  and  Captain  Donellan  would  thus  become 
entitled  to  a life  estate  in  it. 

Sir  Theodosius  was  labouring  under  a slight  venereal  affection,  for 
which  he  was  attended  by  Mr.  Powell,  an  apothecary  at  Rugby.  His 
general  health  is,  however,  stated  to  have  been  good.  On  the  29th  of 
August,  1780,  Mr.  Powell  sent  him  a draught  to  be  taken  on  the  next 
morning,  consisting  of  rhubarb  and  jalap,  each  fifteen  grains  ; spirits 
of  lavender,  twenty  drops  ; nutmeg-water,  two  drachms  ; simple  syrup, 
two  drachms,  and  an  ounce  and  a half  of  simple  water.  The  bottle 
containing  this  draught  was  placed  on  a shelf  in  his  bed-room. 

Sir  Theodosius  returned  in  the  afternoon  of  this  day  from  fishing, 
in  good  health  and  spirits.  In  the  morning,  a servant  awoke  him  at  an 
early  hour,  for  the  purpose  of  obtaining  some  straps  for  a net.  He 
arose,  and  went  into  the  next  room  for  them.  Even  now  he  appeared 
in  perfect  health.  About  seven  a.m.  Lady  Boughton  got  up  and  went 
into  his  room,  as  he  had  before  desired  her  to  give  him  the  medicine, 
bhe  inquired  whether  he  had  taken  it,  or  whether  he  chose  that  she 
should  give  It  to  him.  He  desired  her  to  reach  down  the  draught, 
winch  was  labelled  “ Purging  draught  for  Sir  T.  B.,”  and  she  poured 
It  into  a cup,  for  the  purpose  of  his  taking  it.  Pie  had  not,  however, 
swallowed  more  than  half  of  it,  when  he  complained  that  it  was  so 
nauseous  to  the  taste,  and  disagreeable  to  the  smell,  that  he  did  not 
apprehend  he  should  be  able  to  keep  it  on  his  stomach.  This  remark 
nduced  Lady  Boughton  to  smell  the  draught.  She  found  it  very 
peculiar  in  this  respect,  and  observed  to  him,  that  it  smelt  very  strongly 
of  bitter  almonds.  He  ate  some  cheese,  in  order  to  take  the  taste  out 
ot  Ins  mouth,  and  afterwards  washed  his  mouth  with  some  water.  In 
a out  two  minutes  after  swallowing  the  draught,  he  appeared  to 
uggle  very  much,  as  if  to  keep  it  down,  and  had  a rattling  and 
g bghng  at  his  stomach.  These  symptoms  continued  about  ten 
minutes,  when  he  seemed  to  Lady  Boughton  to  be  inclined  to  go  to 


' will  shew  “ loio  ’ SevZ-  I ^1^0  1 are  noxious,  as  the  following  extract 

« partaken  of  some  A, .f  a a boarding-school  near  lliclimond,  having 

<■'■  tliem  were  taken  «pvl^  l'‘^’ii^“''”n'®'  clierry-Iaurel,  four  of 

1 -aKe,  fell  into  a nrnre  ^i'  ’ them,  a girl  of  six  and  a boy  of  five  years  of 

" ‘lie  other  two  comi.iri"  “’'.t  of  which  they  could  not  be  roused  in  ten  hours  ; 

J meat  thev  all  ler  * P‘“"  '".the  epigastric  region.  By  proper  medical  treat. 

Pn.deice,^l  it  ‘’«y«’’-P«ris’s  Medical  Juris, 
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sleep,  and  she  left  the  room . She  returned  again  in  about  five  minutes, 
and^was  surprised  to  find  him  n ith  his  eyes  fix^  upwards,  his  tiieth 
clenched,  and  froth  running  out  of  his  mouth 
an  hour  afterwards,  having  never  spoken  since  ^ ® 

Mr.  Donellan  came  into  the  room  when  Sir  Theodosius 
and  inquired  of  Lady  Boughton  where  the  physic  bottle  uas.  She 
shewed^  it  to  him.  He  immediately  took  it  and  poured  water  into  it, 
slirok  it  and  then  emptied  its  contents  into  the  wash-hand  basin. 
And  he  persisted  in  doing  this  with  another  bottle,  jJtho.igh^L^ 
Boughton  remonstrated,  and  objected  to  ^ 

appeLTd  aho  hf  Lwence^that  Captai^Donellan  had  a still  in 

be  cleaned.  It  was  full  of  lime,  and  the  lime  was  wet.  On  the  ot  or 
Innd  it  anneared,  on  the  cross-examination  of  Lady  BoUj,hton,  tint 
Sir  T a short  time  before  his  death,  had  bought  a quantity  of 
f„  orilr  to  ptson  fish,  and  some  of  this  was  afterwards  found  locked  „p 

'tuspictons  soon  began  to  be  excited  as  to 
decease;  and  when  these  reached  the  ears  of  S S^TlL  info'4: 

ll-S^oiThrrtml”rrtLnrf  bun  io  lm« 

the  body  opened,  in  order  to  satisfy  the  f jdy  nd  t e pubi  c Uo 
ncllan,  in  his  answer,  ta-of ‘“‘1^ eaus, 
medical  gentlemen.  He,  howevei,  did  ^ „se  it  merely  an  ordi- 

of  his  request ; andas  they  were  thus  >o<>  ““W“  circumsUnce  that 

nary  case,  they  declined  the  performance,  from  the  c.rcam 

the\ody  was  already  far  f ^ 

not  necessary,  nor  indeed  ttoes  i Donellan  evidently  attempted  to 

rate  the  various  dev.ccs  a dissection.  On 

elude  the  wishes  of  Sir  Wiliian  l taken  up  iin- 

the  eighth  day  after  death  the  bo  y or'  > fom,d  swollen  and 
medially  after  by  the  ooroner  and  opened. 

distended,  the  face  was  black.  2,  ‘r.o^ue  orolrnSng.  and  the  skin 
ing  the  gums,  the  teeth  b “k,  tl  „f 

spotted  in  many  paits  ot  the  bo«y*  „„„parance  of  inflammation, 

the  stomach,  and  the  re  sutfu^ld  with  blood,  looking  red 

the  heart  was  natural,  the  lu  g snecks,  and  on  the  back  part 

and  spotted  in  many  places  wi  p.Uonr  aluio‘;t  approaching  to 

the  blood  bad  settled  in  a ;f,,2°"I2an2iu  general, 

E^^pe^rsSsrr urn  5;  i. 

nrirs^M?:  - blood  extravasated  in  the 

thorax.  /ta  Rattrav.  Hr.  Ashe,  Dr- 

Several  physicians  and  ^ ‘ Mr.  Wilmer)  deposed 

Parsons,  Professor  of  Anatomy  at  Ox  ’ . j ta,irel-watcr,  and 

that  they  had  performed  experiments  o - ea.^c  of  Sir 

found  the  etfects  very  similar  to  tlu.  sjnipion 
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Death  succeeded  in 
convulsions.  The 


a few  minutes,  after  having  been 
appearances  on  dissection  also 


Tlieodosius. 
preceded  by 
agreed. 

It  may  be  mentioned  in  this  place,  that  Mr.  Powell  prepared  a 
draught  precisely  alike  to  that  which  he  had  sent  to  the  baronet,  with 
the  addition  of  some  laurel-water,  and  Lady  Boughton,  on  being  re- 
quested to  smell  this,  stated  that  it  resembled  the  one  she  had  given  to 
her  son. 

The  counsel  for  the  prisoner,  in  their  cross-examination,  inquired 
of  the  medical  witnesses,  whether  the  presence  of  epilepsy  or  apoplexy 
would  not  account  for  the  symptoms  observed  ? To  this  a negative 
answer  was  given.  Dr.  Parsons  thought  they  resembled  the  latter  most, 
but  he  was  decided  in  attributing  them  to  the  effects  of  the  medicine. 
Sir  Theodosius  was  young,  and  of  a thin  habit,  and  it  was  hence  very 
improbable  that  apoplexy  should  have  caused  his  death. 

They  also  inquired,  whether  the  appearances  observed  on  dissection 
might  not  be  the  effects  of  putrefaction  ? It  was  allowed  that  the 
external  might,  but  not  the  internal. 

On  the  part  of  the  prisoner,  the  celebrated  John  Hunter  was 
summoned  as  a witness.  As  this  is  probably  the  only  time  when  that 
distinguished  surgeon  appeared  before  a court  to  testify  on  a case  of 
poisoning,  and  as  his  examination  is  ])eculiai’ly  interesting,  I conceive 
that  I shall  do  a service  by  quoting  it  entire. 


Mr.  John  Hunter  sworn;  examined  by  Mr,  Newnham. 

Question.  Have  you  lieard  the  evidence  tliat  has  been  given  by  these  gentlemen  ? 

Answer,  I have  been  present  the  wliole  time. 

Q.  Did  you  hear  Lady  Boughton ’s  evidence  ? 

A.  I heard  the  wliole. 

Q.  Did  you  attend  to  the  symptoms  her  ladyship  described,  as  appearing  upon 
Sir  Theodosius  Boughton  after  the  medicine  was  given  him  ? 

A.  I did. 

Q.  Can  any  certain  inference,  upon  physical  or  chirurgical  principles,  be  drawn 
from  those  symptoms,  or  from  the  appearances  externally  or  internally  of  the  body, 
to  enable  you,  in  your  judgment,  to  decide  that  the  death  was  occasioned  by  poison  ? 

A.  I was  in  I,ondoii  then  : a gentleman,  who  is  in  court,  wailed  on  me  with  a 
copy  of  the  examination  of  Mr.  Powell  and  Lady  Boughton,  and  an  account  of  the 
dissection,  and  the  physical  gentlemen’s  opinion  upon  that  dissection. 

Q.  I don’t  wish  yon  to  go  into  that : I put  my  question  in  a general  way. 

A.  The  whole  appearances  upon  the  dissection  explain  nothing  but  putrefaction. 

Q.  You  have  been  long  in  the  habit  of  dissecting  human  subjects : I presume 
you  have  dissected  more  than  any  man  in  Europe  ? 

A.  I have  dissected  some  thousands  during  these  thirty-three  years. 

Q.  Are  those  appearances  you  have  heard  described  such,  in  your  judgment,  as 
are  the  re.sult  of  putrefaction  in  dead  subjects  ? 

SA.  Entirely. 

Q.  Are  the  symptoms  that  appeared  after  the  medicine  was  given  such  as  neces- 
sarily conclude  that  the  person  had  taken  poison  ? 

^ A.  Certainly  not. 

J Q.  If  an  apoplexy  had  come  on,  would  not  the  symptoms  have  been  nearly  or 
1 somewhat  similar  ? 

^ A.  Very  much  the  samp. 

? Q.  Have  you  ever  known  or  heard  of  a young  subject  dying  of  an  apoplectic  or 

Ip  epileptic  fit  ? 
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A.  Certainly;  but  witli  regai’d  to  the  apoplexy  not  so  frequent.  Young  subjects 
will  perhaps  die  more  frequently  of  epilepsies  than  old  ones.  Children  are  dying 
every  day  from  teething,  which  is  a species  of  epilepsy  arising  from  an  irritation. 

Q.  Did  you  ever,  in  your  practice,  know  an  instance  of  laurel-  water  being  given 
to  a human  subject  ? 

A.  No,  never. 

Q.  Is  any  certain  analogy  to  he  drawn  from  the  effects  of  any  given  species  of 
poison  upon  an  animal  of  the  brute  creation,  to  that  it  may  have  upon  a human 
suhji'ct  ? 

A.  As  far  as  my  experience  goes,  which  is  not  a very  confined  one,  because  I 
have  poisoned  some  thousands  of  animals,  they  are  very  nearly  the  same.  Opium, 
for  instance,  will  poison  a dog  similar  to  a man.  Arsenic  will  have  very  near  the 
same  effect  upon  a dog  as  it  would  have,  I take  for  granted,  upon  a man.  I know 
something  of  the  effects  of  them,  and  I believe  their  operations  will  he  nearly  similar. 

Q.  Are  there  not  many  things  which  will  kill  animals  almost  instantaneimsly, 
that  will  have  no  detrimental  or  noxious  effect  upon  the  human  subject  ?— Spirits,  lor 
instance,  occur  to  me. 

A.  I apprehend  a great  deal  depends  upon  the  mode  of  experiment.  No  man  ii 
fit  to  make  one  hut  those  who  have  made  many,  and  paid  considerable  attention  to 
all  the  circumstances  that  relate  to  experiments.  It  is  a common  experiment,  which 
I believe  seldom  fails,  and  is  in  the  mouth  of  every  body,  that  a little  brandy  will 
kill  a cat.  I have  made  tlie  experiment,  and  have  killed  .several  cats;  but  it  is  a 
false  experiment.  In  all  those  cases  where  it  kills  ilie  cat,  it  kills  the  cat  by  getting 
into  her  lungs,  not  into  her  stomach;  because,  if  yon  convey  the  same  quantity  of 
brandy,  or  three  times  as  much,  into  the  stomach,  in  such  a way  as  the  lungs  shall 
not  he  affected,  the  cat  will  not  die.  Now  in  those  experiments  that  are  made  by 
forcing  an  animal  to  drink,  there  are  two  operations  going  on  ; one  is  a refusing  the 
liquor  by  the  animal,  its  kicking  and  working  with  its  throat  to  relnse  it;  the  other 
is  a forcing  the  liquor  upon  the  animal  ; and  there  are  few  operations  of  that  kind 
hut  some  of  the  liquor  goes  into  the  lungs.  I have  known  it  from  experience. 

Q.  If  vou  had  been  called  upon  to  dissect  a body,  suspected  to  have  died  of  poisoii, 
should  you  or  not  have  thought  it  necessary  to  have  pursued  your  seaich  through 
the  giit.s  ? 

A.  Certainly.  , . , • • 

Q.  Do  you  not  apprehend  that  you  would  have  been  more  likely  to  receive  in- 

formation  from  thence  than  any  other  part  of  the  frame  ? , 

A.  That  is  the  track  of  the  poison,  and  I certainly  should  have  followed  that 
track  through. 

Q.  Yon  have  heard  of  the  froth  issuing  from  Sir  Theodosius  s mouth  a minuta 
or  two  before  he  died  : Is  that  peculiar  to  a man  dying  of  poison,  or  is  it  not  very 

common  in  many  other  complaints  ? ....  n i i.i 

A.  I fancy  it  is  a general  effect  of  people  dying  in  what  you  may  call  health, 
an  apoplexy  or  epilepsy_in  all  sudden  deaths,  where  a person  was  a moment  belore 

that  in  perfect  health.  „ . , , .....i, 

Q.  Have  you  ever  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  such  appearances  upon  suctt 

subjects  ? 

A.  Hundreds  of  times. 

Q.  Should  you  consider  yourself  hound  by  such  an  appearance  to  impute  tiie 

death  of  the  subject  to  poison  ? i t in  ibii 

A.  No,  certainly  not : I should  rather  suspect  an  apoplexy;  and  I wish,  in  tins 

case,  the  head  had  been  opened,  to  remove  all  doubts.  ,,  , , „ 

Q.  If  the  head  had  been  opened,  do  you  apprehend  all  doubts  would  have  he 

*em^'[ejJ^^,^„y  have  been  still  farther  removed;  because,  although  tne 
putrid,  so  that  one  could  not  tell  whether  it  was  a recent  inflammation,  «“  "IT 
plexy  arises  from  an  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  which  '’‘'f 

a coigtilum.  I apprehend,  although  the  body  was  putrid,  that  would  h^e  ^ 
much^more  visible  than  the  effect  any  poison  could  have  had  upon  the  stoma 

”‘*'Q!‘'Tlien,  in  your  jndgmeiit,  upon  the  appearances  the  gentlemen 
no  inference  can  be  drawn  from  thence  that  Sir  1 beodosiiis  Boiighton  die  P 
A.  Certainly  not ; it  does  not  give  the  least  suspicion. 


I iW' if  ‘ MSBliiliV 
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Cross-examined  by  Mr.  Howorth, 

Q,  Haviii{t  lieard  ilie  accimnt  to-ilay  tliat  Sir  Tlieodosiua  Boiighton,  apparently 
in  perfect  liealtli,  had  swalloxs’ed  a drauglit  which  produced  tlie  symptoms  described, 
1 ask  you  whether  any  reasonalile  man  can  entertain  a doubt  tliat  that  drauglit, 
whatever  it  was,  produced  those  appearances  ? 

A.  I don't  know  well  what  answer  to  make  to  tliat  question. 

Q.  Having  heard  the  account  given  of  the  health  of  this  young  gentleman,  on  the 
morning  previous  to  taking  the  draught,  and  the  symptoms  that  were  produced  im- 
mediately upon  taking  the  draught,  I ask  your  opinion,  as  a man  of  judgment, 
whether  you  don’t  think  that  draught  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

A.  W'ith  regard  to  his  being  in  health,  that  explains  nothing.  We  frequently, 
and  indeed  generally,  see  the  healthiest  people  dying  suddenly  ; therefore  1 shall  lay 
little  stress  upon  that.  As  to  the  circumstances  of  the  draught,  I own  they  are  sus- 
picious ; every  man  is  as  good  a judge  as  I am. 

Court.  Von  are  to  give  your  opinion  upon  the  symptoms  only — not  upon  any 
other  evidence  given. 

Mr.  Hoioorth.  Upon  the  symptoms  immediately  produced  after  the  swallowing  of 
that  draught,  I ask  whether,  in  your  judgment  and  opinion,  that  draught  did  not 
occasion  his  death  ? 

A,  1 can  only  say  that  it  is  a circumstanee  in  favour  of  such  an  opinion. 

Court.  That  the  draught  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

A.  No  ; because  the  symptoms  afterwards  were  those  of  a man  dying,  who  was 
before  in  perfect  health  : a man  dying  of  an  epilepsy  or  apoplexy,  the  symptoms 
would  give  one  these  general  ideas. 

Court.  It  is  not  the  general  idea  you  are  asked  about  now  ; from  the  symptoms 
that  appeared  upon  Sir  Theodosius  Boughton,  immediately  after  he  took  the  draught, 
followed  by  his  death  so  very  soon  after,  whetlier,  upon  that  part  of  the  case,  you 
are  of  opinion  that  the  draught  was  the  occasion  of  his  death  ? 

A.  If  I knew  the  draught  was  poison,  I should  say,  most  probably,  that  the  symp- 
toms arose  from  that ; but  when  1 don’t  know  that  that  draught  was  poison,  when 
I consider  that  a number  of  other  things  might  occasion  his  death,  I cannot  answer 
positively  to  it. 

Court.  You  recollect  the  circumstance  that  was  mentioned,  of  a violent  heaving 
in  the  stomach  ? 

A.  All  that  is  the  effect  of  the  voluntary  action  being  lost,  and  nothing  going  on 
but  the  involuntary. 

Mr.  Howorth.  Then  you  decline  giving  any  opinion  upon  the  subject? 

A.  I don’t  form  any  opinion  to  myself.  1 cannot  form  an  opinion,  because  I can 
conceive  if  he  had  taken  a draught  of  poison  it  arose  from  that:  I can  conceive  it 
might  arise  from  other  causes. 

Q.  If  you  are  at  all  acquainted  with  the  effects  and  operations  of  distilled  laurel- 
water,  whether  the  having  swallowed  a draught  of  that  would  not  have  produced  the 
symptoms  described  ? 

A.  I should  suppose  it  would.  I can  only  say  this  of'  the  experiments  I have 
made  of  laurel-water  upon  animals,  it  has  not  been  near  so  quick.  I have  injected 
laurel-water  directly  into  the  blood  of  dogs,  and  they  have  not  died.  I have  thrown 
laurel-water,  with  a |)recaution,  into  the  stomach,  and  it  never  prbduced  so  quick  an 
effect  with  me  as  described  by  those  gentlemen. 

Q.  But  you  admit  that  laurel- water  would  have  produced  symptoms  such  as  have 
been  described  ? 

A.  I ca;>-«>nceive  it  might. 

Mr.  Neiunham.  Would  not  an  apoplexy  or  epilepsy,  if  it  had  seized  Sir  Theodo- 
sius Boughton  at  this  time,  though  he  had  taken  no  physic  at  all,  have  produced 
similar  symptoms  too? 

A.  Certainly. 

Q.  M''here  a father  has  died  of  apoplexy,  is  that  not  understood,  in  some  mea- 
sure, to  be  constitutional  ? 

A.  Tbere  is  no  disease  whatever  that  becomes  constitutional,  but  what  can  be 
given  to  a child.  There  is  no  disease  which  is  acquired,  that  can  be  given  to  a child  ; 
but  whatever  is  constitutional  in  the  father,  the  father  has  a power  of  giving  that 
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to  the  children,  hy  which  means  it  becomes  what  is  called  hereditary.  There  is  no 
such  thing  as  an  hereditary  disease,  but  there  is  an  hereditary  disposition  for  a 
disease. 

Mr  Howorth.  Do  yon  call  apoplexy  constitutional  ? 

A.  We  see  most  diseases  are  constitutional.  The  small-pox  is  constitutional, 
though  it  requires  an  immediate  cause  to  produce  the  effects.  The  venereal  disease 
is  hereditary.  1 conceive  apoplexy  as  much  constitutional  as  any  disease  whatever. 

Q.  Is  apoplexy  likely  to  attack  a thin  young  man,  who  had  been  in  a course  of 

taking  cooling  medicines  before  ? _ 

A,  Not  so  likely,  surely,  as  another  man  ; but  I have,  in  my  account  of  dissec- 
tions, two  young  women  dying  of  apoplexies.  . , , . 

Q.  But  in  such  an  habit  of  body,  particularly  attended  with  the  circumstance  of 
having  taken  cooling  medicines,  it  was  very  unlikely  to  happen  ? ^ . 

A.  I do  not  know  the  nature  of  medicines  so  well  as  to  know  that  it  would  hin- 
der an  apoplexy  from  taking  effect. 

Court.  Give  me  your  opinion  in  the  best  manner  you  can,  one  way  or  the  otl-.er, 
whether,  upon  the  whole  of  the  symptoms  described,  the  death  proceeded  from  that 
medicine,  or  any  other  cause  ? 

A.  I do  not  mean  to  equivocate,  but  when  I tell  the  sentiments  of  my  own 
mind,'  what  I feel  at  the  time,  I can  give  nothing  decisive. 


The  judge  (the  Hon.  Francis  Buller)  in  summing  up  the  evidence, 
after  stating  that  four  medical  witnesses  were  decided  in  attributing 
the  death  to  the  effects  of  laurel-water,  made  the  following  comments 
on  the  testimony  of  Mr.  Hunter:  “ For  the  prisoner  you  have  had  one 
gentleman  called,  who  is  likewise  of  the  faculty,  and  a very  able  man. 
i can  hardly  say  what  his  opinion  is,  for  he  does  not  seem  to  have 
formed  any  opinion  at  all  of  the  matter.  He,  at  first,  said  he  could 
not  form  an  opinion  whether  the  death  was  or  was  not  occasioned  y 
the  poison,  because  he  could  conceive  that  it  might  be  ascribed  to  other 
causes.  I wished  very  much  to  have  got  a direct  answer  from  i r. 
Hunter,  if  I could,  what,  upon  the  whole,  was  the  result  of  his  attention 
and  application  to  the  subject,  and  what  was  his  present  opinion,  but 
he  says  he  can  say  nothing  decisive.  So  that,  upon  this  point,  it  jou 
are  to  determine  upon  the  evidence  of  the  gentlemen  who  are  ® ’ ‘ 
in  the  faculty  only,  you  have  the  very  positive  opinion  «t  four  or  five 
crentlemen  of  the  faculty  that  the  deceased  died  of  poison.  On  the  ot tier 
side,  you  have  what  I really  cannot  myself  call  more  than  the  doubt  o 
another;  for  it  is  agreed  by  Mr.  Hmitor  that  the  ”^“1 

nrotUtce  the  symptoms  which  are  described.  He  sajs  an  epi  p-y 
apoplexy  would  produce  the  same  symptoms ; but  as  to  an  apop  _ 

not  likely  to  attack  so  young  and  so  thin  a man  as  Sir  1 
and  as  to  an  epilepsy,  the  other  witnesses  toll  you  they  don  ‘ ^ ^ ^ j 
symptoms  which  have  been  spoken  of  do  shew  that  Sir  Theodosius 

any  epilepsy  at  the  time.”  i „ ../swliet 

The  iury  retired  for  about  an  hour,  and  then  brought  m a verdict 
of  guilty,  and  Capt.  Donellan  was  executed  in  a few 

It  vi  as,  and  still  is,  a prevailing  opinion  with  several,  that  . ir 
dosius  Boughton  was  not  poisoned,  and  that  Capt,  Donellan  w 

* Tills  abstract  is  taken  from  a folio  pamphlet  entitleii  B»rt., 

Donellan,  for  the  wilful  murder  of  Sir  lSe' the  Hon.  Francis 

at  .he  assize  at  Warwick,  on  Friday  March  .10,  d , The 

Buller,  E.sq.,  one  of  the  justices  of  l.is  Hfll- 

second  edition.  Taken  in  short  hand  by  Joseph  Gurnt>. 
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cent.  Ml’.  Dease  notices  this  case,  as  “ a melancholy  and  striking 
instance  of  the  unhappy  effects  of  popular  prejudice,  and  the  fatal 
consequences  of  medical  ignorance.”*  Mr.  Phillips,  in  his  “ Theory 
of  Presumptive  Pi’oof,”  adduces  it  as  an  instance  where  a man  was  un- 
warrantably condemned  on  circumstantial  evidence.t 

I cannot  agree  with  either  of  these  gentlemen,  although  I will 
readily  allow  that  too  much  dependence  was  placed  on  the  appearances 
found  on  dissection.  Putrefaction  was  evidently  too  far  advanced  to 
render  them  a certain  ground  of  testim'ony. 

As  a medical  man,  it  might  be  inquired  of  Mr.  Dease,  whether  the 
symptoms  preceding  this  death  have  not  been  most  strikingly  and  asto- 
nishingly verified,  as  probably  originating  from  laurel-water,  by  the 
subsequent  investigations  of  chemists  and  physicians.  Mr.  Hunter,  in 
his  testimony,  saj’s,  that  he  had  never  known  laurel-water  to  act  so 
rapidly  as  the  other  medical  witnesses  described.  He  had  injected  it 
into  the  veins  and  into  the  stomach  of  animals,  but  it  never  produced  so 
quick  an  effect.  Who,  I would  ask,  have  subsequent  experiments 
proved  to  be  right  on  this  point — Mr.  Hunter  or  the  other  witnesses? 
Let  the  facts  I have  adduced  in  previous  pages  answer  this  question. 

Again,  Mr.  Phillips  and  others  object  greatly  that  the  whole  proof 
as  to  its  being  laurel-water  rested  upon  the  comparison  of  the  smell. 
Now  I conceive  this  to  be  a very  satisfactory  circumstance.  The 
medicine  administered  by  Mr.  Powell  did  not  contain  laurel- water,  while 
few,  very  few  indeed,  of  the  fluids  in  common  use  possess  a smell  at  all 
resembling  that  of  bitter  almonds.  This  property  is  peculiar — confined 
to  a certain  number  of  vegetable  products,  several  of  which,  even  at 
that  day,  were  known  to  be  deleterious. 

Capt.  D.  had  a still  in  his  own  room ; there  were  laurels  and  bays 
in  the  garden  (see  Amos’s  testimony).  This  is  a sufficient  answer  to 
Mr.  Phillips’s  question,  where  did  the  prisoner  procure  it?  Certainly, 
if  there  was  an  intention  on  the  part  of  Capt.  Donellan  to  use  the 
laurel-water  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning,  we  have  shewn  hoio  he  coidcl 
obtain  it.X 

Another  circumstance  has  been  stated  of  late  years,  which  adds  to 
the  irresistible  weight  of  testimony  in  this  case.  It  was  first  pointed 
out  to  me  by  my  friend  the  Hon.  Benj.  F.  Butler  (now  attornej'- 
gcneral  of  the  United  States),  in  Colton’s  Lacon,  and  if  this  should  be 
objected  to  as  an  anonymous  or  doubtful  authority,  it  is  confirmed  bj'’ 
Burnett.  The  remarks  in  Lacon  are  as  follows  : — 


• Dense,  in  Cooper’s  Tracts,  p.  08. 

1 owe  every  a))ology  to  Dr.  Male  for  incorrectly  using  his  name  in  a previous 
eniiion.  Dr.  Gordon  Smith  kindly  and  truly  ex))lained  the  reason  of  my  mistake  in 
t le  London  IMedinal  Repository,  vol.  xxii.  p.  521.,  and  again  in  his  work  on  Medi- 
cal Evidence,  p.  lO.I. 

t Appendix  to  his  Treatise  on  the  Law  of  Evidence,  p.  30. 

f The  fact  of  Capt.  Donellan’s  having  a still  is  cautiously  omitted  in  Mr.  Phillips’s 
* atement  of  the  case.  Nor  is  this  a solitary  instance  of  omission  ; and  in  proof  of 
i.'h'  ^ (^^'icst  any  gentleman  to  compare  the  abstract  I have  given  (and  which  is 
akeii  almost  verbatim  from  the  trial)  with  that  presented  liy  Mr.  Phillips.  His 
comments  on  the  medical  testimony  are  evidently  founded  on  imperfect  information 
coiicerning  the  subject  in  dispute. 
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“ In  the  case  of  Donellan,  wlio  was  executed  for  poisoning  Sir  F, 
Boughton  with  distilled  laurel  water,  some  circumstances  were  elicited 
that  would  have  weighed  more  strongly  in  the  judgment  of  reflecting 
minds  than  any  positive  but  single  affidavit  which  might  have  been 
brought  to  contradict  them.  A still  that  had  been  recently  used  was 
discovered  on  the  premises.  Donellan  was  so  bad  a chemist,  that  on 
being  asked  for  what  purpose  he  had  procured  this  machine,  he  replied, 

‘ that  he  used  it  to  make  lime-water  to  kill  the  fleas not  knowing  that 
lime-water  could  only  be  made  by  saturating  water  with  lime,  and  that 
a still  never  was  and  never  could  be  applied  to  such  a purpose.  But 
in  his  library  there  happened  to  be  a single  number  of  the  Philosop/ucal 
Transactions,  and  of  this  single  number  the  leaves  had  been  cut  only  in 
one  place,  and  this  place  happened  to^coiitain  an  account  of  the  mode  of 

niakina  laurel-ioater  by  distillation.  * ^ * r 

As  to  the  opinion  of  medical  jurists,  I will  only  adduce  that  of 
Christison.  “ For  my  part  (says  he),  taking  into  account  the  general 
as  well  as  the  medical  circumstances  of  the  case,  I do  not  entertain  a 
doubt  of  his  guilt.”f  Sir  Henry  Halford,  in  1833,  uses  this  language : 
“ Sir  T.  Boughton,  who  was  poisoned  by  Capt.  Donellan  in  1780,  with 
laurel-water.”l  I shall  have  occasion  hereafter  to  notice  the  regrets  o 
John  Hunter  concerning  his  testimony. 

r//e  oiY  of  toi/reZ  also  acts  as  a violent  poison.^ 

Prunus  padus.—  l\\^  essential  oil  of  this  contains,  according  to 
Schrader,  9-25  per  cent  of  hydrocyanic  acid.  Both  its  distilled  w ater 
and  essential  oil  are  poisonous  to  animals,  and  even  its  fruit  is  mju- 

(Wild  cherry-tree.) -Its  leaves  arc  poisonous 
to  certain  animals,  as  calves,  while  its  berries  intoxicate  birds.  • 
Morris,  in  his  inaugural  dissertation  at  Philadelphia  in  1802  mentions 
that  he  destroyed  kittens,  &c.  with  its  distilled  water.  Mr.  Prottet 

detected  the  hydrocyanic  acid  in  its  bark.f  - , . , 

He  obtained  an  oil  by  distillation  from  the  bark,  a drop  of  wh  h 
placed  on  the  tongue  of  a cat  caused  convulsions,  loss  of  power  tl 
Pedor  extremities,  and  general  prostration.  They 
off  in  half  an  hour.  This  oil  also  appears  to  be  abundant  in  the  k 

‘m/.™  rocter  supposes  this  oil,  when  purified,  to  be 
the  hydruret  of  bentule  (purified  oil 

Wohler.  And  that  its  deleterious  properties  are  due  to  prussic 


• BurnetlN  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.,  Pnnii.s 
quote  die  volume  and  page  of  Lacon,  as  the  editions  are  so  uumerou.,.  Iu«  M 

" P.  085.  5.  Hf  S^rS'Snrrains  no 

de  Pl.armacie.  vol.  xxii.  p.  S14  . „ , , . u ,,  22.  I’hiladelphift  Journal 

^ Barton’s  Materia  Medica,  part  i.  p.  1 1 ; part  ii.  p.  ir- 

of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi.  p.  11. 
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alone,  as  (lie  hj^druret  has  no  sensible  effect  on  the  animal  economy, 
other  than  its  disagreeable  taste.* 

Dr.  Price,  of  Centreville,  Ohio,  states  that  in  1834  there  was  a 
great  scarcity  of  cultivated  fruit,  but  an  abundance  of  wild  cherries,  of 
which  children  generally  partook  freely.  A number  of  cases  similar 
to  the  follomng  occurred  under  his  own  observation.  In  a few  hours 
after  eating  this  fruit  a child  was  seized  with  vomiting,  stupor,  dilated 
and  insensible  pupil,  loss  of  strength,  small  and  frequent  pulse,  pale 
skin,  clenched  jaws,  inability  to  swallow  or  speak,  and  cold  extremities. 
The  case  was  successfully  treated  with  aqua  ammonias,  after  forcing 
open  the  jaws, — sinapisms  to  the  stomach  and  extremities,  injections 
of  Epsom  salts,  followed  by  a cathartic. 

Many  birds  were  intoxicated  by  this  fruit,  and  easily  caught.f 
Prunus  7iigra.  (Black  cherry-tree.) — Its  bark,  infused  in  cider, 
proved  poisonous  to  several  persons  in  this  state  some  years  since. 

Prunus  caroliniana.  (Wild  orange.)  — Elliot  remarks  that  its 
leaves  are  very  poisonous,  and  frequently  in  the  spring  of  the  year 
destroy  cattle  that  are  tempted  to  browse  freely  on  them.j: 

Amygrlahis  communis.  (Bitter  almonds.)  — These,  when  pounded 
and  taken  in  sufficient  quantity,  prove  highly  deleterious,  as  has  been 
proved  by  numerous  experimenters. 

The  essential  oil  of  bitter  almonds  acts  violently.  One  drop  ap- 
plied to  the  tongue  of  a cat  instantly  excited  convulsions,  to  which  loss 
o(  motion  and  insensibility  succeeded,  the  respiration  became  hurried, 
and  death  followed  at  the  end  of  five  minutes.  So,  also,  when  two 
drops  w'ere  injected  into  the  rectum.  W^hile  performing  these  experi- 
ments, Mr.  Brodie  touched  his  tongue  with  a probe  that  had  been  dipped 
into  the  oil.  He  instantly  experienced  an  uneasy  sensation  in  the  epi- 
gastiic  region,  and  a weakness  of  the  limbs.  The  application  of  the  oil 
to  the  cellular  texture  was  equally,  but  not  instantaneously,  destructive.^ 


* Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  ix.  p.  298. 

+ M estern  Journal  of  3Iedii'al  and  Physical  Science.s,  vol.  xi.  p.  191. 

■ ....I  * » t r\  IkT  .1*  • ... 


Elliot’s  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  540.  North  American  a’i 


a ,,  ...  ',■  r - ..rchives,  vol.  ii.  p.  .31 . 

9 s experiments  on  vegetable  poisons,  in  Philosophical  Transactions, 

according  to'Robiqnet,  the  essential  oil  of  almonds  does  not,  like  common  essential 
oils,  exist  ready  formed  in  the  almond,  hut  is  only  produced  when  the  almond  pulp 
comes  111  contact  with  water.  It  contains  hydrocyanic  acid  in  the  proportion  of  frorn 
o to  14  )ier  cent. 

Geiger,  however,  obtained  by  distillation  two  pounds  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds 
•tiich  contained  33  4 grains  of  hydrocyanic  acid,  and  consequently  only  a little  more 
than  a grain  to  the  ounce. 

This  substance  has  peculiarly  occupied  the  attention  of  chemists.  Vogel  and 
tohiquet  Braude’s  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  404  ; vol.  xv.  p.  155.  Annals  of  Philo- 
ophy,  vol.  XI  p.  426.  Wohler  and  Liebig,  London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical 
Roldm  P-  P-  70.  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  xxvi.  p 2G2. 

iIEdi  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  430.  Goppert 

l?MS‘r''''R  au  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  ^ 455.  Geiger,  Liebig; 

Id  4RO  ’ and  Bontron,  Journal  de  Pliarmacie,  vol.  xxi.  p.  343;  vol.  xxii. 

«P-  480  ; vol.  XXIII.  pp.  391,  503,  589. 

iftltnoiIdra.',T,i‘"i"'‘"‘^'''f®‘'.’*  experiments,  the  products,  by  distillation  of  bitter 
rsinnoxim.  f I ‘.'®  la'U'el,  is  a hydruret  of  benziile,  and  which  is 

the  ran.!  ’ f -1®  evolution  of  a cyan-benzule  takes  place,  which  is 

’•■parated  fmm  V Ii'“®''  cunta'uing  prussic  acid,  and  which  may  he 

P from  It — London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  lUagazine,  vol.  xi.  p.  160. 
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Two  cases  are  said  to  liave  occurred  at  Montpelier  of  children 
poisoned  by  the  use  of  bitter  almonds.  In  one,  the  person  had  eaten 
tiieni  after  they  had  been  heated  in  a copper  vessel ; and  m the  other, 
the  child  had  been  made  to  drink  the  milk  as  a remedy  against 

^^'^Metzdorff  relates  of  an  hypochondriac,  aged  forty-eight  years,  who 
swallowed  two  drachms  of  the  oil  of  bitter  almonds.  In  a few  minutes 
I S servant,  whom  he  called  to  his  bedside,  observed  that  his  features 
became  spasmodically  contracted,  and  his  eyes  fixed.  Insensibility  soon 
ensued,  wdth  stertorous  breathing,  and  the  breath  smelling  strong  j of 
bitter  almonds.  Death  followed  in  thirty  minutes  from  taking  the  oih 
The  b^v  was  examined  in  twenty-nine  hours  afterwards,  and  although 
Jit  temtSure^h^  never  exeeeded  40°  Fahr.,  putrefaction  was  tar 
advanced  The  body  was  inflated  with  gas,  and  the  skin  covered  with 
W,Sh“rMn  stains.  Pure  blood  flowed  from  the  mouth  and  nosj  and 
Ure  thole  body  had  the  odour  of  almonds.  The  jaws  "ere  hrin  y 
fixed  The  stomach  and  intestines  were  red,  and  chequered  uiA 

bloody  streaks  and  in  Tete  gorged 

Stioletcoloured  iuld  blood  The 

ftattt'itCttthTLter  W^  empty.  The  brain  was  erer, 
where  tinged  with  the  -each  are  very  often  dis- 

tilleffrtirpSn 


I 


i 


tllieU  lUl  LAIC  --  --  1 CJ  v.'  . 

charged  with  the  oil  it  "I-*  'a-smaii  quantity  of  this  t 

S^frtrd  S'L'rattaStotte  lately  occurred  in  England  from  , 

tr  fetTcases  of  poisoning  with  the  peach-blossoms  are  quot  j 
fronJ  HuM™  The  symptoms  were  violent  purging,  convuls.ons,  and 
lor  Thte  are  ra.Lr  the  symptonas  of  a na..ot.eo-aend.§ 

'^An  oil  is  obtained  by  distilling  .ts  “ f'^'Jrsburgh,  has  as- 

certS’»  ^ "e^tS 


death 


LdAwAJO  wx*’-*  V ^ 

• London  Jlodical  «nd 

,1,  trom  eatini!  Iiitter  '’S'VT.IL „i  vk  rail.  P-  23d-  ^ ““ 


‘t  3on  n.l,  voh  saii.  p 


a in  England  in  Uecemner  io.,i.  christison,  p-  , 

cal  Repository,  vol.  iv.  p.  lo.  .„d  Surgical  Jouina'j 

Ibid.  p.  (i«8.  1 1 is  mentifined  in  the  bdmhurgj.^  ^ ,,e„n«l 
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many  of  the  textures,  as  tlie  lungs,  conjunctiva,  cellular  tissue,  &c., 
M ere  dyed  of  a yellow  colour.* 

Nitrogen  is  classified  by  Orfila  among  the  narcotic  poisons. 
Animals,  when  plunged  into  it,  experience  a difficulty  of  respiration, 
which  gradually  becomes  more  rapid  and  breaker,  but  without  any 
lesion  of  the  nervous  functions.  Life  is,  ho^vever,  readily  restored  by 
exposure  to  the  atmosphere. 

In  Mr.  Broughton’s  experiments  on  animals,  death  followed  almost 
instantaneously  from  immersion  into  it.  The  right  ventricle  u'as  dis- 
tended with  black  blood,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain,  pleura,  and  lungs, 
were  collapsed. 

Carbonic  oxide — This  forms  a part,  as  we  have  already  stated,  of 
the  deleterious  gases  arising  from  burning  charcoal.  There  are,  how^- 
e^  er,  one  or  two  facts  cm  record  of  its  influence  when  prepared  in  the 
laboratory. 

Sir  Humphry  Davy  inspired  it,  in  a state  of  mixture,  with  about 
one-fourth  of  common  air.  The  effect  was  a temporary  loss  of  sensa- 
tion, Avhich  was  succeeded  by  giddiness,  sickness,  acute  pains  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  body,  and  extreme  debility.  Some  days  elapsed 
before  he  entirely  recovered.j- 

Mr.  Witter,  of  Dublin,  desirous  of  fully  ascertaining  the  effects  of 
carbonic  oxide  when  freely  inhaled,  took  three  or  four  full  inspirations 
of  It.  The  consequence  was,  an  inconceivably  sudden  deprivation  of 
sense  and  volition.  He  fell  supine  and  motionless  on  the  floor,  and 
continued  in  a slate  of  total  insensibility  for  almost  half  an  hour,  and 
apparently  lifeless,  as  pulsation  was  nearly  extinct.  Various  restorative 
: means  were  used  without  success;  but  on  the  introduction  of  oxygen 
; ps  into  the  lungs,  he  recovered,  wdth  convulsive  agitation,  excessive 
I lieadap,  and  quick,  irregular  pulsation ; and  for  some  time  after 
; mental  recovery,  total  blindness,  extreme  sickness,  and  vertigo,  were 
' experienced.  An  unconquerable  propensity  to  sleep  succeeded,  after 
Which  he  gradually  recovered.! 

ITe  following  curious  fact  has  also  been  considered  as  illustrative  of 
■ the  effects  of  the  carbonic  oxide.  I quote  it  for  its  singularity,  although 

’ satisfied  but  that  other  causes  may  have  aided  in  producing 

the  disease.  v & 

“ 1 he  workmen  of  a cotton  manufactory  at  Argues,  near  Dieppe, 

I Mere  attacked  with  nausea,  vertico,  and  convulsions,  which  so  much 
t weeted  their  imaginations,  that  they  thought  they  saw  spectres  and 
’ AT  M-  objects  flying  at  them,  and  seizing  them  by  the  throat. 

- J.  iNicolle,  an  apothecary  at  Dieppe,  published  a memoir  on  this 
(pease  and  he  attributes  it  to  the  gaseous  oxide  of  carbon,  resulting 
ro  n the  decomposition  of  the  oil  by  the  heat  of  a cast-iron  stove,  on 
■puch  they  vrere  in  the  habit  of  placing  their  vessels  of  that  fluid.  This 
gaseous  product,  being  lighter  than  the  atmosphere,  would  ascend,  and 

' finalities Professor  Hiiriefeld  would  seem  to  deny  its  poisonous 
Joiirnal,  vol.  xxLi  p 4G0  I»Ie<lical  and  Surgieal 

I 
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this  M-av  he  accounts  for  the  fact,  that  the  persons  in  the  upper 
itort  ot“he  manufaclovy  were  first  affected,  whde  those  o„  the  ground 

““7P“"8  S’;?”*'’' 

a mixture  of  air  and 

headach,  and  weakness  o ,iia  muscles  of  the  chest ; the  second 

fimt  attempt  caused  in  the  breast,  and  in- 

induced  an  overpowering  . third  seemed  to  remove  all 

sensibility  to  external  objects;  while  the  On  again 

sensation,  and  the  than  a minute,  he  continued 

becoming  sensible,  u Inch  cpp  impending  sutfocation,  extreme 

to  suffer  for  some  time  from  a feeling  ot  impe  g Broughton’s 

:^st:ts  r dSon! 

=Lr?ou”dr  .Kg,rsf  - vesseu  of  the  brain 

were  nearly  empty,  and  the  lungs  co  apse  J 

night,  with  stupor,,  and  if  one  bne  person 

and  roused  the  rest,  proba  y froth  issuing  from  his 

was  comatose,  and  occasionally 

mouth,  vomiting,  'f ‘77,^;“ '■‘'^8’3S  ho^  time  of  the 

relieved  him  somewhat,  but  he  d gorged, 

alarm.  On  dissection  the  vessels  of  fte  ^ '\o„gesled,  mid  it. 

the  blood  in  the  heart  ooagnlatcd,  one 

bronchial  tube  Wee^rf  "?  „„  aonbt  that  an  atmosphere 

S tin  a°dose“ room, ’and  at  injurious  re 

Nitrous  oxide  gas. — Occasiona  y of  its  being  hurtful 

Tsuch  "v^eaVtangf  ■ cL3  hence  unwilling  to  make  it 
the  subject  of  exhibition  at  th't  ^.enl  dajn  ^ 

smaS“SX-  tL"'l;:X  nere  coma  - 

vnisions.  Hunefeld  confirms  these  resdt  - > “^7  or  si» 

-'nX ; '*r  -d  X,r  d very  noxious  to 

''“*'S;:;!ffns.-When  In-eathed  in  a st«e  otj-rity. 

found  that  animals  lived  longei  in  i eontinued  for  any  length 

;eX“:ic  motion  of  the 

• Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  , 

t ChriHtlBon,  p.  703,  from  Davy  * Researelie*. 

I Braude’s  Journal,  N.  S.  cj,ristison,  p.  604. 

§ Annales  d’Hygidne,  vol.  iii.  p.  457-  l^hrutis  , r 

||  Christiion,  p.  716* 
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Ace, -a  maintained.  The  blood,  both  in  the  veins  and  arteries,  was  of 
a bright  scailet  colour.  From  these  experiments  Mr.  Broughton  is 
induced  to  rank  oxygen  among  the  sedative  poisons.* 

Hydrogen  gas.—\i  is  doubted  by  many  whether  this  should  be 
deemed  a poison.  Span-ows  and  kittens  immersed  in  an  atmosphere 
of  It  however,  died  in  half  a minute,  and  Mr.  Broughton  found  the 
right  ventricle  distended  with  black  blood,  and  the  brain  and  lungs 
collapsed.  Cardone  s experiments  on  himself  would  also  seem  to 
render  its  dangerous  nature  probable.f 

Carbonic  acid  gas  and  sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas  also  belong  to 
this  division  of  poisons.  I have  considered  them  in  a previous  chapter 
and  will  only  add,  that  the  antidote  for  the  latter  is  chlorine.  Chlo^ride 
of  hme,  in  solution,  may,  therefore,  be  employed. 

• Brande’s  Journal,  ul  antea. 

is  a.sphyxiated  by  the  effliivia  of  Im  ^ obseived  fact,  that  when  an  animal 

has  b*eei;  vSedVy  bu violently  convulsed,  if  the  air 
it  dies  if  it  be  hv  pnlr»  o.af.V  i hand,  it  sleeps  quietly  until 

the  pr^/uct  L C.&  acid  but  hi  tbe  fornjr  case 

oxide  is  formed.”— Raspail’s  rbemi<.M.  i**  proportion  of  carbonic 

‘P  Chemistiy,  translated  by  Dr,  Henderson,  p.  301. 
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CHAPTER  XXI. 


narcotico-acrid  poisons. 

Atropa  belladonna -effects;  raculatuin.''  Cicuta 

effects.  Nicotiana  tabacuin—eff  , J , cynapium.  Ch»ropbyllum  syl. 
virosa,  maculata.  (Enanthe  cioca  . ^ species.  Helleborui 

vestre.  Siam  latifolium.  Acon.tum  2l,.cur^^^ 

niger.  Veratrnm  album,  and  ot  »er  sp  i ^ g„iens.  Anagallis  arvensii. 

purpurea.  Scilla  maritima.  Ipecacuanh  . ,^1^,  and  other  species. 

L-istolochia  clematitis.  Cerium  oleander  Ce.be, 

Apocynum.  Asclepias.  ^ ^^,3nces  on  dissection ; strychnine 

tnent.  Strychnos  mix  vomica— effec  PP  M''oorara.  Curare. 

_tests.  StrycbnosIgnatii-Tieut6.  ^F-ntiar^^  r.cn^a.^ 

Camphor.  Cocculus  indicus;  picrotox  dissection  — treatment. 

Poisonous  Lathvrus  cicera.  Eivum 

Ergot.  Spurred  maize.  Diseased  wheat.  Darnel.  dissection- 

treatment.  Sulphuric  ether.  ...  „f  bromine— of  potassium.  Unar- 

oil  of  tar.  Creosote.  Cyanuret  of  lodme-of  b.om.ne  ot  p 

ranged  vegetable  poisons.  Compound  poisoning. 

« Narcotico-acrid  poisons  other 

action,  the  one  local  and  ^ Son.e- 

remote,  and  consisting  of  an  imFess  t , ^ comatose  natur^ 

times  they  cause  narcotism,  whicli  » .....v^sinctular  group  there  is 

often  attended  with  delirium ; bu  m violent  spasms.  At 

neither  insensibility  nor  ’ j they  are  applied.  This 

other  times,  they  excite  Those  which  inflame  the 

effect,  however,  is  by  no  death  in  this  manner, 

tissues  where  they  are  applied  u > j ^ symptoms,  but  they 

Some  of  them  may  produce  veiy 

generally  prove  fatal  through  ‘hetr  opei  a on  o be 

^ Ortila  divides  this  class  ° , mh 

stated  here,  although  it  must  be  '^dJed  ^ distinguished, 

each  other,  and,  therefore,  cannot  „ as  atropa,  datura 

1.  Those  whose  principal  symptom  is  deliiium, 

stramonium,  &c.  , tetanus,  as  nuv  vomica, 

2.  Those  whose  principal  symptom  is  tetami  , 

strychnine,  •■‘vc.  . loir..,'  hut  at  the  same  Fi^ 

' S.  Those  which  also  excite  egrivulsioiis, 

• ChriatisoD,  71^' 

~ 4 • % 
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cause  impaired  sensibility  and  sleep,  as  cocculus  indicus,  camphor,  upas 

ci>i  lI  • 


4.  Poisonous  mushrooms. 

5.  Poisonous  grain. 

6.  Alcohol,  ether,  and  empyreumatic  oils. 

The  individual  substances  to  be  noticed,  are  the  following;  — 


Vegetables. 

Solanew, 

Atropa, 

Datura, 

Nicotiana. 

UmbellifertB, 

Coniutn, 

Cicuta, 

CEnanthe, 

jEthusa, 

Cliaerophyllum, 

Slum. 

Ranunculacew, 

Aconitum, 

Helleborus. 

MelanthacecB, 

Veratriim, 

Colchicum. 

S crophttlanneee, 
Digitalis. 

AsphodeletB, 

Scilla. 

Rubiacew, 

Cephaelis, 

Psycothria. 


Rutacea, 

Riita. 

PrimulacecB, 

Anagallis. 

Arislolochi(B, 

Aristolochia. 

Apocynece, 

Nerium, 

Cerbera, 

Apocyimm, 

S try  eh  nos. 

AsclepiadecB, 

Asulepias, 

Cynanchum. 

Ampelidece, 

Cissiis. 

EitphorbiacecB, 

Mercurialis, 

Terebinthaceas^ 

Brucea. 

ArtocarpecB, 

Antiaris. 

LaurinecB, 

Laurus. 


Menispermacecs, 

Cocculus. 

Coriarice, 

Coriaria. 

Fungi, 

Agaricus, 

Sderotium. 

GraminecB, 

Lulium. 

Leguminoscs, 

Latliyrus, 

Ervum, 

Cytisus. 

Alcohol, 

Sulphuric  ether, 

Nitric  ether, 
Empyreumatic  oils, 
Creosote, 

Cyauuret  of  iodine,  &c. 


ninnf  nightshade.)_The  berries  of  this 

Lhti  1 ^'Shly  noxious.  A detachment  of  several  hundred  French 

wprp  n ^ distance  from  Pirna,  near  Dresden, 

were  allured  by  the  inviting  appearances  of  the  berries  of  the  atropa, 

atp  f in  the  neighbourhood.  They  accordingly 

flipfl  ^ them,  and  180  men  were  thus  poisoned,  many  of  whom 
^ cl  ed  before  professional  assistance  could  be  rendered,  and  the  rest  were 
ong  in  recovering.  The  following  were  the  symptoms,  as  related  by 
i . aiiltier  de  Claubry,  the  medical  officer  in  attendance.  Dilatation 
nd  immobility  of  the  pupils,  total  insensibility  of  the  eye  to  the  pre- 
sence ot  external  objects,  or  very  confused  and  indistinct  vision,  the 
conjunctiva  turgid  with  purple-coloured  blood,  prominence  of  the  eye, 
Z Irpai  r appeared  dull  and  heavy,  and  others  bright  and  furious ; 

'P®;  *°"sue,  palate,  and  throat;  deglutition  dif- 
«inl  L impossible  ; nausea,  not  followed  by  vomit- 

•0'  benrlinrr  ’ lypothymia,  syncope  ; inability  to  stand  upright ; 

.affia  movement  of  the 

iilaobn  • fiagers ; lively  delirium,  accompanied  with  a silly  laugh; 

inarticulate  sounds  uttered  with  difficulty;  ineffectual  in- 

vsi  reason””  -iV  evacuation  ; very  gradual  return  to  health  and 

< eason,  without  any  recollection  of  the  preceding  state.* 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  201.  New  England  Journal,  vol,  iv.  p.  92. 
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,„a„,  0.1, er  case,  -laled  by  “LtiXTrS 

SS r-s.a,t  .nouo,.  of  the 

often  remains  for  among 

the  powdered  plant  ^eie  .v  ^ ^|jg  ^yj^oie  external  surface, 

other  symptoms,  with  extie  lot^nn  Fveu  the  throat  was  of 

exactly  resembling  that  observed  sensation  extended 

a deep  I’ed,  and  very  painfu  «.  • „ ’ , qfj-pj-nnts  were  made  to 

.hroughout  the  alimentary  eatial  eame  away  by 

r™r%  aooS  Sn^^log^tic -leal  thia  Uangerons  eon- 
modern  surgery.  nrlministered  to  animals, 

prot™:d\Si„?'dna^^^^^ 

•‘1:0=  r ‘^.rlrrxrtir  \lnr  rinngs  and  hea^^ 
““St 'of '-this  plant  is  fo  poisonons. 

—ion  was  made  twelve 


* Clii-istison  1).  721.  Sage  saw  fourteen  cliildreii  who  had  eaten 
They";tTrnolUlow,  a.?d  the  2 sSered  und« 

and  furious,  leaping  and  ^ ijy  the  nose  and  anus,  and  '’O'" 

spasmodic  twitchings,  an  g the  power  of  deglutition,  1 

bloody  and  purulent  matter  On 

found  that  the  whole  roof  ot  tiis  m go;„g  t„  school  fo  r days 

were  covered  with  at  all,  and  none  were  able  to  aruci 

thereafter,  some  saw  Medical  and  Surgical  Jour 

sound.  Of  this  they  gradually  lecoverea.  & ^ 

nal,  vol.  ix.  p.  380-  Observations  and  In‘l«>"“’  '’"I’  7.!.’,rLl  for 


Koesitler,  in  Burnett’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  1.  ^ j and  hatk' 

“ the  case  of  a girl  ‘ 


; blindness  and  tendency  to  ® pp’.vp.-ea . but  intolerance 


Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxi.  p. —p*  ^ t„.,„«oi  v,il.  *ii.  n.  134. 


1827. 
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hours  after  death.  Putrefaction  had  commenced,  the  abdomen  was 
swollen,  the  scrotum  and  penis  distended  with  foetid  serum,  the  skin 
covered  with  dark  vesicles,  and  the  brain  soft.  The  blood-vessels  of 
the  head  were  gorged,  and  the  blood  every  M'here  fluid  and  flowing 
from  the  mouth,  nose,  and  eyes.* 

Brandes  was  supposed  to  have  discovered  an  alkaloid  in  this  plant, 
which  was  styled  atropine.  It  is  now,  however,  considered  as  impure. 
The  vapour  of  it  was  so  injurious,  producing  violent  headach,  pain  in 
the  back,  giddiness,  and  nausea,  that  he  was  obliged  to  discontinue  his 
experiments.  On  tasting  a small  quantity  of  the  sulphate  of  atropine, 
shaking  of  the  limbs  and  oppression  of  breathing  were  induced,  and 
even  the  vapour  of  this  and  the  other  salts  was  noxious.  Six  drops  of 
the  hydrate  of  atropine  killed  a bird,  producing  previously  dilatation  of 
the  pupil  and  spasms,  succeeded  by  stupor.  On  dissection,  the  head 
and  lungs  were  seen  gorged  with  black  blood.f 

Geiger,  Hesse,  and  Mein,  discovered  the  pure  atropine,  in  a solid 
form.  The  aqueous  solutions  of  its  salts  exhale  during  evaporation  a 
narcotic  vapour,  which  dilates  the  pupil  and  causes  sickness,  giddiness, 
and  headach. j: 

Rungc  has  ascertained  that  alkaline  solutions  and  lime-water  so 
destroy  or  change  the  properties  of  atropine,  as  to  remove  its  power  of 
dilating  the  pupil. § 

In  a fatal  case,  parts  of  the  plant  will  undoubtedly  be  found  in  the 
stomach  or  intestinal  canal.  These  should  be  examined  for  atropine, 
and  it  has  been  suggested  to  boil  down  the  stomach  or  intestines,  and 
evaporate  the  aqueous  solution.  The  extract  may  be  applied  to  the 
eye  to  ascertain  whether  it  produces  its  characteristic  symptoms.  || 

Datura  stramonium,  L.  (Thorn-apple,  Jamestown  weed.) — Its 
native  country  doubtful,  but  naturalised  in  every  part  of  the  United 
States.  (Bigelow.)  This  plant  has  extended  itself  rapidly  over  various 
parts  of  our  country,  and  is  certainly  one  of  the  most  offensive.^ 


* Case  by  Gmeliii : Chiistison,  p.  7'24. 

j ,t  Annals  of  Philosophy,  N.  S.  vol.  i.  p.  270.  Burnett’s  Medical  Botany, 
lej  Geiger’s  experiments  on  it  in  London  Medical  Quarterly  Review,  vol.  i.  p.  215. 
w|  For  an  analysis  of  the  atropa  belladonna  by  Vauquelin,  see  Philosophical  Magazine, 
U vol.  xxxvi.  p.  144. 

t Christison,  3d  edition,  p.  702. 

; § Brande'’s  Journal,  vol.  xviii.  p.  400.  ||  Burnett's  Medical  Botany. 

^ Dr.  Barton  remarks  that  it  grows  in  great  abundance  about  Vincennes,  and  was 
Jfl  introduced  there  about  the  year  1785.  “The  plant,”  he  adds,  “is  cut  down  by 
‘Iti  legal  order,  for  the  inhabitants  assert  that  they  were  never  affected  with  remitting 
fevers  until  the  datura  was  introduced  among  them.  The  effluvia  arising  from  the 

'I'!  leaves,  stem,  and  flowers,  are  supposed  to  have  given  origin  to  the  disease.’’ 

!■  Barton  s Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  145.  This  is  evidently  laying  too 
' much  on  the  plant,  but  its  effluvia  are  certainly  noxious. 

Mr.  Heckewelder,  however,  the  Moravian  missionary,  in  a letter  to  Dr.  Samuel 
tooper  says  that  he  once  lay  in  camp  below  the  falls  of  Ohio,  with  Gen.  Putnam 
> ■ and  others  for  several  days.  The  ground  was  covered  with  stramonium  in  full 
' > ossom ; Its  strong  odour  caused  headach,  and  in  some  days  he  and  Gen.  Putnam 

' ad  each  a fever.  The  fogs  .of  the  river  might  have  caused  this,  yet  as  he  was 
^ accustomed  to  them  and  had  never  been  affected,  he  ascribes  it  to  the  scent  of  the 
‘ planj — Dr.  Cooper’s  Dissertation  on  Stramonium,  in  Caldwell’s  Medical  Theses, 

■ vol.  1.  p.  182.  ’ 
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There  are  numerous  cases  on  record  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  the 

leaves  and  seeds  of  it.  „ , 

Dr.  Barton  states  that  iu  1765,  when  some  of  the  K^tmli  troops 
under  Sir  John  Sinclair  were  stationed  in  the  vicinity  of  plizabeth- 
town,  New  Jersey,  three  of  the  soldiers  collec^d  a quantity  of  the 
plant  (which  they  mistook  for  lamb’s-quartem,  Chenopodmm  album), 
and  dressed  and  ate  it.  One  of  them  became  furious,  and  ran  about 
like  a madman.  The  second  was  seized  with  genuine  tetanus,  and 

^ Dr.  Rush  saw  a child  between  three  and  four  years  old,  who  had 
swallowed  some  of  the  seeds.  A violent  fever, 
the  limbs,  and  a general  eruption  on  the  skin,  were 
panied  with  considerable  swelling,  itching,  and 

Nineties  and  purgatives,  however,  alleviated  the  disease,  and  brought 
away  some  of  the  seeds.  Dilatation  of  the  pupds  and  blindness  sti  1 
remkied,  but  were  obviated  by  a continuance  of  ttie  previous  remedies, 

and  she  recovered  her  health. t p uunafiolnHin 

In  tlie  Transactions  of  the  College  of  Physicians 
Dr.  Moses  Bartram  relates,  that  he  was  cal  ed  to  a ” p 

seized  with  idiocy,  without  fever.  The  pulse  was  «atiira , to^ 
clear,  and  no  internal  function  disturbed  except  those  of  the  biain. 
The  child  appeared  very  happy,  talking,  laughing,  ^ 
motion,  yet  so  weak  that  it  could  not  stand  or  walk  without  Ft  ering. 
He  exhibited  an  emetic,  and  the  seeds  of  the  thorn-apple  were  rejec  , 
after  which  the  child  recovered,! 

* Barton’s  Medical  and  Physical  Jounial,  vol.i.p.l^ 

He,*e  S:  to,  ey.s,  »nd 

ever,  similar  to  those  mentioned  ui  the  text.  y • gariandiere. Journal  of 

Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xv  p 54.  ^wo  and  a 

Foreign  Science,  vol.  i.  p.  463.  P w^iih  insensibility,  were  among  the 

half  years  old.  Convulsions  ^ xvi.  p.  155. 

Dr.  Siemond. — Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  327*  remarkahle  case  by 

Several  are  quoted  by  Orfila  from  £o;it;ty  p.  259, 

iiTii = f ? 

Physical  Journal,  vols.  xxv.  and  xxvi. 

American  Cases. 

By  Dr.  Brown._New  York  Medical  Repository,  vol.  v.  p.  36.  A scarlet  efflo- 
rescence was  ‘7^6  luesent,  and  the  pupds  the  poison  pro- 

Tables,  note,  p.  69. 
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Orfila  enumerates  the  following  list  of  symptoms  as  produced 
by  this  plant : “ Intoxication,  delirium,  loss  of  sense,  drowsiness,  a 
sort  of  madness  and  fury ; loss  of  memory,  sometimes  transitory,  and 
sometimes  permanent ; convulsions,  paralysis  of  the  limbs,  cold  sweats, 
and  excessive  thirst  and  tremblings.” 

Dr.  Drake,  of  Cincinnati,  mentions  that  it  is  not  uncommon  in 
the  western  states  to  observe  hemiplegia,  Avith  spasmodic  atfections 
of  the  opposite  side,  in  children  who  have  eaten  the  seeds  or 
flowers.* 

The  stramonium  was  some  years  since  used  to  a considerable  ex- 
tent in  asthma,  - and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  in  some  cases  it 
proved  deleterious.f 

The  tincture  and  decoction  of  this  substance  produce  effects 
resembling  those  already  described.  Half  a wine-glassful  of  the 
former,  after  the  common  symptoms,  caused  violent  convulsions,  lock- 
jaw, and  stertorous  breathing. J The  extract  used  as  a suppository 
and  introduced  into  the  rectum  induced  many  of  the  symptoms  of 
delirium  tremens.§  Even  bruising  the  leaves  in  a mortar  has  caused 
dilated  pupil  and  irritation  of  the  skin.|| 

In  two  fatal  cases  of  children  less  than  three  years  old,  an  examina- 
tion was  made.  In  one,  a large  quantity  of  the  seeds  was  found  in 
the  intestines;  but  no  mention  is  made  of  any  marks  of  irritation  in 
them  or  in  the  stomach.  The  bladder  was  distended  and  the  vessels 
of  the  pia  mater  loaded.  In  the  other,  where  death  followed  in  twenty- 
four  hours,  the  brain  was  natural ; the  blood  semifluid  throughout  the 
body ; the  stomach  and  intestines  healthy  ; the  bladder  distended  ; 


By  Dr.  C.  D.  Meigs.  Here  also,  in  a chilil,  there  was  a very  general  efflores- 
cence (small  petechiae).  — North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iii. 

p»  Oo* 

By  Dr.  R.  Griffith,  symptoms  similar;  but  three  days  after  eating  the  seeds, 
and  wlien  the  patient  was  relieved  from  the  immediate  symptoms,  a general  eruption 
resembling  measles  broke  out  and  continued  twelve  hours. — American  Journal  of 
Medical  Sciences,  vol.  v.  p.  251. 

^ By  Dr.  Slavens  of  Kentucky,  a case  of  attempted  poisoning  by  a parent,  first 
witli  the  seeds  and  then  with  the  decoction.  Great  torpor  of  the  bowels  ensued 
from  tbe  repeated  doses. — Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  iv.  p.  1J2. 

By  Dr.  Williams  of  Ohio,  a child  delirious  and  deaf  from  merely  chewing,  not 
swallowing  the  seeds. — Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  viii. 
p.  165.  ^ ’ 


By  Dr.  Hooker  of  New  Haven,  of  a family  poisoned  by  the  leaves  being 
boiled  with  greens  for  dinner.  They  all  recovered — Boston  Medical  and  Surir. 
Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  CO. 

Anonymous  cases  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  ix.  p.  10. 

• Drake’s  Tables,  note,  p.  69. 

+ See  on  this  point  Dr.  Bree’s  Letter  on  Stramonium,  in  New  England 

Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  411.  ^ 

Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  253.  Dr.  Swaine,  in 
uuinhurgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  ii.  p.  2?2.  Mr.  Mash,  in  I>ondon 

Medical  Gazette,  vol.  viii.  p.  605.  ’ 

§ Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  493. 
m al«i  ) ^Icdical  Recorder,  vol.  xiv.  p.  203.  Very  dangerous  results  have 

n Am  Stramonium  ointment  to  an  abraded  surface. — North 

Surgical  Jouruah  vol.  si.  p.  483,  from  Journal  de  Cliimie 
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the  larynx  and  cesophagus  slightly  red,  and  the  rima  glottidis  thickened 

and  very  turgid.*  , ^ i i • . 

The  stomach  of  animals  poisoned  with  the  watery  extract,  by  intro- 
duction into  that  organ,  was  found  inflamed,  and  blood  wa^  extra- 
vasated  between  the  mucous  coat  and  the  one  subjacent  to  it.  he 
lungs  were  of  a deep  red,  and  distended  with  black  and  fluid  blood.f 
^The  substance  formerly  announced  by  Brande  as  daiutme  is  not 
now  recognised  as  the  pure  alkaloid.  Geiger  and  Hesse  have  obtained 
a crystalline  substance  of  an  acrid  taste,  ^yl^lch  is  probablj  the  true 
datudne.  The  eighth  of  a grain  killed  a sparrow,  and  a small 
quantity  applied  to  the  eye  occasioned  great  and  permanent  dilatation 

The  mclal, 

sonous.  The  seeds  of  the  datura  metel  are  used  m Asia  for  their 
soporific  and  intoxicating  qualities,  and  are  made  an  instrument  of 

“''\ZXZTl1Zi  U,  1.  another  speeies,  that  ptodnce,  shnilar 
effects  on  the  human  system.  Dr.  Renton  of  Madeira,  relates  several 

cases  occurring  in  that  island,  from  eating  the  seecls.H  

Xotian  L.  (Tobacco.)-It  s ■“VZfXn  tata  ' 

s,sr’u'"ith'’o“  ■ 

Pte  ” convulsions,  sickness,  and  vomiting,  supervene,  and  death  ottei, 

“ ‘'k  'femair  in  London  was  persuaded  by  an  empiric  to  use  the 

infusion  as  a cure  for  worms.  Soon  after  S'taSmTnTnuti'tt 
she  was  seized  with  violent  convulsion^,  and  died 
Another  in  Hamburg  took  an  enema,  cousistinj,  *1 

fotaco,  boiW  Tn  waiter  for  fifteen  minntes.  In  two  m, notes  there- 

. Mr.  Granger,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Jeur.u.1,  vol.  xri.  p.  155. 
Mr.  Uuffin,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xv.  p.  194. 

f Orfila’s  Toxicology.  Monies  found  the  enipvreimiatic  oil  ^ 

htramoniuin  poisonous  to  dinmais.  s 

'“'yElX-gfiledical  and  Surgical  Jeurn.l,  vel.  vli.  p.  97.  and  .Mr.  EnyW 

"‘7  SuVgKf.;iieu.Chirnrgi»l  'y  - nt 

, o.r.la's  Uireclion.,p.l07.,  Au 

f:r «e"pu“n" = -Id  “Msr;\ree^  rs’;rg; 

surg^ 

the  symptoms  of  ^ i„  t£  same  work,  vol.xii.p.  H- 

nance,  and  spasmodic  contraction,  is  g vol  vi.  p.  187. 

1 1 North  American  Medical  and  burgical  Journal,  vol.  m.  p. 
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after  she  Avas  seized  with  vomiting,  violent  convulsions,  and  stertorous 
breathing.  Death  ensued  in  three  hours  after  taking  it.* * * § 

Externally,  the  effects  are  no  less  striking.  A man  and  his  wife 
fomented  their  bodies  with  a watery  infusion  of  tobacco,  in  order  to 
remove  the  itch.  Giddiness,  headach,  retching  and  vomiting,  with 
diarrhoea,  soon  supervened.  Thirst  accompanied  these,  as  also  spasms, 
and  the  debility  and  oppression  were  great.  They  were,  however, 
gradually  relieved  by  judicious  treatment.f  A liniment,  prepared  Avith 
the  poAvder  of  tobacco  and  butter;  applied  to  the  heads  of  children 
labouring  under  tinea,  caused  A^ertigoes,  violent  vomitings  and  faint- 
ings,  extreme  perspiration,  and  a staggering  Avalk.| 

In  a case  Avhere  the  expressed  juice  of  tobacco,  applied  to  the 
head  of  a boy  for  tinea  capitis,  proved  fatal  in  three  hours,  the  brain 
and  viscera  Avere  found  healthy,  but  the  blood  in  the  heart  Avas  fluid, 
Avith  the  exception  of  a coagulum  in  the  right  A-entricle.§  In  the  case 
related  by  Dr.  Grahl,  there  Avas,  tAVO  days  after  death,  great  lividity  of 
the  back,  paleness  of  the  lips,  and  flexibility  of  the  joints.  The 
omentum  very  I’ed,  Avithout  goi’ging  of  its  vessels  ; the  small  and  great 
uitestines,  both  outside  and  inside,  gorged  and  red,  and  in  some  parts 
of  the  mucous  membrane,  extravasated  bloody  patches.  The  other 
abdominal  viscera  natural,  but  their  vessels  very  empty  of  blood.  The 
stomach  natural,  the  lungs  pale  red,  the  heart  empty  of  blood,  and  the 
brain  A^ery  natural.  || 

Several  experimenters  have  examined  the  effects  of  tobacco  on 
animals.  Fontana  found  that  the  insertion  of  the  oil  into  Avounds 
induced  temporary  paralysis,  but  not  death.«(|  Brodie  used  both  the 
infusion  and  the  oil.  The  formei’,  Avhen  injected  into  the  rectum  of  an 
animal,  produced  faintness  and  early  insensibility  and  death.  It 
stopped  the  circulation  of  the  heart,  and  caused  syncope.  The  latter 
excited  violent  convulsions,  frequent  respiration,  and  death,  occasion- 
ing this  termination  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the  brain.** 

The  experiments  of  Orfila  Avith  snuff  produced  results  generally 
similar  to  those  Ave  have  noAV  related ; and  they  also  sheAv,  that  the 
extract  of  nicotiana  rusiica  acts  in  the  same  manner  as  tobacco,  but  is 
less  active. 

Vauquelin  some  years  since  analysed  tobacco,  and  found  in  it  an 
acrid  principle,  Avhich  Avas  styled  nicotine.  Subsequent  investigations 
by  Posselt  and  Reimarus  have  shewn  that  this  substance  is  the  essen- 
tial oil  of  tobacco,  Avhich  is  solid  at  ordinary  temperatures  ; and  they 
succeeded  in  obtaining  another  principle,  Avhich  they  deem  the  true 

* Case  by  Dr.  Grahl  (from  Hufelaud’s  Journal),  Edinburgli  Med.  and  Surg; 

Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  227-  See  also  Burnett’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  i. 

t Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xi.  p.  327.  i Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  214. 

§ Case  by  Mr.  Weston,  from  London  Med.  and  Physical  Journal,  quoted  in 
Co.\e’3  Medical  Museum,  vol.iii.  appendix,  p.  177- 

II  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surg.  .Journal,  vol.  xxxvi.  p.  227- 

Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xii.  p.  110.  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixxi 
p.  163.  See  also  Dr.  Morries’  experiments  in  Edinburgh  Med.  and  Surg.  Journal, 
vol.  xxxix.  p.  383. 

**  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.ii.  p.  274. 
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nicotine.  This  is  volatile,  extremely  acrid,  and  capable  of  forming 
salts.*  Half  a grain  of  the  hydrochlorate  produced  violent  nervous 
symptoms,  succeeded  by  insensibility  for  three  hours,  in  an  animal.t 
Conium  rnaculatum,  L.  (Hemlock.)-Raving  madness  and  epi- 
leptic  fits  occurred  to  Mr.  Ray,  in  the  case  of  a woman  who  had 
eaten  the  roots  of  this  plant.!  Vertigo,  convulsions,  coma,  and  death, 
were  the  result  to  two  soldiers  at  Waltham  Abbey,  in  Essex,  who  lad 

boiled  it  with  their  bacon  for  dinner.^  , , . , u 

Some  soldiers  partook  of  broth  into  which  hemlock  had  been  put. 
All  of  them  were  shortly  after  seized  with  pains  in  the  head  and  throat, 
and  felt  as  if  drunk ; but  the  one  w'ho  had  eaten  the  mosd  had  lam 
down  and  gone  to  sleep.  When  first  noticed,  he  was  insensible,  respir- 
in<T  with  great  difficulty;  his  pulse  small  and  slow,  even  to  thirty 
pulsations  in  the  minute ; the  extremities  were  cold,  and  the  face  bluis  , 
and  distended  with  blood.  An  emetic  was  given  without  effect.  He 
complained  of  being  cold,  but  shortly  after  lost  again  the  use  of^peech 
and  sense,  and  died  in  three  hours  after  taking  the  poison.  On  d. 
section,  there  were  some  red  spots  seen  round  the  pylorus  ; the  mtes- 
tine*  were  healthy,  hut  all  the  vessels  of  the  brau, 
blood,  and  on  opening  the  cranium,  there  flowed  out  blood  sufficient 

to  fill  twice  an  ordinary  chamber-pot.  H 

Convulsions,  furious  delirium,  and  swellings  of  thejace,  appear* 
thus  to  be  among  the  leading  symptoms  from  the  use  of  this  POi^on. 

The  juice,  aiid  the  extract  when  properly  prepared  produce  simdar 
effects  on  animals.  Orfila  has,  however,  shewn  that  the  extra 

usually  sold  in  the  shops  is  inefficient  and  weak.^[ 

l7a  case  examined  liy  Dm.  Christison  and  Coindet,  where  a hjpo. 
chondriacal  old  woman  took  two  ounces  of  a strong  infusion  of  1 
lock  in  whisky,  early  in  the  morning,  fasting,  and 
in  an  hour  after,  being  comatose  and  slightly  com  uLed,  t e c^sel 
the  head  were  not  turgid,  but  the  blood  wa.s  eveiy  “ f ^,,5 

Braudes  has  obtained  a peculiar  alka  oid  from  the  juic 

leaves  of  this  plant,  which  is  variously  called  ^5,0^6 

Half  a grain  will  kill  a rabbit  with  tetanic  symptoms  resemblin^  tho. 


183o,  appendix,  _p.^38.  O.  Hemy  a p,.„fes8or  Massey’s  Essay  on  the 


no'Xt  whare^r^-Quarteily  Joiunal  of  Foreign 
p.  104. 

••  Christison,  p.  735. 


influence  of  Tobacco  upon  life  and  l.ealth.—Boston^  18.36. 

+ Philadelpliia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  v p.  -01. 
t Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  XIX.  p.  634. 

f,  Se  bT'M 

A drachm  of  the  extiact  piepared  »y  oi  nf  tW  shoos  in  Pans,  produced 

wh.l.  .»  .....ce,  »d^ev»  ».  dracl,™^  sVy.  v.l.  1. 
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produced  by  stryclmlne.* * * §  Geiger,  in  farther  experiments,  ascer- 
tained that  the  seeds,  flowers,  or  fresh  stems,  yielded  a volatile  alkali, 
analogous  to  that  in  tobacco.  The  dry  plant  is  almost  destitute  of  it. 
Coniin,  as  obtained  by  Geiger,  is  irritating  to  the  eyes,  causes  giddi- 
ness, and  indeed  is  so  highly  poisonous,  that  one  or  two  grains  are 
sufficient  to  kill  the  largest  animal.f 

Dr.  Christison,  in  a paper  read  before  the  Royal  Society  of  Edin- 
burgh, states  that  he  had  repeated  the  analysis  of  Geiger,  and  obtained 
precisely  the  same  results.  On  birds  it  caused  coma,  convulsions,  and 
depressed  action,  or  even  paralysis  of  the  heart ; while  on  the  higher 
order  of  animals  it  is  a local  irritant,  and  its  remote  action  is  to  cause 
a swiftly  increasing  paralysis  of  the  muscles,  ending  fatally  by  asphyxia 
from  palsy  of  the  muscles  of  respiration.  He  also  found  this  poison  to 
be  exceeding  active.  Two  drops  applied  to  a wound,  or  introduced 
into  the  eye  of  a dog,  rabbit,  or  cat,  -sometimes  destrqyed  life  in 
ninety  seconds. 

Dr.  Christison  has  also  rendered  it  highly  probable  that  the  state 
poison  of  the  ancients  (as  that  by  which  Socrates  was  killed),  was  not 
conium  maculatum,  as  has  been  commonly  supposed..): 

Cictita  virosa,  L.,  or  aquatica.  (Water-hemlock.) — This  is  a more 
violent  poison  than  the  preceding. 

The  following  train  of  symptoms  has  been  noticed : dazzling, 
obscurity  of  the  sight,  vertigo,  headach,  often  acute  and  excruciating, 
a vacillating  walk,  anxiety  of  the  prascordia,  cardialgia,  dryness 
of  the  throat,  ardent  thirst,  eructatio,  vomiting  of  greenish  matter, 
frequent  and  interriqited  respiration,  tetanic  contractions  of  the  jaws, 
sometimes  followed  by  lethargy,  with  coldness  of  the  extremities  ; at 
other  times  with  a furious  delirium,  or  attacks  resembling  epilepsy.  In 
one  or  two  cases,  a swelling  of  the  face  has  been  noticed.  In 
a case  where  death  followed,  hiccup  and  fruitless  efforts  to  vomit  were 
present,  with  tetanic  convulsions.  The  abdomen  and  face  swelled  after 
death,  and  there  flowed  a quantity  of  green  froth  from  the  mouth. § 

The  experiments  of  Wepfer  prove  how  deadly  this  plant  is  to 
animals  ; and  Linnaeus,  in  his  Tour  to  Lapland,  has  illustrated  it  in  an 
impressive  manner.  At  Tornea,  hundreds  of  cattle  were  annually 
destroyed  in  the  spring  without  any  assignable  cause.  The  poison 
was  said  to  be  of  so  pestilential  a nature,  that  though  the  animals 
were  flayed  before  they  rvere  cold,  yet  wherever  their  blood  came  in 
contact  with  the  human  body,  it  caused  gangrenous  spots  and  sores. 
Some,  indeed,  had  lost  their  lives  in  this  way.  On  examining  the 


• IJrande’s  Journal,  N.S.  vol.  iii.  p. ‘227-  Tests  of  this  substance  have  been 
proposed  by  Giseke. — North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  42]. 
For  Batiley’s  and  Bird’s  experiments  on  conium  maculatum,  see  American  Journal 
i >'  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  ix.  p.  50C,  and  vol.  xii.  p.  2G0. 

; j-  British  Association  Report  for  1G31-1832,  p.  601).  London  Medical  Quarterly 

' Review,  vol.  i.  p.  216.  Researcbe.s  on  Conium,  by  Foderd. — Medico-Cbirurgical  Re- 
view,  vol.  x.xxiii.  p.  218.  Rhiladelpbia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vii.  p.  241. 

t On  the  Poisonous  Properties  of  Hemlock  and  its  alkaloid  Conia,  by  R.  Chris- 
tison,  M.D.  Professor. 

§ Orfda’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  248,  collected  from  Wepfer,  Guersent,  &c. 
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meadow  into  wliich  they  were  first  turned  out  to  grass,  he  found  in  it 
a bog  or  marsh,  in  which  the  Cicuia  aquatica  grew  m great  abun- 
dance, and  had  evidently  been  plentifully  cropped  by  the  cattle  in 

In  three  fatal  cases,  the  appearances  on  dissection  were  as  follows ; 
bluish  red  spots  on  the  skin,  pupils  dilated,  vessels  of  the  conjunctiva 
gorged,  lungs  sound,  but  of  a bluish  red  colour,  and  gorged  with 
blood,  as  were  also  the  vessels  of  the  pleura.  Blood  in  the  right  side 
of  the  heart.  Brown  spots  on  the  mucous  membrane  ot  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines,  and  these  organs  distended  with  gas.  hpiglottis 
red,  and  much  mucus  in  the  trachea,  and  the  vessels  of  the  brain 
highly  injected,  as  if  they  had  died  of  apoplexy.-]- 
^ Cicuta  maculata,  L.  (Snake-weed,  American  Hemlock ; called  ^ ild 
carrot,  Wild  parsnip-root,  Mock  eel-root,  in  Virginia.)— A nativj  ol 
this  country.  We  have,  unfortunately,  several  cases  on  record  of 
death  produced  by  the  I'oot  of  this  plant,!  and  from  an  examination  of 
these,  the  following  appear  as  the  effects Vomiting,  pain  in  tlie 
bowels,  tenesmus,  and  occasionally  purging,  convulsions,  dilatation  ot 
the  pupils,  feeble  pulse,  and  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  nose,  mixed 
with  blood.  When  not  convulsed,  the  patients  lay  in  a deep  sleep; 
the  countenance  is  pale,  and  the  extremities 

observers  have  noticed  an  astonishing  mobi  ity  of  ‘ , 

eyelashes,  although  the  pupils  are  firmly  and  widely  dilated. 
follows  rapidly,  and  particularly  in  children ; in  two  cases  within 

^'^'"lifsom?Sances,  it  kills  without  producing  pain  or 

The  Indians  when  tired  of  life,  are  said  to  poison  themselves  with  its 

dissection  has  been  made  by  Ur.  Hazletine. 
more  flexible  than  is  usual.  The  stomach  was  inflated 
about  three  gills  of  a mucous,  greenish  fluid,  on  the  surface  of  who 
was  seen  a ptrt  of  the  masticated  root.  There  were  no  appearances  of 

inflammation. 


• Limiaiiis’  Tour  in  Laplaiul,  London  edition,  yol.  i.  p.  245. 

lar  912  Tows  eat  it  early  in  the  spring,  when  its  growth  has  just  commenc^ 

»I.dical  R-'p..Uory,.ol  ..ri, ». 

"•  “Kn  “e™;  ;rrdrr»Kvi.  »wi«,  p.«  p.  17. 
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CEnmithe  crocata,  L.  (Hemlock  dropwort,  Dead  tongue.) — Several 
cases  are  on  record  of  the  poisonous  effects  of  this  plant.  A citizen  of 
the  Hague  ate,  with  one  of  his  friends,  some  of  its  roots.  In  a short 
time  they  both  felt  a great  heat  in  the  stomach,  which  was  followed 
by  alienation  of  mind,  vertigo,  cardialgia,  nausea,  and  diarrhoea.  One 
of  them  had  violent  convulsions,  the  other  bled  at  the  nose ; and  the 
one  who  had  eaten  the  most  died  at  the  end  of  two  hours,  and  the 
other  at  the  end  of  three.* 

Eleven  French  prisoners,  walking  about  the  town  of  Pembroke, 
gathered,  and  ate  by  mistake  a small  cjuantity  of  this  plant  with  bread 
and  butter.  One  of  them  was  shoi’tly  after  seized  with  convulsions, 
and  died  in  spite  of  every  effort  to  save  him.  The  others  were 
attacked  in  a similar  manner,  of  whom  one  died,  and  the  others  were 
relieved  by  forcing  down  an  emetic.  None  experienced  any  heat  at 
the  stomach.f 

M.  Charles  visited  a family  who  had  eaten  the  roots  of  the  cenanthe. 
A sensation  of  burning  was  present  in  the  stomach,  and  small  rose- 
coloured  spots  appeared  successively  in  different  parts  of  the  bod}^ 
The  abdomen,  in  one  case,  was  greatly  swollen.  Several  soldiers  ai’e 
also  said  to  have  died  from  eating  them.  The  previous  symptoms 
were  nausea,  vertigo,  vomiting,  and  violent  convulsions.  Death  ensued 
in  less  than  an  hour  after  using  the  poison.  On  dissection,  the  lungs 
were  found  distended,  and  their  vessels  full  of  black  and  dissolved 
blood;  the  bronchiae,  trachea,  and  mouth,  contained  a frothy  and 
whitish  fluid  ; the  stomach  was  contracted  and  inflamed  in  its  extremity 
and  lesser  curvature ; its  coats  were  thickened ; the  intestines  were 
puffed  up,  and  their  vessels  injected.  The  derangements  were  pre- 
cisely similar  in  all  the  cases  ; and  the  body  of  one,  though  preserved 
four  days,  exhibited  no  sign  of  putrefaction,  j; 

“ This  seems,”  says  Dr.  Christison,  “ to  be  the  most  energetic  of 
the  umbelliferous  vegetables.  In  none  of  the  fatal  cases  was  life  pi’o- 
longed  beyond  three  hours  and  a half ; and  in  several,  death  took  place 
within  an  hour.  One  man  was  killed  by  a single  spoonful  of  the  juice 
of  the  root.” 

(Enanthe  fistulosa,  L.,  has  also  frequentlj"  proved  poisonous. 

JEthusa  cynapium,  L.  (Common  fool’s  parsley.) — This  plant  has 
been  the  cause  of  injury,  from  its  being  mistaken  for  parsley.  Orfila 
gives  the  following  as  distinctive  characters: — 1.  The  leaves  of  the 


* Stalpart,  vol.  i.  p.  182.  Our  author  quotes  cases  from  Smetius,  Roeslerus,  and 
Timaeus,  in  which  the  root  produced  vertigo  and  violent  delirium,  and  in  some 
instances  difficult  respiration  and  hiccup. 

t Howell,  in  Pliilosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xliv.  p.  227,  witli  tlie  remarks  of 
^Ir.  Watson. 

♦ Duval,  quoted  by  Orfila,  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  67.  Additional  cases  are  related 

,y  Dr.  Vaughan,  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  xx.  p.  84;  ljy  Dr.  Watson, 
ai  Pulteney,  ibid.  vol.  l.xii.  p.  46!).  By  Dr.  Gr.aves, 

oledical  Facts  and  Observations,  vol.  vii.  p.  300.  By  Drs.  Bry  and  Reveille- Parise 
(Journal  General),  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  xix.  p.  434.  In  several  of 

followed  in  three  or  four  hours.  By  Mr,  Froysell,  Lancet,  N.  S, 
’^ol.  xiii,  p.  860.  By  Mr.  Houlston,  in  his  Observaflons  on  Poisons,  p.  40, 
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tool’s  parsley  arc  of  a blaokish-grceii  on  the  upper  sWe.  and  shining 
o The,  have  no  smell  without  being  brmsed,  but  they  g,ve  out 

rSS  drowsL^^  and  starting  : delirium  is  oceas.onally  present. 
The  symptoms  are  7- black, 
a bro=  srSr™  fcmll'T:-*:  stotU.  and  the  liver  was  hatd 

“''‘'Dr\Tetus,“of°!^^^^^^^^^  discovered  an  alMoid  in  this  plant,  . 

re^pSnW.  a nadve  of  the 

rom‘l,at'*bcL;  made  from  m’lstaklng  it  tor  water-eresscs  amon^ 
which  it  grows.  When  ""i" 

leaves  of  the  parsnip  are  toothed  at  their  edges,  ino.e 

undulated.!  , . , i n.m  mtnral  order  of  the  7?a- • 

The  two  following  plants  belong  to  the  natuiai  oiuei  u 

rh«r;i.re“  “-atTpposst^^^^  “f 

a surgeon,  was  caueu  i.u  i a certain  quantity 

8 p.m"  had  eaten  some  b„„’ g 1,0.1 

of  aconite  had  been  put.  The  p.  . cheek.  This  tingling  , 

in  the  tongue  a76“"'%r*7 ^ twitcldngs. 

sensation  e.Kteiided  over  the  v hole  1 y , , . ^js  hands. 

When  Mr.  Bacon  saw  hiin,  his  eyes 
feet,  and  forehead  cold,  and 

could  be  perceived,  and  his  ^immediately  administered, 

tinguishable.  but  the  symptoms  still  remained  aggravated. 

which  induced  vomiting,  but  the  J P j supervened,  accom- 

Ammonia  was  now  g‘ven  -hen 

P.£^r''st^l^1:;£ru,S  »■',!  l,.  gradually  rcco- 

vered.§ 

, ••  or.n  rases  l)V  iRr.  Stevenson,  in 

* Oi’fila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  "•  P-  ?*’”•  405  D?.  Bncklmve,  in  Medical  Com- 

Renort  for  1831-1832,  p- 510.  , . , , 

PlIillophicM  whell\L‘ac«niie  uLs  hom*' 
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Matliiolus  states,  tliat  the  root  of  this  plant  was  administered  to 
four  liigliwaymen.  Two  of  them,  after  having  experienced  the  most 
violent  pains,  were  saved  by  appropriate  means ; the  other  two  died, 
one  of  whom,  a few  hours  after  the  administration,  became  an  idiot ; 
the  face  was  covered  with  cold  sweat ; asphyxia,  spasms,  and  syncope, 
took  place;  he  passed  involuntary  stools,  vomited  bilious  and  livid 
matter ; his  body  swelled,  and  he  died  apoplectic. 

What  relates  that  a man  died  mad,  within  a very  short  time  after 
eating  some  salad  in  which  there  were  some  of  the  fresh  leaves  of  the 
aconitum  napellus.  Even  its  juice  introduced  into  a small  wound 
made  in  the  thumb,  has  been  known  to  give  rise  to  pains  in  the  fingers 
and  arms,  cardialgia,  lypothymia,  agitation,  and  finally  copious  suppu-' 
ration,  and  gangrene.* 

A family  near  Lille  were  poisoned  by  this  plant,  in  consequence 
of  a tincture  of  its  roots  being  mistaken  for  that  of  a species  of 
lovage.  The  usual  symptoms  soon  followed,  with  swelling  of  the  face, 

. vomiting,  and  purging.  Two  individuals  died,  and  the  only  appear- 
ance of  note  was  great  redness  of  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach 
and  small  intestines.f  In  some  other  cases  observed  by  Pallas,  the 
throat  and  rectum  were  also  red ; the  lungs  dense,  dark,  and  gorged  ; 
and  the  cerebral  vessels  turgid-J 

Effects  on  animals. — Mr.  Brodie  injected  an  ounce  of  the  juice  of 
the  leaves  of  aconite  into  the  rectum  of  a cat.  He  soon  voided  it,  and 
then  stood  motionless  for  some  minutes.  At  the  end  of  nine  minutes 
he  retched  and  vomited,  and  then  attempted  to  walk,  but  faltered  and 
fell  at  every  step,  as  if  from  giddiness.  At  the  end  of  thirteen  minutes 
lie  lay  motionless,  except  some  slight  convulsive  actions  of  the  limbs; 
and  in  forty-seven  minutes  from  the  time  of  the  injection  he  was 
dead.§  Orfila  gave  the  freshly  prepared  watery  extract  to  dogs,  with 
similar  effect.  The  posterior  extremities  were  entirely  paralysed,  and 
great  pain  seemed  to  be  present.  When,  however,  he  used  the  extract 
purchased  in  the  apothecaries’  shops,  it  was  slow  in  its  operation 
and  required  large  doses  to  produce  its  usual  effects.]!  The  root  of 

* Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  5fi.  Mr.  Brodie  states,  that  if  a small  quantity 

of  the  leaf  of  aconite  be  chewed,  it  occasions  a remarkable  sense  of  numbness  of  the 
bps  and  gums,  which  does  not  subside  for  two  or  three  hours. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxviii.  p.  452,  from  Journal  do 
Cbimie  Mddicale. 

t Christison,  p.  741.  A case  of  recovery,  after  taking  a quantity  of  the  tincture 
of  A.  napellus,  is  related  by  Mr.  Sherwln.  Emetics  and  venesection  were  the  princi- 
pal remedies — Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xx.  p.  1.3. 

. § Brodie’s  observations  and  expcrimetits  on  the  different  modes  in  which  death 

's  produced  by  certain  vegetable  poisons,  from  Philosophical  Transactions  of  1811,  in 
f'Clectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  273. 

II  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  52.  This  corresponds  with  the  following  fact, 
mentioned  in  a late  journal.  Ten  patients,  threatened  with  phthisis,  were  received 
nto  the  hospital  at  Pavia,  and  the  extiact  of  aconite  was  prescribed  for  them.  They 
00  this  to  the  amount  of  half  a drachm  at  a dose,  without  any  inconvenience,  and 
oteed  with  improvement.  All  the  extract,  however,  prepared  in  the  hos|iital  being 
onsnmed,  a fresh  quantity  was  procured  from  the  shop  of  an  apothecary,  and  admi- 
istered  in  similar  doses.  Mental  affections  of  the  most  alarming  nature  rapidly 
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the  plant  also  acts  as  a similar,  and  indeed  more  violent,  poison  to 
aninfals.  Wepfer  destroyed  a wolf  with  two  drachms  of  it,  and 

Orfila  the  symptoms  were  very  similar  to  those  previously  described. 

“ dV»e:tSrrsto™ach  .L  b^m  ^ 

althoueh  in  a few  cases  the  mucous  membrane  of  the  former  \ as 
Sghuf  inflamed.  In  another  instance  the  rectum  exh.b.ted  a fe»- 

''''' The'C»te,»  Jacr,..  is  said  to  be  no  less  deie|crious 

vertigo  and  violent  commotion  of  the  biain  ^ 

swelUng  of  the  body  ; the  countenance  became  livid,  and  the  patie 

died  in  horrible  convulsions.  _ . ...  T I'Wnlfa. 

The  Aconitum  antkora,  L.,  and  Jcomtum  lycoctonum,  L. 

ranges  of  is  or  Bish,  of  the  natives, 

.bat  dreadfu,  ..  is  cflaaii, 

taken  into  the  stomach  ” that  it  is  one  of  their 

tor  poisoning  arrows.  The  P countries.  In  one 

principal  securities  against  invasion  ^he  ^ ^ 

r,t^:^"rit"r«^ 

SLy'‘evraalTt£'%e™' Undo^  fetal  consequences  would 

Arrows  poisoned  with  it  are  shot  at  them,  and  tnej  a 

, f rrf  rir  Wallich  who  deems  this  substance  equal  in 

At  the  requestof  Dr  Wall^  experiments  with 

power  to  strychnine,  Mr.  P numbness  of  the  lips  and 

the  root  of  the  aconitum  feiox.  merelv  tasting  the 

tongue  was  experienced^  by*  the 

‘smS;  thPceirur  Xe,  or  the  blood-vessels.  The  symptoms  pro- 


i 


.per«o«i,  with  «‘b"  f ‘"“I,';;  SX'4"~W'S'X.i» 

letlical  Hepository,  vol.  xv.  p.  640.  i„fonne.i  bv  the  wife  of  the  principal 

raptaiiit,  vol.  ii.  P-  123.  H„rner’»  Family  Lilirary),  vol.  iii.  P-  ^7- 

+ Hi.storyof  Biitish  r’  [Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vn- 

V.  T.  Thomaoii’a  ^ the 

1.292.  Wallich,  quoted  III  Journal  ol  tiie  y 
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duced  were  difficulty  of  breathing,  convulsions,  and  paralysis  of  the 
extremities.  Death  occurred  rapidly,  and  on  dissection  the  right  side 
of  the  heart  was  seen  distended,  and  the  left  empty  ; the  lungs  of  a 
florid  red.* 

According  to  Peschier,  the  aconitum  napellus  contains  a peculiar 
alkaloid,  the  aconitine^  which  possesses  the  poisonous  qualities  of  the 
plant.  His  analysis,  which  at  first  was  doubted,  has  been  confirmed 
by  Brandes  and  Geiger.  It  would  appear  to  be  highly  poisonous. 
The  one-fiftieth  of  a grain,  dissolved  in  alcohol,  killed  a sparrow  in  a 
few  minutes,  and  one-tenth  of  a grain  destroyed  a small  bird  with  the 
rapidity  of  lightning.-t- 

Helleborus  niger,  L.  (Melampodium,  Black  hellebore,  Christmas 
rose.) — Morgagni  mentions  a case,  where  an  individual  under  cure  in 
the  hospital  took  about  half  a drachm  of  an  extract  made  with  water 
from  the  roots  of  this  substance.  He  was  seized  with  pain  and  vomit- 
ing, and  died  in  eight  hours.  On  dissection,  the  whole  digestive  canal 
was  found  inflamed,  and  the  larger  intestines  more  so  than  the  smaller. 
There  was,  however,  no  gangrene,  and  the  limbs  continued  flexible  for 
some  time  after  death. J 


I Two  cases  of  poisoning  with  this  substance  have  lately  been  com- 
Dj  municated  to  the  Societe  Medicals  d' Emulation  at  Paris,  by  M. 

Ferrary.  A domestic  took  a decoction  of  the  root  in  some  cider  at  the 
3!  recommendation  of  an  empiric,  and  his  master,  from  curiosity,  swal- 
lowed  a like  dose.  In  about  three-quarters  of  hour,  alarming  symp- 
b|  toms  were  developed,  without,  however,  exciting  suspicion  of  their  real 
0^  cause.  Another  glassful  was  taken  by  the  servant,  when  vomiting, 
delirium,  horrible  contortions,  accompanied  with  immediate  coldness, 
supervened,  and  death  at  last  ensued.  The  violence  of  the  symptoms 
^ was  proportioned  to  the  quantity  taken.  The  master  died  in  two 
ii<|  hours  and  a half,  and  the  servant  in  one  hour  and  three  quarters  after 
its  ingestion.  On  dissection,  sixteen  hours  afterwards,  the  appear- 
ances  in  each  were  found  precisely  similar,  except  that  in  the  domestic 
l^i  they  were  more  strongly  marked.  The  lungs  were  gorged  with  blood, 
wl  The  mucous  membrane  of  tiie  stomach  was  considerably  inflamed,  of  a 
« blackish  brown  colour,  and  reduced  to  an  almost  gangrenous  state. 
>if  The  eesophagus  and  intestines  were  natural. § 

In  animals  this  produces  vomiting,  or  attempts  to  vomit,  great 
i debility,  vertigo,  insensibility,  and  great  torpor,  and,  finally,  death. 
•P  And  this,  if  the  dose  be  large  enough,  whether  taken  internally  or 
q'  applied  to  a wound.  The  stomach  and  intestines,  and  particularly  the 
*-v  rectum,  are  found  inflamed,  and  in  one  instance  the  mucous  membrane 


E^'"hurgh  Journal  of  Natural  Hud  Geographical  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  436.  For 

'"'‘“‘■mation  on  the  Indian  hi.sh,  I refer  to  Ainslie's  IMateria  lodica,  vol.  ii. 
♦ ^ of  the  Medical  Society  of  Calcutta,  vol.  ii.  pp.  289,  410. 

T t Duncan’s  Supplement,  p.  ii.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  118.  Turnbull  on 
^ Acojiitine,  in  Medico-Chiriirgical  Review,  vol.  xxvi.  p.  436. 

I + Morgagni,  vol.  i.  epist.  69,  p.  392. 

^ Tin  § i'iedicttl  Repository,  vol.  x.  p.424.  As  this  was  a quack  remedy,  ii  is 

P utlile  that  some  mineral  poison  may  have  been  mixed  with  the  hellebore. 
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was  ulcerated.  Slight  congestions  have  also  been  noticed  in  the  lungs, 
and  the  bladder  has  been  observed  red  and  thickened.  , ,,  n 

Hellehorus  fcetidus,  L.,  is  also  said  to  have  caused  the  death  o a 

child  who  ate  its  root  in  the  pulp  of  an  apple.f  • • i 

Helleborus  orientalis,  Larli.-The  hellebore  of  the  ancients  is  also 

ChemiL  have  „ol  been  able  to  deteet  an  alkaloid 
According  to  Fenuelle  and  Capron  the  active  principle  appears  be 

an  oily  matter  containing  an  acid.§  n tIip  root  of 

Veratrum  album,  L.  (White  hellebore,  Indian  poke.)— i he  root  ot 
this  XnT  haf  llg  been  distinguished  for  its  poisonous  qualities, 
that”  when  applied  to  the  ““onten  d ^ 

• and  the  same  phenomenon  has  been  observed  by  bcnroeaer 

: rif;rosed  Is  a ^.ppository. 

suffocation,  loss  of  voice,  and  coldness  over  the  body.  Vicat  re^*M 
the  case  of  a family,  who  took  some  soup  in  *“h  the^^  ^t^  f 
Vipllchore  had  been  put  instead  of  pepper.  Shor  y > j 

Ld  they  were  not  relieved  until  vomiting  came  on.  The  root  when 

by  Dr.  Christisom  burning  injhe 
throat,  gullet,  and  f “““jb  tollo»^ed^by  Uakncss  of  Ae 

liXgldZL^Windls,  and  dilated 

sive  breathing,  and  small  pulse.  In  a ^ ^ ^ ^ j t^,.elve 

bem  and 

‘^'^^.Mlnistered  to  dogs.  P^Thtl^  Jen“:Si“^ 

debility,  and  when  the  oesophagus  was  , jjjggegtion,  the  mucous 
dejection,  vertigo,  and,  finally,  ‘ ^ | grated.  The  other 

—tr.ro: = f “.r 

:"t:mllS.;’o^ttur,“::7erm:cX^^^  death  presented  the 
same  appearance  as  in  the  previous  instance.^ 


UC  * 

• Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.^.  J""  SliSTto'^U  Falireiib^*- 

A case  of  recovery  is  quoted  by  Christ  , The 

in  Germany.  A table-spoonfnl  of  the  " burniuR  pB>u  in  the  stomach  «nd 

sp  rs'irr  - 

,|,i,  n v„l.  il.  p.  U . AMitional  »...  .r.  r.l.ted  m 

"'.“a  temim.rpki.  of  tlii.  from  the  Flo™  0'-™  i.  eivm  i" 

"'T^'iiiiirS  »5»ioe,  vol.  Is- 1-  to-  ~i:  ll:  r»- 
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Verab'um  viride  of  Alton  and  Willdenow,  is  a native  of  New 
England,  and  is  said  to  have  produced  dangerous  and  even  mortal 
effects.  The  root  is  bitter,  nauseous,  and  acrid,  and  burns  the  mouth 
and  fauces.* 

In  tlie  Veratrum  album,  in  the  seeds  of  the  Verairum  sabadilla, 
Retz.,  and  Veratrum  officinale,  Schiede.,  and  in  the  root  of  the 
Colchicum  autumnale,  L.,  Pelletier  and  Caventou  have  detected  an 
alkaloid  which  they  denominated  veratrine  or  veratria.  It  is  ex- 
tremely bitter,  and  excites,  even  in  minute  doses,  violent  vomiting  and 
purging.  A few  grains  destroy  the  life  of  animals  ; and  these  effects, 
according  to  Andral,  junior,  occur  also  when  it  is  applied  to  the  cellular 
tissue,  or  thrown  into  the  veins.f  Within  a short  time,  Courbe  is  said 
to  have  ascertained  veratrine  to.  be  a compound  substance ; and  a new 
alkaloid  extremely  poisonous,  and  termed  colchicine,  is  announced  by 
Geiger.  One-twelfth  of  a grain  produced  salivation,  diarrhoea,  vomit- 
ing, tottering,  convulsions,  and  death  in  twelve  hours,  when  given  to  a 
cat.  The  stomach  and  bowels  were  violently  inflamed,  and  there  was 
an  effusion  of  blood  throughout  their  whole  extent.^: 

Colchicum  autumnale.  L.  (Meadow-saffron.) — This  plant  acquired 
considerable  celebrity  some  years  since,  from  its  being  supposed  to  be 
the  active  ingredient  in  the  Eau  medicinale  of  Husson. 

Its  seeds  have  proved  fatal  to  several  children  in  consequence  of 
eating  them,  and  cattle  also  suffer  greatly  by  them,  but  only  in  the 
spring,  when  the  seed-vessel  is  fully  matured.  The  seed,  if  swallowed, 
adheres  to  the  coat  of  the  stomach,  and  produces  at  the  several  points 
of  adhesion  spots  of  inflammation,  which  occasion  the  death  of  the 
beast. § 

The  following  is  an  instance  of  its  poisonous  effects  on  man.  An 
ounce  and  a half  of  the  vinous  tincture  of  colchicum  Avas  by  mistake 
given  to  a feeble  man,  aged  fifty-six,  and  labouring  under  chronic 
rheumatism.  No  complaint  was  made  until  about  an  hour  after,  when 


* New  England  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  335.  Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  125. 
In  a late  essay  on  the  veratrum  viride  by  Dr.  O.'good,  the  idea  is  advanced  that  it 

does  not  contain  veratrine American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xvi.  p.  297. 

Dr.  Osgood  corroborates  its  noxious  effects. 

l^^e  also  Mr.  Mitchell’s  experiments  in  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  ix. 

t Braude’s  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  171.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
yol.  xlii.  pp.  156,235.  There  is  a good  paper  on  the  vegetable  alkalies  by  Dr.  Peter, 
in  the  Transylvania  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  157- 

+ Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiv.  p.  118.  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi. 
p.  320.  Mediciil  Almanac,  1836,  p.  141.  Courb6  has  also  found  another  acrid 
principle  in  the  veratrum  sabadilla,  which  he  styles  sabadilline — Magendie’s  For- 
mulary, p.  70. 

Mr.  Want,  in  the  Annals  of  Philosophy,  vol.iv.  p.  281,  from  information  com- 
municated  to  him  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  ftir.  Andrew  Knight.  In  the  Edinburgh 
■Annual  Register,  vol.  vii.  p.  114,  it  is  mentioned  that  a farmer  near  Tetbury  lost 
seven  yearling  beasts  out  of  eighteen,  by  putting  them  in  a pasture  whei  e this  plant 
grew  in  abundance.  On  opening  their  hnAies  the  food  was  found  dogged  loyclhcr, 
Ur  a crude  and  undigested  muss,  incapable  of  passing  through  the  proper  ducts.  The 
rench  call  it,  among  other  names,  tue  chien,  from  its  killing  dogs. 
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retching  and  acute  pains  at  the  stomach  came  on,  and  vomiting  and 
purging  supervened.  This  state  continued  for  nearly  twenty-four 
hours,  vrhen  the  purging  ceased,  but  the  most  distressing  nausea  con- 
tinued, with  frequent  retching.  The  stools  were,  during  the  succeed-^ 
ing  night,  often  involuntary,  but  not  bloody.  Excessive  thirst  came  on 
and  continued  till  death,  with  severe  pains  of  the  stomach  and  bowels. 

In  the  evening  the  patient  seemed  nearly  exhausted ; delirium  ap- 
peared ; the  pulse  could  scarcely  be  perceived.  He  lived,  however, 
through  the  second  night,  but  died  the  morning  following.  On  dis- 
section, there  was  a redness  of  the  stomach  observed,  but  no  appear- 
ance of  inflammation  in  the  bowels.* 

In  a case  that  occurred  to  Mr.  Fereday,  where  two  ounces  of  the 
wine  of  colchicum  were  taken  through  mistake,  vomiting  and  purging, 
with  violent  pain,  came  on  in  an  hour  and  a half.  These  continued, 
and  resisted  all  means  for  their  suppression,  for  more  than  twenty-four 
hours,  and  the  patient  sunk  in  forty-seven  hours  from  taking  the  sub- 
stance. On  dissection,  the  body,  particularly  in  front,  was  seen 
covered  with  patches  of  a purple  efflorescence.  The  stomach  and 
bowels  were  coated  with  a thick  mucus,  and  a portion  of  the  mucous 
membrane  of  the  former  was  red,  owing  to  a slight  effusion  of  blood 
under  it.  There  was  a similar  appearance  in  the  peritoneum  covering 
the  ieiunum.  Lungs  gorged  with  black  blood,  and  which  was  effused  ^ 
under  the  pleura  in  spots.  The  heart  was  flabby,  with  black  blood  on  ' 

the  right  side.f  . , , -ru  • 

A female  took  an  infusion  of  colchicum  to  produce  abortion.  Ine  , 

symptoms  were  similar  to  the  cases  already  related.  The  miscarriage’? 
took  place  the  next  day,  and  she  died  in  a few  hours  after.  On  dis-  , 
section,  every  part  was  found  healthy,  except  the  mucous  membrane  o ; 
the  stomach  and  intestines,  and  this  was  highly  inflamed.^  In  a fatal  ^ 
case.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  found  that  every  mucous  surface  of  the  body,  ^ 
even  including  the  bladder,  poured  out  quantities  of  blood.  There  J 

was  a general  hmmorrhagic  condition.§ 

Digitalis  purpurea,  L.  (Purple  foxglove.)-Dr.  William  Henry; 
was  called  in  October  1809,  to  visit  a female,  an  out-patient  of  the| 
Manchester  Infirmary,  and  labouring  under  dropsy,  who  had  taken  an  , 
overdose  of  the  decoction  of  foxglove.  It  was  prepared  by  boiling.; 
two  handsful  of  the  leaves  in  a quart  of  water,  and  then  pressing  tlie^ 


• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  262.  % 

t London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  x.  p.  161.  ■' 

t Case  bv  Mr.  Dillon,  in  Burnett’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.  r i*  .»  nni 

^ LanceL  N.  S.  vol.  vii.  p.  281.  Some  curious  facts  on  cb'^ste 

the  properties  of  drugs,  and  colchicum  in  particular,  are  stated  in  Dr.  A.  1.  mo 

son’s  Elements  of  Materia  Medica,  vol.  i.  p.  72.  . 

Two  cases  of  suicide  with  the  wine  of  colchicum,  committed  snccessiy  > ^ . 

sisterrare  ■elated  by  Drs.  Caffe  and  Ollivier  (d'Angers).  There  was 
lint  no  convulsions,  nor  were  the  pupils  dilated.  Ihe  only  , They 

soles  of  tlie  feet;  violent  vomiting,  witlioiit  diarrhoea,  was  present  in  hot 
sunk  ill  twenty.two  and  twenty-eight  hours  after  P"""'!;,  ,,Jtii  ,ras  filled 

of  one  was  not  inflamed,  hut  its  mucous  coat  was  soft.  The  heart 
with  black  coagulated  blood.— Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  xvi.  p.  .iJl. 
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mass,  so  as  to  expel  the  whole  of  the  liquor.  Of  this  at  seven  a.m. 
she  drank  two  teacupsful,  amounting  in  the  whole  to  not  less  than 
ten  ounce  measures.  Before  eight  she  began  to  be  sick,  and  vomited 
parts  of  the  contents  of  her  stomach.  Enough,  however,  was  retained 
to  excite  violent  vomiting  and  retching  throughout  the  whole  of  tliat 
and  the  following  day,  during  which  every  thing  that  was  taken  was 
instantly  rejected.  In  the  intervals  of  sickness  she  was  excessively 
faint,  and  her  skin  was  covered  with  a cold  sweat.  The  tongue  and  lips 
swelled,  and  there  was  a constant  flow  of  viscid  saliva  from  the  mouth. 
Very  little  urine  was  voided  on  the  day  she  took  the  digitalis,  and  on 
the  two  following  days  the  action  of  the  kidneys  was  entirely  suspended. 
When  Dr.  Henry  saw  her,  which  was  forty-eight  hours  after  she  had 
taken  the  poison,  the  tongue  was  white,  the  ptyalism  continued,  though 
in  a less  degree,  and  the  breath  was  foetid.  The  pulse  was  low,  irre- 
gular (not  exceeding  forty),  and  after  every  third  or  fourth  pulsation, 
an  intermission  occurred  for  some  seconds.  She  complained  also  of 
general  pains  in  the  limbs  and  cramps  in  the  legs.  By  the  use  of 
effervescing  draughts,  and  ether  with  ammonia,  she  gradually  recovered 
her  imperfect  health.  Dr.  Henry  remarks  that  she  had  not  taken 
any  mercury,  and  that  the  ptyalism  was  entirely  the  effect  of  the 
digitalis.* 

A man  labouring  under  asthma  imprudently  took  an  ounce  of  the 
tincture  of  digitalis.  He  immediately  fell  asleep,  and  slept  for  three 
hours  and  a half.  After  this,  on  awakening,  he  vomited,  and  likewise 
had  a motion.  He  then  again  slept  quietly.  A strong  emetic  was 
now  given,  which  operated  well,  and  he  continued  tranquil  and  his 
pulse  regular.  After  two  or  three  hours,  however,  his  pulse  began  to 
intermit.  Strong  punch  was  given  in  divided  doses,  and  also  carbo- 
nate of  ammonia.  This  supported  the  system,  though  the  pulse  was  at 
one  period  as  low  as  thirty-six  in  a minute.  The  intermission  lasted 
for  about  twelve  hours,  and  the  asthma  teas  cured.f 

A quack  was  tried  in  London  in  1826  for  administering  an  over- 
dose of  digitalis.  By  his  advice,  a young  lad  took,  early  in  the  morn- 
ing, about  six  ounces  of  a strong  decoction.  Very  soon  afterw'ards, 
vomiting,  severe  pains  in  the  bowels,  and  purging  ensued.  In  the 
afternoon  he  became  lethargic,  and  slept  profoundly  for  several  hours ; 
but  when  he  awoke,  vomiting  and  pain  returned.  Convulsions  ensued, 
with  dilated  and  insensible  pupil,  aud  a slow,  small,  and  irregular 
pulse,  and  in  twenty-two  hours  from  swallowing  the  drug,  the  boy 
died.  On  dissection,  the  internal  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found 

* Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vii.  p.  148.  This  symptom  has 
been  noticed  by  other  practitioners.  Dr.  Barton  mentions  having  seen  it  pro- 
duced in  a child  from  ordinary  doses — Barton’s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 
vol.  i.  part  i.  p.  80.  Another  case  is  related  in  ibid.  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  48.  Dr. 
Barton  quotes  tlie  following  remark  from  Dr.  Witherihg,  “ I am  doublfnl  whether 
it  does  not  sometimes  excite  a copious  flow  of  saliva.” — Wiihering’s  Tiact.s,  vol.  ii. 
p.  285. 

+ Case  by  Dr.  Fogo,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xviii. 
p.  845.  A similar  case  is  recorded  by  Dr.  Beddoes,  of  an  overdose  taken  by  a drop, 
sical  patient.  The  vomiting  was  incessant.  He  was  relieved  liy  successive  doses  of 
opium — Medical  Facts  and  Observations,  vol.  v.  p.  17. 
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much  injected  with  blood,  and  the  inner  coat  of  the  stomach  was  red 
in  some  places.  The  other  parts  were  healthy.* 

In  France,  this  substance  is  prescribed  medicinally  in  very  large 
doses,  and  instances  of  sudden  death  are  hence  not  uncommon.f 

Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson  asserts  that  foxglove  acts  powerfully  m exciting 
the  generative  organs ; and  that  one  of  the  effects  of  an  overdose  is 

inflammation  of  the  genitals,  in  both  sexes. • i . 

As  an  instance  of  its  inertness,  I may  add,  that  Dr.  Robbins  relates 
of  an  intemperate  man,  who,  in  a flt  of  passion,  took  half  an  ounce  ot 
the  tincture.  It  remained  on  his  stomach  for  one  hour,  without  caus- 
ing vertigo,  affection  of  the  pulse,  or  dilated  pupil.  At  the  end  of  that 

time  an  emetic  was  given  with  effect.^  „ „ , ^ * 

When  administered  to  animals  in  the  form  of  powder,  or  extract, 
or  infusion  of.  the  leaves,  it  excites  vomiting,  anxiety,  melancholy, 
smallness  and  slowness  of  pulse,  involuntary  stools,  and  convulsions; 

death  closes  the  train  of  symptoms.  . 

M Le  Rover,  some  years  since,  obtained  an  active  principle  tioiii 

the  leaves  of  this  plant,  which  he  calls  digitaline.  A gram  in  solution 
iniected  into  the  stomach  of  a rabbit,  caused  death  in  a few  minutes, 
without  agitation  or  pain.  Similar  effects  were  induced  in  larger 
animals  by  increased  doses.|l 

After  some  doubts  concerning  the  nature  of  this  substance,  it  is 
now  asserted  that  Radig  has  discovered  the  real  alkaloid,  and  the  su  - 
stance  found  by  Royer  is  termed  picrin.%  . , . , 

SdUa  Maritima,  L.  (Squm.)-The  root  of  th«  plant  ■" 
causes  sickness,  vomiting,  diarrlicea,  and  bloody  unne.  It  b , 

according  to  Christison,  produces  narcotic  symptoms.  Lau^ge  me 
tions  the  case  of  a woman  who  died  from  taking  a spoonf^u  o le 
in  powder  to  cure  tympanites.  She  was  seized  with  violent  pain,  and 
died  soon  in  convulsions.  The  stomaeh  was  found  every  where  in- 
flamed, and  in  some  parts  eroded.  Twenty-four  grains  of  tie  pow  e 

^^'^^hen  administered  to  animals,  either  internally  or  injected  mt^o 

theTeti  vToLt  efforts  to  vomit,  dilated  pupils,  and 

r.niKjpd  and  in  a few  hours,  violent  convulsions  and  death.lt 
“"tgeui  c^sco^ed  a:,  acrid  priueiple  i«  the  squill,  denommaied 

““fLc»»«/m.-This  substance  is  obtained  from  sevcnal  plants  of 

• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journah  vol.  xxvii.  p.  223.  The  prisoner 
was  acquitted,  on  the  ground  that  his  |“lv.ce  had  ^ Medical  and 

t London  Medical  Qiiarterly  Review,  vol  n.  p.  doL 

t mS  ’ o..'  ike  .if 

••  r.liiistiaoii,  p.  7'lb  . , . 1 „ on-’ 

It  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  llurd  ediuon,  vol.n.  p.  2W- 
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the  genera  cephaelis  and  psycothria.*  In  itself,  it  can  hardly  be 
deemed  poisonous,  except  in  very  large  doses.f  But  a very  powerful 
alkaloid  has  been  obtained  from  it  by  Pelletier,  and  which  is  termed 
emetin-X  Two  grains  of  this  wdll  kill  a dog ; and  the  symptoms  are 
frequent  vomiting,  followed  by  lethargy  and  coma.  Death  ensues  in 
fifteen  or  twenty  hours,  and  the  stomach  and  lungs  are  found  inflamed. 

The  same  effects  occur  when  it  is  injected  into  a vein,  or  applied 
to  a wound.  § Decoction  of  nutgalls  is  the  antidote,  according  to 
Devergie. 

Of  secondary  consequence,  but  arranged  in  this  group  by  Orfila, 
are  : — 


Ituta  graveolens,  L.  (Rue.) — The  distilled  water,  and  watery  ex- 
tract in  large  quantity,  caused  death  in  animals  after  a long  interval, 
but  its  eflFects  are  not  powerful. 

Anagallis  arvensis,  L.  (Meadow  pimpernel.) — Naturalised  in  the 
United  States.  Its  extract  produces  in  animals  dejection,  insensibility, 
and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  rectum  were 
found  inflamed,  and  the  lungs  livid. 

Aristolochia  clematitis,  L.  (Common  birth  wort.) — Vomiting,  con- 
vulsive motions,  weakness  of  the  posterior  extremities,  dejection,  and 
death,  were  induced  by  its  root.  The  stomach  and  rectum  somewhat 
inflamed. 

Nerium  oleander,  L.  (Common  oleander,  Rose-bay.) — The  extract 
of  this  plant  produced  in  animals  vomiting,  vertigo,  weakness  of  the 
extremities,  convulsions,  and  death.  The  distilled  water  and  powder 
are  less  active.  The  digestive  canal  was  not  affected. 

Morgagni  (who  also  called  this  plant  Rhododaphne')  relates  the 
case  of  a female  who  drank  some  of  the  juice.  Vomiting  soon  suc- 
ceeded. Her  lips  were  brown  ; the  pulse  small  and  weak ; the  power 
of  speech  was  lost,  and  she  lay  insensible.  Death  ensued  nine  hours 
^ after  taking  the  juice.  On  dissection,  the  back  of  the  body  was  uni- 
versally of  a violet  colour,  but  the  anterior,  natural.  There  was 
» some  heat  of  the  body,  though  seventeen  hours  had  elapsed  since 
death  ; the  blood-vessels  of  the  stomach,  intestines,  and  omentum,  were 
much  distended;  the  stomach  contained  a greenish  fluid,  but  its  mem- 
branes were  sound;  the  right  lung  was  red  and  adhering,  while  the 
left  was  completely  collapsed.  All  the  other  viscera  were  natural. |1 


a * See  Abel’s  Journey  in  China,  appendix,  p.  3.35.  Edinburgh  Journal  of 
Natural  and  Geographical  Science,  vol.  ii.  p.  I7.  On  the  roots  that  yield  the  ipeca- 
cuanha of  commerce,  Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  M^dicales,  vol.  xxvi.  Dr.  Griffith, 

!■  Ill  Philadelpliia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  iii.  p.  181. 

■ I t In  some  constitutions,  however,  its  effluvia  induces  difficult  breathing, 

'*1  anxiety,  and  even  spasms.  A case  is  quoted  from  Rust’s  Jilagazine,  where  these 
were  induced  in  a person,  from  pounding  the  root  during  three  hours.  Vomiting 
s and  dangerous  dyspnoea  ensued,  and  these  were  relieved  only  bv  the  use  of  active  • 
•m  remedies — Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  38. 

” ‘ ^ + I’l'®  same  substance  has  been  found  in  the  Viola  odorata,  L.,  by  Boullay. 

1 "'■*'“le’s  Journal,  vol.  xvii.  p.  385.  See  also  ibid.  N.  S.  v(d.  vi.  p.  1!)4.  Duncan’s 
an))plement,  p.  58.  § Magendie. 

1 i II  ftlorgagni,  vol.  iii.  p.  387-  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  258.  Tlie  Nerium 
'"I  odo)  Mm,  Alton,  has  its  root  poisonous,  and  “is  but  too  often  resorted  to  for  the 
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Tanghinia  venenijlua.  Boyer. — Cerbera  Tanghin,  a native  of 
Madagascar,  and  where  the  seeds  are  said  to  be  employed  as  an  ordeal 
for  the  detection  of  persons  accused  of  crimes.*  According  to  the 
experiments  of  Dr.  Ollivier  of  Angers,  it  produced  in  animals  vomiting, 
great  weakness,  dilated  pupils,  convulsions,  succeeded  by  lethargy. 
Mr.  Henry  has  obtained  from  it  a white  and  crystallisable  substance, 
to  which  the  acrid  properties  are  attributed ; and  another,  styled 
tanquin,  to  which  the  narcotic  symptoms  are  to  be  ascribed.f 

Cerhera  ahovai,  L.— Its  nut  is  highly  deleterious  ; and  the  wood, 
when  thrown  into  the  water,  intoxicates  fishes.  1 he  Cerb^a  manghas, 
L.,  is  equally  so.  A Javanese  woman  (says  Dr.  Horsfield)  swallowed, 
out  of  curiosity,  about  a scruple  of  the  external  part  of  the  Iruit ; it 
produced  partial  delirium  and  temporary  blindness,  but  she  retained 

the  power  of  speech.!  _ , , j r * 

Cerbera  thevetia,  L.,  is  a native  of  Guadaloupe  ; and,  according  to 
Dr.  Ricord  Madianna,  its  seeds  operate  similarly  on  animals.  In  large 
doses  it  caused  death  ; and  on  dissection,  the  head  and  stomach  were 

found  much  injected  with  blood.§ 

Several  species  of  Apocynum,  as  the  androsanvfohiim,  cannahimim, 
and  furnish  an  acrid  milky  juice,  which  inflames  and  ulce- 

rates the  skin.  The  first  and  second  of  these  are  American  plants. 

Asclepias  gigantea,  L.-Bauhin  asserts  that  the  juice  of  this,  given 
in  the  dose  of  a drachm  and  a half,  has  produced  violent  symptoms 
and  a fatal  limraorrhage.  When  Orfila  administered  to  dogs  the 
Asclepias  vincetoxicum,  L.,  the  animals  died  at  the  end  of  one  or  two 
days,  and  their  stomachs  were  found  inflamed.  . i i 

^ Cvnanchum  erectum,  L.  {Pergularia  erecta,  Spreng.)— Plenck relat 
that  thirty-six  grains  of  the  leaves  of  this  plant  administered  to  a og 
produced  violent  vomiting,  a trembling,  convulsions,  and  death. 
Cynanchum  viminale,  L.  {Sarcostemma  vimmale,  R.  Br.),  turnishes 

milkv  iuice,  extremely  caustic.  _ zo  i .u  » 

cLus  glandulosa,  Gmel.,  and  quadrangularis,  L.  (Saelanthus 

glandulosus  and  quadragonus  of  Forkal),  are  acrid,  and,  according  to 
Orfila,  poisonous. 

purpose  of  self-destruction  by  the  Hindoo  women  when  tormented  with  jeHlonsy.” 
Ainslie's  Jlateria  Indica,  vol.  ii.  !*•  23.  _ Tltuter  tlie  name  of 

Sion  when  it  was  given  to  tl.e  servants  of  the  King  ot  111 aoaga.  ra  , f 

hi,  be...  The  k.n.el  „ houi 

one  was  made  to  swallow  a portion  (if  it.  On  On  this  occasion 

or  less.  Those  whose  stomachs  reject  ^ g.  The  others  were 

Curtis’s  Botanical  Magazine.  Fehiuary  1830.  Bulletin  des  Sciences  Med. 

t Orfila’s  Toxicology,  third  edition,  vol.  ii.p.  338.  nuiieun 

vol.  iii.  p.  80.  .. 

+ Ainslie’s  Materia  IndiCB,  vol.  II.  p. /oz.  ..(il  i n.  86. 

§ Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum  of  Natural  Historx,  o . • p 
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j Mercurialis  pereimis,  L.  (Mountain  mercury,  Dog’s  mercury) 

ill  Tliis  plant  is  hurtful  both  to  man  and  animals.  It  causes  vomiting, 
r.j  diarrhoea,  profound  sleep,  and  convulsions.  Ray  relates  the  case  of  a 
hI  man,  his  wife,  and  three  children,  who  experienced  deleterious  effects 
(>i  from  eating  it,  fried  with  bacon.* 

I An  Irish  female,  at  Boston,  mistaking  this  for  a common  green  in 
her  native  country,  cooked  it  as  such.  In  half  an  hour  it  caused 
:I<  delirium,  stertorous  breathing,  and  coma.  An  emetic  of  sulphate  of 
in  zinc,  however,  relieved  her.f 


The  treatment  of  the  poisons  enumerated  until  now  in  this  chapter, 
resolves  itself  into  an  endeavour  to  remove  the  noxious  substance  by 
emetics  or  the  stomach-pump.  Enemas  are  also  advisable,  if  the 
poison  has  been  retained  any  time,  to  procure  its  discharge  by  the 
bowels.  If  symptoms  of  cerebral  congestion  supervene,  venesection  is 
advisable,  and  afterwards  diluted  acidulated  drinks,  frequently  repeated. 
Bi  Inflammation  is  to  be  met  by  its  proper  remedies. | 

In  the  comatose  state,  which  is  apt  to  accompany  several  of  these, 
hi  and  when  the  remedies  above  prescribed  are  apparently  ineffectual, 
b individuals  have  occasionally  been  roused  by  the  use  of  diffusible 
(I  stimuli.  Thus  Dr.  Sigmond  advises,  in  this  stage  of  poisoning  from 
ji  stramonium,  cold  effusions  to  the  head,  and  an  enema  containing  some 
u ten  grains,  or  less,  of  camphor. 

Dr.  Hubbard  also  mentions  several  instances  of  narcotic  and  nar- 


cotico-acrid  poisoning  of  this  description,  where  the  exhibition  of 
sji  sulphuric  ether.,  in  considerable  quantity,  revived  the  patient  from  an 
M apparently  desperate  state,  and  permitted  the  subsequent  successful 
'It  ^ppl'cafion  of  the  usual  remedies. § 

I We  come  now  to  a class  of  uarcotico-acrids  which  induce  violent 
SB  tetanic  spasms,  without  impairing  the  sensibility ; but  on  the  other 
at  land,  heightening  it.  They  have  also  local  irritant  properties,  although 
•31  these  are  seldom  observed  on  account  of  the  rapidity  of  their  delete- 
(o:  nous  action.  And  in  consequence  of  this  last,  but  few  morbid  appear- 
ances  are  noticed.  || 

Slrychnos  nux  vomica,  L. — A native  of  Ceylon,  and  the  coasts  of 
101  Coromandel  and  Malabar.  The  seeds  are  what  is  commonly  called 
>4»  rmx  vomica,  and  this  is  the  poisonous  ingredient.  It  has  of  late  years 
OS  been  frequently  used  in  cases  of  suicide,  and  a narrative  of  its  effects 
i - IS  therefore  necessary.^ 

• i ^ young  woman  who,  in  a fit  of  melancholy,  took 

e*;  nearly  half  an  ounce.  Half  an  hour  after  she  was  found  by  him  calm 
■>i  and  well.  He  went  away  in  search  of  an  emetic,  and  on  his  return 
U'  found  that  slight  convulsions  had  occurred.  These  increased  rapidly 


poisoned  ht'Tt  S h**'  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  71.  The  case  of  a family 

!■  Cl  xvii.  875  Philosophical  Transactions, 

t Surgical  Journal,  vol.  iii.  p.  358. 

+ Urhla  8 loxicology,  third  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  200. 

9 Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  31. 

II  ChristiHoii,  p.  7fl0. 

Panlas'CrlT  ro’r"  A"  Valentiui.  See  his 

, )l.  I.  p.  6-2.  De  mice  vomica  penes  furem  dajirchcnsa. 
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in  frequency  and  violence,  darting  out  the  extremities,  and  stiffeiiiiig 
the  body.  In  the  short  intervals  she  was  sensible,  but  had  a feeble 
pulse,  and  complained  of  sickness  and  great  thirst.  She  died  m an 

hour  after  swallowing  the  poison.*  « , r 1 e 

A young  lady  took,  by  mistake,  a table-spoonful  of  the  powder  of 

nux  vomica.  She  was  instantly  deprived  of  the  power  of  walking,  and 
fell  down,  but  without  losing  her  recollection.  Dr.  Basedow,  of  - 
seburg,  saw  her  immediately.  The  pupils  were  contracted,  pulse 
small,^and  skin  cool.  The  fore-arm  was  half  bent,  and  the  hands  and 
fingers  had  convulsive  twitches.  The  legs  were  rigid,  f 
muscles  tetanically  contracted.  She  had  not  the  slightes  pai 
ness,  but  her  breathing  became  every  moment  more  difficult,  and  she 
complained  of  impending  suffocation.  She  was  J 

an  emetic,  and  small  doses  of  oil  of  turpentine  and  sulphuric  ether. 
The  dyspnoea  gradually  subsided,  and  towards  evening  the  tetanic 

‘^TheilnZl^ne  of  death  and  the  other  of  recover,,  might  he 
multiplied  ; but  they  are  sufficient  to  give  an  idea  of  the  usual  symp- 
toms.? It  would  appear  that  in  smaller  doses  the  effects  are  n 
distinctly  those  of  the  narcotico-acrid  poisons.  Heat  and  burning 
the  stomach,  stiffness  of  the  convulsive  tremors,  and  a^ 

violent  fits  of  tetanus,  were  noticed  in  a case  where  ^bout  a drach 
had  been  taken.  To  this  followed  redness 

tongue,  burning  thirst,  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  hot  skin.  ^ ext  da), 
though  the  fits  had  ceased,  the  muscles  were  very 
motion.  Colic  and  diarrhoea,  with  vomiting,  occurred;  but  011 
fourth  day  they  disappeared,  and  she  became  convalescent.^ 
it  aclion  ot  thetaralytic  ia  striking.  A patient  at 
St.  Louis,  in  Paris,  labouring  under  hemiplegia  of  the  right  P>“ 

twenty-four  pills  of  it.  He  would  have  suffered  severelj  if  proper 
remedies  had  not  been  instanUy  administered;  ^ 

almost^natural ; the  brain  somewhat  congested,  and  the  heart  emp  ,. 


• London  MedicHl  Repository,  yol.  xix.  p.  448. 

t Edinburgh  Medical  f Medical  Gazett^ 

^ Other  cases  are  giv^i  m ,, 

vol;  ™%.  451,  Vm^  (from  Glasgow  Medical  Journal);  Lancet,  vol.  • 

TTacheron,  Medico-Chirurgical  Review  vol.  iv.  p.  50a 
the  natives  of  Hindostan  use  this  substance  twenty  grains,  without 

vol.  i.  p.  188.  1 ••  w-j 

II  London  Medical  Repository,  vol.  vii.  p.  16J. 
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111  a dissection  by  Orfila  and  Barruel,  where  death  was  also  speedy, 
the  spinal  plexus  of  veins  was  slightly  gorged,  the  pia  mater  red  and 
injected,  and  the  cerebral  substance  soft,  and  presented  a number  of 
bloody  spots  on  cutting  into  it.  The  spinal  marrow  was  natural ; the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  and  intestines  blanched ; but  here 
and  there  on  the  former,  a red  patch.  Lungs  gorged  with  black  fluid 
blood.* * * § 

According  to  the  time  that  elapses  before  death,  will  be  the  marks 
of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  and  intestines.  This  is  shewn  by  com- 
paring the  dissections  mentioned  by  Christison.f 

“ Defermon  described,”  says  Magendie,  “and  I have  myself  seen, 
a contracted  state  of  the  spleen,  consequent  on  poisoning  by  this 
substance.’’^: 

No  poison  has  been  more  repeatedly  made  the  subject  of  expe- 
riment than  the  nux  vomica  and  the  alkaloids  found  in  it.  These  were 
discovered  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  and  are  denominated  Strych- 
nine and  Brucine. 

The  effects  of  the  first  are  by  far  the  most  rapid  and  violent.  Ma- 
gendie killed  a dog  with  one-eighth  of  a grain ; and  the  editor  of 
the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  says,  that  he  has  him- 
self seen  one  die  in  two  minutes  after  the  injection  of  one-sixth  of 
a grain. § “ There  is  little  doubt,”  says  Christison,  “ that  half  a 

grain  thrust  into  a wound,  might  kill  a man  in  less  than  a quarter  of 
an  hour.” 

I find  two  cases  related  of  the  effects  of  strychnine  on  the  human 
subject.  In  one  a single  grain  was  taken  by  mistake,  and  produced 
the  usual  tetanic  symptoms;  after  an  emetic,  sulphuric  ether  was  given 
in  successive  doses ; and,  subsequently,  a mixture  of  ether  and  oxide 
of  zinc.  He  recovered.  The  other  case  was  a fatal  one,  two  scruples 
having  been  swallowed.  Death  succeeded  in  an  hour  and  a half  after 
the  suicidal  act.  On  dissection,  the  body  was  found  extremely  stiff. 
Two  quarts  of  fluid  blood  escaped  from  the  vertebral  canal  on  opening 
it.  The  blood-vessels  of  the  head  were  congested,  and  the  upper  part 
of  the  spinal  marrow  was  softened.  The  stomach  was  healthy.|| 

* Lancet,  vol.  viii.  p.  56,  from  Archives  G6ndrales. 

t Cliristison,  p.  757- 

t Maf<eiidie’8  Formulary,  sect.  ii. 

§ Among  the  experimenters  on  nux  vomica  and  strychnine,  I may  enumerate 
IWagendie  and  Delille,  Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  iii.  p,  274.  Segalas,  in  London 
Medical  Repo.sitory,  vol.  xxv.  p.  552  ; vol.  xxvi.  p.  61.  Somerville,  Harlan,  Coates, 
Lawrence,  and  Hubbard,  in  Chapman’s  .Tournal,  vol.  ii.  p.  192;  vol.  iii.  p.  296; 
vol.  iv.  p.  242.  Dr.  A.  T.  Thomson,  in  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  viii.  p.  5o! 
Review  of  Bardsley  on  Strychnia  and  Brucia,  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
Journal,  vol.  xxxiii.  p.  406.  Dr.  Booth,  in  Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical 
and  Surgical  As.sociation,  vol.  ii.  p.  221.  Dr.  Stanniiis,  British  Annals  of  Medicine, 
Vol.  li.  pp.  144,  176.  See  also  Annals  of  Philo.sophy,  vol.  xvi.  p.  28.  Braude’s 
ournal,  vol.  vii.  p.  375.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xviii, 
P- 159;  vol.  xix.  p.  496. 

II  British  Annals  of  .Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  339.  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xxi.  p.  647. 

_ Instances  are  multiplying  of  the  dangerous  and  fatal  effects  of  applying  strych- 
nine and  its  salts  to  the  skin  in  too  large  quantities  {endermically.,  ns  it  is  styled). 
V ,^’•'*8®'"^'®  Guthrie,  in  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xv.  pp.  117,321.  Richter,  in 
i^orth  American  Archives,  vol.  ii.  p.  137. 
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The  effects  of  brucine  are  similar  to,  but  less  violent  than,  those 
strychnine.  According  to  Magendie  the  proportion  in  energy  is 
as  twelve  to  one;  while  Andral  estimates,  from  his  own  experience,  that 
it  requires  six  grains  of  brucine  to  produce  the  effects  of  one  of  strych- 
nine. Four  grains  of  the  former  were  required  to  kill  a rabbit,  and  a 
middle-sized  dog  had  strong  tetanic  attacks  from  the  same  dose,  but 

did  not  die.*  , 

Tests. — Nux  vomica,  in  powder,  has  a dirty  greenish  grey  colour, 

an  intensely  bitter  taste,  and  an  odour  like  powder  of  liquorice.  It 
inflames  on  burning  charcoal;  and  if  nitric  acid  be  added  to  it,  takes 
an  orange-red  colour,  which  is  destroyed  by  the  addition  of  proto- 
chloride  of  tin.  This  red  colour  only  occurs  when  brucine  is  present, 
combined  with  strychnine.  For  the  same  reason  the  infusion  of  nux 
vomica  becomes  orange-red  by  nitric  acid.  It  is  precipitated  greyish- 

white  with  tincture  of  galls.  j v 

Pelletier  recommends  chlorine  as  an  extremely  delicate  test  of 
strychnine.  When  a current  of  this  gas,  is  passed  into  water,  holding 
in  suspension  finely  powdered  strychnine,  a white  flocculent  matter 
forms  Limediately  on  the  surface,  and  spreads  through  the  liquid. 
Occasionally  it  will  be  of  a red  colour,  owing  to  the  presence  of  bru- 
cine. “ Among  organic  substances,”  he  adds,  “lam  acquainted  with 
only  albumen  and  gelatine,  which  produce 

precipitate  formed  from  strychnine  is  solub  e in  ^^^^hol  and  ether, 
while^  those  by  chlorine,  in  a solution  of  albumen  or  gelatine,  are 

insoluble  in  them.’  . • i 

Notus  has  advised  the  sulpho-cyanuret  of  potassium  in  solution, 

a test  of  strychnine  ; and  O.  Henry  has  confirmed  its  value  so  faij 
to  allow  its  use  in  conjunction  with  others.  According  to  this  last, 
the  sulpho-cyanuret,  when  added  to  solutions  of  acetate  of  qumme, 
cinchonine,  and  brucine,  causes  abundant  white  and  curdy  precipitates, 
when  applied  to  solutions  of  morphine,  narcotine,  and  veratnne, 
induces  alight  flocculent  cloud;  but  with  strychnine  it  presents  bril- 
liant silky  crystals  floating  in  the  liqmd.  t olrcadv 

As  to  the  tests  of  brucine,  besides  ^ 
mentioned  and  of  which  the  blood-red  colour  induced  by  nitric  acia 

is  the  most  striking,  I may  add  that  this 

heat  turns  to  yellow.  “ If  in  this  state,  a solution  of  proto-  lyoro 
chlorate  of  tin  be  added,  a magnificent  violet-coloured  precipiUte 

formed.  This  is  peculiar  to  brucine.  ^ , 

Orfila  and  Barruel  ascertained  the  presence  of  this  poison  in 

dead  body.  They  advise  .hat  the  -"tents  of 

in  water  acidulated  with  sulphuric  acid.  ( > neutralised 

will  become  yellowish.)  Ihe  filtered  liqui  is 
with  carbonate  of  lime,  and  evaporated  to  dryness  f 
then  acted  on  with  successive 

the  consistence  of  a thin  syrup.  Ammonia  precipiUtes  this, 

• Magemlie's  Formulary,  p.  H.  t 

t British  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  190.  Jon  nM  de  n.arn  , 

p § Magendie  s I ormulaiy,  p.  *7. 
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s deep  orange-red  with  nitric  acid,  and  will  deposit,  if  left  standing,  in 
I a day  or  two,  crystals  of  strychnine.* 

It  is  proper  now  to  arrange  under  the  head  of  Strychnos  nux 

0 vomica,  the  substance  which,  in  previous  editions,  I have  considered 
D under  the  name  of  Brucea  antidysenterica  (Mill). 

Some  years  since  (about  1807  probably,  but  the  precise  time  I 
« cannot  ascertain),  a patient  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Rarabach,  of  Ham- 
u burg,  experienced  poisonous  effects  from  the  use  of  a decoction,  as  it 
j'  was  supposed,  of  angustura  bark,  and  death  also  resulted  from  it  in 
il  Hungary  and  Berne.  This  led  to  an  examination  ; and  it  was  ascer- 
|i  tained  that  two  species  are  known  in  commerce.  I’he  genuine,  called 
j West  Indian,  and  the  spurious  (then,  and  until  lately),  supposed  to  be 
S East  Indian ; and  the  bark  of  the  above,  brucea  antidysenterica. 
9 Several  experiments  on  animals  confirmed  the  poisonous  nature  of  the 

1 latter.  The  Austrian  government  was  so  impressed  with  the  danger 
A to  be  apprehended,  that  it  ordered  all  the  angustura  bark  in  the 
^ empire,  genuine  and  spurious,  to  be  burnt,  and  interdicted  its  further 
{ importation.  Its  sale  was  also  prohibited  in  Denmark  ; and  in  Russia 

I and  Wirtemberg,  the  characters  distinguishing  each  were  published  by 
authority.f  Some  of  these  may  be  briefly  ennmerated. 

The  taste  of  the  genuine  is  aromatic  bitter,  that  of  the  spurious 
highly  and  disgustingly  bitter.  The  concentrated  infusion  of  the  first 
IS  clear  and  reddish-brown  ; and  when  diluted  becomes  yellow.  If  an 
alkali  be  added,  it  is  changed  to  a dark-red,  and  a solution  of  persul- 
phate, or  permuriate  of  iron,  imparts  to  it  a high  red  colour,  and  after 
some  time  throws  down  a rose-coloured  precipitate.  The  infusion  of 
the  last  is  not  so  clear,  of  a dirty-brown  colour ; and  when  diluted, 
does  not  become  yellow.  On  the  addition  of  an  alkali,  it  becomes 
greenish,  and  a solution  of  sulphate  of  iron  gives  it  a dark  green 
colour,  and  throws  down  a copious  satin-black  precipitate.;}; 

Animals  are  readily  destroyed  by  this  substance,  and  the  symptoms 
are  violent  convulsions,  resembling  tetanus,  and  which  occur  in  par- 
oxysms . the  animal  expires  in  one  of  these.  On  dissection,  no  in- 
u found.  Professor  Emmert,  of  Tubingen,  communicated 

the  following  case  to  Orfila:  — “ A child  died  after  having  taken  by 
mistake  a decoction  of  this  bark ; he  preserved  the  use  of  his  intellec- 
t^ual  faculties,  and  earnestly  begged  that  he  might  not  be  touched,  for 
he  experienced  terrible  cramps  after  each  time  that  he  was  handled, 
w He  had  a copious  perspiration,  but  did  not  vomit.”  § 

^ On  an  ana'ysis  by  Pelletier  and  Caventou,  an  alkaloid  of  poisonous 
^ properties  was  discovered,  and  to  it  the  name  of  brucine  was  given. 
iJ  doubt  relative  to  the  botanical  history  of  this  substance 

^ that  1 have  met  with  occurs  in  Burnett  (Medical  Botany),  who  asserts 


onlvoS, P-  «cid,  will 

. K IS  present,  combined  with  the  stryclinine;  but  this  is 

t ! 4.  ^ ^ expected,  as  the  two  alkaloids  are  coexisting  in  the  same  plants, 

ri  t ^jdinburgb  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  211. 
i’jvol  r .‘^''‘'■ingiiishing  characters,  see  ( 


vol  ii  ■““'■'"B'l'snmg  cnaracters,  see  Orfila’s  Toxicology, 

WladeInhFp  «"d  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiii.  p.  210.  Phi- 

^laaelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  ii.  p.  158. 

B]  § Emmert,  in  liondon  Medical  Repository,  vol.  vi.  p.  89. 
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that  the  false  angustura  is  brought  from  South  America,  and  there- 
fore cannot  be  a brucca.  He  suggests  that  it  is  probably  a species  of 
strychnos.  Again,  it  was  denied  by  some  experimenters  that  the 
products  in  question  could  be  obtained  from  the  bark  of  the  genuine  : ‘ 

brucea.  Dr.  O’Shaughnessy  may  be  considered,  I presume,  as  having  _ 
settled  the  question.  In  a communication  dated  at  Calcutta,  in  January  ; 
1837,  he  states  that  a crystalline  substance  was  brought  to  him,  which  ■ * 

he  ascertained  to  have  been  prepared  from  the  bark  of  the  strychnos  > ‘ 

nux  vomica,  the  only  poisonous  strychnos  abundant  in  the  Bengal  { ‘ 

iungles  with  which  the  natives  are  familiar ; that  he  analysed  both  the  | 
bark  and  the  crystals,  and  found  them  identical  in  their  physical  and  J 
chemical  composition  (all  yielding  brucine  and  traces  of  strychnine),  | i 
and  in  their  physiological  effects,  with  the  false  angustura.  • \ i ■ 

Strychnos  Ignatii,  L.,  or  Ignatia  amara.  (Bean  of  St.  Ignatius.)—  j 
Its  operation  is  similar  to  the  nox  vomica.  Dr.  Hopf  relates  of  a man 
who  was  attacked  with  tetanus  of  several  hours’  duration,  alter  taking 
the  powder  of  half  a bean  in  brandy.f  The  native  Indian  practitioners  ! 
are  said  to  use  it  in  cholera,  and  two  large  doses  frequently  cause  ver- 


tieo  and  convulsions.!  . , , . , 

^ Strychiios  tieute,  Leschen.— From  this  plant  is  obtained  the  upas 
tieuti  of  Java.S  Numerous  experiments  have  been  performed  with  it 
on  animals.  It  induces  tetanus,  asphyxia,  and  de^ath,  with  great 
rapidity,  and,  on  dissection.  Dr.  Horsfield  found  the  brain  highly 
inflamed.  Criminals  in  Java  are  said  to  be  wounded  by  arrows 
poisoned  with  it,  and  death  follows  in  a few  minutes.  Pelletier  and 
Caventou  obtained  strychnine  from  this  species  also,  combined  with 


various  colouring  matters. 

As  to  the  relative  proportions  of  brucine  and  s rychnine  in  these 
substances,  we  are  informed  by  Magendie  that  the  tieute  contains 
strychnine  perfectly  pure;  Ignatius’  bean,  strychnine  with  a very  small 
proportion  of  brucine ; and  nux  vomica,  both  these  alkaloids. 

Upas  Antiar  is  the  juice  of  a large  tree  in  Java,  denominated  by 
Leschenault,  Antiaris  toxicaria.  The  ancient  opinion  concerning  the 
deadly  influence  of  the  vapour  of  the  bohon  upas  is  now  generally 
abandoned;  but  it  is  evident,  from  the  nature  of  these  two  indigenous 

substances,  that  there  was  much  foundation  for  Lte  an 

the  virulence  of  the  native  poisons.  In  small  doses  it  acts 
irritant,  but  in  large  ones  causes  convulsions  and  coma. 

It  operates,  however,  more  slowly  than  tieute,  and,  accord^ 
to  Mr.  Brodie.  death  is  caused  by  rendering  «l'e  “'j  X, 

stimulus  of  the  blood,  and  stopping  the  circulation.  The  heart,  alle 

death,  is  found  to  have  lost  its  irritability.  , . . ..  . , . . a 

The  French  chemists  could  detect  no  strychnine  in  it,  but  fo«nd^^^ 
bitter  substance,  soluble  in  water  and  alcohol,  and  concentra  g 


j 


144,  from  Journal  of  Calaitu. 


• American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  x.  p. 

Medical  and  Physical  Society  for  January  1837. 

t ?rm“on^i and  Physical  pSonoui 

§ Upas  is  probably  a common  adjunct  in  the  Javanese  long  ag  p 

plants. 
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the  noxious  qualities  of  the  poison.  In  very  small  quantities  it  proved 
rapidly  fatal.* 

To  these  it  is  common  to  subjoin  the  following  poisons,  vdiose 
exact  nature  is  unknown. 

Ticunas,  according  to  De  la  Condamine,  is  an  extract  obtained 
from  various  plants  by  the  Indians  of  South  America.  The  experi- 
ments of  Fontana  Avith  it  indicate  that  it  produces  death  in  animals, 
either  externally  applied  or  internally  given.  The  ordinary  symptoms 
are  convulsions,  faintings,  great  debility,  and  loss  of  feeling.f 

Woorara  is  a poison  with  which  the  Indians  of  Guiana  arm  the 
points  of  their  arrou^s.  It  does  not  appear  to  differ  essentially  from 
the  ticunas.  Mr.  Brodie  has  performed  several  experiments  with  it, 
and  he  imagines  it  to  produce  death  by  destroying  the  functions  of  the 
brain. j;  According  to  Mr.  Schomburgk,  the  rvoorara  is  obtained  from 
an  undescribed  species  of  strychnos,  rvliich  he  styles  S.  toxifera  ; and 
he  adds,  as  Avorthy  of  notice,  that  Dr.  Von  Martins  found  the  Indians 
of  the  Amazon  to  prepare  a similar  poison  from  a nearly  related  sjrecies 
of  the  same  genus.]: 

Curare.-— T\\e  Avar  poisoii  of  the  Indians  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oronooko,  in  South  America.  Some  interesting  details  concerning 
its  preparation  are  contained  in  the  note  extracted  from  one  of  the 
latest  volumes  of  Humboldt’s  Personal  Narrative.  || 


Tlie  following  are  authorities  deserving  of  consultation  on  the  tieuti.  and 
anitar:  ^Quarterly  Review,  vol.  vi.  p.  514,  American  edition;  Annals  of  Philo- 

sop  ly,  vol.  IX.  pp.  202,  265,  containing  Dr.  Horsfield’s  essays  on  oopas,  or  the 
poison-tree  of  Java,  extracted  from  the  Batavian  Transactions.  Horstield  writes 
Uiose  poisons  thus,  anlshar  and  tshittik.  Orfila,  vol.  ii.  pp.  260,  26? ; Eclectic 
Kepertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  281 ; Brodie’s  Experiments,  from  Philosophical  Transactions; 
llosack  s Medical  and  Philosophical  Register,  vol.  i.  p.  I7I,  containing  Delille’s 
_ is^rtation  on  the  ups  tieutd ; Iieschenault’s  account  of  the  upas  antiar,  published 
in  Hooker  s Companion  to  the  Botanical  Magazine,  vol.  i.  p.  311 ; Annals  of  Philo- 
sophy,  vol.  IV.  ^p.  259.  See,  also.  Medical  Commentaries,  vol.  xv.  p.  36 ; Pelletier 
ana  CiiA'ciitou  s paper  in  full  in  Repertory  of  Patent  Inventions,  second  series, 
voi.  xlv.  p.  185;  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  224; 
Albers,  Nees,  and  Emmert’s  Experiments  on  Tieute,  American  Journal  of  Medical 
ociences,  vol.  vii.  p.  223;  Penny  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  322;  Burnett’s  Outlines  of 
Botany,  p.  552. 

f See  Uie  experiments  of  Fontana  in  Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  Ixx.  p.  163; 
a so,  Di . Biocklesby  s,  ibid.  vol.  xliv.  ]i.  408  ; and  Ilerissant’s,  ibid.  vol.  xlvii.  p.  75. 

t Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  289.  Dr.  Hancock  on  the  Woorara Brande’s 

Journal,  N.  S.  vol.  vi.  p.  50. 

§ London  and  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Magazine,  vol.  x.  p.  72.  See,  also.  Dr. 
ilancock  m London  I\ledical  Gazette,  vol.  xx.  pp.  196*,  28J. 

II  Esmeralda  is  the  most  celebrated  spot  on  the  Oronooko  for  the  fabrication  of 
I IIS  poison.  Ihe  Indians  collect  the  liana  (bejiico)  for  the  preparation  of  this  (the 
curare),  and  it  bears  the  same  name  as  in  the  forest  of  Javita.  It  is  the  Bejuco  de 
ba“nwr7b  ' ‘ a''u>i‘lance  on  the  east  of  the  Mission,  on  the  left 

/ and  in  other  places.  “ The  juice  of  the  liana,  when  it  has 

poisonous;  perhaps  it  acts  in  a sensible 
all>  strongly  concentrated:  it  is  the  bark  and  a part  of  the 

* contain  the  terrible  poison.  Branches  of  the  mavaoure,  four  or  five 

ami  via  comes  off  is  bruised 

111, „ into  very  thin  filaments  on  the  stone  employed  for  grinding  cassava. 

‘■bis  colour.  It  i.s 

wn  into  a funnel  made  of  the  leaf  of  a plantain-tree,  nine  inches  high,  with  an 

a Y 
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Laums  camphora.—L.  Camphor,  when  introduced  into  the  stomach 
of  doa‘»  pro<luced  general  convulsions,  loss  of  hearing,  foaming  at  the 
mouth,  and  difficult  breathing.  Vomiting  ensued,  and  they  recovered 
But  when  the  oesophagus  was  tied,  the  consequence  was  death,  and 
the  stomach  presented  an  inflammatory  appearance,  and,  in  one  case, 

w"al  of  its  effects  on  man  are  staled  by  Dr.  Christ, »n. 

One  was  of  Mr.  Alexander  on  himselt.  He  swallowed  m one  dose 
tw'o  scruples.  In  the  course  of  twenty  minute.s  he  became  langui  , 
and  this  soon  ended  in  giddiness.  At  length  he  lost  afl  consciousness, 

and  strone  convulsions,  with  maniacal  fienzj,  , i i Orfilo 

ZtedC  ln  emetic.  In  Dr.  Edwards’s  patient,  as  detailed  by  Orfila, 
the  symptoms  were  excited  by  an  injection  containing  a t'rachm  of 
camphoi?  It  induced  staggering  and  great  weakness,  with  mobility  of 

""“'Another  instance  is  given  by 
intemperate  man  took 

for  him  as  an  embrocation,  boon  alter  ne  was 

opening  four  inches  wide.  _ ^ TySillfwaler 

the  fibrous  matter,  whicli  is  the  giou  ti,e  leafy  funnel.  This  filtered 

filters  during  several  liours,  drop  by  r p,  ^ ,r  -j^|y  ,yi,en  it  is  concentrated 
water  is  tlie  venomous  liquor  V*  'n,e  Indians  from  time  to  time 

hy  evaporation  hke  "rnksses  in  - o'^iess  iLel-,  decides  when  the  con- 

invited  us  to  taste  the  liquid.  ts  .1  r „ There  is  no  danger  in  this,  the 

c.„.r»ti«n  b,  fire  1...  “XVlfcS™  IMO  th* 

curare  liemg  deleterious  only  when  it  . hurtful,  notwith- 

The  vapours,  therefore,  that  are  ^ missionaries  of  the  Oronnoko. 

standing  what  has  lieeu  nsseited  P „oison  of  tlie /icunas  of  the  river  Amazon, 

killed  l.y  tlie  vapours  ol  the  poison  f c^use  it  to  stick  to  tlie  darts, 

“ The  juice  is  thickened  with  a <lTlnd?a?^^^^  the  curare  to 

whicli  it  renders  mortal ; J^ten  (adds  our  autlior)  on  the  hanks 

be  an  excellent  atomacliic.  Scaicely  a l^owl  arrow.  The  missionaries 

of  the  Oroiiooko  whicli  lias  not  been  k y P ‘ ^ tliese  means  are  employed, 

pretend  that  the  flesh  of  animals  is  never  «<? every  niorii- 
Father  Zea,  who  accompanied  tho'igh  i ,^.g  ,,„n,mock,  together  wiA 

ing  tlie  live  fowl  allotted  for  of  weakness,  he  would  not  confide 

an\rrow.  Notwitlistandi.ig  ins  iXorUiice  tram 

this  operation,  to  which  pensh  in  two  or  three  ni'inutes;  but  it  is  often 

birds,  when  wounded  in  tbt  tlngb,  P®‘  „ n„mboldt  does  not  seem  to  1>« 

ten  or  twelve  licfore  a pig  or  a pe^“  ® P ■ j f^tal  poison.  S'l^r 

acquainted  witli  any  certain  Lubtincly—Tillocli’s  Piiilosopbical 

garlic,  the  muriate  of  s.ula,  &c-,  are  men  lo  ed  ‘’"Bb  • _ 

Magazine,  vol.  Iviii.  p.  233.  ri!|ants^  emiiloved  by  the  ancient  inhabitants  of 

There  is  a ctinon.s  paper  on  the  niiebert  in  Pliilosopliical  Magazine, 

E”' j'"“ »'  " 

■"'i...  Cb,i..i.n„  tl..t  tb.  b«t 

Emmert,  piildished  in  1HI8.  I t does  not  1"'*  I k 1,^1, ]„  caused  bv  suspending 

the  reapiiation.  According  ,to  Kmmert,  the  spine  on  y 
brain.-P.  76J. 
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burning  Jieat  of  the  skin,  anxiety,  pain  in  tlie  stomach,  giddiness,  dim- 
ness of  sight,  and  some  delirium.  Almond-oil  and  vinegar  restored 
him  to  health,  without  any  vomiting.  A difficulty  in  passing:  urine 
continued  for  some  da3's.*  ° 

Dr.  Eickhorn,  of  New  Orleans,  relates  tlie  effects  produced  on  him 
from  taking  about  120  grains,  as  resembling  the  intoxication  of  cham- 
pagne. Copious  perspiration  and  weakness  ensued.-]- 

Cocculus  Indicus. — The  fruit  of  the  Menispermum  cocculus  (Ana- 
mirla  cocculus  of  Wight  and  Arnott),  a native  of  Malabar  and  Cevlon. 
It  IS  used  in  India  for  the  purpose  of  intoxicating,  and  thus  kifling,' 
hsh,  and  this  is  done  by  throwing  the  berries  on  the  surface  of  the 
water.  Goupil,  a physician  of  Nemours,  ascertained  that  it  destroyed 
fish  not  only,  but  also  carnivorous  quadrupeds;  and  Orfila  has  proved 
the  sanie  on  dogs.  It  acts,  he  observes,  on  the  brain,  and  produces 
convulsions.^; 

Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell  reports  a case  where  a female  took  a drink 
from  a bottle  containing  alcohol,  in  which  the  cocculus  had  been  in- 
fused for  the  purpose  of  destroying  vermin.  She  was  comatose,  foam- 
ing at  the  mouth,  and  now  and  then  convulsed.  A tobacco  cataplasm 
excited  vomiting  and  purging,  and  she  was  relieved. § 

_ Boullay  discovered  in  this  substance  a peculiar  alkaloid,  termed 
^otoxi7ie : it  is  highly  poisonous.  Ten  grains  of  it  killed  a dog  in 
the  second  paroxysm  of  tetaniis.|| 

Cm'iaria  mpitifolia,  L.  (Myrtle-leaved  sumach.)  — Sauvages  states 
^ ^ ouring  man  and  a child  died  in  horrible  convulsions,  within 
halt  an  hour  after  eating  some  of  the  berries  of  this  plant.1T 

In  JuljM828,  four  little  girls  in  France  ate  some  of  the  berries  by 
nils  a ’e.  ej  weie  all  soon  attacked  with  the  signs  of  intoxication, 
tlie  countenance  wa^  livid,  and  convulsions  and  loss  of  speech  suc- 

^1  * A 11*^1  became  dilated,  and  comatose  symptoms  super- 

vened. All,  however,  recovered  after  vomiting  was  'induced,  except 
the  youngest,  who  sunk  under  the  effects  in  sixteen  hours.  On  dissec- 
lon,  the  membranes  of  the  brain  were  found  much  injected,  the  heart 
healthy,  the  lungs  gorged,  the  oesophagus  inflamed  at'  its  cardiac  por- 
tion ; and  there  were  some  red  patches  in  the  stomach  and  intestines, 
the  membranes  of  the  spinal  cord  were  injected.** 

In  Ins  experiments  oil  animals  with  this  substance,  Professor  Mayer 
ot  lionn  found  that  it  excited  violent  fits  of  tetanus,  succeeded  by 
apoplectic  coma.  A drachm  of  the  extract  of  the  juice  was  sufficient 
to  kill  cats  and  dogs.  On  dissection,  the  brain  is  seen  gorged  with 

* Cliristison,  p.  763. 

t of  JMedical  Sciences,  vol.  xi.  p.  248. 

f Urhla’s  Toxicoloev.  vol.  ii.  n.  anr. 


fi  vol.  II.  p.  468  ; vol.  xiii.  p.  70.  Brewster's  Edinburijh 
|>.  184.  ° 

'iaria  sarmentosa  of  Forster  (wine-berry  shrub  of  New 


coiivnlsions  niul  delirimn. G.  Beniiet,  in 

2.  ’ 
on  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Ixi. 

^r/\l  Sir  00*9  ' 
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blood,  the  blood  Huid,  and  the  inner  membrane  of  the  stomach  yellowish 

i„  poisons  of  this  ol;«s,  although  the 

opetuLu  of  the  .note  potJerful  « -trejnely  ^ rnuTv^ic:  tht 
slomach-pmnp  ate  no  less  ‘ obstinacy  to 

‘SS;Si€  Ssl,.srt‘ ‘f; 

“P't?  anrurced  that  iodine,  bto.nine,  and 

chlorine,  ate  antidotes  to  co^mroan^^^^^^ 

gteat,  that  it  .till  nnnecessardy  a L chatactets . 

ttirrardSr;\,s\o"l';,,r  oncJtn^^^^^^^^^^  a,.d  fot, 

furthet  patticnlaia  tefet  to  o,  K 

The  following  . „d.«  ..d 

A marshy  situation  in  the  .na  , less  dirty;  a 

?iSS’r  so.''sre,nl™:.‘'ht“  f.?gn,en,s  of  La 

glued  to  their  surface.;]:  .,,.icp  from  eating  poisonous  mush- 

The  symptoms  which  gencn’al  y ai  se  Bor- 

rooms  are  thus  given  high  approbation.  “Pains 

deans,  and  which  is  quoted  J niiivaids  and  doiviiwards, 

of  the  stomach,  gripes,  nausea,  e . J attacked.  Shortly 

ate  the  fiiat  syniptoins  with  ivh.eh  ‘ha  Pa  eats  a^  attac 

after,  heat  of  the  bowels  and  Ian,  ings  “Lumes  general,  sometime, 
tinned  and  violent;  is  small,  ha, si. 

partial,  and  J,o  „„,pio,ns,  after  having  lasted  . 

Lrlrdi3lminW.  in  eoni-inence  of  the 

r Sy  LSjter^.”;  . 

. Chrlstison,  p.  767.  Rabbits  are  vol.  ii.  P-  202- 

t Braude’s  Journal,  N.  S.  yol.  P- ^31’  announced  by  Drapiez  as  an 

The  fruit  of  the  plant,  Feuillea  ^ ^jtU  il,e  rbns  toxicodendron, 

X Orfila's  Toxicology,  vol.  li.  p-  do-’. 
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no  drowsiness ; the  pains  and  convulsions  exhaust  the  strength ; faiiit- 
ings  and  cold  sweats  come  on,  and  death  puts  a period  to  this  series  of 
sufferings,  after  having  been  foreseen  and  announced  by  the  patient 
himself,  who  has  not  lost  his  senses  for  a single  moment.”* 

Poisonous  mushrooms  do  not  manifest  their  action  generally  until 
six  or  eight  hours  after  they  are  eaten,  and  even  twelve  or  sixteen 
sometimes  elapse. 

Tlie  appearances  on  dissection  are  as  follows:  — “Violet-coloured 
spots  over  the  integuments,  very  extensive  and  numerous  ; the  abdomen 
extremely  bulky;  the  conjunctiva,  as  it  were,  injected;  the  pupil  con- 
tracted ; the  stomach  and  intestines  inflamed,  and  scattered  over  with 
gangrenous  spots : sphacelus  is  present  in  some  portions  of  this  viscus, 
and  the  stomach  and  intestines  are  contracted;  so  much  so,  indeed, 
that  in  these  latter  the  thickened  membranes  have  obliterated  the 
canal.  The.  oesophagus,  in  one  subject,  was  inflamed  and  gangrenous ; 
and,  in  another,  there  was  an  intus-susceptio  of  the  ileon  from  above 
downwards,  for  the  space  of  three  inches.  One  individual  alone  had 
tlie  intestines  distended  with  excrementitious  matter.  In  none  have 
any  remains  of  the  mushroom  been  found;  they  had  been  either  com- 
pletely digested  or  evacuated.  The  lungs  were  inflamed  and  distended 
with  black  blood ; the  same  congestion  had  taken  place  in  almost  all 
the  veins  of  the  abdominal  viscera,  in  the  liver,  spleen,  and  mesentery. 
Inflammatory  and  gangrenous  spots  occur  on  the  membranes  of  the 
brain,  in  its  ventricles,  on  the  pleura,  lungs,  diaphragm,  mesentery, 
bladder,  uterus,  and  even  on  the  foetus  of  a pregnant  woman.  The 
blood  in  this  subject  was  extremely  fluid ; in  other  persons,  it  was 
almost  coagulated.  Extreme  flexibility  of  the  limbs  was  not  a con* 
stant  appearance.”  t 

Braconnot  and  Letellier  have  analysed  poisonous  mushrooms.  The 
latter  discovered  in  one  of  them  a principle  which  he  called  amanethh 
and  which  appears  to  be  highly  deleterious.]; 

Treatment The  stomach-pump,  emetics,  cathartics,  and  particu- 

larly enemas,  have  been  found  most  beneficial.  Stimulants  are  often 


* Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  334. 

|f-  Cases  of  poisoning  by  mushrooms  may  be  found  in  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  313-333  ; lodere,  vol.  iv.  p.  C2  ; Transactions,  College  of  Physicians  of  London, 
vol.  11.  p,  21G;  case  hy  Dr.  Heherden,  London  Medical  and  Pliysical  Journal, 
vol.  XII.  p.  383  ; case  hy  Dr.  Bardsley,  ibid.  vol.  iii.  p.  41;  case  hy  Mr.  Braude, 
from  the  Agaricus  glulinosus,  ibid.  vol.  xx.  p.  457  ; case  hy  Mr.  Parrot ; Cliristison, 
pp.  7C8-773 ; Dr.  Drake,  Note  to  De  Salle’s  Tables,  p.  C8;  Percival’s  Essays, 
vol.  II.  p.  187.  Agaricus  clgpealits.  — Dr.  Clendenning’s  Lecture  on  the  Fungi,  in 
London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  168;  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  iv.  p.  93; 
vol.  V.  p,  758 ; Journal  de  Pharmacie,  vol.  xxiii.  p.  369;  Letellier,  Considerations 
sur  les  Champignons  veneneux;  Dr.  Peddie,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
oiirnal,  vol.  xlix.  p.  192.  Here  the  symptoms  were  mainly  narcotic,  and  the  indi- 
viduals were  affected  within  half  an  hour  after  eating  them. 

t Vauqiielin’s  e.xperiments  on  mushrooms  may  he  found  in  the  Philosophical 
rilagazme,  vol.  xliii.  p.  292. 

It  would  seem  that  mushrooms  of  the  same  species  are  wholesome  or  poisonous 
according  to  their  locality,  country,  or  season.  The  peasantry  in  Russia,  and  a 
portion  of  Germany,  live  on  them  during  a great  part  of  the  year.  Old  fungi  of 
every  description  are  generally  poisonous,  and  a principle  analogous  to  prussic  acid 
has  been  found  in  them. — London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  177- 
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subsequently  needed ; and  of  tlicse,  ether  in  large  doses  is  particularly 

reeominended  Devergie.  , „ 

Secule  cornutum  (Ergot,  spurred  rye). — iherc  is  soine  diversity  of 

opinion  concerning  the  real  nature  of  this  substance.  By  some  it  is 
supposed  to  be  a diseased  process  from  the  juices  of  the  plant,  j^ecan- 
dolle,  on  the  other  hand,  states  that  it  is  eaused  by  tlie  growth  of  a 
parasitie  plant,  a mushroom  of  the  genus  schrotium;  while,  Pi’o^ablj  * 
the  most  numerous  party  assert  that  it  is  the  work  of  an  insect. 
General  Field,  of  Vermont,  stated  that  he  had  observed  flies  pu  c- 
taring  the  glumes  of  the  rye  during  its  milky  state ; and,  * 

process  himself  with  a needle,  found  that  in  four  days  a little  blac 

point  appeared,  which  gradually  became  a spur.*  pjfhpr 

Whatever  the  cause  may  be,  it  is  certain  that  tins  substance,  either 
alone,  or  contaminating  rye,  has  long  been  deemed  a poison  t is 
thus  stated  to  have  given  rise  to  epidemic  diseases,  at 
in  France,  Silesia,  Prussia,  Bohemia,  Sa.Kony,  and  Sweden.  Pe*rau  ^ ^ 
mentions,  that  in  travelling  through  Sologne,  in  France,  he  was  - | 
formed  by  some  physicians  and  surgeons  of  that  country  J 

there  waB'^BOmetlmee  so  corrupted,  that  those  who  ate  " 

were  seized  with  a gangrene,  some  in  one  part  ° 

some  losing  a finger ; others  a hand  or  the  nose ; and  that  “is  8 
grene  was  not  preceded  by  any  fever,  inflammation,  or  considerable 
pain,  but  that  the  parts  fell  oft‘  of  themselves : the  early  symptoms  u ere 
numbness,  cold  and  livid  skin,  pain,  and  swelling. t 

Tissot,  in  a paper  in  the  Philosophical  Ti-aiisaclions,  piesei  te  ave^ 
copious  account  of  the  disease  in  question  and 
forms,  the  spasmodic  and  gangrenous.  He  observes  that  the  tir^t  accu 
rate  account  of  it  was  published  in  1596.  Ihe  spasmodic  disease  pre- 
S Tecordiug  to  ulrron,  iu  1648,  1646  and 
in  1702  in  Friburg  ; in  1760  in  Saxony  and  Lusatia;  and  in  17-.i  in 
SilesL  i;  wl:  frc®c,’ueu.ly  attended  wiih  epilepsy.  The  gangrenous 
form  was  known  in  France  as  early  as  1630, 

1674,  it  raged  in  Aquitaine  and  Sologne.  In  1709,  pp 
Switzerland^  The  symptoms  were  similar  to  those 
attacked  persons  of  both  sexes  and  all  ages;  /“^Xth 

only  the  lower  extremities  became  gangrenous,  while  m othe 

upper  and  lower  were  affected.j;  , Itnhe- 

Mr.  Srine  has  described  its  effects  as  occurring  in  1^36  in  Bohe 
raia.  It  commenced  with  an  uneasy,  stinging  sensation  about  the  t 

To  this,  severe  cardialgia  succeeded,  and  the  was  a 

after  affected.  The  fingers  were  strongly  contraeted,  and  tliere 

* See,  on  this  subject,  Bnimle’s  .Journal,  14'- 273. 

Dr.  Tnlly,  who  supports  the  opinion  of  Uecan^lle,  in  6 Burnett  (Out- 

p is  - General  Field,  in  ibid.  vol.  ix.  p.  351) ; Chnst.son,  p.  783.  Burnett 
lines  of  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  20C),  says  that  the  mushroom  is  not  a Sclerott  , 

an  Acinula  clavus-  ri.,r.i>nannp  and  seems  to 

» WiKKers,  a German  writer,  adopts  the  opinion  of  Dewndolle,  ana  see 

place  it  on  a Brm  foundati«n.;-_Cl.ristison,  ‘b>rd  edition 

t Philosophical  Transactions,  vol.  XI.  p.  758  , see.  also,  1 01.  11  p 

cases  are  related  that  occurred  at  Orleans  and  Blois. 

{ Ibid.  vol.  Iv.  p.  106. 
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ot  Sensation  of  burning  in  the  hands  and  feet.  Giddiness,  mania,  or  coma, 
ri  succeeded,  accompanied  with  opisthotonos,  and  a foaming  at  the  mouth, 
'i  These  symptoms  were  followed  by  a canine  appetite.  All  those  who 
had  epileptic  symptoms  died.  The  pulse  was  natural,  and  the  spasms 
left  a stiffness  of  the  limbs.  The  disease  continued  two,  four,  eight, 
tt^  and  sometimes  even  twelve  weeks.  Out  of  five  hundred  persons  three 
h children  died.* * * §  Gangrene  of  the  extremities  has  also  been  observed 
ft  in  animals  from  thfe  administration  of  ergot. 

By  those  who  are  not  willing  to  concede  so  much  power  to  this 

if  substance,  the  combined  influence  of  famine  and  poverty  is  urged  as 
I sufficient  to  explain  these  endemic  diseases.  But  from  the  results  of 
i<  experiments  made  of  late  years,  the  probability  is  in  favour  of  the 
ji  noxious  nature  of  ergot.f 

Dr.  Lorinzer  of  Berlin  (Lorimer,  according  to  Dr.  Christison)  re- 
'ii  lates  some  experiments  made  on  the  healthy  subject.  A single  dose, 
two  drachms  for  example,  excited  giddiness,  headach,  pain  and  spasms 
(t  in  the  stomach,  nausea  and  vomiting,  colic  and  purging.^; 

1 Instances  of  the  dangerous  effects  of  this  substance  (independent 
R of  its  peculiar  action  on  the  uterus)  are  not  uncomrnon.§ 

The  different  attempts  at  the  analysis  of  ergot  have  not  led  to  very 
ii|  satisfactory  results.||  Dr.  Hooker  of  New  Haven  obtained  an  oil  from 
I it  which  possesses  narcotic  properties,  but  apparently  exercises  no  power 
M on  parturient  women.  He  therefore  recommends  the  infusion,  instead  of 
i the  ergot  in  substance,  for  parturient  women. ^ “ Wiggers  denies  the 

It  presence  of  prussic  acid  and  of  fecula,  and  says  he  found  ergot  to  con- 
m sist  chiefly  of  a heavy  smelling,  fixed  oil,  fungin,  albumen,  osmazome, 
waxy  matter,  and  an  extractive  substance  of  a strong,  peculiar  taste 
tu  and  smell,  in  Avhich,  from  experiments  on  animals,  he  was  led  to  infer 
C that  its  active  properties  reside.  I have  obtained  all  his  chief  results, 
except  the  most  important,  for  the  substance  which  ought  to  have  been 
a his  ergotin  was  destitute  of  any  marked  taste  or  smell.”** 


* Orfila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  349.  There  is  a late  account  of  the  disease  oc- 
M\  curring  in  a part  of  France  in  1828 — North  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
vol.  vii.  p.  192. 

t See  Samuel  Cooper,  First  Line.s,  vol.  i.  p.48.  Rees’  Cyclopedia,  art.  Ignis  sacer, 
contains  some  valuable  remarks  in  favour  of  referring  these  diseases  to  deficiency  of 
<rt  nourishment,  rather  than  to  diseased  grain.  It  was  at  one  time  thouglit  by  some 
tliat  the  spotted  fever,  which  ravaged  several  districts  of  the  United  States  some 
141  years  since,  had  its  origin  in  part,  or  altogether,  from  eating  this  substance,  com- 
111  billed  with  grain.  The  facts  adduced  are  very  unsatisfactory,  and  lead  to  no  definite 
101  conclusion.  Some  observations  on  this  subject  are  contained  in  llie  New  England 
*»'  Journal,  vol.  v.  pp.  133,  15G  (an  article  by  Professor  Bigelow),  and  ji.  235. 

X Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  .xxvi.  p.  453,  from  Rust’s  Ma- 
•*1  gazine.  See,  also.  Dr.  Jorg’s  experiments,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences, 
I'J’  vol.  XX.  p.  176. 

§ D)"-  Swett,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.  p.  420.  Dr. 

'1  Hnlse,  in  North  American  Archives,  vol.  ii.  p.  81 Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 

■ I'  vol.  XXV.  p.  435. 

II  Analysis  of  Battley,  in  London  hledical  Gazette,  February  1831 ; of  Wiggers 
t of  Berlin,  Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xi.  p.  782. 

^ Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  x.  p.  298. 

•*  Christison,  third  edition,?.  831. 
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Spurred  Maize. — It  appears  from  the  researches  of  lloulin  that 
Indian  corn  is  very  subject  to  the  spur  in  Colombia,  and  that  in  tins 
state  it  is  noxious  to  man  and  animals.  Individuals  lose  their  hair  and 
teeth  from  eating  it,  but  are  never  attacked  with,  pngrerre  or  convul- 
sions. Hogs  and  mules  also  lose  the  hair,  and  poultry  frequently 
lay  their  eggs  without  any  shell.* 

^ Diseased  xoheaL — When  the  farinaceous  part  of  this  plant  becomes 
converted  to  a black  powder,  it  imparts  injurious  qualities  to  the  bread. 
Fodere  states  that  he  saw,  in  1808,  colics  and  diarrhoeas  which  arose 

from  this  cause.  • .i  „ 

Lolhmi  UmuhMum,  L.  (Daiuiel.)  - NatumW  m t lo  Lmted 
States.  Bread  made  from  the  farina  of  the  seed  of  this  plant  and  taken 
to  the  amount  of  six  drachms,  caused  distraction  of  thought,  indistinct 
vision,  torpor,  debility,  and  drowsiness,  and  these  were  followed  by 
efforts  to  vomit.  Tremors  of  the  limbs,  great  deijession,  and  diffi- 
culty of  speech  and  vomiting,  succeeded. t Similar  eff^ts  u ere  induce  I 
in  a family  from  eating  oat-bread  mixed  with  darnel.  i 

bited  a very  strong  trembling,  and  Seeger  indeed  remarks,  that  the  tiem-  ,| 
bling  of  the  body  is  one  of  the  most  certain  signs  of  pisoning  bj  this  I 
planlt  Animi,  and  particularly  dogs,  are  affpted  m the  same, 
nranner  as  man.  Chickens,  however,  eat  the  seeds  with  greedines  ,|. 

and  without  any  bad  consequences.^  /RiHPWPtfhl  • ' 

The  Lathyrus  cicera,  L.,  and  Ervum  ervilha,  (Bittei  vetcl  ), 
have  each  proved  noxious  in  France,  from  their  seeds  becoming  mixed^ 
with  wheat'  or  rye,  and  thus  forming  part  o the  ood  used.  The  ^ 
symptoms  induced  are  very  similar  to  those  of  dainel.H  fi,is; 

Cxjtisus  laburnum,  L.  (Laburnum.)— The  seeds  and  flow  er.  of  this , 
plant  are  poisonous.  Mr.  North,  of  London,  relates  the  case  of  a g h v 
four  years  old,  in  whom  the  eating  of  the  flowers  earned  convuls  e^, 
twitchings  of  the  muscles  of  the  face,  cold  skin,  short  and  laborious, 
respiration,  very  weak  pulse,  with  ineffectual  retchmgs.  S'le  wa.  ra-, 
dually  relieved  by  vomiting  and  stimulants.^  Dr.  George  Johnston,  o 
Berwick-upon-Tweed,  saw  three  young  children,  under  scacii  jea^.^ 

HI  from  eating  the  seeds : J'-y  ‘rihe': 

111  two  cases  communicated  by  Dr.  Iiaill  to  Di.  > , 

effects  seem  to  have  been  almost  purely  narptic.  ‘JfV 

curred  quickly,  with  frothing  at  the  mouth  and  a feeble  pi  s . 

howev'er,  were  relieved  by  emetics. fj' 

The  active  principle  is  contained  both  in  the  seeds  and  Hones., 


I 


f 


• Christison,  p.  788.  Edinburgh  New 

t London  Medical  Repository,  yol.  xm.  p.  260.  lbs  is  t e es  corning. 
inenc  by  Dr.  Cordier  on  liimselt-,  with  si.x  drachms  ‘ken  e rlj  m ^e  ^ g^  . 


araenms,  cow;  _ *'c^or 

■ ■ H-  Toxicolovv,  vol.  ii'.  P.  352.  Another  case  of  the  noxious  effect*  of  dar- 

nel  is  related  in  the  Edinburgh  iMedical  and  1800^^'see, 

happened  at  Genoa,  during  tlie  scarcity  occasioned  by  us  blockade  m 
nlso^  Cliristison,  p.  732.  Burnett’s  Medical  Botany,  voh  *• 

§ Edinburgh  IMedical  and  Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  i.  p.  10/. 

11  Christison,  p.  722.  ...  , , i « nfi 

<r  London  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  80. 

••  London’s  5Iagazine  of  Natural  History,  vol.  vi.  p.  / 
ft  Christison,  third  edition,  p.  842. 
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? It  was  discovered  by  Chevallier  andLassaigne,  and  denominated  cytisine. 
i Tliis  acts  both  as  a violent  emetic  and  purgative.  Chevallier  took  eight 
t grains,  which  operated  most  violently,  and  he  had  to  combat  its  effects 

I by  large  doses  of  acidulated  drinks.  In  small  doses,  cytisine  causes 
vomiting,  convulsions,  and  death,  when  administered  to  animals.* * * § 

' Alcohol. — On  the  effects  of  this  poison,  when  taken,  as  it  ordinarily 

5 is,  by  persons  in  habits  of  intoxication,  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to 
i enlarge.  I have  only  to  refer  to  the  effects  of  it  in  a pure  state  and  in 
i large  doses,  and  then,  by  comparing  these  results  with  the  table  pub- 
\ lished  by  Mr.  Braude,  of  the  quantity  of  alcohol  contained  in 
i various  kinds  of  liquors,  an  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  injury,  and 
indeed  danger,  to  which  life  is  so  freely  and  generally  exposed.! 

Mr.  Brodie  injected  proof  spirits  into  the  stomach  of  a rabbit ; in 
five  minutes  he  lay  motionless  and  insensible;  the  pupils  of  the  eyes 
were  dilated  ; there  were  slight  convulsive  motions  of  the  extremities  ; 
the  respiration  was  laborious,  and  he  finally  died  at  the  end  of  an  hour 
and  fifteen  minutes.  In  his  further  experiments,  he  found  the  stomach 
highly  inflamed  by  the  injection  of  this  poison,  but  never  observed  any 
preternatural  appearances  in  the  brain.  The  symptoms,  however,  pi-o- 
duced  by  spirits  are  very  analogous,  he  observes,  to  those  caused  by 
injuries  of  the  brain. t 

Orfila  found  proof-spirits  to  be  a violent  poison  when  injected  into 
the  cellular  tissue,  and  that  it  produced  the  same  effects  as  when  intro- 
duced into  the  stomach.  In  animals  killed  rvith  it,  the  villous  coat  of 
the  stomach  was  constantly  of  a cherry-red  colour.  Dr.  Christison  re- 
marks, that  he  has  several  times  observed  the  same  appearances. § 
There  is  a beautiful  plate  (8th),  exhibiting  the  effect  of  injecting  proof- 
spirits  into  the  stomach  of  a dog,  in  Dr.  lloupell’s  Illustrations  of  the 
Effects  of  Poisons. 

In  what  may  be  styled  poisoning  by  alcohol,  apai’t  from  the  ordi- 
nary effects  of  intoxication,  the  comatose  state  becomes  deeper  and 
deeper,'  with  dilatation  of  the  pupils  and  inability  to  swallow.  Apo- 
plexy is  excited  in  some  cases.  “ These,  however,  can  scarcely  be 
considered  as  simple  poisoning,  but  as  the  result  of  poisoning  develop- 
ing a tendency  to  apoplexy.”  In  those  instances  where  large  quantities 
of  spirits  are  swallowed,  as,  for  example,  in  \vagers  for  prowess  in 
drinking,  coma  comes  on  suddenly.  The  face  then  is  sometimes  livid, 
but  more  generally  ghastly  pale ; the  breathing  stertorous,  the  pupils 
sometimes  much  contracted,  but  more  commonly  dilated  and  insensible, 
and  if  relief  be  not  speedily  obtained,  death  takes  place,  sometimes  im- 
mediately, or  at  least  in  a few  hours. 

Mr.  Bedingfield,  whose  experience,  unfortunately,  has  been  quite 
extensive,  supposes  that  the  degree  of  danger  from  intoxication  may 
be  best  estimated  by  the  irritability  of  the  iris.  If  it  (says  he)  retain 

• Tliomson’s  l\Iateria  Medica,  vol.  ii.  p.  111.  London  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  vol.  Ixii.  p.  93.  Christison,  p.  793. 

t See  Mr.  Braude’s  tables  in  his  Journal,  vol.  v.  p.  152. 

! Eclectic  Repertory,  vol.  ii.  p.  2G9. 

§ Christison,  p.  800.  The  experiments  of  Segalas  are  to  be  found  iu  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  x.  p.  218. 
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its  contractile  power,  the  patient  will  generally  recover,  however  over- 
powered his  senses  may  be  ; but  if  it  remain  in  a state  of  extreme  dila- 
tation, when  a strong  light  is  directed  upon  it,  a feeble  hope  of  recovery 
can  onlj'  be  entertained.  This  paralysis  of  the  iris  is  generally  accom- 
panied with  apoplectic  stertor,  laboured  and  imperfect  respiration,  and  a 
slow,  oppressed  pulse.  Next  to  the  insensibility  of  the  iris,  want  of 
energy  in  the  stomach  indicates  the  greatest  danger.* 

Dr.  Ogston,  of  Edinlmrgh,  has  published  a valuable  paper  on  this 
subject.  Having  seen  a number  of  extreme  cases,  many  of  whieh 
ended  in  death,  he  is  disposed  to  classify  them  with  reference  to  the 
state  of  the  pupil.  In  six  cases  out  of  twenty-six  it  was  contracted,  and 
the  coma  was  profound.  The  body  generally  preserved  its  natural 
warmth;  the  countenance  Avas  pale,  and  the  breathing  stertorous. 
The  remaining  twenty,  with  dilated  pupil,  had  the  pulse  either  imper- 
ceptible or  very  feeble  and  sIoav;  the  coma  was  profound,  as  in  the  former; 
the  extremities  often  cold,  the  face  generally  hushed,  and  the  breathing 
either  laborious  or  calm,  but  usually  sIoav.  Convulsions  Avere  not  a 
common  consequence.  The  most  dangerous  cases,  I need  hardly  add, 
Avere  in  the  last  class. f 

Appearances  on  dissection. — There  is  some  difficulty  in  accurately 
ascertaining  these,  from  the  fact  that  most  of  the  subjects  have  been 
in  long-continued  habits  of  intoxication,  and  the  results  of  this,  rather 
than  the  immediate  indications  of  poisoning,  are  present.  Congestion, 
and  even  extravasation  of  blood  in  the  brain,  are  not  unfrequeiitly 
found  in  those  in  Avhom  apoplexy  has  been  superinduced,  and  this,  al- 
though the  individual  may  be  quite  youthful.  In  a female,  who  for 
fourteen  days  had  been  very  little  in  her  sober  senses,  and  at  the  end 
of  that  period  died  comatose.  Dr.  Christison  found  an  enormous  extra- 
vasation in  the  ventricles.I 

Should  this  morbid  appearance  be  absent,  it  is  still  very  common  to 
find  serum  in  the  ventricles,  much  beyond  the  natural  quantity,  with  a 
congested  state  of  the  membranes.  The  lungs  are  also  dilated  Avith 
dark  fluid  blood,  and  there  is  more  or  less  of  frothy  mucus  in  their  sub- 
stance. The  air-passages  are  red,  but  the  stomach  has  seldom  been 
seen  to  bear  the  marks  of  irritation  which  we  should  expect,  from  the 


* Bedingfield,  in  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xii.  p.  493. 
There  is  a ]mper  from  the  French,  well  worthy  of  perusal,  on  the  symptoms  of  in- 
toxication, in  New  England  Journal,  vol.  viii.  p.  380.  _ . , 1 

Phenomena  of  the  more  advanced  stages  of  Intoxication,  with  Cases  and 
sections,  hy  F.  Ogston,  M.D.— Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 
p.  278.  Earrey,  in  his  Surgical  Memoirs  (p.  6),  says  that  many  h rench  so  le 
died  in  the  Russian  expedition  from  drinking  the  chenaps  (schnaps),  the  hi"®"  y 
the  country.  It  is  obtained  from  corn  ; and  to  this  fermented  liquor  plants  ot 
narcotic  class  are  added.  Those  who  died  shewed  the  follow  ing  symptoms  : 
muscular  motion  ; vertigo  and  drowsiness  ; the  eyes  half  closed,  dull,  and  weeping 
and  the  conjunctiva  appearing  as  though  injected.  These  are  to  he  consi  er 
the  ordinary  effects  of  intoxication,  and  not  what  we  understand  as 

+ Christison,  p.  801.  Ho  also  quotes  cases  from  Bernt.  A 

case,  Edinhurgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxix.  p.  412.  _ gs  .-...jj* 

ibid.  vol.  xl.  p.  290.  Andral’s  Dissections,  Medico-Chirurgical  Revietv,  vol.  • 
p.  99. 
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result  of  experiments  on  animals.*'  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  add, 
that,  in  liahitiial  drinkers,  the  liver,  kidneys,  &c.,  will  be  more  or  less 
diseased. 

It  has  been  a curious  question,  whether,  in  persons  dead  from 
alcohol,  the  piesence  of  that  substance  can  be  detected  by  the  smell. 
We  know  tliat  during  life  the  breath  is  strongly  tainted  with  it.  Dr. 
Cooke,  on  the  authority  of  Sir  Anthony  Carlisle,  mentions  an  instance 
where  the  fluid  found  in  the  ventricles  of  the  brain  had  the  smell  and 
taste  of  gin.  Dr.  Christison  quotes  Dr.  ^^^olfF  for  a similar  case, 
where  the  fluid  in  the  ventricles  had  the  smell  of  brandy,  although  the 
contents  of  the  stomach  had  not.  Dr.  Ogston  examined  the  body  of 
i a woman  who  drowned  herself  in  a state  of  intoxication.  “We  dis- 
1 covered  nearly  four  ounces  of  fluid  in  the  ventricles,  having  all  the 
i physical  qualities  of  alcohol,  as  proved  by  tlie  united  testimony  of  two 
! other  medical  men  who  saw  the  body  opened,  and  examined  the  fluid. 
I The  stomach  also  smelt  of  this  fluid.” 

! On  the  other  hand,  many  cases  occur  of  persons  dying  in  a fit  of 
I intoxication,  in  which  this  is  not  perceived  ; and  Dr.  Christison  says 
i that  he  has  “ several  times  remarked,  that  the  venous  blood  and  brain 
j of  a fresh  subject  had  a smell,  which  a prepossessed  person  might  have 
1 confounded  with  that  of  alcohol,  although  no  spirituous  liquor  had 
1 been  taken  before  death.”f 

I Treatment. — From  numerous  observations,  it  Avould  seem  that 
i carbonate  or  acetate  of  ammonia,  given  internally,  is  one  of  the  best 
! remedies  for  counteracting  the  severe  effects  of  intoxication. j:  The 
I cold  effusion  is  very  useful,  unless  the  temperature  of  the  body  be  so 
) low  as  to  render  it  improper.  In  such  cases  every  effort  to  maintain 
I or  restore  the  natural  warmth  must  be  made.  Emetics  or  the  stomach- 
( pump  must  also  be  used.  As  to  venesection,  unless  the  present  symp- 
I toms  indicate  its  necessity,  it  is  not  to  be  recommended.  Many,  no 
I doubt,  have  sunk  from  its  rash  use. 

At  the  Edinburgh  police-office.  Dr.  Christison  informs  us,  the  in- 
! jection  of  water  into  the  ears  is  one  of  the  most  effectual  stimulants. 

I Mr.  Sampson,  in  a recent  case  of  dee23  intoxication,  where  the  stomach- 

r 

^ • Christison  particularly  remarks  this.  A case  is  also  given  in  the  Lancet, 

p vol,  X.  p.  571,  where  a ciiimney-sweep  drank  eighteen  glasses  of  rum  in  quick  suc- 
cession  (upwards  of  a quart).  He  died  in  six  hours.  On  dissection,  the  brain  pre- 
seated  bloody  spots  ; on  being  sliced,  its  sinuses  were  loaded  with  blood  ; there  was 
»<i  but  little  serum  in  the  ventricles,  and  the  stomach  was  natural. 

Dr.  Hodgkin,  however,  injected  an  ounce  of  strong  spirits  of  wine  into  the  sto- 
»:i  mach  of  a dog.  Death  ensued  in  forty-two  minutes.  “ The  mucous  membrane  of 

• the^  stomach  offered  strongly  marked  and  irregular  riigse,  in  the  intervals  between 
I'  which  the  mucous  membrane  had  a corrugated  appearance.  It  was  universally  of  a 

reddish  brown  colour.” — Report  of  British  Association,  1835,  p.  233. 

^ See,  on  this  point,  the  experiments  of  Dr.  Pomraer,  London  Medical  Gazette, 

• vol.  xvi.  p.  814  ; and  the  dissections  of  IMr.  Watson,  in  his  work  on  Homicide, 
pp.  169-177. 

$ Dr.  Dupuy,  of  Alfort,  injected  alcohol  into  the  jugular  vein  of  a horse.  It 
' ^j">ed  all  the  effects  of  intoxication,  staggering,  redness  of  the  conjunctiva,  &c. 

Five  grains  of  carbonate  of  ammonia,  dissolved  in  water,  were  then  also  injected, 
b and  the  above  symptoms  Immediately  ceased.— Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  viii.  p.  76. 
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pump  and  otlier  reinedies  proved  iiiffectual,  and  the  patient  became 
more  and  more  comatose,  preserved  life  by  resorting  to  tracheotomy.* 

Su/phu7'ic  cthe7’,  introduced  into  the  stomach  ot  animals,  when  the 
oesophagus  was  tied,  produced  vertigo,  groat  weakness,  difficult  breath- 
ing, drowsiness,  and  death.  The  mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach 
was  highly  inflamed,  as  was  also  the  duodenum  ; the  blood  in  the  heart 
Avas  black,  partly  fluid  and  partly  coagulated. t 

“ Some  years  ago,”  says  Dr.  T.  D.  Mitchell,  “ a practice  obtained 
among  the  lads  of  Philadelphia  of  inhaling  the  vapour  of  sulphuric 
ether  by  Avay  of  sport.  A small  quantitj'  placed  in  a bladder  was  almost 
instantly  coiiATrted  into  vapour  by  the  application  of  hot  water.  By 
means  of  a tube  and  stop-cock,  the  gas  could  be  easily  inhaled.  In 
some  instances,  the  experiment  excited  mere  plajTulness  and  sprightly 
movement,  but  in  several  cases,  delirium  and  even  phrenitis  was  in- 
duced, which  ended  fatally.”| 

Nitric  ether. — A gentleman  communicated  a case  at  the  London 
Royal  Institution,  April  1830,  which  had  lately  happened  at  a drug- 
gists, from  a carboy  of  nitric  ether  being  placed  in  a bed-room,  and 
which  bursting  in  the  night,  the  chamber  became  filled  with  the  vapour. 
It  had  no  chimney,  and  the  door  was  shut.  The  serA'ant  Avho  slept  in 
it  Avas  dead.  It  is  added,  that  this  Avas  the  second  case  that  had  come 
to  the  knoAvledge  of  the  Avriter.§ 

A female,  in  the  service  of  Mr.  Thomas,  druggist,  at  Hay,  Brecon- 
shire, Avent  to  bed  in  perfect  health,  but  did  not  rise  next  morning  at 
her  usual  hour.  On  going  to  call  her,  the  door  Avas  found  fastened, 
and  on  breaking  it  open  she  Avas  seen  dead,  lying  on  the  right  side, 
Avith  the  arms  folded  across  the  bi’east,  as  in  profound  sleep,  and  the 
features  calm. 

The  body  Avas  opened.  The  coats  of  the  stomach  Avere  a little  in- 
flamed, and  it  contained  a little  fluid.  The  intestines  Avere  turgid  and 
the  lungs  gorged.  The  uterus  Avas  found  impregnated,  and  bearing  a 
three  months’  male  foetus.  The  dissection  proceeded  no  farther.  In 
the  room  Avas  a large  jar,  containing  upAvards  of  three  gallons  of  nitric 
ether,  broken,  and  the  contents  spilt  about  the  room.  'Hie  apartment 
being  small,  and  the  atmosphere  strongly  impregnated  Avith  this  vapour, 
the  medical  Avitnesses  Avere  of  opinion  that  the  effluvia  caused  her 
death,  and  such  Avas  the  verdict  of  the  coroners  jury.]! 


• Medico- CliirurgicalTraiisactions,  vol.  XX. 

t Orlila’s  Toxicology,  vol.  ii.  p.  342.  Dr.  Oodinan  has  announced  a cunoM 
result  from  the  inspiration  of  the  vapour  of  sulphuric  ether.  It  produces  all  inee  e 
of  nitrous  oxide.  Its  exhilarating  effects  av ere  striking;  hut  in  one  indiudua , 
female,  predisposed  to  consumption,  the  muscular  action  induced  left  a , 

rangement  of  mind,  and  pain.  She  had  several  attacks  of  violent  syncope, 
remained  ill  for  some  time.— Oodman’s  Western  Reporter,  vol.  ii.  p.  HI- 

^ Mitchell’s  Cliemistry,  p.  172. 

S London  Medical  (iazeite,  vol.  vi.  p.  88. 

n Midland  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter,  vol.  i.  p.  232.  Ldinburgh  3Ied 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxv.  p.  452.  “ The  woman  seems  to  have  died,  as 

cases  of  poisoning  with  carbonic  acid,  from  slow  obstruction  of  .:^e 

gradual  asphyxia;  and  in  no  other  circumstance  is  it  usual  to  find  such  exi 
and  intense  congestion  of  the  mucous  membrane.”— -Ibid. 
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Empyreumatic  oils — Some  of  these  act  powerfully  on  the  human 
system,  and  two  are  mentioned  by  Professor  Christison  which  deserve 
a brief  notice. 

One  is  the  empyreumatic  oil  procured  by  the  destructive  distilla- 
tion of  lard.  Buchner  found  that  five  drops  introduced  into  the  throat 
of  a bird  proved  nearly  fatal.  The  symptoms  were  excessive  ex- 
haustion, slow  respiration,  and  insensibility. 

Dipjyel's  oil,  or  rectified  empyreumatic  oil  of  hartshorn. — Chaussier 
relates  a case  where  an  individual  took  a spoonful  by  mistake,  and  died 
immediately.  No  morbid  appearances  could  be  found.  Another  case 
is  quoted  from  a French  journal,  where  a female  took  designedly  an 
ounce  and  a half.  From  Avhat  could  be  ascertained,  it  appears  that 
she  vomited,  and  not  finding  the  action  of  the  poison  to  her  wishes, 
threw  herself  into  a well,  and  was  drowned.  The  whole  body  exhaled 
the  peculiar  foetid  odour  of  the  oil.  The  palate,  tongue,  throat,  and 
gullet,  were  white  and  shrivelled.  The  stomach  outwardly  was  of  a 
rose  tint,  crossed  by  gorged  black  veins,  which  here  and  there  had  burst, 
and  formed  patches  of  extravasation.  The  oil  and  some  extravasated 
blood  was  found  in  it.  Its  villous  coat  was  thick,  covered  Avith  red 
points,  and  corrugated.  The  intestines  had  similar,  but  inferior  marks 
of  irritation.* 

Oil  of  tar. — A young  man,  aged  eighteen,  took  two  or  three  draughts 
of  this  substance,  and  soon  became  insensible  ; the  pulse  was  scarcely 
perceptible,  and  the  extremities  cold.  The  stomach-pump  and  exter- 
nal stimulants  were  used.  Venesection  AA'as  then  tried,  with  an  active 
enema,  but  without  benefit.  The  coma  continued,  and  he  died  in 
about  twelve  hours  after  taking  it.  On  dissection,  the  mucous  mem- 
brane of  the  larynx  and  trachea  Avas  seen  highly  injected ; the  lungs 
gorged  Avith  blood,  and  smelling  strongly  of  the  oil.  The  stomach 
paler  than  natural,  and  in  one  portion  an  orange-yelloAv  spot.  The 
brain  natural.!  Other  instances  have  occurred,  Avhere,  in  less  quantity, 
it  produced  violent  vomiting,  prostration  of  strength,  and  pain. 

In  connexion  Avith  these,  I may  mention  the  iicav  substance  lately 
discoAmred  by  Reichenbach,  and  termed  Kreosote,  or  Creosote.  It  is 
derived  either  from  pyroligneous  acid,  or  from  the  tarry  matter  that 
distils  over  along  Avith  that  acid.  When  in  a concentrated  state,  it 
destroys  the  epidermis,  and  insects  and  fish  throAvn  into  it  immediately 
die.  According  to  Miguet,  it  acts  by  irritating  the  surfaces  to  Avhich 
it  is  applied.  Redness  of  the  mucous  membrane  Avill  hence  be  pro- 
duced, and  the  poison  may  be  detected  by  its  odour  and  by  the  ali- 
mentary matters  coagulating  albumen.  In  dogs  poisoned  by  it,  mucus 
tvas  rapidly  secreted  in  large  quantities,  and  produced  suffocation. 

We  have,  in  addition  to  these,  the  experiments  of  Corneliani  and 
kj  Cormack.  According  to  the  latter,  creosote  appears  to  act  on  the 
heart  itself,  Avhich  it  seems  almost  instantaneously  to  paralyse.  There 

• Christison,  p.  80C.  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxxiv. 

•I  p.  214. 

t Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xiii.  p.  902. 

! Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xli.  p.  248.  London  Medical 
■Hi  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi,  p.  503. 
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appear  aUo  to  be  many  points  of  resemblance  between  its  effects  and 
those  of  prussic  acid.  One  is,  that  the  odour  is  diffused  through  all 
the  tissues,  and,  indeed,  continues  the  longest  with  creosote. 

The  remedies  advised  by  Dr.  Cormack  are  the  same  as  for  prussic 
acid,  — chlorine,  ammonia,  and  other  stimuli.* * * § 

It  has  been  suggested  that  Dippel's  oil,  oil  of  tar,  &c.  ow'e  their 
noxious  power  to  the  creosote  contained  in  them. 

Cyanuret  of  iodine.  — Orfila  ranks  this  among  the  narcotico-acrid 
poisons,  in  consequence  of  the  experiments  of  Scoutetten.  When  it 
w'as  given  to  dogs,  convulsions  almost  instantly  occurred,  with  imme- 
diate death.  Half  a grain  was  sufficient  to  destroy  a rabbit,  and  five 
grains  a dog.  The  stomach  was  generally  found  somewhat  inflamed.-j- 
Lassaigne  appears  also  to  have  experimented  with  it.  One  grain 
and  a half  given  to  a dog  produced  attempts  to  vomit,  paralysis  of  the 
limbs,  dilatation  of  the  pupils,  and  stiffness.  Death  succeeded  at  the 
end  of  fifteen  minutes.  The  body  was  opened  immediately.  There 
was  intense  inflammation  of  the  stomach,  with  an  ulceration  at  the 
cardiac  extremity.  The  upper  part  of  the  duodenum  was  also  red.J 
The  cyanuret  of  bromine  would  seem,  from  the  experiments  of 
Serrulas  and  Barthez,  to  be  equally  deleterious.  One  grain  dissolved 
in  water  and  given  to  a rabbit  instantly  killed  it.^ 

Other  compounds  of  cyanogen  possess  deleterious  qualities,  and 
until  their  nature  is  better  understood,  they  may  also  be  arranged  under 
this  head. 

Chloride  of.  cyanogen.  (Chlorocyanic  acid.)  — Serrulas,  who  first 
obtained  this  substance  in  a pure  state,  found  it  highly  poisonous.  A 
grain  dissolved  in  alcohol,  and  introduced  into  the  oesophagus  of  a 
rabbit,  killed  it  instantly.  An  ounce  of  water,  in  which  another  grain 
had  been  agitated,  destroyed  a rabbit  in  twenty-five  minutes.H  “ It  is 
corrosive  to  the  skin,  and  highly  injurious  to  animal  life.”1F 

Cyanuret,  or  cyanide  of  potassium. — A few  grains  placed  on  tha 
tongue  of  a dog  produced  marks  of  inflammation.  A tenth  of  a grain 
killed  a linnet  in  sixty  seconds,  and  less  than  one  grain  a guinea-pig  in 
two  or  three  minutes.  These  experiments  were  made  by  Robiquet 
and  Villerme.**  It  has  also  proved  poisonous  when  given  as  an  enema; 
six  grains  moistened,  but  yet  in  a mass,  being  added  to  six  ounces  of 
water.  The  effects  Avere  strong  convulsions,  violent  contractions  of 
the  limbs,  and  dilated  pupils.  The  patient,  however,  recovered  soon 
from  these.  A fourth  enema  was  subsequently  given,  of  the  same 
ingredients,  except  that  the  cyanuret  was  boiled  ni  it,  and  so  moist  that 
it  adhered  to  the  sides  of  the  injection-bag.  No  bad  effects  followe  . 
A fifth  w'as  given  in  thirty-six  hours  after,  wdth  the  same  quantity  o 

• Corneliaiii  In  Britisli  and  Foreign  Jledical  Review,  vol.  i>  p.  265.  Cormack 
on  Creosote.  Edinburgh,  1836. 

•j-  Orfila’s  Toxicology,  third  edition,  vol.  ii.  p.  344. 

+ London  IMedical  Repository,  vol.  xxiv.  p.  573,  from  Journal  de  Clumie 

§ Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals,  vol.  i.  p.  397-  American  Journal  ol  -we- 
dicnl  Sciences,  vol.  iii.  p.479. 

II  Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  xvi.  p.  268. 

*[f  Turner’s  Chemistry,  fifth  edition,  p.  496. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  494. 
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well-dned  eyaiiuret.  Convulsions,  difficult  respiration,  and  dilated 
pupils,  followed,  and  the  patient  died  in  an  hour.  The  difference  in 
effect  is  ascribed  to  the  decomposition  of  the  cyanuret  by  moisture.* 

I have  thrown  in  the  following  note  a catalogue  of  such  noxious 
plants  and  their  products,  unarranged  in  the  various  classes  of  poisons 
as  I have  met  with  during  the  preparation  of  this  -work.  Some  are  of 
our  own  country,  while  others  are  foreign,. and  probably  the  majority 
belong  to  the  narcotico-acrids. 

Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  L.  (Blood-root,  puccoon.) — A native  of  the  United 
States.  This  is  considered  hy  Dr.  Bigelow  as  an  acrid  narcotic.  A dose  of  from 
eight  to  twenty  grains  of  the  fresh  powdered  root  produces  irritation  of  the  fauces 
heartburn,  nausea,  faintness,  and  frequently  vertigo  and  diminished  vision.  Vomit’ 
ing  i.s  occasionally  produced  — Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  79.  Dr.  Mease 
mentions,  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Muhlenlierg,  that  a temporary  insanity  was  induced 
m a female  from  swallowing  the  seeds — Coxe’s  Medical  Museum,  vol.  ii.  p.  ICl.  Pro- 
fessor Tully’s  elaborate  essay  on  this  piaut  will  be  found  in  the  American  Medical 
Recorder,  vol.  xiii.  p.  1.  Professor  Dana  discovered  an  alkaloid  in  it  demominated 
sanguinarine. 

Dirca  palustris,  L.  (Swamp  leather-wood.)  — A native  of  this  country.  The 
hernes  are  poisonous. --Rafinesque's  Medical  Flora,  vol.  i.  p.  ICO.  From  its  affinity 
to  the  genus  Daphne,  it  is  probably  an  acrid  poison.  ^ 

Chailletia  toxicaria,  and  C.  erecta,  Don — Mr.  Don  observed  that  these  grow  on 
the  mountains  of  Sierra  Leone.  “ The  English  name  of  the  first  species  is  ratbane, 
iliere  is  a deadly  poison  prepared  from  the  kernel  of  the  fruit  by  the  negroes,  which 
tliey  use  for  the  purpose  of  poisoning  rats  ; whence  its  name.”  The  kernels  of  the 
other  species  possess  similar  poisonous  properties.—  Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal 
vol.  XI.  p.  348.  ’ 

! Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  Ii. — Dr.  Gendron,  of  Montpelier,  relates  of  some  school, 

boys  who  had  chewed  tlie  bark  of  the  root,  and  swallowed  the  juice,  and  in  whom  in 
three  hours  were  presented  symptoms  of  a narcotico-acrid  poison,  as  vomiting, 
lethargy,  and  slight  convulsions.  _ Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi. 

Piscidia  erylhina,  h.  (Fish-wood,  Jamaica  dog-wood.)  — The  bark  is  thrown  into 
le  water  to  intoxicate  fisli.  Dr.  Hamilton  tried  its  effects  on  himself  in  the  form 
0 incture.  It  produced  some  irritation,  which  was  succeeded  by  profound  sleep.— 
Burnett  s Outlines  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  054. 

Abrus  precatorius,  h.  — Tlie  scarlet  seeds  of  this  plant  are  used  as  necklaces  and 
■ rosaiies.  It  is  the  common  opinion  that  they  are  poisonous.  Indeed  a single  one 
S A ^ death — I^iinburgh  Encyclopedia,  vol.xv. 

p.  808,  American  edition.  See  also  Ainslie’s  Materia  Imlica,  vol.  ii.  p.  80,  and 
2 enny  Magazine,  vol.  ii.  p.  211.  Burnett  (Outlines,  vol.  ii.  p.  666),  however, 

W'  oubts  this,  and  says  tliat  they  are  eaten  in  Egypt. 

Ilnra  crepitans,  Ij.  (Sand-box,  Monkey’s  dinner-bell ; so  called  from  the  noise  of 
^ Its  capsules  breaking.)  — The  seeds  of  this  plant,  according  to  Aublet,  are  poisonous. 

I*  purges  in  a dose  of  two  grains.  A native  of  Guiana.  — Annales 

Jt  -"yK'she)  vol.  vii.  p.  200.  Burnett’s  Outlines  of  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  6O7.  Probably 
an  acrid  poison.  ^ 

• : Anda  yomesii,  Jussieu — Grows  in  Brazil.  The  decoction  of  the  bark  is  used 

O ly  tlie  natives  for  stnpifying  fish.  An  oil  is  olitained  from  the  seeds,  which  is  both 
cathartic  and  emetic — Burnett,  vol.  ii.  p.  609.  F.  Smith,  in  Pliiladelphia  Journal 
^ Of  Fharmacy,  vol.  iv.  p.  26. 

a Ohioensis,  Michnux  ; AB.  pallida,  Willdenow  ? (Buckeye.)  — Dr.  Drake 

» s ates  that  cattle  are  poisoned  by  eating  tlie  nuts.  It  induces  gastritis,  and  they  are 
ft  previously  affected  with  vertigo  and  tremliling  of  the  limlis. — Notes  to  Desalle,  p.  9. 

•I  r.  Short  in  Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine,  vol.  i.  p.  422.  It  is  undoubtedly 
•I  ■ an  acrid  narcotic.— See  Riddel’s  Flora. 

Aiscidus  pavia,  h, ; Pavia  rubra,  Lam.  (Buckeye.) — “ The  narcotic  property  of 

• Orfila  In  Annales  d’Hygiine,  vol.  xi,  p.  240.  The  case  occurred  to  Dr.  Trouvtf, 
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this  shrub  has  given  rise  to  a singular  moile  of  taking  fish,  practised,  though  not 
frequently,  iu  some  parts  of  this  State.  Tlie  tender  branches  are  bruised  and 
tiirown  into  a pool  of  small  extent;  the  water  is  then  agitated,  until  it  beMmes 
sufficiently  impregnated  to  affect  the  fish  ; they  rise  to  the  surface  almost  lifeless, 
and  may  be  taken  by  the  hand.  The  powdered  seed  may  be  used  with  equal  effect. 
Fish  taken  in  this  manner  are  eaten  with  impunity.” — Elliot’s  Botany  of  south 

Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  i.  p.  435.  ru  • . \ 

Melia  azedarach,  L.  (Pride  of  China  or  India,  Poison-berry  tree,  China  tree.)— 

A native  of  the  East,  but  also  grows  in  our  southern  States.  Elliot  observes  that  us 
decoction  is  narcotic,  and  it  was  mentioned  in  the  newspapers  some  time  smcp,  t lat 
a child  had  died  from  eating  the  seeds.  Dr.  Heustis  remarks,  that  if  e.xhibited  m 
too  large  quantities,  “it  is  highly  poisonous,  affecting  nmre  especially  the  head  and 
eyes,  and  sometimes  causing  total  blindness.” — Elliot’s  Botany,  vol.  i.  p.  476.  ai-  ^ , 
ton’s  Materia  Medica,  part  i.  p.  41.  American  J^rnal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  viii.  - 
p.  82.  Ainslie’s  Materia  Indica,  vol.  ii.  p.  45G.  Dr.  Griffith  m Philadelphia  Journal 

of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vii.  p.  180.  , x m i 

Amyris  toxifoUa,  to.vifera,  L.  ? (Janca,  or  White  candle-wood.)  — This  is  said  to  s. 
he  a native  of  Carolina  ; and  a black  juice  which  distils  from  the  trunk  of  this  tree  i 

is  stated  to  be  very  poisonous Burnett’s  Outlines  of  Botany,  vol.  n.  p.  87o. 

Polygala  vcnenosa,  Juss — A native  of  Java.  Commerson  says,  that  even 
from  gathering  a few  of  its  leaves  and  branches  he  was  attacked  with  giddiness,  j, 
sickness,  and  other  unpleasant  symptoms.”— Burnett’s  Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii. 

PassiAora  quadrangularis,  L.  (Barbadine.)-A  strong  infusion  of  its  root  pro-  ^ 
diiced  catalepsy  and  death  in  a dog;  and  on  dissection,  tlie  arachnoid  membrane  «as 
found  injected,  the  vessels  of  the  lungs  all  filled,  and  black  blood  in  the  heait.  Dr.  ^ 
Ricord,  Madianna,  in  Annals  of  the  New  York  Lyceum,  vol.  i.  p.  1-9.  It  a native 
of  the  Isle  of  France,  but  cultivated  in  Guadaloupe.  It  is  said  to  owe  its  activ  ity  to 

a peculiar  principle,  called  passiflorinc.  . - , c,  Tir 

^ Chenopodium  murale,  L.  (Wormseed.)— A native  of  the  southern  States.  . 
Henry  "Wilkins,  of  Baltimore,  states  that  he  has  known  of  two  instances  of  childieii 
convulsed  for  an  hour  from  swallowing  the  seeds.  — Coxe  s Medical  IMuseura,  vol.  . 

‘^Cldseinhm  nitidum,  Michaiix.  (Yellow  jessamine,  Ziii/noma  sempivirens,  L.)- 
The  flowers,  root,  &c.  of  this  shrub  are  narcotic,  and  the  effluvia  fiom 
are  said  sometimes  to  induce  stupor.  Dr.  Mease  mentions  that  a 
Charleston,  S.  C.  from  eating  the  flowers.  — Elliot’s  Botany  of  South  Carolina  a i 
Georgia,  vol.  i.  p.  312.  Memoirs  of  the  Philadelphia  Agricultural  Society,  vol.  \ 
p.  24L  In  the  newspapers  of  May  1823,  it  is  mentioned  that  a child  of 
ton,  of  North  Carolina,  aged  two  years,  died  in  the  space  of  two  ^ 

the  flowers  of  this  plant.  Blindness  ensued  within  a minute  or  two  aftei  swallowing 
it.  — See  Professor  Tully’s  Experiments,  in  Boston  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal, 

L.  (Mountain  laurel.  Laurel  in  Pennsylvania,  ‘‘‘  y*[' 
ginia.)— A native  of  the  United  States.  Barton  says  that  the  Delawares 
poison  themselves  with  a decoction  of  this  plant.  It  is  „o- 

L cattle  and  sheep;  and  in  man  a very;  small  qua.. tity  o lm 
duced  vertigo  and  convulsions — Bartons  Medical  and  > Botaiiv, 

part  i.  p.  147.  Barton’s  Materia  Medica,  part  i.  p.  18.  Bigelow  s Medical  Botn.iy, 

Gt^Iilheria  ^prommbens  (Spicy  winter-green),  and  C?- 

to  the  Kalmias.  In  the  Annals  of  JMed.c.ne,  vol.  in.  p.  J(.4,  ^ ^ 

more,  of  a number  of  soldiers  poisoned  at  Quebec,  trom  a ” rold  sw’eati  audio 

giialtheria,  and  sedum.  It  produced  vertigo,  weakness,  ® ^ also, 

one  case  insensibility.  They  gradually  recovered,  after  ex  y”  nViilea  rliodo- 

Barton’s  Materia  Medica,  part  i.  p.  19.  Bees  which  feed  on  the  azailta,  moo 

dendron,  and  kahnia,  are  supposed  to  produce  , ..  ,,av8  proved  a 

Senccio  obovatus,  Wild._A  native  of  this  State.  It  is  said  to  have  prm 

deadly  poison  to  sheep — Silliman’s  Journal,  vol.  xv.  p.  3o8.  , j j,,,. 

Arnica  montam,  L.  (Leopard’s  bane,  lllounta.n  tobacw.)— Chevalliei 
saigne  have  detected  cytisine  in  it — Duncan  s Supplement,  P- ggH,, 
Echiles  suberecta,  Jacq.  (Savanna  flower  of  •)  , a ufmals  and  men 

two  drachms  of  the  expressed  juice  of  this  plant  killed  a d g. 
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Imve  been  destroyed  by  it.  Some  negroes  attempted  to  poison  an  overseer  bv  nuttin.r 
a quantity  of  the  powdered  root  into  water  intended  for  drinking,  Imt  it  was^dLcted^ 

^ than  three 

Spigeha  marilandica,  L.  (Pink-root.)_A  native  of  the  United  States.  This 
in  iaige  doses,  is  a violent  poison.  Its  decoction  produced  vertigo,  dimness  of  siirht’ 
and  pain,  in  two  children  who  took  it;  one  vomited,  but  was  no^  relieved  • staeferl 
I ng,  incoherent  talking,  and  delirium,  took  place,  until  they  all  fell  asleep -^4ey 
awoke  relieved.  Ihe  pupils  were  dilated  during  the  influence  of  the  poisom  d/ 
Chahners  attributes  the  loss  of  two  children  who  died  in  convulsions  to  this  article  — 
Ld  iibui^h  Physical  and  Literary  Essays,  vol.  i.  p.  438,  Dr.  Lining.  Ibid.  vol.  iii. 
n ^^edical  and  Physical  Journal,  vol.  i.  part  ii.  p.  74 

?ol.‘  i!  p’  " * Medical  Botany,  vol.  ii.  p.  80.  Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany, 

Htemmithns  loxicarhis,  Aiton.  (The  old  Amaryllis  toxicaria,  or  distacha),  is  the 
wkh  ih‘‘^  which  it  IS  said  the  Hottentots  poison  their  arrows.  Weapons  wetted 
with  the  juice  of  the  bulb  convey  certain  death  by  the  slightest  wound  : dissolution 
^s^precede^d^by  violent  struggles  and  elforts  to  vomit.— Burnett’s  Outlines  of  Botany, 

Amapllis  alamasco,  L.  (Atamasco  lily,  stagger. grass.)  - Southern  States 
Genei ally  supposed  to  be  poisonous  to  cattle,  and  to  produce  the  disease  in  calves 
caUed  s^rs._Elliot’s  Botany  of  South  Cai’oliiia  and  Georgia,  v^l  i.  ^384. 

Mich.  (Red-seeded  elonias,  fly -poison.)  — Southern 
Kt,ovi,;„  i a narcotic  poison,  and  is  employed  by  some  families  for  de- 

him  i f fire  ^ or  molasses.  The  flies,  unless  swept 

EllinS  Pnf  otherwi.se  destroyed,  revive  in  the  course  of  twenty-four  hours.— 
Ihot  s Botany  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  vol.  i.  p.  421.  Dr  Tullv  has  ex- 
penmented  on  tliis.-Boston  Medical  and  Su.^ical  Jouriml,  vol.  vii!p.  S 

authority  of  some  remarks  ex- 

s Xit  cTd  ^ M^est  Indies,  and 

IS  tlieie  called  dumb  cwie,  from  the  fact  that  its  virulent  juice,  rvheii  applied  to  the 

ks  "'^“oh  deprives  the  sufferer  of  the  power  of  sp^ch.  From 

rescfrfi'  so  caus^iirtl^r’"’ ' • Poison.  The  Caladium  arbo- 
wdtif  it  • ’1  ^ occasionally  (says  Herat)  the  lips  of  negroes  are  wetted 

Joiirii  il’  .P''”'®^0"'=  for  slight  misdemeanours Edinburgh  Philosophical 

liirif  '■  f o«.- 

A fwtidm,  Bigelow.  (Skunk  cabbage.)  — 

spatbe  and  flmvor  Spates.  Ihis  plant  emits  a very  pungent  odour  from  tbe 

seoiienre  oftl  ’ ®^''^on  was  seized  with  inflammation  of  the  eyes,  in  con- 

the  root  necessary  examination  which  he  gave  to  it.  A dose  of  thirty  grains  of 

P H 't  ®^nsed  yomking,  headacb,  vertigo,  and  temporary  blindness. — Dr. 
vol’.  ii'.  ^ 48  " ® Botany,  art.  Symplocarpus.  Bigelow’s  Medical  Botany, 

linr'^oi*  ^®®n  analysed  by  Mr.  Turner,  but  without  discovering  any  pecu- 

noxious  principle — Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  viii.  p.  1. 

ywydridentaia,  (Kunth.)  — Sessleria  quitensis  of  Sprengel  is,  according  to 
llumlioldt,  poisonous  to  animals — Pereira,  London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xvii.  p.  4. 

L.  (Scour. grass.)— A native  of  the  United  States.  I formerly 
‘n®  'iiitant  poisons,  but  I am  now  convinced  that  its  noxious 
Contained  in  it.  According  to  the  analysis  of  Bra- 
furnished  by  the  dried  plant  more  than  a half  is  silex. 
ere  is  no  question  that  horses  and  cattle  are  sometimes  destroyed  from  eating  it; 
Pl.iln?,!  ‘^^amination,  the  stomach  is  found  cut  and  lacerated.  Edinburgh  New 
vol  i ?,  P-  J^arton’s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal, 

07  ''  ■ f^”“aH’s  Journey  in  the  Arkansaw,  p.  58. 

took  P.ifr  vulgare,  L.) — A female,  aged  twenty-seven,  in  Boston, 

' an  ounce.  ^ Spasms  ensued,  and  although  emetics  and  the  stomach-pump 
rpiu-*  **i  f On  dissection,  a strong  odour  of  tansy  was  per- 

f'  *1  ’ dark  and  thick  ; the  stomach  and  intestines  were  healthy. 

Medical  Magazine,  vol.  iii.  p.  213.  Dr.  Daniel  Drake 
e itions,  that  within  the  year  1833,  two  persons  (both  young  women)  have  diedi  11 
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Cincinnati  from  the  distilled  oil  of  tansy.  One  took  it  by  mistake  ; the  other  was 
probably  a suicide.  — Western  Journal  of  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences,  vol.  vii. 
1)  5G0* 

Oil  of  wintergreen.  (Gualtheria  procumbens,  Ij.)  — An  individual  in  New  York 
was  supposed  to  be  poisoned  by  this  in  1832.  He  had  been  intemperate,  but  was 
not  otherwise  disordered.  Death  ensued  in  fourteen  hours ; and  on  dissection, 
marks  of  inflammation  in  the  stomach  were  seen.  Probably  a fluid  ounce  had  been 

taken. Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy,  vol.  vi.  p.  289. 

Oil  of  cedar,  — An  individual  at  Saratoga  Springs  died  in  convulsions,  about  half 

an  hour  after  taking  some  of  this.  .v.  , , 

Yedra. “ The  most  remarkable  shrub  in  this  country  (California)  is  the  xedra, 

a poisonous  plant,  affecting  only  particular  constitutions  of  the  human  body,  by  pro- 
ducing tumours  and  violent  inflammation  upon  any  part  with  which  it  comes  in 
contact,  and  indeed  even  the  exhalation  from  it,  borne  upon  the  wind,  is  said  to  have 
an  efl:'ect  upon  some  people.  It  is  a slender  shrub,  preferring  cool  and  shady  places, 
and  bears  a trefoil  crenated  leaf.” — Capt.  Beechey’s  Narrative,  vol.  P-  "I- 

Singhera An  East  Indian  poison.  See  an  account  of  it  by  Mr.  Burnard,  from 

the  India  Medical  Journal,  London  IMedical  Gazette,  vol.  xviii.  p.  44?. 


Compound  Poisoning. 

It  is  to  be  expected,  that  tvlien  two  poisons  of  different  or  opposite 
properties  have  been  taken,  their  effects  will  vary  materially  from  those 
produced  by  either  singly.  The  known  facts  on  this  subject,  houevei, 
consist  at  present  only  of  individual  cases,  and  I will  mention  some  of 

the  more  important.  . . . . , i i . nr 

A7'se?iic  and  corrosive  sublimate. — An  individual  took  about  titty 

o-rains  of  each,  mixed  together,  for  the  purpose  of  suicide,  but,  ex- 
periencing a burning  heat  in  his  bowels  in  about  five  minutp,  took  an 
emetic,  which  caused  him  to  evacuate  a portion  of  the  poison.  Ex- 
cruciating pain  and  severe  thirst  were  present.  By  the  aid  of  emetiw 
and  diluents  he  became  somew'hat  relieved.  A diarrhoea  ensued,  mIiic  i 
lasted  eight  days.  On  the  second  day,  besides  this,  vomiting  recurred, 
with  convulsive  twitchings.  The  treatment  was  directed  to  the  removal 
of  inflammation.  Under  this  he  improved,  but  was  delirious  a portion 
of  the  time.  On  the  sixth  day  mercurial  ptyalism  commenced,  and, 
although  extremely  weak,  the  immediately  dangerous  symptoms  sub- 
sided, and  he  gradually,  but  slowly,  convalesced.* 

Arsenic  and  laudanum.— "iAx.  Jennings  relates  a case,  where  a 
female  swallowed  two  drachms  of  arsenic  and  three  ounces  ol  laudanum 
at  the  same  time.  He  saw  her  in  four  hours  after.  Iheic  uas  no 
pain  or  burning  in  the  throat,  stomach,  or  bowels ; no  tenderness  o 
the  abdomen,  and  no  particular  stupor.  She  complained  mereli 
being  tired  and  sleepy,  from  the  violent  effects  of  an  emetic  about  two 
hours  previously.  The  eyes  were  bloodshot  and  heavy,  the  pup  > 
contracted,  and  the  pulse  100.  All  the  usual  symptoms  o‘ 
were  absent.  An  emetic,  venesection,  leeches,  blistering,  and  the 
effusion,  were  prescribed,  and  she  was  kept  walking  ; but  the  . 

increased,  and  she  finally  became  comatose,  and  died  in  „ 

dilated  pupils  and  laborious  breathing,  about  nine  hours 
the  poison.  There  had  been  no  pain  in  the  stomach,  and  the 
were  but  once  moved. 

• Julie  Foutftiielle,  in  Archives  Gf-mirales.  Meilico-Chinirgical  Review , vol.  vi 
1>.  586. 
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()n  dissection,  the  membranes  of  tlie  brain  were  found  vascular 
I the  sinuses  gorged,  the  large  veins  filled  with  a treacly-likc  blood  the 
r ventricles  free  of  fluid,  the  brain  firm,  and  its  bloody  points  unusuallv 
.(  I'uniei-ous.  The  stomach  was  externally  healthy.  It  contained  half  a 
« pint  of  fluid.  Its  villous  coat  was  generally  pale,  but  at  the  great  arch 
a there  were  two  small  red  patches.  The  small  intestines  were  red 
li  and  some  had  patches.  The  heart  was  rather  flaccid,  and  its  o-reat 
vessels  were  not  gorged  with  blood.  Arsenic  was  obtained  from  the 
rn  fluids  of  the  stomach.* 

j Arsemc  and  a/co/io/. — Two  cases  of  this  description  are  mentioned 
^ by  Dr.  Christison.  In  one,  the  arsenic  was  taken  after  a meal.  After 
oi  inefiectual  attempts  to  produce  vomiting  by  emetics,  the  stomach-pump 
w was  used,  and  a fluid  brought  up  in  which  arsenic  Avas  detected;  but 
)P  no  symptom  of  arsenical  poisoning  followed.  Dr.  Christison  imagines 
that  the  operation  of  it  urns  prevented  by  the  narcotism  previously  in- 
rf  ^i^ced  by  the  ardent  spirits.  In  the  other  instance,  related  by  Dr. 
^ VV  ood,  of  Dumfries,  Avhere  half  an  ounce  of  arsenic  was  taken  early  in 
B.  t ic  moiniiig  after  a night  s debauch,  there  was  no  symptom  but  languor 
^ and  drowsiness.  A few  minutes  afterwards  he  liad  slight  vomiting, 
1 "'kich  was  repeatedly  renewed.  In  eighteen  hours  he  presented  the 
usual  constitutional  symptoms  of  poisoning  Avith  arsenic,  and  in  forty- 
one  hours  he  expired.  But  from  first  to  last  he  had  scarcely  any  local 
I sjmptoin,  except  vomiting,  although  the  stomach  presented,  after  death, 
I signs  of  violent  irritation.f 

! Arsenic  and  nux  vomica.  — A female  in  Liverpool  took  tAvo  drachms 
\ 0 arsenic  and  half  a drachm  of  nux  vomica.  It  Avas  soon  discovered, 

0 and  an  emetic  of  sulph.  zinc  was  given,  which  produced  vomiting.  The 
K stomach-pump  Avas  also  used.  Subsequent  to  this,  copious  draughts  of 
rt  liine-Avater  and  mucilage  were  prescribed.  The  symptoms  that  suc- 

1 ceecled  were  those  of  severe  gastric  inflammation,  which  yielded  to  the 
\i  repeated  application  of  leeches  and  a milk  diet.  She  Avas  discharged 

0 cured  on  the  sixteenth  day.J 

and  laudanum. — Two  drachms  of  the  former, 

''  ^ ounce  of  the  latter,  Avere  sAvalloAved  by  a young  soldier  at 

urgh.  He  had  at  first  no  violent  symptoms  Avhatever  indicating 
•I  the  o]ieration  of  corrosive  sublimate,  but  afterAvards  suffered  under 
I)  ])urging,  tenesmus,  and  bloody  stools.  There  was,  hoAvever,  no  pain 

1 or  tenderness  of  the  abdomen.  On  the  fourth  day,  a violent  salivation 
« commenced,  and  under  this,  and  the  dysentery,  he  sunk ; yet  not  so 
t.  nincli  but  that  on  the  day  of  his  death,  the  ninth  day  after  he  took  the 
A poison,  he  Avas  able  to  Avalk  a little  in  his  room  Avithout  assistance. 

t lie  stomach  and  intestines  Avere  enormously  inflamed,  ulcerated,  and 
< leie  and  there  almost  gangrenous.  Dr.  Christison,  Avho  received  this 


iMediraU,  H m Surgical  .Journal,  vol.  x.xxv'.  p.  453,  from  London 

w : ^ PHysical  Jounial,  October  1830.  There  is  another  case  by  Mr.  Scott, 

■ 7,  tl'C  arsenic  decidedly  predominated,  and  the  mucous  membrane 

vol.  xLp^'yO  ‘detached  after  death — Medico-Chirnrgical  Review, 

h Christison,  p.  808.  + British  Annals  of  Medicine,  vol.  ii.  p.  81. 
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case  from  Dr.  Mackintosli,  imagines  that  the  narcotic  operation  of  the 
opium  retarded  the  irritant  action  of  the  corrosive  suVdimate.* 

Lead  and  mix  vomica. — A young  female  died  in  conse([uence  ot 
taking  a solution  of  acetate  of  lead  and  some  mix  vomica.  On  dissec- 
tion, the  blood-vessels  of  the  brain  were  found  much  distended ; the 
mucous  membrane  of  the  stomach  was  entire,  not  thickened,  but  some- 
what ecchymosed.  The  other  parts  were  natural. 

Dr.  R.  D.  Thomson  analysed  the  contents  of  the  stomach  ami 
obtained  strychnine  sufficient  to  kill  a bird.  Lead  in  a metallic  ^ate 
was  also  procured,  and  it  deserves  mention  that  the  smell  ot  the  tluid 
matters  taken  from  the  stomach  was  strongly  acetous. t 

Tartar  emetic  and  charcoal  fumes. — An  individual,  after  swallowing 
seventeen  grains  of  the  former,  attempted  to  commit  suicide  by  sutto- 
cating  himself  with  the  fumes  of  burning  charcoal.  He  recoi^red 
from  both  attempts  ; suffered  severely  from  the  usual  narcotic  enects 
of  carbonic  acid  gas,  but  shew'ed  scarcely  any  of  the  symptoms  ot  the 
action  of  tartar  emetic. 

Opium  and  belladonna.— lady  of  a medical  man  took  success- 
ively three  injections,  each  containing  a scruple  of  opium  and  halt  an 
ounce  of  the  leaves  of  belladonna.  They  were  all  returned.  This  was 
in  the  evening.  During  the  night  her  husband  became  alarnied  at  her 
profound  sleep,  and  sent  for  aid.  The  pupils  were  extremely  dilated, 
the  tongue  dry,  deglutition  difficult,  respiration  short  and  frequent,  aud 
the  pulse  130.  The  limbs  were  perfectly  motionless,  and  the  sRin 
insensible  to  irritation.  Purgatives,  venesection,  and  sinapisms,  were 
used  with  success,  but  the  vision  remained  indistinct  for  the  next  daj 
Laudanum  and  alcohol— i:he  excitement  of  intoxication  sometim^ 

suspends  for  a time  the  aetion  of  laudanun^  ®^™,CrPwas 

stupor  then  occur.  In  one  instance,  seen  by  Dr.  Christison, 
no  delay,  and  the  narcotism  came  on  in  one  hour,  and  death  succetdea 

^OrfiirhSpublished  an  elaborate  memoir  on  the  detection  of  inixc'd 
poisons.  I can  only  mention  a few  of  his  fomiulse. 

Mixture  of  corrosive  sublimate  and  arsenious  actd.-Llie^  ^ 
separated  by  adding  sulphuric  ether,  and  shaking  the 
sublimate  is  dissolved.  The  liquor  is  then  evaporated  to  .^btam 
This  will  apply,  whether  the  mixture  be  in  the  solid  or  A 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  acetate  of  copper.— ileve,  also,  cthei 
be  used  as  in  the  last,  the  acetate  not  being  soluble  in  it. 

Corrosive  sublimate  and  tartar  emetic,  the  same  process. 

Arsenious  acid  and  tartar  emetic.— the  mix  "J"® 
nate  of  potash.  Soluble  arseiiite  and  tartrate  ot  po  ash,  and  ox'de_^^ 

antimony,  will  be  obtained.  The  latter  'f  sulphu- 

affordiiig  hydrochlorate  ot  antimony.  Treat  the  flu  ,,,i„iuiret 

™ttcd  hydroge..,  and  a few  drops  of  l.ydroehlono  ac.d  and  sulphure. 

of  arsenic  wdll  be  precipitated. 


■ 


f British  Annals  of  Medicine,  yol.  i.  P-  1^^ 


* Christison,  p.  809.  . t British  Annals  oi  — go9. 

^ Medico-Chirurgical  Review,  vol.  xvii.  p.  663.  ^ Chiisuson,  r 
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Laudanum  and  arsenious  aciV/.— Filter  and  apply  sulphuretted 
hydrogen.  The  laudanum  dissolves  only  a small  portion  of  the 
acid.• ** 


CHAPTER  XXII. 


MEDICAL  EVIDENCE. 

Why  physicians  are  called  as  witnesses ; statutory  regulations  on  this  in  various 
countries.  Duties  of  the  medical  witness  before  the  coroner  and  his  jury.  Neg- 
lect  of  medico-legal  examinations.  Capacity  of  all  medical  men  to  be  witnesses. 
Necessity  of  the  appointment  of  medico-legal  examiners  by  the  State.  Regula- 
tions in  Austria — Prussia ; practical  school  of  legal  medicine  in  the  latter  country. 
Defects  of  the  present  system  in  England  and  the  United  States  ; duties  of  me- 
dical men  while  it  remains  in  force.  Medical  witnesses  before  a court ; rules  for 
their  conduct  in  the  statement  of  facts — in  giving  opinions.  Fluctuations  of 
opinion  on  several  subjects  of  importance  — hydrostatic  test  in,  infanticide. 
The  witness  to  avoid  being  a partisan.  Testimony  to  be  estimated  according  to 
the  skill  and  knowledge  of  the  witness.  Difference  of  opinion  ; rule  on  this  in 

I the  Scotch  courts  ; a reference  to  authorities.  Divulging  the  secrets.  Validity 
of  death-bed  declarations. 

No  treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  is  complete  at  the  present 
U day,  unless  it  embraces  some  remarks  on  Medical  Evidence ; but  I 
W confess  lliat  I do  not  approach  the  subject  with  the  same  alacrity  tliat 
t I have  done  others,  and  principally  from  a conviction  that  what  I maj’- 
& .say  or  offer  will  pass  unheeded  by  those  to  whom  it  is  principallj'^ 
♦ addressed.  I refer  to  our  lawgivers,  with  whom  alone  it  remains  to 
J give  a new  and  proper  impulse  to  the  science  of  medical  jurisprudence, 
w and  to  make  that  infinitely  more  available  to  the  ends  of  justice  and 
>1  tlie  prevention  of  crime  than  it  has  ever  yet  been  in  this  country.f 

The  duties  of  the  physician  or  surgeon  are  not  bounded  by  his 
».  responsible  and  interesting  attendance  on  the  sick.  He  is  often  called 
upon  to  exercise  other  functions.  His  opinion  is  desired  in  cases  of 
If  sudden  death,  of  grievous  bodily  or  mental  injury,  or  on  the  nature  of 
M|  particular  diseases  and  affections.  This,  indeed,  is  the  natural  result 

• The  Memoir  of  Orfila  may  be  found  iu  the  Annales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  vii. 

•'  p.  627 ; and  an  analysis  of  it,  in  American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  xi. 

I p.  179. 

+ .Many  of  the  remarks  iu  tliis  chapter  are  taken  from  tlie  Annual  Address  deli- 
•r.vered  before  the  State  Medical  Society  in'  182B,  wlien  I was  hououred  witli  tlie 
1 oftice  of  president. 
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of  a proper  regard  for  the  interests  of  society.  Whenever  the  import- 
ance of  equal  laws  becomes  fully  recognised  in  a country,  and  the 
necessity  of  distributing  impartial  justice  fully  understood,  it  will  soon 
suggest  itself  to  the  legislator,  that  if  evidence  is  required,  it  should  be 
of  the  most  unexceptionable  and  satisfactory  nature.  When  the  con- 
troversy originated  in  mercantile  disputes,  the  opinions  of  merchants 
were  of  course  sought  for  and  depended  on,  and  their  customs  and 
usages  have  indeed  become  a part  of  the  statutes  of  various  countries. 
So,  also,  when  unexpected  death  followed  from  known  or  supposed 
injury ; when  the  suspicion  of  violence  entered  into  the  list  of  causes, 
it  was  natural  that,  sooner  or  later,  those  should  be  called  upon  to 
examine  and  testify  whose  ordinary  studies  and  pursuits  best  enabled 
them  to  decide.  We  find  that  it  is  now  three  centuries  since  a format 
enactment  in  a European  code  recognised  this  principle.  The  Em- 
peror Charles  the  Fifth  (as  I have  already  stated  in  the  Introduction), 
in  the  celebrated  Criminal  Code  framed  by  him  at  Ratisbon  in  1532, 
ordained  that  the  opinion  of  medical  men  should  be  taken  in  every 
case  where  death  had  been  occasioned  by  violent  means  ; such  as 
child-murder,  poisoning,  wounds,  hanging,  drowning,  and  the  like. 
France  and  other  Continental  states  soon  followed  this  example,  and 
improved  upon  its  directions.  In  England,  the  country  from  uhici 
we  derive  our  laws,  I believe,  I may  say  with  perfect  accuracy,  that  no 
statutory  provision  on  the  subject  is  to  be  found.  Custom,  however, 
and  sometimes  legal  dicta  have  sanctioned  what  the  necessity  ot  the 
case  has  rendered  imperious — an  appeal  to  medical  testimony.  le 
same  remarks  may,  to  a great  extent,  be  applied  to  our  country ; and 
it  is  to  be  regretted  that  in  both  the  qualifications  for  the  oifice  ot 
coroner  are  so  little  regarded.  It  would  seem  indispensable  that  he 
be  properly  versed  both  in  the  legal  and  medical  knowledge  required 
from  time  to  time  in  the  discharge  of  his  office.t  It  cannot  be 
denied,  that  a full  and  satisfactory  medico-legal  examination  is  avoide 
as  often  as  public  sentiment  will  permit;  and  even  when  ludicially 
ordered,  its  proper  objects  are  often  thwarted,  or  not  fully  accon - 
plished.  The  consequences  may  be  seen  in  the  result  of  many  ot  oi 
criminal  trials.  The  public  mind  may  be  deeply  and  permanent  j 
impressed  with  the  guilt  of  individuals,  yet  the  impeiTec  ion  ot  the 
early  examination  has  been  such  as  to  leave  no  option  to  tliejur\ 
to  release  the  accused. 


• “ It  is  the  duty  of  a coroner,  in  a case  of  death  in  a pugilistic 
„,ine  a surgeon  as  to  the  causeof  death.”_Rex  v.  ^^arru^g  on 

Reports,  571.  But  again:  A woman  was  “ ^Su^ 

hospital  in  Dublin.  Tlie  mayor  required  a certificate  ‘^‘"^/''t.|  fnavor  appealed 
ance,  as  to  her  state.  This  was  refused,  unless  a fee  was  paid. 

to  the  government,  and  was  informed  by  Mr.  Stanley  ^ such  a 

that  no  law  obliges  the  surgeon  of  an  infirmary  to  give  an  opinion 
case — London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  XI.  p.  204.  coroner 

i See  1).  52:i.  I do  not  mean  by  these  remarks  to  ^ Uwver  • but  I 
should  always  he  a medical  man,  any  niore  than  that  he  shonhl  be  » 
contend  for'  such  a degree  of  knowledge  as  'T 

examiner  in  his  duties,  and  at  the  same  lime  properly  diiect  me  ji*  , 
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In  cases  of  violent  death,  and  these  ave  the  most  important  as  well 
as  the  most  common  in  which  professional  witnesses  are  summoned, 
their  duties  may  be  considered  under  two  divisions— first,  before  the 
coroner’s  inquest ; and  secondly,  before  the  court  and  jury  that  is  to 
try  the  supposed  criminal.  In  other  words,  the  facts  that  are  to  govern 
are  elicited  before  the  former ; while  before  the  latter,  these  facts  are 
to  be  stated,  and  opinions  are  to  be  advanced,  which  frequently  decide 
the  fate  of  the  accusation,  I his  is  the  ordinary  course  of  judicial 
proceeding,  though,  of  course,  it  is  often  necessary  to  pronounce  an 
opinion  even  before  a coroner’s  j uiy,  but  with  the  important  distinction 
that  its  merits  and  weight  are  there  seldom  canvassed. 

As  to  the  first  of  these  divisions,  we  may  observe  that  it  enters 
into  the  very  essence  of  the  duties  of  the  coroner,  and  those  of  the 
juiy  whom  he  summons,  to  view  the  body.  He  is  to  inquire  into  the 
causes  Avhich  have  produced  the  supposed  violent  termination  of  life, 
and  if  the  injury  be  manifest,  to  ascertain  its  nature  and  the  probable 
instrument  used  to  effect  it.  It  is  in  the  discharge  of  this  function 
that  he  may  summon  any  medical  man  before  him  as  a witness,  and 
oui  own  state  laws  says  he  shall  do  it.  It  proceeds,  however,  no  farther, 
not  does  it  establish  any  regulations  as  to  examinations,  or  the  com- 
pensation for  them.*  The  result  necessarily  must  be,  a degree  of 
carelessness  and  hurry  which  can  only  tend  to  favour  the  escape  of  a 
guilty  person. 

In  Austria,  though  a despotic  country,  this  subject  is  far  better 
arranged.  “ A code  of  regulations  is  published,  by  which  all  medico- 
judiciary  inspections  are  to  be  conducted  throughout  the  empire,  and 
reports  to  be  drawn  up.  Public  inspections  are  also  made  on  the  dead 
odies  of  those  found  in  suspicious  circumstances,  and  which  not  being 
at  1st  recognised,  are  carried  to  the  dead-room  of  the  general  hospi- 
a • ue  notice  is  given  to  the  students  at  what  hour  such  inspections 
are  to  take  place,  and  they  have  thus  an  opportunity  of  seeing  those 
regulations  put  in  practice  Avhich  they  themselves  will  one  dav  be 
called  to  fulfil.”  f 

The  medical  witness  when  summoned  should  satisfy  himself  as  to 
the  cause  of  death.  He  should  proceed  to  dissection  if  he  entertains 
the  slightest  doubt,  and  he  lias  the  right  to  demand  this,  or,  as  an  alterna- 
tive, to  deny  his  testimony.  If  this  be  properly  understood,  the  doubt 
that  some  have  advanced,  vdiether  in  law  it  is  imj)crative  on  the  coro- 
ner to  have  the  body  opened,  is  of  little  importance. + At  the  present 
day  physicians,  at  least,  need  not  to  be  told  that  an  external  view 
alone  of  the  body  is  perfectly  nugatory,  and  that  it  can  lead  to  no 


^ surgeon  of  Biimingliam,  it  is  stated  that  it  seems 

10  lie  tiie  legal  opinion  that  a coroner  cannot  oblige  a surgeon  to  open  a body  and  give 
evidence  thereon  ; but  that  a surgeon  liaving  examined  a body  at  tlie  coroner’s  re- 
‘ ”,  “"“"B  before  him,  may  be  committed  for  contempt  if  lie  refuse  to 

answer.— London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  vi.  p.  22. 

Jr  Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  i\Iedicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  i.  p.  40. 
vol.%i  J!  !’■  Medico-Chirurgical  Review, 
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certain  deduction,  and  that  a jury  is  quite  as  competent  to  form  an 
opinion  upon  it  as  many  practitioners.  The  jury  is  sworn  “diligently 
to  inquire  and  true  ])resentment  make,”  how  and  in  vdiat  manner 
the.  deceased  came  to  his  death.  Let  the  medical  witness,  when  sub- 
poenaed, impress  this  on  the  coroner  and  his  jury,  and  decline  any 
testimony  unless  he  be  permitted  to  satisfy  his  own  mind  and 
consciGTicG*^ 

The  duties  demanded  of  him  cannot  be  satisfactorily  or  conscien- 
tiously  discharged  without  competent  knowledge.  An  acquaintance' 
with  anatomy  is  indispensably  necessary,  and  peculiarly  so  in  those 
interesting  cases  where  it  is  necessary  to  distinguish,  the  effects  of 
disease  or  violence  from  ordinary  appearances.  Unless  well  grounded 
in  that  science,  the  phenomena  that  follow  natural,  death  may  be  mis- 
taken for  the  effects  of  poison,  or  the  conseqiiences  of  severe  injury. 
Anatomy,  then,  both  physiological  and  pathological,  must  be  applied 
to  the  case.  Nor  is  this  always  sufficient.  If  the  question  of  poisoning 
be  agitated,  chemistry  is  required  to  lend  its  aid  ; and  if  it  be  a case 
involving  the  presence  of  pregnancy  or  delivery,  the  knowledge  ot  the 
man-midwife  will  be  necessary. 

Now  the  just  application  of  all  this  must  not  be  evaded.  le 
members  of  our  profession  in  every  part  of  the  country  are  liable  to  be 
summoned,  and  that  on  the  shortest  notice,  to  take  a part  in  sucli  an 
investigation.  Are  they  all  qualified  to  do  justice  to 
doing  them  a wrong  in  saying  that  they  are  not  ? Medical  men  are 
constantly  engaged  in  a most  laborious  and  engrossing  occupation, 
and  after  obtaining  their  education,  their  opportunities  for  pursuing 
practical  anatomy  are  extremely  narrow.  Indeed,  the  pieju  ices  o^ 
the  community,  strengthened  by  the  restrictions  and  penalties  o oui 
laws,  render  it  almost  impracticable  to  do  more  than  preserve  t ieir 
early  information.  The  accessory  sciences,  also,  are  only  cultivated  b\ 
a few.  Does  it  not  then  appear  that  a duty  is  required,  whieh  in  many 
cases  should  rather  be  avoided?  I am  still  confining 
preliminary  investigation  before  a coroner,  and  need  only  allude  to  t i 
additional  force  of  tliese  observations,  when  the  examiner  is  traiisteiTt 
to  the  stand  of  the  witness,  and  subjected  to  the  inquiries  tlie  oa 
and  the  court.  How  often  is  a fair  reputation,  and  great  hocia  ’ 

tarnished  by  such  an  event?  And  would  not  all  pretoi  laMU^  ^ 


• “M^e  cannot  omit  this  opportunity  of  e^pressinjr  our  disapprolmt^^^^^ 
conduct  of  coroners  ivlu.  presume  to  interrupt  the  medical 
examine  the  cause  of  death  under  suspicions  cinuumstances  ; and 
titioners  in  general,  that  as  soon  as  the  body  is  delivered  over 

pose,  they  are  to  proceed  deliberately  with  their  examination  ^ > ,u^hteiuHi 

Upon  this  snliject,  we  (piote,  with  great  satisfaction,  ‘ empire  Dr. 

judge  who  now  presides  over  the  criminal  court  of  ‘'k'Y'j'''®''’!' i^d  Justice 
Clevliorn  of  (ilasgow,  having  been  examined  in  a trial  for  poison,  the  • . 
SeS,  after  highly  coi’nplimenting  the  learned  professor  on  h.s 
took  occasion  lo  impress  slronolt/ on  all  mapulrates 

ahsolule  necessiU,  of  havinfi  the  body  oj  I he  deceased  opened  ^ “if'’ ^ i;.«i  Jour- 
cal  man  in  every  case  of  suspicious  ,/c«//i.”_Edinburgh  Medical  and  hurgua 

nal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  ■HHh 
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,t  regulations  adopted,  by  which  the  liability  to  these  appeals  may  be 
l|  avoided  ?* 

I have  no  novel  proposition  to  offer  on  this  subject.  It  is  one 
U that  has  been  sanctioned  by  the  experience  of  several  Continental  coun- 
d tries,  and  has  certainly  led  to  the  distribution  of  ecpial  justice.  It  has 

§ done  more.  In  the  opinion  of  competent  judges,  it  has  'led  to  the 
1)  diminution  of  crimes,  evidently  from  a certainty  of  their  detection.  I 
rt  refer  to  the  appointment  of  medical  men  in  a county,  a district,  or  a 
rf  part  of  the  state,  who  shall  be  specially  charged  with  this  duty. 

The  germ  of  this  regulation  appears  in  the  German  code,  to  which 
I I have  already  referred.  It  has  for  centuries  been  the  practice  in 
K Austria  to  appoint  individuals  to  superintend  these  examinations  and 
4 to  report  on  them.  In  1606,  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France  gave  letters 
patent  to  his  first  physician,  by  which  he  conferred  on  him  the  power 
« of  appointing  two  surgeons  in  every  city  or  important  town,  whose 

b duty  it  should  exclusively  be  to  examine  all  wounded  or  murdered 

{persons,  and  to  report  thereon.  It  was  soon  discovered  that,  in  many 
instances,  the  investigation  would  be  incomplete  unless  physicians 
• were  associated  with  them,  and  accordingly,  in  1692,  this  was  ordained 

<1  by  the  council  of  state.!  The  form  of  the  reirorts  to  be  made  by 

|i  them,  and  the  circumstances  to  be  noticed,  make  a part  of  every  work 
4 now  published  on  the  continent,  concerning  legal  medicine. 

• Dr.  William  Cummin  has  recently  favoured  us  with  an  account  of 
i;  the  duties  at  present  rec[uired  of  such  an  officer  (Kries  and  Stad  Phy- 
R siker,  as  he  is  thex'e  styled)  in  Prussia. 

“ He  shall  bestow  (these  are  the  words  of  his  commission)  his 
xi  especial  attention  on  the  salubrity  of  the  district  committed  to  his 
k charge.  As  soon  as  any  symptoms  of  contagious  or  epidemic  dis- 
< orders  are  discerned,  he  shall  promptly  adopt  the  speediest  measures 
fc  that  prudence  suggests,  and  apprise  the  boards  whom  such  events 
k chiefly  concern.  He  shall  comply  with  the  laws  of  the  medical  pro- 
i fession,  and  strenuously  see  that  they  be  complied  with  by  others.  He 
fe  shall  further,  when  called  upon  by  the  government  board,  superintend 
k the  treatment  of  the  sick  poor,  and  take  a fair  share  of  the  business  of 
i the  medical  police  of  his  district  generally.  Upon  all  occasions,  when 
a called  upon,  he  shall  be  ready  to  engage  in  the  post-mortem  examina- 
i tions  which  devolve  upon  him,  and  in  the  medico-legal  investigations 
r.  relative  to  lesions  and  injuries  to  living  persons,  and  concerning  the 
k state  of  mind  and  body  of  individuals  submitted  to  his  scrutiny,  giving 
1 a deliberate  judgment  in  each  case.  Fie  shall  also  devote  particular 
r regard  to  the  progress  of  vaccination.  All  this,  as  well  as  all  other 
t business  confided  to  him  by  the  proper  authorities,  he  shall  perfonu 
I'  cheerfully.  And,  in  fine,  in  all  his  official  relations,  he  shall  so  conduct 
a himself  as  a faithful  and  diligent  Kreisphysikus  should  and  ought 


* The  fact  cannot  t)e  too  distinctly  stated,  that  a man  may  he  a.  judicious,  correct, 
u and  excellent  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  yet  not  competent  as  a u’itness, 

-f  Foderc,  Introduction,  vol.  i.  p.  xxxii. 

X London  IMedical  Gazette,  vol.  xiii.  p.  952. 
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A practical  school  of  legal  medicine  has,  as  a necessary  con- 
sequence, arisen  from  tliese  regulations.  It  is  attached  to  the  Univeisity 
of  Berlin,  and  was  opened  in  the  summer  session  of  1833.  From  a 
report  of  Dr.  Wagner,  who  is  at  its  head,  some  idea  of  its  value 
may  be  obtained. 

“ The  mode  of  teaching  pursued  is  as  follows  : At  different  hours 
of  the  day,  according  to  the  matter  presented,  each  student  is  ad- 
mitted in  his  turn  to  look  into  the  cases  of  living  subjects,  to  per- 
form judicial  post-mortem  examinations,  and  to  analyse  inorganic 
and  inanimate  substances  ; after  which,  he  is  required  to  make  a 
report  on  what  has  been  submitted  to  him  in  the  same  style  as  the 
district  physician  does.  Moreover,  the  physician  meets  the  student 
twice  in  the  week,  either  for  the  purpose  of  explaining  and  discussing 
the  facts  already  observed,  or  to  distribute  new  cases  among  them, 
or  lastly,  to  refute  or  pass  judgment  upon  the  reports  that  have  been 
presented  to  them. 

“ The  students  are  exercised  in  the  proper  mode  of  examining 
adult  and  infantile  corpses,  and  every  one  is  aware  how  much 
practice  and  skill  is  requisite  to  appreciate  the  pulmonary  docimasia 
of  the  latter.  Every  six  months,  a course  is  delivered  on  the  modes 
of  testing  the  presence  of  poisons,  both  mineral  and  vegetable,  and 
these  modes  the  students  practise.”* 

The  advantage  of  designating  individuals  for  the  particular  duty  of 
medico-legal  examination  would  thus  seenr  to  be  striking  and  pro- 
minent. It  would  lead  to  more  accurate  study  of  the  science.  It 
would  afford  numerous  and  favourable  opportunities  of  improving  it. 
It  would  in  a great  degree  prevent  that  disputation  about  facts,  which 
produces  so  many  unpleasant  collisions  in  courts  of  justice,  and  above 
all,  it  would  spare  to  many  the  jrerformance  of  the  most  unpleasant 
duties,  often  amidst  the  circle  of  their  practice,  and  hence  liable  to 
injure  its  extent  or  impair  its  usefulness. 

Indeed,  we  have  only  to  look  at  the  practical  operation  of  the 
present  system  to  be  conscious  of  its  manifold  imperfections.  In 
France,  where  in  consequence  of  tlie  overthi'ow  of  social  relations 
by  the  Revolution,  the  medical  profession  was  completely  remodelled, 
and  many  imperfectly  educated  persons,  under  the  name  of  officers 
of  health,  were  introduced,  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  armies  as  veil 
as  of  civil  life,  great  difficulties  are  experienced  and  heavy  complaints 
made.  Collard  de  Martigny,  in  a series  of  observations  on  the  subject, 
has  demonstrated  the  extreme  ignorance  ol  many  who  appeal  as 
witnesses,  either  on  anatomical  or  chemical  investigations,  and  he 

• London  Medical  and  SurgicalJournal  (by  Dr.  Ilyan),  vol.  vii.  p.  442.  During 
the  first  year  of  its  establishment  (from  July  1033  to  1834),  the  practical  sclioo 
of  legal  medicine  has  been  attended  by  sixty-three  students,  some  of  whom  are 
already  in  practice.  The  course  of  instruction  has  comprehended  253  mediM-le^ 
questions,  217  of  which  refer  to  living  individuals,  and  32  to  dead  subjects  (judicial 
post-mortem  examinations),  and  4 required  the  analysis  of  inorganic  suhstancft. 

The  inquiries  made  in  the  cases  of  the  living  individuals  turned,  ml  83  instancM, 
upon  the  state  of  the  body,  and  in  34,  upon  that  of  the  mind.  Of  the  latter,  i 
were  civil  cases  and  7 criminal. 
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i justly  ascribes  this  to  an  imperfect  knowledge  of  legal  medicine.*  In 

I a case  of  supposed  abortion,  before  a coroner’s  jury  in  London,  in  1829, 

I a medical  practitioner  testified  that  the  fulness  of  the  breasts  at- 

itendant  on  impregnation  was  the  consequence  of  powerful  medicines; 
that  the  natural  openings  of  ducts  about  the  os  uteri  were  punctures; 
and,  finally,  that  the  gall-bladder  was  filled  with  jiorid  bile.  And  for 
all  this,  the  coroner’s  jury  voted  him  their  thanks. f Similar  instances 

might  be  quoted  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic. 

“ When  (say  the  editors  of  the  Edinbui’gh  Medical  and  Surgical 
I Journal)  we  read  of  coroners  in  England,  in  cases  of  suspected 
i murder,  directing  the  examining  surgeon  to  be  contented  Avith  the 

I external  inspection  of  the  body,  from  the  vulgar  prejudice  against 

1 dissection  ; when  we  are  told  of  the  sheriffs  in  Scotland,  holding  the 

! opening  of  the  body  supposed  to  be  poisoned  with  arsenic  as  unneces- 
sary, and  incapable  of  furnishing  additional  proof ; Avhen  we  know 

that  professional  men  neglect  to  ascertain  the  cause  of  death,  because 

they  received  no  compulsory  order  to  that  effect ; we  must  be  satisfied, 
that  the  only  means  of  learaing  the  truth  exactly  Avhere  it  is  most 
desirable  are  often  culpably  neglected. 

3 “But  the  instances  in  which  its  discovery  is  prevented  by  pre- 
B sumption  and  ignorance,  on  the  part  of  those  Avho  undertake  such  an 
i examination,  are  still  more  numerous.  We  every  day  hear  of  medical 
I practitioners  giving  their  evidence  Avith  the  utmost  confidence  on  points 
f Avhich  it  is  obvious  they  never  considered  Avith  the  the  requisite  atten- 
I tion,  stating  fixcts  as  universal  Avhich  admit  of  many  exceptions  and 

I modifications,  or  rejecting  them  altogether  because  exceptions  do 

I exist,  and  destroying  evidence  or  failing  to  discover  it,  from  not 

I knoAving  Avhere  it  is  to  be  found,  nor  hoAv  it  is  to  be  obtained.  On  the 

other  hand,  Ave  sometimes  see  well-informed  medical  men  broAvbeat 
and  baffled,  from  not  knowing  the  estimation  and  respect  they  Avere 
( entitled  to  claim  for  their  opinion  and  skill.  These  evils  can  only 

( be  removed  gradually  by  convincing  the  public  and  the  profession 

of  the  great  importance  to  society  of  the  study  of  juridical  medi- 
^ cine.”! 

^ All  these  remarks,  however,  only  go  to  sheAv  the  imperfections  and 
■'  • Aiinales  d’Hygiene,  vol.  a’H.  p.  ICO;  vol.x.  p.  115. 

, f American  Journal  of  Medical  Sciences,  vol.  iv.  p.  517,  from  the  London 
i Medical  Gazette. 

;j  + Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xiv.  p.  111.  Review  of  Male 
V and  Bartley. 

j “ It  is  impossible  to  resist  the  wish  that  special  qualifications  were  required 
2 by  law  on  the  part  of  medical  witnesses.  There  is  something  of  this  nature  on 
the  continent,  and  though  one  of  the  last  of  my  countrymen  who  would  wish  to 
see  the  customs  and  institutions  of  Great  Britain  shaped  according  to  foreign 
patterns,  yet  I think  we  might  in  some  matters  take  a hint  from  and  improve  upon 
M their  practice.’’ — Di’.  Gordon  Smith  on  Medical  Evidence,  p.  103. 

See  also  Marc,  in  his  preface  to  Rose,  p.  xvii.  He  urges  that  to  every  city  and 
fS  district  a physician  and  surgeon  should  be  assigned,  wlio  have  made  legal  medi- 
0 cine  their  jiarticiilar  study.  This  AvilJ  not,  lie  adds,  exclude  others  from  pur. 
•J  suing  it.  Indeed,  it  may  be  the  means  of  prompting  many  who  otherwise  would 

2 neglect  it,  and  who  are  contented  with  the  indilference  and  want  of  knowledge  that 

1 prevails,  because  it  is  general. 
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faults  of  the  present  system.  Medical  men,  until  it  be  altered,  have 
to  act  under  it.  Let  me  urge  them,  in  no  case  to  omit  a medico-legal 
examination  where  the  cause  of  death  is  the  subject  to  be  decided; 
and  in  order  to  perform  this  duty  with  deliberation  and  accuracy,  it  is 
of  the  greatest  importance  that  two  or  more  professional  persons  should 
be  associated  together.  They  will  assist  each  other  not  merely 
mechanically,  but  by  suggesting  various  points  of  inqury.  While  he  who 
is  most  skilled  in  anatomy  is  pursuing  his  dissection,  the  other  may  i 
note  the  appearances  as  they  successively  present  themselves.  And  | 
the  same  course  may  be  adopted  while  performing  chemical  experi-  5 
ments.  The  advantage  will  thus  be  attained,  of  having  a complete  3 
statement  of  facts  prepared  at  the  moment  of  observation,  which  may  ^ 
be  afterwards  reviewed  in  coming  to  a decision  on  the  case,  and  in  | 
giving  evidence  before  a jury.  _ t 

Chaussier,  in  a memoir  read  before  the  academy  of  Dijon  as  far  f 
back  as  1789,  insisted  earnestly  on  the  benefit  of  such  a legal  arrange-  I 
ment.  He  proposed  that  the  report  should  be  written  on  the  spot,  | 
remarking  that  although  the  opinions  to  be  deduced  may  rec[uire  some  | 
reflection,  yet  the  narrative  of  actual  appearances  needs  none.  He 
further  proposed  that  this  report  should  be  filed  in  the  clerks  office 
within  twenty  hours,  for  the  examination  of  a chamber  of  verification  ; 
and  if  disappi’oved  by  them,  that  the  judge  should  cause  a second 
visitation  to  be  made  by  others.  But  if  approved,  that  it  should  be 
received  on  the  trial  as  a true  account  of  the  facts  observed.* 

A somewhat  similar  course  is  pursued  in  Scotland.^  Medical  men 
ai’e  appointed  to  examine,  and  they  make  reports.  The  use  made  of 
these  will  be  seen  in  the  following  extract  from  Alison : “ Medical  or 
other  scientific  I’eports  which  are  lodged  in  process  before  the  trial,  - 
and  libelled  on  as  productions  in  the  indictment,  are  allowed  to  be  s 
read  as  a deposition  to  the  jury,  confirming  it  at  its  close  by  a declara-  J 
tion  on  his  oath,  that  it  is  a true  I’cport.  The  reason  of  this  is,  that  , 
the  facts  are  often  so  minute  and  detailed,  that  they  cannot  safely  be  ^ 
intrusted  to  the  memory.  The  witness  is,  however,  liable  to  an 
examination  and  cross-examination.”t 

A full  statement  of  facts  being  prepared,  it  next  becomes  the  dutj 
of  the  witness  to  express  an  opinion  on  them  before  the  coroner  s jurj . 
That  this  must  be  the  result  of  due  consideration,  I need  hazily  insist. 

If  it  be  an  unfavourable  one,  it  may  consign  an  individual  for  months 
to  a prison,  and  heap  on  him  the  imputation  of  the  most  horrid  crimes.  ^ 
How  necessar}’  then  is  it  that  tlie  decision  lie  strongly  foitified  - 

facts  and  by  authority.  j a .i  ^ t: 

When  the  examination  before  the  coroner  is  coinpleted  and  v 
charge  of  guilt  is  made,  the  duties  of  the  medical  witness  have  m . 

just  commenced.  He  has  to  appear  before  another  tribunal  to  state  the  v 

facts  noticed,  the  opinion  deduced  from  these  facts,  and  the  reasons 
for  that  opinion.  He  may,  and  indeed  frequently  is,  called  upon  to 

’•t  "■ 

* Cliausaier’s  Observations  Chiriirgico-lcgales  sur  nn  point  important  de  la  ♦ 
Jurisprudence  Crimiuelle, &c.  Dijon,  17J0. 

f-  Alison’s  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  541. 
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! defend  them  against  the  objections  of  other  medical  witnesses,  and, 
al)ove  all,  he  has  to  undergo  a severe  and  minute  inquiry  by  gentlemen 
of  the  bar,  whose  business  it  is  to  invalidate,  if  possible,  all  that  he 
has  said. 

This  branch  of  our  subject  cannot  be  approached  without  ad- 
verting with  some  feelings  of  professional  pride  to  the  certainty  which 
has  been  attained  in  many  branches  of  medical  jurisprudence.  It  is 
surely  no  mean  effort  of  human  skill  to  be  brought  to  a dead  body, 
disinterred  perhaps  after  it  has  lain  for  mouths,  or  even  years  in  the 
I grave ; to  examine  its  morbid  condition ; to  analyse  the  fluids  con- 
I tained  in  it  (often  in  the  smallest  possible  quantities) ; and  from  a 
• course  of  deductions  founded  in  the  strictest  logic,  to  pronounce  an 
|>  opinion,  which  combined  circumstances,  or  the  confession  of  the 
I)  criminal,  prove  to  be  correct.*  And  this,  if  properly  done,  must  be 
i accomplished  without  listening  to  rumour  and  without  permitting 
f prejudice  to  operate.  Many,  again,  by  their  researches,  have  saved 
> the  innocent,  shewing  that  accidental  or  natural  causes  have  produced 
all  the  phenomena. 

The  first  point  worthy  of  recommendation  is  the  importance  of 
I stating  the  facts  observed  in  plain  and  perspicuous  language.  The 
use  of  technical  terms  is  often  unavoidable,  and  precision  and  ac- 
I curacy  must  be  sacrificed  if  they  be  not  adopted  ; but  there  is  a 
: medium  in  all  this.  Many  parts  can  be  named  by  their  common  appel- 
lation, and  the  appearances  observed  designated  by  w'prds  in  ordinary 
use.  The  imputation  of  pedantry  is  thus  avoided,  and  every  aid  is 
given  to  a clear  understanding  of  the  case.  The  doctrine  founded  on 
the  facts  should  next  be  mentioned  in  an  unequivocal  manner,  so  as  at 
once  to  evince  the  decided  belief  of  the  witness  in  it,  and  the  reasons 
on  which  it  is  established.  If  it  be  open  to  doubt,  he  should  intimate 
this,  and  also  the  reasons  for  it,  before  they  are  drawn  out  by  a oross- 
examination.f 


2 • “ It  is  such  duties  ably  performed,  that  raise  our  profession  to  an  exalted 

I rank  in  the  eyes  of  the  world;  that  cause  the  vulgar,  who  arc  ever  ready  to 
I exclaim  against  the  inutility  of  medicine,  to  marvel  at  the  mysterious  power  by 
I which  an  atom  of  arsenic,  mingled  amidst  a mass  of  confused  ingesta  can  still  be 

1 detected.  It  does  more  : it  impresses  on  the  minds  of  assassins,  wlio  resort  to 

2 poison,  a salutary  dread  of  the  great  impossibility  of  escaping  discovery.”—. 
Quarterly  .Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  vol.  iv.  p.  45. 

^ t “ Be  the  plainest  men  in  the  world  (said  Sir  AVilliam  Blizard,  some  years  since, 

* to  his  pupils)  in  a court  of  justice  ; never  harbour  a thought,  that  if  you  do 
« not  appear  positive  you  must  appear  little  and  mean  ever  after;  many  old  prac- 
5 titioners  have  erred  in  this  respect.  _ Give  your  evidence  in  as  concise,  plain,  and 

• yet  clear  a manner  as  possible ; be  intelligent,  candid,  open,  and  just,  never  aiming 

1 at  appearing  unnecessarily  scientific  ; state  all  the  sources  by  which  you  have  gained 

# your  information.  If  you  can,  make  your  evidence  a self-evident  truth  ; thus, 
though  the  court  may-  at  the  time  liave  too  good  or  too  mean  an  opinion  of  your 

2 judgment,  yet  they  must  deem  you  an  honest  man  ; never  then  be  dogmatic,  or  set 
2 yourself  up  for  judge  and  jury  ; take  no  side  whatever,  be  impartial  and  you 
V will  be  honest.  In  courts  of  judicature,  you  will  frequently  heai‘  the  counsellors 
2 ^mplain  when  a surgeon  gives  his  opinion  with  any  the  least  kind  of  doubt,  that  he 
« does  not  speak  clearly ; but  if  he  is  loud  and  positive,  if  he  is  technical  and  dog- 
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Tlie  Inattention  paid  to  medical  opinion  on  one  of  the  most  im- 
])ortant  subjects  in  the  science,  is  such  as  to  demand  a more  extended 
reference  to  it.  I refer  to  the  proof  of  infanticide. 

It  is  evident  tliat  the  charge  cannot  be  brought,  unless  it  be 
previousljf  ascertained  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  For  several 
centuries,  a decisive  proof  of  this  was  supposed  to  be  attained  in  the 
various  phenomena  exhibited  by  the  lungs,  and  particularly  their 
floating  in  water.  No  subject  has  been  so  thoroughly  examined  by 
means  of  expei'iments  as  this.  But  it  was  the  bad  fortune  of  the 
hydrostatic  test  (as  it  is  called)  to  find  an  enemy  in  the  late  Dr. 
William  Hunter,  a man  of  the  greatest  eminence  in  his  profession,  of 
no  mean  talents  independent  of  his  professional  acquirements,  and 
gifted  with  a fascinating  mode  of  explaining  and  enforcing  his 
opinions.  He  formed  an  idea  that  too  implicit  a reliance  on  this  test 
might  lead  to  error  ; that  many  circumstances  might  occur  to  weaken 
its  value,  and  indeed  that  other  causes  besides  respiration,  might  pro- 
duce the  particular  sign  that  was  deemed  indicative  of  independent  life. 
The  melancholy  situation  of  those  who  were  most  liable  to  be  charged 
with  the  crime  of  child-murder,  gave  an  adventitious  weight  to  his 
objections,  and  they  formed  the  theme  of  every  advocate  for  the  unfor- 
tunate female  who  had  fallen  from  virtue. 

In  themselves,  they  are  worthy  of  due  consideration,  and  on  the 
continent,  though  not  altogether  original  to  its  students,  they  led  to 
new  investigations,  by  applying  which,  all  the  causes  of  fallacy  might 
be  avoided,  Avhile  subsidiary  proofs  were  furnished,  strengthening  the 
primary  and  leading  one.  This,  however,  seemed  to  have  but  little 
influence  in  England.  Few  men  dared  in  the  infancy  of  legal  medicine, 
to  question  the  opinions  of  Dr.  Hunter,  and  though  he  evidently  had 
paid  little  attention  to  the  point  experimentally,  yet  his  dictum  was 
quoted  as  the  standard  of  medical  science.  In  process  of  time,  sonic 
of  the  barristers  of  that  day  have  ascended  the  bench,  and  carrying 
with  them  the  ideas  acquired  at  the  bar,  have,  on  many  occasions,  de- 
nounced the  hydrostatic  test.  Baron  Harrow,  some  years  since,  at  tlic 
Worcester  assizes,  congratulated  a grand  jury,  that  that  scienti^c  nmn- 
bug,  as  he  styled  it,  was  abandoned.  Nothing,  he  added,  could  be  more 
fallacious.*  Justice  Littledale,  in  a late  trial,  told  the  medical  witiie^, 
“ You  do  not  appear  old  enough  to  have  seen  the  late  Dr.  Hunter, 
but  you  must  know  that  he  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated  surgeons  o 
this  country,  and  that  he  asserted  that  no  dependence  was  to  be  placei 
on  the  test  you  rely  on.”  It  was  answered,  “ I am  aware  that  ” 
opinion,  but  I entertain  a different  one,  and  I believe  mine  'f  ^ 

received  theory  among  medical  men.  “ I hen  it  must  be  (sau  . . 

Littledale)  within  the  last  year  or  two  if  it  is,  for  I L , 

some  of  the  most  eminent  of  them  deny  it.”  And  so  is  1 1 


niatic,  then  be  is  allowed  to  be  clear  and  right.  1 
that  this  is  too  frequently  the  case.” — London 


am  sorry  to  have  it  to  obseruj, 
Medical  and  PJiysical  Journal, 


vol.  xxi.  p.  403. 

• Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p. 
Medical  Evidence,  p.  46. 
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Physicians  arc  not  sufficiently  firm  in  expressing  their  sentiments. 
Tliey  are  too  apt  to  yield  to  the  decisive  tone  that  is  adopted,  and 
j)ermit  doubts  to  escape  them,  when  those  doubts  should  apply  only 
to  the  proper  performance  of  the  test,  or  to  adventitious  circumstances 
impairing  its  certainty.* 

All  this,  however,  cannot  shake  the  validity  of  the  test.  It  is 
founded  on  physiological  principles,  deduced  from  the  broad  and  wide 
distinctions  tliat  exist  between  foetal  and  independent  life.  Its  pro- 
minent proof  is  strengthened  by  numerous  accessory  ones,  such  as  the 
changes  in  the  heart  and  large  blood-vessels,  and  the  appearances 
observed  in  the  various  visccra.f  The  common  sense  of  mankind,  we 
might  suppose,  would  teach  all,  that  these  must  occur  from  so' im- 
portant a change  to  the  new-born  infant ; and  all  anatomical  know- 
ledge is  a mockery,  if  they  be  not  founded  in  truth.  Even  allowing 
full  weight  to  the  scieiitific  objections  that  have  been  made,  they  only 
prove  that  there  may  be  cases  where  the  test  is  not  applicable ; they 
cannot  affect  its  ffe?iej'al  validity. 

The  result,  however,  in  England,  of  these  fluctuations  is  not 
surprising.  It  has  become  proverbial  there  to  say  that  no  female  can 
^ convicted  of  infanticide.  And  can  we  suppose  that  Dr.  William 
Hunter,  were  he  now  living,  with  his  love  of  knowledge  and  his  ardent 


In  a case  tried  at  the  Essex  assizes  in  Marcli  1820,  wliere  the  circumstances 
were  evidently  extremely  suspicious,  and  where  the  lungs  were  found  to  float  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution,  the  surgeon  tvho  examined  them,  and  the  judge  on  the 
bench,  all  agreed  that  it  was  a fallacious  test.  The  judge  (the  Chief  Baron)  said 
theie  was  no  proof  that  the  child  was  born  alive.  Again,  in  a case  tried  in  Scotland, 
three  medical  witnesses,  who  had  not  seen  the  body,  were  examined  for  the  prisoner 
and  all  of  these  gentlemen  agreed,  that  if  the  child  had  been  dead  for  the  period  of 
T’  /"’possible  for  any  medical  man  to  come  to  a conclusion  as  to 

whether  the  child  had  been  alive  at  the  time  of  birth.— Edinburgh  Medical 
and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xxi.  p.  231.  The  remarks  of  the  journalist  on  this  sub. 
auLunn®  f Po;;“"ont  that  I cannot  forbear  quoting  them  : “ The  more  we  turn  our 
attention  to  the  subject,  the  firmer  is  onr  conviction  ; and  in  this  conviction,  we  are 
borne  out  by  every  one  of  the  few  persons  in  this  country  entitled  to  the  name  of 

medical  jurists,  that  to  procure  a satisfactory  and  irrefragable  opinion  in  cases  of 
infanticide  and  in  all  other  difficult  medico-legal  questions,  it  is  only  requisite  to 
submit  the  matter  to  a dispassionate  and  skilful  investigation.  T^se  little  ac- 
vprc'n®^  "''r ' jurisprudence,  whether  professional  or  unprofessional,  uni- 

versally  confound  together  doitii!  and  difficulty.  The  question  involved  in  the  trial 

nron  .1  '’®  almost  always  difficult,  but  we  are  certain,  that  when 

propel ly  examined,  scarcely  one  instance  in  a hundred  will  prove  doubtful.” 

has  I.P«n  extraordinary  case,  to  shew  how  far  judicial  interference 

has  been  carried.  J he  infant  was  found  dead  in  a box,  with  several  wounds 
on  its  neck  and  breast,  and  marks  of  injury  to  the  skull.  The  lungs  were  distended 
vith  air,  and  they,  with  the  heart  attached,  floated  in  water.  The^mother  had  been 
iiesrS  r"!  • Pi-evioiis,  but  denied  it.  On  the  trial,  the  medicdwit- 

unjs  andui  his  experiments  on  the 

2 to  im  niterrupted  the  counsel  for  the  prosecution  to 

p.  347°  ° ^ledical  Reposi  tory,  vol.  xxii. 

the  “'‘‘'I  'vliether 

great  vahie  in  t H’ls  phenomenon  is  of  high  importance  and 

VheluLs  and  Jr  1 consists,  moreover,  in  examining  the  thorax, 

tion  Ranno.  I f ^ ‘ ’a  ‘ Undergoes  a change  in  consequence  of  respira- 

• Rappoits  et  Consultations  de  Mcdecine  Legale,  par  J.  Ristelhueber,  p.  140 
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desire  to  acquire  and  diffuse  it,  would  be  satisfied  with  the  construc- 
tion put  upon  his  wu’itings  ? Would  he  not  have  joined  in  the  general 
efforts  to  remove  all  doubts  by  proper  inquiries  into  their  value  ? 

The  medical  witness  is  often  placed  in  a delicate  situation,  from 
the  circumstances  under  which  he  is  summoned.  He  is  a witness  for 
one  or  other  party,  for  the  prosecution  or  for  the  prisoner  ; and  he  is 
so  summoned,  in  the  belief  that  his  evidence  will  favour  the  side  by 
which  he  is  produced.  It  would  be  desirable  that  at  least  the  pereon 
who  has  made  the  previous  examination  before  the  coroner  s jury 
should  be  divested  of  this,  so  far  as  to  enable  him  to  give  a full  and 
fair  statement  of  all  the  circumstances  that  make  for  either  side, 
am  aware  that  he  can  now  do  so,  and  indeed  his  oath  obliges  him  to  it. 
He  ought  to  put  the  judge  and  jury  in  possession  of  the  “ whole  triM, 
even  if  he  be  not  questioned  to  that  extent.*  But  often  the  technica- 
lities of  an  examination,  and  particularly  by  an  adverse  counsel,  over- 
come that  self-possession  which  is  so  essential.  Pressed  by  perplexing 
questions,  and  probably  irritated  in  his  feelings,  he  is  apt  to  make 
declarations  more  strongly  corroborative  of  opinions  that  he  has  for- 
merly advanced ; and  as  his  examination  advances,  he  may  incur  the 
charge  of  being  biassed,  more  than  facts  will  warrant. 

Would  not  this  difficulty  be  avoided  by  having  the  written  report, 
to  which  I have  referred,  presented  to  the  court,  as  the  medical  facts 
in  the  case?  The  examiner  before  the  coroner’s  jury  will  always  have 
time  to  iirepare  this  deliberately  and  cautiously ; he  can  state  in  it  liis 
doubts,  and  mention  the  circumstances  which  are  favoura,ble  or  uiiia- 
vourable  to  the  accused  person.  He  can  avoid  all  imputations  oj  octi^ 
a partisan ; and  having  once  signed  it  as  his  deliberate  opinion,^  le 
ought,  of  course,  not  to  be  allowed  to  alter  or  amend  without  shewing 
the  most  satisfactory  reasons. 

We  have  now  supposed  the  facts  to  be  settled.  Ihe  next  difficu  y 
that  may  occur  is  the  difference  of  opiiiion  that  unfortunately  too 
often  arises  in  courts  of  justice  between  members  of  our  profession. 
They  disagree  on  the  bearing  and  weight  of  certain  facts,  and 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  them.  The  most  common  cause  of  thi^ 
in  my  iudgment,  is  the  delivery  of  testimony  as  to  the  facts  vied 
That  class  of  witnesses  who  are  called  upon  to  give  opinions  on  J 
certain  statement  of  facts  have  generally  been  unable  to  examuie  i 
before  the  trial.  They  often  hear  it  imjiei-fectly,  sometimes  contiis- 
edly;  and,  at  all  events,  even  if  detailed  in  a sucennet  and  clear  nun- 
ner,  they  have  but  a few  moments  to  reflect  on  its  various  imp  t, 
before  they  are  called  to  decide  upon  its  relevancy. 
stance  must  not  be  forgotten  ; and  that  is  the  want  of  knowledg 
one  or  the  other  witness.  It  is  seldom  that  you  can  fin  any 
persons  who  are  equally  skilled  on  a subject ; and  so  it  is  here , on 
ignorant  in  comparison  with  the  other. 

• G.  SinitU’n  Forensic  Medicine,  p.  8,  hrst  edition.  , 

-I-  As  the  law  now  stands,  the  medical  witness  can  only  J ^estrltion,^ 

medico-lejjal  examination,  to  refresh  his  memory.  The  P”''®-,  medical  prao 

says  Mr.  Taylor,  “ is  not  very  apparent ; hut  so  long  as  it  is  lai  , 
titiouer  is  bound  to  follow  it.”— Medical  Jurisprudence,  vol.i.  p.  it.. 
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_ Both  these  would  certainly  be  greatly  obviated  by  having  the 
written  reports  to  which  I have  adverted  as  the  basis  on  which  to 
found  their  opinions.  These  could  be  examined  with  deliberation, 
and  the  objections  offered  would  then  bear  the  impress  of  due  re- 
flection. 

_ But  allowing  that  all  this  could  be  effected,  differences  will  still 
exist.  How  are  these  to  be  decided  ? The  rule  of  law  is  applicable 
with  proper  explanations.  “When  a v.itness  (says  Starkie)  testifies 
to  a fact,  which  is  wholly  or  partially  the  result  of  reason  imon  par- 
ticular circumstances,  it  is  obvious  that  the  reasons  of  the  witness  for 
drawing  that  conclusion  are  of  the  most  essential  importance,  for  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  whether  the  conclusion  was  a correct  one  • 
and  these  observations  apply  with  peculiar  force  to  all  questions  of 
skill  and  science.  * ^ 

If  we  carry  out  this  principle,  we  shall  find  that  all  practitioners 
are  not  proper  witnesses.  In  a case  where  anatomical  knowledge  is 
par  icularly  necessary  to  elucidate  the  case,  most  importance  should 
be  attached  to  the  opinion  of  him  who  has  cultivated  that  science. 

amtSprU"^r'°l  V 1 treatment  or  symptoms  of  disease  is 

g tated,  he  should  be  consulted  whose  opportunities  are  extensive, 
and  whose  judgment  is  approved.  So  also  with  other  departments  of 
0111  science  The  repets  of  John  Hunter  are  a lesson  to  all  of  us. 

elevatp?!  Pi-o^ssion,  and  to  which  he  had  been 

I^hysiolopst,  he  was  simimoned  in  1780  as  a witness  on  the  remark- 
ble  trial  of  Captain  Donellan  for  poisoning  his  brother-in-law  Sir 
Iheodosius  Boughton.  Although  he  evinced  great  know  edgl\e^^^ 
says  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  “ He  regretted  that  he  had  not  i2e  mm^ 

coSr™WicT  f before  giving  an  opinion  in  a 

used  to  express  his  regret  publicly  in  his  lectures,  that  he  had  not 

Jameson  V. 

III  Iv6x  v,  AVriglit,  cit  the  Stafford  Assi7f*Q  fm*  i ftoi  fi  « • ^ ^ 

his  infant  child  bv  drowning  it  in  the  cm  a M.  S murdered 

an  asylum,  was  h witness  and  stated  t w r „ (Bakewell  ?),  master  of 

this  opinion  by  the  evidence  he  had  was  confarmed  m 

Thep\dsoneiMvLacquitted  rbut  a qut"i^^^ 

was  properly  admitted,  and  it  was  brou<rht  ba?pvI  n ’ 7 , evidence  received 

no  formal  resolution,  but  they  all  thon<nn  tl  t • ^ twelve  judges.  They  came  to 

.kill  .nish.  l.  .r.d  wLtheVin 

symptoms  of  insanity;  and  whether  •I'^hS  W (' i such  appearances  were 
liquor,  was  likely  to  pi^dnce  a par«  ^ ‘b-anght  of  strong 

and  that  by  such  questions  the  pffZf  nf  i-  ! ‘I'soi'der  in  a person  subject  to  it; 
might  begotatinrSeitLawll  *^  testimony  in  favour  of  the  prisonei- 
ther  the  loitness  could  he  asked  his  onlnim,  doubted  tvhe. 

decide,  viz.  rchetherl  from  ^ very  point  tohich  the  jury  were  to 

prisoner  was  charaed  Zs  in  / V- the 

Crown  Cases  Resemr?  45(h  ’ Russel  and  Ryan’s 

4 A 
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give,,  i„orc  attention  to  llie^eubicct  before  be  ventured  to  give  an 

°'’'"lUs  evident  that  the  difterence  of  opinion  originates,  in  inosl  cmcs, 
from  a want  of  knowledge  in  one  or  the 

snvs  Dr  Smith;  “ but  medical  jurists  cannot  differ,  f Iheexpre. 
sToo  stro.  R,  but  it  is  far  f,  om  incorrect.  Look  at  the  works  ol  on 

mriproved  authors  on  surgery,  on  ™ IrSi’ram- 

observe  on  how  many  points  they  agree,  and  ^*"1  ^ 1 . 

tivelv  they  differ.  Accordingly,  when  the  nature  of  a mineral  poison 
rthe  Werbe  ore  a criminal  court,  we  are  not  to  place  the  ev, deuce 
of  an  Slat  who  has  only  attended  a course  of  lectures  on  ch  - 

SI;  idfstlt^LrLrof  i:i^i  .>0 

to  toak  d^wu  testimony  that  is  already  falling  to  pieces  through  ,u 
ow,r  taperfemio..^  ^oreusic  Medicine, 

relates'tlm  following  instructive  case,  and  I cannot  too  strongly  impress 

Two  r..'"!  rcoXtasIotlaud  quarrelled.  AjuBle 
and  one  was  killed.  There  was  reason  to  “7“  *.0  The  body 
entertained  deep  and  rooted  enmity  against  T,,wI!!Ifound  a wound 

ivas  examined  jndlcmll^ 

manner  Irwhich  tt  was  produced.  If  from  a fall  on  the  floor  it  was 
a case  of  manslaughter ; if  7'7“'V 

lilrliSd'zXas  pXed 

=:rraxxrx;ix  / = o„  wU 

-cif iiiTtHifZ  "h 

confessed  that  in  the  scuffle  he  snatched  up  the  snuffers,  the  shaip 


• Lecture,  i.i  the  Lancet,  vol.  In.  p.l7b^  enlerteineil  for  some  jest,  a 

f Introductory  Lecture,  182J,  p.  2d.  -,,„g,.Uiuir  toiretlier,  and  agreeing 

favourite  plan  of  the  luedicnl  " ^ i,y  ti,e,n.  He  was  once  arguing  m 

on  the  snhstance  of  the  testimony  to  I e g y u }-y„  „,n.il  alfO  agree  on 

support  of  tliis,  when  he  was  put  all  N.S. 

the  quesliom  to  Le  rroposed  by  counsel  m tlmr  cross-e.iaunnalions. 

'•“‘v1;,‘'uS,er  ,,l.cc  <inut.  on  the 

(iordon  Smith  suggests  tliat  a proper  iuHsnrndence ; and  if  not,  what 

medical  witness,  ^Vlmthel•  lie  lias  stu  let  J ' ^ American  Medical 

l,i,  „|,i„i„„  ,.r  the  .el.,,c.f  ‘ h.Te.uT^^  H 

and  Surgical  Journal  (vol.  lu.  P-  J > Os  ■ ' I „.,L„owledged  aliilily  and  skill  should 

.f  *■.»'».  m.,-.,  u. ... 

inferior  in  knowledge. 
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point  of  <vhich  li6  struck  with  all  his  force  on  the  head  of  his  enem}^ 
It  had  penetrated  through  the  bone  of  the  skull,  and  gone  deep  into 
the  brain. 

This  was  a trial  that  excited  great  attention.  “ The  presiding 
judge  had  been  struck  with  the  clearness  of  mind,  the  patient,  cautious 
investigation  of  the  single  medical  witness ; he  often  spoke  of  it  to  the 
magistracy  and  others  by  whom  he  was  surrounded,  and  the  con- 
sequence was,  that  this  medical  man  soon  found  himself  in  the  confi- 
dence of  the  best  educated  and  influential  people  of  the  neighbour- 
hood-”* ° 

Doubtless  there  is  too  little  discrimination  exercised  in  receiving 
all  who  are  called  doctors  as  witnesses.  In  England  not  only  physU 
cians,  surgeons,  and  apothecaries,  beyond  whom  it  should  not  be 
extended,  but  hospital  dressers,  students,  and  quacks,  have  been  per- 
mitted to  act  as  medical  witnesses.  “We  could  point  out  a case  of 
poisoning,”  say  the  editors  of  the  Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical 
.lournal,  “where  the  most  essential  part  of  the  evidence  detrended  on 
the  testimony  of  a quack  alone,  and  it  was  admitted.”f 

Mhen  medical  men,  deserving  that  title  by  their  knowledge  and 
learning,  meet  as  tvitnesses,  they  owe  it  to  their  own  characters,  and 
the  honour  of  the  profession,  to  treat  each  other  with  respect.  Even 
if  opposed  in  sentiment,  they  may  still  express  themselves  with  cour- 
tesy,  and  with  a due  regard  to  their  respective  reputations.  If  they 
do  not  guard  these,  others  will  with  pleasure  join  in  the  work  of 
depreciation.! 


* London  Medical  Gazette,  vol.  xxi.  p.  232. 
t Edinbnrgli  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  GIO. 

I quote  two  cases,  one  of  which  illustrates  the  cruelly  which  practitioners 
sornetimes  exercise  towards  each  other,  while  the  other  is  worthy  of  its  excellent 
and  kind-hearted  narrator.  “ A surgeon  had  reduced  a dislocation  of  a child’s 
^iiow,  lor  which  the  father  resisted  payment,  on  the  ground  that  the  injury  was 
rnerely  a sprain,  and  that  the  charge  was  excessive.  To  recover  his  fee  the  prac- 
itioner  brought  an  action.  The  ordinary  medical  attendant  of  the  defendant’s 
^^dislocalio^  ^ day^  acGxdenially^  and  in  Ms  opinion  there  was 

Sir  Wniiatn  Blizard,  who  had  already  spoken  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff’s 
laracter  and  professional  qualifications,  was  again  examined  upon  this  point,  and 
ery  properly  discountenanced  such  an  inference  ? stating  that  it  was  impossible  for 
any  one,  after  Iwenty.four  hours,  to  say  whether  a dislocation  had  taken  place  or 
not,  if  It  had  been  properly  treated.”— London  Medical  Repository,  vol.xxi.  p.  204. 

, ■Akernethy  states  the  following  in  his  lectures.  His  characteristic  manner 
would  seern  to  he  preserved  in  the  report.  “ A medical  man  was  prosecuted  for 
Killing  a child  by  giving  it  opium,  at  least  that  was  said.  I happened  to  he  in  the 

was  strongly  solicited  by  him  to  attend  and  give  my 
op  ion.  I considered  that  the  character  of  the  profession  was  at  stake  ; and  although 

part  nf”rr*"i''  'V  ^ went.  After  waiting  in  a crowded  court  the  greatest 

tak!n  U • /‘u’  ^ witness-box.  The  lawyers  had 

the  s 'i*"  I '"Hltreatment  on  the  part  of 

tlininrl  f ti”  ’ i'^  I*  scalded  severely,  and  he  had  given  opium,  and  they 

put  the  jury  think  as  they  did.  The  first  question 

treatm.1,1*!  fl*''*’  V'’'*  inform  us  what  is  considered  the  proper 

a liul  1 I"  ^ V''*  T'cstinn  broad  enough  to  he  sure;  I was  puzzled 

burns*'iin 'i'^.  nuswer  it ; I did  not  know  hut  that  they  would  require  a lecture  on 

iiu l e -I!?.  ' } **  ‘''e"  ‘ 'vi.ich  was  adopted 

I lesent  case.  Oh  ! that  was  what  they  did  not  expect ; it  was  giving  a turn 
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The  practice  in  the  Scotch  courts  is  somewhat  peculiar,  and  I 

tlipi’GforG  ciuotG  it  in  dGt&il*  . i * 

“ Witnesses  are  not  allowed  to  remain  in  court  to  hear  the  depo- 
sition of  other  witnesses;  but  in  this  there  is  an  exception  m the  case 
of  medical  witnesses,  who  should  remain  to  hear  the  deposition  of  the 
witltesUo  depose  to  the  facts  of  the  case, 
examined  on  matters  of  medical  opinion  apart  from  each  othe  . 
mode  of  being  in  cotu-l  applies  only  to 

^ professional  opinion,  iwoperhj  SO  called.  If  aie  examineu 

i to  the  ticts  in  the  case,  they  must  ^ enclosed  as  otte  ^ 

“Though  the  medical  witnesses  who  are  to  give  a protessional 
oninion  should  hear  the  whole /ac«s  of  the  case  detailed  by  the  othei 
witnesses  whether  professional  or  ordinary,  who  are  examined  in  the 
cause,  yet  it  is  usual  when  one  medical  man  begins  to  give  an  opinioi 

the  case  „h,ch  they  aid  not  lih-  ‘ '’.utae  the 
‘Yes  but  it  is  contradictoi-y. — But  judging  fiom  t i,„»  T shall  not 

right’to  judge ; respecting  the 

‘ Ttiit  I ask  voUs  for  the  information  ot  me  ju  y,  j r ‘ The 

opium,  whether  you  do  not  but  admitting  that  the 

statements  respecting  the  opium  ^],e  ’accident,  and  ten  drop* 

dthilH  had.  as  was  said,  eight  drops  immediately  alter  t .nn  miirh.’ 


or  any  othe^  part  of  the  body  is  ^ - by 

so  aff^ted  that  the  peculiar  actions  of  fen®"®*  ° have  a serious  injury 

which  alone  pain  can  be  felt,  do  not  f f nearly  torn  off  by 

inflicted  by  a mechanical  cause,  naay  h ^ in  the  habit  of  giving,  in  such 

machinery,  and  yet  feel  little  a’ ,jg,.gotic,‘but  to  arouse  the  energies  of  the 

cases,  wine  and  opium,  not  f f ■ the  nervous  system  has  sustained  a 
vital  powers,  and  call  them  again  into  e • ^ iiid£re'said  ‘ that  he  under- 

great^8hock,’from  which  it  requires  to  be  f ^ ‘ ® J„’ded,  and  had  no 

ftood  it;  he  saw  the  pi'inopl®  ®n  said  the 

doubt  but  it  was  coiiect.  Bi  , J ’ , , j ^yould  have  done  so  if  no  opium 
death  ’ ‘ So  he  may  have  ®PP®®jf  system  had  fallen 


Here  the  business  rested  ; me Lancet  vol.  vi.  p.  229. 

racter  of  the  gentleman  exculpated.  — Lancet,  o P reproof.  On  the  trial 
In  some  cases  medical  witnesses  to  have  retch- 

of  Doiinal,  Blr.  Ticknor,  a surgeon,  w<i  , found  these  attended  with  a 

ings  and  purgings  for  several  f illness,  what  should  you  have 

frequent  and  fluttering  pulse  , iii  t diametrically  opposite  to  the  prescrip- 

speak  metaphorically  ; you  are  speaking  j . j ,jg„  but  only  to  speak  it  m 

at  Lincoln  flippantly  replied  to  a question,  J > f of  books  would  advanW 

10  be  obtained  from  medical  writers,  *®yf  f ® g,,d  remarked  that  he 

anv  thing.  Chief  .lustice  Dallas  reprimanded  the  nituess  a„o 

would  not  sit  in  a court  of  justice  f f f ^ 'Y  f timmies  as  leading  only  to 

searches  of  the  medical  world  lOjires  . r n)r  Tliomson's  I/ectures), 

uncerlainty._Loiidoii  hledical  and  hurg.cal  Joiiin.il  (Lr. 


vol 


ity. 
vi.  p.  421. 
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on  the  case  to  cause  the  other  medical  men  to  retire.  The  reason  of 
this  is,  that  it  has  been  found  by  experience  that  medical  men,  even  of 
experience  and  information,  are  generally  so  prone  to  contradict  each 
other,  or  to  adhere  to  the  side  on  which  they  are  cited,  that  it  is  never 
safe  to  let  them  hear  each  other’s  testimony.  The  proper  way  to  do, 
therefore,  is  to  allow  the  medical  men  who  are  to  be  examined  as  to  opi- 
nion, to  hear  the  whole  evidence  relating  to  the  facts,  whether  from  the 
ordinary  or  the  medical  witnesses,  and  to  remove  them  as  soon  as 
medical  opinion  is  about  to  commence.” 

“ It  is  not  yet  settled  whether,  Avhen  one  medical  man  contradicts 
another  on  a point  of  opinion,  it  is  competent  to  re-examine  the  first 
in  order  to  clear  up  the  difficulty.  In  a late  case  this  point  occurred. 
Lords  Gillies  and  Meadowbank  were  for  admitting  the  re-examination, 
and  the  Lords  Justice  Clerk  and  Hermand  against  it.  The  examin- 
ation in  these  circumstances  was  not  pressed  by  the  crown.”* 

But  personal  experience,  however  comprehensive  it  may  be,  cannot 
always  be  satisfactory,  nor  indeed  sufficient.  It  has  then  been  a sub- 
ject of  considerable  discussion,  whether  authority,  or,  in  other  words, 
the  observations  of  others,  should  be  adduced  as  testimony.  There 
appears  to  be  no  settled  rule  on  this  subject,  although  certainly  some 
judges  have  decided  against  its  introduction.  When  Dr.  Neale,  on 
the  trial  of  Donnal  for  poisoning,  quoted  Thenard,  whose  work  on 
chemistry  is  as  much  authority  with  physicians  as  Starkie  and  Phillips 
are  Avith  lawyers.  Judge  Abbot  said,  “We  cannot  take  the  fact  from 
any  publication  ; we  cannot  take  the  fact  as  related  by  any  stranger.”t 
So,  also,  on  the  famous  trial  of  Spencer  Cowper,  when  some  of  the 
witnesses  referred  to  medical  authors  on  the  subject  of  drowning,  it 
Avas  objected  to  by  the  bench.  The  expostulation  of  Dr.  Crell  on  this 
deserves  repetition.  “ My  lord,”  said  he,  “ it  musf  be  reading,  as 
Avell  as  a man’s  OAvn  experience,  that  will  make  any  one  a ijhysician  ; 
for  Avithout  the  reading  of  books  in  that  art,  the  art  itself  cannot  be 
attained  to.  I humbly  conceive  that  in  such  a difficult  case  as  this, 
Avc  ought  to  have  a great  deference  for  the  reports  and  opinions  of 
learned  men  ; neither  do  I see  any  reason  Avhy  I should  not  quote  the 
fathers  of  my  profession  in  this  case,  as  Avell  as  you  gentlemen  of  the 
long  robe  quote  Coke  upon  Littleton  in  others.”!  It  is  avcU  to  add 
that  lie  AA^as  allowed  to  proceed. 

On  the  other  hand,  in  order  to  sIicav  that  the  doctrine  of  exclusion 
is  not  fully  established,  I need  only  allude  to  the  frequent  mention 
made  by  judges  themselves  of  the  Avritings  of  Dr.  William  Hunter. 
Surely,  if  these  be  authority,  the  Avorks  of  other  eminent  men  are 
equally  so. 

In  this  country  I believe  the  objection  has  never  been  made. 

* Alison’s  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland,  p.  542,  &c. 

T Paris  and  Fonblanque,  vol.  iii.  Appendix,  p,  299. 

? Ih'U'grave’s  State  Trials.  “ It  appears  to  us  that  no  witness  could  follow  this 
advice  (to  shun  quoting  authorities),  witlibiit  compromising  the  right  and  dignity 
ot  his  profession,  as  well  as  the  force  of  his  evidence,  for  it  would  not  he  difficult  to 
uiedical  evidence  altogether  is  little  else  than  a reference  to  authority,” — 
Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  480. 
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There  is  scarcely  a case  of  any  note  where  medical  testimony 
been  required,  in  which  frequent  reference  has  not  been  liad  to  medi- 
cal works.  They  are  quoted  and  commented  upon  by  tlie  bench,  the 
bar,  and  the  professional  witnesses. 

“ Tlie  practice  of  the  English  judges  in  excluding  a reference  U> 
authors  evidently  arises  from  the  principle  in  law  that  nothing  is 
evidence  which  is  not  delivered  upon  oath.  But  is  an  oath  more 
binding  than  the  solemn  act  of  sincerity  between  the  author  and  the 
world,  by  the  very  act  of  publication?  Would  Paris  and  Fonblanque 
be  better  authority  if  they  swore  to  it  before  the  twelve  judges  ? And 
is  it  not  manifest,  that  if  the  exclusion  be  made  to  act  systematically, 
it  must  inevitably  end  in  excluding  medical  and  scientific  evidence 
altogether  ? For  scientific  inquiries  at  law  can  scarcely  be  any  thing 
else  than  a tissue  of  references  to  written  authorities.  Of  what  use 
would  be  all  the  personal  experience  of  any  physician,  unless  he  knew, 
by  referring  to  that  of  his  predecessors,  the  conclusions  he  is  entitled 
to  draw  from  it  ?”* 

I must  not  refrain  from  mentioning,  that  the  i-esponsibihty  of  tlie 
physician  is  often  greatly  increased  by  the  mode  of  the  examination. 
“ A dexterous  advocate  (as  has  been  well  remarked)  has  a great 
advantage  over  any  witness,  however  learned  or  self-possess^.  He 
may  be  led  into  a train  of  admissions,  the  inferences  from  %yhich  are 
afterwards  to  be  turned  against  him.”t  Many  of  these  undoubt^ly 
originate  from  inquiries  into  the  import  of  individual  facts,  instead  ot 
the  whole  collectively.  The  consequences  of  such  attempts  may  Im 
easily  conceived.  “ In  a vast  majority  of  cases,  for  example,  in  mi 
cases  of  insanity,  infanticide,  and  poisoning,  the  witness  may  be  made 
to  express  the  very  opposite  of  his  real  opinion.  I 

If  the  duties  bn  which  I have  enlarged  are  important  to  the  com- 
munity, in  promoting  the  proper  administration  of  justice,  ought  not 
the  individuals  engaged  in  them  to  receive  adequate  compensation  ."  l 
advert  to  this,  not  only  because  it  is  just  in  principle,  but  because  it 
would  remove  all  imputation  of  volunteering  in  criminal  cases.  Ao 
one  can  refuse  being  a witness  when  legally  summoned  ; every  one,  l 
presume,  may  decline  the  dissection  of  a dead  body,  or  the  clieimca 
cxainination  of  a suspected  fluid;  and  yet  there 
individual  attending  on  any  of  our  courts,  who  is  not  ^mid  for 
and  services,  with  the  exception  ot  such  as  aie  cuigagc  in  icse 

tigations.§ 


• Edinburgh  Bledical  Journal,  vol.  xix.  p.  610. 

+ Gordon  Smith  on  Medical  Evidence,  p.  12.  tIi.>  dlfticulties 

^ Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal,  vol.  xi.x.  P-^*  ' ; to 

attendinK  this  have  induced  some  to  advise  that  no  opinion  should  be  gn  en,  ai  rt 
“rSitVlien  asked  ; but  I cannot  well  see  how  an  answer  us  to  be  evaded,  e.xcept 

f ErS'^ery  medical  man  summoned  by  legal 
medlo-legal  report  receives  fees  fixed  by  iH-.-Hubei., 
mens  sur  les  6tudes  et  I’exercise  des  diverses  parties  de  la  Mtdeuue,  l»mo 

by  an  act  (10  U.«™  IV.  chap.  37)py.<  Ja»«  I, 
is  empowered  to  remunerate  medical  witnesses,  attending  inq  P 
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In  England,  tins  subject  was  presented  to  tlie  consideration  of 
Parliament,  and  in  1&-36  an  act  was  passed  to  provide  for  the  remu- 
neration of  medical  witnesses  at  coroners’  inquests.  The  coroner  is 
empowered  to  order  a post-mortem  examination,  with  or  without  an 
anal3'sis  of  the  contents  of  the  stomach  mid  intestines,  and  a majority 
of  a coroner’s  jury  can  require  him  to  issue  the  above  order,  under 
penalty  of  a misdemeanour.  The  fees  established  by  this  act  are,  for 
giving  evidence  merely,  one  guinea;  for  a post-mortem  examination, 
Mith  or  without  analysis,  and  attending  to  give  evidence  thereon,  two 
guineas.* 

There  remain  two  points,  of  which  it  is  proper  to  apprise  the 
medical  witness. 

One  is,  that  in  England  he  may  be  called  upon  to  divulge  secrets 
intrusted  to  him  in  pi’ofessional  confidence.  It  was  solemnly  decided 
in  the  case  of  the  Duchess  of  Kingston,  that  in  a court  of  justice 
medical  men  are  bound  to  divulge  these  secrets  when  required 
to  do  so.  In  a recent  case,  where  a female  was  indicted  for  the 
murder  of  her  infant  child,  Mr.  Cozens,  the  surgeon,  ivas  called  to 
prove  certain  confessions  made  by  her  to  him.  He  objected,  on  the 
ground  that  he  was,  Avhen  she  made  her  statement,  attending  her  as  a 
surgeon.  But  Justice  Park  observed  that  this  was  not  a sufficient 
reason  to  prevent  a disclosure  for  the  jjurpose  of  justice,  and  he  was 
ordered  to  answer  ; but  the  prisoner  was  acquitted  on  other  grounds.-j- 

The  law  in  France  is  of  an  opposite  description.  The  Penal 
Code,  art.  378,  directs,  that  if  physicians,  surgeons,  officers  of  health, 
and  also  apothecaries,  midw'ives,  and  all  other  persons,  depositaries  of 
secrets,  either  through  their  condition  or  profession,  shall  reveal  these 
secrets  (except  in  cases  where  the  law  obliges  them),  they  shall  be 
punished  with  fine  and  imprisonment;  and  in  another  place  it  is  clearly 
indicated  that  the  exception  has  reference  to  crimes  that  put  the  safety 
of  the  state  at  hazardf 

In  the  State  of  New  York  the  folloAving  provision  is  in  force : 
“ No  person  duly  authorised  to  practise  physic  and  surgery,  shall  be 
allowed  to  disclose  any  information  which  he  may  have  acquired  in 
attending  any  patient  in  a professional  character,  and  -which  inform- 
ation was  necessary  to  enable  him  to  prescribe  for  such  ^latient  as  a 
physician,  or  to  do  any  act  for  him  as  a surgeon.”  § 

Death-hed  declarations  must  be  made  under  the  apprehension  of 
impending  death.  It  is  not  essential  that  the  party  should  apprehend 
immediate  dissolution,  it  is  sufficient  if  he  apprehend  it  to  be  impend- 
ing ; and  under  such  circumstances  these  declarations,  if  made  to  the 
medical  attendant,  or  any  other  person,  are  received  as  valid  testimony. 

mons,  to  any  amount  not  exceeding  hi.  by  an  order,  to  be  paid  by  the  treasurer  of 
the  county  or  city  wliere  such  inquests  are  held. 

• Lancet,  N.  S.  vol.  xviii.  p.  7B>.  By  an  ordinance  of  the  King  of  Bavaria, 
dated  IMarch  31,  1836,  a fee  of  from  three  to  six  florins,  according  to  the  difficulty 
and  importance  of  the  case,  is  allowed  for  every  post-mortem  examination. — British 
and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  vol.  iii.  p.  283. 

F 1 Carrington  and  Payne’s  Reports,  p.  97,  Rex  v.  Gibbons. 

+ Briand’s  Manuel,  second  edition,  p.  499. 

§ 2 Revised  Statutes,  p.  406. 
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But  the  “ person  making  them  must  entertain  no  hopes  of  recovery,”  ; 

On  the  trial  of  Mr.  Christie  and  Mr.  Trail,  for  the  murder  of  Mr.  j 

John  Scott,  the  editor  of  the  London  Magazine,  and  author  of  various  i 

works,  in  a duel,  Dr.  Darling,  who  had  attended  the  deceased  after  he  j 

had  received  his  wound,  deposed  that  he  heard  Mr.  Scott  on  Ins  i 

death-bed  say . Mr.  Justice  Bailey.  Did  Mr.  Scott  at  that  time  i 

think  himself  in  danger  ; did  he  give  up  all  hopes  of  I’ecovery  ? Dr. 
Darling.  No;  to  the  last  he  entertained  hopes  of  recovery.  Mr. 
Justice  Bailey.  The  declaration  made  by  a dying  man  cannot  be 
received  as  evidence,  unless  the  party  at  the  time  of  making  it  m ere  i 
satisfied  that  recovery  is  impossible.*  , . r. 

I will  close  this  chapter  by  a single  quotation.  Although  it  refers  j 

to  another  country,  yet  physicians  should  understand  that  in  our  own  .! 

the  legal  profession  is  paying  great  attention  to  MedicalJurisprudence.  .i 

How  imperative  then  the  duty  of  fitting  themselves  as  medical  wit-  •; 

H6SS0S  I 

“ Medical  practitioners  should  be  aware  that  all  the  rising  barris-  •' 
ters  of  our  courts  attend  lectures  on  legal  medicine,  and  often  does 
forensic  fame  arise  from  the  ability  with  which  an  advocate  examines  it 
a medical  witness.”  f 

» Starkie  on  Evidence,  vol.  ii.  p.  460.  Ryan,  p.  301.  Paris  and  Fonblanque, 

vol.  i.  p-166. 

f Ryan,  Preface,  p.  ix. 
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CATALOGUE  OF  BOOKS  REFERRED  TO. 


*,*  As  many  of  the  systematic  works  on.  Medical  Jurisprudence,  together  with 
several  periodical  publications,  are  very  frequently  quoted,  I preferred  to  prepare  a 
catalogue  of  them.  In  this  way,  the  references  have  been  rendered  much  more  con- 
cise. The  words  in  Italics,  at  the  commencement  of  every  title,  are  used  in  the 
body  of  the  work. 
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Addison  and  Morgan.  An  Essay  on  the  Operation  of  Poisonous  Agents  upon  the 
Living  Body.  By  Thomas  Addison,  M.D.  Assistant- Physician  to  Guy’s  Hos- 
pital, and  John  Morgan,  F.L.S.  Surgeon  to  Guy’s  Hospital.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

Ainslie.  Materia  Tndica,  or  some  Account  of  those  Articles  which  are  employed  by 
the  Hindoos,  and  other  Indian  Nations,  in  their  Medicine,  Arts,  Agriculture, 
&c.  &c.  By  Whitelaw  Ainslie,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  late  of  the  Medical  Staff  of 
Southern  India.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

Alcock,  An  Essay  on  the  Use  of  Chlorurets  of  Oxide  of  Sodium  and  of  Lime,  as 
powerful  disinfecting  agents,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Alcock,  Member  of  the  Royal 
College  of  Surgeons.  8vo.  London,  1827. 

Alison.  Practice  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland.  By  Archibald  Alison,  Advo- 
cate. 8vo.  Edinburgh,  1833. 

Alison.  Principles  of  the  Criminal  Law  of  Scotland.  By  Archibald  Alison,  Advo- 
cate. 8vo.  Edinburgh,  1833. 

American  Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  and  Surgery:  A Digest  of  Medical 
Literature.  Edited  by  Isaac  Hays,  M.D.  Surgeon  to  Wills’  Hospital,  Physician 
to  the  Philadelphia  Orphan  Asylum,  M.A.P.S.  8vo.  2 vols.  Philadelphia, 
1833-36. 

American  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences,  {The).  Commenced  November  1827. 
21  vols.  8 VO.  Philadelphia,  1827-1838. 

American  Journal  of  Pharmacy  {The).  Published  by  the  authority  of  the  Phila- 
delphia College  of  Pharmacy,  edited  by  R.  E.  Griffith,  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  College,  and  subsequently  by  Joseph  Carson,  M.D.  Prof,  of  Materia  Medica 
in  the  College.  Quarterly.  Commenced  April  1835.  8vo.  Philadelphia.  3 vols. 
(A  continuation  of  the  Philadelphia  Journal  of  Pharmacy),  called  vols.  7,  8,  9,  in 
the  references. 

American  Jurist  {The).  Quarterly.  Commenced  1829.  After  the  first  volume, 
entitled  “ The  American  Jurist  and  Law  Magazine.”  After  vol.  14,  edited  by 
Messrs.  Sumner,  Cushing,  and  Hillard.  18  vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1829-1838. 

American  Medical  Intelligencer  and  Library,  a concentrated  Record  of  Medical 
Science  and  Literature.  Edited  by  Robley  Dunglison,  M.D.  Professor  of  the 
Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  Jefferson  College,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  Semimonthly.  Commenced  April  1,  1837.  Philadelphia,  1 vol.  and  2 
Nos. 

American  Medical  Recorder.  Conducted  by  Drs.  Eberle,  Duchachet,  Revere,  and 
Pattison.  Commenced  in  1818.  Subsequently  entitled  “ Medical  Recorder.” 
Edited  by  Drs.  Colhoun,  Webster,  Remington,  and  Matthews.  15  vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1818-1829. 

America::,  Medical  Review,  and  Journal  of  Original  and  Selected  Papers,  on  Medi- 
cine juul  Surgery.  Conducted  by  Professors  Eberle,  G.  M’Clellan,  and  N.  R. 
Smith,  of  Jefferson  College ; and  Professor  Nathan  Smith,  of  Yale  College.  3 vols. 
8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824-6.  N.B.  The  first  volume  was  published  under  the 
title  of  “ The  American  Review  and  Analectic  Journal.” 
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American  Philosophical  Society, \\^&  at  Philadelphia:  Transactions  of.  C vols.  4to. 

Philadelphia,  1786-1(109.  New  Series,  5 vols.  4to.  1810-1837- 
Anderson's  Quarterly  Journal  of  the  Medical  Sciences  ; being  a New  Series  of  the 
Quarterly  Journal  of  Foreign  Medicine  and  Surgery.  3 vols.  8vo.  London, 
1824-6. 

Andral.  A Treatise  on  Pathological  Anatomy.  By  G.  Andral,  Professor  to  the 
Facultv  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French  by  Richard 
Townsend,  A.B.  M.D.,  and  William  West,  A.M.  M.D.  2 vols.  8vo.  New 
York,  1832. 

Anglada.  Traite  de  Toxicologie  Generale,  envisag^e  dans  ses  Rapports  ayec  la 
Physiologiej  la  Pftthologie,  la  Therapeut’u^ue  et  la  Medecine  Legale. 
glada,  Professeur  de  Medecine  Legale  a la  Faculty  de  Medecine  de  Montpelier, 
&c.  Revu  et  publie  par  Charles  Anglada,  M.D.  et  fils  de  1 auteur.  8vo. 

Paris,  1833.  -r.  j i j i 

Annales  d'Hygicne  Puhlique,  et  de  Medecine  I.6gale.  By  MM.  Addon,  Andral, 
Barruel,  D’Arcet,  Chevallier,  Devergie  (Alp.),  Esquiml,  Gaultier  de  Uaubry, 
Keraudren,  Leuret,  Marc,  Orfila,  Parent-Duchatelet,  Villerme.  18  vols.  8vo. 

Paris,  1829-1838.  _ . , «,  , • 

Annals.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  or  Magazine  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  IMeclianics, 
&c.  By  Thomas  Thomson,  M.D.  F.R.S.  &c.  16  vols.  8vo.  London,  1813-1820. 
Annals,  N.  S.  Annals  of  Philosophy,  New  Series.  By  Richard  Phillips,  l.R.S. 
&c. ; and  subsequently  by  Phillips  and  J.  G.  Children,  F.R.S.  12  vols.  8vo. 

London,  1821-1826.  , , 

Annals  of  Medicine:  Exhibiting  a Concise  View  of  the  latest  and  most  irapoitant 
Discoveries  in  Medicine  and  Medical  Philosophy.  By  Andrew  Duncan,  sen.  M.D. 
&e.  and  Andrew  Duncan,  jun.  M.D.  Fellows  of  the  Royal  College  ot  Physicians 
of  Edinburgh.  8 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1796-1803.  , „ , „ 

Annals  of  the  Lyceum  of  Natural  History  of  New  York.  3 vols.  8vo.  New 

York,  1824-37.  , r.  • u -\ 

Annuaire  Medico-Chirurgical  des  Hdpitaux  et  Hospices  Civils  de  Pans ; oi^  Reimeil 
de  Meinoires  et  Observations  par  les  Medeciiis  et  Chirurgieiis  de  ces  EtabUsse- 

mens.  4to.  Paris,  1819.  , , , 

Arnolt.  Elements  of  Physics,  or  Natural  Philosophy,  geuerM  and  medical,  ex- 
plained  independently  of  Technical  Mathematics.  By  Neill  Arnott,  M.D. 
M.K.C.P.  Loudon.  1st  American  from  3d  London  edition,  with  additions,  i*y 
Isaac  liays,  M.D.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1829.  ,,  , , 

Ashwell.  A Practical  Treatise  on  Parturition  ; comprising  the  attendant  ciicum- 
stajices  of  the  Pregnant  and  Puerperal  States.  By  Samuel  Ashwell,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  &c.  London.  To  which  are  appended  two  papers 

by  Dr.  Bltiiideil.  8vo.  London,  1828,  „ « -m..  n 

Jiaillie.  The  Morbid  Anatomy  of  the  Human  Body,  By  Jlattliew  Bailhe,  M.D. 

F.R.S. 

Ballard.  See  Metzger.  , ri,,- 

Ballingall.  Outlines  of  the  course  on  Military  Surgery,  delivered  in  tlie  Uim  crsity 
of  Edinburgh.  By  Sir  George  Ballingall,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Regius  Professor  of 

Medical  Surgery,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  London,  1833.  .i,.  m d 

• Baltimore  Medicdl  and  Surgical  Recorder.  Conducted  by  lobias  M atkiiis,  SI.D. 

1vol.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1809.  . i,.  n a.n...Tc 

Baltimore  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  and  Review.  Edited  by  L.  ’ 

M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  Umveisity  of  Mar)  ai 

Commenced  October  1833.  2 vols.  Ovo.  k. 

Baltimore  Monthly  Journal  of  Medtome  and  Surgery.  \A\lei  hy  Natiian 
Sriiith,  M.D.  Piofessor  of  Surgery  in  the  University  o Maryland;  assisted  by  an 
Association  of  Physicians.  1vol.  8vo.  Baltimore,  1 83(.  Uv  O M'. 

Bartley.  A Treatise  on  Forensic  Medicine,  or  Medical  Jurispiiidence.  By 

' CwJS’'roi-  a,.  E„.y  » Mwrla  JWic.  of 

Natural  History,  and  Botany,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  Uvo p , 
or  Vegetable  Materia 

By  W.  P.  C.  Barton,  M.D.  Surgeon  m the  United  States  Navy,  .aad  rro 
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of  Botany  in  tlie  Uiiivereity  of  Pennsvlvania.  2 vols.  4to.  Piiiladtilphia,  1817 
ami  1818. 

Barton’s  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  collected  by  Benjamin  S.  Barton,  M,D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in 
the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  3 vols.  8vo.  Philadelfdiia,  1805-1809. 

Baudelocque:  A System  of  Midwifery,  translated  from  the  French  of.  By  John 
Heath,  Surgeon  in  the  Royal  Navy.  3 vols.  8vo.  London,  1790. 

Ueaupoil,  de  Chatelleraut.  Recherches  Medico-Chimiques  snr  les  Vertus  et  les 
Principes  des  Cantharides ; Dissertation  presentee  et  soutenue  a I’Ecole  de  Mcde- 
cine  de  Paris,  1803.  8vo.  Paris,  1803. 

Beaupre.  A Treatise  on  the  Effects  and  Properties  of  Cold;  with  a Sketch,  His- 
torical  and  hledical,  of  the  Russian  Campaign.  By  Moricheau  Beaupre,  M.D. 
Regimental  Surgeon  in  the  French  service.  Translated  by  John  Clendenning, 
A.B.  and  M.D.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1820. 

Beckmann,  A History  of  Inventions  and  Discoveries.  By  John  Beckmann, 
Public  Professor  of  Economy  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Translated  from 
the  German  by  William  Johnston.  4 vols.  8vo.  London,  1797.  4th  vol. 
1814. 

Bell's  {Robert)  Dictionary  of  the  Law  of  Scotland.  2 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1807. 

Belloc.  Cours  de  Me'deciue  Legale,  thdorique  et  pratique;  ouvrage  utile,  non- 
seulement  aux  Mddecins  et  aux  Chirurgiens,  mais  encore  aux  Jnges  et  aux  Jiiris- 
consultes.  Par  J.  J.  Belloc,  Medecin  Operant,  Professeur  particulier  de  Mede- 
cine  et  Chirurgie  ; Membre  de  la  Societe  d’Agriculture,  Sciences,  et  Arts,  seante 
a Agen;  Correspondant  de  la  Societe  de  Medecine,  et  de  celle  de  I’Ecole  de  Paris, 
&c.  &c.  Seconde  d(Jiticn,  corrigee  et  augmentde.  Ovo.  Paris,  1811. 

Benoislon  de  Chateauneuf.  Considerations  snr  les  Enfans  tronvds  dans  les  princi- 
paux  dtats  de  I’Europe.  (Mdmoire  In  a I’Academie  Royale  des  Sciences,  dans  sa 
Seance  du  11  Aout,  1823.)  8vo.  Paris,  1824. 

Berzelius'  Chemistry.  Traite  de  Chimie,  par  J.  J.  Berzelius;  trad\iitpar  A.  J.  L. 
Jourdan,snr  des manuscrits inedits  del’auteur  et  surladerniere ddition  Allemande. 
8vo.  8 vols.  Pari.s,  1829. 

Biessy.  Manuel  Pratique  de  la  Medecine  Legale.  Par  Charles  V.  Biessy,  Doc- 
teur  en  Medecine,  Membre  Correspondant  de  la  Socidtd  de  la  Faculte  de  Mede- 
cine de  Paris,  &c.  Tome  premier,  8vo.  Lyon,  1821. 

Bigelow's  Medical  Botany.  American  Medical  Botany;  being  a collection  of  the 
native  medicinal  plants  of  the  United  States,  &c.  By  Jacob  Bigelow,  M.D. 
Rumford,  Professor  and  I.ecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Botany  in  Harvard 
University.  2 vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1817-1819. 

Billard.  Traite'  des  Maladies  des  Enfans  nouveau-nes,  et  a la  MamelJe,  &c.  Par 
C.  M.  Billard,  Docteur  en  lM6decin  de  la  Faculte  de  Paris,  &c.  Deuxieme  e'di- 
tion,  augmente'e  d’lin  Mdmoire  Medico-Legale  sur  la  Viabilitd  de  Foetus,  &c.  8vo. 
Paris,  1833. 

I Billiard.  Considerations  M6dico-L4gales  sur  les  Empoisonnement  par  les  irritans. 
Par  C.  A.  Celestin  Billiard,  de  Lorris.  Docteur  en  Medecine,  Bachelier  en  Lettres 
de  PAcademie  de  Paris.  4to.  pp.  72.  Paris,  1820. 
i Blatchford's  (Thomas  W. ) Inaugtiral  Dissertation  on  Feigned  Diseases.  New 

!York,  1817. 

Blundell's  Midwifery.  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetricy,  as  at  present 
taught  by  James  Blundell,  M.D.  Professor  of  Obstetricy  at  Guy’s  Hospital.  With 
notes  and  illustrations  by  Thomas  Castle,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo.  Washington,  1834. 
(Reprinted  in  Pattison’s  Register  and  Library  of  Medical  Sciences.)  I,  however, 
generally  refer  to  Dr.  Blundell’s  I^ectures,  as  piiblished  in  the  liancet. 
f Bohn,  D.  J.  Bohnii  Anat.  et  Chirurg.  Prof.  Pub.  Lips.  De  Renunciatone  Vul- 
j nerum,  sen  Vulnerum  liethalium  Examen,  &c.  Editio  altera.  Amstelodami, 

^ 1732.  12mo.  ’ 

' Recherches  sur  I’origine,  la  nature,  et  le  traitement  de  la  Mole 

. Vesiculaire,  ou  grossesse  hydatique.  Par  Madame  Veuve  Boivin,  Maitresse  Sage- 
. lemme,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Paris,  182?. 

y Bostock.  An  Elementary  System  of  Physiology.  By  John  Bostock,  M.D.  F.R.S. 

; &c.  &c.  3 vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1825-28. 

Boston  Medical  Intelligencer  {The).  Edited  by  John  G.  Coffin,  M.D,  Vols.  4 and  5. 

: 8vo.  Boston,  1826-8. 
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Boston  Medical  Magazine.  The  Medical  Magazine,  conducted  by  Drs.  A.  L,  Pier- 
son,  J.  B.  Flint,  E.  Bartlett,  and  A.  A.  Gould.  Monthly.  Commenced  July 
1832.  Subsequently,  semi-monthly.  8vo.  3 vols.  Boston,  1832-35. 

Boston  Medical  and  Snrgical  Journal  (jrhe).  Commenced  February.  1828,  weekly. 

17  vols.  8yo.  Bosfon,  1828-1838.  Edited  by  J.  V.  C.  Smith,  M.D. 

Brande,  A.  Manual  of  Chemistry,  &c.  By  William  T.  Brnnde,  S.R.S.  F.R.S.E.  . 
&c.  &c.  With  notes  and  emendations  by  William  James  M'Neven,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor  of  Cliemistry,  &c.  8vo.  New  York,  1821. 

Braude’s  Journal.  A Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and  the  Arts.  Edited  at  the 
Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain  (by  William  T.  Brande,  F.R.S.  &c.).  8vo.  22 
vols.  I have  used  the  American  edition  in  my  quotations  from  the  first  five  vols. 
Braude’s  Journal.  New  Series.  The  Quarterly  Journal  of  Science,  Literature,  and 
Arts.  New  Series.  7 vols.  8vo.  London,  1827-1830. 

Brendelii  (John  Gonthofredi).  Archiatri  Quondam  Regii,  et  in  Academia  Georgia. 
Augusta  Professoris  Medicinas  Ordinarii  Celeberrimi  Medicina  Legalis  sive  Fo- 
rensls;  ejusdemque  Prselectioues  Academicse  in  Hermann!  Fried.  Teichmeyeri 
Institutiones  Medicinse  Legalis  edi  curavit,  notis  quibusdam,  et  indice  locupletis- 
simo  auxit  F.  Gottleib  Meierus,  M.D.  &c.  4to.  Hannoverse,  1789. 

Briand.  Manuel  complet  de  M6decine-L6gale  extralt  des  meilleurs  Traites  anciens 
et  modernes,  &c.  &c.  Par  Jh.  Briand,  M.D.  de  la  Facult4  de  Paris,  Professeur 
particulier  d’Anatomie  et  de  Chirurgie.  8vo.  Paris,  1821. 

Briand.  Second  Edition.  Ibid.  Par  Jh.  Briand,  M.D.,  et  J.  X.  Brosson,  Avocat 
a la  Cour  Royale  de  Paris.  Nouvelle  edition.  8vo.  Paris,  1828. 

Brierre  de  Boisniont.  Docteur  eu  Medecine  de  la  Facult6  de  Paris,  &c.  Observa- 
tions Medico-LCgales  sur  la  Monomanie-homicide.  8vo.  Paris,  1827. 

Brierre  de  Boismont.  Manuel  de  Medecine-Eegule  a I’usage  des  jurds,  des  avocats, 
et  des  ofBciers  de  sant6.  Par  A.  Brierre  de  Boismont,  Docteur  en  Mddecine  de  la 
Facult6  de  Paris,  Chevalier  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  &c.  Annote  par  M. 
Orfila,  Doyen  de  la  FacultC  de  M6decine  de  Paris.  18mo.  Paris,  1835. 

British  Annals  of  Medicine,  Pharmacy,  Vital  Statistics,  and  General  Science.  1 vol. 

and  12  Nos.  8vo.  London,  1837.  . , j-  • j 

British  and  Foreign  Medical  Review,  or  Quarterly  Journal  of  Practical  Medicine  and 
Surgery.  Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S.,  and  John  Conolly,  M.D.  &c. 
Commenced  January  1830.  5 vols.  8vo.  London,  1836-38. 

British  Association  for  the  Advancement  of  Science.  Report  of  the  first  and  secoim 
meetings  of  the,  at  York  in  1831,  and  at  Oxford  in  1832;  Including  its  proce^- 
ings,  recommendations,  and  transactions.  8vo.  London,  1833.  Ibid,  of  the  third 
meeting,  held  in  1833  at  Cambridge.  8vo.  London,  1834.  Ibid,  of  the  fourth 
meeting,  held  in  1834  at  Edinburgh.  8vo.  London,  1835.  Ibid,  of  the  fifth 
meeting  held  in  1836  at  Dublin.  8vo.  London,  1836.  _ _ 

Burnett’s  Medical  Botany.  Medical  Botany,  or  Illustrations  and  Descriptions  of  the 
Medicinal  Plants  of  the  London,  Edinburgh,  and  Dublin  Pharmacopoeias  ; com- 
prising a popular  and  scientific  account  of  poisonous  vegetables  indigenous  to 
Great  Britain.  By  John  Stephenson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.,  and  James  Morss 
Churchill,  F.L.S.  &c.  New  edition,  edited  by  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  F.L.S.  Pro- 
fessor of  Botany  in  King’s  College,  London,  and  President  of  the  Westminster 
Medical  Society.  3 vols.  8vo.  London,  1835-6.  _ , i 

Burnett's  Outlines  of  Botany.  Outlines  of  Botany;  including  a general  history  oi 
the  vegetable  kingdom,  in  which  plants  are  arranged  according  to  the  system  oi 
natural  affinities.  By  Gilbert  T.  Burnett,  F.L.S.  Professor  of  Botany,  &c. 

2 vols.  8vo.  liondon,  1835.  . .. 

Burns.  The  Principles  of  Midwifery ; including  the  Diseases  of  Women  and  Uiii- 
dren.  By  John  Burns,  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  and  Member  of  the  faculty 
Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Glasgow.  London,  1809.  _ 

Burns’s  Midwifery.  From  the  5th  London  edition,  enlarged,  with  improvemenw 
and  notes.  By  Thomas  C.  .lames,  M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Peiin.sylvania.  2 vols.  Ovo.  Philadelphia,  1823. 

Burrows’  Commentaries  on  the  causes,  forms,  symptoms,  and  treatment,  moral  an 
medical,  of  Insanity.  By  George  Man  Burrows,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Ko, 

Colle/fe  of  Physicians  of  London,  &.C.  Hvo.  London,  1828.  j *,  tiie 

Burrows’  Introductory  Lecture  to  a course  of  Forensic  - 

Anatomical  Theatre  of  St.  Bartholomew’s  Hospital,  November  1831.  By  ueo  g 
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Burrows,  M.D.  Fellow  of  Caius  College,  Cambridge,  &c.  8vo.  London, 
1831. 

Campbell,  Introduction  to  the  Study  and  Practice  of  Midwifery,  and  the  Diseases 
of  Women  and  Children.  By  William  Campbell,  M.D.  late  Surgeon  Royal 
Navy,  Lecturer  on  Pathology  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and  on  Midwifery  and 
the  Diseases  of  M^'ornen  and  Children,  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1833. 

Capuron.  La  Me'decine  relative  a I’Art  des  Accouchemens.  Par  J.  Capuron, 
Docteur  en  Medecine  de  la  Facultd  de  Paris ; Professeur  d’Accouchemeus,  des 
Maladies  des  Femmes  et  des  Enfans ; Membre  de  plusieurs  Soci6t6s,  nationales  et 
6trangeres.  8vo.  Paris,  1821. 

Curswell.  Pathological  Anatomy.  Illustrations  of  the  Elementary  Forms  of  Dis- 
ease. By  Robert  Carswell,  M.D.  Professor  of  Pathological  Anatomy  in  the  Uni- 
versity of  London,  &c.  &c.  12  Fasciculi.  Folio.  London,  1833-8. 

Causes  C6ltbres,  par  Mejan,  Recueil  des  Causes  C61ebres,  et  les  arrets  qui  les  ont 
d6cidees ; redig4  par  Maurice  Jlejan,  Jurisconsulte,  Membre  de  I’Athdnee  de  la 
Langue  Franqaise.  18vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1808-1813. 

Causes  Criminelles  Cilhbres  de  dix-ueuvieme  siicle,  redigees  par  une  Societe  d’Avocats. 
4 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1827-8. 

Chapman’s  Journal.  The  Philadelphia  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences. 
Edited  by  Nathaniel  Chapman,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  &c.  University  of  Pennsylvania.  Commenced  in  1820.  9 vols.  8vo. 

Philadelphia,  1820-1824. 

Chapman’s  Journal.  New  Series.  The  Philadelphia  Journal,  &c.  Edited  by  Drs. 
Chapman,  Dewees,  Godman,  and  Hays.  5 vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1825-7. 

Chaussier.  Contre  Poisons,  ou  Moyens  reconnues  les  plus  efRcaces  dans  les  differens 
cas  d’empoisonnement,  &c.  &c. ; suivis  de  I’indication  des  secours  a donner  aux 
noyes  aux  asphyxies,  &c.  Par  H.  Chaussier.  Quatrieme  Edition.  8vo.  Paris,  1824. 

Chatissier,  Mdmoir  Medico-Ij^gale  sur  la  Viability  de  I’Eiifant  naissant,  present6  ii 
Monseigneur  le  Garde  des  Sceaux,  Ministre  de  Justice.  Par  M.  Chaussier,  Cheva- 
lier de  Saint  Michel,  et  de  la  Legion  d’Honneur,  Professeur  ii  la  Facult6  de  Me- 
decine de  Paris.  8vo.  Paris,  1826. 

Chaussier.  Observations  Chirurgico-Legales  sur  un  point  important  de  la  Jurispru- 
dence Crirainelle,  lues  a la  seance  publique  de  I’Academie  des  Sciences  de  Dijon, 
Decembre  20,  1789.  Par  le  Professeur  Chaussier.  8vo.  Dijon,  1790. 

Chaussier.  Recueil  de  Mdmoires,  Consultations,  et  Rapports  sur  divers  objets  de 
Medecine-L6gale.  Par  M.  Chaussier,  Chevalier  de  Saint  Michel,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
Paris,  1824. 

Chemist  (The).  A periodical.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1824-5. 

Children’s  Thdnard.  An  Essay  on  Chemical  Analysis,  chiefly  translated  from  the 
fourth  volume  of  Trait6  de  Chimie  E16mentaire  of  L.  G.  Th6nard ; with  additions 
by  John  F.  Children,  F.R.S.  London  and  Edinburgh.  8vo.  London,  1819. 

Chitty’s  Medical  Jurisjmtdence,  A Practical  Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence, 
with  so  much  of  Anatomy,  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  the  practice  of  Medicine 
and  Surgery,  as  are  essential  to  be  known  by  Members  of  Parliament,  Lawyers, 
Coroners,  Magistrates,  Officers  in  the  Army  and  Navy,  and  Private  Gentlemen, 
and  all  the  Laws  relating  to  Medical  Practitioners,  Avith  explanatory  notes.  By  J. 
Chitty,  Esq.  Barrister-at-Law.  Part  I.  Royal  8vo.  Ivoiulon,  1834. 

Christison  on  Poisons,  A Treatise  on  Poisons,  in  relation  to  hledical  Jurisprudence, 
Physiology,  and  the  Practice  of  Physic.  By  Robert  Christison,  M.D.  Professor 
of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Police  in  the  Ujiiversity  of  Edinburgh,  F.R.S. E. 
&c.  &c.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1829. 

Christison  on  Poisons,  Second  Edition.  The  same.  Second  edition.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1832.  Unless  otherwise  stated,  my  quotations  are  from  this  edition. 

Christison  on  Poisons.  Third  Edition.  The  same.  By  Robert  Christison,  M.D. 
Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  Third 
edition.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1836. 

Clarke’s  (^Charles  Mansfield)  Observations  on  the  Diseases  of  Females  which  are 
attended  with  discharges.  2 parts.  8vo.  Ijondon,  1821 . 

Collection  de  Decisions  Nouvelles,  et  de  Notions  Relatives  it  la  .Jurisprudence,  donn^e 
par  M.  Denizart  (edited  by  M1\I.  Camus,  Bayard,  et  IMeiinier').  9 vols.  4to. 
Paris,  1783. 

Collinson  on  Lunacy,  A Treatise  on  the  Imw  of  Idiot.s,  Lunatics,  and  other  persons 
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non  compotes  mentis.  By  George  Dale  ColUnson,  A.M.  of  Lincoln’s  Inn,  Bari’ister- 
at-Law.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  1812. 

Coley.  A Treatise  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Part  I.  Comprising  the  conside. 
ration  of  Poisons  and  Asphyxia.  By  Henry  Coiey,  JLR.C.S.  London,  of  New 
York  Medical  Society,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  New  York,  1832. 

Collurd  de  Martigny.  Questions  de  Jurisprudence  Mddico-Legale  snr  la  viability 
en  matiere  civile  et  en  matiere  rriminelle,  la  monomanie  homicide,  et  la  libertf 
morale,  &c.  Par  C.  de  M.  Licencie  en  Driot  de  la  Faculie'  de  Paris,  See.  8vo. 
Paris,  1828. 

Conolly.  An  Inquiry  concerning  the  Indications  of  Insanity,  with  suggestions  for 
the  better  protection  and  care  of  the  Insane.  By  John  Conolly,  M.D.  Professor 
of  Medicine  in  tlie  University  of  London.  8vo.  London,  1830. 

Conquest.  Outlines  of  Midwifery,  developing  its  principles  and  practice.  By  J.  T. 
Conquest,  M.D.  F.L.S.  &c.  Second  edition.  12mo.  Ijondon,  1821. 

Cooke’s  Morgagni.  The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Disease  investigated  by  Anatomy,  &c. 
By  J.  B.  Morgagni,  &c.  Abridged  and  elucidated  witli  copious  notes>  by  W. 
Cooke,  M.R.C.S.  London.  2 vols.  Ovo.  Boston,  1824. 

Cooper  (Sir  Astley).  Tlie  Lectures  of  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Bart,  on  the  Principles  and 
Practice  of  Siirgery;  with  notes  and  cases  by  Frederick  Tyrrel,  Esq.  Surgeon  to 
St.  Thomas's  Hospital.  2 vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1826. 

Cooper  (Samuel).  The  First  Lines  of  the  Practice  of  Stirgery,  &c.  By  Samuel 
Cooper,  Surgeon  to  the  Forces,  &c.  (now  Professor  of  Surgery  in  the  University 
of  London)  ; with  notes  by  Professor  Stevens,  and  additional  notes  by  a physician 
of  Philadelphia.  Second  American  from  the  fifth  London  edition.  2 vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1828. 

Cooper.  Tracts  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  including  Farr’s  Elements  of  Hledical 
Jurisprudence,  Dease's  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  Male’s  Epitome  of 
Juridical  or  Forensic  Medicine,  and  Haslam’s  Medical  Jurisprudence,  as  it  relates 
to  Insanity ; with  a preface,  notes,  and  a digest  of  the  law  relating  to  Insanity 
and  Nuisance.  By  Thomas  Cooper,  Esq.  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Mine- 
ralogy  in  the  Univer.sity  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  AVith  an  appendix,  &c.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1819,  In  quoting  from  this  work,  I have  referred  to  each  author, 
as  I may  have  had  occasion  to  notice  him.  Whenever  any  of  the  oltservations  of 
Dr.  Cooper  are  mentioned,  I give  him  the  proper  credit, 

Copland.  A Dictionary  of  Practical  Medicine,  comprising  general  Pathology,  the 
nature  and  treatment  of  diseases,  morbid  structures,  &c.  &c.  By  James  Cop- 
land, M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal  College  of  Pliysicians  of  London,  &c.  &c.  8vo. 
1834.  Boston.  Parts  1,  2,  3. 

Court  of  Session  in  Scotland.  The  Decisions  of,  from  its  Institution  till  the  year  1764, 
with  several  decisions  since  that  period,  arranged  under  proper  titles,  in  the  form 
of  a dictionary.  5 vols.  12mo.  Ijondoii,  1774. 

Court  rf  Session  iu  Scotland,  cases  in.  Cases  decided  in  the  Cotirt  of  Session  from 
Mav  12,  1821,  to  Sept.  .30,  1833,  Reported  by  Messrs.  Shaw,  Ballantine,  Dun- 
lop,'Bell,  and  M.  Napier,  Advocates.  A new  and  enlarged  edition,  with  notes  and 
references,  by  Mr.  Shaw.  11  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1829-34.— In  the  Chan- 
cellor's Library. 

Coxes  Medical  Museum.  The  Philadelphia  Medical  Museum,  conducted  by  John 
Redman  Coxe,  M.D.  7 vols,  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1805-1811.  1 have  caliwi 

vol,  1,  new  series,  vol.  7* 

Craigie’s  Anatomy.  Elements  of  Anatomy,  general,  special,  and  comparative,  from 
the  Encyclopedia  Britannica.  Seventh  edition.  By  David  Craigie,  M.D.  \\  ith 
fourteen  plates.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1831, 

Cruveilhier  (I.),  Anatomie  Pathologique  du  Corps  Hiimain,  on  ddscriptions,  avec 
figures  lithographiiies  et  coloriees.  des  diverses  alterations  morbides  dont  le  corps 
hurnain  est  susceptible.  Par  I.  Cruveilhier,  Professeur  d’.'Vnatomie  ala  laculte 
de  Medecine  de  Paris,  &c.  &c.  Folio.  28  numbers. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Medicine  (The).  Comprising  Treati.ses  on  the  Nature  and 
Treatment  of  Diseases,  Materia  Medica  and  Therapeutics,  Medical  Jurisprii- 
dence,  &c.  &c.  Edited  by  John  Forbes,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Physician  to  the  Chi- 
chester Infirmary;  Alexander  Tweedie,  M.D.  Physician  to  the  London  lever 
Hospital;  and  John  Conolly,  M.D.  late  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  liOndon 
Universitv.  8vo,  Loudon,  4 vols.  8vo.  London,  1832-5. 
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Davis,  The  Principles  and  Practice  of  Obstetric  Medicine,  in  a series  of  Systematic 
Dissertations  on  Midwifery,  and  on  tlie  Diseases  of  Women  and  Cliildren.  By 
David  D.  Davis,  I\I.D.  M.R.S.L.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of 
London,  &c.  4to.  London,  1832-5. 

Dense.  Remarks  on  Medical  Jurisprudence,  intended  for  the  general  information 
of  juries  and  young  surgeons.  By  William  Dease,  Surgeon.  (Inscribed  to  Lord 
Clonmel,  Chief  Justice  of  Ireland.)  This  is  published  in  Cooper’s  'Tracts,  which 
see. 

Deguise  (Fils),  Dupup,  et  Leuret.  Recherches  et  Experiences  sur  les  EfFets  de 
TAcetatede  Morphine.  8vo.  Paris,  1824. 

De  Haen  (Antonii).  Consiliarii  Aulici  ac  Medicinse  Practicse  in  almaet  antiquissima 
Univcrsitate  Vindobonensi,  Professoris  Primarii,  Ratio  Medendi  in  Nosocomio 
Practico  Vindobonensi.  4 vols.  8vo.  Leyden,  1761-1772. 

Denman.  An  Introduction  to  the  Practice  of  Midwifery.  By  Thomas  Denman, 
M.D.  &c.  &c.  With  notes  and  emendations  by  John  W.  Francis,  M.D.  Pro- 
fessor of  Obstetrics,  &c.  &c.  New  York.  8vo.  1821. 

Devergie.  HJcdecine-Legale,  Th^orique  et  Pratique,  par  Alph.  Devergie,  M.D.  Pro- 
fesseur  Agrhgh  de  la  Facult6  de  M^decine  de  Paris,  Professenr  de  M6decine  I^e- 
gale  et  de  Chimie  M6dicale,  &c.  &c.  avec  le  Texte  et  ITnterprdtation  des  Lois  re- 
latives a.  la  Medecine  Legale,  revus  et  annotes  par  J.  B.  F.  Debaussy  de  Robe- 
court,  Conseiller  a la  Cour  de  Cassation,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1836. 

Deuees'  Midwifery.  A Compendious  System  of  Midwifery,  chiefly  designed  to  faci- 
litate the  inquiries  of  those  who  may  be  pursuing  this  branch  of  study.  By 
William  P.  Dewees,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery,  &c.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1824. 
Dewees’  Midwifery.  Third  Edition,  A Compendious  System  of  Midwifery,  chiefly 
designed  to  facilitate  the  inquiries,  &c. : illustrated  by  occasional  cases,  with  many 
engravings.  Third  edition,  with  additions  and  additional  plates.  By  W.  P. 
Dewees,  M.D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
M.A.P.L.  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1828. 

Dewees  on  the  Diseases  of  Females,  A Treatise  on  the  Diseases  of  Females.  By 
William  P.  Dewees,  M.D.  Adjunct  Professor  of  Midwifery.  Third  edition.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1831. 

Dictionnaire  des  Sciences  Mtdicales.  Parune  Soci6t6  de  BI6decins  et  de  Chirurglens  : 
Adelon,  Alard,  Alibert,  Barbier,  &c.  (Of  this  valuable  work,  I have  only  been 
enabled  to  consult  a portion  of  the  volumes.) 

Dorsey.  Elements  of  Surgery,  &c.  By  John  Syng  Dorsey,  M.D.  Adjunct  Pro- 
fessor of  Surgery  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1813. 

Drake’s  (Dr.  Daniel,  of  Lexington)  Tables  of  Chemical  Equivalents,  Incompatible 
Substances,  Poisons  and  Antidotes;  with  an  explanatory  introduction,  collected 
and  arranged  by  Robert  Best,  A.M.  Lecturer  on  Pharmaceutical  Chemistry  in 
Transylvania  University.  8vo.  Lexington,  1826.  (The  tables  are  De  Salle’s, 
Paris,  1824,  and  translated  by  Professor  Drake,  with  additions.) 

Dublin  Hospital  Reports,  and  Communications  in  Medicine  and  Surgery.  3 vols. 

8vo.  Dublin,  vol.  1.  1818;  vol.  2,  1818;  vol.  4,  1827. 

Ducachet’s  (Henry  M.)  Inaugural  Dissertation  on  the  Action  of  Poisons.  New 
York,  1817. 

Ducatel's  Manual  of  Toxicology,  condensed  from  Dr.  Christison’s  Treatise  on  Poi- 
sons, with  notes  and  additions  by  J.  'T.  Ducatel,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemi.stry 
and  Pharmacy  in  the  University  of  Maryland,  Member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society,  &c.  &c.  12mo.  Baltimore,  1833. 

Duncan,  Andrew,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  in  the  University 
of  Edinburgh.  Supplement  to  the  Edinburgli  New  Dispensatory.  8vo.  Edin- 
burgh, 1829. 

Dunglison’s  Dictionary.  A New  Dictionary  of  Medical  Science  and  literature,  &c, 
&c.  By  Robley  Diinglison,  M.D.  Professor  of  Physiology,  Pathology,  Obste- 
trics, and  Medical  .Tiirisprudence  in  the  University  of  Virginia,  M.A.P.S.  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Sin-geons  of  London,  Ac.  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Boston,  1833. 

DungUson.  Human  Physiology,  illustrated  by  numerous  engravings.  By  Robley 
Dunglison,  M.D.  Professor  of  Physiology,  Patludogy,  &c.  in  the  University  of 
Virginia,  iilember  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society,  &c.  See,  2 vols.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1832. 
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East.  A Treatise  of  the  Pleas  of  the  Crown.  By  Edward  Hyde  East,  Esq.  of  the 
Inner  Temple.  2 vols.  8vo. 

Ecclesiastical  Reports.  Reports  of  Cases  argued  and  determined  in  the  English 
Ecclesiastical  Courts.  Edited  by  Edward  D.  Ingraham,  Esq.  of  the  Phila- 
delphia  Bar.  5 vols.  8vo.  Vol.  1 (1831),  containing  vols.  1,  2,  and  3 of  Philli- 
more’s  Reports';  1^01.2  (1831),  containing  Addams’  Reports,  vols.  1,  2,  3;  Vol.  3 
(1832),  containing  Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  1,  and  Ferguson’s 
Scottish  Consistorial  Reports;  Vol.  4 (1832),  containing  Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical 
Reports,  vol.  2,  and  Haggard’s  Consistory  Reports,  vols.  1 and  2 ; Vol.  5,  (1835), 
containing  Haggard’s  Ecclesiastical  Reports,  vol.  3,  and  Sir  George  Lee’s  Cases, 
vol.  1.  I quote  these  by  the  names  of  the  Reporters. 

Eclectic  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Select  Medical  Library.  Edited  by  John  Bell, 
M.D.  Lecturer  on  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and  Medical  Jurisprudence,  &c.  &c. 
8vo.  published  monthly.  Commenced  November  1,  183C.  1 vol.  and  G numbers. 
Philadelphia. 

Eclectic  Repertory,  and  Analytical  Review,  Medical  and  Philosophical.  Edited  by 
a Society  of  Physicians.  Philadeljihia.  10  vols.  8vo.  1810-1820. 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Natural  and  Geographical  Science  (The).  Under  the  direc- 
tion of  IVilliam  Ainsworth,  M.R.C.  Surgeon,  and  Henry  H.  Cheek.  Monthly. 
3 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1829-31. 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  ^c.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D.  F.R.S. 

London  and  Edinburgh,  &c.  10  vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1824-1829. 

Edinburgh  Journal  of  Science,  Neio  Series.  Conducted  by  David  Brewster,  LL.D. 

&c.  6 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1829-1832. 

Edinburgh  Law  Journal  {The).  8 numbers.  Commenced  January  1831.  1 volume 

and  2 numbers.  . . -.j-  i 

Edinburgh  Medical  Essays  and  Observations.  Published  by  a Society  in  Edinburgli. 
5th  edition.  Edinburgh,  1771.  G vols. 

Edinburgh  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  _ Exhibiting  a Concise  View  of  the  latest 
and  most  important  Discoveries  in  Medicine,  Surgeryj  and  Pharmacy.  Edinburgh. 
49  vols.  8vo.  1805-1838.  . . , 

Edinburgh  Medico- Chirurgical  Transactions.  Transactions  of  the  Medico-Chi- 
rurgical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  instituted  1821.  3 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh, 


1824-29.  , , „ . 

Edinburgh  New  Philosophical  Journal.  Exhibiting  a View  of  the  Progressi^  Dis- 
coveries  and  Improvements  in  the  Sciences  and  the  Arts.  Conducted  by  Robert 
Jameson,  Regius  Professor  of  Natural  History,  Lecturer  on  Mineralogy,  and 
Keeper  of  the  Museum  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh,  F.R.S.  &c.  «&c.  Edin- 
burgh. 24  vols.  182G-1838. 

Edinburgh  Philosophical  Journal.  Exhibiting  a View  of  the  Progress  of  Discovery 
in  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  Natural  History,  Practical  Mechanics,  Geo^ 
graphy,  Statistics,  and  the  Fine  and  Useful  Arts.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Brewster  and 
Professor  Jameson.  Edinburgh.  14  vols.  8vo.  1819-182G.  , j 

Edinburgh  Physical  and  Literary  Essays.  Essays  and  Observations,  Physical  an 
Literary.  Read  before  the  Philosophical  Society  in  Edinburgh,  and  published  by 
them.  3 vols.  8vo.  2d  edition.  Edinburgh,  1771.  , , 

Elliotson's  Blumenbach.  Tlie  Elements  of  Physiology.  By  J.  Ired.  Blumenbnc^ 
M.D.  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Gottingen.  Franslatea 
from  the  Latin  of  the  fourth  and  last  edition,  and  supplied  with  copious  notes  by 
John  Elliotson,  JI.D.  Cantab.  Fellow  Roy.  Coll.  Phys.  Loiidou,  Physician  to  aiid 
Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine  in  St.  Thomas’s  Hospital.  4th  edition. 

8vo.  London,  1828.  ■ j i-  a ,'n 

Elliotson.  The  Introductory  Lecture  of  a Course  upon  State  flledicine,  delivered  in 
Mr.  Granger’s  Theatre,  Southwark,  November  1,  1821,  by  John  Elliotson,  M.  • 
&c.  &c.  &c.  London,  1821.  (Received  August  182G.)  , . r 

Encyclopedia.  Britaiinica,  Supplement  to  the  4th,  5th,  and 

with  Preliminary  Dissertations  on  the  History  of  the  Sciences,  illustrated  bj  e 
gravings.  G vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1815-1824.  . 

Esquirol.  Note  sur  la  Monomanie-horaicide.  Par  M.  le  Docteur  Esquuol. 

Esquiro'l.^^mservations  on  the  Illusions  of  the  Insane,  and  on 

Question  of  their  Confinement.  Translated  from  the  Irench  of  M.  Esqu 
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Bv  Rol'ert  Goocli,  IM-D-  8vo.  Lmiaoii,  - • , ^ f,r.s.  Member  of 
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a I'etv  instances  qiiotea  from  Samue  C‘’Op  i Experimental  Inquiry 

Goodwyn.  The  Connexion  of  ^ ana’several  kiiihs  of  Noxious  Airs, 

into  the  Effects  of  Submersion,  . f}„„a,vvn  M.D.  8vo.  Lonaon,  1788. 

on  Living  Animals,  &c.  y jg  Arsenico,  qiiam  annuente,  &c.  pro 

Gordon.  Tentamen  Inaiigui  a Chiriirgiis.  8vo.  Eainburgh,  1814. 

Grailii  Doctoris,  &c.  Jacobus  Diseases  of  Menstruation,  con- 

Granville,  „ “'*‘'‘’'*,‘'‘’'''*ni-aivinirs  &c  with  Preliminary  Observations,  &c. 

sisting  of  Twelve  Plates  ji-oniDiawing^^  p ^g. 

By  A.  B.  Granville,  M.D.  F.R.S.  4to.  Lonaon,  1834. 

coiicheiir  to  tlie  \Pestminster  Geneial  Di-je  ^ p,,y. 

Halford.  Essays  aiih  Orations  Opening  of^the  Tomb  of  King 

•cK  r Bvt,  B.rt.M.D.  G.C.H.  Pt.tid.nt  of  the 

2.1  eaition.  12rno.  Lonaon,  1833.  Insanity.  By  William 

eaition.  8vo.  t le,  ^ffets  an  M6pliitisme  des  Fosses  d’AisanM. 

"it  SB  hX  de  u l4S.6  d.  Med.tl...  d.  P.rl..  Ac  In.pr»d  P“  1“ 

Gouvernemeiit.  8vo.  Paris,  1?85.  . a -e  Alberto  V.  Haller,  Pre- 

.»d 

HamUlon.  Oiswaf^o^w^on^vaj^m^^^ 

S EdluK^'^^t’ 

Professor  Dunglison’s  American  Me^  Original  Memoirs  on 

Harlan's  Researches.  ‘ttogy,  and  Comparative  Anatomy,  il- 

Mediciiie,  Surgery,  Ph^io  gy,  xj  d F.L.S.  Corresponding  Member 

iTEXy  “mu“™  otktW.1  History  «1  Paris,  Ac.  Ac.  8.0.  PhU.d.lpi..^ 

J/or&ian  Misaellarty  {P^)‘  ® ;.Ei.tes'totiisa.l?ty!'a<«orditig  to  tile  Law  of 

1.;:' ot'pEU.  &1.  Cambridge,  Ac.  0« 

Remarks  on  those  £n  8vo.’  Lm.dim,  1809.  , , 

Pembroke  Hall,  Cambridge,  History  and  Physio bgy^ 

°Bi  Jol.oHm.lan.,  M.D.  late  of  Pembroke  Hall.Cambt. 

yyet  J;.“ud?P’h“£  ~ 

Ei\5E'^m;Sc.'i,^C.ST«;  « 0«um,  Ac  ikmo.  Le.ps... 

Priocif . of  'S*  §rw» 

P«Vo"f£p*l- 

Pri..ciples  of  Military  Snrgery,  comprising 
ment  Police,  and  Practice  of  a D F R S.B.  Inspec«» 

Btvir.?;it,»o“e5i-r:^  jd --  - 

Philadelphia,  1830. 
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R ■«  I''®  Experimental  Chemistry.  By  William  Henry,  M D. 

W ®’  T.\7.3JAmencan  edition,  the  Cth  English  edition,  wilh  Notes 
by  Piofessoi  Silliman,  of  Yale  College.  2 vols.  8vo.  Boston  1814 
Highmore.  A Treatise  on  the  Laiv  of  Idiotcy  and  Insanity.  By  A.  Highmore  author 
o the  La\v  of  Mortmain,  &c.  8vo.  Exeter  (New  Hampshire),  1822.  * 

R 1 ^ f "A'  .P'-fi'^eiuion  and  Cure  of  Insanity,  witli  Observations  on  the 
Rules  for  the  Detection  of  Pretenders  to  Madness.  By  George  Nesse  Hill  Me 
dical  Surgeon,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1814.  ^ ^ 

Hopauer.  M^decme  Legale,  relative  anx  Ali^nes,  et  aux  Sourds-muets ; ou,  les  Lois 
^ipliquees  ai^  Desordres  de  I’Intelligence.  Par  J.  C.  Hoffbaner  Doctenr  en 
Droit  et  en  Philosophie,  Professeur  ii  I’Universit^  de  Halle.  Trad’nit  de  I’AIle- 
mand  sur  la  derniere  6dition  Par  A.  M.  Chambeyron,  Doctenr  en  M6decine  de 
et  tJTa]ly827  Salpetri^re.  Avec  des  Notes  par  MM.Esquirol 

r Anatomy.  By  William  E.  Horner,  M.D.  Ad., 

jiinct  Piofessor  of  Anatomy  in  the  University  of  Pennsvlvania,  Surgeon  at  the 
i'®  Alms-Honse,  &c.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  f 829. 

Hosack.  Ilie  American  Medical  and  Philosophical  Register.  Conducted  by  Drs 
Hosack  and  Francis.  4 vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1811-1814.  " 

//ow/s/on.  Observations  on  Poisons,  and  on  the  use  of  Mercury  in  the  cure  of  Ob 
iTvT  •fhomasHonlston,M.D.  late  Senior  Physidan  to  ihe 

pit]  £“®''J^5';“‘‘™f.J'^«dico.ldgales  sur  deux  articles  de  titre  second  du  Code 
le  23  R®'®'Ao®  a laFaculte  de  M4decine  de  Paris, 

LeSet  Ro.^^Pmis!^  ® ^ddecine,  Bachelier  des 

Hume.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  Scotland  respecting  the  Description  and  Pu 

Scotland  in  tl^‘n®*’  Advocate,  Professor  of  the  Law  of 

Edinburgh,  1797. 

Hutchinson.  A Dissertation  on  Infanticide,  in  its  relations  to  Phyfio  ogv  and  In 
risprudence.  By  William  Hutchinson,  M.D.  F.L.S.  8vo  pp  "loS  "^"^London^ 

■^■^SiTand  Surgery,  more  particularly  as  regards  the 

•^d  edition  ^I?^Alp^®'y®®r'  various  official  documents. 

. By  Alexander  Copland  Hutchison,  late  Surgeon  to  the  Royal  Naval 
Hospital  at  Deal,  &C.&C.  2d  edition.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

nor’ind!p8r’‘''‘'M  ^ff«‘=tibus  Arsenici  in  varios  Organismos,  nec- 

Auo.o”teSX- 

""“S-  an  h Jd,  and  c.1 

Johnson.  An  Essay  on  the  Signs  of  Murder  in  new-born  Children  TranslateA 

On  Mad,,..,.  By  John  M.D,  8™. 

./oMrna/  of  Foreign  Medical  Science  and  Literature  ( The).  1821-1824.  f A conti 

, rr'dif  r ‘‘ (p*je;.s,  .gsr 

'V«™‘ 2™l»,  (in  5 numbera).  8y». 

ana  Cesi.la.l.n.  (Cam. 

Death  from  Cold  ^|’’’“■’'Ctlon  of  the  Air-passages,  Respiration  of  Gases, 

the  Royal  Medical  Sonfi®'  vv  Phillips  Kay,  M.D.  formerly  President  of 

JfenLrfv  n • London,  1834. 

dencefof  pJegnanT'®  ®i‘  Auscultation,  with  an  Analysis  of  the  Evi. 

Fostus  in  Utero  Rv  Liquiry  into  the  Proofs  of  the  Life  and  Death  of  the 

m Utero,  By  Every  Kennedy,  M.D.  Lecturer  on  Midwifery  and  the  Dis. 
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5^  f:  .’llfs:-..e“  P..U,  *.c.  »,o.  P„rt., 

KUb.  Essays  and  t>l’serTOtions,  Physi^^'ca^  'JJJ  ye®]o®v'Resiii  from 

liS.  ?rd«t,a«1i*.s  nt  Dissasas,  ,U..  K™a.Ps.  By 
Charles  Kite.  8vo.  London,  1795-  , Treatment  of  Derangement 

'^7fhe  “Vy  PaS'Se  (CniBl.t,  M.D.  »«"?. 

Lunatic  Asylum  for  the  county  of  ^ tl"e  i^^e  of  the  Chlorides  of 

Labarraque  Instructi.nis  and  of  Paris,  Member  of  the 

Soda  and  Lime.  By  A.  G.  ^'^a  q > p„r|.pr  Member  of  the  American 
Medical  Society,  &c. 

Antiquarian  Society  and  American  Geological  Society. 

Luisni.  See  Lecieux.  c„r»eon  M''eeklv.  12  vols.  8vo. 

Lancet  {The).  Edited  by  Thomas  AVakley,  Surgeon.  \\  eeaiy. 

London,  1823-27.  i o „ T nnHon  1827-38.  ( I have  numbered 

X.£“;d?,l  X..a'“ar  .KS.vJ.«.  X.  „r  cwn 

Rhine,  in  Corsica,  Catalonia,  • ’ ^ g Richard  AVillinott  Hall, 

M.D.  First  Surgeon  of  the  Impenal  Guaid,  &c.  &c.^  ^^^^^^^ 

M.D.  Professor  of  Midwifery  in  the  University  of  Maiylaml. 

more,  1814.  • „r  Pnesin  Germany,  and  France.  By 

L«,Tq,.  S„,sis.j  Ms«oir,  of  tl.e  C3"K;  R^.l  Ex-I..- 

rirXlX“‘S.»fSy  KXS'3t:S™^o.c.  C.™n,e„ced  d,.,y  ,«». 

17  vols.  8vo.  London,  1828-1837.  i fisa  Vntiip'il  Historv  of  Man,  deli- 

Lawrence.  Lectures  on  Physiology,  Zoology,  and  t p.R.'S.  Professor  of 

vered  at  the  Boyal  College  ol^^nyg^-  London,  1823. 

/Xr'”drdtX78.Tefl?Co»,»^^  sor  la  M»„r. 


k”nTJ:r.i;„d,  orRio..a,  i).......-,  o„  luidocmo  d.  1,  Facultd 

p/X7*£..i  M«i»-ldg.l  suf  PEm^ 

»SLS  J:VS““;ic,Xdo^.uXln«  a-.  S.,a...»rg.  d-.  PaP. 

JSm  Kop.«  or  •'»  y™X“SdtXSr,^J 'i 

siological  and  P.ahological 

Edinl.urgh,  and  Lecturer  on  Anatomy  and  1 hysiology.  fue  p 
Edinbiirgh,j  823-28.^  and  Journal  of  Science.^  Con- 


rr^'VwiiX'p.iXx;;,]^^ 

' - '•  ’ }ivo.  12  vols.  Lomioii,  UU2-.18'  i ,i,p  collst<“'‘'‘* 

llehlg  a M'eekly  Journal  -J  Medicine  and  the  colls 


( '.oinnienced  July  183; 

London  Medical  Gaxetle; 

Sciences.  Kols.  3 to  21  inclusive. 


8vo.  1828-1838. 
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Vol.  1 to  31,  vol.  43  to  56,  and  some  of  the 


Some 


8 VO. 


London  Medical  ami  Physical  Journal. 
succeeding  volumes. 

London  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  Edited  by  Michael  Ryan,  M.D 

ofthevolumes,  and  particulaidy  vol.  5 to  10,  inclusive.  ^ ‘ ' 

! ™ls  Recicec  (The).  London.  Commenced  October  1832. 

“5«S"S  5" 'te  n"“'  »■.  1“ 

1 1«<V  M Cliirurgie,  &c.  &c.  ’Paris,  1 752!*^ I'^mo 

, et  de  Cliirurgie,  pour  servir  de 

mse  a hi  Theorie  des  Le.sioiKS  de  la  Tete,  par  contre-coup.  Nouvelle  edition  on 

nv^cleT.'*^  r Bl^moire  centime  la  Legitimit6  de.s  Naissances  pretendues  tardives 
avec  le  Supplement  au  dit  aMemoire.  Par  M.  Loui.s.  Paris,  1788  12mo  ’ 

Z'l  Jr  dZ’  T >'y  Professors  Yandelf  and  Mil- 

Vnl  / nI  Louisville  Medical  Institute,  and  Dr.  Theodore  S.  Bell.  Quarterlv, 

1 nil,  t Inn  v ’ Louisville  (Kentucky),  1838.  ^ 

p“  y Lheatrum  Medico. Juridicum  ; contiiiens  variasque 

dirb  Notabiles,  tarn  ad  Tribiinalia  Ecclesiastico-Civilia,  quam  ac  Me! 

aicinam  Forensem  DGrtnipni.Pis  l\rnfavi*Qo  Xr«  x-r i _ ’ ,L^_ 


fir;  bv::;  z «.r«7*p" 

Lyall.  The  same.  2d  edition,  ivith  Additions.  8vo.  London,  1827 

m!he' t surl’Homme  et  sur  les  Animaux.  Me- 

MZluL^nl  f ^'"'‘I'Tc'^sse  de  Pliistitut  de  France  le  23  Aout,  1813.  Par  M. 
ml!  Pp.  ?2  ■ Paris,  Professeur,  &c.  8vo.  Paris, 

'’'^dtine  IdSlf^del??!'  O-  Mahon,  Professeur  de  Md- 

d!!hi  ei!  chef  dp  !’Hn.n-"‘‘a  \r^  MWeeiue  a I’Ecole  de  M6decine  de  Paris,  Md- 
M Fautrel  Ancien  yeiieriens  de  Paris,  &c.  Avec  quelqiies  Notes  de 

Mfl/e  An  Fnifom!  ^ vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1811. 

Coroners  rlid  r!.!-!  f forensic  Medicine,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Men, 
to  the  rnnn  ^ « • ,'*••  Edward  Male,  M.D.  one  of  the  Physicians 

is  ! Hospital  in  Birmingham.  (First  published  in  1816.)  This  work 

Its  paging  in  “ Cooper’s  Tracts,”  which  see.  ^ 
ro’roTip  or  Forensic  Medicine,  for  the  use  of  Medical  Men 

Medi!!‘l“s  George  Edward  Male,  M.D.  Member  of  the  Royal 

ii!  R ^ of  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  Pliysicians  to  the  General  liospiuil 

in  Birrningham.  2d  edition.  8vo.  London,  1818.  ^ 

Dm-tPi.P  Cadavfirique  Mddico-Ldgale.  Traduit  de  PAllemand  du 

Siir  l!  T*  • ?“*;’'‘,‘Je*’'"ere  6dition,  augment^  de  Notes,  et  de  deux  Mdmoires 

incrsim,  r-"  «'oyens  de  coiistater  la  Mort  par  Sub- 

sion.  Par  C.  C.ll.  Marc,  Docteur  en  M6decine.  8vo.  Paris,  1808.  All  the 
eferences  to  this  work  are  designated  by  the  name  of  the  editor. 
r!  Ti  in  M comsidered  as  a Poison  and  a Medicine,  &c.  &c. 

Londoii,  lOiT  of  Surgeons  in  London.  8vo. 

Medical  Officers  of  the  Army  on  the  Examination  of  Re- 
m!,  i«  ■•espectmg  the  Feigned  Disabilities  of  Soldier.s,  with  Official  Docii- 
e Its  and  the  Rogiilations  for  the  Inspection  of  Conscripts  for  the  French  and 
18’>8***^*'  Ainiics.  By  Henry  iMarblmll,  Sui-geon  to  tlie  Forces.  8vo.  London, 

Uevoled  to  Medical  Science  in  General.  Con- 
Coll!l.  ’y  , m'““o  C.  Jameson,  M.D.  Professor  of  Surgery  in  M'ashington  Medical 
gt,  Raliimore.  Commenced  Sept.  1829.  Quarterly.  2 vols.  8vo.  1829-31. 
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Medical  Commenlaries,  Edinburgh.  20  vols.  8vo. 

sen  ]M  D)  My  references  to  tl.e  19th  and  20th  volumes  are  from  the  Ame- 
rican  edition,  as  the  English  copy  which  I used  only  included  the  first  eighteen 

Medical  Communicalims.  2 vols.  8vo.  London,  pi,.jner  M D 

Medical  Facts  and  Observations,  (Edited  hy  Dr.  Samuel  Foart  Simmons.)  8 vols. 

plete.  By  Physicians  and  other  Gentlemen  of  the  1 acuity. 

8vo.  London.  (Tlie  volumes  consulted  were  f Medical 

Medical  Records  and  Researches.  Selected  from  the  Papers 

AI  T)  New  York  f2  parts.)  8vo.  New  \ork,  1818-1820.^  ,r  i,  j omt 

Jedicai  Theses,  selected  from  among  the 

m^ca^Transaclions.  Published  by  the  College  of  Physicians  in  London.  C vols. 
8vo.  London,  1768-1820.  aro/UpBi  «ioipnce  Conducted  hy  associ- 

Mealc.  »a  Ch.ur,i...  S..J 

Me°mw]^ihe  Medical  Soaiel,  ,/Lo«dan,  I.utitated  to  tte  y.ar  1!73.  «'’ok.  8.0. 

London,  1789  to  1805.  , , , t j-  o;,.b  fvarlnits  de  I’Allemand  du 

Melzger.  Principes  de  Medecine  A j j Ballard,  Medecin 

DoLur  J.  Dan.  Metzger  et  augment's  de  ^ The  addition  made  by 

Ordinaire  de  la  Grande  Arm6e,  &c.  8vo.  Autun,  1812.  ilieaauto 

Ballard  are  referred  to  him  in  my  quotations.  jii- 

Michaelis.  Commentaries  on  the  Laws  of  ® i,y  Alexander  Smith, 

chaelis,  K.P.S.,  F.R.S.  &c.  Translated  from  the  Geiman,  uy  Aiexau 

D.D.  &c.  4 vols.  8vo.  Loudon,  1814.  Tinminidp  aoropos  dtf 

Michu.  Discussion  M6dico-L6gale  sur  Paris, 

meurtre  coinmis  par  Henriette  Cornier.  By  J.  L.  MicHu, 

A/WW  Medical  and  Surgical  Reporter  {The),  ^8^  D«.  Ha«- 

BlitchcU's  Chemistry.  Elements  ^ MitJhell  M.D.  Professor  of  C''*' 

Transactions  of  Learned  Societies,  &.C.  Commenced 

ford,  1823-25.  . , „ ..  vjited  bv  A.  TrousseaO, 

Monthly  Journal  of  Mcdico.Chxrurgxcal  Knowledge.  Edite  y 
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J.  Lebaudy,  H.  Goiivaud.  Translated  by  Henry  Belfield  Lefevre,  royal  8vo. 
Commenced  October,  1033-34.  4 numbers. 

Montgomery  on  the  Signs  of  Pregnancy.  An  exposition  of  the  Signs  and  Symptoms 
of  Pregnancy,  the  period  of  Human  Gestation  and  the  Signs  of  Delivery,  bv  W. 
F.  Montgomery,  A.M.  M.D.  M.R.I.A.,  Vice-President  and  Professor  of  Mid- 
wifery in  the  King  and  Queen’s  College  of  Physicians  in  Ireland.  8vo.  London. 
1837. 

Morgagni,  The  Seats  and  Causes  of  Diseases,  investigated  by  Anatomy,  &c.  Trans- 
lated from  the  Latin  of  John  Baptist  Morgagni,  Chief  Professor  of  Anatomy,  and 
President  of  the  University  at  Padua.  By  Benjamin  Alexander,  M.D.  3 vols. 
4to.  London,  1769. 

Morgagni  (Jo.  Baptistse).  Opuscula  Miscellanea.  Folio.  Venetlis,  1763. 

Morrison.  Outlines  of  Lectures  on  Mental  Diseases.  By  Alexander  Morrison,  M.D. 
of  the  Colleges  of  Physicians  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  Inspecting  Physician  of 
the  Surrey  Lunatic  Houses.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1825. 

Morrison,  M.D.  2d  Edition,  with  thirteen  engravings.  8vo.  London,  1826. 

Morley.  An  Essay  on  the  Symptoms  of  Pregnancy,  from  the  earliest  stage  to  the 
period  of  quickening,  &c.,  to  which  was  awarded  Dr.  Hopkins’  prize  gold  medal 
for  1828-29.  By  John  Morley.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

Moseley.  A Treatise  on  Tropical  Diseases,  on  Military  Operations,  and  on  the  Cli- 
mate of  the  West  Indies.  By  Benjamin  Moseley,  M.D.  &c.  4tli  edition.  8vo. 
London,  1803. 

Murray.  A System  of  Chemistry.  By  John  Murray,  Lecturer  on  Chemistry,  and 
on  Materia  Medica  and  Pharmacy.  4 vols.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1809. 

New  England  Journal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery,  &c.  Boston,  15  vols.  8vo.  1811 
to,  1826. 

New  England  Medical  Revieiv  and  Journal,  By  Drs.  Channing  and  AVare.  1 vol. 
8vo.  Boston,  1827. 

New  York  Medical  and  Philosophical  Journal  and  Review.  3 vols.  8vo.  New  York, 
1809-1811. 

New  York  Medical  and  Physical  Journal.  Edited  at  various  times  by  Drs.  Francis, 
Dyckman,  John  B.  Beck,  Piexotto,  Bell,  John  A.  Smith,  Alex.  H.  Stevens, 
Joseph  M.  Srnitb,  and  T.  R.  Beck.  7 vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1822-28. 

Physical  Journal.  New  Series.  Edited  l)y  D.  L.  M.  Piexotto, 
M.D.  2vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1829.  (Called  vols.  8 and  9).. 

Medical  Journal.  Conducted  by  Drs.  Piexotto,  Rhinelander,  Graves,  and 
Nathan  R.  Smith.  2 vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1830-31. 

Medical  Magazine.  Published  annually,  and  edited  by  Valentine  Mott, 
PI  f'^fcasor  of  the  Principles  and  Operations  uf  Surgery  in  the  College  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  in  the  University  of  New  York,  and  Henry  U.  Onder- 
1815*  Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  London.  8vo.  New  York. 

Eew  York  Medical  Repository.  Edited  at  various  times  by  Drs.  Mitchill,  Miller, 
Smith,  Pascalis,  Akerly,  Manley  and  Drake.  23  vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1797  to 


New  York  Medico-Ckirurgical  Bulletin.  Edited  by  George  Bushe,  M.D.  Monthly. 
Commenced  J\lay  1831.  2 vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1831-2. 

Nicholson’s  Journal.  A Journal  of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and  the  Arts, 
By  William  Nicholson,  London,  Of  this  I have  only  been  able  to  consult  the  5 
quarto  vols.  and  26  vols.  8vo.  I797  to  1810. 

North  American  Archives  of  Medical  and  Surgical  Science.  Edited  by  E.  Geddingsj 
M.D.  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology  in  the  University  of  Maryland.  8vo. 
Baltimore.  Commenced  Oct.  1834.  Monthly.  2 vols. 

N^ih  American  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal.  The  6rst  four  volumes  edited  by 
Drs.  Hodge,  Bache,  Meigs.  Coates,  and  La  Roche.  The  remainder  hy  the  Kn|i|>a 
^Lambda  Association  of  the  United  States.  12vols.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1826  to  1831. 

Eorth  of  England  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  {The).  1 vol.  8vo.  I.ondon^ 
1830-31 . 

Ohio  Medical  Repository.  Edited  by  Guy  C,  Wright,  M.D.  1 vol.  4to.  Cincinnati 
(Ohio),  1826-7. 

Olivaud.  De  I’Infanticide,  et  dea  moyens  qnel'on  em|)loieponr  leconstater;  Disser- 
tation J\16dico-L6gale.  Par  E.  J.  Olivaud,  Medecin.  8vo.  Paris,  An.  x. 
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Orjila.  A Practical  Treatise  on  Poisons  and  Asphyxias,  adapted  to  (fcneral  use,  fol- 
lowed by  directions  for  the  treatment  of  Burns,  and  for  the  distinction  of  real  from 
apparent  Deatli.  By  M.  P.  Orlila,  Professor  of  IMedical  Chemistry  in  the  Faculty 
of  Paris,  Professor  of  liegal  Medicine,  &c.  &c.  Tj'anslated,  with  notes  and  addi- 
tions by  John  G.  Stevenson,  M.D.  with  an  appendix,  &c.  12mo.  Boston,  1820. 

Orfila's  Directions.  Directions  for  the  treatment  of  persons  who  have  taken  Poison, 
and  those  in  a state  of  apparent  Death  ; together  with  the  means  of  detecting  Poi- 
sons  and  adulterations  in  wine;  also  of  distinguishing  real  from  apparent  Death. 
By  M.  P.  Orfila.  Translated  from  the  French,  by  R.  II.  Black,  Surgeon.  First 
American  edition.  12mo.  Baltimore,  1819.  I quote  this  as  “ Orfila’s  Directions,” 
to  distinguish  it  from  the  former. 

Orfila.  lie^ons  de  Medecine  Ldgale.  Par  M.  Orfila,  Professeur  de  Chimie  M6dicale 
ii  la  Facnlte  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  Profes.seur  de  liledecine  Legale  a I’ancieiine 
Facnlt6  de  la  meme  ville,  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1823. 

Orfila.  I/e9ons  de  Medecine  Legale,  deuxieme  Edition,  revue,  corrigde  et  angmenlde. 
Onvrage  oriid  de  27  planches,  3 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1828. 

Orfila.  Seconrs  a donner  anx  per.sonnes  enipoisonees  et  asphyxiees,  suivis  des  moy- 
ens  propres  ii  reconnoitre  les  Poisons  et  les  Vins  frelates,  et  a distinguer  la  Mort 
rdelle  de  la  Mort  apparente.  Par  M.  P.  Orfila,  Professeur,  &c.  Troisieme  ddition. 
12mo.  Paris,  1825. 

Orfila.  Traite  de  Exhumations  Juridiques,  et  Conside'rations  sur  les  Changements 
Physiques  que  les  Cadavres  dprouvent  en  se  pourissant  dans  la  Terre,  dans  I’Eau, 
dans  les  Fosses  d’Aisance  et  dans  la  Fumier.  Par  M.  Orfila,  Professeur,  et  M.  O. 
Lesueur,  ]\I.D.  &c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1831. 

Orfila’s  To.vicology.  A General  System  of  Toxicology ; or,  a Treatise  on  Poisons 
drawn  from  the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  Kingdoms,  considered  as  to  their 
relations  with  Physiology,  Pathology,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  M.  P. 
Orfila,  M.D.,  of  the  Faculty  of  Paris,  Professor  of  Chemistry  and  Natural  Philo- 
sophy. Translated  from  the  French,  by  John  A.  Waller.  2 vols.  8vo.  Ijondon, 

181(3-17. 

Orfila's  Toxicologie,  3J  Edition.  Traite  des  Poisons  tire's  de  Regnes  mineral,  vege- 
tal, et  animal ; on,  Toxicologie  Gendrale,  consideree  sous  les  Rapports  de  la  Physio- 
logic, dela  Pathologic,  et  de  la  Medecine  Legale.  Par  M.  P.  Orfila,  Professeur  dc 
Chimie  Me'dicale  a la  Facultd  de  Medecine  de  Paris,  Professeur  de  Medecine  Le'- 
gale,  &c.  &c.  2de  Edition.  2 vols.  8 VO.  Paris,  1818.  Troisieme  Edition.  2 vols. 
8vo.  Paris,  182(3. 

Parent-Duchatclet.  De  la  Prostitution  dans  la  ville  de  Paris,  consideree  sous  le 
rapport  de  I’Hygicue  publique,  de  la  morale,  et  de  Padministration,  &c.  Par  .\. 
.T.  B.  Parent-Duchatelet,  membre  du  Conseil  de  Salubrite  de  la  Ville  de  Paris,  Ac. 
&c.  2 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1838. 

Paris.  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  J.  A.  Paris,  M.D.  F.R.S.  h.L.S.,  Fellow  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Physicians,  and  I.  S.  M.  Fonblanque,  Esq.,  Barrister-at-Law. 
3 vols.  8vo.  London,  1823. 

Paris's  Pharniacologia,  or  the  History  of  Medicinal  Substances,  with  a view  to  esta- 
blish the  Art  of  Prescribing,  and  of  composing  Extemporaneous  Formula  upon 
fixed  and  scientific  Principles,  &c.  By  John  .\yrton  Paris,  M.D.  F.L.S.  M.K.fi- 
&c.  From  the  fourth  Ijondou  edition.  8vo.  New  York,  1822.  _ 

Pallison.  The  Register  and  Library  of  Mediciil  and  Chirurgical  Science  ; a medical 
newspaper,  edited  by  Granville  Sharp  Pattison,  flI.D.,  Professor  of  ..^natoiny  m 
Jefferson  lilcdical  College,  Philadelphia.  8vo.  Commenced  18J3.  M ashington. 

Pelletan.  Clinique  Chirurgicale ; ou,  filemoires  et  Observations  deChirurgie  Clinique, 
et  sur  d’autres  objets  relatils  a I’Art  do  Guerir.  Par  Ph.  J.  Pelletan,  Chirurgieii 
Consultant  de  11.  M.  M.  linper.  et  Boyal,  &c.  &c.  Ac.  3 vols.  8vo.  Paris,  1820. 
The  conclusion  of  the  first  volume  contains  several  medico-legal  memoirs.^ 

Percival's  Essays.  Essays  Medical,  Philosophical,  and  Experimental.  ^By  Thomas 
Percival,  M.D.,  Ac.  Ac.  2 vols.  4th  edition.  8vo.  Warrington,  1788. 

Percival's  Medical  Ethics.  Medical  Ethics;  or  a code  of  Institutes  and  Precepts, 
ada))ted  to  the  professional  conduct  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons,  Ac.  Ac.  By 
Thomas  Percival,  Jl.D.  F.R.S.  Imndon  and  Edinburgh,  Ac.  8vo.  Manchester. 

P/effer.  Precis  des  rAlemoires  du  Dr.  Pfefier,  ecrits  pour  la  Defense  dedeu.x  individu* 
accuses  d’avoir  commis  un  Homicide  volontaire  par  Etrauglement  et  Suspension, 
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suivi  d’lm  plan  de  Cours  de  Medecine  L4gale.  Par  Professeurs  Destriveaux  et 
Ansmux.  8vo.  Liege,  1821.  . ci. 

Philadelphia  Journal g Pharmacy,  subsequently  styled  » The  Journal  of  the  Phila- 
delpliia  College  of  Plmrmacy.”  Edited  by  Benjamin  Ellis,  AI.D.,  Professor  of 
Wa^na  Medica  and  Pharmacy  to  the  College,  and  subsequently  by  R.E.  Griffith 
M.D.,  &c.  1 vol.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1825-6.  New  Series.  6 vols.  182Utol835! 
It  IS  now  styled  American  Journal  of  Pharmacy,”  which  see. 

PhilacMphia  MonlhlyJournal  of  Medicine  and  Surgery.  Edited  by  Nathan  R,  Smith, 

1 ^*’f‘tomy  in  Jefferson  College.  Vol.  1,  and  3 Nos.  of  Vol.  2. 

lo27— lo28. 

Philosophical  Magazine  {The).  Comprehending  the  various  branches  of  Science, 
the  Liberal  and  Fine  Arts,  Agriculture,  Manufactures,  and  Commerce.  By  Alex- 
ander  Tilloch,  LL.D.  8vo.  London.  64  vols.  1798  to  1824,  (excepting  25,  29 

Philosophical  Magazine  and  Annals  of  Philosophy.  Edited  by  Richard  Taylor 

F.R  S.,  L.  & E.  11  vols.  8vo.  London,  1827  to  183‘>! 
Philosophical  Transaclions  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  their  commence, 
ment  m 1665  to  the  year  1800;  abridged,  with  Notes  and  Biographical  Illustra- 
tions, by  Charles  Hutton,  LL.D.  F.R.S.  George  Shaw,  M.D.,  F.R.S.  & F L S 
and  Richard  Pearson,  M.D.  F.S. A.  London,  1809.  18  vols.  4to.  (My 'refer! 
ences  are  all  made  to  the  original  edition,  and  not  to  the  paging  as  it  stands  in 
tins  abridgement.) 

PhUosophical  Transactions,  Abstract  of  the  papers  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
IransactionsofRie  Royal  Society  of  London,  from  1800tol830  inclusive.  Printed 
by  order  of  the  President  and  Council.  2 vols.  8vo.  1832-33. 

Transactions  of.  1vol.  8vo.  New  York, 
lojy*  ' 

Pitcairn.  Criminal  Trials  in  Scotland,  from  1488  to  1624,  embracing  the  entire 
reigns  of  James  IV.  and  V.,  Mary,  Queen  of  Scots,  and  James  VI.  Compiled  from 
the  original  records  and  MSS.  &c.  By  Robert  Pitcairn,  Esq.,  Writer  to  the  Signet. 
3 vols.  4to.  Edinburgh,  1833.  (Chancellor’s  Library.) 

JacoW).  Chirurgia3  Doctoris,  iiecnoii  Chinirgiae  Anatomes  atque 
Professoris  Regii  i]i  Regia  Universitate  Badensi.  Elemeiita 
„ “icii'®  et  Chirurgia;  Forensis.  8vo.  Lugduiii  Batavorum,  1786. 

01  Traitede  Medecine  Legale  Crimiiielle,  par  .laques  Poilroiix,  M.D.,  Mem- 

bre  del  Academic  Royale  de  M6decine  de  Paris.  8vo.  Paris,  1834. 

owc) . n Aittempt  to  prove,  on  rational  Principles,  that  the  term  of  human  preg- 
nancy  may  be  considerably  extended  beyond  nine  calendar  Months ; comprising 
le  su  istance  of  evidence  given  in  the  Gardner  Peerage  Cause,  before  the  House 
) OKS,  July  4,  1825.  By  John  Power,  M.D.,  Physician  Accoucheur  to  the  AVest- 
”y**,j*  •L'ynig-in  Charity,  and  to  the  Dorcas  Society.  8vo.  London,  1825. 

»uc  laj  on  Iiisanilg.  A Ireatise  on  Insanity  and  other  Diseases  affecting  the  Mind. 

y ames  Cowles  Prichard,  M.D.  F.R.S. , Corresponding  Member  of  the  Institute 
of  1' ranee,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1835. 

Quailerly  Journal  of  1<  oreign  Medicine  and  Surgery,  and  of  the  Sciences  connected 
wuhthem.  4 vols.  8vo.  London.  (Commenced  in  1818.)  1818  to  182.3. 
tlu^ec  Medical  Journal  {The).  Edited  by  F.  X.  Tessier,  M.D.  3 numbers.  8vo. 
Quebec,  1826. 

Itafincsque,  Medical  flora  ; or.  Manual  of  the  Medical  Botany  of  the  United  States  of 
i>orth  America.  By  C,  S.  Rnhnesquo,  A.M.  Phil.  D.  Ex-Prof.  &c.  2 vols.  12mo. 
Philadelphia,  1828. 

^^*Bost(m  Tsd^^***  Medical  .Jurisprudence  of  Insanity,  by  I.  Ray,  M.D.  8vo. 
Republic  of  Letters,  Present  State  of  the.  Conducted  by  Andrew  Reid.  18  vols.  8vo. 

London,  1728-1736. 

egnaull.  Du  IJegre  de  Competence  des  Mcdecins  dans  les  Questions  judiciaires  re- 
a ives  aux  Alienations  meritales,etdes  Tlidories  physiologiipies  sur  la  Monomanie- 
l83*o'*^'*  ^^‘as  Regnault,  Avocat  a la  Cour  Royale  do  Paris.  8vo.  Paris, 

^^ff’iault,JJouvellesReJles;ions  sur  la  Moiioinaiiie-Homicide,  le  Suicide,  et  la  Libertd 
orale.  ParElias  Regnault,  Avocat,  Mcmbre  de  la  Socidl6  M6dicale  d’Emulation. 
ovo.  Paris,  1830. 
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Reid's  Chemistry.  Elements  of  Practical  Chemistry;  comprising  a systetnatic  series 
of  experiments,  arranged  so  as  to  form  an  Introduction  to  tlie  Practice  of  Che- 
mistry, &c.  By  David  Boswell  Reid,  M.D.  F.R.S.E.,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College 
of  Physicians  of  Edinburgh,  &c.  2d  edition.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1831. 

Renard,  see  Lecieux.  , t.  r r .t. 

Richerand's  Physiology.  Elements  of  Physiology,  by  A.  Richerand,  Professor  of  the 
Faculty  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  &c.  Translated  by  G.  I.  M.  De  Lys,  M;D.  5th  edi- 
tion,  carefully  revised  after  the  ninth  and  latest  French  edition.  M ith  notes,  by 
James  Copland,  M.D.  &c.  Second  edition.  8vo.  New  York,  1833. 

RieM.r,  see  Lecieux. 

Ristelhueher.  Rapports  et  Consultations  de  M4decine  Legale,  recueilles  et  publics 
par  J.  Ristelhueber,  M.D.,  Medecin  en  chef  de  I’Hopital  Civil  a Strasbourg,  &c. 

8vo.  Paris,  1821.  . ^ m u ti  tj 

Roscoe's  Evidence.  A digest  of  the  Law  of  Evidence  in  Criminal  Cases,  by  Henry  Ros- 
coe,  Esq.,  of  the  Inner  Temple,  Barrister-at-Law,  with  notes  and  references  to 
American  Decisions,  &c.,  by  George  Sharswood  of  the  bar  of  Philadelphia.  8vo. 
Philadelphia,  1836. 

Rose,  see  Marc.  . . ^ ^ n 

Roupell  on  Poisons.  Illustrations  of  the  Efltects  of  Poisons,  by  George  Leith  Rotipell, 
M.D.  The  plates  from  original  drawings  by  Andrew  M.  SPWhiniiie,  Member  of 
the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons.  Folio,  2 parts.  London,  1833-34. 

Rutler.  A Vindication  of  the  Opinions  delivered  in  evidence  by  the  inedical  wjtnessM 
for  the  Crown,  on  a late  Trial  at  Lancaster  for  murder.  8vo.  Liverpool,  1808. 
[In  the  former  edition,  on  incorrect  Information,  I attributed  the  authorship  ot  this 

pamphlet  to  Dr.  Bostock.]  , <•  i.  nr-  j n , 

Rush.  Medical  Inquiries  and  Observations  upon  the  Diseases  of  the  Mind.  By 
Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  and 
of  Clinical  Practice  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  181-. 
Rush's  Introductory  Lectures.  Sixteen  Introductory  Lectures  to  Courses  of  Le^ 
tures  upon  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine,  with  a Syllabus  of  the  latter, 
&c.  By  Benjamin  Rush,  M.D.  Professor,  &c.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1811.  (The 
sixteenth  lecture  is  on  the  study  of  inedical  jurisprudence.) 

Ryan.  A Manual  of  MedicalJurisprudence,  compiled  from  the  best  medical  a 
■legal  works,  &c.  &c.  Being  an  Analysis  of  a Course  of  p 

Medicine,  annually  delivered  in  London,  &c.  by  kLchael  Ryan,  M.D.  M.R.C.P., 
London  Lecturer  on  the  Practice  of  Medicine,  Obstetrics,  and  Medical  Juris- 
prudence. 8vo.  London,  1831.  i -d  T’.riotfpld 

Ryan.  The  same.  First  American  edition,  with  notes  and  additions  by  R.  Egleste 
Griffith,  M.D.,  Lecturer  on  Materia  Medica  and  Medical  Jurisprudence  in 
Philadelphia  School  of  Medicine.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1832.  „„ 

Ruan  2d  Edition.  A IManual  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  State  Medicine,  com- 
Spiled  itm  ^ Legal  and  Medical  works  of  Beck,  Paris,  Cbristison,  Foder^e, 
Orfila,  &c.  By  Michael  Ryan,  M.D.  &c.  &c.  2d  edition,  enlarged  a 

RylZ^A  Manual  of  Midwifery;  or,  a Summary  of  the 
■hledicine  &c.  and  an  Exposition  of  Obstetrico-legal  Medicine. 

Ryan,  M.D.  M.R.C.S.  London  and  Edinburgh,  and  Lecturer  on  Midwife., 

Medical  Ethics,  and  Medical  Jurisprudence.  12mo.  . g^^te 

Ryan's  Lectures  on  Population,  Marriage,  and  Divorce,  as  Q'*f 

Medicine  ■ comprising  an  account  of  the  Causes  and  Treatment  of  Imp  , 

StSy!&c.7/o^  of  an  extended  Course  on  Medical  Jurisprudent, 

delivere^d  at  the  Medical  Theatre,  Hatton  Garden,  by  Michael  Ryan,  M.  . 

Schlegel.  Colleciio  o'pusculonim  Selectorum  ad  Mediciiiam  lorensem 

cmante  Dr.  Joan.  Christ.  Traiigott  Schlegel,  Medico  apud  Coi.go-Sah^ 
Tvols.  12mo.  Lipsiee,  1785-1791.  As  this  work  contains  man 
which  I have  referred  to  merely  by  the  names  of  the  authors,  I will  here  p 
the  contents  of  each  volume. 

VOL.  I. 

Heap.  1.  Mich.  Salzer, 
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3.  Phil,  Coni'.  Fabricii,  Diss.  exhib.  prsecipuas  cautiones  in  sectionibus  et  perquisitionibus  cadaverum 

humanorum  pro  usu  fori  observaiidas.  Reap.  Vrb.  Fr.  Bened,  Bruckmann. 

4.  loan.  Traugott  Adolphi,  Diss.  de  Infanticidii  notis  section!  legali  detegendis.  Resp.  Henr. 

Christoph.  Dreyer. 

5.  Ijaurent.  Hcistctia  Diss.  de  summa  necessaria  inspectione  cordis  vasorumque  majoruTn  sub  legali 

infantum  sectlone.  Resp.  I.  Dan.  Farenholz. 

C.  loan.  Christoph.  Andr.  Mayeri,  Diss.  sistens  pracipua  experimenta  de  effectibus  putredinis  in 
pulmones  infantum  ante  et  post  partum  mortuorum,  subjunctis  nonis  quibusdam  experimentis 
circa  pulmones  infantum  ante  partum  mortuorum  institutis.  Resp.  I.  Godofr.  Reimann. 

7.  Hear.  Frider.  Delii,  Diss.  de  sugillatione  quatenus  infanticidii  indicium.  Resp.  M.  Jgnat. 

Berger. 

VOL.  II. 

8.  Laurenti  Heisteri,  Diss.  qua  partus  tredecimescris  pro  legitimo  habitus  proponitur,  et  simul 

partui  nuilum  certum  tempus  in  universum  tribui  posse  ostenditur.  Resp.  loan.  Gerard. 
fVagner. 

9.  R«d.  Augustin.  Vogel.  Diss.  de  partu  serotino  valde  dubio.  Resp.  loan.  Christoph.  Harrer. 

10.  loan.  Sacchariee  Platneri,  Progr.  quo  ostenditur  medicos  de  insanis  et  furiosis  audiendos  esse. 

11.  loan.  Christopher.  Pohlii,  Progr.  de  lethalitate  vulnerum  lienis. 

12.  Phil.  Conr.  Fabricii,  Diss.  de  lethalitate  vulnerum  ventricuii  secundum  principia  anatomica  et 

medica  expensa.  Resp.  lungen. 

13.  Petr.  Imman.  Hartmanni,  Diss.  sistens  medicam  torraentorum  lestimationem.  Resp.  Frid.  Adolph. 

Detleffsen. 


VOL.  III. 

14.  Ernesti  Gotti.  Bose,  Diss.  prior  de  diamiosi  vitiB  foetOs  et  neogeniti.  Resp.  Christoph.  God-John. 

15.  Dr.  Ern.  Gotti.  Bose,  Diss.  posterior  de  diagnosi  vite  foetfls  et  neogeniti.  R.  Christl.  Betke. 

16.  Dr.  Ern.  Gotti.  Bose,  Progr.  de  judicio  vitse  ex  neogenito  putrido. 

17.  Joan.  Dan.  Reisseissen,  Diss.  de  veneficio  doloso.  Auct.  et  Resp.  Joan.  Franc,  Ehrmann. 

18.  Joan.  Franc.  Ehrmann,  De  veneficio  culposo. 

VOL.  IV. 

19.  Dr.  Ern.  Gotti.  Bose,  Progr.  de  diagnosi  veneni  ingest!  et  sponte  in  corpore  genlti. 

20.  Dr.  I.  Dan.  Metzger,  Progr.  de  veneficio  caute  dijudicando. 

21.  Dr.  Ern.  Gotti.  Bose,  Diss.  de  vulnere  per  se  lethal!  homicidiam  non  excusante.  Resp.  loan. 

Christ.  Muller. 

2'2.  Dr.  Ern.  Gotti.  Bose,  Progr.  de  sugillatione  in  foro  caute  dijudicanda. 

23.  Dr.  Phil.  Conr.  Fabricii,  Progr.  quo  causiE  infrequentias  vulnerum  lethalium  prffi  minus  lethiferis 
6x  fabrica  corporis  humani  anatomica,  et  situ  partium  prsecipue  eruuntur. 
oc  Mebenstreit,  Progr.  de  corpore  delicti,  medici  secantis  culpa,  incerto. 

25.  Dr.  Christ.  Gottfried.  Gruneri,  Diss.  de  causis  melanchoiite  et  manise  dubiis  in  medicina  forensi 
caute  admittendis.  Resp.  Martin.  Ludov.  Wittwerk. 

X,  Burchard.  Dav.  Matichart,  Diss.  de  lethaiitate  per  accidens.  Resp.  Sigism.  Palm. 

27.  Dr.  Joan.  Gulielrn.  Werner,  Diss.  qua  evlncitur  medicinam  forensem  prseter  differentiam  vulnere 

^^®“®°Aite  lethaha,  et  per  acculens  distinguentem,  nullum  prorsus  agnoscere.  Resp.  Dav. 

28.  Dr.  Joan.  Torkos,  Diss.  de  renuntiatione  lethalitatis  vulnerum  ad  certum  tempus  baud  ad- 

stringenda. 

29.  Dr.  loan.  Bernard.  Schnabel,  Diss.  de  partu  serotino  in  medicina  forensi  temere  nec  affitmando 

nec  negando. 

30.  Dr.  Ant.  Gulielrn,  Plaz,  Diss.  de  sostris. 


VOL.  V. 

31.  Dr.  Abrah,  Voter,  Diss.  quo  valor  et  sufflcientia  signorum  infantem  receus  uatuin  vivum  aut 

SimSiSJSi  arguentium  ad  dijudicandum  infanticidium  examinantur.  Resp.  loh.  Aug. 

32.  Dr.  Christ.  Frid.  Jaeger,  Diss.  sistens  observationes  de  fcotibus  recens  uatis,  jam  in  utero  mortuis 

no  jr-  subjuncta  epicrisi.  Resp.  Theoph.  Conr.  Christ.  Storr. 

oj.  £.jusd.  Diss.  qua  casus  et  annotationes  ad  vitam  foetOs  neogoni  dijudicandam  facientes  pro- 
ponuntur.  Resp.  liercul.  Dav.  Hetmenho/er. 

34.  Dr.  Atidr.  Ottcmar.  Coelicke,  Specim.  quo  demonstratur  partum  octimestrem  vitalem  esse  et 
'egitimum.  Resp.  Georg.  Frider.  Stabel. 

ChriT^ftl%j^’'^^*'‘’  conceplione  animate,  ad  art.  123,  CCC.  Resp. 

36.  Dr.  Dan.  With.  TriUer,  Diss.  de  mirando  cordis  vulnere  post  xiv.  demum  diem  lethali.  Resp. 
loan,  iraugott.  Weitzmann. 

VOL.  VI. 

^NiUch'*^'  michen,  Diss.  de  vulnerum  in  intesliuis  lethalitate.  Resp.  Frid,  Ludov, 

^ ^Vs^*ire*nda***^^^'  luxatione  vertebrarum  colli  a medico  forensi  clrcumspectc 

Hartmann,  Diss.  de  controversa  puhnonum  in  declarandls  infanticidlls  sGstl- 
M nT  Mich.  Orgovany  de  Fagarus. 

^'tulze,  Diss.  qua  problema,  an  umbilici  deligatlo  in  miper  natis  absolute 
41  j negativam  rcsolvitur.  Resp.  loan.  Car.  Dchmel. 

,n  nr  r>i  "•  Sehael,  Diss.  de  funiculi  umbllicalls  deligatione  non  absolute  necessaria. 

An  ^ nilipp.  Fischer , Diss.  an  dellgatio  funiculi  umbiiicalis  in  neonatis  absolute  necessaria  sit  ? 
sj.  car.  Aug.  de  Bergen,  Diss.  de  lethalitate  vulnerum  hcpatis.  Resp.  Rud.  Crider.  Riedel. 

Sedillot.  Manuel  Complet  de  M6decine  Legale,  consider6e  dans  sea  Rapports  avec  la 
L^gialatioa  actuelle;  ouvrage  particulierement  destinee  it  MM.  les  M6deciils, 
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Avocats,  et  Jures.  Par  C.  Sedillot,  Docteur  en  ]\I6decinc  de  la  Facultd  Je  Paris. 
18mo.  Paris,  1830. 

Sedillot,  2de  idition.  Ibid.  Augmentd  d’tin  Rcstund  des  Travaux  d’Orfila  sur  les 
Progres  de  la  Putrefaction  dans  le  Terre,  et  ornd  de  (juatre  figures.  18mo. 
Bruxelles,  1833. 

Select  Medico-Chirurffical  Transactions.  A Collection  of  tire  most  valuable  Memoirs 
read  to  tbe  Medico-Chirurgical  Societies  of  London  and  Edinburgh,  the  Asso- 
ciation of  Fellows  and  Licentiates  of  tlie  King’s  and  Queen’s  College  of  Pliysi- 
cialrs  in  Ireland,  tlie  Royal  Academy  of  Medicine  of  Paris,  tbe  Royal  Societies  of 
London,  Edinburgli,  &c.  &c.  Edited  Ity  Isaac  Hays,  M.D.  1 vol.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia,  1831. 

Shaw.  A Manual  of  Anatomy,  containing  Rules  for  displaying  the  .Structure  of 
tbe  Body,  &c.  By  John  Shaw ; being  an  Outline  of  the  Demonstrations  de- 
livered by  him  in  the  School  of  Great  Windmill  Street.  2 vols.  12ino.  3d  edition. 


London,  1822. 

Shelford.  A Practical  Treatise  on  the  Law  concerning  Lunatics,  Idiots,  and  per.sons 
of  Unsound  Mind ; with  an  Appendix  of  Statutes,  &c.  By  I.eonard  Slielford,  Estp 
of  the  Middle  Temple,  Barrister  at  Law.  8vo.  London,  1833. 

Silliman.  The  American  Journal  of  Science  and  Arts,  conducted  by  Benjamin 
Silliman,  M.D.  LL.D.  Professor  of  Clieniistry,  Mineralogy,  &c.  Yale  College, 
&c.  &c.  33  vols.  8vo.  New  Haven,  1818  to  1838. 

Simon.  R6sum6  Complet  d’Hygiene  Publique  et  de  Me'decine  Legale,  &c.  Par  M. 
Leon  Simon,  M.D.  24mo.  Paris,  1830. 

Simons.  Observations  on  Mental  Alienation,  and  the  application  of  its  phenomena 
to  the  Illustration  of  Subjects  connected  with  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By 
Tliomas  Y.  Simons,  M.D.  Extraord.  Member  and  formerly  President  of  tbe 
Royal  Physical  Society  of  Edinburgh,  Vice-President  of  the  Medical  Society  of 
South  Carolina,  &c.  &c.  8vo.  Charleston  (South  Carolina),  1828. 

Smith.  The  Principles  of  Forensic  Medicine,  systematically  arranged  and  applied  to 
British  Practice.  By  John  Gordon  Smith,  M.D.  8vo.  pp.  503.  London,  1821. 

Smith.  The  same.  Second  edition,  greatly  enlarged.  8vo.  London,  1024. 

Stnith*  The  suine*  Third  edition^  by  John  Gordon  Smith, 

turer  on  State  Medicine  at  the  Royal  Institution  of  Great  Britain.  8vo.  London, 

Smith.  Hints  for  the  Examination  of  Medical  Witnesses.  By  John  Gordon  Smith, 
M.D.  M.R.S.Ii.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  University  of  Lon- 
don. 12mo.  London,  1829.  . . 

Smith  on  Medical  Evidence.  An  Analysis  of  Medical  Evidence  ; comprising  dircc- 
tions  for  practitioners  in  the  view  of  becoming  witnesses  in  Courts  of  Justice, 
and  an  appendix  of  professional  testimony.  By  John  Gordon  Smith,  .'il.D.  8vo. 

London,  1825.  , i- 

Smith.  Tlie  Claims  of  Forensic  Medicine;  being  the  Introductory  Lecture  “eliverert 
in  the  University  of  London,  May  11,  1829,  liy  Jolin  Gordon  Smith,  51.1'- 
M.R.S.L.  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence.  8vo.  London,  1829. 

Stalparlii  Van  der  Wiel.  Observationum  Rariorum  Jledic.  Anatomic  Cliirurgi- 
cimim  Centuria,  prior  et  posterior.  2 vols.  12mo.  Lugduiii  BaUvortira, 


SkUrpriah  {Hargrave's).  A complete  Collection  of  Slate  Trials,  and 

for  High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Misdemeanours.  4jh  edition.  ‘i 
Preface  bv  Francis  Hargrave,  Esq.  1 1 vols.  folio.  17««  to  1781.  . 

Stale  Trials  {Howell's).  A complete  Collection  ot  State  1 rials  and  1 , 

High  Treason  and  other  Crimes  and  Jlisdemeanours, 

the  year  1783,  with  Notes  and  other  Illustrations,  compiled  by  1.  IL  Ho«e  , 
Esq.  F.R.S.  &c.  &c.  Continued  from  1783  to  the  present  tune  by  Ihomas  Jones 
Howell,  lisq.  33  vols.  8vo.  London,  1809  to  1828.  . 

Struve.  A Practical  Essay  on  the  Art  of  recovering  Suspended  Animation  , tog  U 
with  a review  of  the  most  proper  and  eirectual  means  to  lie 
rnimiimnt  Danger.  Translated  from  the  German  of  (Jbristian  Augustus  Sliuve, 

Sg^L^s'jtilSami  ^K'»ts  of  Proceedings  in  ^ lm."*‘Sn- 

(of  Scotland),  from  1826  to  1829.  By  David  Syme,  Lsq.  Advocate. 

burgh,  1829. 
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Syme.  Tlio  Principles  of  Surgery.  By  .Tames  Syme,  F.R.S.E.  &c.  8vo.  Phlla- 
delpliia,  1832. 

Taddei.  Reclierclies  Cliimiques  et  M^dicales  siir  un  notivel  antidote  contre  le  Sub- 
lime Corrosif  et  les  antres  preparations  v6n6neuses  dti  Mercure.  Par  Joacliim 
Taddei,  Docteiir  en  Pliibwopbie  et  Medecine,  Professeiir  de  Pharmacologic,  &c. 
Traduit  de  ITtalien.  Par  G.  Odier.  8vo.  Paris,  1022. 

Taylor's  Medical  Jurisprudence.  Elements  of  Medical  Jurisprudence,  by  Alfred 
S.  Taylor,  F.L.S.  Ijectiirer  on  Medical  Jurisprudence  and  Chemistry,  in  Guy’s 
Hospital.  Vol.  1.  Oto.  liOndon,  1836. 

Thomson  {Anthony  T.).  Lecture  Introductory  to  the  Course  of  Medical  .Tnrispru. 
dence,  delivered  in  the  University  of  I^ondon  on  Friday,  .Tanuary  1,  1831.  By 
Anthony  Todd  Thomson,  M.D.  F.L.S. , Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Thera, 
peutics.  Ovo.  I;ondon,  1831. 

Thomson  (A.  T.).  The  London  New  Dispensatory,  &c.  6cc.  By  A.  T.  Thomson, 
M.D.  F.L.S.  A new  edition.  Ijondon,  1824. 

Traill.  Outlines  of  a Course  of  Lectures  on  Medical  Jurisprudence.  By  Thomas 
Stewart  Traill,  M.D.  Regius  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Edinburgh,  Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  and  Royal  Society 
of  Edinburgh,  &c.  &c.  12mo.  Edinburgh,  1836.  (From  the  7th  edition  of  the 
Encyclopedia  Britanuica.) 

Transactions  of  the  Association  of  Felloivs  and  Licentiates  of  the  King's  and  Queen’s 
College  of  Pby.sicians  in  Ireland.  8vo.  Vol.  1.  Dublin,  1817. 

Transactions  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Society  of  Calcutta.  7 vols.  8vo.  Calcutta, 
1825-1835. 

Transactions  of  the  Provincial  Medical  and  Sttrgical  Association.  4 vols.  8vo. 
London, 1833-36. 

Transactions  of  a Society  for  the  Improvement  o/ Medical  and  Chirurgical  Know- 
ledge. 2 vols.  8vo.  London,  vol.  1,  1793  ; vol.  2,  1800. 

Transylvania  Journal  of  Medicine  and  the  Associate  Sciences  (The).  Edited 
successively  by  John  Estcn  Cooke,  M.D.  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of 
Physic,  and  Charles  \\ . Short,  JI.D.  Professor  of  Materia  Medica  and  Medical 
Botany,  and  Lunsford  P.  Yandell,  M.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  and  Robert  Peter,  I\I.D.  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Morrison 
College,  Transylvania  University.  10  vols.  8vo.  Commenced  February  1828. 
Lexington  (Kentucky),  1828-38. 

Trehuchet.  Jurisprudence  de  la  Medecine,  de  la  Chirurgie,  et  de  la  Pharmacie  en 
France,  comprenant  la  Medecine  Legale,  la  Police  Me'dicale,  la  responsibilit6  des 
Medecins.  &c.  &c.  Par  Adolphe  Trehuchet,  Avocat,  Chef  dii  Bureau  de  la 
Police  Medicale  et  des  Etablissemens  insalubres,  a la  Prefecture  de  Police.  8vo. 
Paris,  1834. 

United  States'  Medical  and  Surgical  Journal  {The).  Conducted  by  a number  of 
respectable  Physicians  in  various  parts  of  the  United  States.  Monthly.  Com- 
menced August  1834.  1 vol.  8vo.  New  York,  1834-35. 

Ure.  A Dictionary  of  Chemistry  on  the  basis  of  Mr.  Nicholson’s,  &c.  By  Andrew 
Ure,  31. D.  Professor  of  the  Andei’sonian  Institution,  Glasgow,  &c.  First 
American  edition,  with  Notes  by  Prof.  Hare  and  Dr.  Bache.  2 vols.  8vo.  Phila- 
delphia, 1821. 

(Jlicbaelis  Bernbardi),  Pandectte  Jledico-Legales,  sive  Responsa  3Iedico- 
Forensia,  &c.  &c.  2 vols.  4to.  Francofurti  ad  3Iceiium,  1701. 

Vuleiiliiii  (31.  B.),  Archiatil  Ilasso-Darmstatini.  Phil,  et  31ed.  P.  P.  &c.  &c. 
ISovelliB  3Iedico-Legales,  &c.  &c.,  cum  Supplemento  Pandectarum  3Iedico-Legal 
hum.  4to.  Francofurti  ad  3Io;num,  1712. 

Velpeau.  An  Elementary  Treatise  on  Mididferij,  or  Principles  of  Tokology  and 
Embryo  og5^  By  A.  L.  31.  Velpeau,  31. D.  &c.  &c.  Translated  from  the  French 
y jhailes  D.  31eigs,  31. D.  3I.A.P.S.  Lecturer  on  3Iidwlfery  and  the  Diseases 
ol  n omen  and  Children.  8vo.  Philadelphia,  1831. 

fetpeau,  Lmhryologie ; ou,  Ovologie  Humaine;  contenant  I’Histoire  Descriptive  et 
de  1 Q2uf  Humaine.  Par  Alf.  A.  31.  L.  Velpeau,  Cbiriirgieu  de 
opitiil  de  la  Pitie.  Professeiir  d’Anatomie,  de  Accouchemens,  et  de  3Iddeciiie 
Op6ratoire,  &c.  &e,  1^060.  Bruxelles  et  London,  1834. 

Dfliiim.  A 3Iedico-Legal  Treatise  on  Homicide  by  External  Violence,  with  an 
Account  of  the  Circumstances  which  modify  the  3Iedico-Legal  characters  of 
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Injuries  and  Exculpatory  Pleas.  By  Alexander  Watson,  Esq.  Fellow  of  the 
Royal  College  of  Surgeons,  Edinburgh,  and  one  of  the  surgeons  to  the  Royal 
Infirmary,  &c.  8vo.  Edinburgh,  1837. 

Weitern  Medical  and  Physical  Journal,  original  and  selected.  Edited  by  Daniel 
Drake,  M.D.  late  Professor  of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Physic  at  Transylvania 
University,  &c.  and  Guy  C.  Wright,  M.D.  Monthly.  After  1st  vol.  the  title 

was  altered  to,  ^ -r.  i 

Western  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Physical  Sciences.  Conducted  by  Dr.  Drake, 
subsequently  by  Drs.  Drake,  Finley,  and  Wood.  11  vols.  8vo.  Cincinnati 
(Ohio).  The  first  vol.  monthly,  and  the  subsequent  ones,  quarterly.  1827- 
1838 

Western  Medical  Gazette  (The).  Conducted  by  Drs.  Eberle,  Mitchell,  Stanghton, 
Bailey,  Smith,  Gross,  and  Reed.  Commenced  December  15,  1832.  Published 
semi-monthly.  Vol.  1.  Cincinnati  (Ohio),  1832-4.  Vol.  2,  monthly,  1834-5. 
Wheeler's  Criminal  Cases.  Reports  of  Criminal  Law  Cases,  with  Notes  and  Refer- 
ences ; containing  also  a View  of  the  Criminal  Laws  of  the  United  States.  By 
.Jacob  D.  Wheeler,  Counsellor  at  Law.  3 vols.  8vo.  New  York,  1823-5. 
Wildber-r.  Bibliotheca  Medicinee  Forensis  in  qua  ex  omnibus  temporibns  scripta  ad 
hanc“scientiam  spectantia  digesta  sunt,  a Chr.  Fr.  Ludov.  Wildberg.  Med.  et 
Cbirurg.  Doctore  Magni  Duci.  Megapol.  Strelit,  a consiliis  rei  mediae  supremis, 

&c.  4to.  Berolini,  1819.  . . „ 

Williams.  A Catechism  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  ; being  principally  a Compen- 
diiim  of  the  Opinions  of  the  best  Writers  upon  the  Subject,  with  a preliminary 
Discourse  upon  the  Importance  of  the  Study  of  Forensic  Medicine,  designed 
Physicians,  Attorneys,  Coroners,  and  Jurymen.  By  Stephen  W.  V illiams,  M.D. 
late  Professor  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  in  the  Berkshire  Medical  Institution. 

18mo.  Northampton  (Mass.),  1835.  - , nr  : tt  • j •.  i 

Wilson.  Lectures  on  the  Structure  and  Physiology  of  the  Male  Urinary  and  Genital 
Organs  of  the  Human  Body,  and  on  the  Nature  and  Treatment  of  their  Dise^es, 
delivered  before  the  Royal  College  of  Surgeons  in  London,  in  the  summer  of  the 
year  1821.  By  James  Wilson,  F.R.S.  Professor  of  Surgery  and  Anatomy  to  the 

College,  &c.  8vo.  London,  1821.  . ,,  w n « 

Withering.  The  Miscellaneous  Tracts  of  the  late  William  Withering,  M.D.  F.R.S. 
&c. ; to  which  is  prefixed  a Memoir  of  his  Life,  Character,  and  Wiitiugs.  vo  s. 

8vo.  London,  1822.  ....  « . r n 

Young.  An  Introduction  to  Medical  Literature,  including  a System  of  PracUcal 
Nosology,  &c.  &c.  By  Thomas  Young,  M.D.  F.R.S.  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Col- 
lesre  of  Physicians,  London.  2d  edition.  8vo.  London,  1823.  ^ 

ZacMas.  Pauli  Zacchiae,  Romani,  totius  staths  Ecclesiastici  Proto-Medici  generahs, 
Questionum  Medico-Legaeium.  Tomi  ties,  ohm  aucti  et  eraendati  a viro 
celeberrimo  Joh.  Daniel  Horstio,  nunc  illustrati,  emendati,  atque  audacu  a Georgio 
Franco,  &c.  &c.  Folio.  Francofurti  ad  Moeuum,  1688. 
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Davidson,  Dean  v,  401 

Davidson,  M‘Kay  v.  507 
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Dean  v.  Davidson,  401 
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Wallop,  ex  parte,  121 
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IVatson  V.  Mainwaring,  414 

Watts  V.  Bullock,  SOD 

AEeeks’s  case,  686 

ATelde  v.  Welde,  60,  72 

IVendell,  a lunatic,  in  the  matter  of,  459 

Whalley’s  case,  762 

IVlieeler  and  Batsford  v.  Alderson,  464 

IV’histelo’s  case,  386 

Whitaker,  Anderton  v.  381 

iriiite  V.  Driver,  510 

IVhiting’s  case,  884,  891 

ATilliams’s  case,  858 

Willis  V.  Poole,  414 

^Pilloughby’s  case,  121 


Wishart’s  case,  854 
IVithers,  Rex  v.  742 
Wood,  Rex  V.  742 
Woodburne  and  Coke’s  case,  741 
Woolverton,  Redlion  v.  385 
Wotton,  Martin  v.  506 
Wright,  M‘Comb  v.  401 
Wright  V.  Netherwood,  395 
Wright  V.  Sarmuda,  395 
Wright,  Rex  v.  1089 
Wyatt,  Ingram  v.  507 
Wybourn,  Pollard  v.  72 
Yamall,  Priscilla,  in  the  matter  of  the 
will  of,  501 
Yong  V.  Sant,  515 
Yoolow,  Duncan  v.  458 
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Abdomen,  examination  cf  the,  529 
Woundsof  the,  724 
Enlargement  of,  in  pregnancy,  125 
Abortion,  238 
Proofs  of,  in  the  mother,  242 
Appearances  on  dissection  in  do.  24G 
Proofs  of,  from  what  is  expelled,  249 
Causes  of,  253 

Criminal  means— general,  253 
Venesection,  253 
Leeches,  254 
Emetics,  254 
Cathartics,  255 
Diuretics,  256 
Emmenagogues,  257 
Savine,  257 
Mercury,  258 
Polygala,  259 
Pennyroyal,  259 
Ergot,  259 
Actsea,  260 
Digitalis,  261 

Criminal  means— local,  261 
Danger  of  death  to  the  mother  in,  265 
Causes  of,  involuntary,  266 
Circumstantial  evidence,  267 
Laws  against  criminal,  341 
Abrus  precatorius,  1071 
Absorption,  introduction  of  poisons  bv. 
748 

Abstinence,  feigned,  35 
Access,  when  presumed,  61 
Accidental  wounding,  585 
Acids,  poisoning  by,  781 
Acid,  acetic,  poisoning  by,  798 
Arsenic,  poisoning  by,  868 
Arsenious,  poisoning  by,  819 
Citric,  80.3 

Muriatic,  poisoning  by,  797 
Nitric,  poisoning  by,  789 
Meconic,  988,  991 
Oxalic,  poisoning  by,  799 
Oxymuriatic  (chlorine),  poisoning  by, 
J/7 

Phosphorous,  poisoning  by,  807 
Prussic,  poisoning  by,  1005 
oulphuric,  poisoning  by,  781 
Sulphurous,  poisoning  by,  979 


Acid,  tartaric,  803 
Aconitum  anthora,  poisonous,  1042 
Aconitum  cammarum,  poisonous,  1042 
Aconitum  ferox,  poisonous,  1042 
Aconitum  lycoctonum,  poisonous,  1042 
Aconitum  napellus,  poisoning  by,  747. 
1040 

Acrid  or  irritant  poisons,  781 
Actaja  racemosa,  abortion  from,  260 
Actsea  spicata,  a poison,  1005 
Adipocire,  formation  of,  a legal  question, 

553, 677  6 15 

jEscuIus  Oliiensis  and  pavla,  1071 
jEthusa  cynapium,  poisoning  by,  1039 
Age,  399 

Age  when  menstruation  commences,  148 
Of  criminal  responsibility,  399 
How  long  absence  is  a proof  of  death. 
400  ’ 


>v  uen  pregnancy  is  possible,  147,  402 
Determination  of,  399 
Air,  deprived  of  oxygen,  its  effects,  609 
Albumen,  an  antidote  to  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 892 
To  copper,  910 
Alcohol,  poisoning  by,  1065 
Alexipharmics,  746 

Algalia,  used  for  the  bite  of  serpents,  963 
Alienation,  mental,  423 
Alimentary  canal,  examination  of,  in 
poisoning,  766 

Alkalies,  caustic,  poisoning  by,  812 
Carbonated,  poisoning  by,  812 
Almonds,  oil  of  bitter,  poisoning  bv,  1023 
Analysis  of,  1024 
Alum,  whether  poisonous,  815 
Amaryllis  atamasco,  1073 
Ammonia,  poisoning  by,  816 
An  antidote  against  the  bite  of  ser- 
pents, 963 
Ammonia,  muriate  of,  poisoning  by,  816 
Ammoniacal  nitrate  of  silver,  a test  of 
arsenic,  843 

Amygdalus  communis,  1023 
Amygdalus  persica,  1024 
Amyris  toxifolia,  10?2 
Anagallis  .arvensis,  poisoning  by,  1049 
Anasarca,  feigneil,  27 
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Aiida  gomesii,  1071 
Aiidi'ogynse,  cases  of,  82 
Androgyni,  cases  of,  80 
Anemone  iiemorosa,  poisoning  by,  949 
Anemone  pratensis,  poisoning  by,  949 
Anemone  pnlsatilla,  poisoning  by,  949 
Anemone  sylvestris,  poisoning  by,  949 
Angostura,  false,  1055 
Animal  poisons,  955 
Annuities,  how  regulated,  411 
Antidotes,  for  arsenic,  862 
for  antimony,  901 
for  corrosive  sublimate,  891 
Antimony,  896 

Tartarized,  poisoning  by,  897 
Oxide  and  glass  of,  poisoning  by,  901 
Muriate  of,  poisoning  by,  901 
Wine  of,  poisoning  by,  902 
Vapours,  902 

(See  Tartar  emetic.) 

Apocynum,  species  of,  poisonous,  1050 
Apoplexy,  death  from,  554 

Feigned,  13  ... 

Apoplexy  resembling  narcotic  poisoning, 
765 

Apoplexy  from  hanging,  617 
Apoplexy,  a will  made  after,  502 
Aqua  fortis,  poisoning  by,  789 
Aqua  tofana,  737 
Areola  in  pregnancy,  129 
Aristolochia  cleinatitis,  poisoning  by. 
1049 

Serpentaria,  used  for  the  bite  of  ser. 
pents,  963 

Arnica  montana,  1072 
Arsenic  (metallic),  when  alloyed,  in. 
noxious,  872 
Garlic,  .smell  of,  841 
Whitens  copper  when  heated,  841 
Arsenic  acid,  effects  of,  on  animals,  868 
Tests  of,  868 

Arsenic,  black  oxide  of,  its  effects,  867 
Arsenic,  iodide  of,  872 
Arsenic,  sulphurets  of,  868 
Arsenical  vapours,  effects  of,  827 
Arseniates,  tests  of,  868 
Arsenious  Acid,  or  white  oxide  of 
arsenic,  819 

Its  preparation  destructive  to  work- 
men, 820 

Poisoning  by  internal  use  of,  820 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  821 
Poisoning  by  injection  of,  824 
Poisoning  by  external  application  of, 
825 

Poisoning  by  inhaling  vapours  of,  827 
Appearances  on  dissection,  828 
Introduced  after  death,  effects  of,  8.16 
AVIietber  it  retards  putrefaction,  831 
Effects  on  animtils  of,  832 
Chemical  proofs,  836 
Reduction  of,  838 


Aiisenious  Acid,  tests  of,  in  solid 
state,  838 
In  solution,  842 
IVben  mixed,  849 
Vapours  of,  inodorous,  841 
Solubility,  837 

Antidotes  and  treatment,  862 
Sale  of,  should  be  regulated,  867 
Cases  of  poisoning  by,  850 
Arsenite  of  potash,  868 

An  antidote  to  bites  of  serpents,  963 
Arsenites,  tests  of,  868  _ 

Arseniureited  hydrogen  gas,  its  effects, 
872 

Arseniuretted  hydrogen  test,  845 
Arum  maculatum,  poisoning  by,  954 
Arum,  other  species  of,  poisonous,  954 
Ascites  feigned,  27 
Asphyxia,  557 

Various  kinds  of,  557 
Of  privies,  615 
Asphyxia  idiopathica,  558 
Atropa  belladonna,  poisoning  by,  1029 
Atropine,  1031 

Auscultation  in  cases  of  supposed  preg- 
nancy, 143 

To  ascertain  the  life  of  the  foetus,  194 
Azalea  pontica,  a narcotic  poison,  1005 

Barbadoes  leg,  feigned,  28 
Barytes  and  its  salts,  poisoning  by,  J.i.) 
Carbonate  of,  939 
Muriate  of,  940 
Tests,  940 
Antidotes,  941 
Beard,  growth  of,  after  death,  54o 
Bee,  sting  of,  964 

Bee,  humble,  sting  of,  964 

Belladonna  (see  Atropa  belladonna),  lO-.l 

Bile,  acrid,  may  poison  animals,  /ao 
Birth,  legal  time  of,  by  the  Roman  law, 

377 

in  England,  380 
in  France,  378 
in  Prussia,  377 

in  Scotland,  379  

Rapid,  in-stances  of,  189,  3i._ , 
Bismuth,  nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  918 
Tests,  919 

Bites  of  poisonous  serpents,  960 
Bitter  almonds  (see  Almonds),  102.t  , 
Black  flux,  reduction  of  arsenious  acu 
with,  839 

Black  oxide  of  arsenic,  867  . 

Bladder,  state  of,  in  new-born  infants, 
304 

Bladder,  wounds  of,  >29 
Bladder,  rupture  of,  >29 
Blindne.ss,  feigned,  23 
Blood,  fluidity  of,  531,  666 
Its  chemical  characters,  608 
Vomiting  of,  feigned,  10 
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Blood,  menstrual,  133 
Blood  in  pregnancy,  142 
Blows  after  death,  marks  of,  534 
On  the  stomach,  725 
Bodies,  combustion  of  human,  575 
Brain,  dissection  of  the,  527 
Injuries  of  the,  71 1 
Breasts  in  pregnancy,  128 
Bromide  of  mercury,  804 
Bromine,  cyanuret  of,  1070 
Bromine,  poisoning  by,  811  ' 

Brucea  antidysenterica,  1055 
Effects,  1055 
Characters,  105G 
Brucine,  a vegetable  alkali,  1058 
Bryonia  dioica,  poisoning  by,  943 
Bullet,  murder  discovered  by  examina- 
tion of,  592 

Burns,  death  from,  569 
After  death,  571 

Cachexia,  feigned,  11 
Cresarean  operation,  220 

I/aws  concerning  property  when  in- 
fant is  extracted  by  the,  220 
Cadmium,  experiments  with,  939 
Calculi,  feigned  excretion  of,  21 
Calcutta,  Black  Hole  of,  609 
Caladium  seguinum,  1073 
Calla  palustris,  an  acrid  poison,  954 
Calomel,  characters  of,  887 
Corrosivesublimate converted  into,  887 
Caltha  palustris,  949 
Camphor,  its  effects,  1058 
Cancer,  feigned,  31 

Cantharides,  effects  in  producing  abor- 
tion,  256 

Cantharides,  ])oisoning  by,  955 
Symptoms,  956 

Appearances  on  dissection,  958 
Treatment  in,  959 
Cantharidin,  955 
Carhazotic  acid,  1024 
Carbonic  acid  gas,  death  from,  609 
Modes  in  which  it  is  generated,  609 
Effects  by,  6 1 1 

Appearances  on  dissection,  612 
Carbonic  oxide,  effects  on  the  human 
system,  1025 

Carburetted  hydrogen  gas,  1026 
Caruncnlie  myrtiformes,  92 
Castor  oil  plant,  947 
Castration,  56,  59,  740 
Catalepsy,  feigned,  17 
Cathartics,  effects  of,  in  producing  abor- 
tion, 255 

Caustic  alkalies,  poisoning  by,  812 
Caustic  lunar  (see  Silver),  oio 
f erbera  ahovai  and  manglias,  noxious 
effects  of,  1050 

Cerbera  tanghin  and  tanguin,  lutisoniner 
by,  1050 


Cerium,  experiments  with,  938 
Certificate  of  exemption  from  military 
duty,  51 

Cerusse,  poisoning  by,  925 
ChaBrophyllum  sylvestre,  poisoning  bv, 
1040 


Chailletia  toxicaria  and  erecta,  1071 
Chancellor,  his  jurisdiction  over  idiots 
and  lunatics,  451,  453 
Charcoal,  fumes  of,  noxious,  610 
Chelidoniuin  glaucium  and  majus,  poi- 
soning by,  950 

Chemical  examination  of  poisons,  777 
Chenopodium  murale,  1072 
Cherry'-laurel  water,  poisoning  by,  1013 
Childbearing,  earliest  period  of,  148,  400 
Latest  period  of,  208,  402 
(See  Gestation.) 

Child-murder  (see  Infanticide),  225 
Children,  legitimacy  of,  356 
Chloride  of  cj'anogen,  1070 
Chloride  of  lime,  sprinkling  with,  551 
Chloride  of  soda,  817 
Chlorine,  poisoning  by,  977 
Cholera  morbus,  symptoms  of,  distin- 
guishing it  from  poisons,  764 
Cholera,  resembling  poisoning,  765 
Cliorea,  feigned,  17 
Chromate  of  potash,  poisoning  by,  930 
Cicuta  maculata,  poisoning  by,  1038 
Cicuta  virosa,  poisoning  by,  1037 
Cider,  danger  of  lead  in,  932 
Cinnabar,  poisoning  by,  894 
Circulation  in  the  foetus,  272 
Cissus  glandulosa,  1050 
Citric  acid,  803 
Classification  of  poisons,  750 
Clematis  vitalba,  and  other  species,  poi- 
■ soiling  by,  950 
Clitoris,  enlargement  of  the,  83 
Cobalt,  poisoning  by,  938 
Cocculus  indicus,  poisoning  by,  1059 
Codeine,  993,  998 

Colchicum  autumnale,  poisoning  by. 

Cold,  death  from  exposure  to,  562 
Death  of  new-born  infant  from,  316 
Cold  water,  death  from  drinking,  564,  764 
Colic,  Devonshire,  932 
Colica  i>ictonura,  its  symptoms  and  cause, 
933 


Colocynth,  poisoning  by,  944 
Coluber  berus,  bite  of,  959 
Combustibility,  preternatural,  575 
Causes  assigned  for,  580 
Commission  of  lunacy,  454 
Compos  or  non  compos,  451 
Compound  poisoning,  1074 
Concealed  iiregiiancy,  124,  148 
Concealed  delivery,  170,  174 
Concealed  insanity,  439,  446 
Conception  (see  Pregnancy),  120 
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Congestion  of  blood  in  the  viscera,  635 
Congenital  malformations,  32G 
Conium  maculatnm,  poisoning  by,  1030 
Consent,  age  of,  103 
Consent  not  necessary  to  impregnation, 
117 

Consumption,  feigned,  G 
Contusion,  531 
Convolvulus  jalapa,  950 
Convolvulus  scammonea,  950 
Convulsions,  feigned,  17 
Copper,  902 

Metallic,  its  action,  902 
Facility  of  its  oxidation,  903 
Carbonate  and  oxide  of,  poisoning  by, 
904 

Verdigris,  poisoning  by,  905 
Appearances  on  dissection,  907 
Effect  on  animals,  907 
Chemical  tests,  908 
Antidotes,  910 
Sulphate,  poisoning  by,  90G 
Utensils  dangerous,  903 
Oxidation  of,  by  various  aliments  and 
drinks,  904 

Coriaria  myrtifolia,  poisoning  by,  1059 
Coroner,  duty  of,  523 
Corpora  lutea,  how  far  a sign  of  impreg- 
nation, 180,  184,  248 
Corpse,  bleeding,  603 
Corrosive  sublijiate,  873 
Internally  given,  873 
Effects  in  considerable  doses,  873 
Administered  by  injection,  875 
Effects  of,  externally  applied,  875 
Appearances  on  dissection,  876 
Effects  on  animals,  877 
Chemical  proofs,  879 
In  the  solid  state,  879 
In  the  fluid  state,  880 
In  organic  mixtures,  884 
Decomposed  in  the  stomach,  883 
Antidotes  and  treatment,  891 
Effects  of,  introduced  into  the  dead 
body,  770 
Coventry  act,  710 
Crab,  occasionally  poisonous,  969 
Cream  of  tartar,  815 
Creosote,  10G9 

Crotalus  horridus  (see  Rattlesnake),  961 
Croton  tiglium,  poisoning  by,  948 
Crying,  a necessary  proof  of  life  in  new- 
born children  in  Scotland,  216 
Not  a necessary  proof  of  life  in  Eng- 
land, 213 

Of  the  child  in  the  womb,  309 
Cucumis  colocynthis,  944 
Cupping-glasses  in  poisoning,  779 
Curare,  a South  American  poison,  1057 
Account  of  its  preparation,  1057 
Curtesy,  tenant  by  tlie,  213 

Effeet  of  caisarean  operation  on,  220 


Cyanogen  gas,  1020 
Cyanuret  of  bromine,  1070 
Cyanuret  of  iodine,  1070 
Cyanuret  of  mercury,  894 
Cyanuret  of  potassium,  1070_ 

Cyclamen  europreum,  poisoning  by,  953 
Cymbalaria,  an  ingredient  in  slow  poi- 
sons, 759 

Cynanchum  erectum  and  viminale,  poi- 
sonous, 1050 
Cynapium,  1039 
Cytisine,  1065 
Cytisus  laburnum,  1064 

Daniel’s  test  in  cases  of  infanticide,  283 
Daphne  gnldium,  and  other  species,  poi- 
soning by,  950 

Darnel,  mixed  with  bread,  noxious,  1004 
Datura  stramonium,  poisoning  by,  1031 
Datura  tatula,  and  other  species,  poison- 
ous, 1034 
Daturine,  1034 

Deaf  and  dumb,  may  be  witnesses,  515 
hlay  be  tried  for  crimes,  516 
May  obtain  possession  of  their  estate, 
516 

Deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  a person  born, 
is  an  idiot,  515 

A person  grown  so,  non  compos,  515 
Deafness,  feigned,  24 
Deafness  and  dumbness,  feigned,  25 
Death,  sudden,  causes  of,  554 
By  burning,  569 
By  cold,  502 

By  drinking  cold  water,  564 
By  drowning,  659 
By  exposure  to  noxious  gases,  609 
By  hanging,  616 
By  hunger,  565 
By  intoxication,  1065 
By  lightning,  568 
By  pressure  in  a crowd,  658 
By  smothering,  656 
By  strangling,  642 
By  wounds,  582 
From  passion,  555 
From  latent  causes,  556 
Death-bed  declarations,  1095 
Death-bed,  law  of,  in  Scotland,  506 
Decidua,  157 

Defloration,  pregnancy  after,  118 
Defloration,  signs  of,  94 
Delirium  tremens,  49#  / 

Character  of,  492 
Cases  of,  493 
A species  of  insanity,  492 
Delirium  of  fever,  produces  temporary 
insanity,  487 
Deeiverv,  170 

Signs  of  recent,  171  „„ 

Examination  in  doubtful  cases  of,  1<3 
Concealed,  174 
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Delivery,  pretended,  175 
Appearances  on  dissection,  177 
Whether  possible,  when  the  female  is 
unconscious  of  it,  188 
Danger  to  the  child  if  unassisted,  191 
Signs  of  the  death  of  the  child  before 
and  during,  192,  195 
Premature,  3G1 
Protracted,  362 

By  the  Cfesarean  operation,  220 
Delphine,  a vegetable  alkali,  949 
Delphinium  staphysagria,  poisoning  by, 
949 

Dementia,  definition  of,  434 
Symptoms  of,  434 
Feigned,  442 

Often  a consequence  of  mania,  434 
Demonomania,  438 
Diamonds,  powder  of,  759,  875 
Diaphragm,  wounds  of,  723 
Diarrhoea,  feigned,  12 
Digestion  of  the  stomach  after  death, 
773 

John  Hunter’s  account  of,  773 
Diagnosis  between  it  and  the  effects 
of  poison,  775 

Digitalis  purpurea,  poisoning  by,  104G 
Diseased  flesh  of  animals,  972 
Diseased  wheat,  10G4 
Diseases,  disqualifying,  39 
Feigned,  1 

Exempting  from  military  service, 
in  England,  47 
in  France,  42 
in  the  Netherlands,  4G 
in  Prussia,  47 

ill  the  United  States,  41,  50 

Disqualifying  diseases,  39 
In  civil  and  criminal  cases,  39 
For  military  serviee,  41 
Dippel’s  oil,  10G9 
Dirca  palustris,  1071 
Dissection,  in  death  from  hanging, 
624 

In  death  from  noxious  inhalations, 
609 

In  death  from  rape,  100 
In  death  from  starvation,  565 
In  death  from  strangling,  644 
In  death  from  poisoning,  529 
Death  from  punctures  during,  972 
Of  child  in  cases  of  infanticide,  332 
Wedico-legal  rules  for,  525 
Of  the  abdomen,  529 
Of  the  head,  526 
Of  the  thorax,  528 
Of  the  vagina,  100 
Of  the  uterus,  178 

Diuretics,  effects  of,  in  producing  abor. 
tion,  256 

Divorce,  on  account  of  Impotence,  52, 71 
Doubtful  sex,  75  ’ 


Doubtful  sex,  cases  of,  7<5 
Importance  of  deciding  on  cases  of,  85 
Dropsy,  encysted,  127 
Dropsy,  feigned,  27 
Combined  with  pregnancy,  147 
Dropsy  of  the  uterus,  154 
Signs  distinguishing  it  from  preg.. 
nancy,  126 

Drowning,  death  by,  659 
Signs  of  death  by,  661 
Signs  of  death  previous  to,  673 
Causes  of  death  by,  660 
Suicide  by,  688 
Of  new-born  children,  320 
Drunkenness  no  excuse  for  crimes,  491 
Dumbness,  feigned,  25 
Dura  mater,  wounds  of,  713 
Dysentery,  feigned,  12 
Dysmenorrhoea,  membranes  expelled 
in,  157 

Ear,  wounds  of,  766 
Eaii  de  noyeau,  sometimes  poisonous, 
1024 

Eau  mddiclnale  of  Hnsson,  1045 
Ecchymosis,  meaning  of  the  term,  531 
Around  the  neck,  619 
Echites  suberecta,  1072 
Elaterium,  its  nature  and  eflfects,  943 
Elaterine,  944 
Elder,  poisoning  by,  955 
Emetic  tartar,  poisoning  by,  898 
Emetics,  eflfects  of,  in  producing  abor- 
tion, 254 
Emetin,  1049 

Eniissio  seminis  in  cases  of  rape,  112 
Emphysema,  feigned,  27 
Emphysema  of  the  womb,  157 
Empyreumatlc  oils,  1069 
Enamel  powder,  whether  poisonous,  974 
Epilepsy,  feigned,  14 

Often  causes  Insanity,  490 
Often  complicated  with  insanity,  490 
Epispadias,  55 
Equisetum  hyemale,  1073 
Ergot,  its  effects  on  the  human  system, 
1062  ’ 
Its  botanical  character,  1062 
Its  effects  in  producing  abortion,  259 
Diseases  produced  by,  1062 
Ervnm  ervillia,  1064 
Erysipelas  after  wounds,  701 
Ether,  nitric,  1068 

Ether,  sulphuric,  effects  on  animals. 
1068 

Euphorbia  offlcinarum,  poisoning  by,  945 
Euphorbia  lathyris,  and  other  species 
poisonous,  946  ’ 

Euphorbium,  945 
Evidence,  medical,  1077 
Execution,  pregnancy  a pica  in  bar  of, 
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Execution,  supervening  of  insanity,  to 
prevent,  458 

Exemption  from  military  duty  by  dis- 
ease, 43 

Extra-uterine  foetus,  wliether  ever  born 
alive,  224 

Extra,  uterine  pregnancy,  symptoms  of, 

147 

Extremities,  wo\inds  of  the,  732 
Eyes,  wounds  of,  714 

Face,  wounds  of  the,  714 
Fallopian  tubes,  state  of,  after  delivery, 
178,  248 

Falls  or  blows,  cause  of  death,  584,  713 
Fasting,  pretended,  35 
Feigned  diseases,  1 
Rules  for  detection,  2 
Feigned  insanity,  439 

Rules  for  detection  of,  439 
Fevers,  feigned,  4,  27 
Fire-arms,  wounds  fi’om,  590,  733 
Fishes,  poisonous,  905 
List  of,  966 
Treatment  for,  969 
Fistulo  in  ano,  feigned,  32 
Fluidity  of  the  blood,  631, 600 
Flux,  black,  839 
Fly-poivder,  867 
Foetal  circulation,  272 
Foeticide,  238 
Fcf.tus,  motion  of,  135 
Extra-uterine,  224 
Size  of,  at  various  periods,  198 
Skeleton  of,  at  various  periods,  202 
■\Veiglit  of,  at  various  periods,  198, 
203 

Length  of,  at  various  periods,  198,  200 
Signs  of  the  maturity  of,  208 
Signs  of  the  immaturity  of,  208 
Dissection  of,  in  cases  of  infanticide, 
332 

Viability  of,  210 
At  what  age  it  has  survived,  21 1 
Its  living,  meaning  of,  in  the  laws  of 
various  countries,  213 
Its  living,  tenant  by  the  curtesy,  holds 
« by,  213 

Food,  adulterated  with  lead,  931 
Foundling  hospitals,  examination  of  their 
utility,  350 

Mortality  in  them,  351 
Fowler’s  solution,  868 
Foxglove,  1046 

Fracture,  before  and  after  death,  537 
Fractures,  feigned,  32 
Froth  in  the  bronchias,  666 

Gall-ldadder,  wounds  of,  727 
Galvanism,  red\iction  of  corrosive  sub- 
limate  l)v,  882,  886 
Gamboge,  its  effects  on  animals,  951 


Gas,  carbonic  acid,  its  effects,  609 
Nitrous  acid,  its  effects,  978 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen,  its  effects, 
615 

Sulphurous  acid,  its  effects,  979 
Gas  lights,  their  effects,  1026 
Gases,  irritant,  977 
Gases,  narcotic,  1025  ♦ 

Gases,  noxious,  death  by  exposure  to, 
609 

Gastric  juice,  perforation  of  the  stomach 
by,  773 

Appearance  of  the  perforations  by, 

774 

Gualtheria  procumbens,  1072 
Gclsemium  nitidum,  a poison,  1072 
Gestation,  ordinary  period  of,  356 
in  animats,  359 
whether  irregular,  360 
Protracted,  362 
Causes  of  variation  of,  357 
Glass,  powdered,  effects  of,  974 
Gluten,  an  antidote  of  corrosive  subli- 
mate, 892 

Gold,  muriate  of,  poisoning  by,  917 
Gold,  fulminating,  poisoning  by,  918 
Gonorrhoea,  feigned,  21 
Gout,  in  an  insurance  on  life,  413 
Gratiola  officinalis,  poisoning  by,  951 
Gravel,  feigned,  21 
Gun-shot  wounds,  590,  733 

Hajmanthus  toxicariiJS,  1073 
Haematemesis,  feigned,  10 
Ilsematuria,  feigned,  10 
Hajmoptysis,  feigned,  10  _ 

Ha?morrhage,  as  indicative  of  injury 
before  death,  530 
After  death,  531,  603 
Constitutional,  cases  of,  696 
Hsemorrhoids,  feigned,  11 
Hair,  its  growth  after  death,  545,  550 
Hallucination,  definition  of,  427 
Cases  of,  489 
Hanging,  death  by,  616 

Modes  in  which  it  is  induced,  617 
Marks  of  death  by,  619 
Appearances  on  dissection,  625 
Murder  by,  628 
Suicide  by,  630 

Murder  of  new-born  children  by,  3-0 
Head,  wounds  of  the,  708 
Heart,  feigned  diseases  of  the,  5 
Heart,  wounds  of  the,  720 
Hellebore,  black,  poisoning  by,  1043 
Fictid,  poisoning  by,  1044 
M'hite,  poisoning  by,  1044 
Helonias  erytbrosperma,  1073 
Hemlock,  itoisoning  by,  1036 
American,  poisoning  by,  1038 
Water,  poisoning  by,  1037 
Henbane,  poisoning  by,  1002 
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I Hepatitis,  feigned,  C 

I Hermaplirodites,  75 

I Non-existence  of,  75 

9 Supposed  cases  of,  7 5 

M Laws  concerning,  77 

H Hernia,  feigned,  29 

H Hippomane  mancinella,  poisonous,  947 
I Honey,  poisonous,  971 

□ Symptoms,  972 

D Hornet,  sting  of,  poisonous,  9fi4 

I Hospitals,  foundling,  350 

I Humble  bee,  sting  of,  964 

I Hunger,  death  by,  565 

n Appearances  on  dissection,  565 

H Hura  crepitans,  1071 

■ Hydatids  in  the  uterus,  154,251 

■ Symptoms  of,  155 

I Hydrated  oxide  of  iron,  863 

B Hydriodate  of  potash,  poisoning  by, 
810 

Hydrobromate  of  potash,  poisoning  by, 
812 

Hydrocele,  feigned,  28 
Hydrocephalus,  feigned,  27 
Hydrochloric  acid,  poisoning  by,  797 
Hydrochlorate  of  ammonia,  816 
Hydrocotile  vulgaris,  an  acrid  poison, 
954 

Hydrocyanate  of  ammonia,  1013 
; Hydrocyanic  acid  (see  Prussic  acid). 
Hydrocyanic  ether,  1013 
Hydrogen  gas,  1027 
Hydrogenated  sulphuret  of  potash,  817 
Hydrophobia,  972 
I Feigned,  19 

I Hydrostatic  test  of  infanticide,  291 
* Objections  to,  and  examination  of 

i these,  292  to  305  ’ 

■j  Directions  for  performing,  301 

I Hymen,  existence  of,  89 

As  a proof  of  virginity,  90 
Hymen,  imperforate,  67,  126 
Hyoscyamus  albus,  poisoning  by,  1003 
Hyoscyamus  niger,  poisoning  by,  1002 
Hypochondriasis,  its  characteristics,  488 
Distinction  between  it  and  mclan- 
I choly,  489 

I Hypospadias,  55 

I Hysteria,  feigned,  18 

Identity,  disputed  cases  of,  404  to  409 
I Use  of  physical  signs  in  determining, 
409 

'j  Identity  of  deadjiodies,  551 

ij  Idiosyncracy,  its  effects,  748,  763 

•|  Idiotism,  its  frequency  in  some  conn- 
tries,  435 

Characteristics  of,  435 
Its  complication  with  other  diseases, 
4;i5 

Feigned,  442 

I ImOTS,  laws  concerning,  458 


Idiots,  Definition  of,  in  law,  451 
Method  of  proving  persons,  459 
Persons  born  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind, 
are,  515 

Illusions,  what  constitutes  them,  427 
Imbecilit}'',  mental,  4.35,  507 
Immature  foetus,  signs  of,  208 
IsiPOTENCE,  a cause  of  divorce,  52 
Laws  concerning  it,  53,  72 
Causes  of,  in  the  male,  54 
Absolute,  54 
Accidental,  60 
Curable,  59 

Diseases  that  cause  temporary,  64 
That  do  not  cause  temporary,  62 
Causes  of,  in  the  female,  64 
Curable,  67 
Incurable,  64,  69 
Impregnation,  during  sleep,  169 
In  cases  of  rape,  118 
When  the  female  is  in  a stupor,  168 
Incoherent  madness,  433 
Incontinence  of  urine,  feigned,  20 
Indigestion,  its  symptoms,  resembling 
poison,  763 

Infant  cannot  make  a valid  will,  501 
Infanticide,  225,  1086 
Historv  of,  in  various  countries,  225 
to  238 

Definition  of,  238 
Murder  of  the  foetus  in  utero,  238 
Vitality  of  the  foetus,  239 
Proofs  of  the  murder  of  the  foetus 
(see  Abortion),  242 
Proofs  of  the  child  being  born  alive, 
269 

from  the  character  of  the  blood,  269 
from  condition  of  heart  and  blood 
vessels,  271 

Proofs  of  the  child  having  respired 
after  birth,  282 

General  configuration  and  size  of 
thorax,  282 

Volume  or  size  of  the  lungs,  283 
Relative  situation  of  the  lungs,  283 
Shape  of  the  lungs,  284 
Colour  of  the  lungs,  285 
Consistence  or  density  of  the  lungs, 
286 

Specific  gravity  of  the  lungs,  291 
Objections  to  the  hydrostatic  test, 
292 

State  of  the  liver,  302 
Discharge  of  the  meconium,  303 
State  of  the  bladder,  304 
Means  of  death. 

Criminal,  314 
Accidental,  322 

Circumstantial  evidence  of,  330 
External  and  internal  examination  of 
the  child,  .332 

Mode  of  conducting  dissection,  332 
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Ikpakticidt!,  Reports  of  cases,  334, 354 
Laws  against,  346 
Insanity, 424 
Symptoms  of,  424 
Causes  of,  438 
IRoral,  437,  477 
Feigned,  439 
Concealed,  439 

Rule  for  detection  of  feigned  and  con- 
cealed,  439 

Excuses  from  crimes,  458 
Incapacitates  from  making  a will,  501 
(See  Mania  and  Melancholia.) 
Insensibility  during  delivery,  188 
Insurance  upon  lives,  411 
Intestines,  wounds  pf,  725 
Intoxication,  death  from,  1085 
Symptoms  indicative  of  danger,  1085 
Treatment,  1087 

Does  not  excuse  from  punishment,  491 
Iodic  acid,  a test,  788 
Iodide  of  arsenic,  872 
Iodide  of  mercury,  894 
Iodide  of  lead,  935 
Iodine,  poisoning  by,  807 
Tests  of,  808 
Cyamiret  of,  1070 
Ipecacuanha,  1048 
Iridium,  experiments  with,  938 
Iron,  hydrated  oxide  of,  863 
Iron,  sulphate  of,  poisonous,  920 
Muriate  of,  poisonous,  920 
Irritant  poisons,  their  effects,  751 
List  of,  781 

Jalap,  poisoning  by,  950 
Jatropha  curcas  and  manihot,  poison- 
ing by,  947 
Jaundice,  feigned,  1 1 
Juniper,  oil  of,  effects  of,  in  producing 
abortion,  258 

Junlperus  sabina,  effects  of,  in  producing 
abortion,  257 
Poisoning  by,  951 

Kahnia  latifolia,  poisoning  by,  1072 
Renders  honey  poisonous,  971 
Renders  pheasants  poisonous,  970 
Kidneys,  wounds  of,  728 
King’s  yellow,  889 
Kreosote,  1069 

Ijaburnum,  1064 

Lactuca  virosa,  a narcotic  poison,  1004 
Ijameuess,  feigned,  29 
Larynx,  wounds  of,  717 
liathyrus  cicera,  poisonous,  1084 
Laurel-water,  poisoning  by,  1013 
I/aurus  cnmphora,  1058 
I,EAH,  poisoning  by,  920 
Acetate  of,  symptoms  of  poisoning  by, 
920 


liEAD,  acetate  of,  sometimes  innoxious, 
921 

Effect  on  animals,  922 
Carbonate  of,  poisoning  by,  925 
Water  impregnated  with,  929 
Litharge,  its  effects,  928 
Food  adulterated  with,  931 
Earthen  vessels  glazed  with,  noxious, 
931 

Cider  adulterated  with,  932 
Rum  adulterated  with,  932 
Syrups  adulterated  with,  933 
Wines  adulterated  with,  931 
Emanations  of,  933 
Tests  of  the  various  salts  of,  934 
Antidotes  of,  935 
Iodide  of,  935 
Muriate  of,  928 
Action  of  air  on,  928 
Cheese  adulterated  with,  933 
Sugar  adulterated  with,  933 
Legitimacy,  356 

Laws  of  various  countries  on,  377 
Lightning,  death  by,  588 
Appearances  from,  569 
Lime-kilns,  their  exhalations  poisonous, 
810 

Lime,  quick,  poisoning  by,  816 
Lineae  albicantes,  a sign  of  delivery,  172 
Lips,  wounds  of,  766 
Litharge,  poisoning  by,  928 
Adulteration  of  wines  by,  931 
Liver,  wounds  of,  727 
I/iver  of  sulphur,  poisoning  by,  817 
Antidote,  818 
Lividity  in  the  dead,  538 
Lives,  insurance  upon,  411 
Policies  on,  how  vitiated,  412 
Lobelia  inflata,  and  other  species,  poi- 
soning by,  953 

Lobster,  sometimes  noxious,  969 
Loliiim  temulentum,  poisoning  by,  1064 
Lucid  interval,  definition  of,  formerly, 
460 

At  the  present  day,  465 
Application  of,  in  civil  cases,  464 
Application  of,  in  criminal  cases,  4CC 
Difficulty  of  ascertaining,  468 
■Will  made  during,  509 
Lunacy  (See  Insanity). 

Lungs,  wounds  of,  719 

Their  state  in  new-born  infants,  282 
IVeight  of,  286,  288 
Examination  of,  300, 

Volume,  or  size,  relative  situation, 
shape,  colour,  consistency,  and 
specific  gravity  of,  283 

IMackerel,  sometimes  noxiou.s,  969 
Madness,  423 
Maiming,  feigned,  32 
Manchineel,  947 
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Manganese,  experiments  with,  930 
Mania,  425 
Symptoms  of,  425 
Duration  of  paroxysms  of,  430 
Feigned,  439 
Concealed,  439 

JIania  a potu  (see  Delirium  tremens). 
Mayhem,  definition  of,  739 
Mayhem,  laws  against,  739 
Mechanical  Irritants,  974 
Meconic  acid,  988,  991 
Meconine,  982,  988 

Meconium,  discharge  of,  in  new-born 
infants,  303 
Medical  evidence,  1077 
Medico-legal  dissection,  its  importance. 


Rules  for,  625 
In  poisoning,  529,  786 
In  rape,  101 

Melancholy,  its  symptoms,  431 
A frequent  cause  of  insanity,  492 
Melancholy,  time  of  life  when  it  occurs, 
433  ’ 


Feigned,  442 

Diagnosis  between,  and  hypochon- 
driasis, 489 
Melia  azederach,  1072 
Menses,  period  of  their  recurrence,  358 
Menses,  suppression  of,  how  far  a sign 
of  pregnancy,  132 
Menstruation,  feigned,  11,  I34 
Menstruation,  the  age  when  it  com- 
mences, 148 
Mental  alienation,  423 
Merciirialis  perennis,  poisoning  by,  1051 
Meucuiiy,  073 
Cyanuret  of,  894 
Metallic,  whether  a poison,  898 
Nitrate  of,  893 
Sulphuret  of,  894 
Deutobromide  of,  894 
Red  oxide  of,  893 
Red  precipitate  of,  893 
Vtapours  of,  their  effects,  895 

renewed. 


Effects  m procuring  abortion  (see  Cor- 
rosive  sublimate),  258 
Mesentery,  wounds  of,  727 
Milk,  secretion  of,  how  far  a sign  ol 
pregnancy,  131  ^ 

IIow  far  a sign  of  delivery,  172 
Moles,  definition  of,  152,  251 
Symptoms  of,  153 

result  of  conception,  152 
Molybdenum  experiments  with,  937 
Momordica  elaterium,  943 
Monomania,  symptoms  of,  430 
Affecting  the  validity  of  wills,  610 
Monsters,  division  of,  221  ’ 

Their  inheriting,  223 


Morphine,  982,  988 
Moral  insanity,  437,  477 
Muriate  of  ammonia,  poisoning  by,  816 
Muriatic  acid  gas,  979 
Muriatic  acid,  poisoning  by,  797 
Mussels,  poisoning  by,  960 
Mushrooms,  poisonous,  1060 
Symptoms  of,  1060 
Appeai-ances  on  dissection,  1061 
Treatment,  1061 
Mutilation,  laws  on,  738 
Myopia,  feigned,  22 

Narceine,  989 

Narcissus,  pseudo- narcissus,  poisoning 
by,  950 

Narcotic  poisons,  981 
Symptoms  of,  751 
Appearances  on  dissection,  767 
Narcotico-acrid  poisons,  1028 
Symptoms,  751 

Appearances  on  dissection,  770 
Narcotine,  981,  988,  993 
Navel-string  (see  Umbilical  cord). 
Near-sightedness,  feigned,  22 
Neck,  dislocation  of,  in  hanging,  618 
Wounds  of  the,  766 
Nerium  oleander,  poisoning  by,  1049 
Neuralgia,  feigned,  9 
Nicotiana  tabacum,  poisoning  by,  1034 
Nicotine,  1035 

Nickel,  experiments  with,  938 
Nitrate  of  silver  (see  Silver), 

Nitrate  of  mercury,  893 
Nitre,  poisoning  by,  814  (see  Potash). 
^ITIIIC  ACID,  poisoning  by,  789 
Division  of  poisoning  into  four  classes. 
789 

Symptoms  of  each,  790 
Appearances  on  dissection,  793 
Chemical  proofs  of,  796 
Treatment,  797 
Nitrogen,  poisoning  by,  1025 
Nitrous  acid  gas,  poisoning  by,  978 
Nitric  ether,  1068 
Nitrous  oxide  gas,  1026 
Non  compos  (see  Insanity),  451 
Nose,  wounds  of,  715 
Nostalgia,  20,  490 
Feigned,  20 

Noxious  inhalations,  death  from,  609 
Nuncupative  wills,  500 
Nux  vomica,  its  effects,  1051 
Nyctalopia,  feigned,  24 
Nymphomania,  438 

CEnanthe  crocata,  poisoning  by,  1039 
Fistulosa,  poisonous,  1039 
CEsophagus,  perforation  of,  in  exjieri- 
ments  with  potassium,  754 
Oils,  empyreumatic,  1069 
Oil  of  tar,  1069 
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Oil,  Dippel’s,  10G9 

Oil  of  tansy,  1073 

Oil  of  vitriol,  poisoning  by,  781 

Oil  of  wintergreen,  1074 

Oil  of  cedar,  1074 

Old  age,  debility  of  mind  produced  by, 
498 

M'ills  made  in,  507 
Omentum,  wounds  of, 

Operation,  caesarean,  220 
Operation,  deatli  after  an,  707 
Opbtbalmia,  feigned,  22 
Opium,  its  compound  nature,  982 
Symptoms  of  poisoning  by,  982 
Eating,  984 

Appearances  on  dissection,  989 
Effect  on  animals,  985 
Treatment,  998 
Tests  of,  993 

Ornithoryncbns  paradoxus,  970 
Orpiinent,  809 

Osmium,  experiments  with,  937 
Ovaria,  absence  of,  69 
Essential  to  puberty,  69 
Ovarian  dropsy,  127 
Oxalic  acid,  poisoning  by,  799 
Symptoms  of,  800 
Appearances  on  dissection,  801 
Effects  on  animals  of,  802 
Tests  of,  803 
Antidotes  of,  805 
Oxygen  gas,  1025 
Oxymuriate  of  lime,  817 
Oxymuriatic  acid  gas,  poisoning  by, 

977 

Oysters  sometimes  noxious,  969 
Ozoena,  feigned,  32 

Pain,  feigned,  7 

Palladium,  experiments  with,  938 
Palsy,  feigned,.  13 
From  lead,  934 

AFill  made  after  an  attack  of,  504 
Pancreas,  wounds  of,  727 
Paramorphine,  989,  993 
Paris  qnadrifolia,  a narcotic  poison,  1004 
Parturition  (see  Delivery),  170 
Passiflora  quadrangularis,  1072 
Passions,  violent,  effects  of,  555 
Pastinaca  sativa,  poisoning  by,  954 
Paternity  of  children,  where  widows 
marry  immediately,  382 
Paverine,  989 

Peach,  its  kernels  contain  prussic  acid, 
1013 

Pedicularis  palustris,  poisonous,  951 
Peganum  harinala,  a narcotic,  1005 
Penis,  malconformations  of,  54 
Pennyroyal,  abortion  from,  259 
Perforation  of  the  stomach,  706 
If  a sign  of  poison,  773,  829 
Personal  identity,  404 


Peiisoks  found  dead,  522 
From  natural  causes,  554 
From  cold,  562 
From  lightning,  568 
From  noxious  inhalations,  609 
From  hanging,  016 
From  strangling,  642 
From  drowning,  659 
From  smothering,  656 
From  wounds,  582 
From  burning,  569 
From  hunger,  565 
From  poisons,  745 
Petechiee,  feigned,  32 
Pheasant,  sometimes  poisonous,  970 
Phosphorus,  poisoning  by,  805 
Physalia,  poisonotrs,  970 
Physalis  somnifera,  a narcotic,  1 005 
Physconia,  feigned,  28 
Physonietra,  case  of,  157 
Phytolacca  decandra,  poisoning  by,  954 
Picrotoxine,  1059 
Piscidia  erythina,  1071 
Placental  mark,  188 
Placental  sound,  143 
Platina,  nitro-muriate  of,  918 
Ploiicquet’s  test  in  cases  of  infanticide, 
287 

Plumbago  enroptea,  an  acrid  poison, 
953 

Poisoning,  false  accusation  of,  762 
Componnd,  1074 
Poisons,  745 
Definition  of,  740 
Mode  of  action  of,  746 
Resistance  to,  in  man,  747 
Resistance  to,  in  animals,  748 
Introduction  of,  748 
Classification  of,  750 
Signs  of,  on  the  living  body,  750 
Signs  of,  on  the  dead  body,  766 
Exhibition  of,  to  animals,  754 
Exhibition  of,  to  persons  during  sick- 
ness, 755 

Secret  and  slow,  757 
To  a number  at  once,  760 
Diseases  resembling  effects  of,  763 
Appearances  resembling  ditto,  771 
Administered  by  injection,  769 
Effects  on  the  dead  body,  769 
Irritant,  781 
Narcotic,  981 
Narcotico-acrid,  1028 
Poisonous  fishes,  965 
Poisonous  serpents,  960 
Symptoms  of  bite  of,  961 
Antidotes  to  bite  of,  962 
Policy  on  lives,  411 
How  vitiated,  1 12 
Polygala  senega,  259,  963 
Polygala  venenosa,  1072 
Polypus  of  the  nose,  feigned,  28 
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Potash,  caustic,  poisoning  by,  812 
Carbonate  of,  poisoning  by,  812 
Appearances  on  dissection,  813 
Hydrogenated  siilphnret  of,  poisoning 
by,  817  , 

Nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  814 
Symptoms,  814 
Effect  on  animals,  815 
Hydrobromate  of,  812 
Hydriodate  of,  810 
Arsenite  of,  868 
Arseniate  of,  868 
Potassium,  cyanuret  of,  1070 
Pregnancy,  120 

Laws  on,  in  civil  and  criminal  cases, 
120 

Signs  of,  124  to  145 
Concealed’,  124,  148 
Laws  punishing,  348 
Pretended,  124,  157 
Auscultation  as  a test  of,  143 
No  one  certain  sign  of,  146 
Extra-uterine,  147  • 

Plea  of,  122 

Signs  of,  on  dissection,  178 
Mistaken  for  dropsy,  127  . 

May  be  accompanied  with  dropsy,  127 
States  of  the  uterus  mistaken  for, 
151  to  157 

Whether  female  can  be  ignorant  of, 
ICG 

In  an  idiot,  1G8 

Signs  of  the  foetus  being  living  during, 
103 

Signs  of  the  foetus  being  dead  during, 

1 03 

Following  rape,  118 
Age  at  wliich  it  is  possible,  148,  402 
Prenanthes  alba,  an  antidote  to  the  bite 
of  serpents,  063 

Pressure  in  a crowd,  death  from,  G58 
Presumption  of  survivorship, 
M'^heii  mother  and  child  die  during 
delivery,  387 

In  a common  accident,  380 
Roman  law  concerning,  380 
Ancient  French  law  concerning,  300 
Present  French  law  concerning,  302 
English  cases  concerning,  302 
Pretended  delivery,  I75 
Pretended  pregnancy,  157 
Prolapsus  uteri,  feigned,  28 
Prunus  avium,  its  kernels  contain  iirus- 
sic  acid,  1013 
Prunus  caroliiiiana,  1023 
Prunus  lauro-cerasus,  1013 
Prunus  nigra,  1023 
Prunus  padus,  1022 
Prunus  virginiana,  1022 
Prussic  acid,  poisoning  Ijv,  1005 
Symptoms  of,  1006 
Appearances  on  dissection,  1008 


Prussic  acid,  effect  on  animals,  1008 
Tests,  1000 
Antidotes,  1012 
Vegetables  that  contain,  1013 
Pseudo-morbid  appearances,  535 
Pseudomorphine,  080 
Puljerty,  instances  of  premature,  400 
Putrefaction,  its  effects  may  be  mistaken 
for  violence,  532 
Changes  from,  54G,  551,  678 
When  it  supervenes,  547 
Not  to  prevent  dissection,  551 
From  drowning,  678 
Whether  an  effect  of  arsenic,  831 

Quickening,  13G 
Ancient  opinion  concerning,  136 
Present  prevailing  opinions,  137 
Period  when  it  occurs,  137 
Whether  uniform,  122,  357 
The  law  distinguishing  between  mur- 
der before  and  after,  122,  343 
Quicklime,  poisoning  by,  816 
Quicksilver  (see  Mercury). 

Ranunculus  acris,  and  other  species, 
poisoning  by,  948 
Rape,  88 
Signs  of,  89 
Diseases  resembling,  95 
Medical  examination  of,  97 
Possibility  of  consummation  of,  97 
False  accusations  of,  99 
Feigned,  100 

Medico-legal  dissection  in  death  from, 
100 

Committed  on  infants,  103 
Ijaws  concerning,  103 
Testimony  of  infants  in  cases  of,  105 
Penetration  necessary  in  law,  1 1 1 
During  sleep,  117 
Pregnancy  following,  118 
Rattlesnake,  effects  of  the  bite  of,  961 
Realgar,  868 

Rectum,  prolapsus  of,  feigned,  28 
Red  precipitate,  893 
Red  lead,  928 

Resemblance,  in  cases  of  doubtful  pater- 
nity,  385 

Respiration  in  utero,  309 
Rheumatism,  feigned,  13 
Rhodium,  experiments  with,  938 
Rhododendron  chrysauthura,  poisoninir 
by,  953 

Rhus  radicans,  poisoning  by,  952 
Rhus  toxicodendron  and  vernix,  poison- 
ing by,  952 

Ricinus  communis,  effects  of,  947 
Rifle-ball,  wounds  with,  592 
Rigidity,  cadaveric,  546 
Rigidity,  spasmodic,  546,  653 
Robinia  pseudo-acacia,  1071 
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Rum,  adulterated  wiili  lead,  .932 
Rupture  of  vessels,  death  from,  554 
Rupture  of  viscera,  death  from,  764^ 
Rupture  of  the  stomach,  725,  7G4,  777 
Ruta  graveoleiis,  effects,  1049 
Rye,  spurred  (see  Ergot). 

Sal  ammoniac,  poisoning  by,  810 
Salivation,  renewal  of,  890 
Sambucus  ebulus,  poisoning  by,  955 
Sanguinaria  Canadensis,  an  acrid  nar- 
cotic, 1071 

Sanguineous  congestions,  535 
Saturnine  emanations,  effects  of,  933 
Savine  (see  Ju'niperus  sabina). 

Scammony,  effects  of,  950 
Scheele’s  green,  844,  868 
Scilla,  maritima,  effects  of,  1048 
Scorpion,  bite  of,  964 
Scrofula,  feigned,  20 
Scurvy,  feigned,  20 
Secale  cornutum  (see  Ergot). 

Secret  poisons,  757. 

Sedum  acre,  poisoning  by,  953 
Seleniuretted  hydrogen  gas,  980 
Semen,  tests  of,  101 
Senecio  obovatus,  1072 
Serpents,  poisonous,  900 
Serum,  presence  of,  530 
Sex,  doubtful,  75 
Shot,  wounds  with,  594 
Sight,  defective,  feigned,  22 
Silver,  fulminating,  poisoning  by,  917 
Silver,  nitrate  of,  poisoning  by,  915 
Tests  of,  910 
Antidote  of,  917 
Slum  lallfolium,  poisonous,  1040 
Skeleton,  examination  of,  539 
At  various  ages,  540 
Of  different  sexes,  540 
Slow  poisons,  757,  770 
Smothering,  death  by,  650 
Of  new-born  infants,  321 
Snuff,  poisoning  with,  1034 
Soda,  caustic,  poisoning  by,  815 
Sodomy,  119 
Solanine,  1004 

Solanum  dulcamara,  effects  of,  1003 
Somnolency,  feigned,  18 
Sorlms  aucuparia,  1024 
Spider,  bite  of,  904  ... 

Spigelia  marilaudica,  poisoning  by,  10/3 
Spirits,  effects  of,  1065 
Spleen,  wounds  of,  728 
Spontaneous  combustion,  575 
Spurred  maize,  1004 
Spurred  rye  (see  Ergot). 

Sipiill,  effects  of  the,  1048 
Stalagmites  cambogioides,  951 
Stammering,  feigned,  20 
Starvation,  death  by,  505 


Sterility,  causes  of,  04,  09 
Stethoscope,  in  pregnancy,  143 
Stomach,  wounds  of,  724 
Blows  on,  726 

Rupture  cf  the,  725,  764,  774 
Vascularity  of  tlie,  771 
Perforation  of  the,  773 
Stomach-pump,  779, 866,  999 
Stools,  involuntary,_feigned,  12 
Stramonium,  poisoning  by,  1031 
Strangulation,  death  by,  042 
New-born  children,  320 
Modes  of  accomplishing,  044 
Appearances  on  dissection  in,  048 
Manual,  048 
Murder  by,  648 
Suicide  by,  649 
Stricture,  feigned,  21 
Strychnine,  effects  of,  1058 
Strychnos  Ignatii,  poisoning  by,  1050 
Strychnos  nux  vomica,  poisoning  by, 
1051 

Strychnos  tieutd,  1056 
Stuttering,  feigned,  20 
Sudden  death,  554 
Suffocation,  in  hanging,  018 
Sugillation,  explained,  532 
Suicide,  death  by,  its  proofs,  561 
By  drowning,  088 
By  hanging,  632 
By  poisoning,  761 
By  strangulation,  642 
By  wounds,  592 
As  indicative  of  insanity,  509 
Sulphurets  of  arsenic,  808 
Sulpliuret  of  arsenic  formed  in  the 
stomach,  829 

Sulphocyanic  acid,  995,  1013 
Sulphuret  of  potash,  817 
Of  soda,  818 
Sulphuric  ether,  1008 
Sulphuretted  hydrogen  gas,  death  from, 
015 

Its  effects,  015 

Appearances  on  dissection,  610 
SuLTiiuuic  ACID,  poisoning  by,  781 
Symptoms,  782 
Appearances  on  dissection,  784 
Effect  on  animals,  785 
Chemical  proofs,  785  _ _ 

Sulphurous  acid  ps,  poisoning  by,  9/3 
Superfeetation,  158 
Cases  of,  100 

Objections  to  the  doctrine  of,  163 

Supertartrate  of  potash,  815 

Supposititious  children,  157,  1/0 
Survivorship,  presumption  of,  387 
Symplocarpus  fcctida,  10/3 
Syncope,  feigned,  18 

Tanghinia  venenitlua,  1050  . 

Tansy,  oil  of,  death  from  taking,  107>> 
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Tai’,  oil  of,  1 069 
Tarantula,  bite  of  tlie,  964 
Tahtah  emetic,  poisoning  by,  897 
Symptoms  of,  897 
Ajipearances  on  dissection,  898 
Effect  on  animals,  899 
Chemical  proofs,  899 
Antidotes,  901 
Solubility  of,  900 
Tartaric  acid,  803 
Taxns  baccata,  poisoning  by,  1004 
Tenant  by  the  curtesy,  213 

Law  in  England  concerning,  213 
Law  in  Scotland  concerning,  216 
Cannot  bold  if  cDesarean  operation, 
220 

Tellurium,  experiments  with,  937 
Testes,  wounds  of,  731 
Want  of,  66 
Concealed,  56 
Wasting  of,  56 
Tetanus,  feigned,  19 
After  wounds,  702 
Thorax,  wounds  of  the,  719 
Thrombus,  531 
Tic  douloureux,  feigned,  9 
Ticunas,  a South  American  poison,  1057 
Tieut6,  1056 

Tongue,  swallowing  of,  659 
Tin,  muriate  of,  poisoning  by,  915 
Chemical  proofs,  914 
Antidote,  915 
Oxide  of,  915 

Titanium,  experiments  with,  937 
Toad,  poison  of  the,  970 
Tobacco,  external  application  of,  1035 
Oil  of,  poisoning  by,  1035 
Tofana,  poison  of,  757 
Trachea,  wounds  of,  718 
Tumours,  formation  of,  feigned,  27 
Tungsten,  experiments  with,  937 
Tympanites,  feigned,  27 
Tympanites,  uterine,  167 
Signs  of,  126 

Ulcers,  feigned,  30 
Umbilical  cord,  changes  of,  279 
Umbilical  cord,  danger  of  not  tying,  314 
Premature  ligature  of,  325 
Unsoundness  of  mind,  451 
What  it  means,  453 
Upas  aniiar,  poisoning  by,  1056 
Upas  tieutd,  1066 
Uranium,  experiments  with,  938 
Urine  in  pregnancy,  142 
Urine,  bloody,  feigned,  10 
Incontinence  of,  feigned,  20 
Uterine  vagitus,  309 
Uterus,  wounds  of,  729 
Utero-gestation  (see  Gestation). 

Uterus,  changes  in,  from  pregnancy, 
125,  138,243 


Uterus,  Examination  of,  by  the  touch,]  38 
Double,  164 

Hydatids  of,  feigned,  28 
Prolapsus  of,  feigned,  28 
Tumours  of,  feigned,  28 
Want  of,  69 

Vagina  in  pregnancy,  141 
Vagina,  state  of,  in  the  pure  female,  92 
Imperforate,  118,  125 
Poison  introduced  into,  368 
Examination  of,  in  rape,  95,  100 
Obstructed,  67 
Vapours,  antimonial,  902 
Arsenical,  827 
Mercurial,  895 

Vascularity  of  the  stomach,  771 
Venereal  disease,  its  presence  in  cases  of 
rape,  115 

Venesection  producing  abortion,  253 
Venomous  animals,  955 
Veratrine,  1045 

Veratrum  album,  poisoning  by,  1044 
Verdigris  (see  Copper). 

Vermilion,  poisoning  by,  894 
Viability  of  a new-born  infant,  210 
Viper,  bite  of,  960 
Virginity,  signs  of,  89 
Vitriol,  oil  of  (see  Sulphuric  acid). 
Wliite  (see  Zinc). 

Blue,  906 

Vomiting,  its  effect  in  poisoning,  752 
Feigned,  12 
Wasp,  sting  of,  964 
Water  in  lungs  from  drowning,  669 
in  stomach  from  ditto,  671 
impregnated  with  lead,  929 
over  zinc  roofs,  913 
Weight  of  the  lungs,  286,  288 
Wells,  danger  of  descending,  610 
Wheat,  diseased,  1064 
White  lead,  poisoning  by,  925 
Wills,  legal  requisites  of,  501 
Nuncupative,  600 
And  testaments,  601 
Who  can  make  valid,  501 
Diseases  that  i ncapaci tate  from  making 
valid,  502 

Proving  a person  competent,  514 
Wines  adulterated  with  lead,  931 
Witnesses,  medical  duties  of,  1080 
Vl''oorara,  a South  Amer.  poison,  1067 
Wounds,  examination  of,  525 
Feigned,  32 

On  new-born  infants,  318 
Received  before  death,  636 
Received  after  death,  536 
Of  persons  dead  from,  582 
On  the  living  body,  691 
Definition  of  the  term,  691 
Division  of,  692 
Enumeration  of  mortal,  694 
4 D 
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Wounds,  enumeration  of  dangerous,  094 
Enumeration  of  slight,  095 
Circumstances  that  aggravate  the 
danger  of,  096 
Of  the  abdomen,  724 
Of  the  extremities,  732 
Of  the  face,  714 
Of  the  head,  708 
Of  the  neck,  716 
Of  the  thorax,  719 
Laws  concerning,  737 
Wry  neck,  feigned,  30 


Yedia,  1074 

Yew  tree  poisonous,  1004 

Zinc,  metallic,  whether  proper  for  culi. 

nary  vessels,  912 
Zinc,  oxide  of,  effects,  912 
Zinc,  snlphate  of,  911 
Effects  of,  in  large  doses,  911 
Appearances  on  dissection,  911 
Tests,  912 
Treatment,  912 
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